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♦  "Somebody  asked  an  old  Waterloo  soldier,  who  *♦* 

*>  at  the  battle  of  "Waterloo  was  in  charge  of  a  gun  £ 

♦>  holding  an  important  summit,    what   he    could    see  £ 

*>  when   the    battle   was    going    on.     'See!'    he    said,  %. 

*£  'nothing  but  dust  and  smoke.'     'What  did  you  do?'  & 

|*  'Do!'     I  stood  by  my  gun.'      Christian,  whether  you  >:♦ 

X  know  the  day  is  against  you  or  for  you,  whether  this  ♦ 

♦V  * 

♦*«.  thing  is  true  or  another  thing  is  true,  stand  by  your  *■ 

♦v  *& 

♦>  gun  anyhow!" — Selected.  ♦*♦ 
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HOME 

Home  is  where  the  heart  finds  its  greatest  content. 

Home  is  the  result  of  learning  to  bear  and  forbear. 

Home  is  the  best  school  for  making  true  men  and  women. 

Home  is  God's  blessing  to  mankind,  the  safeguard  of  the  world. 

Home  is  the  dearest  earthly  shelter  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 

Home  is  an  inn  where  Love  is  landlord  and  contentment  is  chief  guest. 

Home  is  a  corporation  whose  preferred  stock  is  contented]  children. 

Home  is  where  happiness,  health,  harmony,  heart's  ease,  holiness,  heritage, 
heaven  dwells. 

Home  is  where  the  wife  is  neat  and  clean,  and  the  husband  sober  and  in- 
dustrious, and  the  children  respectful. 

Home  is  a  necessary  and  comfortable  retreat  and  shelter  for  us  in  advanc- 
ed age,  and  if  we  do  not  plant  it  while  young,  it  will  give  us  no  shade  when 
we  grow  old. — Lord  Chesterfield. 


OUR  AIM 

The  officers  of  this  institution  bid  a  tender  farewell  to  the  Old  Year,  1931, 
with  unbounded  gratitude  for  the  loyalty  of  delightful  friends  and  many 
blessings  received.  We  pass  out  over  the  threshold  of  the  New  Year,  1932 
with  a  hope  of  profiting  by  mistakes  and  realizing  better  results  in  the  recla- 
mation of  a  wayward  brother.  The  work  of  saving  a  soul  t;hat  has  been  de- 
clared by  the  courts  and  the  homes  as  an  impossibility  is  a  glorious  and  in- 
spiring piece  of  business  that  will  not  turn  you  loose  when  you  once  catch 
the  vision  and  become  obsessed  with  the  joy  of  the  same.  If  we  wish  to  do  our 
best  work,  it  is  not  wisdom  to  dwell  upon  the  mistakes,  blunders  or  adverse 
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criticisms,  but  get  busy  and  catch  up  all  of  the  bright  and  happy  incidents  of 
the  past  year  and  weave  them  faultlessly  into  the  history  of  this  year,  there- 
by making  1932  the  brightest  and  most  glorious  page  of  all  previous  records 
of  the  Jackson  Training  School. 

It  is  a  blessed  privilege  to  be  permitted  to  engage  in  a  work  with  such  en- 
nobling ideals,  the  possibilities  'are  great,  so  each  and  every  one  of  this  insti- 
tution should  accept  the  opportunity  in  a  cooperative  spirit  that  will  prove 
a  blessing  to  the  boys  and  an  inspiration  to  the  future  workers. 

Life  is  what,  we  make  it,  the  year  is  before  us  "  to  do  or  nort  to  do,"  but  in 
either  case  the  future  will  reveal  results.  If  you  work  upon  marble  time 
will  efface  it,  but  if  your  efforts  are  to  mould  a  life  into  a  better  citizen  your 
work  will  be  reflected  to  the  end  of  time,  and  to  the  glory  of  Grocl.  There  is 
no  finer  or  more  inspiring  piece  of  work  in  the  Staite  than  that  of  the  Jack- 
son Training  School,  "catching  up  the  broken  threads  of  a  human  life,"  and 
molding  that  life  ,into  a  representative  Christian  citizen.  To  participate  in 
this  Avork,  a  companion  piece  to  the  church,  is  a  privilege  and  honor. 

********** 

FELT  FOR  GENERATIONS 

So  writes  an  exchange,  "inasmuch  as  we  are  paying  pensions  on  account  of 
the  War  of  1812,  which  ended  about  119  years  ago,  the  last  pensioner  of  the 
World  War,  will  no  doubt  be  on  the  pension  list  as  late  as  2035. 

This  fact  shows  how  long  it  takes  a  Nation  to  clear  the  pension  calendar 
of  war  veterans,  but  there  is  no  way  to  show,  or  tell  how  many  generations 
the  casualties  of  war  seriously  touch.  Pensions  relieve  financially,  making 
living  conditions  better,  but  there  is  no  balm  to  relieve  the  heart  aches  from 
the  results  of  war. 

The  United  States  Treasury  is  nOAA  paying  pensions  to  eight  dependents  of 
"War  of  1812;  521  of  the  Mexican  War;  36,975  soldiers  of  the  War  Between 
the  States;  22  nurses  and  149,830  widows  of  old  veterans;  ,5,295  soldiers  and 
4,375  widows  of  Indian  Wars,  with  the  pension  costs  of  the  World  War  dis- 
tributed among  883,352  veterans  and  a  growing  demand  for  hospitalization. 
The  pressure  for  hospitalization  of  veterans  of  all  wars  is  due  to  illness  that 
that  comes  with  advancing  years. 

Just  as  long  as  there  is  strife,  bickering  and  envy  between  nations  there 
will  be  war,  and  each  Avar  carries  a  list  of  pensioners,  and  these  pensions  are 
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paid  by:  taxation.  The  only  panacea  for  war  is  a  universal  brotherhood — 
more  love  and  less  hate — and  then  peace  will  reign  supreme.  But  will  such 
a  state  of  conditions  ever  come  ?  A  universal  peace,  we  are  of  the  opinion, 
will  never  be  worked  out  around  the  peace  table,  but  will  be  felt  through  the 
christian  religion  when  once  accepted  and  practiced.  This  would  be  a  fine 
resolution  for  the  New  Year — more  charity  for  our  fellow  man — regardless 
of  race  or  creed. 

********** 

WE'LL  DO  OUR  BEST 

Just  as  every  department  of  this  institution  seemed  to  be  adjusted,  with  an 
ambition  to  live  within  the  appropriation  of  last  legislature,  word  comes  from 
Ealeigh  further  curtailment  in  expenses  is  absolutely  necessary  for  funds  are 
inadequate. 

At  first  the  information  was  a  shock,  especially  so  when  one  has  ''cut  the 
goods  to  suit  the  pattern/'  and  by  twisting  and  turning  the  goods  can  not  be 
stretched  further.  After  rallying  from  the  shock  of  the  anticipated  curtail- 
ment, we  thought  it  best  not  to  worry,  hoping  the  situation  would  work  itself 
out  without  detriment  to  the  finest  piece  of  welfare  work  in  the  State — saving 
"wayward  boys,"  our  future  citizens. 

The  Jackson  Training  School  has  always  practiced  economy,  but  if  condi- 
tions make  it  imperative  to  curtail  further  we  are  fearful  by  the  time  we 
are  able  to  exist  on  as  much  as  "a  straw  per  day"  we  will  have  passed  out, 
or  words  to  that  effect.  But,  in  all  seriousness  our  work  is  so  worthwhile  it 
is  nothing  short  of  a  tragedy  to  step  back,  or  even  stand  still.  Therefore  as  a 
part  of  the  State's  activities  Ave  bow  to  the  inevitable  feeling  that  what  can 
not  be  cured  must  be  endured,  and  accept  conditions  with  the  determination 
of  doing  our  best  in  the  State's  economy  program  during  this  world  depres- 
sion. 

********** 

# 
"HURRITUS" 

Have  you  ever  seen  any  one  afflicted  with  ' { hurritus  ? "  Such  a  person  is 
always  in  a  hurry  and  usually  no  place  to  go,  the  whole  condition  is  a  mental 
one  and  often  encouraged  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  busy  life.       The  per- 
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son  as  described  below  is  likened  unto  a  shifting  engine,  shifting  back  and 
forth  and  never  gets  any  place : 


For   persons   affljeted   with   hurritus: 


He  hadn't  time  to  greet  the  day; 

He  hadn't 

He  hadn't  time  to  laugh  or  play; 

He  hadn't 

He  hadn't  time  to  wait  a  while; 

He  hadn't 

He  hadn't  time  to  glean  the  news, 

He  hadn't 

He  hadn  't  time  to  dream  or  muse ; 

He  hadn't 

He  hadn't  time  to  train  his  mind, 

He  hadn't 

He  hadn't  time  to  be  just  kind; 

He  hadn't 

He  hadn't  time  to  see  a  joke, 

He  hadn't 

He  hadn't  time  to  write  his  folk; 

He  hadn't 

He  hadn't  time  to  eat  a  meal, 

He  hadn't 

He  hadn't  time  to  deeply  feel; 

He  hadn't 

He  hadn't  time  to  take  a  rest, 

He  hadn't 

He  hadn 't  time  to  act  his  best ; 

He  hadn 't 

He  hadn't  time  to  help  a  cause, 

He  hadn't 

He  hadn't  time  to  make  a  pause; 

He  hadn't 

He  hadn't  time  to  pen  a  note, 

He  hadn't 

He  hadn't  time  to  cast  a  vote; 

time  to  sing  a  song, 
time  to  right  a  wrong; 
time  to  send  a  gift, 
time  to  practice  thrift; 
time  to  exercise, 
time  to  scan  the  skies; 
time  to  heed  a  cry, 
time  to  say  good-bye; 
time  to  study  poise, 
time  to  repress  noise; 
time  to  go  abroad, 
time  to  serve  his  God; 
time  to  lend  or  give, 
time  to  really  live; 
time  to  read  this  verse, 
time — he's  in  a  hearse. 


•   •*****«** 


MANY  THANKS 

The  Christmas  Cheer  Fund  was  sufficient  to  give  the  boys  a  fine  treat,  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  every  one  to  participate  in  the  joy  of  the  season.  The 
many  friends  who  contributed  to  this  fund  do  not  realize  just  exactly  what 
the  fund  means  to  the  school.  Well,  there  is  but  one  way  to  show  the  good 
effects  of  a  cheer  fund.  There  are  many  young  boys  jn  the  school  who  have 
some  one  at  home  who  sends  treats,  and  there  are  others  who  do  not  re- 
ceive a  Christmas  card.  Can  you  picture  several  of  our  little  and  big  fellows 
sitting  off  without  la  hope,  watching  the  others  enjoy  the  good  things?1  This 
is  the  story  in  a  nut  shell,  and  you  will  agree  it  makes  a  pitiable  picture. 

This  is  a  complete  list  of  the  donations  to  the  Cheer  Fund,  and  we  thank 
you  with! all; our  heart. 

Stonewall  Circle,  King's   Daughters,    Concord  $10.00 

McClellan  Store,  Concord  5.00 

Mr.  J.  A.  Peck,  Concord  1.00 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Boger,  Concord 10.00 
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Mrs.  W.  N.  Reynolds,   Winston- Salem,  25.00 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charlie  Barnhardt,  Charlotte, 5.00 

Mrs.  Cameron  Morrison,  Charlotte, 50.00 

Mr.  Bernard   M.   Cone,   Greensboro 10.00 

Mrs.  I.  W.   Faison,   Charlotte _ 5.00 

Judge  Wm.  M.  York,  Greensboro 10.00 

Woman's    Club,    Canton 5.00 

Mrs.  Walter  H.  Davidson,  Charlotte 5.00 

Mr.  Herman  Cone,  Greensboro 50.00 

A  Friend,  Greenville,  S.  C, 2.50 

Mr.  E.  B.  Grady,  Concord 2.50 

Empty  Stocking  Fund,   High  Point 5.00 

Wake  Comity  Welfare  Dept.,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Bickett,  Supt.,  Raleigh  10.00 

Christmas  Cheer  Fund,  Greensboro, 6.00 

W.  J.  Swink,  China  Grove, 50.00 

A  Friend,  Concord,  5.00 

A  Friend,  Charlotte, 2.00 

Silver  Cross    Circle,    King's    Daughters,  Rockingham,  3.50 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

With  Old  Hurry  graph 


The  New  Year 

"A    Flower     unblown;    a     Book 
unread ; 

A   Tree   with"  fruit  unharvestecl ; 
A  Path  untrod;   a  House  whose 

rooms 
Lack  yet  the  heart's  divine  per- 
fumes ; 
A  Landscape  whose  wide  border 

lies 
In     silent     shade     'neath     silent 

skies ; 
A    wondrous     Fountain    yet     un- 
sealed ; 

A    Casket    with  its    gifts    con- 
cealed— 
This  is  the  Year  that  you  waits 
Beyond      To-morr  o  w'  s      mystic 
gates.' ' 

— o — 
Did    you    ever    notice    how   rapidly 
a  secret  will    circulate?     It    flies    by 
truth  like  an  airplane  passing  an  ox 
cart. 

— o — 
The   sooner   people    begin    to    wor- 
ship  God,   and   have     confidence     in 
their  fellow  men,  instead  of  worship- 
ing the  things1  of  the  earth,  the  soon- 
er prosperity  will  return  to  the  land. 
— o  — 
To    my    mind    the    political    plat- 
forms this  year  will  not  be  pointing 
with  pride,  but  will  be  viewing  with 
alarm.       These    platforms    are    very 
much   like   those     on   the     passenger 
trains — they  are  to  get  in  on,  but  not 
to  ride  on. 

— o — ■ 
Six    hundred    million    dollars    paid 
out  from  Christmas  savings  accounts 
in  this  good  land  ought  to  have  giv- 
en  the    children    a   merry   Christmas. 


One  dollar  of  it  came  to  me  and  I 
made  merry  with  some  youngsters. 
— o — 
If  all  things  come  to  those  who 
wait,  this  ought  to  be  a  year  of  thrift 
and  plenty.  We  have  waited  nigh 
onto  two  years,  and  it  is  time  some- 
thing is  coming.  But  wouldn't  it  be 
a  good  idea  to  hustle  while  we  are 
waiting — that   will   bring  more. 

A  fellow  told  me  a  day  or  so  ago 
that  Uncle  Sam  ought  to  put  some 
sweetening  in  the  glue  on  his  post- 
age stamps,  especially  about  Christ- 
mas time.  He  said,  after  posting 
Christmas  cards  for  the  entire  fami- 
ly,-that  he  had  a  piece  of  tongue  left, 
but  it  felt  like  he  had  bitten  a  green 
persimmon. 

' '  There  was  in  old  times  a  cer- 
tain man  who  went  down  into  Jerico 
and  fell  among  thieves."  Now  a 
party  of  tourists  traveling  between 
Jerusalem  and  Jericho  has  been  held 
up  and  robbed.  The  ancient  incident, 
as  Christ  related  it,  resulted  in  the 
victim  being  wounded,  stripped  of 
his  rament,  and  left  half  dead.  In 
the  modern  instance  a  New  York 
man  was  beaten.  Another  instance 
that  history  repeats  itself. 
— o — 

"The  old  year  is  dead,  the  New 
Year  is  born.  Humbly,  fearfully,  we 
sink  on  our  knees,  and  slowly,  in 
answer  to  our  prayers,  comes  back 
something  of  the  old  faith  of  our 
childhood,  and  we  rejoice  that  we 
are  granted  one  more  New  Year's 
day  on  which  to  'begin  again' — not 
in  our  childish  way,  with  utter  dis- 
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regard  for  the  past,  but  trustingly, 
patiently,  knowing  that  we  must 
ever  carry  with  us  our  past,  and  re- 
joicing that,  with  God's  help,  we 
may  make  the  future  better  because 
of  the  past.  Then,  as  we  rise  from 
our  knees,  we  look  bravely  forward 
to  the  veiled  figure  that  stands  at 
our  threshold;  we  know  nothing  of 
what  it  brings,  we  know  only  that  it 
is  God's  new  year.  May  He  bless  it 
to  us  all!" 

— o — 
Some  amusing  experiences  corre- 
sponding to  "Ring  Around  Rosie" 
have  occured  in  New  York  banks 
as  the  result  of  depositors  attempt- 
ing to  "Protect"  their  bank  balan- 
ces. The  following  true  stories  are 
characteristic  of  the  futile  and  ab- 
surd methods  employed.  A  woman 
client  of  one  of  the  largest  New 
York  institutions  visited  its  main  of- 
fiice,  ascertained  her  exact  balance 
from  the  teller,  solemnly  made  out 
to  herself  a  check  for  the  full 
.  amount,  proceeded  uptown  and  drop- 
ped the  check  in  her  safety  deposit 
vault  in  the  branch  of  the  same  in- 
stitution. Another  depositor  (also 
a  woman,  incidentally)  visited  an- 
other NeAV  York  bank,  received  her 
total  balance  in  gold,  and  immedi- 
ately transported  it  in  her  automo- 
bile uptown,  where  it  was  redeposit- 
ed  with  apparent  ease  of  mind  in 
the  branch  office  of  the  self-same 
bank  from  which  it  had  been  with- 
drawn. Can  you  beat  that  for  safe- 
ty banking"? 

— o — 
What's  the  matter  with  the  coun- 
try? It  is  readjusting  itself  and 
does  not  like  the  ordeal.  Measured 
by  the  hey-days  of  1929  and  years 
immediately   preceeding   the   blow-up 


of  the  stock  market,  undeniably,  a 
reverse  has  come  upon  mankind. 
Millions  on  paper  are  not  being 
made  over  night.  Those  unhealthy 
times  have  gone  not  to  return.  When 
lavishness  prevailed  beyond  bounds 
and  nobody  counted  the  cost,  think- 
ing observers  agreed  that  a  halt  must 
come.  It  was  too  fast  a  pace  to 
last.  A  saner  mode  of  living  Avas 
plainly  imperative.  Moderate  stand- 
ards were  compulsory.  A  day  of 
settlement  was  at  hand.  Emulating 
governments,  city,  state  and  national, 
people  discounted  the  future.  Scant 
attention  was  given  the  budget. 
Borrowing  from  Peter  to  pay  Paul 
Avas  the  fashion.  Installment  buy- 
ing Avas  carried  to  reckless  extreme. 
Of  course,  this  could  not  go  on  in- 
terminably. Everybody  kneAv  it. 
Big  business  knew  it.  But  it  went 
unchecked  until  it  could  go  no  farth- 
er. That's  the  long  and  short  of  the 
country's  plight.  It  forced  read- 
justment upon  itself,  and  resists  its 
necessity.  From  unstinted  Avaste  to 
Cash  and  Carry  is  a  long  and  hard 
road  to  travel,  figuratively,  and  be- 
comes painful.  We  must  create  an 
atmosphere  in  Avhich  prosperity  may 
thrive;  exhibit  a  spirit  of  co-opera- 
tion which  encourages  the  belief 
that  solutions  Avill  be  considered  on 
their  merits  rather  than  from  the  po- 
litical angle.  Give  the  right  of 
way  to  emergency  legislation  Avhich 
will  aim  to  dispel  doubt  and  appre- 
hension. And  (this  in  a  whisper) 
stop  pussyfooting  around  and  moan- 
ing hard  times,  and  talking  "dee- 
pression. "  Cut  the  word  out. 
Drown  the  Avord  in  the  Avaters  of 
Lethe.  You'll  feel  better  by  so  do- 
ing— and  using  your  pluck;  if  you 
have  any. 
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UNWRITTEN  FURLOUGH 

(By  Upton  G-.,  and  Georgia  K.  Wilson) 


Mid-afternoon  in  late  summer  of 
1864.  In  a  field  in  one  of  the  foot- 
hill counties  of  North  Carolina  Mrs. 
Basley  Willis  and  her  twelve-year 
old  son,  Don,  are  gathering  green 
beans  for  the  morrow's  mid-day 
meal;  and  as  the  mother  bends  to 
her  task  she  is  thinking  of  her  eld- 
est born,  who  is  serenely  sleeping 
in  the  blood-drenehed  soil  of  Virgin- 
ia, a  victim  to  war's  insatiable  crav- 
ing. Another  son  is  with  the  Con- 
federates  at  Fort  Fisher. 

For  more  than  three  years  bloody 
conflict  has  raged  between  the  sec- 
tions and  now  illy  fares  the  South. 
Pickett  has  lost  a  great  charge  and 
won  immortality,  Vicksburg  has  fal- 
len, Jackson  is  no  more  and  even  now 
Grant  prepares  to  strike  Lee  at  Pet- 
ersburg. By  proclamation  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  negro  slaves  are  free  and 
it  remains  for  Northern  might  to  put 
the  decree  into  effect. 

Plainly  the  fraticidal  struggle  can 
have  but  one  end.  The  South  must 
yield.  This  is  alike  obvious  to  the 
people  at  home  and  the  soldiers  at 
the  front.  Discouraged,  their  hearts 
torn  by  distressing  reports  of  suf- 
fering and  hunger  at  home,  many  of 
the  South's  erstwhile  staunch  defend- 
ers are  reluctantly  abandoning  their 
posts  and  hastening  'back  to  succor 
their  starving  families. 

But  not  openly  do  these  men  make 
their  way  from  the  battle  lines  home- 
ward. They  travel  principally  at 
night  and  lie  hidden  during  the  day. 
For  if  discovered  and  apprehended, 
thye  are  unceremoniously  returned  to 
the  front,  perhaps  to  be  stood  before 
a  firing  squad  and  made  to  serve  as 


an  example  to  others. 

If  rendered  desperate  by  hunger, 
however,  they  sometimes  leave  their 
hiding  places  during  the  day  to  ask 
at  farm  houses  for  food.  And  even 
now,  as  Mrs.  Willis  and  her  son 
search  among  the  parching  vines  for 
green  beans,  a  man  in  the  faded  gray 
of  the  Confederacy  leaves  the  cover 
of  some  scrub  pines  and  cautiously 
approaches.  Indellibly  stamped  with 
the  cruel  impress  of  war,  he  is  an  ob- 
ject of  pity  rather  than  a  mark  for  a 
firing  squad. 

Warned  by  some  sixth  sense  that  a 
stranger  is  near  Mrs.  Willis  looks  up 
to  receive  the  soldier's  shame-faced 
salute.  She  is  not  frightened  nor 
does  she  turn  from  him  in  scorn.  In- 
stead, she  greets  him  kindly  and 
waits  for  him  to  explain  the  purpose 
of  his  call.  This  he  does  bashfully, 
falteringly.  He  is  hungry — will  she 
give  him  food  ? 

A  few  questions  bring  the  infor- 
maition  that  he  is  a  deserter  from  the 
Confederate  army  bound  for  his  home 
across  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains, 
there  to  provide  for  his  famishing 
wife  and  children.  Mrs.  Willis  as- 
sures him  of  her  sympathy,  but,  alas ! 
her  husband,  she  informs  him,  is  an 
officer  of  the  home  guard,  sworn  to 
arrest  deserters. 

"But  father  is  away  now,"  Don  re- 
minds his  mother,  his  heart  touched 
by  the  dejected  look  of  the  soldier, 
"and  may  not  return  until  after 
night," 

"I  had  forgotten,''  his  mother  an- 
swers. Then  turning  to  the  soldier, 
"Come  on.  If  you  are  willing  to  risk 
it,  I'll  feed  you.      I  have  never  turn- 
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ed  anyone  away  from  my  door  hun- 
gry.    I  hope  I  never  shall." 

The  soldier  is  speaking  again. 
"Back  there  in  the  pines  are  five  of 
my  comrades.  They  are  as  hungry  as 
1  am  Can  you  give  thera  something 
too?"  Hospitably  she  assures  him 
that  she  can  and  will.  She  hurries 
home  and  the  soldier  goes  back  for 
his  comrades. 

Soon  the  six  men  are  seated  in  the 
Willis  yard  on  a  bench,  their  rifles 
across  their  knees,  while  in  the  Willis 
kitchen  preparations  are  rapidly 
making  for  a  hearty  meal.  Chickens 
have  been  killed  and  made  ready  for 
stewing  with  dumplings,  bread  is  bak- 
ing in  an  oven  on  the  hearth,  milk 
and  butter  have  been  brought  up 
from  the  spring  and  a  great  bowl  of 
comb  honey  has  been  placed  in  the 
center  of  the  eating  table. 

If  only  the  meal  can  be  prepared 
and  eaten  before  Mr.  Willis  returns. 

But  now  two  horsemen  come  in 
sight  up  the  road.  Is  not  that  Mr. 
Willis  and  his  friend,  Henry  Cromer, 
a  fellow  officer  of  the  home  guard? 
Mrs.  Willis  comes  to  the  kitchen  door 
and  anxiously  watches  the  approach- 
ing men,  her  hands  wrapped  in  her 
apron.  It  is  indeed  her  husband  and 
Mr.  Cromer.  What  will  they  do  about 
the  deserters  ?  What  will  they  say  to 
her  for  feeding  theiii? 

The  horsemen  ride  into  the  yard 
and  dismount.  A  little  self-conscious, 
as  if  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do, 
the  soldiers  remain  seated,  their  guns 
tightly  clasped  in  their  Imnds.  Mr. 
Cromer's  eyes  widen  as  he  observes 
their  somewhat  menacing  attitude. 
He  courteously  steps  aside  and  per- 
mits his  host  to  precede  him  to  where 
the  soldiers  sit. 

"I  see  you  are  soldiers,"  observes 
Mr.  Willis  after  greeting  them.  "You 


have  furloughs,  of  course?  It  is  my 
duty  to  ask,  he  explains.  "I  am  a 
member  of  the  home  guard  and  so  is 
my  friend  here,  Mr.  Cromer." 

The  soldiers  exchange  glances. 
Then  the  leader  speaks,  not  boast- 
ingly,  not  threateningly.  "These  are 
our  fourloughs,"  indicating  the  wea- 
pons the  men  held  in  their  laps. 
"They  are  all  we  need.  We  are  go- 
ing home  or  die." 

Mr.  Cromer  suddenly  becomes  very 
much  interested  in  the  culinary  oper- 
ations going  on  in  the  kitchen  and 
joins  the  women  there.  Mr.  Willis 
finds  a  chair  and  seats  himself. 
Though  a  man  of  courage,  he  has  no 
desire  to  provoke  a  fight.  He  knows 
men  well  enough  to  realize  that  force 
will  be  required  in  subduing  the  men 
before  him  so  rather  than  resort  to 
violence,  he  decides  to  play  the  cour- 
teous host  and  thus  permit  the  men 
to  eat  and  depart  in  peace. 

When  the  call  comes  for  supper 
the  soldiers  carry  their  muskets  with 
them  into  the  kitchen,  stacking  the 
weapons  within  easy  reach.  Then 
seating  themselves  they  give  their  at- 
tention to  the  food  before  them.  The 
boy  Don  watches  them  from  a  cor- 
ner, and  many  times  since  has  told 
enjoyingly  of  how  they  ate.  Never 
before  had  he  seen  men  eat  so  raven- 
ously or  so  much. 

Chicken  and  dumplings  disappear 
as  if  by  magic.  Used  to  rough  camp 
life,  the  men  observe  few  of  the  nice- 
ties of  polite  society.  Their  main 
purpose  is  to  eat  and  get  on.  Finally 
they  push  back  their  chairs  and  rise. 
Then  turning  to  Mrs.  Willis  they 
thank  her  profusely  for  the  strength- 
ening food.  They  are  as  new  men, 
ready  now  to  face  any  perils. 

As  they  pick  up  their  guns  and 
prepare  to  depart  Mrs.  Willis  presses 
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additional  food  upon  them,  telling 
them  to  stow  it  .on  their  persons  and 
take  it  with  them.  They  take  the 
food,  again  thank  her  and  go.  By 
morning  they  will  have  crossed  the 
Dan  and  be  well  on  their  way  to  their 
homes. 

"The  war  is  lost  already,  Basley," 
Mr.  Cromer  observes  after  they  are 
gone.  "If  we  could  have  arrested 
those  men  and  sent  them  back,  it 
would  have  made  no  difference.  But 
we  couldn't  take  them,  so  there  was 
no  need  to  try.  Perhaps  they  will 
be  of  more  use  at  home  than  they 
would  have  been  at  the  front.  Their 
wives  and  children  may  need  them." 

Mr.  Willis  agrees  with  him.  "I 
talked  with  the  men  before  supper 
while  you  were  in  the  kitchen,"  he 
says.  "They  told  me  that  as  soon  as 
they  put  things  in  order  at  home  they 
would  go  back,  provided  they  are 
are  given  assurance  they  will  not  be 
punished.  They  are  not  running 
from  the  Yankees,  they  said,  but  are 
going  home  to  care  for  their  fami- 
lies." 

Times  passes.  The  immortal  Lee 
has  been  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and 
Grant  occupies  the  White  House  in 
Washington.  Largely  the  scars  of 
war  are  healed  and  the  specter  of 
hunger  no  longer  stalks  the  doors  of 
the  people  of  the  South. 

In  town  one  day  Mr.  Willis  is  ac- 
costed by  a  horse  drover,  who  wants 
to   sell   him  a  mare.      The   erstwhile 


member  of  the  home  guard  is  struck 
to  the  animal 's  appearance  and  de- 
cides to  buy  her  but  his  money  is  at 
home.  Explaining  this  to  the  drover, 
the  latter  readily  agrees  to  accom- 
pany him  to  his  farm  and  spend  the 
night. 

When  they  are  within  a  mile  or 
so  of  Mr.  Willis's  home  the  drover 
begins  to  observe  his  surroundings 
with  more  than  ordinary  interest, 
continuing  these  observations  until 
he  rides  into  the  Willis  yard.  Then 
turning  to  Mr.  Willis  he  observes 
with  every  evidence  of  satisfaction 
"I  have  been  here  before.  I  thought 
I  knew  where  I  was  a  little  way  back, 
and  now  I  am  sure.  I  ate  the  best 
and  biggest  meal  here  in  September 
of  '64  that  I  ever  ate  in  my  life." 

Mr.  Willis  smiles.  ''Evidently 
you  are  one  of  the  six  soldiers  who 
ate  supper  with  us  one  night.  You 
had  a  rather  odd  sort  of  furlough,  I 
remember.  When  I  asked  to  see  your 
authority  for  being  away  from  camp 
you  showed  me  your  rifles  and  said 
they  were  your  furloughs.  They 
were  the  first  of  the  kind  I  had  ever 
seen  but  they  seemed  to  be  authori- 
tative." 

Now  it  is  the  drover's  turn  to  smile. 
"I  am  glad  you  thought  so,'Nhe  said. 
"We  Avere  determined  to  go  home 
and  would  not  have  been  taken  alive 

But  here  is  Mrs.  Willis,  and  I 

must  thank  her  again  for  feeding  me 
so  well  when  I  was  here  before." 


Voltaire  prophesied  that  before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the 
work  of  the  twelve  fishermen  would  be  over  and  done  with.  Just  then 
prayer  for  an  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  over  the  whole  earth  by  a 
small  company  of  Christians  started  a  great  revival.  One  hundred 
years  after  Voltaire  died,  the  house  in  which  the  wrote  those  words  was 
used  as  a  depot  for  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. — Selected. 
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YANKEE  DOODLE 

(Boston  Transcript) 


">•) 


The  first  incorporated  city  in  the 
13  original  States  of  our  Union  was 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  it  lived  quite  a 
long-  time— a  town  of  "100  houses 
and  2,000  inhabitants  all  standing 
Avith  their  gable  end  to  the  road" — 
before  it  was  incorporated.  Albany 
unquestionably  holds  an  honored 
place  in  our  national  history.  New 
England  may  willingly  concede  that 
though  Albany  stands  a  few  miles 
beyond  our  sacred  bounds.  But  why 
should  Albany,  at  this  late  date,  seek 
to  rob  us  of  ''Yankee  Doodle?"  Why 
this  Associated  Press  story  in  the 
papers,  to  the  effect  that  a  mythical 
old  fort  near  that  city,  or  at  least  in 
Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y.,  hitherto 
entirely  unknown  to  fame,  called 
Fort  Crailo,  now  proclaimed  as  "the 
birthplace  of  Yankee  Doodle,"  is  to 
be  retored  to  its  ancient  state  and 
rededicated  ? 

Where,  really,  was  "Yankee 
Doodle"  born?  In  sober  truth,  no- 
body knows.  In  all  probability,  it 
was,  like  Topsy,  never  born  at  all. 
It  just  growed.  Musical  archeolo- 
gists  trace  the  tune  to  Cromwell's 
soldiers  of  the  English  civil  wars. 
Its  words  then,  as  they  have  been 
ever  since,  were  just  doggerel.  Nev- 
er has  it  had  any  other  words  than 
variable  doggerel,  and  for  that  rea- 
son it  is  deemed  impractical  to  in- 
clude it  among  "national  airs."  Its 
first  record,  as  a  song,  is  included  in 
a  document  to  be  found  in  the  Bos- 
ton Public  Library,  dated  1775.  In 
his  shocking  melodrama  called  "The 
Devil's  Disciple,"  dealing  with  Bur- 
goyne's  defeat,"  Bernard  Shaw  has  the 
American  rebel  bands  playing  "Yan- 


kee Doodle,"  but  as  this  same  re- 
markable play  has  Burgoyne's  army 
"marching  southward  from  Boston 
to  New  Hampshire,"  and  as  it  calls 
the  British  regulars  "Continentals," 
historical  accuracy  can  hardly  be  at- 
tributed as  a  characteristic  to  this 
dramatic  potboiler.  Undoubtedly, 
the  Yankee  militia  of  1775  and  1776 
had  "Yankee  Doodle."  Undoubted- 
ly, ever  since  its  recognized  exist- 
ence, it  has  always  borne  the  name 
of  "Yankee,"  which  establishes  the 
song  as  ours,  for  when  the  name 
was  first  used.  "Yankee"  meant 
New  England.  The  song's  authentic 
birthplace  was  certainly  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

If  "Fort  Crailo,"  outside  of  our 
historic  domain,  ever  knew  "Yan- 
kee Doodle, ' '  it  must  have  known  it 
as  an  importation  from  New  England. 
It  is  said  that  this  somewhat  mythi- 
cal palisado  of  defense  against  the 
Indians  was  erected  in  1660.  If  so, 
is  was  raised  for  years  before  the 
transfer  of  Albany  and  the  so-called 
fort  to  the  English.  Are  we  to  im- 
agine that  it  was  sung  in  Dutch? 
Perish  the  thought.  The  original 
words  of  the  song,  if  it  ever  had  any 
original  words,  include  the  curious 
Yankee  Doodle  came  to  town, 

A-riding  on  a  pony; 
He  stuck  a  feather  in  his  hat 
And  called  it  macaroni. 

Why  did  he  call  it  "macroni?"  Be- 
cause that,  in  the  middle  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  was  the  com- 
mon English  word  for  what  we  call 
a  dude,  a  dandy,  a  swell,  an  exqui- 
site. 
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YOUTH 

(Selected) 


Youth  is  not  a  time  of  life — it  is 
a  state  of  mind.  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  ripe  cheeks,  red  lips  and  supple 
knees;  it  is  a  temper  of  the  will,  a 
quality  of  the  imagination,  a  vigor 
of  the  emotions;  it  is  a  freshness  of 
the  deep  springs  of  life. 

Youth  means  a  temperamental  pre- 
dominance of  courage  over  timidity, 
of  the  appetite  of  adventure  over 
the  love  of  ease.  I(his  often  exists 
in  a  man  of  fifty,  more  than  in  a 
boy  of  twenty.  Nobody  grows  old 
by  merely  living  a  number  of  years; 
people  grow  old  only  by  deserting 
their  ideals. 

Years  wrinkle  the  skin,  but  to 
give  up  enthusiasm  Avrinkles  the 
soul. 

Worry,  doub(t,  self-distrust,  fear 
and  despair — these  are  the  long, 
long  years  that  bow  the  head  and 
turn  the  growing  spirit  back  to  dust. 

Wfhether  seventy  or  sixteen,  there 


is  in  every  being's  heart  the  love  of 
wonder,  the  sweet  amazement  at  the 
stars  and  the  starlike  things  and 
thoughts,  the  undaunted  challenge 
of  events,  the  unfailing  childlike  ap- 
petite for  what  next,  and  the  joy 
and  the  game  of  life. 

You  are  as  young  as  your  faith, 
as  old  as  your  doubt;  as  young  as 
your  self-confidence,  as  old  as  fear; 
as  young  as  your  hope,  as  old  as 
your  despair. 

In)  the  central  place  of  your  heart 
there  is  a  wireless  station;  as  long  as 
it  receives  messages  of  beauty,  hope, 
cheer,  grandeur,  courage  and  power 
from  the  earth,  from  men  and  from 
the  Infinite,  so  long  are  you  young. 
When  the  wires  are  all  down  and 
all  the  central  place  of  your  heart 
is  covered  with  the  snows  of  pes- 
simism and  the  ice  of  cynicism,  then 
are  you  grown  old  indeed. 


HOKE  SMITH  A  BIG  MAN 

In  the  death  of  Hoke  Smith  the  South  loses  a  big  man  who  from  1890 
until  retirement  from  the  United  States  Senate  was  a  resourceful  and 
able  political  leader.  As  Governor  of  Georgia,  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior in  Cleveland's  cabinet  and  as  United  States  Senator  he  displayed 
qualities  of  force,  ability  and  statesmanship.  Ill  health  caused  his 
retirement  from  public  life  and  his  commanding  law  practice  some 
years  a^o. 

Senator  Smith  was  horn  in  Newton,  N.  C,  his  father,  a  Maine  scho- 
lar, having  moved  to  North  Carolina  to  teach  first  in  Newton  and  later 
to  become  a  member  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  His  moth- 
er, Mrs.  Mary  Brent  Hoke,  was  a  sister  of  Gen.  Robert  F.  Hoke.  His 
first  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Gen.  Thomas  R.  R.  Coble,  of  Athens,  and 
his  second  wife,  who  survives  him,  was  Miss  Mazie  Crawford. 

Spending  all  of  manhood  in  Georgia,  he  always  had  a  warm  place 
in  his  heart  for  his  native  state,  which  held  him  in  honor. 

— News  and   Observer. 
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THE  NEW  YEAR  FESTIVAL 


By  Earle  W.  Gage 


Happy  New  Year!  The  world's 
great  family  circle  celebrates  this 
joyous  festive  season,  for  this  is  the 
one  universally  recognized  holiday, 
when  peoples  of  all  climes  and  reli- 
gious beliefs  part  with  the  past  and 
greet  the  future  with  optimism  and 
renewed  hope. 

The  origin  of  New  Year's  Day  is 
clouded  in  the  mists  of  antiquity. 
Who  first  originated  the  idea  of  the 
holiday,  history  fails  to  record.  The 
quaint  rites  and  picturesque  ceremo- 
nies of  our  forefathers  have  been 
supplanted,  yet  the  rich  heritage  of 
the  festive  season  is  still  a  replica 
of  peace  and  good  will,  a  spirit  which 
has  echoed  for  ages  down  the  corri- 
dors of  time,  to  revive  and  enthuse 
people  everywhere. 

Time,  that  hoary  old  monarch  to 
whom  all  the  ivorld  pays  homage, 
poises  his  scythe  to  sweep  another 
year  into  history's  pages.  The  old 
year  is  ringing  out.  Its  gray,  stoop- 
ed, and  faded  form  steps  down  from 
the  throne.  The  new  year  steps  up, 
bright  with  joyous  promise,  eager  for 
the  task  ahead,  unafraid  of  responsi- 
bility, thrilled  by  the  opportunity  of 
conquest.     A  new  year  ! 

Everywhere,  throughout  the  world, 
for  thousands  of  years,  man  has  cele- 
brated the  passing  of  time,  this  be- 
ing the  oldest  form  of  holiday  sea- 
son. The  history  of  New  Year's  Day 
carries  us  so  far  back  into  antiquity 
that  we  lose  sight  of  the  initial  cele- 
brations. It  encompasses  many  peo- 
ples, lands  and  customs,  for  it  is  on- 
ly in  relatively  recent  times  that  the 
new  year  has  been  ushered  in  on  the 
first    day    of    January.     New  Year's 


Day  has  been  a  movable  holiday,  and 
various  races  have  marked  it  at  dif- 
ferent seasons.  The  ancient  Egyp- 
tians and  Persians  celebrated  New 
Year's  on  September  22,  at  the  au- 
tumnal equinox,  while  the  Greeks  did 
so  at  the  winter  solstice,  on  Decem- 
ber 21.  The  vernal  equinox,  March 
22,  marked  the  beginning  of  the  year 
for  the  Jews,  and  does  to  this  day, 
among  orthodox  Jews. 

In  the  days  of  the  ancient  Druids, 
on  the  shores  of  old  England,  was 
celebrated  the  earliest  recorded  fes- 
tival of  the  New  Year,  on  March  10. 
Gifts  of  mistletoe  were  suitable  em- 
blems of  universal  cheer,  while  the 
day  was  finished  with  sacrifice  and 
feasting.  In  distant  Rome,  harden- 
ed warriors  took  up  the  cause  and 
celebrated  with  general  merriment. 
Wine  flowed  freely  and  games  were 
the  order  of  the  day,  a  holiday  cele- 
bration that  only  the  Romans  could 
stage.  So  great  became  the  rabble 
that  early  Christians  held  them- 
selves aloof,  and  preserved  New 
Year's  Day  for  solemn  religious  cere- 
mony, a  forerunner,  perchance,  of 
our  watch-night  service. 

But  to  the  Romans  belongs  the 
honor  of  the  Julian  calendar  which 
changed  the  date  of  New  Year  to 
January  1. 

England  of  the  Middle  Ages  in- 
dulged in  great  hilarity  during  this 
festive  season  when,  at  midnight,  the 
head  of  the  house  assembled  his 
family  about  the  table  and  drank 
from  the  wassail  bowl  of  spiced  ale; 
then  each  member  partook  in  healthy 
merriment."  Even  the  pious  monks 
preserved  this  custom,  so  at  the  head 
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of  the  refectory  table  the  abbot  stood 
with  a  mighty  vessel  of  wine  from 
which  the  superior  drank,  and  then 
each  monk  in  turn.  In  later  years 
gift-giving  was  revived  from  the  an- 
cient Roman  custom.  Henry  III  took 
advantage  of  the  custom  and  extort- 
ed heavy  contributions  from  his  hum- 
ble subjects.  This  later  became  vol- 
untary; though  none  the  less  obliga- 
tory for  those  who  wished  to  find  fa- 
vor with  the  throne.  It  reached  a 
climax,  however,  in  Elizabeth's  reign, 
and  gradually  became  obsolete  when 
James  I  was  sovereign. 

In  later  years  men  attired  as  chim- 
ney sweeps  swept  the  old  year  out, 
and  lit  bonfires  at  the  stroke  of  mid- 
night. It  was  then  that  bell-ringing 
was  inaugurated.  An  old  and  inter- 
esting custom  was  the  sprinkling  of 
ashes  on  the  kitchen  floor  at  mid- 
night by  the  mother  of  the  house- 
hold. "When  morning  dawned  if  foot- 
prints were  visible  leaving  the  house 
all  was  well,  but  if  they  entered, 
sickness  and  death  would  haunt 
them  for  the  coming  year,  and  bring 
its  toll  of  misery. 

The  picturesque  customs  which 
have  ever  surrounded  New  Year's 
Day  have  been  overcast  with  joy. 
Few  tears  mark  the  death  of  the  old 
year,  but  there  is  gladness  at  the  ad- 
vent of  a  new  era  which  man  feels 
is  to  prove  more  fruitful  than  the  old 
one. 

The  custom  of  exchanging  presents 
on  New  Year's  Day  has  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  counti*ies  largely  been  super- 
seded by  the  gifts  at  Christmas  time, 
yet  New  Year's  gifts  still  continue 
in  vogue  in  France  and  Latin  lands. 
It  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  was  one 
of  the  most  universal  observances  of 
the  season.  The  Persians  celebrated 
the    beginning    of    the    year    by    ex- 


changing gifts  of  eggs.  In  France 
the  jour  de  Fan  entirely  puts  Christ- 
mas in  the  shadow;  indeed,  it  is  only 
in  recent  times,  after  close  associa- 
tion with  the  Allied  soldiers  during 
the  World  War,  that  Christmas  gifts 
have  received  any  consideration 
among  the  French.  Even  now  it  is 
a  fashionable  imitation  of  an  Eng- 
lish custom  rather  than  a  native 
feast. 

In  England  and  America,  a  few 
close  friends,  the  younger  genera.- 
tion,  business  associates,  profit  at 
Christmas,  but  in  France  the  whole 
nation  takes  a  hand  in  gift  giving. 
All  friends,  without  exception,  must 
receive  a  wish  of  "une  bonne  et  heu- 
reuse  annee,"  and  this  should  be  ex- 
tended personally.  A  private  citizen 
of  retiring  disposition,  of  which 
there  are  few  in  France,  may  do  this 
with  fair  ease;  a  business  man  with 
many  customers  added  to  his  own 
and  his  wife's  relations,  has  an  even 
harder  task ;  while  a:  public  man  of 
any  distinction,  even  local,  has  any 
number,  from  hundreds  to  thousands, 
who  simply  must  be  remembered  on 
New  Year's  Day. 

Fortunately,  Dame  Convention  per- 
mits this  to  be  done  by  a  deputy. 
Thus  one  may  suitably  inscribe  cards, 
send  them  around  by  a  hired  distri- 
butor, and  peacefully  remain  at  home 
And  the  New  Year's  present  duty  is 
exactly  as  rigid.  Presents  must  be 
given,  for  example,  to  all  employees. 
Hundreds  of  employers  are  obliged  to 
stand  for  hours  on  end  receiving  the 
hrndshake  and  the  "Bonne  annee" 
from  expectant  workmen  and  return 
the  wish  with  a  "Pareillement, 
Jules,"  or  "Pareillement,  Gaston," 
together  with  an  envelope  containing 
a  gift  exactly  proportionate  to  the 
importance  of  their  duties.     It  is  an 
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opportunity  to  display  considerable 
tact  in  deciding  the  precise  position 
in  the  hierarchy  of  labor  of  the  man 
who  sweeps  up  the  refuse  and  he 
who  carts  it  away. 

These  New  Year's  gifts  are  known 
as  etrennes,  and  the  derivation  of 
the  word  indicates  the  antiquity  of 
the  custom.  For  the  ancestor  of 
etrenne  in  historic  times  is  the  Sa- 
bine word  strena,  meaning  health.  It 
is  a  common  word  in  republican 
times  when  it  means  any  omen,  usu- 
ally of  good  luck. 

In  Scotland,  as  in  France,  New 
Year's  Day  outshines  Christmas  as 
the  most  important  festive  season  of 
the  year.  A  visitor  whom  every 
family  expects  on  New  Year's  morn- 
ing is  the  "first  foot,"  a  name  given 
to  the  person  Avho  first  sets  foot  over 
the  threshold  after  the  stroke  of  mid- 
night. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the 
Chinese  republic,  when  the  calendar 
in  universal  use  in  the  western  world 
was  officially  adopted  by  the  Orien- 
tals, New  Year's  Day  is  January  1 
throughout  China.  But  when  one 
thinks  of  the  Chinese  New  Year,  it 
is  not  January  1,  but  rather  of  the 
old  Chinese  New  Year  festival  that 
comes  to  mind,  a  heritage  of  the 
hoary  past.  The  old  Chinese  calen- 
dar is  a  lunar  one.  Its  commence- 
ment, however,  is  regulated  by  the 
sun.  Those  who  a*e  interested  in 
astronomy  will  find  interesting  the 
fact  that  the  New  Year  falls  on  the 
first  full  moon  after  the  sun  enters 
Aquarius,  which  makes  it  come  not 
before  January  21  nor  later  than 
February  19. 

Even  Avith  the  ushering  in  of  a  new 
era,  the  old  Chinese  New  Year  festi- 
val is  universally  celebrated  in  Chi- 
na.      It     enjoys  recognition     as     the 


"Spring  Festival"  on  the  official  cal- 
endar. The  good  old  traditions  of 
settling  businesss  accounts  and  pay- 
ing all  debts,  if  possible,  and  at  least 
making  satisfactory  arrangements  for 
their  payment  before  the  return  of 
the  year,  are  carried  out  at  this  time. 
The  ushering  in  of  the  New  Year 
in  China  is  an  occasion  of  great  joy 
and  hilarity.  It  is  the  birthday  of 
the  entire  population  and  all  clothe 
themselves  in  new  garments  as  a 
symbol  of  throwing  of  things  old  and 
welcoming  the  new.  Superiors  give 
presents  to  their  dependents  and 
their  servants;  elders  give  money 
wrapped  in  red  paper  as  good-luck 
tokens  to  children;  shopmen  send 
gifts  to  their  patrons  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  favors. 

By  noontime  on  New  Year's  Day 
the  streets  of  Chinese  cities  are  over- 
flowing with  well-dressed  natives,  all 
bent  on  the  same  errand — making 
New  Year  calls.  On  this  festive  day 
parents  receive  the  prostrations  of 
their  children;  teachers  the  saluta- 
tions of  their  pupils ;  magistrates 
calls  from  their  subordinates.  And 
ancestors  of  every  generation,  as  well 
as  gods  and  goddesses  of  varying  de- 
grees, are  recipients  of  offerings 
from  their  devotees  in  family  hall  or 
jmblic  temple. 

In  Japan,  the  New  Year  is  a  sea- 
son of  much  festivity  and  innocent 
mirth.  Every  portal  is  decorated  and 
each  object  of  which  the  decoration 
is  composed  has  a  symbolic  meaning. 
The  usual  form  of  the  decoration  is 
n  green  arch.  On  the  right  is  placed 
a  small  pine  tree  with  a  reddish  stem, 
and  on  the  left  side  a  tree  with  a 
black  stem.  Fancy  has  attributed  to 
the  light  one  a  feminine  and  to  the 
dark  one  a  masculine  sex.  Also,  this 
hardy  tree  symbolizes  a  stalwart  age 
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that  has  withstood    the    storms    and  and    ideal    which    any    people   might 

struggles  of  existence.     Close  to  the  well  make  part    of    their    New  Year 

pines  on  either  side  are  set  graceful  celebration. 

stems  of  bamboo,  which,  rising  erect  New  Year's  Day  has  always  been 

with  a  succession  of  rings,  form  a  fit  actively  celebrated  in  America.     The 

symbol   of   hale   life   and   fullness   of  early  settlers  brought  the  customs  of 

years.  their  own  lands  to  this  continent,  and 

The    distance     between    the    trees,  for  a  generation  or  more,  native  fes- 

about  six  feet,  is  spanned  by  a  grass  tivals  were  held  in  the  various  colo- 

rope  sufficiently  raised  to  admit  pass-  nies.     With  the  intermingling  of  the 

ing   beneath.     This,   according  to   its  people    and   easier  transportation, 

symbolic  purpose,  debars  all  unclean  ithese  merged  into  one  common  New 

and    evil    things    from    crossing    the  Year  festival,  which  today  claims  all 

threshold.     Truly,  this    is    a    custom  classes    and    imbues    each    individual 

worthy  of  wider  adoption,  a   symbol  with  renewed  hope  and  optimism. 


NEVER  SAY  FAIL 
Keep  pushing;  'tis  wiser 

Than  sitting  aside, 
And  dreaming,  and  sighing, 

And  waiting  the  tide. 
In  life's  sorest  battle 

They  only  prevail 
Who  daily  march  onward 

And  never  say  fail! 

With  an  eye  ever  open, 

A  tongue  that's  not  dumb, 
And  a  heart  that  will  never 

To  sorrow  succumb — 
You'll  battle  and  conquer, 

Though  thousands  assail. 
How  strong  and  how  mighty 

Who  never  say  fail! 

In  life's  rosy  morning, 

In  manhood's  firm  pride, 
Let  this  be  the  motto 

Your  footsteps  to  guide: 
In  storm  and  in  sunshine, 

Whatever  assail, 
Go  onward  and  conquer, 

And  never  say  fail! 

— Selected. 
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1931,  GOOD  BYE 

(The  Lutheran) 


The  year  which  ends  today  has  so 
many  unpleasant  features  that  one  is 
almost  justified  in  feeling  that  De- 
cember 31  deserves  celebration  be- 
cause it  marks  its  finish.  We  use 
with  mental  reservations  even  the 
customary  expressions  used  at  a  de- 
parture, such  as  "Good  bye,"  "Fare- 
well," Au  Revoir,"  "Auf  Wiederse- 
hen"  and  "Vale."  They  all  contain 
an  implication  of  the  future  and  with 
reference  to  many  phases  of  the 
times  through  which  we  are  passing, 
the  less  future  they  have,  the  better 
we  are  satisfied.  Few  brief  intervals 
of  time  have  offered  as  many  reasons 
for  pessimism  as  the  twelve  months 
that  today  conclude. 

But  memories  of  it  will  long  linger 
and  by  many  future  historians  it  will 
be  characterized  by  superlatives.  In 
some  ways  it  has  been  the  greatest 
year  in  modern  history.  It  has  reg- 
istered the  greatest  depression,  the 
greatest  shrinkage  of  values,  the 
greatest  number  of  business  disas- 
ters, the  greatest  volume  of  anxie- 
ties, and  the  greatest  threat  to  the 
laboriously  assembled  structure  of 
cultural  and  economic  institutions. 
Then  where  "greatest"  is  ineongrous, 
the  opposite  "least"  is  applicable. 
From  a  material  point  of  view,  it  has 
been  the  least  glorious,  the  least  en- 
couraging, the  least  constructive.  It 
is  the  least  worthy  of  eulogies.  Its 
crises  have  arisen  from  sordid  agen- 
cies. It  is  shot  through  with  poverty 
and  crime.  It  has  destroyed  confi- 
dence in  accustomed  leadership. 
Much  of  its  legislation  has  been  dic- 
tated by  desperation,  devised  to  pro- 
vide   escape    from    revolutions,    mass 


bankruptcy  and  social  manias.  The 
temples  of  Mammon  were  crowded 
with  worshipers.  Baal  deceived  them 
by  vanities.  Baal  derided  them  with 
mockery  of  substance.  Baal  betray- 
ed his  votaries  in  the  days  of  their., 
need.  As  if  we  were  a  part  of  the 
frightened  crowd  on  Carmel,  we  vis- 
ualize Ahab  and  the  prophet  Elijah. 

You  say  this  is  pessimism,  crying 
over  spilled  milk.  People  should  cry 
over  spilled  milk,  when  the  waste  of 
food  comes  from  careless  manage- 
ment. But  tears  of  repentance  are 
justified  when  the  loss  is  perceived  to 
result  from  reckless  disregard  of  en- 
during realities.  From  some*  experi- 
ences the  wise  man  draws  examples. 
From  others  he  extracts  warnings, 
correction.  As.  participants  in  deeds 
of  helpfulness,  improvements,  and 
contentment,  we  dare  rejoice.  But 
when  suffering  and  despair  are  the 
fruits  of  one's  sowing,  the  warning 
should  be  heeded.  Men  should  turn 
away  from  Avhat  betrayed  them. 

Tomorrow  is  a  secular  festival :  we 
have  secular  circumstances  in  mind 
as  we  write  these  paragraphs.  "We 
have  no  sympathy  with  a  fatalistic 
philosophy  of  human  affairs,  which 
makes  plenty  and  want  follow  each 
other  in  cycles,  owing  to  causes  too 
remote  for  human  understanding. 
The  crisis  from  which  we  are  about 
to  emerge  was  not  due  to  unknown 
forces.  It  Avas  produced  by  over-in- 
dulgence, reckless  living,  open-eyed 
speculation  and  indifference  to  the 
future.  The  results,  unpleasant  to  en- 
dure, are  wise  teachers.  God  grant 
that  we  may  receive  the  lessons  which 
1931  has  made  available. 
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MOTHER  AND  FATHER 

(Training  School  News) 


Many  times  during  one  day  one 
can  hear  a  boy,  young  man  or  even 
a  girl  call  their  parents,  "old  man" 
or  "old  lady."  In  some  cases  your 
folks  may  be  old.  Still  that  does  not 
justify  making  such  ungrateful  re- 
marks about  yours,  or  any  one  else's 
parents.  After  all  your  parents 
have  raised  you  into  a  man.  They 
have  strived  and  toiled  to  achieve 
the  better  things  in  life,  not  for 
themselves  but  for  you  who  later  in 
life  call  them  such  names. 

The  boys  that  attach  the  "old 
man"  or  "old  lady"  as  a  nickname 
for  their  best  friends,  the  ones  that 
stand  by  them  in  time  of  trouble  or 
sadness,  those  that  have  held  their 
noses  to  the  grindstone  so  that  their 
son   or   their    daughter   could    attain 


the  better  things  of  life,  are  the 
most  thoughtless,  unthankful  crea- 
tures in  this  wide  world. 

You  may  be  dressed  better,  your 
hair  combed  nicer,  your  shoes  shined 
better,  your  clothes  perhaps  newer, 
but  still  your  mother  and  father  are 
the  ones  that  make  it  easy  sledding 
for  you;  they  fed  you  when  you  were 
hungry  and  bought  your  clothes  Avhen 
you  couldn't  earn  your  own  way.  You 
should  appreciate  the  struggles  your 
parents  encountered  on  the  road  to 
victory. 

So  think  twice  before  you  make 
any  rash  statements.  You  may  have 
children  of  your  own  some  day  and 
it  would  make  you  very  sad  to  hear 
your  son  or  daughter  speak  of  you  as 
"old  man"  or  "old  lady." 


ABOUT  MONEY 

Some  facts  about  money  may  be  of  interest,  although  that  commod- 
ity itself  is  rather  scarce  so  far  as  most  of  us  are  concerned.  Our 
word  "dollar"  by  the  way,  is  from  the  German  term  "thaler,"  a  piece 
of  money  first  coined  in  Bohemia  about  the  year  1518. 

The  United  States  silver  dollar  was  first  minted  in  1794.  Its  intrin- 
sic value  is  less  than  half  its  face  value,  as  it  contains  only  412.5  grains 
of  silver.  The  origin  of  the  dollar  mark  ($)  is  not  known  with  cer- 
tainty. 

The  motto,  "In  God  We  Trust,"  first  appeared  on  a  bronze  2-cent 
piece  in  1864,  and  since  1865  has  been  used  on  gold  and  silver  coins  is- 
sued and  on  most  coins  ever  since.  Coinage  of  silver  dollars  has  prac- 
tically ceased  in  recent  years. 

It  may  be  generally  known  that  half-dollars,  quarters  and  dimes  are 
legal  tender   for   debts  not   exceeding  ten   dollars,   while   nickels   and 
cents  are  legal  tender  only  up  to  twenty-five  cents.     Any  kind  of  money 
would  be  accepted  as  legal  tender  in  any  amount  just  now,  we  imagine- 
— especially  on  subscription  accounts. — Selected. 
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VANCE  AND  THE  JEWS 

(Asheville  Citizen) 


"I  believe"  said  Rabbi  Wise  in  his 
address  at  the  dedication  of  the  tab- 
let to  tbe  memory  of  North  Caro- 
lina's great  war  Governor  in  Old  Cal- 
vary's churchyard,  "I  believe  that  the 
secret  of  Vance's  immortal  champion- 
ship of  'The  Scattered  Nation,'  may 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  he  loved 
Christianity  and  dared  to  translate 
it  into  terms  that  all  men  could  un- 
derstand. He  did  not  merely  plead 
for  kindness  for  the  Jew.  He  plead- 
ed for  justice  to  the  Jew." 

But  if  we  have  read  with  under- 
standing  that  wonderful  oration, 
"The  Scattered  Nation,"  love  of 
Christianity  was  not  the  only  motive 
that  brought  it  from  the  heart  and 
lips  of  Vance,  and  he  pleaded  for 
more  than  justice  to  the  Jew.  That 
other  motive  was  admiration  of  the 
race  of  which  he  spoke,  and,  not  con- 
tent with  demanding  justice  for  it, 
he  urged  the  people  of  America  to  go 
still  further  and  join  him  in  admira- 
tion of  it. 

It  was  as  if  Vance  had  been  sud- 
denly struck  with  the  greatness  of 
the  Jewish  race,  and  in  his  enthusi- 
astic appreciation  of  the  true  vision, 
had  said  to  himself :  "I  shall',  make 
a  supreme  effort  to  show  America 
what  she  is  losing  in  not  knowing 
the  history,  ideals,  achievements  and 
character  of  these  astonishing  peo- 
ple! I  shall  give  myself  the  privilege 


and  the  pleasure  of  demonstrating 
that  there  is  immeasurable  inspira- 
tion for  America  in  Jewish  history, 
of  proving  the  close  kinship  between 
the  democracy  of  Jewry  and  the  de- 
mocracy of  America !" 

Nobody  can  read  "The  Scattered 
Nation"  without  being  profoundly  im- 
pressed with  the  author's  admiration 
of  his  subject.  Not  only  that. 
Throughout,  there  is  the  picture  of 
an  eloquent  man  devoting  all  his  elo- 
quence to  the  attempt  to  get  hold  of 
his  hearers  and  by  the  very  might 
and  majesty  of  his  words  compel 
them  to  feel  with  him,  to  think  as  he 
thought,  and  so  come  inevitably  to 
his  conclusion  that  the  man  who  re- 
mains ignorant  of  the  spirit  and  per- 
formance of  Jewry  deprives  himself 
of  the  benefits  that  come  from  con- 
templating incomparable  courage  and 
incalculable  achievement. 

This  is  the  path  by  which  any  man 
must  arrive  at  tolerance:  admiration 
by  reason  of  knowledge  and  under- 
standing. It  applies  to  one's  attitude 
toward  Jewry,  for  never,  since  the 
world  began,  has  a  race  so  adorned 
with  great  accomplishment  been  so 
misrepresented  and  maligned  by 
ignorance,  envy  and  bigotry.  To  read 
the  history  of  the  Jews  is  to  enter 
one  of  the  world's  richest  treasure- 
houses  of  high  character  and  uncon- 
querable heroism. 


So  many  are  ready  to  spread 
c«ld  water. — Morgan. 


a   bouquet,    and    slow  to  give  a  cup  of 
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MISS  HARRIET  A.  MARSH,  83,  FOUNDER 
OF  P.  T.  A.,  IS  LAKE  LURE  RESIDENT 

(Selected) 


This  picturesque  and  charming  lit- 
tle mountain  town  in  the  historic 
Hickory  Nut  Gorge  section  is  the 
home  of  the  originator  of  the  first 
mothers'  club  in  the  United  States — 
Miss  Harriet  A.  Marsh. 

Out  of  this  organization  has  grown 
the  Parent-Teacher  movement,  one 
of  the  most  extensive  and  helpful 
mediums  of  co-operation  between 
schools  and  parents  in  the  United 
States.  Eventually,  after  many  years 
of  teaching  and  active  participation 
in  the  Mothers'  club  movement,  Miss 
Marsh  and  several  of  her  sisters 
came  to  Lake  Lure  to  live.  Their 
charming  home  is  located  on  the  Jack 
London  road.  It  is  of  English  de- 
sign and  is  called  "Primrose  Cot- 
tage." 

It  was  in  the  years  just  prior  to 
the  nineties  that  Miss  Marsh,  who 
was  then  principal  of  Hancock 
school,  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  became  in- 
terested in  the  development  of  the 
common  interest  between  mothers 
and  teachers.  She  was  well  equip- 
ped with  the  qualities  and  courage 
necessary  to  successfully  launch  such 
an  important  movement  and  in  Sep- 
tember, 1893,  she  announced  her 
plans  and  purpose.  Several  weeks 
later,  on  October  25,  1893,  in  the 
unanimously  accepted  and  the  first 
stage  of  her  campaign  by  holding 
the  first  get-together  meeting  of 
teachers  and  parents.  The  response 
to  the  call  to  attend  the  meeting  was 
animously  accepted  and  the  first 
Mother's  club  in  the  United  States 
was  organized. 


This  company  of  brave  women  be- 
gan their  work  as  pioneers  in  a  new 
movement  during  the  year  1893, 
known  as  "the  year  of  the  panic." 
Economic  conditions  were  such  that 
thousands  were  unemployed  and 
without  proper  food  and  clothing, 
and  there  was  much  sickness  and 
spreading  of  diseases. 

Miss  Marsh  wrote  a  series  of 
health  leaflets  which  she  mailed  out 
at  the  rate  of  300  a  month  as  a 
means  of  public  enlightenment.  Her 
campaign  attracted  the  interest  of 
tht  Michigan  State  board  of  health 
Avhich  offered  its  cooperation  and 
help.  The  crisis  eventually  passed. 
Inquiries  came  from  other  states 
asking  for  information  on  how  to 
organize  and  conduct  a  mothers' 
club,  and  the  movement  spread  wide- 
ly. Texas  was  one  of  the  first  states 
to  become  interested. 

In  1897  the  first  meeting  of  the 
National  Congress  of  Mothers  was 
held  in  Washington.  Miss  Marsh  at- 
tended the  second  meeting  in  1898 
and  was  made  chairman  of  the  edu- 
cation committee  which  position  she 
held  for  a  number  of  years.  In  19- 
07,  the  National  Mothers'  club  con- 
gress became  the  Parent-Teacher  as- 
sociation. Because  of  ill  health,  Miss 
Marsh  was  unable  to  assist  in  organ- 
izing Michigan,  her  home  state,  in 
the  work. 

Fifteen  of  the  charter  members  of 
the  Hancock  School  Mother's  club 
still  meet  socially  once  a  month. 
These  women,  now  grandmothers  and 
great  grandmothers,  are  justly  proud 
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of  the  wide  scope  of  the  movement 
they  helped  to  establish,  and  so  is 
Miss   Marsh,  who,  at  83,  is  still  ac- 


tively interested  in  the  success  of 
the  hundreds  of  associations  in 
North  Carolina,  her  adopted  state. 


An  engine  of  one  cap-power  running  all  the   time    is    more    effective 
than  one  of  forty  horse-power  standing  still. — Curtis. 


DOWN  INTO  THE  LUSITANIA'S  GRAVE 

(Selected) 


After  lying  on  the  bottom  of  the 
Atlantic  for  more  than  16  years  the 
first  effort  is  to  be  made  to  salvage 
everything  of  value  that  went  down 
with  the  Lusitania. 

It  was  on  May  7,  1915,  when  the 
great  Cunard  liner  was  in  sight  of 
the  Irish  coast,  that  it  was  struck  by 
a  'torpedo  from  a  German  subma- 
rine and  sunk  within  20  minutes. 
Of  1,257  passengers  and  700  mem- 
bers of  the  crew,  1,198  were  lost,  in- 
cluding 114  American   citizens. 

The  salvaging  equipment  is  being 
built  by  Simon  Lake,  American  in- 
ventor and  builder  of  submarines, 
The  expedition  will  be  directed  by 
Capt.  H.  H.  Railey,  who  went  to  the 
Antarctic  with  Admiral  Byrd. 

The  main  feature  of  Lake's  equip- 
ment will  be  a  curious  diving  stair- 
way inside  a  steel  tube  5  feet  in  di- 
ameter. 

The  Lusitania  lies  in  200  feet  of 
water  but  its  upper  deck  is  only  175 
feet  down.  Divers  will  operate  from 
the  observation  chamber  instead  of 
having  to  be  lowered  and  raised  from 
a  vessel's  deck  on  the  water's  sur- 
face. 

Divers   can   go    up    and   down   the 


spiral  stairway  in  the  tube  under 
normal  air  pressure.  But  inside  the 
chamber  an  air  pressure  must  be 
maintained  equal  to  the  water  pres- 
sure outside  to  enable  divers  to  en- 
ter and  leave  it. 

Frank  Crilley,  expert  deep  sea  div- 
er, who  has  worked  under  308  feet 
of  water,  will  be  in  charge  of  diving 
operations.  He  can  remain  in  200 
feet  of  water  in  comfort  an  hour  at 
a  time.  Work  of  the  divers  will  be 
simplified  by  powerful  searchlights 
inside  the  observation  chamber  which 
will  throw  their  beams  through  glass 
windows. 

Deep  sea  salvaging  with  equipment 
of  this  type  is  not  an  experiment  ex- 
cept in  the  depth  at  which  the  work 
is  to  be  done.  Lake  has  recovered 
cargoes  from  several  wrecks  lying  at 
lesser  depths. 

Besides  the  treasure  on  the  ship, 
everything  both  of  actual  and  senti- 
mental value  is  to  be  brought  up. 
Nothing  was  saved  when  the  Lusi- 
tania went  down  and  there  will  be 
no  end  of  articles  left  by  ill-fated 
passengers  in  their  haste  to  save 
themselves  from  a  waters*  grave. 
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A  CENTURY  OF  RAILROADS  AND 
ELECTRICITY 


By  Dwight  Lloyd 


The  world  has  had  a  hundred  years 
of  railroads.  And  railroads  repre- 
sent the  pioneer  public  task  of  the 
-steam  engine.  The  first  railroads, 
with  their  high-wheeled,  stall-staek- 
ed,  barrel-boilered  locomotives,  were 
greeted  with  skepticism  and  ridicule. 
No  one  in  the  world  at  large  could 
believe  them  to  be  practicable;  or, 
if  practicable,  desirable;  or,  if  de- 
sirable, safe. 

George  Stephenson  ran  the  first 
railroad  in  England  in  1825,  a  year 
before  the  first  American  experiment 
in  railroading;  and  four  yeai*s  later, 
Stephenson  operated  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  railroad,  which  prac- 
tically assured  the  heyday  of  the 
steam  locomotive  in  the  face  of 
truculent  but  diminishing  opposition. 
Only  two  years  after  this,  Michael 
Faraday,  in  1831,  discovered  the 
principle  of  electro-magnetic  induc- 
tion, which  made  possible  the  elec- 
tric generator  in  all  its  actual  and 
latent  power.  Today  the  centennial 
period  of  the  steam  railroad  has  oidy 
just  gone  by,  while  this  very  year  is 
the  centennial  of  Faraday's  epochal 
experiments  in  electricity.  And  to- 
day the  steam  locomotive,  indispen- 
sable for  a  hundred  years,  observes 
the  electric  locomotive,  powered  by 
the  electric  generator,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  conservatives,  doing 
more  effectively  work  hitherto  per- 
formed only  by  itself. 

Thus  science  and  the  world !  While 
people  still  gasp  over  the  tremen- 
dous innovation,  science  has  some- 
thing  even   more   tremendous   in   the 


incubator  with  which  to  start  anoth- 
er wave  of  skepticism  a  hundred 
years  off.  And  each  time  the  doubts 
and  the  prejudice  eventually  melt 
away,  just  as  the  long-visioned  seers 
foresaw. 

Viewed  in  true  perspective,  rail- 
road electrification,  therefore,  repre- 
sents a  century  leap  of  progress.  The 
steam  railroad  came  because  George 
Stephenson  and  other  daring  pioneers 
recognized  the  steam  engine  as  the 
harbinger  of  the  age  of  power.  Al- 
though it  was  sixty  years  since 
James  Watt  made  the  steam  engine 
a  practical  tool  for  transforming 
material  civilization,  its  applications 
in  the  interval  had  been  isolated  and 
largely  hidden  from  the  public  gaze. 

The  mine  pumps  in  England's  coal 
mines  had  been  driven  for  some 
years  by  steam  engines  of  the  crude, 
early  type;  the  steamboat,  Charlotte 
D  undas,  had  sailed  Scottish  waters 
in  1801,  and  Robert  Fulton's  famous 
Clermont  had  ascended  the  Hudson 
in  1807.  Various  inventions  of  ma- 
chinery had  appeared  to  suggest  the 
multitude  of  great  tasks  that  the 
steam  engine  would  one  day  handle 
— the  cotton  gin  of  Eli  Whitney,  the 
power  loom  of  Cartwright  and 
Crompton,  the  spinner  and  carder  of 
Arkwright,  the  Whitney  machine 
tools,  the  Foudrinier  paper  machine. 

But  these  appliances,  to  1810  and 
later,  had  been  run  by  treadmill 
horsepower  or  perhaps  by  water- 
wheels;  and,  in  any  event,  except 
for  the  Charlotte  Dundas  and  the 
Clermont,  people  in  general  had  o*b- 
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tained  no  sight  of  the  steam  engine 
at  work,  nor  had  they  received  any 
direct  benefit  from  its  capability. 
Isolated  steam  engines  hidden  away 
in  mines  and  factories  could  not 
reach  the  public  consciousness  to  pro- 
claim the  dawn  of  a  new  economic 
regime. 

Then  came  the  pioneer  railroaders; 
and  the  public,  startled,  first  con- 
demned, then  admired,  and  finally 
patronized.  A  horrified  London  edi- 
tor "wrote  down  in  his  quarterly 
that  he  would  rather  trust  himself 
to  the  mercy  of  a  Congreve  rocket 
than  ride  on  a  railroad  train  moving 
at  the  rapid  rate  d|f  eighteen  miles 
an  hour."  However,  there  proved  to 
be  a  growing  multitude  that  did  not 
share  the  editor's  apprehensions — 
and  as  the  decades  came  and  went, 
powerful  steam  locomotives  hauled 
more  numerous  passengers  at  a  much 
more  rapid  rate  than  eighteen  miles 
an  hour. 

Here  is  romance  indeed — the  ro- 
mance of  progress;  "'iron  horse" 
snorting  across  the  countryside  in 
the  traditional  land  of  the  stage- 
coach and  six.  In  the  lively  picture 
of  the  English  coach  and  "coaehey" 
imparted  by  Washington  Irving 's 
"Sketch  Book"  it  is  obvious  that 
the  man  was  very  much  to  the  fore 
in  the  then  existing  mode  of  "mass" 
transportation.  He  was  a  pictur- 
esque figure,  and  rode  in  close  proxi- 
mity and  easy  sight  of  his  passen- 
gers. He  excited  a  species  of  hero 
worship  among  the  younger  genera- 
tion. 

With  the  appearance  of  the  rail- 
road, this  aspect  of  public  transpor- 
tation shifted  at  once.  The  man 
dropped  out  of  sight  behind  the 
scenes.  Ensconced  in  the  cab,  with 
his  hand     on     the  steam  throttle,  he 


was  observed  but  rarely  by  those 
whom  he  transported.  He  was  alto- 
gether over-shadowed  by  the  ma- 
chine. And  during  this  extensive 
contemporaneous  period,  the  steam 
engine  entered  industrial  life,  driv- 
ing machinery  of  every  conceivable 
type,  until  folk  began  to  paraphrase 
the  resulting  industrial  revolution  in 
two  words — "machine  age."  So  it 
might  be  said  the  steam  locomotive, 
coming  into  its  own  at  the  first  grey 
dawn  of  the  industrial  revolution, 
symbolized  man's  partnership  with 
the  machine  and  the  appearance  of 
what  is  more  truly  the  "age  of 
power. ' ' 

Immediately  the  romanticists,  led 
by  Rudyard  Kipling,  discovered  epic 
qualities  in  the  new  era.  Kipling's 
run  out  of  Xew  York  makes  the  ma- 
chine a  thing  alive,  a  sensitive,  joy- 
ous servant,  arousing  the  affectionate 
regard  of  the  engineer  who  runs  it. 
And  the  man,  of  course,  is  still 
story  of  a  steam  locomotive  on  a 
there,  behind  the  onward  gliding 
agent  of  transportation,  thunderous, 
irresistible,  swift ;  a  more  dramatic 
figure  than  before  because  somewhat 
more  mysterious.  And  unquestion- 
ably more  potent. 

All  this  was  merely  intensified  in 
the  entry  of  the  electric  locomotive 
upon  the  tremendous  stage  of  human 
development.  Power  as  magnificent 
as  that  of  its  predecessor,  the  steam 
locomotive,  but  noiseless  and  smoke- 
less in  its  application  to  the  driving 
wheels.  The  "man  behind"  more 
mysterious  than  ever,  and  reinforced 
by  other  men  still  further  behind — 
the  men  in  the  great  powerhouse 
where  giant  electric  generators,  hum- 
ming and  singing,  reinforce  the  elec- 
tric locomotive,  feeding  power  to  it 
in  a   steady,  unfailing,  wholly     ade- 
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quate  stream. 

It  is  only  slightly  more  than 
thirty-five  years  since  the  first  elec- 
tric locomotives  ran  on  the  main  line 
of  an  American  railroad.  They  AAere 
built  by  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  one 
of  the  oldest  railroads  on  this  conti- 
nent; and  they  operated  successfully 
in  the  railroad  tunnel  at  Baltimore, 
beginning  in  the  summer  of  1895. 
That  was  just  fifteen  years  after 
electricity  entered  upon  its  practical 
participation  in  daily  affairs,  which, 
in  turoij  was  fifty  years  after  Fara- 
day had  shown  the  way,  just  as 
sixty  years  elapsed  between  Watt's 
work  with  the  steam  engine  and  the 
beginning  of  steam 's  long  career  of 
universal  usefulness.  Thus  Faraday 
bore  the  same  relation  to  the  elec- 
tric period  of  the  age  of  power  that 
Watt  did  to  the  steam  period — that 
of  the  great  pioneer,  blazing  a  new 
trail,  far  out  in  front  of  the  march 
of  civilization. 

PoAver  meant  progress.  Machines 
became  more  useful  with  more  pow- 
er behind  them.  The  Avorld  of  hivtnan 
affairs  made  great  progress  because 
of  its  machines,  and  better  machines 
are  today  accelerating  the  world's 
progress.  In  both  respects,  electri 
city  is  in  epitome.  For  electricity 
made  poAver  flexible,  so  to  speak — an 
element  of  the  utmost  eonATenienee — 
and  also  gave  rise  to  machines  utiliz- 
ing automatism;  it  made  possible  the 
birth  of  the  race  of  the  robots.  Elec- 
trical automatism  has  already  entered 
railroading  to  a  certain  extent.  As 
for  electrical  convenience,  it  is  tan- 
gibly represented  by  the  electric  lo- 
comotive in  Avhich  the  operator  has 
no  steam  gauge  or  water  indicator  to 
watch  and  needs  no  fuel-carrying  ten- 
der.     His  poAver    is  there  ready  for 


him  at  the  turn  of  the  control  handle. 
Such  factors  (and  others  besides) 
have  entered  into  the  electrification 
of  4,400  miles  of  railroad  track  in 
the  United  States  and  into  definite 
projects  for  the  early  electrification 
of  3,400  more,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  345  million  dollars. 

When  electrified  suburban  service 
was  inaugurated  on  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  and  Western  Railroad 
last  year,  Thomas  A.  Edison  himself 
operated  the  first  electric  train,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  run,  he  remarked 
that  the  electrification  seemed  to  be 
highly  successful.  He  found  that 
the  electric-train-motorman  is  more 
of  a  director  of  the  machine  than 
even  the  steam-locomotive  engineer. 
This  seems  to  be  symbolic  of  the 
closer  alliance  bet\veen  man  and  the 
machine  AA'hich  economists  believe 
AA'ill  some  day  shift  most  of  the  hard 
muscle  Avork  of  the  Avorld  upon  the 
creation  of  metal,  Avhile  the  living 
creature,  the  man,  AA'ill  become  a  di- 
rector of  labor  perfomed  by  the 
metallic  Avorker.  Man  must,  and  will, 
remain  the  master,  and  the  machine 
must,   and   will,   remain   the   servant. 

But  steam  Avould  not  be  eliminated 
by  the  electrification  of  a  railroad 
unless  the  electric  poAver  were  ob- 
tained entirely  from  hydro-electric 
sources.  Steam  will  still  be  relied 
upon  to  a  major  extent,  as  a  primary 
source  of  power  in  the  generating 
station,  even  if  no  longer  the  direct 
source  of  power  applied  to  the  haul- 
ers of  the  trains.  So  steam  comes 
panting  lustily  down  the  years,  mak- 
ing the  steel  rails  sing  as  it  moves 
the  traffic  of  the  nations.  Its  place 
seems  secure  even  in  the  presence  of 
a  new  and  more  silent  giant  of  the 
sge  of  poAver  because  as  the  electric 
locomotive  flashes     past,     steam  can 
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still  be  heard,  purring  in  the  distant 
powerhouse  as  it  drives  the  monster 
turbine  generators  that  send  forth 
the  energy  for  moving  a  hundred 
railroad  trains.  These,  too,  are  ma- 
chines— these  turbine  generators — 
and  behind  the  machine  is  always  to 
be  found  its  creator,  man — who  has 
endowed  numberless  creations  of  me- 
tal with  the  power  to  serve  him  bet- 
ter than  he  could  serve  himself,  and 
who  directs  their  service  through  the 
power  of  his  brain. 

Nothing  more  dramatic  or  roman- 
tic than  this  has  ever  occurred  in  the 
economic  history  of  the  human  race. 


In  the  words  djf  Owen  D.  Young, 
"there  may  be  enough  poetry  in  the 
whirr  of  our  machines  so  that  our 
machine  age  will  become  immortal." 
And  Henry  D.  Hubbard,  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Standards, 
prepared  to  support  his  apparently 
Utopian  declaration,  with  scientific 
data,  has  pictured  humanity  "mea- 
suring its  way  toward  the  perfect 
day  when,  stripped  of  puny  taske, 
man's  supreme  career  will  be  creative 
dreams,  to  be  multiplied  by  the  au- 
tomatic machine  for  all  men  for  all 
time." 


HONOR  ROLL  FOR  DECEMBER 


Room  No.  1 
—A— 

Walter  Sistar,  Marvin  Tallent, 
Dewey  Cecil,  William  Barkley,  Dal- 
ton  Boswell,  Terrel  Cannon,  Howard 
Fralix,  John  Garret,  Richard  Hill, 
James  Modlin,  and  Fred  Crabtree. 

— B— 

Shirley  Earnhardt,  Joe  Hendrix, 
Francis  Hart,  Dan  Monroe,  Clyde 
Small,  Grady  Shipman,  Francis  Trex- 
ler,  Ray  Bulla,  Nathan  Cable,  Win- 
ifred Johnson,  Almond  Keen,  Jack 
Sparks,  William  Yow,  and  Burnie 
Lassiter. 

Boom  No.  2 

— A— 

Dermont  Burkhead,  Wayne  Coble, 
Sidney  Logan,  Cecil  Bailey,  Dobbin 
Hinton,  Winfred  Luck,  Ralph  Mar- 
tin, Eugene  Medford,  Hurley  Miller, 
Earl  NeaL  Joe  Roughton  and  Floyd 
Woods. 


— B— 

Claude  Conrad,  Archie  Holt,  Thom- 
as Hayden,  Jack  Hoxit,  Robert  Hill, 
Charles  Miller,  Charles  Smathers, 
John  Williamson,  Jesse  Brewer, 
Ernest  Carlton,  Fulton  Hare,  Ray 
Hager,  Dwight  Little,  Luby  Marsh- 
burn,  Garland  Moore,  Robert  True- 
love  and  John  Watkins. 

Boom  No.  3 
— A— 

Hermon  Owens,  H.  Hollifield,  Paul 
Icord  and  Fred  Cagle. 

— B— 

James  Bright,  Thomas  Clemmons, 
Willie  Bridges,  Boyce  Greene,  Lee 
West,  and  Ben  Merritt. 


Boom  No.  4 
— A— 

Brittain,     John     Flannery, 


Frank 
and  Eugene  Chapman 
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— B— 

Charles  Daggenhart,  Randolph  El- 
Jiott,  Russel  Ferris,  Earnest  Greene, 
William  Handford,  Garland  Hicks 
Emmitt  Jordan,  Woodrow  Spruill, 
Homer  Smith,  Sam  Wilson,  Allen 
Johnson,  Grover  Baker,  Robert  Ben- 
field,  Ralph  Cross,  Lawrence  Dorsett, 
Russel  Dorsett,  Fay  Pearson,  Charles 
Wagoner,  and  Charles  Everett. 

Room  No.  5 
— A— 

William  Allen,    Lester    Davis,  Eu- 
gene Hogan,   Frank    Lett,    Woodrow 
Murray,  Wade  P  h  i  1  e  m  o  n,    Lonnie 
Spivev,  and  James  Helms. 
— B— 

Glenn  Ennis,  Ransom  Kizziah,  John 
West,  and  Lawrence  Young. 


Room  No.  6 
— A— 

John  Kelly,  Henry  Irby,  Floyd 
Causey,  Ernest  Revis,  and  Harding 
Klutz. 

— B— 
RaJph   Long,    Ray    Helton,   Robert 
Futrel,  and  William  Allison. 
Room  No.  7 
— A— 
Bill  Barrett,   Walter  Beaver,  James 
Bill  Barrett,  Walter  Beaver,  James 
Sperling,    Jesse   Tyndall,  Charles 
Mounce,    Perry    Futrel,    Lee    Pearce, 
James  Lyerly,  John  H.  Evans,  Latha 
Miller,   Henry   Matthis,   J.   D.    Simp- 
son,   Dexter    Shoemaker,    Royal    By- 
num,  Nathan  Saunders,  Lolie  Carlile, 
Herman    Hammrick,     Vernon    Mack, 
and  Wesley  Handcock. 


CHRISTMAS  AT  THE  SCHOOL 


Asain  it  has  been  our  privilege  to 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  the  glorious 
Christmas  season. 

From  an  unstable  business  world, 
and  a  great  nation  experiencing  most 
depressing  economic  conditions,  there 
?,rose  a  Christmas  sj)irit  so  real  and 
vital  that  it  eclipsed  any  former  ex- 
pression, and  the  birth  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace  was  celebrated  in  1931  in  a 
genuine  spirit  of  love  and  good  will. 

The  Christmas  season  at  the  Jack- 
son Training  School  was  filled  with 
joy  and  gladness,  and  our  boys  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  this  festive  period. 

As  the  bell  sounded  at  seven  o'clock 
on  Christmas  Eve  we  assembled  in 
the  auditorium,  where  an  excellent 
program  was  rendered.  The  enter- 
tainment was  opened  by  the  singing 
of  an   old   Christmas   carol,  followed 


by  the  recitation  in  chorus  of  the 
second  chapter  of  Luke,  telling  of  the 
birth  of  the  Christ-child.  Prior  to 
the  Scripture  recitation  all  lights 
were  extinguished  except  those  on 
the  stage,  where  a  huge  tree  and  oth- 
er decorations,  brilliantly  adorned 
with  colored  lights,  made  a  beautiful 
picture.  The  annual  Christmas  ad- 
dress was  then  delivered  by  Rev.  H. 
G.  Allen,  pastor  of  Central  M.  E. 
Church,  Concord.  In  the  course  of 
his  remarks  the  speaker  emphasized 
the  fact  that  during  the  trying  peri- 
od through  which  the  entire  world  is 
passing,  our  only  hope  is  in  Him, 
whose  birth  we  are  now  celebrating. 
Following  Rev.  Allen's  address,  a 
play  entitled,  "On  the  Road  to  Beth- 
lehem," was  presented  by  eight  boys. 
This  play,  so  appropriate  to  the  sea- 
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son,  was  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be 
given  at  the  school,  and  the  manner 
in  which  these  boys  portrayed  the 
characters  such  as  the  shepherds  on 
the  hillside  above  Bethlehem;  Zippo- 
rah,  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  shep- 
herds; the  three  kings  of  the  Orient, 
and  the  angel,  bearer  of  "good  tid- 
ings,"  was   highly   commendable. 

Superintendent  Boger  then  spoke 
briefly  to  the  boys,  expressing  his  ap- 
preciation of  the  Christmas  program, 
and  concluded  his  remarks  with  the 
announcement  that  through  the  kind- 
ness  of  many  interested  friends 
throughout  the  State,  every  boy  at 
the  school  would  receive  a  substantial 
gift,  which  would  be  found  when  they 
returned  to  the  cottages.  Rev.  Allen 
then  pronounced  the  benediction, 
bringing  to  a  close  an  enjoyable 
Christmas  program. 

The  boys  spent  the  morning  of 
Christmas  Day  in  the  cottages,  en- 
joying the  treat  given  them  the  night 
before,  and  opening  packages  sent 
to  them  by  friends  and  relatives  at 
home. 

Next  in  order  was  the  Christmas 
dinner  consisting  of  roast  turkey 
with  dressing,  cranberry  sauce,  rice 
and  gravy,  boiled  ham,  pickles,  Eng- 
lish peas,  candied  sweet  potatoes, 
chocolate  and  cocoanut  cakes,  and 
peaches  with  cream.  It  would  be  a 
waste  of  energy  to  attempt  to  de- 
scribe how  these  youngsters  enjoyed 
such  a  dinner,  for  everyone  familiar 
with  growing  boys,  knows  what  enor- 
mous appetites  even  the  smallest  one 
is  capable  of  developing  at  this  time. 


The  afternoon,  as  well  as  the  fol- 
lowing day  was  spent  on  the  campus, 
where  the  boys  enjoyed  various 
games. 

On  the  Sunday  following  Christ- 
mas, the  afternoon  service  was  in 
charge  of  the  Charlotte  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Mr.  A.  L.  Roberts,  secretary  of  the 
organization,  conducted  this  service 
in  the  absence  of  our  good  friend, 
Mr.  A.  C.  Sheldon,  whose  wife  was 
critically  ill  in  a  Charlotte  hospital. 
At  the  close  of  the  service,  following 
a  custom  of  several  years,  Mr.  Rob- 
erts distributed  several  boxes  of  ap- 
ples among  the  boys. 

The  usiual  activities  at  the  school 
were  suspended  for  the  next  two 
days,  and  the  boys  were  -allowed  to 
indulge  in  various  amusements  in  the 
cottages,  on  ttie  campus  and  at  the 
ball  grounds. 

To  all  of  our  good  friends  through- 
out the  state,  who  contributed  to- 
w  a  r  d  s  making  possible  a  happy 
Christmas  season  for  our  boys;  to 
the  members  of  our  staff,  under 
whose  supervision  the  plans  were 
carried  out;  to  the  Misses  Coralie 
Means  and  Annie  Louise  Hoover, 
Mrs.  R.  E.  Jones,  Victor  Means,  Jr., 
and  John  C.  Drewry  Chapter,  No.  82, 
Royal  Arch  Masons,  all  of  Concord, 
who  furnished  costumes  and  robes 
for  the  play;  to  Messrs  Frank  Pharr 
and  Grrover  Love,  who  generously  do- 
nated Christmas  tree  and  cedars  for 
decorating,  we  tender  herewith  our 
most  hearty  thanks,  and  extend  best 
Avishes  for  success  and  happiness 
throughout  the  New  Year. 


Make  large  adventures:  trust  God  for  great  things. — Dr.  Bushnell. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Due  to  the  bad  weather,  very  few 
visitors  were  on  the  grounds  last 
Wednesday. 

— o — 

Several  hogs,  one  weighing  550 
pounds,  were  killed  last  week,  thus 
assuring  us  of  plenty  of  meat  for  our 
tables  for  some  time. 

T  w  e  n  t  y-f  ive  boys,  having  made 
good  records  here,  have  been  paroled 
since  January  1st.  As  these  lads  re- 
turn to  their  homes  our  best  wishes 
for  success  accompany  them. 
— o — 

Mr.  William  J.  Wingate,  a  former 
member  of  our  teaching  staff,  spent 
a  couple  of  days  at  the  school  last 
week.  He  is  now  employed  as  a 
teacher  in  the  school  at  Krause,  and 
living  with  his  mother  at  Lincolnton. 
— o — 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Branch  and  Mr.  E.  F. 
Gettys,  officials  of  the  De  la  Howe 
State  School,  a  state-supported  or- 
phanage, at  McCormick,  S.  C,  visit- 
ed the  Training  School  the  other  day, 
and  expressed  themselves  as  being 
well  pleased  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  work  is  being  carried  on 
here. 

— o — 

Among  the  new  arrivals  we  notice 
a  pair  of  twins.     These  little  fellows, 


aged  twelve,  came  to  us  from  Mc- 
Dowell County.  There  is  consider- 
able difference  in  the  size  of  these 
youngsters,  and  we  are  told  that,  con- 
trary to  the  usual  custom,  the  little 
fellow  generally  looks  after  the  big 
one. 

— o — 
The   following   letter  from   one   of 
our  paroled  boys  was  received  during 
Christmas  Aveek: 

Asheboi-o,  N.  C. 

Dec.  20,  1931. 

Dear  Mr.  Boger: 

Christmas  is  here  again  and  I 
thought  I  had  better  write  you  and 
wish  you  and  everybody  at  the  school 
a  "Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy 
New  Year." 

I  am  still  in  High  School  and  have 
two  more  years  to  finish  in,  then  if 
everything  works  out  "0.  K."  I  am 
going  to  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  Law  School. 

You  can  write  to  Mr.  R.  J.  Hilker, 
Supt.,  Asheboro  High  School,  for  my 
record  and  conduct  if  you  are  inter- 
ested in  it. 

I  am  coming  to  see  "you  all"  next 
summer. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Bynum  Williams. 


The  question  is  not,  What  can  you  do?  but  What  can  you  and  God  to- 
gether do? — Abbott. 
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"As  an  American  citizen,  I  take  great  pride  in 
my  country,  her  prosperity  and  institutions,  and 
would  defend  any  state  if  her  rights  were  invaded. 
But  I  can  anticipate  no  greater  calamity  for  the 
country  than  a  dissolution  of  the  union.  It  would 
be  an  accumulation  of  all  the  evils  we  complain  of, 
and  I  am  willing  to  sacrifice  everything  but  honor 
for  its  preservation." — Lee. 
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BUSY  BEN  FRANKLIN 

"Benjamin  Franklin  was  born  January  17,  1706,  and  died  in  his  eighty- 
fourth  year  on  April  17,  1790. 

"In  these  days  of  rush  and  hurry,  many  of  us  accomplish  so  little  even 
though  we  act  so  busily,  and  it  is  always  inspiring  to  look  back  upon  the  life 
of  a  man  who,  in  the  slow  days  of  old,  accomplished  so  much. 

"A  recent  book  contained  a  collection  of  testimonials  by  men  and  women  in 
all  walks  of  life  to  the  genius  of  Franklin.  These  testimonials  are  studies  of 
the  activity  of  Franklin  as  printer,  editor,  publisher,  bookseller,  inventor, 
business  man,  financier,  philanthropist,  economist,  teacher  of  thrift,  philoso- 
pher, moralist,  patron  of  education,  diplomat,  song  writer,  cartoonist,  spelling 
reformer,  stove  maker,  advertiser,  insurance-company  organizer,  geologist, 
philosopher  of  hygiene,  meteorologist,  physicist,  chemistt  spectacle  maker,  to 
mention  the  more  important  activities  of  this  amazing  American. 

"To  contemplate  the  life  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  in  even  part  of  its  busy 
activity,  is  more  than  enough  to  disturb  a  lazy  man." — Selected. 


IMPORTANT  BOARD  MEETING 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Jackson  Training  School  met  at  one  o'clock 
Jianuary  7th,  1932,  in  the  superintendent's  private  office  at  the  Cannon  Me- 
morial Building, — the  regular  quarterly  meeting*. 

The  members  present  were  Hon.  L.  T.  Hartsell,  Chairman,  Messrs  Herman 
Cone,  J.  E.  Latham,  D.  B.  Coltrane,  Paul  Whitlock,  Mesdames  I.  W.  Faison, 
R.  0.  Everett  and  Miss  Easdale  Shaw. 

After  hearing  the  reports  of  regular  detail  work  given  in  a  most  satisfac- 
tory manner  by  the  superintendent,  the  question  of  curtailment  of  expendi- 
tures of  the  institution,  as  instructed  by  the  Budget  Bureau,  with  a  view  of 
living  within  70  per  cent  of  appropriation  made  by  the  last  Legislature,  was 
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the  question  most  seriously  considered  by  the  Board  as  a  Avhole.     This  prob- 
lem of  finances  is  one  to  be  considered  by  all  institutions  of  the  State. 

The  Board  members  and  superintendent  of  the  Jackson  Training  School 
realizing  conditions,  that  expenses  had  to  be  met,  begun  at  once  to  work  out 
plans  to  adjust  the  Jackson  Training  School  affairs  in  a  manner  that  would 
not  necessitate  eliminating  any  activities  of  the  school,  therefore,  at  the  same 
time  retain  all  of  the  personnel.  This  showed  an  interested  and  magnanimous 
spirit  upon  the  part  of  the  Board  members  and  the  superintendent.  The 
Board  decided  that  instead  of  eliminating  activities  and  personnel  for  every 
one  to  accept  a  salary  cut.  The  highest  paid  officials  realized  a  deep  cut,  but 
the  whole  salary  wage  of  the  institution  was  made  considerably  less.  This 
plan  to  be  tried  out  three  months  with  a  hope  conditions  in  the  state  will  be 
adjusted.  We  are  most  happy  to  relate  that  practically  every  one  of  the  en- 
tire personnel  accepted  the  cut  most  graciously  rather  than  to  see  any  drastic 
changes  made  that  would  retard  the  progress  of  the  school.  The  members 
of  the  Board  had  a  most  arduous  task,  but  they  did  what  they  thought  was 
their  duty  and  best  for  the  institution.  We  congratulate  each  and  every  one. 
We  think  they  acted  wisely. 

*  *-»  ******  *  * 

A  HAPPY  MEDIUM 

National  Thrift  Week  begins  with  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Benja- 
min Franklin,  January  17th,  the  country's  greatest  economist,  whose  view- 
points of  thrift  were  learned  in  the  school  of  self-denial,  laving  at  a  time 
when  the  curbing  of  desires  was  necessary. 

Since  passing  through  a  year  frought  with  uncertainties,  that  have  puz- 
zled every  class  and  condition  of  mankind,  it  is  nothing  short  of  wisdom  to 
consider  seriously  a  well  advised  plan  for  every  phase  of  life,  from  the  home 
to  the  biggest  business  concern  of  the  country. 

A  fine  slogan  for  this  coming  year  is  to  "watch  expenses  so  as  to  have  a 
balanced  account  each  month,"  buy  the  essentials  first  and  then  if  possible  in- 
dulge in  the  non-essentials  as  far  as  circumstances  will  permit.  This  much 
discussed  world-wide  economic  question  is  an  individual  affair  and  needs  in- 
dividual attention.  There  are  many  who  praise  the  "good  spender,"  but  pay 
day  has  to  come,  and  the  fellow  who1  meets  his  obligations  promptly  will  be 
greatly  landed  by  the  creditor.    In  this  age  of  depression  we  do  not  boast  of 
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having  a  cure-all  for  the  ills  of  the  country,  but  just  suggest  the  practicing 
of  self-denial,  neither  spend  to  exceed  one's  income,  and  there  will  prevail  a 
freer  spirit  than  possible  to  find  in  a  debt  ridden  community. 

Thrift  means  to  be  careful  and  wise  in  spending  and  using  means  so  as  not 
to  be  considered  either  niggardly  or  wasteful. 

FIRST  SALARY— FIVE  CENTS  PER  HOUR 

Not  a  finer  tribute  can  be  paid  any  person  than  to  be  accepted  as  a  philan- 
thropist, one  who  lived  not  for  self  aggrandisement  alone,  but  lived  to  make 
a  life,  or  to  make  living  conditions  better  for  the  sake  of  humanity.  This  is 
the  universal  commendation  paid  Julius  Rosenwald,  who  begun  his  business 
experiences  in  a  small  way,  pumping  a  church  organ  for  five  cents  an  hour, 
but  when  passing  to  the  Great  Beyond  he  was  considered  a  prince  merchant, 
manager  of  the  biggest  mail-order-department-store,  Sears  Roebuck  and  Co., 
in  the  country, — a  very  rich  man  and  generous  beyond  a  fault.  During  his 
span  of  life,  nearly  three  score  and  ten,  his  benefactions  to  humanity  totaled 
more  than  $40,000,000,  and  his  personal  contributions  since  the  beginning  of 
this  century  reached  more  than  $20,000,000.  Besides  these  contributions  for 
the  sake  of  sweet  charity,  through  the  endowment  200,000  shares  of  Sears 
Roebuck  stock  was  created  the  Rosenwald  foundation  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  carrying  on  his  benefactions  after  death. 

Probably  he  is  best  known  for  his  efforts  to  provide  improved  educational 
facilities  for  Negroes.  His  generosity  and  rapid  rise  in  the  business  world 
are  sufficient  proof  that  he  had  a  double  interest,  time  for  the  business  af- 
fairs that  engaged  his  attention  also  a  deep  consideration  for  the  less  fortu- 
nate, passing  on  to  those  in  need  of  the  fruits  of  his  labor. 

********** 

A  MOST  INTERESTING  WORK 

We  just  happened  a  few  days  ago  to  be  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent 
of  the  Jackson  Training  School,  and  it  was  then  we  noticed  many  visitors 
and  numerous  boys  standing  around.  Most  naturally  the  reason  for  extra 
guests  and  the  assembling  of  boys  was  asked.  It  was  not  long  before  the  in- 
formation was  given  out  it  was  the  season  to  give  out  paroles.     The  picture 
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grew  mare  interesting,  the  boys  were  good  to  look  at,  all  dressed  up  in  new 
clothes  ready  to  start  for  home,  and  the  parents  were  splendid  looking  and 
they,  too,  seemed  to  be  happy,  showing  interest  and  appreciation  of  the  pro- 
gress the  boys  had  made  in  the  school. 

We  stood  at  the  door  of  the  Cannon  Building  as  the  boys  passed  out. 
Would  you  believe  it — those  boys  when  all  dressed  up  looked  as  good  as  the 
young  fellow,  in  any  of  the  colleges  of  the  State.  Not  a  one  passed  that  did 
not  say  "good-bye"  in  a  most  tender  manner  as  he  extended  his  hand.  We 
did  not  know  their  names,  but  as  each  one  passed  there  went  up  a  prayer — 
"thank  heavens  there  goes  out  a  hope,  and  but  for  this  institution,  all  of  the 
good  people  have  worked  for  and  supported,  there  would  possibly  have  been 
another  human  wreck." 

This  truly  is  the  season  to  economize,  but  not  to  despair  when  doing  the 
work  of  the  Master — rendering  a  service  to  childhood  and  manhood,  to  the 
end  that  all  neglected  ones  may  realize  the  highest  blessings  of  civilization 
on  earth  and,  finally,  the  joys  of  Heaven.  We  were  visibly  touched,  seeing 
the  old  boys  pass  over  the  threshold  of  this  splendid  school1,  out  into  the  world 
with  all  of  its  social  entanglements,  but  still  there  was  a  hope  that  each 
would  prove  most  worthy.  There  develops  a  strong  attachment  between  the 
boys  and  officers  of  this  institution,  so  "parole  day"  is  a  rather  sad  one  for 
every  one  at  the  Jackson  Training  School. 

********** 

THE  SUPREME  NEED 

The  need  of  the  hour  in  the  business  world  is  courage  and  confidence  as 
expressed  in  this  splendid  article  from  the  pen  of  ex-Governor  A.  W.  Mc- 
Lean, who  in  every  interest  of  Nation  and  State  has  shown  up  as  a  man  of 
fine  business  acumen.  This  from  the  Robesonian  makes  Avholesome  reading, 
if  accepted  will  prove  a  cure  for  mental  paralysis: 

"Loss  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  themselves  and  in 
everything  is  the  most  serious  thing  that  confronts  us,"  said  Governor 
McLean.  "I  can't  understand  how  a  Christian  people  can  allow  them- 
selves to  drift  into  such  an  attitude  of  discouragement  and  fear.  Every- 
thing is  based  on  confidence,  and  when  that  is  gone  all  is  gone.  We  have 
allowed  ourselves  to  get  discouraged  When  we  really  know  nothing  of  real 
adversity.  This  immediate  section  is  in  better  condition  than  any  other 
section  in  North  Carolina  or  in  the  United  States.  None  need  suffer  in 
Robeson  countv  for  food  or  raiment.     We  know  nothing  of  the  suffer- 
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ing  and  want  that  confronts  many  people  in  the  Large  cities. 

"With  the  beginning  of  the  New  Year  there  should  be  a  restoration  of 
confidence  and  greater  hope  for  the  future.  People  always  have  hope  of 
better  conditions  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year. 

"The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  work  hard  and  spend  as  little  as  possible. 
If  we  produce  less  at  low  cost  we'll  break  even  and  come  out." 

No  better  advice  for  the  New  Year  could  be  given.  Doubt  and  fear 
sap  the  strength  and  paralyze  one's  energies.  They  help  to  make  con- 
ditions worse  and  bring  about  what  is  feared. 

All  depends  upon  confidence  in  ourselves  and  in  others,  and  no  better 
resolution  can  be  formed  for  1932  than  for  each  of  us  to  resolve  to  exer- 
cise that  confidence. 

************ 


NEW  STATE  TREASURER— JOHN  P.  STEDMAN 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  John  P.  Stedman,  as  State  Treasurer,  to  fill  out 
the  unexpired  term  caused  by  the  sudden  death  of  Captain  Nathan  O'Berry, 
State  Treasurer,  is  generally  accepted  as  a  wise  selection.  At  first,  from  the 
fact  Mr.  Stedman  was  young,  just  38  years,  and  not  known  as  a  politician, 
the  appointment  w^as  a  surprise,  but  since  learning  Captain  O'Berry  con- 
sidered Mr.  Stedman  not  only  a  fine  executive,  but  one  of  the  best  informed 
men  as  to  the  affairs  of  the  State,  has  sufficed  that  Mr.  Stedman  is  the  man 
for  so  important  a  post.  Besides  it  is  a  compliment  to  the  State's  distin- 
guished citizen,  Capt.  O'Berry,  for  the  people  to  accept  without  questioning 
a  man  approved  by  him  for  this  office  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  and 
difficult  to  fill,  especially  so  at  this  time. 

State  Treasurer  Stedman 's  predecessors  were  exemplary  gentlemen,  thor- 
oughly qualified  and  seasoned  as  to  the  needs  of  the  hour,  also  popular  and 
approachable,  but  the  many  friends  of  the  new  incumbent  feel  he  will  mea^ 
sure  up  to  the  duties  of  the  office.  Mr.  Stedman  is  thought  to  be  the  young- 
est state  treasurer  in  the  historv  of  the  state. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

With  Old  Hurrygraph 


"Be  strong,  be  strong,  my  soul, 

nor  ever  weaken, 
Be  not  thy  courage  flown, 
But  see  through  the  soon  rifted 

mists,  the  beacon 
That  shines    to    cheer    thee  on." 

A  host  of  people  mislay  a  whole 
lot  of  kind  words. 

— o— 

We  can  next  do  honor  to  St.  Val- 
entine, St.  Patrick,  and  the  income 
tax  return,  and  then  return  to  our 
search  for  prosperity. 

The  calendar  reminds  us  that  this 
is  Leap  Year.  A  young  man  is  a 
goner  if  he  does  not  learn  to  say 
"No."  Take  my  word  for  it,  women 
will  propose — a  whole  lot  of  things 
— whether  it  is  leap  year  or  not. 
Woe  unto  the  man  who  says  "No" 
then. 

— o — 
Love  is  said  to  be  responsible  for 
three-fourths  of  the  happiness  in  the 
world.  And  at  the  same  time  it  is 
said  to  be  responsible  for  nine-tenths 
of  the  misery.  I  guess  the  latter  al- 
ludes to  the  love  of  things  that  do 
not  make  for  happiness. 

— o — 
As  a  nation  we  have  learned  much 
in  the  last  few  years,  including  the 
knowledge  that  co-operation,  arbitra- 
tion, and  a  broadened  viewpoint  is 
very  much  better  than  senseless 
fighting.  We  have  learned  that  we 
must  give,  as  well  as  take. 

— o — 
Rockne  is  a  new  automobile  that 
has  been  put  out.     I  have  just  heard 
a  good  joke  about  it.     Mrs.  Rockne 


is  suing  the  company  for  damages 
because  the  new  Rockne  is  a  sedan 
and  Knute  Rockne  was  a  coach. 

That  fatal  "if"  again.  Secretary 
Lamont  says  the  United  States  would 
be  a  year  along  on  its  way  back  to 
prosperity  IF  it  wasn't  for  Europe. 
And  Europe  says  it  would  be  on  its 
way  back  to  prosperity  IF  it  wasn't 
for  Uncle  Shyloek  hanging  on  repay- 
ment of  the  war  debts.  It's  always 
some  other  fellow  that's  to  blame. 
Of  late  it's  two  other  fellows. 

We've  had  government  by  injunc- 
tion, and  government  by  propagan- 
da; now  it  looks  as  though  soimebody 
is  attempting  to  set  up  a  govern- 
ment by  explosions.  We're  all  get- 
ting so  nervous  we're  afraid  to  open 
a  package  containing  a  necktie  and 
a  pair  of  slippers  from  Aunt  Fannie 
without  taking  it  out  on  a  vaeant 
lot  and  shooting  at  it  first  with  a 
shotgun.  Those  persons  who  think 
everything  can  be  cured  immediate- 
ly by  a  constitutional  amendment 
ought  to  think  this  over. 

Wherein  does  year  before  last  re- 
semble this  year?  Well,  year  be- 
fore last  was  1930,  and  this  year  is 
nineteen  hundred  and  thirty-two 
(too.) 

— o — 

We  hear  a  great  deal  these  days 
over  the  radio  about  mouth  washes. 
There  was  a  mouth  wash  in  my_ 
grandmother  Peyton's  day  that  was 
very  effective.  It  was  a  germ  killer 
all  right.  Once  used  it  was  never 
needed    again.     She   used    soft    soap 
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on  my  mouth  one  day  when  she 
heard  me  use  a  bad  word.  The  way 
some  people  do  the  so-called  soft- 
soaping  these  days  is  of  an  entirely 
different  nature. 

Some  of  the  newspapers  are  very 
enthusiastic  over  the  reutrn  of  the 
"nickel  shine."  One  of  my  early  re- 
collections is  the  pickaninny  boot- 
black, who  used  Mason's  blacking — 
a  round  box  with  a  yellow  label,  hav- 
ing on  it  a  picture  of  a  big  boot,  a 
little  dog  prancing  around  and  his 
image  was  reflected  on  the  boot.  The 
customer  placed  his  foot  on  a  small 
box.  A  dauber  was  used  to  spread 
the  blocking  over  a  boot,  (they  had 
boots  in  those  days,  mind  you)  and 
two  brushes  brought  out  the  polish. 
The  bottles  and  rags  used  now  were 
unknown,  and  on  the  street  the  cus- 
tomer took  his  shine  standing  up. 
Shoe  shines,  like  the  times,  have  al- 
so changed  from  what  they  used  to 
be. 

— o — 

The  United  States  is  declared  to 
be  much  richer  than  before  the 
World  War.  Maybe  so!  But  there 
are  plenty  of  fellows,  like  myself, 
who  have  failed  to  participate  in  the 
increased  wealth.  From  my  view- 
point, the  rich  have  grown  richer, 
and  the  poor,  poorer. 
— o — 

Frank  B.  Kellogg,  at  75,  says : 
"Thrift,  industry,  and  economy  will 
lift' this  nation  from  its  difficulties." 
That's   true.     The    same    thin°:    will 


ljift  any  man  to  higher  usefulness 
and  a  happier  life — if  he's  got  the 
inclination  to  be  thrifty,  and  econo- 
mize, and  has  the  industrial  plant 
to  work  in. 

— o— 

Let  us,  brothers  and  sisters,  re- 
solve this  glad  New  Year  to  kick 
like  a  bay  steer  at  depression,  and 
the  use  of  the  word,  bigotry,  bandi- 
try, cancellation  of  war  debts,  bad 
laws,  stupid  politics,  pussyfooting, 
and  hysteria.  For  when  there  isn't 
a  kick  left  in  our  system  we  might 
as  well  be  buried. 

— o — 

Relaxation  is  one  of  the  greatest 
of  tonics,  and  akin  to  it  is  a  change 
of  scenery.  If  you  feel  run  down, 
and  your  mind  is  sluggish,  and  ideas 
and  things  do  not  start  off  smooth- 
ly, do  something  different.  If  you 
are  downhearted,  drive  the  car  along 
roads  you  seldom  go.  A  bright 
flower,  or  a  bouquet  of  them,  on  your 
desk  to  glance  at  when  you  lpok  up, 
is  a  pleasing  relaxation  to  the  eyes. 
Impressive  pictures  on  the  wall  are 
soothing  things  to  gaze  at,  when  you 
look  away  from  your  typewriter, 
book,  manuscript,  or  perplexing  prob- 
lems, and  will  .aid  to  give  you  new 
inspiration  and  cheerfulness  towards 
the  routine  of  daily  work,  "and  the 
cares  that  infest  the  day  shall  fold 
their  tents  like  the  Arabs,  and  as 
silently  away."  Cares  and  worries 
seek  out  wrinkled  brows  and  hollow 
eyes,  and  build  themselves  caves  to 
abide  in  them. 


"Faith  is  a  venture,  the  venture  of  the  soul  in  opposition  to  the  rea- 
son. ' ' — Dawson. 
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FRANKLIN,  THE  DILIGENT  BOY  WHO 
STOOD  BEFORE  KINGS 


By  J.  Edmund  Brewton 


BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN 
January   17,   1706  —  April  17,   1790 


The  boy  was  born  into  a  home  of 
children.  His  father,  Josiah  Frank- 
lin, and  his  mother,  ,Abiah  Folger 
Franklin,  were  a  poor  couple  who 
had  to  work  hard  to  supply  their 
large  family  with  clothes  and  food. 
Benjamin  was  the  fifteenth  little 
Franklin,  and  the  tenth  boy  to  come 
into  the  home  of  this  honest  and 
self-respecting   couple. 

Being  the  tenth  son,  or  as  his  fath- 
er said,  "the  tithe  son,"  Josiah 
Franklin  wished  to  dedicate  the  boy 
to  the  ministry.  With  this  in  mind, 
at  the  age  of  eight  he  was  sent  to 
school.  His  school  days  were  to  be 
short-lived,  however,  for  after  two 
years  of  studying  reading  and  writ- 


ing, (he  learned  little  arithmetic, 
for  he  hated  to  work  with  numbers), 
his  father,  because  of  pressing  fi- 
nancial affairs,  took  him  out  of 
school. 

The  boy,  who  was  now  ten,  went 
to  work,  assisting  his  father  in  the 
soap  and  eandlemaking  business. 
He  disliked  the  work  very  much. 
His  Uncle  Benjamin  tried  to  cheer 
him  up.  He  said  to  the  boy  one  day, 
"It  isn't  so  much  what  you  do  in 
life,  as  how  you  do  it."  Another 
time  Uncle  Benjamin  came  into  the 
soap-fat  room  where  the  boy  was 
working  and  brought  him  a  Bible. 
When  the  boy  looked  up  Uncle  Ben- 
jamin   read    to     him     this     passage: 
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"Seest  thou  a  man  diligent  in  his 
business,  he  shall  stand  before 
kings. ' ' 

Little  did  Uncle  Benjamin,  or  the 
boy,  realize  how  truly  prophetic 
these  words  were  to  prove.  The  boy 
was  destined  to  become  diligent  and 
frugal;  and  upon  these  two  qualities 
he  was  to  shape  a  man  of  great  im- 
portance to  America  and  the  world. 
The  boy  was  really  to  stand  "be- 
fore queens  and  kings,  dressed  in 
velvet  and  laees,  before  he  died." 
As  he  put  it  when  and  old  man,  "I 
stood  before  five  kings,  and  even  had 
the  honor  of  sitting  down  with  one, 
the  King  of  Denmark,  to  dinner." 

Benjamin  had  already  learned  at 
the  age  of  seven  the  value  of  mon- 
ey. Someone  had  given  him  a  hand- 
ful of  pennies,  as  many  as  he  could 
hold  in  his  little  fist.  With  pride 
he  started  to  the  toy  shop;  but,  on 
the  way  he  became  charmed  with  the 
magic  notes  of  a,  whistle,  which  was 
being  blown  by  another  boy.  He  was 
so  enchanted  that  he  offered  the 
owner  of  the  whistle  all  his  pen- 
nies for  it.  The  exchange  of  pen- 
nies and  whistle  was  promptly  made. 

"I  then  came  home,"  says  the 
boy,  "and  went  whistling  all  over 
the  house,  much  pleased  with  my 
whistle,  but  disturbing  all  the  fam- 
ily. My  brothers,  and  sisters,  and 
eousins,  understanding  the  bargain 
I  had  made,  told  me  I  had  given 
four  times  as  much  for  it  as  it  was 
worth;  put  me  in  mind  what  good 
things  I  might  have  bought  with  the 
rest  of  the  money;  and  laughed  at 
me  so  much  for  my  folly,  that  I 
cried  with  vexation;  and  the  reflect- 
ion gave  me  more  chagrin  than  the 
wjhistle  gave  me  pleasure. 

"This,  however,  was  afterward  of 
use  to  me,  the  impression  continuing 


on  my  mind;  so  that  often  when  I 
was  tempted  to  buy  some  unneces- 
sary thing,  I  said  to  myself,  Don't 
give  too  much  for  the  whistle;  and 
I  saved  my  money."  An  Italian 
sculptor  hearing  this  story  made  a 
statue  of  the  boy  with  a  whistle  and 
called  it  Franklin  and  His  Whistle. 

When  the  boy  became  twelve,  his 
father  decided  to  see  what  he  was 
interested  in.  He,  however,  had  pro- 
voked his  father  to  this  by  declaring 
that  he  wanted  to  go  to  sea.  He 
had  always  loved  the  water.  As  a 
little  fellow,  his  chief  delight  was 
swimming.  From  early  years  the 
boy's  experimental  attitude  was  evi- 
dent. Besides  swimming,  the  boy 
had  a  fondness  for  kite-flying,  which 
was  to  lead  him  later  to  his  famous 
electrical  experiment.  But  even  now 
his  inquisitive  mind  was  at  work, 
and  he  was  wonderng  what  would 
happen  if  he  went  in  swimming  wdth 
a  kite  tied  to  his  waist. 

With  this  boy  to  get  an  idea  was 
to  try  it  out.  He  tied  a  kite  to  his 
wraist,  got  it  up  into  the  air,  and 
then  jumped  into  the  w-ater.  The 
kite,  he  found,  pulled  him  along 
nicely.  If  he  wanted  to  go  slower, 
all  he  did  was  to  let  out  on  the 
string;  if  he  wanted  to  go  faster, 
all  he  had  to  do  was  to  tighten  on 
the  string  and  send  the  kite  higher 
into  the  air.  Thus  the  boy  combined 
two  of  his  chief  sports  into  one, 
w;hich  might  be  called  kite-swimming. 

The  boy  felt  that  love  of  the  sea, 
that  call  of  the  sea  which  John 
Masefield  describes  "as  a  wild  call 
and  a  clear  call  that  may  not  be 
denied."  But  Josiah  Franklin  had 
lost  one  $011  at  sea,  and,  therefore, 
was  determined  to  interest  Benjamin 
in  some  other  trade,  if  possible. 

The    boy,    from    childhood,    was  a 
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lover  of  books.  In  fact,  all  his  spare 
time  and  money  was  devoted  to  ac- 
quiring and  reading  books.  This 
fact  led  his  father  to  attempt  to 
make  him  a  printer.  James,  his 
brother,  was  already  of  that  profes- 
sion, and  with  some  persuasion  the 
boy  was  finally  induced  to  go  in  with 
his  brother  as  an  apprentice.  He 
was  to  be  an  apprentice  for  eleven 
years,  until  his  twenty-first  birthday; 
he  was,  however,  to  be  granted 
journeyman's  wages  during  the  last 
year. 

The  boy  had  the  advantage  here 
of  being  able  to  get  more  books,  and 
of  coming  into  contact  with  many 
literary  men  Avho  came  to  the  shop. 
As  the  owner  and  editor  of  one  of 
the  earliest  papers,  The  New  Eng- 
land Courant,  James  Franklin  pos- 
sessed quite  a  literary  standing  in 
Boston.  The  boy,  hearing  literary 
men  discuss  their  work,  became  am- 
bitious to  become  a  writer  himself. 

He  read  some  poetry  about  this 
time,  and  decided  to  try  his  own 
hand  at  it.  Good  at  imitation, 
he  wrote  some  poetry  in  the  Grub- 
street-ballad  style,  which  his  broth- 
er James  printed,  and  had  the  boy 
go  about  town  selling  them.  One  of 
these  was  called  The  Lighthouse 
Tragedy.  Another  told  the  story  of 
the  taking  of  Blackbeard,  the  pirate. 
The  boy  later  said.  "The  first  sold 
Avonderuflly  .  .  .  This  flattered  my 
vanity;  but  my  father  discouraged 
me  by  ridiculing  my  performances, 
and  telling  me  verse-makers  were 
usually  beggars.  So  I  escaped  be- 
ing- a  poet,  most  probably  a  very  bad 
one. " 

About  this  time,  when  Benjamin 
was  sixteen,  he  determined  to  go  on 
a  vegetable  diet.     This  proved  incon- 


venient for  his  brother  who>  boarded 
him,  as  well  as  all  his  other  appren- 
tices. The  boy  proposed  to  his  broth- 
er that  if  he  would  give  him,  week- 
ly, half  the  money  he  paid  for  his 
board,  he  would  board  himself.  It 
was  immediately  agreed  upon,  and 
the  boy  found  by  this  arrangement 
he  could  save  half  of  what  he  was 
paid,  with  which  he  could  buy  books. 

And  there  was  still  another  ad- 
vantage. "My  brother,,"  explains 
the  boy,  "and  the  rest  going  from 
the  printing-house  to  their  meals,  I 
remained  there  alone,  and  dispatch- 
ing presently  my  little  repast,  which 
often  was  no  more  than  a  biscuit  or 
a  slice  of  bread,  a  handful  of  rai- 
sins or  a  tart  from  the  pastry-cook's, 
and  a  glass  of  vater,  had  the  rest 
of  the  time  till  their  return  for 
study. " 

Thus  is  shoAvn  how  the  boy  came 
to  value  two  important  things  of 
life, — money  and  time.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  the  boy  in  manhood 
wrote  such  proverbs  as:  Dost  thou 
love  life,  then  do  not  squander  time, 
for  that  is  the  stuff  life  is  made  of; 
and,  Lost  time  is  never  found  again; 
and  if  you  would  be  Avealthy,  think 
of  saving  as  Avell  as  of  getting. 

The  boy  Avas,  hoAArever,  sarcastic 
and  vain,  and  his  brother  James 
Avas  not  so  easy  to  get  along  with,  so 
the  brothers  disagreed.  The  boy 
sold  some  of  his  books,  was  taken 
aboard  a  Ncav  York  sloop  privately, 
a,nd  three  days  later,  found  himself 
at  seventeen  alone  and  almost  pen- 
niless in  NeAV  York. 

He  went  to  Mr.  William  Bradford, 
a  printer  Avho  had  moved  to  New 
York  from  Philadelphia,  and  asked 
for  work.  "My  son  at  Philadelphia 
has   lately   lost   his    principal    hand. 
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I  Relieve  he  may  employ  you,"  Mr. 
Bradford  told  him. 

Philadelphia  was  about  a  hundred 
miles  from  New  York;  but  the  boy 
set  out  in  a  boat  for  Amboy,  leav- 
ing- his  chest  and  thing's  to  follow 
him  around  by  sea,  A  storm  came 
up  and  drove  their  little  boat  upon 
Long  Island.  A  Dutchman,  who  was 
a  passenger,  fell  overboard.  But  the 
boy  reached  out  as  he  was  sinking 
and  grabbed  him  by  the  hair  of  the 
head,  and  drew  him  up  into  the  boat 
again. 

'"When  we  drew  near  the  island," 
describes  the  boy,  "we  found  it  was 
at  a  place  where  there  could  be  no 
landing,  there  being  a  great  surf  on 
the  stony  beach.  So  we  dropped  an- 
chor, and  swung  around  toward  the 
shore.  Some  people  came  down  to 
the  water's  edge  and  hallooed  to  us, 
as  we  did  to  them;  but  the  wind  was 
so  high,  and  the  surf  so  loud,  that 
we  could  not  hear  so  as  to  under- 
stand each  other.  There  were  ca- 
noes on  the  shore,  and  we  made 
signs,  and  halloed  that  they  should 
fetch  us;  but  they  either  did  not  un- 
derstand us,  or  thought  it  impracti- 
cable, so  they  went  away,  and  night 
coming  on,  we  had  no  remedy  but 
to  wait  till  the  wind  should  abate; 
and,  in  the  meantime,  the  boatman 
and  I  concluded  to  sleep,  if  we  could; 
and  so  crowded  into  the  scuttle, 
with  the  Dutchman,  who  was  still 
wret;  and  the  spray  beating  over  the 
head  of  our  boat,  leaked  through  to 
us,  so  that  we  were  soon  as  wet  as 
he. 

"In  this  manner  we  lay  all  night, 
with  very  little  rest ;  but  the  wind 
abating  next  day,  we  made  shift  to 
reach  Amboy  before  night,  having 
been  thirty  hours  on  the  water, 
without  victuals. ' ' 


That  evening  the  boy  felt  fever- 
ish and  went  to  bed;  but  feeling 
better  the  next  morning,  h«  crossed 
the  ferry  and  set  out  on  foot  to  Bur- 
lington, where  he  had  been  told 
boats  could  be  had  for  Philadelphia. 
Burlington  was  fifty  miles  away, 
and  to  add  the  boy's  discomfiture  it 
rained  all  day.  He  stopped  at  an 
old  inn  and  spent  the  night,  and  the 
next  day  proceeded  to  within  eight 
or  ten  miles  of  Burlington,  stopping 
the  last  night  at  an  inn,  kept  by  one, 
Dr.    Brown. 

Imagine  the  '  boy's  despair  upon 
finding  when  he  reached  Burlington 
on  that  Saturday  afternoon  that  the 
regular  boats  had  gone  before  his 
arrival  and  no  more  were  to  leave 
before  Tuesday.  That  afternoon, 
however,  as  the  boy  was  walking 
along  the  river  bank,  a  boat  came 
by  going  to  Philadelphia,  and  they 
took  him  aboard.  They  had  to  row 
all  the  way  as  there  was  no  wind, 
and  then,  in  the  darkness  they  got 
lost,  put  into  shore  and  landed  near 
an  old  fence.  When  the  sun  arose 
they  located  themselves,  and  about 
eight  or  nine  o  'clock  Sunday  morn- 
ing  they   arrived   in   Philadelphia. 

The  boy,  cold,  bedraggled,  and 
friendless,  sought  to  relieve  his  hun- 
ger by  buying  from  a  baker  some 
rolls,  three  to  be  exact.  "I  was  sur- 
prised at  the  quantity,"  says  the 
boy,  "hut  took  it,  and  having  no 
room  in  my  pockets,  walked  off  with 
a  roll  under  each  arm,  and  eating 
the  other.  Thus  I  went  up  Market 
Street  as  far  as  Fourth  Street,  pas- 
sing by  the  door  of  Mr.  Read,  my 
future  wife's  father;  when  she, 
standing  at  the  door,  saw7  me,  and 
thought  I  made,  as  I  certainly  did, 
a  most  awkward,  ridiculous  appear- 
ance." 
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The  boy  did  not  get  employment 
with  Mr.  Bradford  as  he  had  just  se- 
'  cured  an  apprentice.  However,  Mr. 
Bradford  took  him  to  see  a  man 
named  Keimer,  who  gave  Benjamin 
work,  and  he  boarded  with  Mr.  Brad- 
ford. 

Benjamin  spent  several  years  work- 
ing hard  in  printing  offices,  and 
wandering  back  to  Boston  and  even 
once  to  London,  before  he  finally 
settled  down  in  Philadelphia,  in  busi- 
for  himself.  While  working  in  Lon- 
don, the  boy  was  given  a  nickname 
by  the  printers  with  whom  he  work- 
ed. He  Avas  called  the  Water  Amer- 
ican. This  name  was  given  him  be- 
cause he  drank  only  water  Avhile  the 
other  wormen,  nearly  fifty  in  num- 
ber, drank  mostly  beer.  The  boy 
wrote  later  of  this :  '  'They  wonder- 
ed to  see  that  the  Water  American, 
as  they  called  me,  was  stronger  than 
themselves  who  drank  strong  beer." 

Someone  has  said:  " Everything 
that  Franklin  touched  taught  him 
something,  and  everything  he  learn- 
ed, he  used."  From  his  experience 
and  reading,  from  his  study  and  ob- 
servation, he  learned  much  about  the 
virtues.  He  worked  out  twelve  vir- 
tues to  be  practised  by  him  in  his 
daily  life.  They  were :  temperance, 
silence,  order,  resolution,  frugality, 
industry,  sincerity,  justice,  modera- 
tion, cleanliness,  tranquillity,  and 
chastity. 

After  his  first  trip  to  Philadel- 
phia, he  visited  Cotton  Mather.  The 
great  old  divine  received  the  boyin 
the  library,  and  upon  leaving,  he  was 
shown    a     narrow     exit-way     wnich 


was  crossed  by  a  beam  overhead. 
Talking  as  he  walked,  the  boy  look- 
ing at  Cotton  Mather,  was  startled 
by  the  divine  shouting,  ' '  Stoop, 
stoop!'' 

The  boy  did  not  understand  him, 
and  his  head  hit  the  beam.  Cotton 
Mather,  always  eager  to  give  in- 
struction to  young  men,  used  the  oc- 
casion to  say  to  him:  "You  are 
young,  and  have  the  world  before 
you;  Stoop  as  you  go  through  it, 
and  you  will  miss  many  hard 
Sbuihps."  This  advice  was  useful  to 
the  boy,  for  one  of  his  most  difficult 
vices  to  overcome  was  pride. 

Indeed,  it  was  only  after  a  Quak- 
er friend  had  told  him  that  he  was 
thought  proud,  that  he  added  to  his 
list  of  virtues  to  be  cultivated,  a 
thirteenth  humility.  He  always 
found  it  a  difficult  virtue  to  practice. 
He  said  that  even  should  he  acquire 
it;  he  would  probabljy  then  be  proud 
that  he  was  humble. 

The  boy  grew  into  a  man,  one  of 
America's  greatest.  The  man,  self- 
made,  self-taught,  self-reared,  who 
was  now  master  of  six  languages, 
who  had  received  degrees  and  di- 
plomas from  colleges  in  both  hemi- 
spheres, Avho  was  now  the  most 
sought-after  man  of  two  continents, 
and  who  had  stood  before  kings, 
looked  back  upon  the  poor  Boston 
boy,  working  in  his  father's  soap-fat 
room,  and  seemed  to  hear  a  voice, 
the  voice  of  Uncle  Benjamin  saying, 
' '  Seest  thou  a  man  diligent  in  his 
business,  he  shall  stand  before 
kings." 


'The  more  self  is  visible  in  a  person  the  more  invisible  in  Christ.' 
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"BEN  FRANKLIN" 

(Selected) 


On  January  17  all  Pennsylvania, 
as  well  as  other  states,  pays  tri- 
bute* to  the  memory  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  on  his  birthday  anniver- 
sary. His  statue  at  the  Post  Office 
building'  in.  Philadelphia,  marks  the 
spot  where  he  stood  when  he  flew  the 
kite  in  a  thunderstorm  and  discover- 
ed the  first  rudiments  of  electricity. 

Benjamin  Franklin  lies  in  a  little 
cemetery  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  and 
Arch  streets  in  Philadelphia.  The 
burial  ground  is  somewhat  neglected. 

The  claim  Has  been  advanced  from 
time  to  time  that  Franklin's  remains 
should  be  removed  to  Boston,  the 
city  of  his  birth,  or  to  Washington, 
where  a  memorial  should  be  erected 
in  his  honor  to  match  that  of  Lin- 
coln.    Owina'  to  the     fact     that  this 


was  known  to  be  contrary  to  Frank- 
lin's own  wishes,  the  movement 
never  progressed  far. 

It  is  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  man- 
kind's reverence  for  dead  heroes  that 
the  simpler  the  memorial  the  less  at- 
tention it  receives.  And  yet  there 
is  much  to  command  this  simplicity, 
al|  the  more  so  when  it  expresses 
the  character  and  wish  of  the  man 
himself.  Great  and  varied  as  was 
Franklin's  life,  he  never  lost  the  un- 
affected naturalness  which  was  his 
birthright,  even  when  he  was  the 
idol  of  the  most  sophisticated  court 
in  Europe.  Simplicity  was  part  of 
his  charm  when  living.  It  is  part  of 
the  distinction  of  his  final  resting 
place. 


A  FAMOUS  BATTLE  FLAG 

One  of  the  South's  most  famous  battle  -flags  is  now  in  the  Confed- 
erate museum  in  Richmond,  to  which  it  was  presented  by  the  family  of 
the  late  Colonel  Charles  T.  Loehr,  historian  of  the  First  Virginia  regi- 
ment, to  which  the  flag  belonged. 

The  women  of  Richmond  made  the  flag  out  of  strips  of  silk  cut  from 
their  dresses,  and  it  had  its  baptism  of  fire  at  Bull  Run.  It  led  the  first 
Virginia  in  many  battles  and  saw  its  last  service  on  the  field  at  Gettys- 
burg, Where  the  regiment  formed  a  part  of  Pickett's  division  in  its  ill- 
fated  charge,  one  of  the  most  desperate  in  military  history,  whose  fail- 
ure lost  the  battle,  and  perhaps  the  war. 

Of  the  regiment's  plight  at  the  close  of  the  battle  Colonel  Loehr  wrote : 
"The  color  guard  is  dead  and  the  color  sargeant  has  lost  his  arm;  our 
colonel  lies  dying  on  the  field,  and  the  regiment  lost  120  men  out  of 
about  160  who  went  into  the  charge." 

It  is  fitting  that  the  famous  flag  should  be  added  to  other  priceless 
relics  of  the  Confederate  museum,  which  are  viewed  with  reverence  by 
many  thousands  of  visitors  from  North  and   South   alike. 

— Selected. 
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GENERAL  R.   E.   LEE 
Born  January  19,  1807 


GENERAL  T.  J.  JACKSON 
Born  January  21,  1824 
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ROBERT  E.  LEE 

(Selected) 


Robert  E.  Lee  was  born  in  Virgin- 
ia, in  the  county  of  Westmoreland, 
which  county  has  also  the  distinction 
of  having  given  birth  to  George 
Washington  and  James  Monroe,  he 
was  born  on  January  19,  1807. 
Though  left  fatherless  at  11,  it  was. 
very  probably  his  father's  blood 
which  moved  him  toward  a  military 
career,  and  at  the  age  of  18,  by  the 
favor  of  an  appointment  obtained 
for  him  by  General  Andrew  Jackson, 
he  entered  West  Point  where  out  of 
the  46  graduates  he  stood  second  in 
class. 

He  was  six  feet  in  height,  faultless 
in  form,  perfect  in  health,  large  of 
soul,  kind  of  heart,  full  of  enthusiasm 
for  all  the  materially  and  morally 
healthy  things,  and  already  spoken  of 
as  the  handsomest  man  in  the  army. 
Why  should  not  these  things  presage 
greatness  ? 

It  Avas  on  June  30,  1831,  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Mary  Randolph  Custis,  the 
grand-daughter  of  Mrs.  George  Wash- 
ington, a  union  whereby  he  became 
the  possessor  of  the  beautiful  estate 
at  Arlington,  opposite  Washington; 
but  in  a  finer  sense  a  union  whereby 
he  was  blessed  with    seven    children 


and  in  every  respect  a  gracious  and 
gladsome  family  life. 

Shall  we  not  think  long  and  kindly 
of  this  great  man  today?  Shall  we 
not  render  him  all  eulogy1?  Others 
do.  Shall  not  his  own  southland? 
Listen  to  one  of  Britain's  great  gen- 
erals, Field  Marshal  Wolseley:  "He 
was  the  ablest  general,  and  to  me 
seemed  the  greatest  man  I  had  ever 
conversed  with.  He  was  one  of  the 
few  men  who  ever  seriously  impress- 
ed and  awed  me  with  their  natural 
and  inherent  greatness." 

Major-General  Sir  Frederick  Mau- 
rice, of  the  British  army  says  that  he 
places  Lee  as  a  general  above  Wel- 
lington. He  even  goes  so>  far  as  to 
say  that  his  name  should  be  added  to 
such  names  as  those  of  Alexander, 
Hannibal,  Caesar,  and  Frederick  the 
Great. 

"As  a  military  man,"  says  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  of  him,  "Washington 
himself  cannot  rank  with  the  wonder- 
ful war-chief  who  for  four  years  led 
the  army  of  northern  Virginia.  He 
will  undoubtedly  rank  as  without  any 
exception  the  greatest  of  all  the  great 
captains  that  the  English-speaking 
people  have  brought  forth." 


STONEWALL  JACKSON 


Thomas  Jonathan  Jackson  was 
born  January  21,  1824.  He  was  left 
a  penniless  orphan  at  the  age  of 
three  years,  but  never  failed  in  his 
career  to  show  the  stuff  of  which  he- 


roes are  made.  He  had  invincible 
will  power  combined  with  a  sweet 
spirit  and  high  sense  of  right.  He 
never  failed  to  have  the  courage  of 
his    convictions     when     settling'    the 
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most     momentous    questions    at    the 
most   critical  moments. 

For  instance,  when  Jackson  heard 
that  Virginia  was  called  upon  by  the 
President  for  her  quota  of  troops  to 
coerce  the  sovereign  states  of  the 
South,  he  made  a  speech  in  which  he 
said,  "I  have  longed  to  preserve  the 


Union  and  would  have  been  willing 
to  sacrifice  much  to  that  end.  But 
now  that  the  North  has  chosen  to 
inaugurate  war  against  us,  I  am  in 
favor  of  meeting  her  by  drawing  the 
sword  and  throwing  away  the  scab- 
bard." 


ADVENTURES  IN  THE  WILD 

(Asheville  Citizen) 


Safely  back  in  New  York  City 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Dickey  is  describing 
her  adventures  as  a  lone  white  wom- 
an in  the  Orinoco  jungle.  She  went 
with  her  husband's  expedition  up  the 
Orinoco  River  and  camped  at  an 
Indian  village  for  five  weeks  while 
Dr.  Dickey  and  his  party  went  in 
search  of  the  river's  source.  While 
in  the  village,  1400  miles  away  from 
the  nearest  telephone  she  had  only 
a  small  pistol  and  the  good  will  of 
friendly  Indians  to  protect  her.  She 
collected  birds  and  animals  for  the 
New  York  Zoological  Society,  but 
declares  that  "jungle  dangers  are 
no  greater  than  the  perils  of  the 
beaten  paths  in  the  civilized  world, 
especially  New  York  traffic." 

Mrs.  Dickey  describes  interesting 
events  in  the  jungle.  She  caught 
birds  with  berries  stuck  in  the  sub- 
stance of  which  chewing  gum  is 
made.  She  heard  the  screams  of  a 
small  boy  cleaning  fish  in  the  river 
as  he  was  siezed  and  devoured  by 
an  alligator.     She  also  saw  four  na- 


tive men  and  women  and  several 
children  drown  when  their  boat  was 
overtaken  by  a  sudden  squall  and 
capsized.  In  the  tribes  along  the 
Orinoco  marriages  are  arranged  by 
parents  while  the  children  are  very 
young.  If  a  young  man  is  displeas- 
ed with  the  partner  thus  selected 
for  him  he  kidnaps  a  girl  of  his  own 
choosing — which  often  leads  to  war- 
fare, retaliation  and  head-hunting*. 
' "  The  ladies  seem  to  enjoy  being 
stolen"  says  Mrs.  Dickey.  Head 
hunting  is  often  practiced.  "The 
man  with  the  most  heads  is  consid- 
ered a  very  clever  fellow." 

Progressive  modern  civilization  is 
so  filled  with  luxuries  and  scientific 
appliances  of  all  sorts  that  an  ad- 
venture into  primitive  wilds  is  re- 
freshing. Yet  our  own  ancestors  six 
thousand  years  ago  led  much  the 
same  sort  of  life.  Competition,  love, 
adventure  and  rivalry  are  present  in 
the  jungle  as  well  as  in  New  York 
or  Chicago.  In  other  words,  human 
nature  remains  much  the  same. 
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COMPOUND  INTEREST 


By  James  Nankivell 


At  six  percent  interest  compound- 
ed semi-annually,  a  dollar  doubles  in 
twelve  years. 

Learn  'the  art  of  saving  early  in 
life,  for  a  dollar  saved  at  twenty  is 
as  good  as  two  dollars,  saved 
at  thirty-two.  If  it  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  get  an  early  start  in  sav- 
ing, it  is  vastly  greater  to  get  an 
early  start  in  improving  one's  know- 
ledge by  acquiring  a  reputation  for 
dependability.  Early  in  life  you 
stand  a  greater  chance  for  worth- 
while opportunities  because  of  your 
preparation.  More  lucky  breaks  so 
called  will  come  your  way  at  twenty 
if  you  are  prepared  than  will  come 
.at  forty.  Progress  made  in  early 
years  will  immediately  begin  to  com- 
pound itself.  Knowledge  gained  in 
the  formative  years  of  life  will  bring 
results  at  once.  Intelligent  work  at 
twenty  will  place  you  further  ahead 
than  all  the  work  you  may  do  after 
forty  because  you  have  laid  a  real 
foundation  so  that  while  you  may 
make  great  advancement  after  forty, 
it  will  be  because  you  prepared  for 
it  in  your  twenties.  If  you  haven't 
made  progress  before  forty,  the 
chances  are  you  won't  make  any  af- 


ter forty  simply  because  we  are  crea- 
tures of  habit.  We  usually  con- 
tinue to  do  the  things  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  do. 

Those  first  years  of  close  applica- 
tion to  your  work  is  like  early  sav- 
ings it  compounds  itself.  It  will 
strengthen  your  character  so  that 
you  will  have  better  judgment  and 
you  will  be  able  to  withstand  the 
strain  that  is  bound  to  come  sooner 
or  later  to  us  all.  If  you  are  not 
prepared,  the  chances  are  you  will 
go  under. 

A  young  man  sought  employ- 
ment. He  had  a  fair  personality 
but  something  in  his  expression  told 
me  he  was  not  right.  I  soon  found 
out  after  a  short  conversation  that 
this  young  man  lacked  character; 
he  lacked  the  proper  ideals  of  life. 
He  had  gotten  into  trouble  as  a  re- 
sult of  certain  bad  habits.  He  was 
twenty-six  and  had  evidently  wasted 
some  of  the  most  precious  years  of 
his  life  in  wrong  living.  He  had  not 
learned  that  our  acts  in  early  life 
compound  themselves  good  or  bad. 

Be   wise get   an   early   start 

in      improving      yourself and 

watch  the  interest  grow 


In  the  cattle-grazing  country  there  is  a  weed  known  as  the  loco  weed. 
This  is  sweet  and  tantalizing  to  the  cattle,  but  has  not  one  bit  of  food 
value.  Once  horses  or  cattle  taste  this  weed  they  return  to  it  constant- 
ly, and  will  not  eat  good  food.     They  finally  starve  to  death. 

Much  that  we  can  find  to  read  is  like  a  loco  weed  to  the  mind. 

— Exchange. 
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OLD  IRONSIDES" 

(Selected) 


From  eleven  'oelock  until  five  the 
U.  S.  Frigate  Constitution,  proudly 
anchored  at  a  Philadelphia  wharf, 
was  each  day  filled  with  streams  of 
happy  children,  their  parents,  teach- 
e  r  s  and  friends.  They  came  in 
school  buses,  autos,  railroad  trains 
and  other  conveyances,  to  view  in 
awe  and  admiration  the  134-year- 
old  "fighter"  that  was  never  de- 
feated. This  sailing  war  vessel 
thrills  you.  President  Washington 
designed  it  and  President  Hoover 
reveres  it.  Its  life  is  the  life  of  the 
nation.  It  broke  the  power  of  the 
devastating  Mediterranean  pirates, 
and  humbled  England,  the  ''mis- 
tress of  the  seas,"  during  the  War 
of  1812.  It  escaped  three  or  four 
orders  of  destruction  by  her  own 
government,  because  "she  had  be- 
come old  and  unseaworthy,"  she 
Was  saved  and  immortalized  as  Old 
Ironsides  by  Oliver  Wendel  Holmes 
in  1830.  She  was  appointed  as  a 
target  for  the  ships  of  the  Atlantic 
fleet  in  1905,  which  elicited  such  a 
stox'm  of  protest  that  Congress  ap- 
propriated   $100,000    for    her    repair. 


When  in  1925  she  was  again  threat- 
ened with  destruction,  the  school 
children  of  the  entire  nation  contri- 
buted  to  her  lasting  preservation. 

Her  victories  gave  morale  to  the 
United  States  in  the  gloomy  days  of 
the  War  of  1812;  and  she  floats  to- 
day as  the  proud  embodiment  of  the 
"freedom  of  the  seas."  She  will  be 
exhibited  along  the  ports  of  the  At- 
lantic Coast,  taken  through  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  the  children  and  their  elders 
will  swarm  to  see  her. 

The  Constitution  was  built  in  a 
Boston  shipyard  in  1807.  She  was 
designed  by  Joshua  Humphreys  of 
Philadelphia.  She  was  baptized  Old 
Ironsides  during  her  battle  with  the 
British  frigate  Guerriere  on  August 
19,  1812.  One  of  the  heaviest  shots 
of  the  enemy  hitting  the  Constitu- 
tion's side  did  not  penetrate  an  un- 
usually hard  plank  but  fell  into  the 
water.  This  was  noticed  by  the 
men  and  they  cried,  "Huzza!  Her 
sides  are  made  of  iron !  See  the 
shot  fall  out!  We  salute  Old  Iron- 
sides!    Long  may  she  sail!" 


FOLKS  WERE  HAVING  A  HARD  TIME  IN  1857 
Things  have  an  ugly  look.  No  matter  how  many  centuries  of  cul- 
ture have  preceded,  the  new  man  always  finds  himself  standing  on  the 
brink  of  chaos,  always  facing  a  crisis..  Can  anybody  remember  when 
times  were  not  hard,  and  money  was  not  scarce?  Can  anybody  remem- 
ber when  sensible  men  and  the  right  sort  of  women  were  plentiful? 
Politics  were  never  more  corrupt  and  brutal;  and  trade,  that  pride  and 
darling  of  our  ocean,  that  educator  of  nations,  that  benefactor  in  spite 
of  itself,  ends  in  shameful  defaulting,  bubble,  and  bankruptcy,  all  over 
the  world. 

So  wrote  Emerson  in  the  year  1857. — Selected. 
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FLOUR  BAGS  INTRODUCED  AS  NEW 
DRESS  MATERIAL 


(Asheville  Citizen) 


Even  in  this  modern  age  there  are 
women  who  sew  their  seams  like  ex- 
perts and  .  produce  beautiful  and  at- 
tractive garments  for  themselves, 
but  when  a  woman  is  resourceful 
and  clever  enough  to  transform  dus- 
ty, paint  stained  flour  bags  into 
clothing  suitable  to  wear,  that's  an- 
other story. 

Miss  Nelle  Ferguson,  recently  ap- 
pointed home  economics  teacher  for 
the  community  night  .  schools  in 
Buncombe  county,  has  demonstrated 
her  ability  to  do  this  by  exhibiting 
two  dresses  made  entirely  from  the 
flour  sack  material  and  completed 
recently.  The  two  dresses,  one  dyed 
orchid,  the  other  green — greatly  re- 
semble neat  wash  frocks  made  of 
shantung  or  linen  materials.  Four 
large  flower  sacks  were  used  for  each 
dress  and  there  is  enough  material 
remaining  to  use  for  trimming  other 
articles. 

The  procedure  which  Miss  Fergu- 
son follows  in  making  dresses  from 
flour  sacks  begins  with  first  washing 
the  sacks  thoroughly,  and  then  boil- 
ing them  with  lye  to  remove  the  let- 
tering. Should  one  want  the  ma- 
terial colored  it  should  be  tinted  with 
a  dependable  dye.  All  sacks  must 
be  put  in  the  dye  at  the  same  time 
and  kept  moving  in  plenty  of  water 
for  about  twenty  minutes,  Miss  Fer- 
guson said.  After  allowing  the 
sacks  to  cool  and  be  rung,  rinse  in 
cold  water  one  time.  When  the  ma- 
terial is  almost  dry,  press  with  a  hot 
iron.  The  material  is  then  ready  for 
cutting  and  being  made  into  a  dress. 


One  can  use  regular  dress  patterns 
for  cutting,  Miss  Ferguson  said  and 
it  takes  no  longer  to  sew  the  article. 
After  the  dress  is  completed,  it  may 
be  trimmed  with  a  different  colored 
flour  sack,  or  embroidered.  A  point 
which  Miss  Ferguson  found  to  the 
advantage  of  dresses  made  from  flour 
sacks  is  that  they  do  not  shrink. 

There  is  a  use  for  everything,  Miss 
Ferguson  says.  In  addition  to 
dresses  she  has  made  a  list  of  other 
articles  which  can  be  suitably  made 
from  flour  sacks.  This  includes  un- 
derwear, blouses,  hand  towels,  dish 
towels,  pot  holders,  curtains  for 
kitchen  or  closet,  table  cloths,  table 
napkins,  bread  cloths,  bed  spreads, 
handkerchiefs,  aprons,  and  pillow 
cases.  Large  sacks  are  preferable 
for  making  bed  spreads,  pillow 
cases,  table  cloths  and  curtains,  she 
said. 

The  Oakley  night  school  in  co- 
operation with  the  Oakley  Relief  as- 
sociation has  organized  a  sewing 
class  which  meets  each  Friday  eve- 
ning at  the  school.  Miss  Ferguson 
is  teacher  for  this  group  and  plans 
to  emphasize  the  making  of  clothing 
from  flour  sacks  in  the  class.  The 
group  is  composed  of  about  25  wom- 
en of  the  community,  and  articles 
are  being  made  for  distribution  to 
the  needy  there.  Mrs.  J.  Tomlinson 
is  chairman  of  the  sewing  for  the 
Oakley  relief  association,  and  Mrs. 
AY.  W.  Hanaman  assists  Miss  Fer- 
guson. W.  W.  Hanaman,  the  prin- 
cipal of  Oakley  school,  is  in  charge 
of  the  distribution  of  the  articles. 
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"The  making     of     garments  from  Baking  company, 

flour  sacks  is  a  measure  of  economy  Miss  Ferguson    also    teaches  cook- 

and  teaches   women  to  make  use  of  ing  classes     in     communities     where 

every  available  material,"  Miss  Fer-  there  are  night  schools  in  this  coun- 

guson  said.     ' '  Should  there    be    any  ty.     These    are     primarily    for    stu- 

doubt  about  the  durability  of  clothes  dents    of    the    night  schools,  but  are 

made     from     flour     sacks,     provided  also  open     to     other     women  in  the 

that  a  good  quality  of  sack  is  used,  communities.     Within  a    short     time 

our  sewing  class  can  very  beneficial-  she     plans     to     introduce  sewing  to 

ly     use     any     available,"     she  said,  these  classes,  and  to  emphasize  mak- 

There     are     about  40  sacks  now  on  ing  clothing  from  flour  sacks, 

hand,  and  most  of  these  were  donat-  "It  can  be  done,"  she  says. 
ed  by  Roger  Grant,  of  the  Asheville 


SPEAK  GENTLY 


Speak  gently;  it  is  better  far 

To  rule  by  love  than  fear; 
Speak  gently;  let  no  harsh  word  mar 

The  good  we  may  do  here. 
Speak  gently  to  the  little  child; 

Its  love  is  sure  to  gain; 
Teach  it  in  accents  soft  and  mild; 

It  may  not  long  remain. 

Speak  gently  to  the  young,  for  they 

"Will  have  enough  to  bear; 
Pass  through  this  life  as  best  they  may, 

'Tis  full  of  anxious  care. 
Speak  gently  to  the  aged  one, 

Grieve  not  the  careworn  heart, 
Whose  sands  of  life  are  nearly  run; 

Let  such  in  peace  depart. 

Speak  gently  to  the  erring;  know 

They  must  have  toiled  in  vain; 
Perchance  unkindness  made  them  so; 

Oh,  win  them  back  again! 
Speak  gently;    'tis  a  little  thing 

Dropped  in  the  heart's  deep  well; 
The  good,  the  joy,  that  it  may  bring, 

Eternity   shall   tell. 

— D.  Bates. 
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NATURAL  GAS 

(Conservation  and  Industry) 


A  recent  statement  from  State  Ge- 
ologist H.  J.  Bryson  predicting  the 
arrival  of  natural  gas  by  pipe  line 
in  North  Carolina  within  the  next 
five  years  has  created  considerable  in- 
terest and  speculation. 

The  views  of  the  State  geologist, 
according  to  expressions  printed 
since  his  interview,  have  been  con- 
curred in  by  individual  leaders,  en- 
gineers,  and   others. 

Already  429  miles  of  main  trunk 
lines,  67  miles  of  feeders,  and  829 
miles  of  branch  lines,  according  to 
Mr.  Bryson's  information,  have  been 
constructed  in  the  Southeast,  con- 
necting with  the  Louisiana  and  Mis- 
sissippi natural  gas  fields. 

These  two  states  are  now  prochic- 
ing  some  352  million  cubic  feet  of 
natural  gas  annually,  of  which  about 
206  million  are  consumed  by  these 
states,  leaving  approximately  146 
million  cubic  feet  which  might  be  ex- 
ported. Other  fields  also  have  a  sur- 
plus of  natural  g-as  which  could  be 
made  available  with  adequate  distri- 
bution facilities. 

Extension  of  natural  gas  mains  to 


dispose  of  surplus  supplies  has  al- 
ready begun  with  Atlanta,  Ga.,  hav- 
ing been  connected  with  the  Louisia- 
na fields  by  a  20-inch  main;  and  it 
is  anticipated  that  this  line  would 
probably  be  (Continued  as  a  16-inch 
main  through  the  Carolinas  when  the 
development  program  is  carried  for- 
ward. Connection  with  Kentucky, 
West  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  Penn- 
sylvania fields  from  the  west  and 
north  are  also  viewed  as  possibili- 
ties. 

Aside  from  making-  available  cheap 
fuel  and  lighting  facilities  in  the 
State,  Mr.  Bryson  looks  forward  to 
the  arrival  of  natural  gas  in  North 
Carolina  as  an  industrial  stimulant. 
He  is  hopeful  of  new  mineral  de- 
velopments, particularly  in  the  non- 
metalics,  as  a  result  of  natural)  gas 
fuel.  Plants  to  manufacture  such 
products  as  chinaware,  electric  por- 
celain, and  similar  articles  from 
minerals  now  supplied  largely  by 
North  Carolina  as  raw  materials  are 
viewed  as  possible  developments  in 
the  State  when  natural  gas  is  made 
available. 


Right  where  the  hand  clasps  a  little  stronger, 
Eight  where  the  smile  dwells  a  little  longer, 

That's  where  the  church  comes  in; 

That's  where  the  sun  is  a  little  brighter, 

Folks  treat  each  other  a  little  whiter, 

And  the  bonds  of  home  are  a  wee  bit  tighter; 

That's  where  the  church  comes  in. 


— T.  H.  Woodward. 
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THE  STREET  MENDICANT 

(Selected) 


One  characteristic  of  1931  that  will 
long  be  remembered  by  many  of  us 
is  the  multiplication  of  appeals  for 
money  which  come  from  persons  on 
the  streets  or  at  the  doors  of  our 
homes.  "Inf ormation  Service,"  a 
printed  communication  from  the  Re- 
search department  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches,  discusses  the 
problem  of  such  appeals.  "To  Give 
or  Not  to  Give"  is  the  title  of  the 
article.  We  do  not  know  whether 
the  practise  is  as  common  in  small  as 
in  large  cities;'  we  can  speak  for 
Phiadelphia  only.  There  is  scarcely 
a  day  during  which  we  are  not  ap- 
proached at  least  once  in  the  trips 
from  the  street  car  to  the  office  or  to 
the  place  we  lunch.  One  day  we 
were  stopped  four  times  in  the 
course  of  eight  blocks.  The  calls  at 
our  home  are  equally  frequent. 
Should  we  refuse  personal  aid? 

Welfare  workers,  whether  in  social 
service  or  inner  missions,  advise 
against  indiscriminate  giving.  We 
quote  one  of  them  from  "Research" 
as  follows:  "It  has  been  my  experi- 
ence that  ninety  per  cent  of  the  peo- 
ple who  approach  one  on  the  street 
are  professionals  and  that  the  aver- 
age person  selects  the  professional  as 
the  recipient  of  alms  rather  than  the 
amateur."  Some  of  them  have  hard- 
luck  stories  that  are  marvels  of  per- 
suasiveness, and  they  are  said  to 
"earn"  good  livings  by  their  ingen- 
ious pleas.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
the  present  economic  situation  has  so 
enormously  multiplied  the  number  of 
beggars  as  to  indicate  a  connection 
between    them     and     unemployment. 


Surely  many  of  them  are  really  hun- 
gry or  without  shelter.  They  are  the 
casuals,  the  detached  victims  of  hard 
times.  One  cannot  avoid  the  conclu- 
sion that  caught  among  the  profes- 
sional hobos,  panhandlers  and  sniv- 
elers who  prey  upon  human  sympa- 
thies, there  is  a  considerable  number 
for  whom  street  begging  is  the  last 
desperate  resort.  Such  are  worthy 
of  aid. 

Experience  has  amply  proven,  how- 
ever, that  indiscriminate  giving  to 
passers-by  has  an  element  of  danger. 
If  the  solicitor  is  a  habitual  mendi- 
cant, he  should  be  referred  to  an  in- 
stitution in  Avhich  the  cause  of  his 
inability  to  earn  a  living  is  ascertain- 
ed. If  he  is  really  unfortunate,  his 
hunger  should  be  satisfied  and  shel- 
ter be  found,  if  possible.  But  for  his 
own  sake  the  one  helping  him  should 
make  inquiries  sufficient  to  give  the 
stranger  the  identity  a"  human  being 
in  distress  has  a  right  to  possess.  We 
do  not  help  our  fellowmen  as  if 
they  were  inferior  animals.  An  act  of 
benevolence  contains  a  measure  of 
responsibility.  The  Chinese,  it  is 
said,  will  not  rescue  a  person  whose 
life  is  endangered,  unless  they  are 
ready  to  share  his  troubles  from  then 
on.  One  does  not  agree  with  that  ex- 
treme view,  but  certainly  charity  is 
justified  in  protecting  itself  from 
abuse. 

But  "charity  suffereth  long."  More 
pity  is  due  him  Avhose  heart  is  un- 
touchable by  those  in  distress,  than 
is  merited  by  the  victim  of  earth's 
misfortunes.  He  indeed  is  lonely  who 
has    encrusted     himself     in     an     im- 
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penetrable  shell  of  suspicion.  We  can 
err  most  safely  on  the  side  of  mercy. 
In  these  days  it  is  no  doubt  Christ- 
ian to  hear  the  pleas  of  the  casual, 


question  him,  note  his  replies  and  un- 
less he  shows  marks  of  fraud,  give 
him  some  relief. 


"There  is  nothing  that  costs  so  little  and  goes  so  far  as  courtesy." 


EAGLES  OR  GEESE-WHICH? 

(Selected) 


"There  is  not  so  much  difference 
between  an  eagle  and  a  goose  when 
both  are  walking  about  on  the 
ground,  but  when  the  storm  comes 
the  goose  scurries  away  to  a  shelter 
while  the  eagle  soars  into  the  air  and 
finds  security  a.bove  the  storm,"  is 
the  way  the  Elizabeth  City  Advanee 
describes  the  manner  in  which  peo- 
ple are  meeting  present  conditions. 

Continuing  the  comparison  the  pa- 
per urges: 

"In  this  day  of  stress  and  storm 
and  change  and  golden  opportunity 
may  we  who  claim  to  be  leaders  in 
Elizabeth  City  show  ourselves  eagles 
and  not  geese.  May  we  be  found  ral- 
lying to  the  support  of  our  cherished 
institutions  and  not  scurrying  to  a 
security  as  selfish  and  futile  as  the 
i  splendid  solution'  in  which  America 
sought  refuge  after  the  World  War." 

The  entire  editorial  from  which 
the  above  quotations  are  taken  is 
well  worth  reading  and  digesting: 

The  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  business  recovery  right  now  is 
fear,  blind  unreasoning  fear  found- 
ed on  baseless  rumor  and  idle  gos- 
sip. 


In  business  life  as  well  as  on  the 
battlefield  men  have  shell-shock. 
Shaken  by  fear  they  cancel  orders 
and  fire  employes  and  stop  advertis- 
ing and  dig  themselves  in.  It  is  not 
what  has  happened  that  makes  them 
afraid,  it  is  what  they  think  may 
happen. 

Perhaps  you  are  afraid.  But  that 
is  not  important.  The  important 
thing  is  your  attitude  toward  your 
fear.  So  long  as  you  keep  pushing 
ahead  in  the  face  of  your  fears  you 
will  make  progress.  It  is  only  when 
you  turn  your  back  on  and  run 
from  your  fears  or  try  to  find  a 
safe  place  to  hide  from  them  that 
you  become  a  beaten  and  craven 
coward. 

Yes,  these  are  hard  times.  But 
so  called  hard  times  are  good  times 
after  all.  ,  They  are  times  of  change, 
times  of  the  weeding  out  of  the  un- 
fit, times  for  the  throwing  of  the 
base  and  unworthy  into  the  discard. 
But  they  are  times,  too,  of  oppor- 
tunity for  the  courageous  who  dare 
to  buy  in  a  slump  as  they  dared  to 
sell  in  a  boom. 
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IRONED  OUT 


(The  Way) 


The  youth  who  had  stopped  at  the 
Manley  back  door  on  his  way  to 
work  to  tell  Edith  Manley  that  there 
was  to  be  a  picnic  that  evening 
threw  up  his  hands  in  amazement 
when  the  girl  told  him  that  she 
would  have  to  finish  the  basket  of 
clothes  she  pointed  out  to  be  ironed 
before  she  could  go.  "You'll  never 
get  there,"  was  his  comment.  But 
the  girl  replied  merrily  that  her  sis- 
ter was  going  on  a  journey  and  must 
have  the  things,  and  besides  there 
were  not  so  many  of  them  after  all. 

The  young  man  was  not  convinced, 
but  when  the  automobile  stopped  at 
the  Manley  house  Edith  took  pains 
to  show  the  skeptical  youth  the  pile 
of  clothes  neatly  ironed  on  the  kitch- 
en table.  "When  the  wrinkles  are 
ironed  out  they  occupy  very  little 
space,"  she  said  and  he  could  scarce- 
ly believe  his  eyes. 

''Looks  like  mas-ic!"  was  his  com- 


ment.     ''Why,    that   basket   was   full 
to  overflowing." 

There  is  an  expression  going  the 
rounds  now  when  things  are  confus- 
ed and  misunderstood  that  fits  in 
with  the  huge  basket  of  ironing  that 
dwindled  down  to  a  little  heap  of 
clothes  on  the  kitchen  table.  "Iron- 
ed out"  they  say  when  the  project 
is  in  shape.  Somebody  took  the 
pains  to  explain  the  troublesome 
points,  somebody  smoothed  out  the 
differences,  somebody  got  the  oppos- 
ing forces  to  see  things  in  the  right 
light  and  when  it  was  all  done  there 
lay  the  undertaking  smooth  and  use- 
ful and  reduced  to  proper  size.  Many 
a  quarrel  might  be  ironed  out  and 
many  a  difficulty  made  smooth  if 
somebody  went  at  the  task  patiently 
and  calmly.  And  that  is  a  good  les- 
son for  old  and  young  to  learn  as 
quickly   as   possible. 


THE  HOME  PAPER 

The  home  paper  always  tells  of  things  in  quiet  tone; 

It  deals  not  with  the  outside  world,  but  topics  all  its  own ; 
It  tells  about  the  folks  who  visit  in  and  out  of  town; 

That  meat  is  soaring  upward  or  that  eggs  are  coming  down; 
That  some  old  chum  is  married,  or  a,  life-long  friend  has  died; 

The  stork  has  paid  a  visit  and  two  hearts  are  swelled  with  pride. 
This  paper  strikes  a  tender  cord  when  far  away  you  roam, 

For  one  is  always  glad  to  hear  what's  going  on  at  home. 

— Exchange. 
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SAM  JENKINS'  DREAM 

(Selected) 


"I  just  wish  there  wasn't  any  New 
Year." 

It  was  a  boy — Sam  Jenkins — who 
spoke,  the  time  New  Year's  Eve,  the 
place  Madison  Avenue  and  Sixty- 
ninth  Street.  And  what  a  night  it 
was!  and  what  a  day  it  had  been! 
Snow1  and  slush  all  day  long,  and 
now  the  wind  Avas  blowing  a  gale 
aeross  the  Harlem  flats,  and  the 
slush  was  freezing  on  the  sidewalk, 
and  there  was  not  a  star  to  be  seen 
in  all  the  sky. 

Sam  was  a  messenger  boy,  and  had 
been  on  duty  all  day,  and  all  the  eve- 
ning, and  this  final  call  at  nine  o'clock 
was  the  straw  that  had  broken  the 
camel's  back. 

Since  the  noon  hour  he  had  been 
in  a  bad  humor.  Now  he  was  not 
only  tired,  but  cold  and  down-heart- 
ed, and  as  his  foot  slipped,  and  he 
just  managed  to  save  the  fragile 
parcel  he  was  carrying,  he  cried  out 
with  a  spiteful  voice,  ''I  just  wish 
there  wasn't  any  New  Year's." 

Somehow  Sam's  ill  humor  had 
made  him  very  uncomfortable  all  the 
afternoon.  He  had  had  a  scuffle  near 
the  office  with  Dick  Rainey,  and  all 
about  nothing,  for  Dick,  noticing  his 
peculiar  gait,  simply  asked  him  what 
made  his  legs  so  heavy.  He  had 
quarrelled  with  the  old  apple  woman 
in  the  little  shop  round  the  corner 
because  she  wouldn't  give  him  two 
apples  for  three  cents,  when  the 
price  was  two  cents  apiece-;  he  had 
thrown  a  lump  of  ice  at  a  poor  cat 
shivering  behind  a  barrel  on  Third 
Avenue,  and  kicked  at  a  wretched 
little  dog  that  had  sniffed  up  to  him 
with  his  tail  between  his  legs.  Al- 
together Sam  was  in  a  very  bad  way. 


He  didn't  care  for  anybody  or  any- 
thing. Down  town  the  gay  shop 
windows  had  failed  to  catch  his  eye; 
the  bright  lights  in  the  houses  on 
the  avenue  were  nothing  to  him.  He 
was  out  with  himself,  and  so  he  was 
out  with  everybody  else. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  when  Sam 
had  delivered  his  parcel  he  snapped 
up  the  servant  for  having  kept  him 
waiting  so  long  for  his  ticket,  al- 
though the  poor  girl  had  nothing  to 
do  with  that,  and  that  he  kicked  the 
sidewalk  very  hard  when  he  again 
-put  his  foot  upon  it.  And  yet  he 
had  now  only  to  report  himself  at 
the  office,  and  then  go  home. 

Sam  lived  on  one  of  the  side 
streets,  where  the  great  tenement 
houses  loom  up  in  long  rows.  It  was 
past  ten  o'clock  when  he  entered 
the  '  dark  hallway,  and  began  his 
climb  to  the  fourth  floor.  On  the 
third  floor  he  passed  the  room  in 
which  Jenny  Wilson,  the  little  lame 
girl,  lived,  and  just  then  some  one 
opened  the  door  for  a  moment,  and 
he  heard  Jenny  say.  "Oh,  I  wonder 
if  I  will  ever  be  well!"  and  "I  am 
so  tired!" 

Then  Sam,  still  cross,  said  to  him- 
self, "Why  don't  you  go  to  sleep, 
then?"  but  in  a  moment  he  was 
ashamed  of  himself  for  having  said 
it. 

Bang!  went  the  door  behind  him 
as  he  entered  his  mother's  room. 
Without  saying  a  word,  he  pitched 
his  heavy  coat  into  a  corner,  and 
shied  his  cap  across  the  room. 

"What's  the  matter,  Sam?"  ask- 
ed his  mother,  with  a  kindly  voice. 

"Matter  enough,  "  said  Sam.  "I'm 
tired  to  death.    It's  nothing  but  run, 
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run,  all  day  and  all  night.  I  wish  there 
wasn't  any  New  Year.  Nobody  cares 
for  a  boy.  It's  Sam  here,  and  Sam 
there,  all  day.  That's  because  I'm  a 
Wish  I  was  a  girl — yes,  I  do." 

His  mother  soothed  him  while  he 
ate  his  supper;  but  the  frown  did 
not  lift  from  his  face,  for  there  was 
no  sunshine  in  his  heart. 

Then  he  went  to  bed — went,  too, 
without  saying  his  prayers.  It  was 
not  long  before  he  fell  asleep. 

He  dreamed  that  he  was  still  in 
New  York,  that  he  was  a  messenger 
boy,  and  that  it  was  the  day  before 
New  Year's.  All  day  long  he  was 
busy  carrying  messages  and  deliver- 
ing parcels,  and  everybody  was  kind, 
and  everybody  happy.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  it  was  a  great  thing  to  be 
a  messenger  boy  at  such  a  time,  when 
every  'one  was  doing  something  for 
some  one  else,  and  he  had  a  hand 
in  so  much  of  it.  As  he  thought  of 
this  (he  was  going  up  Madison  Ave- 
nue again),  some  one  seemed  to  say: 
"Sam,  you're  a  little  fellow,  but  you 
can  have  a  big  heart  if  you  want  to. 
All  day  it's  been  browing  bigger  and 
bigger;  now  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
keep  it  open,  and  see  how  much  it 
will  hold." 

Then  Sam  laughed.  He  didn't 
knoAv  why,  but  he  couldn't  help  it, 
he  felt  so  good  all  over. 

Pretty  soon  he  came  across  a  blind 
man.  A  dog  was  leading  the  man, 
but  Sam  helped  the  man  over  the 
crossing,  and  motioned  to  a  butcher's 
cart  to  hold  up.  Then  he  saw  a  cat, 
half  sick,  lying  in  the  gutter  and 
picked  her  up,  saying,  "Poor  pussy !" 
and  laid  her  inside  the  railing  of  a 
house,  and  asked  the  cook,  who  stood 
in  the  basement  doorway,  if  she 
wouldn't  give  her  a  sop  of  milk.  Af- 
ter a  little  he  saw    an    old    colored 


woman  struggling  along  with  a  heavy 
basket  of  clothes,  and  said,  ''Aunty, 
I'm  going  up  a  few  streets,  and  I'll 
take  hold  of  the  basket  on  this 
side."  And  so  he  went  on  up  the 
avenue  and  clown,  and  the  sun  was 
so  bright  and  the  air  so  pleasant, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  he  was  just  help- 
ing everybody.  He  didn't  quite  un- 
derstand how,  but  he  kept  on  taking 
them  into  his  heart,  all  the  time  feel- 
ing and  saying,  "Come  in;  there 
is  still  plenty  of  room."  Soon  all 
the  poor  people  down  in  the  side 
streets,  and  all  the  rich  people  upon 
the  'avenue,  all  the  sick  people  in  the 
hospital  where  he  was  yesterday,  and 
the  dreadful  people  he  had  seen 
dowTn  by  the  Tombs — why,  he  just 
thought  of  them  all,  and  before  he 
knew  it  they  came  crowding  up  and 
upon  him,  and  he  took  all  of  them 
into  his  heart,  and  they  didn't  seem 
crowded  a  bit,  for  the  more  that 
came,  the  more  room  was  there  left. 
He  could  hot  understand  it,  but  he 
was  sure  that  the  increase  in  the 
number  only  made  him  the  happier; 
aaid  as  he  went  on  thinking  it  over, 
he  stretched  out  his  arms  just  as 
wide  as  he  could,  and  cried  out: 
' '  Come  in,  all  the  world ;  come  into 
my  heart.  I've  plenty  of  room  for 
all,  for  my  heart  grows  just  as  fast 
as  my  love,  and  I  just  love  every- 
body   in   this   big,   blessed   world." 

As  Sam  stretched  out  his  arms, 
his  mother  woke  him,  saying,  "I 
wish  you  a  happy  New  Year,  Sam, 
and  it's  time  to  get  up." 

And  Sam  got  up.  You  could  tell 
by  his  face  that  he  had  had  a  pleas- 
ant dream,  his  voice  was  gentle  and 
his  manner  very  kind,  as  he  said, 
"Well,  mother,  I  guess  I  was  pretty 
cross  last  night,  but  I'm  going  to  try 
to  be  good-natured  today." 
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Thirty-one  boys,  having  made 
good  records  during  their  stay  at 
the  school,  have  been  paroled  since 
January  1st.  As  they  return  to 
their  homes  we  tender  herewith  our 
best  wishes  for  success. 


Rev.  T.  W.  Fogleman,  pastor  of 
McGill  Street  Baptist  Church,  Con- 
cord, conducted  the  regular  after- 
noon service  in  the  auditorium  last 
Sunday,  making  a  very  good  talk  on 
the  value  of  "Little  Things." 


Programs  for  the  celebration  of 
the  200th  birthday  of  the  "Father  of 
Our  Country"  have  been  received 
from  the  George  Washington  Bicen- 
tennial Commission,  Washington,  D. 
C.  These  will  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  teachers  and  will  be  used  as 
deemed  best  adaptable  to  each  indi- 
vidual school  room. 


Mr.  Good,  representing  the  Char- 
lotte branch  of  the  R-C-A  Corpora- 
tion, came  to  the  school  last  Tues- 
day to  take  one  of  our  officials  to 
Charlotte  for  the  purpose  of  witness- 
ing a  demonstration  of  a  new  sound- 
on-film  machine.  This  machine  is 
much  cheaper,  and  Mr.  Good  claims 
that  it  is  better  suited  for  use  in 
schools,  churches,  etc.,  than  any  oth- 
er on  the  market. 


Hiram  Boughman,  one  of  our  boys, 
who  has  been  undergoing  treatment 
at  the  N.  C.  Orthopedic  Hospital, 
Gastonia,  for  some  time,  is  reported 
as  increasing  in  weight  and  other- 
wise improving.  The  trouble  seems 
to  have  left  his  legs  and  is  now  lo- 
cated in  elbows  and  shoulders.  We 
know  that  Hiram  is  well  enough  to 
read  because  he  requested  us  to  send 
him  copies  of  The  Uplift  in  order 
that  he  might  keep  up  with  the  af- 
fairs of  the  school 


Harold  Crary,  of  Lenoir  County, 
who  has  been  away  from  the  school 
about  four  years,  working  in  Meck- 
lenburg County,  is  now  employed  by 
B.  J.  Rhyne  of  Gaston  County,  the 
operator  of  a  dairy  farm.  Mr.  J.  W. 
Baily  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Rhodes  came  in 
with  Harold  and  reported  that  his 
record  has  been  such  that  they  would 
like  to  employ  his  brother  on  the 
strength  of  his  record.  We  are  proud 
of  the  fact  that  Harold  is  thus  mak- 
ing good  in  the  progressive  County 
of  Gaston. 


The  school  has  been  placed  under 
further  economic  restrictions  by  the 
Budget  Bureau,  Raleigh,  due  to  the 
failure  of  the  State's  income  to  ma- 
terialize as  was  expected  at  the  time 
the  biennial  appropriation  was  made 
by  the  last  Legislature.  The  expendi- 
ture at  the  school  is  limited  to  70  per 
cent,  or  less,  of  the  appropriation  as 
made  last  year.  The  curtailment  of 
20  per  cent  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  was  anticipated,  but  at  the  end 
of  the  first  six  months  of  the  fiscal 
year,  notification    was    received  here 
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that  not  more  than  70  per  cent  of  the 
original  appropriation  would  be 
available.  This  condition  caused 
sharp  cuts  in  salaries  to  be  made, 
and  necessitates  restricted  buying 
and  extensive  saving  in  every  de- 
partment. 


We  assembled  in  the  auditorium 
at  seven  o'clock  last  "Monday  night 
where  we  enjoyed  an  excellent  pro- 
gram rendered  by  Ernest  W.  Nickel, 
of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  known  as  the 
"American  Whistler."  Mr.  Nickel 
has  traveled  all  over  this  and  in 
foreign  countries,  putting  on  the 
same  type  of  programs  as  the  one 
given  here.  He  is  a  protege  of  Mrs. 
Carrie  Jacobs-Bond,  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's famous  composers,  and  during 
his  program  made  a  short  talk  on 
her  life.     In  the  course  of  the  eve- 


ning's entertainment  Mr.  Nickel 
whistled  several  of  Mrs.  Bond's 
compositions,  some  with  Victrola 
and  at  other  times  playing  his  own 
piano  accompaniment.  He  express- 
ed his  appreciation  of  the  splendid 
attention  given  by  our  boys,  saying 
that  he  had  visited  many  industrial 
schools  all  over  the  country,  and 
that  the  )Jackson  Training  School 
boys  were  the  most  attentive 
and  responsive,  and  thrilled  him 
more  than  any  audience  he  had 
ever  appeared  before.  Mr.  Nickel 
was  very  appreciative  of  his  recep- 
tion here,  and  stated  that  he  was 
going  to  endeaver  to  bring  Mrs. 
Bond  to  the  institution  next  sum- 
mer. It  is  needless  to  say  the  boys 
were  carried  away  with  this  pro- 
gram and  that  whistling  has  be- 
come a  habit  since  the  Monday 
night    performance. 


FACTS  NOT  POPULAR 

It  is  a  strange  trait  of  most  humans  that  they  care  little  for  facts 
which  would  increase  their  store  of  real  knowledge.  We  spend  many 
hours  reading  trashy  fiction,  which,  if  devoted  to  the  acquiring  of  useful 
information  would  make  us  really  cultured. 

With  the  greatest  wonders  of  the  universe  overhead  every  night,  few 
persons  know  the  names  of  half  a  dozen  stars.  Few  know  or  can  dis- 
tinguish the  difference  between  a  fixed  star  and  a  planet. 

This  is  merely  one  illustration  of  how  little  interest  is  taken  in  the 
great  facts  of  nature.  Even  with  regard  to  current  events,  small  at- 
tention is  paid  to  new  developments  which  mean  so  much  to  mankind. 
The  greatest  discoveries  of  science  are  hardly  ever  discussed,  while 
details  of  the  latest  murder  are  on  every  tongue. 

While  a  relatively  few  people  in  the  world  are  giving  thought  to  the 
marvelous  developments  of  our  wonderful  age,  the  vast  majority  con- 
fine their  reading  and  conversation  to  narrow  range  of  the  most  trivial 
subjects.     Facts  worth  knowing  are  not  popular. — Selected. 


REDUCED  ROUND  TRIP  FARES 
FOR  SHORT  TRIPS 

33  1-3  per  cent  Reduction  in  Travel 
Expense 

Round  trip  tickets,  sold  daily  between  stations  dist?:i.3 
150  miles  or  less limit  2  days. 

25  per  cent  Reduction  in  Travel  Ex- 
pense 

Round  trip  tickets,  sold  daily  between  stations  distance 
150  miles  or  less limit  6  days. 

Good  in  Coaches,  Parlor  and  Sleeping  Cars 

—  MULTIPLE  TRIP  — 
Newest  and  most  economical  ticket  ever  offered. 

Between  any  two  stations  on  Southern  Railway  System  for 
period  of  six  months. 

Good  for  individual  purchaser  and  between  stations  distance 
200  miles  or  less. 

P&y  While 

The  10-trip  ticket 2  l-2c 

The  20-trip  ticket 2c 

The  30-trip   ticket 1.8c 

Good  in  Coaches  Only 
Ask  Ticket  Agents 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 
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THEY  GO  TOGETHER 

No  one  can  be  happy  inside  himself  until  he 
learns  to  be  happy  outside  himself  from  the  things 
he  has  within  himself.  It  all  depends  upon  what 
you  put  inside;  the  things  you  store  up  in  your 
mind,  the  memories  of  kindnesses  done  you  by  oth- 
ers, the  efforts  you  have  made  to  give  others  hap- 
piness are  the  things  that  count  in  happiness.  You 
must  be  happy  within  before  you  can  be  happy 
without. — The  Intermediate  Weekly. 
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IT  HAS  BEEN  SAID 

Happiness  pursued  ie  never  overtaken,  because  little  as  we  are,  God's  im- 
age makes  us  so  large  that  we  can  not  live  within  ourselves,  nor  even  for  our- 
selves and  be  satisfied.  It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone,  because  rightly, 
self  is  the  smallest  part  of  us.  Even  God  found  it  not  good  to  be  alone,  but 
to  create  objects  for  His  love  and  benefolence. — G.  W.  Cable. 

We  don't  know  why,  we  never  can  know  why  things  happen  in  this  world 
exactly  as  they  do;  but  this  we  knows  We  know  that  God  is  in  His  heaven, 
that  He  is  merciful  to  the  extent  of  ordaining  mercy ;  we  knoiv  that  if  we  dis- 
obey and  take  our  own  way  and  run  contrary  to  His  commandments,  we  are 
bitterly  punished.  And  it  is  the  most  pitiful  of  laws  that  no  man  or  woman 
can  take  their  punishment  alone  in  this  ivorld.  It  is  the  latv  that  none  of  us 
can  suffer  without  making  someone  else  suffer,  but  in  some  way  it  must  be 
that  everything  works  out  for  the  best,  even  if  we  can't  possibly  see  how  that 
could  be  tvhen  things  are  happening  that  hurt  us  so. — Gene  Stratton  Porter. 


FRAGMENTS 


We  hear  much  about  conservation.  Possibly  the  spirit  of  conservation 
should  have  been  emphasized  ages  previous,  if  so,  this  universal  depression 
perhaps  would  not  be  so  intense. 

The  word  conservation  is  broad  in  its  term,  meaning'  to  save  at  all  times 
and  in  every  instance  wherein  it  is  possible.  To  be  conservative  requires 
good  judgment,  and  that  characteristic  has  never  been  realized  by  education, 
but  begins  in  the  home  with  the  earliest  possible  training. 

Just  a  few  days  ago  we  read  a  short  article  entitled,  "fragments,"  it  por- 
trays conservation  in  the  extreme,  making  something  out  of  small  particles 
of  glass  considered  worthless.  The  whole  project  might  be  termed  a  crea- 
tion. 

The  story  goes  that  in  an  old-world  famous  cathedral  there  was  a  window, 
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considered  a  piece  of  art,  and  from  a  distance  it  was  nothing  unusual  for 
artists  make  a  pilgrimage  from  a  distance  -to  see  the  window.  This  window 
gave  way  during  an  intense  storm,  it  was  shattered,  and  then  the  fragments 
relegated  to1  the  basement  or  some  place  out  of  the  way. 

One  day  a  stranger  came  to  see  the  window.  The  story  of  the  storm  and 
place  of  the  fragments  were  revealed.  Upon  further  investigation  the  strang- 
er was  permitted  to  see  the  shattered  gkass.  He  asked  for  the  pieces,  and  his 
request  was  freely  granted.  In  fact  it  was  considered  a  fine  way  to  get  clear 
of  rubbish. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  custodians  of  the  old  cathedral  received  an  invi- 
tation from  a  famous  artist  to  visit  his  studio.  Upon  arriving!  they  were 
placed  before  a  canvas  curtain,  and  as  the  cord  was  drawn  there  was  before 
their  eyes  the  most  beautiful  art  glass  window  they  had  ever  beheld. 

The  artist  said,  ' '  this  I  have  wrought  from  tjie  fragments  of  yqur  broken 
window.     It  is  ready  to  take  its  place  again  in  the  cathedral." 

In  a  way  we  can.  all  be  artists,  and  can,  if  so  disposed,  save  the  things  of 
material  life,  but  this  should  never  be  done  to  the  elimination  salvaging 
wrecked  homes,  catching  up  the  weak  threads  of  a  human  life  and  weaving 
them  into  strong  christian  citizenship. 

In  this  very  school  is  a  superb  opportunity  to  show  the  hand  of  a  master 
artist,  gather  up  the  fragments  of  dissipated  opportunities  and  build  a 
more  beautiful  reality  than  seemed  at  first  possible. 

May  it  be  the  good  fortune  some  day  to  have  the  magic  hand  draw  the 
cord  and  there  be  revealed  to  the  whole  country  some  products  of  this  school 
— as  handsome  men,  courageous  men  who  have  a  definite  purpose,  rendering  a 
service  for  the  advancement  and  progress  of  the  country.  This  should  be 
the  ennobling  ambition  of  the  personnel  of  the  Jackson  Training  School,  and 
we  have  no  reason  to  believe  to  the  contrary: 

"We  are  blind  until  we  see 
That  in  the  human  plan 
Nothing  is  worth  the  making 
If  it  does  not  make  a  man. 
Why  build  the  nation  glorious 
If  the  child  unbuilded  goes? 
In  vain  we  build  the  city 
Unless  the  child  also  grows." 
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COURAGE  AND  FAITH 

The  State  in  its  program  of  activities,  as  well  as  every  other  business, 
personal  or  otherwise,  is  passing  through  a  maelstrom  never  before  experi- 
enced. The  results  of  the  economic  problem,  to  a  certain  extent,  depends 
greatly  upon  the  courage  of  the  leadership.  The  leader  in  any  undertaking 
has  to  meet  the  emergencies,  with  a  brave  front,  it  matters  not  how  hazard- 
ous is  the  game.  For  instance  if  a  fierce  or  terrific  hurricane  with  all  of  its 
horrors  has  been  witnessed,  one  can  readily  understand,  that  fear  paralyzes 
the  sensibilities,  making  it  absolutely  impossible  to  do  the  right  thing  at  the 
psychological  moment. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  country  has  there  been  such  a  demand  for 
leadership  of  unflinching  courage  and  hope  so  as  to  again  restore  normalcy, 
working  order  out  of  chaos. 

To  avoid  failures  and  wrecks  the  fellow  at  the  helm  must  sit  steady,  listen 
for  the  danger  signals,  follow  the  buoys  that  mark  the  safe  route  and  the 
lights  that  show  the  right  course.  The  captain  who  moors  his  barque  safely 
into  port  is  oblivious  of  self — he  has  the  interest  of  his  crew  and  cargo  at 
heart.     Courage  inspires  confidence,  fear  intimidates. 

Figuratively  speaking,  we  are  as  often  at  sea  on  land  as  when  sailing  the 
deep  waters,  and  there  is  comfort  in  these  lines : 

Some  ships  sail  east,  and  some  sail  west, 
With  the  very  same  winds  that  blow, 
It  is  the  set  of  the  sail  and  not  the  gale 
That  determines  the  way  we  go or  words  to  that  ef- 
fect, so  it  is  wisdom  under    the    present  pressures  to  keep  one's  face  coura- 
geously to  the  front,  studying    the    course.     The    watchword    for    every  one 
should  be,  "courage  and  hope,"  if  the  world-wide  sway  of  economic  distress 
is  to  be  overcome. 

********#■» 

A  BRIGHTER  DAY 

The  success  of  the  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company  during  this  past  year 
of  most  intense  depression  should  put  a  qiuetus  upon  the  calamity  wallers  of 
the  country.  But  there  will  be  a  class  who  revel  in  reviewing  misfortunes, 
and  anticipating  bad  luck  till  doom's  day. 

However  just  an  echo  of  success  from  any  source  is  refreshing,  it  makes 
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brighter  the  daAvn  of  the  new  year,  helps  to  refute  all  hard  luck  prophecies, 
and  gives  hope  and  courage  to  meet  conditions  and  in  the  end  Ave  win.  In 
fact  if  the  same  time  spent  in  "self  pity"  or  moral-slobbering-,  so  called  by 
Dr.  Prank  Crane,  were  given  over  to  improving  business,  and  this  seems  to 
have  been  the  secret  of  R.  J.  Reynolds's  success,  there  would  be  fewer  busi- 
ness failures  and  more  successes  recorded.  The  marvelous  success  of  R.  J. 
Reynolds  Tobacco  Company  has  received  great  publicity,  and  deservedly  so, 
for  it  liooms  like  a  beacon  light  to  many  disheartened  souls  who  have  been 
groping  in  darkness  without  a  hope.  This  corporation  has  not  buried  "Old 
Man  Depression"  in  effigy,  but  in  stern  reality  by  sending  $2,000,000  for 
taxes  to  the  State  Treasury. 

We  continue  to  maintain  we  are  the  "architects  of  our  own  fortunes,"  be- 
cause there  are  successes  recorded  in  spite  of  misfortunes,  and  what  is  pos- 
sible for  one  can  be  achieved  by  another.     Success  is  yours  if  you  work  for  it. 

********** 

FINE  ADVANTAGES  IN  OLD  SALEM 

The  picture  of  the  "auld  lang  syne"  homes  when  the  piano  held  a  central 
place  and  the  entire  family  assembled  to  join  the  chorus  of  the  latest  songs, 
or  listen  to  the  piano  selections  by  the  young  daughters,  is  indeed  a  thing 
of  the  past.  In  fact  there  is  not  a  disposition  upon  the  part  of  the  young 
women  of  this  period  to  master  the  piano.  To  find  a  young  girl  so  inclined 
is  an  exception  to  the  rule. 

The  college  atmosphere  does  not  inspire  now  to  a  musical  career.  There 
are  other  activities  that  absorb  the  attention  of  young  women  to  the  elimi- 
nation of  a  course  in  music.  Of  all  the  arts  music  has  a  most  refining  influ- 
ence and  for  that  reason  Avomen,  A\'ho  wield  the  strongest  power  in  the  home, 
should  have  some  knoAvledge-  of  music.  It  is  true  that  public  school  music 
it  does  not  develop  the  splendid  pianist  among  our  young  women  that  homes 
did  once  boast  of.  We  have  more  music  than  Ave  used  to  have,  the  phono- 
graph, radio  and  other  kinds  of  canned  music,  so  to  speak,  but  not  that  re- 
fined, fireside  music  that  made  the  evenings  in  "old  timey  homes"  most  de- 
lightful. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  learn  that  Salem  College  is  "strong,"  so  states  the 
Charlotte  Observer,  on  music,  and  its  School  of  Music  has  noAV  received  Na- 
tionl  recognition,  having  been  admitted  to  membership  in  the  National  As- 
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sociation  of  Music  Schools.  This  is  high  recognition  and  only  one  other 
school  between  Baltimore  and  New  Orleans  has  been  so  distinguished.  It 
is  a  deserved  recognition  and  one  that  will  be  ably  sustained  by  Old  Salem. 

The  musical  advantages  of  "Old  Salem"  are  indeed  strong  drawing  cards, 
for  nothing  surpasses  a  poise  realized  in  a  musical  atmosphere,  but  along 
with  these  superior  musical  advantages  this  old  established  school  is  equal- 
ly famed  for  its  higher  cultural  advantages  and  spiritual  environment. 

This  school  by  long  experience,  realizes  the  influence  of  music  upon-  one's 
life  and  contiues  to  reach  out  till  it  is  recognized  as  having  the  best  ' '  School 
of   Music." 

********** 

ECHOES  OF  BETTER  BUSINESS 

Reports  from  the  automobile  show  that  ended  last  week  in  New  York  City 

were  that  actual  sales  of  automobiles  have  increased  from  25  to  50  per  cent. 

All  that  is  needed  now  is  fine  salesmanship — and  the  next  is  collections. 

*  *  *  * 

The  information  is  that  Ford  has  increased  his  pay  roll  50.000.  At  a  base 
wage  of  $6.00  per  day,  and  five  days  to  the  week,  means  a  distribution  of 
$1,550,000  towards  the  purchasing  power  in  the  Detroit  radius.  But  the  whole 
situation  does  forecast  better  business  all  along  the  line  for  the  reason  to 
sell  the  production  of  Fords  there  must  be  a  revival  of  activities  about  Feb- 
ruary and  March.     Let  us  hope. 

Truth  will  out.  The  information  lies  treked  out  that  Governor  Gardner, 
and  the  late  State  Treasurer,  Captain  Nathan  O'Berry,  took  i/heir  10  per  cent 
cut  in  salaries  right  along  with  other  employees  of  the  state.  We  are  not  in 
the  least  surprised.  We  knew  that  Governor  Gardner  would  not  preach  eco- 
nomy and  then  not  practice  the  same. 

The  first  automobile  to  pass  over  the  Arlington  Memorial,  $21,000,000, 
bridge  were  president  and  Mrs.  Hoover  followed  by  a  caravan  of  12  automo- 
biles. Then  the  President  led  the  party  along  the  $6,500,000  highway  to  the 
National  Shrine  of  the  country,  Mt.  Vernon,  the  home  of  the  first  president. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 


some     good     in  '  every 


''There  is 

man 
If    you'll     take     the     trouble    to 

find  it ; 
It  may  be  covered  like  gold  in  a 

pan, 
You    have    to    keep    washing    to 

find  it." 

—  o — 

One  salient  point  about  radio  is 
that  it  causes  more  people  to  listen 
and   talk   less. 

— o — 

An   old    proverb    has    it,    "Money 
talks."     If  it  does  it  is  always  say- 
ing,  '"Good-bye"   to   me. 
— o — 

I    hear   it   related   that    a   Durham 
man    found    his    Avife's    ring    in    his 
trousers    pocket — but    nothing    else. 
— o — 

When  this  depressive  headache 
ceases,  can't  we  look  back  and  so- 
berly concede  that  it  followed  our 
previous    prosperity    spree  ? 

—  o  — 

One  thing  you  can  set  down  as  a 
fact,    1932    will     reward     men    who 
judge    their    fellows    charitably    just 
as  much  as  have  former  years. 
— o — 

The  reason  some  people  cannot 
save  is  because  their  neighbors  are 
always  doing  something  they  cannot 
afford.  Curious  nature  is  always 
trying  to  imitate  and  excel  others. 
— o — 

G  e  o  r  ge  Washington,  born  at 
Wakefield  on  the  Potomac  two  hun- 
dred years  ago  February  22,  will  be 
much  in  the  news  this  year.  And, 
I  born  on  the  II  of  July,  less  than 
a  hundred  years  ago,  hope  to  enjoy 


With  Old  Hurrygraph 

one  of  my  sexagenarian  birthdays 
this  year,  and  be  much  in  this  col- 
umn, the  Lord  permitting. 


In  its  wild  state  the  grapefruit 
was  called  a  shaddock.  Makes  no 
difference  what  it  was  called,  wild 
or  tamed,  it  is  one  fruit  that  will 
strike  back,  if  you  squeeze  it. 
— o — 

A  hick  town  may  now  be  defined 
as  one  that  Captain  Hicks  has  not 
broken  a  record  in  flying  to  or 
from.  I  guess  the  people  where  he 
has  been  consider  themselves  hic- 
kory nuts. 

— o — 

The  trouble  right  now  is,  too 
many  people  are  waiting  to  take 
things  as  they  come.  And  they  are 
now  coming  fast.  The  better  plan 
is  to  go  out  after  them.  Things 
worth  while  are  worth  seeking. 

Mahatma  Gandhi,  in  jail  for  the 
fourth  time,  is  regarded  by  the 
British  as  about  at  the  end  of  his 
string.  He  has  been  a  colorful  fig- 
ure in  India.  It  is  possible  that 
Great  Britain  may  yet  find  out 
Gandhi  is  an  India-rubber  man. 
— o — 

J.  P.  Morgan  once  made  a  very 
significant  remark.  It  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  debts  of  nations 
were  not  so  much  a  matter  of  con- 
cern as  their  payment  of  the  inter- 
est on  their  indebtedness.  That  is 
cold  logic. 

At  last  I  have  been  made  to  feel 
the  blighting  effects  of  these  up-set 
times.     I   haven't     had    any    pretty 
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calendars  given,  me  this  year.  But, 
depression  or  no  depression,  the 
days  will  continue  to  come  and  go, 
days  have  a  way  of  doing  that,  and 
how  am  I  going  to  know  when  it's 
Friday  the  13th,  or  the  Fourth  of 
July  if  I  haven't  got  a  nice  big  cal- 
endar, with  a  pretty  chromo  at  the 
top  to  tell  me  Avhat  day  it  is?  Next 
thing  somebody  will  stop  sending  me 
blotters.  Then  I'll  know  for  sure 
something  is  wrong  with  the  coun- 
try. 

— o — 

Italy's  uncovered  riches  are  grad- 
ually being  brought  to  the  surface 
by  American  exploration  parties. 
At  Minturne  three  hundred  coins 
and  other  antiquities  have  been  found 
ranging  from  400  B.  C.  to  600  A.  D., 
relics  of  a  thousand  years.  Some  of 
the  coins  are  described  as  "superb- 
ly beautiful."  One  hundred  lamps 
of  the  same  period  are  among  the 
treasures,  with  twenty-three  temple 
inscriptions,  vases,  a  Greek  statue, 
and  other  things  in  Avhat  is  regard- 
ed as  one  of  the  richest  archaeologi- 
cal sites  found  in  modem  times. 
— o — ■ 

It  looks  to  me  like  it's  a:  good 
thing  the  Democrats  have  been  poor 
for  so  long.  Maybe  they  have 
learned  how  to  pinch  pennies.  For 
instance,  just  recently  they  took  the 
first  big  money  bill  that's  come  to 
them  in  the  House  and  cut  it  just 
$13,433,900.  Now,  $13,433,900  is 
not   an  awful   lot   of  monev   to   save 


for  a  government  that's  getting  on 
for  being  $2,000,000,000  in  the  red, 
but  save  the  pennies  and  the  dollars 
will  take  care  of  themselves.  Little 
drops  of  water,  little  grains  of  sand, 
straws  tell  which  way  the  wind 
blows,  and  see  a  pin  and  pick  it  up 
all  the  day  you'll  have  good  luck. 
*  —END— 
I  still  think  that  a  new  pair  of 
red-top  boots  and  a  sled  bring  more 
joy  to  a  small  boy  in  the  winter 
than  any  other  two  things.  I  also 
think  that  in  the  clays  of  real  high- 
top  boots  men  not  only  felt  better 
shod  in  winter,  but  were  better  shod 
than  they  are  now.  The  other  day 
Capt.  Paul  Jones,  a  young  fellow  in 
a  military  department  at  Washing- 
ton, was  seen  with  spats  over  low 
shoes  and  Avhen  a  remark  was  made 
about  them,  he  said  he  had  to  wear 
them,  even  in  Washington's  mild 
climate,  in  order  to  keep  his  feet 
warm,  because  high-top  shoes  were 
hard  to  get.  And  boots  passed  out 
of  usage  many  years  ago.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  first  pair  of  red- 
top  boots  I  had  as  a  young  chap, 
and  how  I  strutted  in  them.  No 
king  ever  felt  prouder.  My  vanity 
out-flamed  the  red  tops  of  the  boots, 
which  shown  like  two  cardinal 
lights  on  an  automobile.  I  wore 
them  until  I  wore  the  red  off  of  the 
tops  and  the  brass  rims  on  the  toes. 
They  were  long  component  parts  of 
my  souvenirs  in  after  years.  They 
are  onlv  a  memory  now. 


God  be  thanked  for  £ood  books.     They  are  the  voices  of  the  distant 
and  the  dead,  and  make  us  heirs  of  the  spiritual  life  of  past  ages. 

— Channing. 
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LISTEN  SON 

(Author  Unknown) 


"Listen,  son:  I  am  saying  this  to 
you  as  you  lie  asleep,  one  little  paw 
crumpled  under  your  cheek  and  the 
blond  curls  stickly  wet  on  your  damp 
forehead.  I  have  stolen  into  your 
room  alone.  Just  a  few  minutes  agx>, 
as  I  sat  reading-  my  paper  in  the  li- 
brary, a  hot,  stifling'  wave  of  remorse 
swept  over  me.  I  could  not  resist  it. 
Guiltily  I  came  to  your  bedside. 

"These  are  the  things  I  was  think- 
ing, son :  I  had  been  cross  to  you. 
I  scolded  you  as  you  were  dressing 
for  school  because  you  gave  your 
face  merely  a  dab  with  the  towel.  I 
took  you  to  task  for  not  cleaning 
your  shoes.  I  called  out  angrily 
when  I  found  you  had  thrown  some 
of  your  things  on  the  floor. 

"At  breakfast  I  found  fault,  too. 
You  spilled  things.  You  gulped  down 
your  food.  You  put  your  elbows  on 
the  table.  You  spread  butter  too 
thick  on  your  bread.  And  as  you 
started  off  to  play  and  I  made  for 
my  train,  you  turned  and  waved  a 
little  hand  and  called,  'Good-bye, 
Daddy!',  and  I  frowned  and  said  in 
reply,  "Hold  your  shoulders  back." 

"Then  it  began  all  over  again  in 
the  late  afternoon.  As  I  came  up 
the  hill  road  I  spied  you  down  on 
your  knees  playing  marbles.  There 
Avere  holes  in  your  stockings.  I  hu- 
miliated you  before  your  boy  friends 
by  making  you  march  ahead  of  me 
back  to  the  house.  Stockings  were 
expensive — and  if  you  had  to  buy 
them  you  would  be  careful!  Im- 
agine that,  son,  from  a  father !  It 
was  such  stupid,  silly  logic. 

"Do  you  remember,  later  when  I 
was  reading  in  the  library,  how  you 


came  in,  softty,  timidly,  with  a  sort 
of  hurt,  haunted  look  in  your  eyes? 
When  I  glanced  up  over  my  paper, 
impatient  at  the  interruption,  you 
hesitated  at  the  door.  'What  is  it  you 
want  VI  snapped. 

"You  said  nothing,  but  ran  across, 
in  one  tempes.tous  plunge ;  and  threw 
your  arms  around  my  neck  and  kiss- 
ed me,  again,  and  again,  and  your 
small  arms  tightened  Avith  an  affec- 
tion that  God  had  set  blooming  in 
your  heart  and  Avhich  even  neglect 
could  not  Avither.  And  then  you  Avere 
gone,  pattering  up  the  stairs. 

"Well,  son,  it  Avas  shortly  after- 
Avards  that  my  paper  slipped  from 
my  hands  and  a  terrible  sickening 
fear  came  over  me.  Suddenly  I  saw 
myself  as  I  really  was,  in  all  my  hor- 
rible selfishness,  and  I  felt  sick  at 
heart. 

"What  has  habit  been  doing  to  me  ? 
The  habit  of  complaining,  of  finding- 
fault,  of  reprimanding — all  of  these 
Avere  my  re  Avar  ds  to  you  for  being  a 
boy.  It  Avas  not  that  I  did  not  love 
you;  it  Avas  that  I  expected  so  much 
of  youth.  I  Avas  measuring  you  by 
the  yardstick  of  my  own  years. 

"And  there  was  so  much  that  Avas 
good,  and  fine,  and  true  to  your  char- 
acter. You  did  not  deserve  my 
treatment  of  you,  son.  The  little 
heart  of  you  as  bag -as  the  daAvn  it- 
self over  the  wide  hills.  All  this  was 
shoA\Tn  by  your  spontaneous  impulse 
to  rush  in  and  kiss  me  good-night. 
Nothing  else  matters  tonight,  son. 
I  have  come  to  your  bedside  in  the 
darkness,  and  I  have  knelt  there, 
choking  av  i  t  h  emotion,  and  so 
ashamed !     It  is  a  feeble  atonement. 
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I  know  you  would  not  understand 
these  things  if  I  told  them  to:  you 
during  your  Avaking  hours,  yet  I  must 
say  what  I  am  saying.  I  must  burn 
sacrificial  fires,  alone,  here  in  your 
bedroom,  and  make  free  confession. 
And  I  pray  God  to  strengthen  me  in 
my  new  resolve.  Tomorrow  I  will 
be  a  real  daddy !  I  will  chum  with 
you,  and  suffer  when  you  suffer  and 
laugh  when  you  laugh.  I  will  bite 
my  tongue  when  impatient  words 
come.  I  will  keep  saying  as  if  it 
were  a  ritual;  'He  is  nothing  but  a 
boy — a  little  boy'. 

"I  am  afraid  I  have  visualized 
you  as  a  man.  Yet  as  I  see  you  now, 
son,  crumpled  and  weary  in  your  cot, 
I  see  that  you  are  still  a  baby.  Yes- 
terday you  were  in  your  mother's 
arms,  your  head  on  her  shoulder.  I 
have  asked  too  much,  too  much. 

"Dear  Boy!  Dear  little  son!  A 
penitent  kneels  at  your  infant  shrine, 
here  in  the  moon-light  I  kiss  the  lit- 
tle fingers,  and  the  damp  forehead, 
and  the  yellow  curl. 

"Tears  came,  and  heartache  and 
remorse,  and  also  a  greater,  deeper 
love,  when  you  ran  through  the  li- 
brary door  and  wanted  to  kiss  me." 

I  do  not  know  of  a  better  shrine 
before  which  a  father  or  mother  mav 


kneel  or  stand  than  that  of  a  sleep- 
ing child.  I  do  not  know  of  a  holier 
place,  a  temple  where  one  is  more 
likely  to  come  into  closer  touch  with 
all  that  is  infinitely  good,  where  one 
may  come  nearer  to  seeing  and  feel- 
ing God.  From  that  shrine  come 
matins  of  love  and  laughter,  of  trust 
and  cheer  to  bless  the  new  day;  and 
before  that  shrine  should  fall  our 
soft  vespers,  our  grateful  benedic- 
tions for  the  night.  At  the  cot  of  a 
sleeping  babe  all  man-made  ranks 
and  inequalities  are  ironed  out,  and 
all  mankind  kneels  reverently  before 
the  living  image  of  the  Creator.  To 
understand  a  child,  to  go  back  and 
grow  up  sympathetically  with  it,  to 
hold  its  love  and  confidences,  to  be 
accepted  by  it,  without  fear  or  re- 
straint, as  a  companion  and  play- 
mate, is  just  the  greatest  good  for- 
tune that  can  come  to  any  man  or 
woman  in  this  world — and,  perhaps, 
in  any  world,  for  all  we  know. 

And  I  am  passing  this  ' '  confes- 
sion" along  to  the  fathers  who  may 
be  privileclged  to  read  it,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  "little  fellers"— the 
growing,  earth-blessing  little  "Jim- 
mies" and  "Billys"  and  "Marys" 
and  "Janes"  of  this  very  good  world 
of  ours." 


HOSPITALS  CUT  RATES 

Reduced  rates  are  in  effect  at  major  Detroit  hospitals.  Grace  hos- 
pital reductions  range  from  10  to  50  per  cent.  Maternity  ward  cases 
and  laboratory  fees  have  been  reduced  at  Providence  hospital  50  per 
cent.  The  Women's  hospital,  Harper  hospital  and  Henry  Ford  hospital 
have  announced  cut  rates  for  private  rooms. — Selected. 
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FORT  FISHER  THREATENED  BY  NEW 
ENEMY    THE  SEA 


By  W.  W.  Anderson 


A  new  defense  of  Fort  Fisher,  per- 
haps even  more  determined  than  the 
one  sixty-seven  years  ago  when  it 
fell  under  the  heaviest  shell  fire  then 
on  record,  was  under  way  today 
with  the  enemy,  the  sea. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  defend 
from  the  ravages  of  a  tireless  tide, 
the  fort  which  now  is  a  mere  brush- 
covered  mound — a  mound  that  began 
to  fall  January  13,  1865,  when  Union 
forces  laid  down  a  barrage  that 
forced  the  Confederates  to  evacuate 
in   three   days. 

Today  on  the  desolate  sands,  a 
$10,000  monument  to  the  fort's  de- 
fenders is  beginning  to  rear  its  head 
but  while  the  monument  is  a  reality, 
funds  to  hold  back  the  voracious 
sea  are  lacking  and,  without  protec- 
tion it  is  said,  the  waves  will  soon 
erase  this  historic  spot  from  all  save 
memory. 

The  North  Carolina  division  of  the 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confeder- 
acy have  contributed  funds  for  the 
monument  but  Major  General  Lytle 
Brown,  chief  army  engineer,  said 
at  Washington  that  an  asked  appro- 
priation of  $71,600  to  protect  the 
fort  from  beach  erosion  is  desirable 
to  protect  a  historic  spot  "but  not 
justified  in  any  federal  interest  of 
navigation." 

Meanwhile  the  work  on  the  mon- 
ument goes  on  and  it  is  feared  that 
in  time  the  very  sands  on  which  it 
will  rest  will  be  carried  back  to  the 
sea  and  that  the  fort,  one  of  the 
last     Confederate     strongholds,     will 


vanish. 

It  was  Christmas  Eve,  sixty-sev- 
en years  ago,  that  the  decisive  bat- 
tle began  between  55  Yankee  war- 
ships carrying  600  guns  and  Johnny 
Rebs  garrisoned  on  this  poorly 
equipped    Carolina    sand    bank. 

An  abandoned  boat  packed  with 
powder  was  sent  as  near  the  shore 
as  possible  and  exploded  in  an  ef- 
fort to  blast  away  the  2,000-yard 
parapet  of  Fort  Fisher.  The  at- 
tempt failed. 

Then  began  a  heavy  fusillade  from 
the  ships.  The  battle  lasted  well 
through  the  next  day,  and  on  De- 
cember 26th,  the  fleet  withdrew. 

The  new  year  dawned  and  wore 
on  while  the  Confederates  waited 
for  another  attack. 

Under  direct  orders  from  General 
U.  S.  Grant,  Admiral  D.  O.  Porter 
sailed  with  fifty-eight  ships  and 
10,000  men  to  destroy  and  capture 
the  port  of  Wilmington,  about  20 
miles  away,  where  naval  stores  and 
cotton  activities  made  the  city  high- 
ly   important    to   the    Confederacy. 

On  January  13th  the  armada  ar- 
rived and  opened  a  bombardment 
that  historians  said  was  gTeater  than 
the  combined  English  and  French  as- 
sault on  Sebastopol — the  greatest  in 
history  to  that  time. 

Marines  landed  and  charged  the 
breastworks  but  were  beaten  back. 
Additional  troops  were  sent  into  bat- 
tle. A  barrage  from  land  and  sea 
was  showered  on  the  southerners  and 
they  evacuated  the  fort  on  the  night 
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of  January  16th,   leaving  more  than 
1,000  dead  and  wounded. 

Fort  Fisher  still  stands,  only  a 
shadow  of  what  it  once  was.  The 
government  has  designated  the  spot 
as  a  park  or  reservation.  Memorial 
tablets  about  the  grounds  give  up 
its  history  while  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
fly  from  the  highest  mound  of  shift- 
ing-  sand.     Soon   the   new  monument 


will   add   a  final   touch  to   the  relics 
that  hark  back  to  historical  days. 

But  some  say  the  fort  is  doomed 
— that  only  bulwarks  or  jetties  can 
defend  it  against  erosion,  a  menace 
more  devastating  than  enemy  guns. 
And  while  this  protection  is  being 
sought,  the  relentless  tide  continues 
a  greedy  assault  on  the  wind-swept 
sands  of  the  silent  fort. 


WHIN  I  REMEMBER 

"When  I  remember  all 

The  friends,  so  linked  together, 

I've  seen  around  me  fall, 

Like  leaves  in  wintry  weather; 

I  feel  like  one. 

Who  treads  alone 

Some  banquet  hall  deserted, 

Whose  lights  are  fled, 

Whose  garland's  dead, 

And  all  but  he  departed ! 

Thus,  in  the  stilly  night, 

Ere  slumber's  chain  has  bound 

Sad  memory  brings  the  light 

Of  other  days  around  me, 

The  smiles,  the  tears, 

Of  boyhood's  years, 

The  words  of  love  then  spoken, 

The  eyes  that  shone 

Now  dimmed  and  gone, 

The  cheerful  hearts  now  broken ! 


me, 


— Tom  Moore. 
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Robert  Quillen,  who  writes  the 
funny  paragraphs  for  daily  papers 
is  not  always  full  of  fun.  Here's  a 
prryer  he  offers  for  "A  Nation  that 
Has  Lost  the  Way"  that  is  full  of 
serious  thought  and  that  deserves 
serious  consideration  at  the  present 
time   of   sorrow: 

"God  of  our  fathers,  hear  our  pray- 
er for  this  nation  and  its  people. 

Our  people  are  hungry  in  the  midst 
of  abundance.  Though  we  live  at 
peace  with  the  world,  our  hearts  are 
filled  with  doubts  and  fears.  We 
walk  blindly,  in  fear  of  disaster,  and 
there  is  none  to  lead  us. 

The  gods  Ave  trusted  have  failed 
us  in  our  time  of  need.  They  give  us 
neither  peace  of  mind  nor  courage  to 
endure. 

We  have  been  false  to  Thee,  and 
our  folly  has  found  us   out. 

Because  Thy  bounty  enriched  us, 
we  grew  great  in  our  own  esteem, 
and  felt  no  need  of  Thee.  We  blam- 
ed Thee  for  our  misfortunes  and  took 
credit  to  ourselves  for  all  that  was 
good.  In  the  abundance  of  our  good 
f  o  r  t  n  n  e,  we  forgot  humanity  and 
gratitude. 

Because  men  of  science  discovered 


and  harnessed  a  few  of  Thy  multi- 
tude of  laws,  we  said  to  ourselves: 
'How  great  and  wonderful  is  man ! 
Who  is  God  that  men  should  worship 
Him !'  We  were  awed  by  the  little 
knowledge  of  men,  and  the  worship 
of  science  became  our  religion. 

Because  cunning  and  artful  men 
mocked  Thee  and  ridiculed  Thy  fol- 
lowers, Ave  feared  their  scorn  and 
coveted  their  good  opinion.  We  sac- 
rificed Thy  approval  to  gain  theirs, 
and  boasted  of  our  courage  because 
Ave  dared  blaspheme  the  Author  of 
the  universe. 

Pride  of  Avealth  and  pride  of  knoAV- 
ledge  caused  us  to  forsake  Thee,  and 
now  our  sins  have  found  us  out. 

Once  again  Ave  folloAV  the  immem- 
orial way  of  repentance  and  turn  to 
Thee  when  all  else  fails. 

An  humble  and  a  contrite  heart, 
0  Lord,  Thou  will  not  despise. 

Teach  us  to  find  the  Avay  back  to 
Thee. 

Help  Thou  our  belief.  Help  us 
once  more  to  have  faith  that  all 
things  Avork  together  for  good  to 
them  that  love  and  fear  Thee.  Help 
us  once  more  to  be  God's  men,  un- 
ashamed  and  unafraid. — Amen." 


"In  men  whom  men  condemn  as  ill, 
I  find  so  much  of  goodness  still; 

In  men  whom  men  proclaim  divine. 
I  find  so  much  of  sin  and  blot: 

I  do  not  dare  to  draw  the  line, 

Between  the  two — where  God  has  not;" 


— Selected. 
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RUBBER 

By  Edith  C.  Waltner 


The  discovery  of  rubber  is  attri- 
buted to  Columbus,  who  found  the 
natives  of  Hayti  playing  with  balls 
of  resilient,  bouncing'  material.  Later 
voyages  from  France  made  an  analy- 
sis and  found  it  was  derived  from  a 
fluid.  • 

Rubber  is  derived  from  the  resin- 
ous or  milky  juice  which  pours  out 
from  any  wound  in  the  bark  of  cer- 
tain trees.  It  is  a  secretion  formed 
by  nature  to  kill  the  mother  beetle 
wishing  to  lay  eggs  in  the  wood.  This 
substance  must  be  poisonous  enough 
to  kill  the  insect,  elastic  so  that  the 
branches  can  sway  to  and  fro  in  the 
breeze  and  contain  enough  resin  to 
harden  and  close  up  the  wound. 

The  most  important  rubber  plants 
are  found  in  wet  unhealthy  tropical 
forests  in  the  jungles  of  West  Afri- 
ca, the  Colhgo  river  region  and  the 
valley  of  the  Amazon.  From  inci- 
sions in  the  bark  caused  by  wood- 
peckers or  insects,  the  juice  often 
flows,  trickling  down  the  trunk,  some- 
times reaching  the  ground.  In  con- 
tact with  the  air,  it  coagulates  and 
turn  black  as  it  runs,  forming  a  strip 
or  cord. 

Native  rubber  collectors  put  a  tin 
or  earthenware  receptacle  at  the 
foot  of  the  tree.  Putting  on  spurs, 
they  climb  up  the  trees  cutting  hori- 
zontal canals  encircling  the  trunk 
all  the  way  to  the  highest  branch. 
Perpendicular  canals  tAvo  feet  long 
connect  the  horizontal  canals  allow- 
ing the  juice  to  flow  downward.  At 
the  lower  canal  a  broad  leaf  ha,s  been 
inserted  as  a  funnel  emptying  into 
the  earthenware  vessel. 

The  name  rubber  is  a  result  of  a 


discovery  by  Priestly  an  English- 
man, who  found  that  this  coagulated 
latex  was  useful  as  a  pencil  mark 
eraser.  It  rubbed  out  marks,  hence 
the  name,  rubbtr. 

As  the  demand  increased  the  sup- 
ply showed  signs  of  being  exhausted. 
Every  year  the  Indians  of  the  Ama- 
zon and  the  Orinoco  must  travel  deep- 
er and  deeper  into  the  forest  and 
the  negroes  of  West  Africa  and  the 
Congo  found  it  more  difficult  to 
gather. 

Since  1906,  the  Guayule  shrub,  a 
native  of  the  huge  plateau  of  Cen- 
tral Mexico  has  been  cultivated  in 
plantations.  The  plants  are  raised 
from  seeds  in  nurseries  and  after  a 
year's  growth  are  transplanted  to 
the  fields.  In  four  years  after  trans- 
planting, the  shrubs  are  about  two 
feet   high. 

This  year  California  is  harvesting 
its  first  rubber  crop,  in  the  Salina 
Valley,  where,  in  192'6,  two  hundred 
acres  were  planted  with  year-old 
Guayule  plants.  All  the  work  is  be- 
ing done  by  machinery,  from  trans- 
planting to  harvesting.  These  shrubs 
are  hardy  and  withstand  frost. 

The  plant  and  root  are  ground  in 
mills  containing  water  and  yield 
1,000  to  1,500  pounds  of  rubber  to 
the  acre  every  four  years,  whereas 
the  tropical  trees  must  be  tapped  180 
times  a  year  to  get  four  pounds  of 
rubber.  Already  6,000  acres  have 
been  planted  in  Guayule  shrubs  in 
California  and  with  the  ever-increas- 
ing demand  for  rubber  in  the  auto- 
mobile business  promise  a  profitable 
product  for  the  plantation  owners 
of  that  state. 
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CAN  DOCTORS  BE  CHRISTIANS? 

(Selected) 


Some  of  the  most  active  and  eon- 
sec  rated  Christians  we  have  ever 
known  were  practicing  physicians. 
Looking  day  after  day  on  the  dark 
side  of  life,  the  gloomy  side  of  life, 
the  Aveak  side  of  life,  and  even  the 
mean  side  of  life,  it  is  harder  for  the 
doctor  to  be  optimistic.  For  this 
reason  the  doctor  ought  to  go  to 
church  Avhere  he  can  see  the  bright 
side,  the  best  side  of  life.  We  have 
k  n  o  w  n  patients  who  nursed  their 
ailments  all  Saturday  night  and  Sun- 
day until  preaching  time  and  then 
call  the  doctor  out  of  church.  We 
have  known  patients  to  wait,  groan, 
grunt,  and  suffer  until  the  doctor 
went  to  his  meal  or  bed  and  then  call 
him  out. 

The  following  lines  are  too  often 
true : 

"God  and  the  doctor  Ave  alike 
adore, 

In  time  of  trouble,  not  before, 

The  danger  past,  both  are  alike  re- 
quited, 

God  forgotten,  and  the  doctor 
slighted." 

Patients  can,  if  they  will,  help  the 
doctor  to  be  a  better  man,  a  better 
doctor,  and  a  better  Christian. 

We  Avill  give  the  following  ten 
commandments  which  if  observed  will 
mutually  help  the  patient  and  the 
doctor. 

1 — If  emergencies  arise  call  on  the 
doctor  at  anv  hour. 


2 — If  no  emergency  exisits  call  on 
the  doctor  at  a  proper  hour. 

3 — Try  to  see  the  doctor  at  his  reg- 
ular office  hours. 

4 — When  possible  leave  orders  for 
visits  in  the  early  part  of  the  day. 
1     5 — Don't  demand  the  doctor's  time 
Avhen  he  is  at  meal. 

6 — Unless  necessary  don't  make  de- 
mands upon  his  hours  allotted  to 
sleep. 

7 — AHoav  him  all  the  rest  possible 
on  Sunday.  Everybody  ought  to  rest 
one  day  in  seven.  Man's  body  is  a 
seven  day  clock  Avhich  needs  Avinding 
up  every  seven  days. 

8 — Let  the  doctor  have  some  time 
for  rest  and  recreation.  Doctors  are 
made  out-  of  the  same  material  as 
their  patients,  and  require  rest,  food, 
sleep  and  time  for  study  and  proper 
recreation.  The  rested  doctor  will 
give  you  better  service  than  one  Avho 
is  tired  and  over-worked. 

9 — Don't  forget  the  doctor  Avhen 
you  get  well.  The  true  physician 
never  forgets  his  patients  who  are 
sick.  Day  and  night  he  is  thinking 
Iioav  he  can  relieve  their  pain  and 
cure  their  diseases.  Remember  the 
doctor  Avhen  you  get  AA^ell  and  express 
your  gratitude  in  Avords  and  in  ac- 
tions. 

10 — Don't  try  to  get  your  neighbor 
dissatisfied  with  his  doctor.  Faith  in 
the  doctor  is  a  mighty  poAver  in  aid- 
ing: the  svstem  to  yield  to  treatment. 


Doubts  are  a  sign  of  weakness  rather  than  an  evidence  of  greatness. 

— Selected. 
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THE  BOY  WHOM  EVERY  ONE  COULD 

TRUST 

(Selected) 


Not  long  ago  we  met  a  boy.  He 
had  such  a  kind,  friendly  face,  one 
that  anyone  could  trust.  We  wonder- 
ed if  he  was  Farmer  Brown's  boy 
whom  Thornton  Burgess  tells  about 
in  "The  Adventures  of  Mrs.  Quack"? 
Do  you  remember  the  story?  Mrs. 
Quack  had  been  wounded  by  a  hunt- 
er as  they  were  on  their  journey 
north  in  the  spring.  He  fell,  but 
Mrs.  Quack  had  to  fly  right  on  or 
she,  too,  would  have  been  shot.  As 
soon  as  it  was  safe  she  went  back  to 
look  for  Mr.  Quack  but  did  not  find 
him,  and  then  she  found  her  way  to 
the  Smiling  Pool,  where  she  told  her 
troubles  to  the  animals  gathered 
there.  They  told  her  that  she  was 
safe  now  and  need  not  be  afraid  of 
those  two-legged  creatures  with  the 
terrible  guns. 

" '  No  one  hunts  here  now  that 
Farmer  Brown's  boy  has  put  away 
his  'terrible  gun,'  explained  Jerry 
Muskrat.  There  Avas  a  time  when  he 
used  to  hunt  here  and  set  traps, 
which  are  worse  than  terrible  guns, 
but  that  was  long  ago  before  he 
knew  any  better.' 

"  'Who  is  Farmer  Brown's  boy?' 
demanded  Mrs.  Quack,  looking  more 
anxious  than  ever.  'Is  he  one  of 
those  two-legged  creatures?' 

"  'Yes,'  said  Peter  Rabbit,  who  had 
been  listening  with  all  his  ears,  'but 
he  is  the  best  friend  we  Quacldies 
have  got.  He  is  such  a  good  friend 
that  he  ought  to  be  a  Quaddy  him- 
self.    Why,   this  last  winter  he  fed 


some  of  us  when  food  was  scarce, 
and  he  saved  Mrs.  Grouse  when  she 
was  caught  in  a  snare,  which  you 
know  is  a  kind  of  trap.  He  won't 
let  any  harm  come  to  you  here,  Mrs. 
Quack.' 

"  *  I  wouldn't  trust  him,  not  for 
one  single  little  minute,'  declared 
Mrs.  Quack.  "I  wouldn't  trust  one 
of  those  two-legged  creatures,  not 
one.' " 

Farmer  Brown's  boy  saw  that  there 
was  a  wild  duck  around  the  neighbor- 
hood, so  he  said  to  himself,  "I  know 
what  I'll  do.  I'll  go  straight  back 
home  and  get  some  wheat  and  corn 
and  put  it  here  on  the  edge  of  the 
Smiling  Pool.  Perhaps  she  will  come 
back  and  find  it.'  And  that  is  just 
what  Farmer  Brown's  boy  did." 

When  Mrs.  Quack  found  the  corn 
and  wheat  she  did  not  dare  to  eat 
them  at  first,  but  Jerry  Muskrat  told 
her  not  to  be  afraid.  He  said,  "  'I 
wouldn't  trust  many  of  those  two- 
legged  creatures  myself,  but  Farmer 
Brown's  boy  is  different.  If  all  of 
them  were  like  him  we  wouldn't  have 
a  thing  to  fear  from  them.  He  has 
a  heart.  Yes,  indeed,  he  has  a  heart. 
Now  you  take  my  advice  and  eat 
whatever  he  has  put  there  for  you, 
be  thankful  and  stop  worrying.'  " 

That  is  just  Avhat  Mrs.  Quack 
finally  did,  and  when  later  she  found 
Mr.  Quack  again,  and  they  both 
learned  to  know  and  trust  Farmer 
Brown's   boy   they   were   very  happy. 


Griving  is  a  better  way  of  saving  than  hoarding. — Exchange 
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HOW  THEY  STARTED 


(Selected) 


Countless  stories,  true  stories  at 
that,  have  been  published  to  illus- 
trate how  poor  boys  have  risen  to 
fame  and  fortune  in  this  land  of  op- 
portunity. A  new  list  recently  com- 
piled includes  the  following: 

John  J.  Bernet,  once  fired  from  his 
job  as  a  blacksmith's  helper  because 
he  could  not  accurately  judge  when 
a  piece  of  iron  wTas  properly  heated, 
became  president  of  the  Erie  rail- 
road. 

Walter  L.  Ross,  president  of  the 
Nickel  Plate  system,  and  Harry  M. 
Adams,  head  of  the  Western  Pacific, 
both  started  as  messenger  boys.  R. 
B.  White,  president  of  the  Jersey 
Central  began  as  a  telegraph  opera- 
tor. Lawrence  A.  Downs,  head  of 
the  Illinois  Central,  was  once  a  rod- 
man  with  a  surveying  crew 


Edward  G.  Steubert,  president  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  In- 
diana, was  once  a  newsboy,  and  Rob- 
ert H.  McElroy,  vice  president  of  the 
same  company,  was  a  messenger  boy. 

Samuel  Rubel,  owner  of  millions 
of  dollars  Avorth  of  New  York  prop- 
erty, quit  a  job  at  $3.00  a  week 
thirty  years  ago  because  his  employ- 
er would  not  raise  him  to  $4.50  a 
week. 

Thomas  Moses,  president  of  the 
United  States  Euel  Company  of  Illi- 
nois, once  a  mule  driver,  now  has 
40,000   men   under   his   management. 

The  list  might  be  extended  to  a 
great  length.  In  every  community 
are  examples  of  men  who  have  risen 
from  poverty  and  obscurity  by  sheer 
energy  and  grit.  The  road  is  open 
for  thousands  more. 


THE  NUT  TREE 

A  nut  tree  is  growing  right  in  our  yard! 

Though  climbing  it  is  rather  hard, 

We  scramble  quickly  to  the  top 

And  then  .   .   .  the  nuts  "begin  to  drop! 

The  others  catch  them  as  the  land 

And  they  just  think  it's  simply  grand 

If  we  will  let  them  stay  below 

And  watch  the  nuts  come  dropping  so. 

The  mea/ts  are  awfully  good  and  sweet, 

Just  what  we  children  like  to  eat. 

But  we'll  put  most  of  them  away 

To  have  some  stormy  winter  day. 

We'll  go  down  stairs  and  get  the  sack, 

The  hammer  will  go   "crack,  crack,  crack!" 

Then  hard  black  shells  will  open  wide, 

And  we'll  find  ripe  brown  nuts  inside. 

Dear  boys  and  girls,  we  wish  that  you  .    .    . 

Could  have  a  nice  old  nut  tree,  too! 

— Exchange 
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THE  WICKED'S  PROSPERITY 


By  Ralph  A.  Wagner 


One  of  the  most  puzzling  of  prob- 
lems of  all  time  has  been  the  seem- 
ing prosperity  of  the  wicked  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  frequent  misfor- 
tunes of  the  righteous  on  the  other. 

It  is  an  age-old  problem.  It  was 
true  of  that  dim,  distant  past  when 
the  world  had  become  so  wicked 
that  only  a  world-wide  flood  would 
suffice  to  cleanse  the  earth  of  sin 
and   unrighteousness. 

The  "father  of  the  faithful"  ek- 
ed out  a  precarious  existence  on  the 
barren  hills  of  Judaea,  while  his  sel- 
fish and  unrighteous  nephew  lived 
comfortably   in    voluptuous    Sodom. 

Joseph  languished  in  a  foreign 
prison  while  his  jealous  and  evil- 
minded  brethern  enjoyed  all  the 
comforts  of  their  father's  house. 

A  shepherd  lad,  innocent  of  any 
wrongdoing,  is  compelled  to  live  the 
life  of  a  fugitive  in  forests  and 
eaves,  merely  because  prophetic  in- 
sight had  seen  in  him  and  publicly 
announced   his  kingly   character. 

Righteous  Elijah  flees  for  his  life 
and  lives  in  the  wilderness,  while 
Jezebel,  symbol  of  all  that  is  un- 
clean, dwells  in  an  ivory  palace  in 
Jezreel. 

Lazarus  lies  at  t  he  rich  man 's 
gate  begging  for  bread,  while  Dives 
lives  sumptuously. 

The  Lord  of  life,  the  sinless  Savi- 
our, the  very  Son  of  God,  is  born  in 
a  stable,  cradled  in  a  manger,  rear- 
ed in  a  carpenter  shop. 

' '  The  birds  of  the  air  have  nests, 
and  the  foxes  have  holes,  but  the 
|Son  of  man  hath  not  where  to  lay 
his  head." 

Three     years     of     loving     service, 


thirty-three  years  of  sinless  living, 
and  then  Ave  find.  Him  languishing 
on  a  cross,  crucified  between  com- 
mon  criminals. 

'Round  about  the  cross  the  Scribes 
and  the  Pharisees,  the  chief  priests 
and  the  rabble  taunt  and  ridicule 
Him. 

In  the  high  priest's  palace  Annas 
and  Caiaphas  rub  their  hands  in  un- 
holy glee,  because  of  their  seeming 
triumph  over  an  upstart  who  threat- 
ened  their   power    and    influence. 

In  Pilate's  judgement  hall  still 
sits  the  Roman  governor  pondering 
what   has   taken   place : 

"The  man  was  undoubtedly  inno- 
cent, but  the  mob  ,  demanded  His 
blood.  Then'  there  was  the  charge 
of  treason.  Roman  rule  was  threat- 
ened. Perhaps  the  mob  was  right. 
At  any  rate  the  danger  of  a  Jewish 
insurrection  was  averted.  The  so- 
called  Christ-King  was  dying  upon 
a  cross.  Caesar  still  reigned  su- 
preme." 

Such  an  incident,  perhaps,  caused 
the  poet,  in  a  pessimistic  mood,  to 
declare : 

"Truth  is    ever  on    the  scaffold, 

Wrong   is   ever   on    the   throne." 

But  that  is  just  one  side  of  the 
story.  What  happened  to  the  com- 
placent  scoffers   in   Noah's   day? 

They  perished  miserably — to  the 
last  man:  while  Noah  and  his  fami- 
ly were  saved  alive,  a  righteous  nu- 
cleus for  the  replenishing  of  the 
earth. 

What  happened  to  Lot  in  the  ci- 
ties of  the  plain?  He  was  "pluck- 
ed like  a  brand  from  the  burning," 
barely  escaping  with  his  life :   while 
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Abraham,  on  his  barren  hilltop,  be- 
came the  recipient  of  all  the  promis- 
es of  God. 

"Prove  me  herewith,  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts,  if  I  •will  not  open  the 
windows  of  heaven,  and  pour  you 
out  a  blessing,  that  there  shall  not 
be   room   enough   to   receive   it." 

What  happened  to  Joseph's  ten 
jealous  brethern?  They  were  hum- 
bled beftetre  the  feet  of  the  one 
whom  they  had  wronged.  And  af- 
ter their  father  had  died  they  were 
fearful  that  now  Joseph  might  take 
vengeance   upon  them. 

He  had  already  forgiven  them, 
but  to  calm  their  fears  and  ease 
their  stricken  consciences  '  he  de- 
clares : 

"Ye  meant  evil  against  me,  but 
(Jod  meant  it  for  good,  to  save  much 
people    alive." 

And  what  of  Joseph"? — in  slavery, 
in  prison,  in  the  position  of  Prime 
Minister — "the  Lord  was  with  Jo- 
seph, and  prospered  him." 

AVhat  happened  to  Jezebel  ?  She 
was  thrown  from  a  high  window  of 
her  i  v  o  r  y  palace,  her  body  was 
trampled  under  the  feet  of  horses, 
and  devoured  by  the  pariah  dogs. 

Dives,  the  rich  man,  dies  and  de- 
scends into  the  torment  of  Hades'; 
while  Lazarus  is  carried  by  the  an- 
gels of  God  to  the  Father's  house. 

Only  three  years  after  the  cruci- 
fixion, Caiaphas  was  cast  out  of  of- 
fice. Pilate  was  deposed  from  his 
governorship  and  probably  committ- 
ed suicide.  Tiberius  abdicated  his 
imperial  throne,  and  died  abjectly 
just  two  years  later. 

But  what  of  the  humble  carpenter 
of  Nazareth? — whose  enemies,  dur- 
ing His  life  on  earth,  made  Him  so 
largely  "a  man  of  sorrows  and  ac- 
quainted  with  grief." 


He  conquered  both  death  and  hell, 
and  ascended  to  the  right  hand  of 
God — "In  whose  presence  there  is 
fullness  of  joy,  and  at  whose  right 
hand  there  is  pleasure  forevermore." 

"Say  ye  of  the  righteous,  that  it 
shall  be  well  with  him,  for  they  shall 
eat  the  fruit  of  their  doings." 

"Woe  unto  the  wicked!  It  shall 
be  ill  with  him;  for  what  his  hands 
have  done  shall  be  done  unto  him." 
Isaiah  3:  10,  11. 

It  is  an  immutable  law  of  God. 
Benedict  Arnold  dies  dishonored  in 
a  London  attic.  Aaron  Burr,  wins  a 
duel,  kills  his  opponent,  and  at  the 
same  time  utterly  destroys  his  own 
usefulness  and  fades  into  dishonored 
oblivion.  A  similar  fate  overtakes 
the  wicked  of  our  own  clay. 

But  "say  ye  to  the  righteous,  that 
it  shall  be  well  with  them,  for  they 
shall  eat  the  fruit  of  their  doings." 

Nathan  Hale  had  but  one  life  to 
give  for  his  country,  so  he  said,  but 
he  still  lives  on  in  American  history. 

Alexander  Hamilton  presented  his 
body  a  living,  unresisting  sacrifice, 
for  the  sake  of  a  great  principle. 
His  death  ended  forever  the  barbar- 
ous custom  of  dueling. 

I  wonder  whether  he  thought  of 
the  words  of  St.  Paul :  "I  beseech 
you  therefore,  brethren,  by  the  mer- 
cies of  God,  that  ye  present  your 
bodies,  a  living  sacrifice,  Avholly  ac- 
ceptable unto  God,  which  is  your 
reasonable  service." 

Nathan  Hale,  Alexander  Hamilton, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  James  A.  Garfield, 
William  McKinley,  and  others  pre- 
sented their  bodies  a  living  sacrifice 
in  the  service  of  their  country.  But 
their  "rewards  do  follow  them." 

As  we  think  of  the  lives  and  ex- 
periences of  the  righteous  Ave  might 
wonder  just  in  what  way  they  are  to 
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eat  the  fruit  of  their  doings — in  what 
way  they  are  to  reap  the  rewards  of 
their  righteousness. 

St.  Paul  answers  the  question  for 
us  in  his  letter  to  the  Galatians : 
"The  fruit  of  the  spirit  is  love,  joy, 
peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness, 
goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temper- 
ance." 

A  certain  righteous  woman,  in 
the  prime  of  life  was  stricken  with 
paralysis,  which  made  her  quite 
rigid,  so  that  she  could  move  neith- 
er hand  or  foot. 

In  time  her  body  conformed  to 
the  shape  of  the  chair  in  which  she 
was  compelled  to  spend  her  waking 
hours  during  more  than  a  score  of 
years. 

A  righteous  woman,  and  yet  so 
hopelessly  afflicted !  Surely  she 
must  have  been  an  exception  to  the 
statement  of  Isaiah-:  "Say  ye  of 
the  righteous,  that  it  shall  be  well 
with  them." 

But  there  was  no  exception.  In 
that  little  home  were  to  be  found 
all  the  fimits  of  the  spirit — love, 
joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness, 
goodness,    faith. 

It  was  an  inspiration  for  anyone 
to  enter  that  home — and  many  there 
were  who  entered  it,  not  to  sympa- 
thize, but  to  be  inspired  by  the  good 
cheer,  optimism  and  undying  faith 
of  that  godly  woman. 

The  fruit  of  righteousness  is 
something  superior  to  time,  place, 
condition,  or  circumstance.  It  is 
an  inner  and  spiritual  satisfaction 
which  neither  anyone  nor  anything 
can  take  away  from  us. 

The  first  fruit  of  righteousness  is 
love — our  love  for  God,  God's  love 
for  us,  which  sets  our  very  souls  to 
singing : 


"Oh    love    that    will    not    let    me 

go, 
I   rest  my   weary   soul  in   Thee ; 
I  give  Thee  back  the  life  I  owe, 
That   in   Thine   ocean   depths   its 

flow 
May  richer,  fuller  be." 
The  second  fruit  of  righteousness 
is  joy — the  joy  that  Christ  alone  can 
give:  the  joy  that  overcomes  all  ob- 
stacles; that  rises  superior  to  phy- 
sical suffering;  that  causes  the  heart 
to  sing: 

"Oh  joy  that  seekest  me  through 

pain, 
1      cannot      close      my      heart      to 

Thee; 
I  trace  the  rainbow  through  the 

rain, 
And  feel  the  promise  is  not  vain 
That    morn    shall    fearless     be." 
The    third    fruit    of    righteousness 
is    peace — the    peace     which     Christ 
promised  when   He   said:     "Peace   I 
leave  with  you,  my  peace  give  I  un- 
to  you;    not    as    the    world    giveth, 
give  I  unto  you." 

It  is  the  "peace  that  passeth  all 
understanding."  The  worldly,  the 
wicked  have  never  known  that  kind 
of  peace. 

Even  the  righteous  cannot  fully 
understand  it  They  can  only  en- 
joy it,  experience  it,  be  sustained 
and  upheld  by  it,  and  hear  their 
hearts  singing: 
"0    Cross    that    liftest    up    my 

head, 
I  dare     not     ask     to     fly     from 

Thee ; 
I  lay  in  dust  life's  glory  dead, 
And     from     the      ground     there 

blossoms  red 
Life   that   shall  endless   be." 
Love,   joy,   peace,   patience,   gentle- 
ness,  goodness,   and   in   the   end   the 
the  faith  which  savs : 
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"Oh    light    which    followest    all 

my   way, 
I  yield    my    flickering    torch    to 

Thee; 


My  i heart   restores   its  borrowed 

ray, 
That    in    Thy    sunshine's    blaze 

its  day 
May  brighter,  fairer  be." 


PATHS  OF  GLORY 

By  Theodore  Zimmerman 


Winter  with  its  sub-zero  tempera- 
tures and  its  heavy  snowfall  had 
come  again  to  the  lands  of  the  Far 
North.  The  well-packed  trails  were 
once  more  lost  under  new  blankets 
of  snow,  rivers  and  lakes  frozen  solid 
with  ice,  and  such  animals  as  hadn't 
already  migrated  to  more  promising 
regions  to  the  south  had  lately  gone 
into  hibernation.  Except  for  the  oc- 
casional visits  of  some  lone  timber- 
wolf  driven  by  the  pangs  of  hunger 
to  search  for  food  at  the  trading 
posts  or  in  the  Eskimo  villages  that 
dot  the  Arctic  shores,  wild  life  is 
almost  unknown  until  the  coming  of 
another  summer. 

The  solemn  stillness  of  a  mid-win 
ter  night  was  suddenly  rent  by  the 
fierce  prolonged  howl  of  a  solitary 
timber-wolf.  Ahnook  had  been  Avait- 
ing  for  weeks  for  just  such  a  cry  and 
at  the  sound  sprang  from  his  bed  of 
bearskins  and  leaped  to  the  door  of 
his  igloo.  Next  to  his  own  snow  hut 
stood  another,  vacant  except  for  a 
piece  of  bear  meat  hanging  almost 
to  the  floor  in  the  center  of  its  one 
room.  After  testing  the  trap-door 
he  had  recently  built  at  the  entrance 
for  just  such  an  emergency,  the  Es- 
kimo youth  turned  to  the  bear  meat. 

Beneath    the  swinging  meat  he 


placed  a  stone  lamp,  half-filled  with 
seal-oil.  This  he  lighted,  lowering 
the  bear  meat  into  the  flame.  Soon 
the  odor  of  roasting  bear  meat  began 
to  issue  forth  through  the  open  door- 
way of  the  snowhouse.  Stronger  and 
stronger  it  became  until  it  filled  the 
surrounding  air  with  its  appetizing 
aroma.  A  slight  breeze  blowing  from 
off  Coronation  Gulf  wafted  it  south 
across  the  snowfields. 

Quiet  once  more  settled  over  the 
vicinity.  Every  now  and  then  could 
be  heard  the  timber-wolf's  high- 
pitched  notes,  sounding  closer  each 
time.  Ahnook  had  returned  to  his 
own  snow-hut  and  now,  behind  its 
bearskin  door,  he  waited,  wholly 
screened  from  outside  view  yet  him- 
self able  to  watch  everything  that 
might  take  place  before  the  entrance 
of   the    neighboring    snowhouse. 

Keen  of  scent,  the  howling  tim- 
ber-wolf must  have  caught  the  aro- 
ma of  burning  bear  meat  in  her  nos- 
trils, for  shortly  she  appared  in  the 
immediate  foreground.  Ahnook,  si- 
lently expectant,  saw  the  animal  at 
once.  Slyly  she  ambled  back  and 
forth  in  front  of  the  igloo's  en- 
trance. She  had  located  the  source 
of  the  odor.  Then  she  circled  the 
hut    completely     four   or   five     times, 
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evidently  in  search  of  another  en- 
trance to  assure  herself  there  was 
no  danger  lurking  near.  As  she 
walked  about  she  craftily  from  the 
corners  of  her  eyes  watched  every 
igloo  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood. Satisfied  at  last,  she  stepped 
to  the  very  doorway  of  the  snow- 
house,  seated  herself  and  peered  in- 
side. 

Ahnook,  crouching  behind  the 
hanging  bearskin  next  door,  was 
holding  his  breath  to  avoid  detec- 
tion. He  knew  the  wolf  would  take 
her  time  about  cr,awling  inside  for 
nearly  all  wild  animals  have  this 
instinct  of  caution  highly  developed 
in  them,  but  he  also  knew  that  her 
hunger  would  at  last  win  out.  So 
he  waited  patiently  and  while  he 
waited  the  wolf  licked  her  chops 
and  with  head  held  high  breathed 
in  great  draughts  of  the  savory 
smell.  After  what  seemed  to  be 
hours,  the  animal  suddenly  arose  to 
her  feet  and  began  sniffing  the  snow 
about  the  door.  From  this  Ahnook 
took  it  that  the  wolf  would  soon 
make  a  plunge  for  the  meat.  Hard- 
ly had  he  time  to  prepare  for  it, 
when    the    animal   leaped   inside. 

Like  a  flash  of  lightning  Ahnook 
tossed  aside  the  bearskin  and 
sprang  toward  the  neighboring  snow 
hut,  landing  squarely  on  top  of  the 
trip-lever  that  held  up  its  trap-door. 
Hearing  the  noise,  the  timber  wolf 
meanwhile  whirled  about  inside  the 
snow-hut  and  charged  the  entrance 
only  to  discover  her  way  barred  and 
herself  a  prisoner  within  the  hut. 

In  tjhe  days  that  followed  Ahnook 
had  little  else  to  do  but  watch  his 
timberwolf  in  her  various  moods 
and  the  more  he  watched  her  the 
more  he  became  convinced  that  she 
was  not  altogether  a  pure-bred  wolf, 


but  had  a  distinct  Malemute  strain 
in  her  make-up.  She  was  not  as 
wild  as  he  first  supposed.  Certain 
ways  she  had  of  doing  things,  cer- 
tain habits,  mannerisms  and  traits 
as  well  as  physical  markings  and 
in  particular  the  shape  of  her  head 
greatly  resembled  Cubs,  his  famous 
lead-dog.  But  the  Eskimo  knew  on- 
ly too  well  that  his  timber-wolf 
would  never  make  a  sled-dog.  She 
was  too  old  and  wild  to  undergo  the 
necessary  training,  and  profit  from 
it. 

"If  I  had  only  caught  her  Avhen 
she  was  younger,"  he  told  some  of 
his  Eskimo  friends.  "I  might  have 
made  another  lead-clog  like  Cubs 
out  of  her."  She  had  just  enough 
Malemute  in  her  to  give  her  the  re- 
quired intelligence  and  to  temper 
an  otherwise  wild  nature  and  the 
timber-wolf  strain  would  give  her 
the  speed  and  endurance  so  neces- 
sary on  the  hard  and  grinding  mara- 
thons of  the  North.  It  was  quite  a 
dissapointment  to  him  that  his  tim- 
berwolf was  not  a  younger  animal, 
but  the  famous  driver  kept  her  just 
the  same  and  there  came  a  time 
when  he  was  duly  rewarded. 

Imagine  then,  his  surprise  one 
morning  to  discover  that  instead  of 
one  wolf,  he  was  the  owner  of  five! 
Four  of  the  cutest  little  pups  had 
arrived  during  the  night.  He  was 
almost  as  happy  over  it  as  the  moth- 
er. 

"Whew!  A  whole  team!"  he  ex- 
claimed, counting  them.  "A  team 
of  timber  wolves — what  a  team  that 
will  be!"  In  his  imagination  he  saw 
the  team  led  by  the  Veteran  Cubs, 
winning  every  race  of  the  North  for 
him.  Some  of  his  other  sled  dogs 
were  getting  too  old  to  run  again, 
but  that  needn't     worrv   him     now. 
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He  could  easily  replace  them  with 
these  pups  in  a  few  months  and 
have  a  better  team  than  before.  Be- 
cause of  their  being  partly  Male- 
mute  and  young,  their  training 
would  be  an  easy  matter. 

"I'll  have  them  ready  for  the 
Nome  races  next  winter,"  Ahnook 
declared,  "and  with  them  I'll  win 
again ! " 

So  when  the  fur  ship  came  dur- 
the  summer,  Ahnook  disposed  of  his 
old  sled  dogs.  For  one  he  secured 
a  new  sled  that  was  the  finest  ever 
seen  at  Coronation  Gulf.  For  an- 
other they  gave  him  a  valuable  com- 
pass and  a  well  made  sleeping-bag. 
The  third  brought  him  a  beautiful 
bearskin  robe.  And  he  traded  the 
fourth  for  a  pet  fox-terrier  by  the 
name  of  Zip,  for  no  reason  at  all 
except  that  the  little  felloAV  was  so 
friendly  and  smart  that  the  Eskimo 
took  a  fancy  to  him. 

Not  so  the  timber  wolves.  When 
Zip  curiously  peered  into  the  door- 
way of  their  snow-hut  that  first  day 
it  was  lucky  for  him  that  strong 
bars  stood  between  him  and  the 
wolves.  As  it  was,  his  appearance 
on  their  bill-of-fare  was  at  least 
postponed.  As  time  went  on  this 
enmity  between  Zip  and  the  timber 
wolves  increased  until  it  Avas  at  fev- 
er heat.  The  little  fox-terrier  seem- 
ed to  derive  an  unusual  amout  of 
pleasure  walking  back  and  forth  in 
front  of  those  bars  and  barking  in- 
solently at  the  prisoners  within. 
He  seemed  to  revel  in  displaying  his 
freedom.  The  wolves,  on  the  other 
hand,  developed  a  hatred  for  him 
that  was  intense.  They  growled  at 
him  furiously  and  snapped  their 
teeth  savagely  whenever  he  was 
around.  Rut  although  they  threw 
themselves    with    all    their    strength 


against  the  trapdoor  and  grabbed  at 
him  through  the  bars  with  their 
claws,  he  cooly  lay  just  out  of  reach 
and  grinned  back  at  them  a  snippy 
defiance  that  only  angered  them 
the  more.  All  of  which  caused  no 
end  of  amusement  among  the  chil- 
dren of  the  village  who  often 
watched   the   fun. 

"Just  you  wait  until  those  wolves 
get  out  in  the  open  sometime  hitch- 
ed to  the  sled,"  one  of  the  older 
boys  warned,  "and  Zip  comes  trot- 
ting by.  That'll  be  when  Zip  will 
do  the  worrying!  If  those  wolves 
don't  avenge  themselves  then  I'll 
miss  my  guess!"  But,  funny  thing, 
when  Ahnook  was  putting  the  pups 
through  their  daily  lessons  on  the 
sled  Zip  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
Smart  dog,  Zip !  He  knew  Avhen  to 
hide ! 

Winter  came  and  with  it  the 
Nome  races.  Not  since  the  days  of 
the  gold-rush  had  there  been  so 
many  people  in  Nome.  Bewhisker- 
ed  miners  from  the  Klondike,  Eski- 
mos from  Point  Barrow,  Indians 
from  the  Cooper  River,  veteran  driv- 
ers from  the  Pas  and  Quebec,  and 
dog  fanciers  from  the  states  had 
been  pouring  into  this  metropolis  of 
the  Arctic  for  a  week. 

They  had  come  to  witness  the 
greatest  dog  race  in  the  world. 
Here  was  the  longest  and  most  diffi- 
cult race  course  of  them  all  and  up- 
on this  trail  the  world's  record  of 
both  speed  and  endurance  had  been 
made  and  never  surpassed.  Two 
years  had  elapsed  since  the  last  der- 
by. That  year  an  Eskimo  youth  by 
the  name  of  Ahnook  had  come  down 
out  of  the  North  and  with  a  native 
team  of  Malemutes,  never  before 
run  on  any  tracks,  had  captured  the 
coveted   sweepstakes   prize,   won   the 
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derby  against  a  large  field  of  fam- 
ous competitors  and  broken  the 
world's  record.  Never  before  had 
the  white  man  been  beaten,  and  Ah- 
nook and  his  lead-clog  Cubs,  had  be- 
come famous  overnight. 

Rumor  had  it  that  Ahnook  had  a 
new  team  this  year,  that  he  could 
not  with  them  duplicate  his  former 
victory,  that  the  champion  was  go- 
ing down  to  defeat  before  some  of 
the  speediest  teams  of  the  south, 
that  the  next  champion  would  be  a 
white  man.  All  Nome  was  waiting 
the  Eskimo's  arrival.  Twenty-four 
hours  before  the  start  of  the  race 
he  had  not  put  in  his  appearance. 
The  report  went  out  that  he  wasn't 
coming  at  all.  That  he  would  not 
defend  his   title. 

Then,  suddenly,  like  a  thunder- 
bolt from  clear  skies,  out  of  the 
north  and  into  Nome  over  the  froz- 
en trail  swung  Ahnook,  Cubs  and 
Ms  team  of  young  timber- wolves. 
People  cheered,  whistles  blew,  bells 
rang  the  usual  greeting  to  a  re- 
turned champion.  Though  only  an 
Eskimo,  Alaskans,  Canadians  and 
Americans  alike  elbowed  through  the 
crowd  to  shake  his  hand.  They 
had  not  seen  him  since  the  day  of 
his.  great  victory,  but  they  had  not 
forgotten  and  he  was  still  a  popu- 
lar hero. 

But  when  Ahnook  drove  up  to  the 
starting  line  the  next  morning  a  few 
minutes  before  the  signal,  he  was 
anything  but  confident  of  victory. 
Cubs  had  been  suffering  from  froz- 
en feet  all  the  way  over  from  Coro- 
nation Gulf  and  while  their  condi- 
tion had  improved,  the  Eskimo  fear- 
ed his  lead-dog  on  that  account 
might  play  out  before  the.  race  was 
over.  Without  .  Cubs  leading  the 
timber-wolves,  he   could  not  hope  to 


While  everyone  was  waiting  the 
starting  gam,  the  roll  of  blankets  on 
the  Eskimo's  sled  wiggled  so  vio- 
lently and  unexpectedly  that  it  at- 
tracted widespread  attention.  Sud- 
denly a  small  white  head  covered 
with  brown  spots  stuck  itself  up  in- 
to the  air  like  a  periscope.  The 
crowd  laughed.  It  was  Zip,  Ahnook 's 
pet  fox-terrier,  who  had  begged  so 
to  be  brought  along  that  the  Eskimo 
at  the  last  minute,  before  departing 
from  his  home,  had  tossed  him  on  to 
his  load. 

''A  mascot!"  someone  suggested. 
"A  new  loose-leader!''  another  de- 
clared. 

But  before  Ahnook  could  explain, 
the  cannon  at  Fort  Davis  boomed 
and  with  a  cracking  of  whips  twelve 
drivers  and  sixty  dogs  dashed  for- 
ward on  the  hundred-mile  sweep- 
stakes' trail.  The  race  was  on.  The 
crowd  cheered  itself  hoarse  as  twelve 
dog-teams  ran  neck  and  neck  down 
the  ice-crusted  shore  of  the  bay. 
Steadily  but  surely,  Cubs  and  the 
timber-wolves  moved  into  first  place. 
And  when  the  trail  finally  left  the 
seashore  to  cut  across  the  open  coun- 
try that  lay  between  the  ocean  and 
the  timber,  Ahnook  was  so  far  ahead 
of  the  rest  he  couldn't  even  see 
them  in  the  trail  behind!  He  would 
win  again  ! 

For  twenty  miles  the  trail  lay 
straight,  level  and  smooth.  The  ti ru- 
ber- wolves  moved  as  one  at  their 
lead-clog's  heels.  Never  had  Ahnook 
seen  such  co-operation  between  Cubs 
and  the  sled  dogs.  In  a  remarkably 
short  time  they  had  crossed  the  snow- 
covered  tundra,  miles  ahead  of  all 
competitors. 

Then  trees  began  to  skirt  their 
pathway.      Soon    they    were    in    the 
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timber.  Here  conditions  were  dif- 
ferent, but  the  Eskimo  dog-team  still 
maintained  remarkable  speed.  Sweep- 
ing in  wide  circles,  turning  first  this 
way  then  that  to  avoid  trees  or 
thickets  in  their  path,  they  penetrat- 
ed  deep  into  the  Alaskan  forest. 

But  Ahnook  was  worried  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  his  team  had  great- 
ly outdistanced  all  others  in  the  race. 
Cubs,  his  loose  leader,  was  beginning 
to  limp!  The  grind  of  the  contest 
Avas  beginning  to  have  its  effect  on 
him.  His  frost-bitten  feet  were  giv- 
ing out. 

The  Eskimo  halted  his  team. 
''Come  here,  Cubs,"  he  called  af- 
fectionately. "Let  me  take  a  look 
at  those  paws  of  yours." 

Ahnook  sat  down  on  the  edge  of 
his  sled  and  Cubs  came  over  and 
jumped  up  beside  him,  resting  his 
nose  in  his  master  ls  hand.  In  a  mo- 
ment the  dog  lifted  up  one  paw  at 
a  time  for  examination.  They  were 
cracked  badly  and  bleeding.  His 
master  showed  great  anxiety  over 
their  condition.  He  wondered  then 
if  he'd  ever  finish  the  race — how 
long  it  would  be  before  his  team 
would  be  leaderless. 

While  he  bound  up  the  injured 
feet  of  his  lead-dog,  Ahnook  saw  a 
team  pass  him  on  the  trail  and  be- 
fore he  finished  he  could  hear  other 
racers  coming  on  the  path  behind. 
Already  his  long  lead  had  been  over- 
come and  henceforward  it  was  going 
to  be  a  struggle  to  keep  his  place  in 
the  line-up  with  the  handicap  under 
which  he  must  run  the  rest  of  the 
race.  Although  Cubs  could  no  longer 
run  as  at  first,  bandaging  his  sore 
feet  helped  him,  and  no  other  teams 
succeeded  in  passing  them  the  re- 
maining distance  through  the  timber. 

It    was    after    they    had    left    the 


woods  and  were  commencing  the  long 
climb  to  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tains, that  Zip  awoke  and  began  to 
show  an  interest  in  what  was  going 
on.  Not  far  behind  were  two  teams 
running  neck  and  neck.  Their  driv- 
ers were  shouting  and  the  dogs  bark- 
ing so  that  Zip  coul(d  contain  himself 
no  longer.  Rising  out  of  the  blan- 
kets he  became  so  excited  watching 
them  that  his  body  shook  'all  over, 
his  eyes  blinked,  his  head  twisted 
one  way  them  another  and  his  stub- 
by tail  wagged  nervously.  It  all  was 
so  funny  that  for  a  moment  Ahnook 
forgot  his  troubles  and  laughed  out- 
right. If  the  Eskimo  had  not  caught 
him,  the  terrier  would  more  than 
once  have  fallen  off  the  sled  under 
the   runners   and   upset   the   load. 

The  long,  hard  climb  to  the  sum- 
mit with  its  frequently  slippery  and 
uneven  footing  proved  too  much  for 
Cub 's  sore  feet.  By  the  time  they 
had  reached  the  top  the  lead-dog 
was  floundering  about  in  the  snow, 
hardly  able  to  stand  up.  Game  to 
the  end,  however,  he  dragged  himself 
along  as  best  he  could,  sometimes 
on  three  legs  and  again  half-crawl- 
ing with  his  nose  in  the  snow.  His 
suffering  must  have  been  intense  but 
he  made  not  a  whimper.  Not  once 
did  he  drop  back  and  whine  to  be 
taken  on  the  sled.  Under  overwhelm- 
ing odds,  he  pushed  forward  at  the 
head  of  his  team,  determined  none 
should  pass  them.  What  greater 
loyalty  than  this ! 

But  Ahnook  could  stand  it  no  long- 
er. It  hurt  him  to  see  his  faithful 
lead-dog  suffer.  Without  a  leader  he 
knew  the  race  would  be  lost,  but  he 
would  sacrifice  no  dog  of  his  for  the 
sake  of  victory!  He  stopped  his 
team  and  re-arranging  the  blankets 
on  his   sled,  made   a  place   for  Cubs 
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to  lie,  just  behind  Zip.  But  Cubs 
refused  to  be  counted  out.  He  would 
lie  quietly  on  the  sled  only  until  the 
dogs  were  started  forward,  then,  al- 
though suffering  intense  pain,  he 
would  spring  to  their  head.  Time 
and  again  he  did  this.  No  amount 
of  coaxing  on  the  part  of  his  master 
could  keep  him  from  his  accustomed 
place  once  the  team  was  under  mo- 
tion. Finally,  Ahnook  Avas  compell- 
ed to  tie  him  in  the  blankets  for  his 
own  good.  This  was  a  blow  to  the 
dog's  pride  and  a  difficult  thing  for 
his  master  to  do,  but  it  was  the  on- 
ly way  he  could  be  kept  on  the  sled 
and  saved. 

For  a  time  the  leaderless  timber- 
wolves  held  their  qwn,  but  soon  their 
speed  slackened,  and,  try  as  hard  as 
he  could,  Ahnook  could  not  keep 
them  moving  as  Cubs  had  done.  No 
longer  under  their  lead-dog's  rigid 
discipline  or  inspired  by  his  own  en- 
thusiasm, they  fell  back.  One  by 
one  other  dog  teams  passed  them  un- 
til, fifteen  miles  from  the  goal,  Ah- 
nook realized  that  he  was  the  last 
in  the  race.  Only  a  high  sense  of 
duty  and  sportsmanship  kept  him 
from  quitting  entirely  and  turning 
towards  home.  Another  five  miles 
and  his  team  came  to  a  stop,  refus- 
ing to  continue  on  without  a  leader. 

It  was  at  this  precise  moment, 
when  things  looked  most  hopeless 
and  Ahnook  was  filled  with  despair 
that  Zip  once  more  crawled  out  of 
his  blankets.  Whether  from  a  de- 
sire to  be  of  some  use  in  the  world, 
the  call  of  a  forlorn  hope  or  just 
plain  boredom  with  his  long  inactiv- 
ity on  the  sled,  Zip  leaped  careless- 
ly into  the  snow  and  walked  up  past 
.  the  lazy  timber- wolves.  One  look 
was  enough  for  those  animals.  It 
"was   as   though   a   stick   of  dynamite 


with  a  short  fuse  had  suddenly 
touched  the  flame.  They  at  last  had 
this  enemy  of  theirs,  they  had  wait- 
ed so  long  to  get  hold  of,  within 
easy  reach.  Here  was  their  one  big 
chance  to  even  the  score.  As  one 
they  sprang  to  their  feet. 

Out  of  the  snowbank  and  into  the 
smooth  trail  ahead  sprang  Zip.  It 
was  like  leaping  into  the  very  jaws 
of  death.  The  timber-wolves  pulled 
in  their  flapping  tongues,  dug  their 
toenails  into  the  packed  snow  under- 
foot and  started  after  the  enemy  like 
the  shot  of  a  cannon.  The  speed 
they  had  heretofore  shown  even  be- 
hind Cubs  was  like  a  slow  walk  com- 
pared to  the  way  they  ran  now.  The 
team  flew.  The  sled  leaped.  And 
Ahnook  clung  to  the  runners  and 
gee-pole  with  alii  his  might  to  keep 
from  falling  off.  The  Eskimo  didn't 
know  they  had  it  in  them.  In  all 
history  perhaps  a  dog  team  had 
never  traveled  the  northern  trails  so 
fast  and  it  is  doubtful  if  Almook's 
speed  record  from  there  into  Nome 
will  ever  again  be  equalled.  The 
faster  Zip  zipped  down  that  snowy 
trail  to  get  away  from  them,  the 
faster  his  pursuers  traveled  to  catch 
him.  It  was  like  a  pack  of  hounds 
after  a  jack  rabbit.  Nothing  could 
stop  them. 

Snowbanks  rose  on  either  side,  but 
Zip  had  neither  the  time  nor  the  in- 
clination to  mount  them,  so  he  kept 
right  to  the  trail,  hoping  almost 
against  hope  to  outrun  them  in  this 
race,  which  meant  life  or  death  to 
him.  Only  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  resting  all  day  while  they  were 
racing  and  his  freedom  from  the 
burden  of  harness  or  sled  saved 
him    from   being   overtaken.      . 

One  can  almost  imagine  the 
thoughts    of    those    timberwoives    at 
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that  particular  time.  Memories,  sad 
and  sour,  they  had  of  the  times 
when  he  sat  outside  their  bars  and 
laughed  at  them  in  scorn.  How 
humiliated  they  w^ere  then  and  how 
they  had  planned  this  revenge.  Oh, 
howT  they  hated  that  little  rascal 
bounding  over  the  snow  just  ahead! 
They  hated  him  for  his  insolence. 
They  hated  him  for  his  conceit. 
They  hated  him  because  he  had  been 
a  pampered  pet  when  they  were  pris- 
oners and  beasts  of  burden.  They 
hated  him  because,  unlike  them- 
selves, he  was  fed  the  choiest  food 
at  his  master's  table.  They  hated 
him  because  he  slept  inside  his 
master's  igloo  by  the  lire  while  they 
had  to  sleep  in  the  cold.  They  hat- 
ed 'him  because  he  was  never  com- 
pelled to  wear  a  harness  or  pull  a 
sled.  They  hated  him  for  the  airs 
he  put  on  in  front  of  them.  They 
hated  him  because  of  his  superiori- 
ty complex.  They  hated  him  for  be- 
ing a  "sissy."  All  the  hate  and 
jealousy  and  envy  of  which  they 
were  capable  welled  up  in  each  mem- 
ber of  the  team  and  overflowed  with- 
in them  until  they  almost  pulled  the 
traces  from  the  sled  in  trying  to 
grab  that  little  nervous  snowball 
bobbing  up  and  down  in  front  of 
them. 

Mile  after  mile  they  tore  along. 
One  team  after  another  they  passed 
at  break  neck  speed  until  only  one 
team  remained  in  the  trail  ahead. 
Ahnook,  now  lying  on  the  sled  with 
Cubs  and  clinging  tightly  to  keep 
from  falling  off,  brightened  at  the 
prospects  of  still  winning  the  Alas- 
kan Sweepstakes.  They  were  cer- 
tain to  catch  that  one  remaining 
compefitor  and  pass  him  unless  he 
had   already   crossed   the   finish    line. 


What  if  he  had!  Nome  was  al- 
ready in  full  view  before  him.  Less 
than  three  miles  stood  between  him 
and  the  goal.  Already  the  cannon 
at  Fort  Davis  was  booming  the  sa- 
lute to  returning  racers.  Already 
crowds  were  gathering  in  the  streets 
of   the   city   to   welcome   the   winner. 

On  sped  the  fox-terrier  in  fear 
of  his  life.  On  sped  the  hungry 
timber-wolves  at  his  heels.  Like  a 
runaway  team,  Ahnook's  dogs  were 
beyond  control. '  Sled-runners  rat- 
tled, Zip  screamed  for  mercy,  the 
wolves  barked  ferociously.  To  those 
they  passed,  Ahnook's  outfit  was 
nothing  but  a  streak  of  white,  a 
flash  of  gray  and  a  bundle  of  brown 
clinging   on    behind. 

Suddenly  a  speck  loomed  up  in 
the  trail  ahead.  It  was  the  leading 
team !  It  grew  so  fast  it  seemed  as 
though  it  were  standing  still.  They 
were  almost  upon  it.  Ahnook  held 
his  breath.  Would  there  be  a  smash- 
up?  The  driver  ahead  saw  them 
coming.  Quickly  he  pulled  to  the 
side.  He,  too,  was  afraid  of  a 
smash-up  and  realizing  the  futility 
of  his  efforts  to  remain  in  the  lead, 
one  was  only  too  glad  to  get  out  of 
their  way.  Like  a  streak  of  light- 
ning, Ahnook  and  his  outfit  flashed 
by  him  down  Nome's  crowded  Main 
Street  and  across  the  finish-line, 
winners  of  the  race ! 

Nome  was  wild  with  excitement. 
Thousands  cheered  and  jumped  and 
swung  their  arms  madly  in  the  air. 
Ahnook,  the  Eskimo,  had  Avon  again! 
The  timber-wolves  nad  shown  their 
speed.  The  title  of  undefeated 
champion  remained  his.  Almost 
certain  -defeat  had  been  turned  into 
overwhelming  victory  by  a  little  pet 
fox-terrier    whom    no    one    had    ever 
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expected  would  prove  in  the  hour  of    not   for    that     hole    in     the   fence," 

need  an  able  substitute  for  the  fam-    laughed    Ahnook,    telling    his    neigh- 

ous   loose  leader,   Cubs.  bors   at   home   about   the   race   later. 

It   was      with     difficulty     Ahnook  "And   I   guess    Zip   is    still   running 

finally   stopped   his   team  of   panting    for  no  one  ever  saw  him  again.     Af- 

t  imber- wolves.      "They'd      probably    ter  that  run  to  Nome  he  was  proba- 

be  chasing  that  terrier  yet  if  it  was-    bliy  too  scared  to  ever  stop! 


INSTITUTION  NOTES 


The  boys  on  the  outside  forces 
have  been  spending  the  past  few 
days  cutting  .wood  and  hauling  it  to 
the  different  cottages. 

— o — 
In  keeping  with  the  "Live-at- 
Home"  idea,  four  fine  calves,  pro- 
ducts of  our  own  herd,  were  killed 
last  week,  furnishing  plenty  of  most 
delicious  veal  for  our  dinners  last 
Sunday. 

— o — 
As  we  came  out  fro  m  S  u  n  d  a  y 
School  last  Sunday  we  noticed  sev- 
eral of  the  lady  teachers  looking 
over  their  flower  gardens.  On  close 
examination  it  Avas  found  they  were 
gathering  roses,  an  unheard  of  per- 
formance for  January  17th.  They 
had  quite  a  collection  of  beautiful 
blooms. 

— o — 
The  portraits  of  George  Washing- 
ton as  announced  some  time  ago  as 
being  sent  to  each  school  room,  ar- 
rived and  were  turned  over  to  our 
carpenter  shop  instructor,  who  fram- 
ed each  one  in  appropriate  setting. 
They  are  now  ready  to  be  hung  in 
the  school  rooms. 

Work  at  the  Training  School  has 
been  handicapped  for  the  past  few 
weeks  by  a  restless  spirit  among  the 


boys  evidenced  in  escapes  and  at- 
tempted escapes.  This  certainly  can- 
not be  attributed  to  the  depression 
or  the  recent  reduction  of  salaries  at 
the  school,  for  the  workers  are  stay- 
ing on  the  job,  and  it  seems  that  on- 
ly the  boys  are  trying  to  get  away. 

— o — 
For  the  past  several  months  the 
new  boys  who  have  been  admitted  to 
the  Receiving  Cottage  have  been  very 
small,  really  too  small  for  admission 
to  the  school,  but  last  week  the  con- 
trast was  very  noticeable.  Quite  a 
few  of  the  new  admissions  looked 
very  much  like  men  in  features,  size 
and  the  growth  of  beard.  Of  course, 
all  of  these  boys  were  under  sixteen 
years  of  age  according  to  the  com- 
mitment papers  as  sent  by  the 
Judges  of  the  Juvenile  Courts  in 
their  several  localities. 

. — 0 

Quite  often  our  friends  in  Concord 
and  elsewhere  are  thoughtful  enough 
to  save  their  worth-while  magazines 
and  give  them  to  the  boys  at  the 
school.  Re\.  I.  Harding  Hughes,  rec- 
tor of  All  Saints  Episcopal  Church, 
Concord,  brought  out  a  quantity  of 
magazines.  He  assured  the  officials 
that  they  had  been  censored  and  any 
magazine  in  the  collection  would  be 
fit  reading  matter  for  the  boys.     This 
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was  quite  an  item  as  we  all  know 
that  boys  cannot  be  very  much  bene- 
fitted, but  oftentimes  greatly  harmed 
by  the  reading  of  what  some  peop.le 
would  term  harmless  reading  matter. 
— o — 

Don  Richardson,  of  Charlotte,  one 
of  the  State's  best  violin  instructors, 
has  for  some  time  been  teaching  a 
class  at  the  Training  School.  Recent- 
ly the  members  of  this  class  were 
taken  to  Charlotte,  where  contests 
demonstrating  the  progress  made  by 
similar  groups  from  different  sections 
of  tlie  State,  were  held.  It  was  re- 
ported that  the  Training  School  boys 
stood  out  prominently  as  to  the  pro- 
gress that  had  beeii  achieved.  Mr. 
Richardson  has  been  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  class  at  the  institution 
and  takes  great  pains  in  endeavoring 
to  overcome  many  handicaps  the  boys 
may  have  been  heir  to. 
— o — 

In  the  first  game  of  the  season  the 
Training  School  basketball  team  de- 
feated  the  Hartsell  High  School 
team,  last  Monday  afternoon,  by  the 
score  of  11  to  7.  It  was  a  well-play- 
ed contest,  and  considering  their  lim- 
ited experience,  the  local  lads  played 
a  nice  game.  Judging  from  the  way 
our  boys  performed  in  their  opening 
game  we  feel  sure  that  the  school 
will  be  represented  by  a  good  basket- 
ball team  as  the  season  advances. 
The  members  of  the  team  are  as  fol- 
lows :  Mr.  John  Carriker,  who  is 
coaching  the  team  and  playing  right 
guard;  Ernest  Green,  left  guard;  Eu- 


gene Medford,  center;  Thos.  Brown, 
right  forward;  and  Howard  Ollis, 
left  forward.  The  Training  School 
scored  ten  points  in  the  first  half 
while  the  visitors  did  all  of  their 
scoring  in  the  second  half.  Mr.  Car- 
riker led  in  the  scoring  Avith  five 
points,  Ollis  scored  four  and  Brown 
marked  up  two.  Mr.  W.  E.  Poole, 
a  member  of  our  teaching  staff  was 
the  referee. 

— o — 
The  regular  afternoon  service  in 
the  auditorium  last  Sunday  was  con- 
ducted by  Rev.  L.  C.  Baumgarner, 
p  a  s  t  o  r  of  St.  Andrews  Lutheran 
Church,  Concord,  avIio  made  an  inter- 
esting talk  to  the  boys.  In  the  course 
of  his  remarks  the  speaker  related  the 
story  of  the  little  shepherd  boy,  who, 
years  ago,  while  out  in  the  fields  with 
his  flock,  found  the  "key  flower." 
According  to  the  legend,  this  magic 
blossom  gave  the  lad  access  to  a  cave 
filled  with  large  quantities  of  jewels 
and  other  valuable  treasures.  The 
boy,  gathering  up  all  he  could  carry, 
started  to  leave  the  cave,  and  getting 
outside,  found  he  had  only  an  armful 
of  dead  leaves.  This  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  had  forgotten  the  "key 
flower,"  and  had  left  it  inside  the 
cave.  Rev.  Baumgarner  then  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Holy 
Bible  was  given  us  as  the  "key  flow- 
er" of  life,  which  properly  used, 
would  lead  us  not  only  to  the  joys  of 
this  world,  but  to  the  inestimable 
joys  of  the  life  hereafter. 


Here  is  the  greatest  question  lips  can  ask: 
Can  we  help  God  in  His  stupendous  task? 
Yes,  every  cry  we  raise  against  the  wrong 
Adds  a  new  music  to  His  marching  song. 

— Edward  Markham. 
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REDUCED  ROUND  TRIP  FARES 
FOR  SHORT  TRIPS 

33  1-3  per  cent  Reduction  in  Travel 
Expense 

Round  trip  tickets,  sold  daily  between  stations  distrv.3 
150  miles  or  less limit  2  days. 

25  per  cent  Reduction  in  Travel  Ex- 
pense 

Round  trip  tickets,  sold  daily  between  stations  distance 
150  miles  or  less limit  6  days. 

Good  in  Coaches,  Parlor  and  Sleeping  Cars 

—  MULTIPLE  TRIP  — 
Newest  and  most  economical  ticket  ever  offered. 

Between  any  two  stations  on  Southern  Railway  System  for 
period  of  six  months. 

Good  for  individual  purchaser  and  between  stations  distance 
200  miles  or  less. 

P&7*  tyvxLg 

The  10-trip  ticket 2  l-2c 

The  20-trip  ticket 2c 

The  30-trip   ticket 1.8c 

Good  in  Coaches  Only 
Ask  Ticket  Agents 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 
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*  Whoever  you  are.,  be  noble;  % 

*>  Whatever  you  do,  do  well;                                    % 

*  '  *■ 

*  Whenever  you  speak,  speak  kindly;  X 

&  -^                                          w 

*■  Give  joy  wherever  you  dwell. — Ruskin.                * 

V  A. 
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CAN'T  STAND  PROSPERITY 

Long  it  has  been  a  favorite  theory  with  us  that  few  men  can  stand  pros- 
perity. It  breaks  more  men  than  adversity.  Adversity  calls  out  resourceful- 
ness, firmness,  strong  points  of  character  and  will.  Prosperity  smothers  all 
these  and  produces  flabbiness,  arrogance,  over  confidence,  vanity  and  egotism. 
It  makes  men  ride  for  a  fall. 

There  was  a  gentleman  in  olden  times  mentioned  in  the  scriptures.  "Jes- 
hurun  waxed  fat  and  kicked."  This  country  has  waxed  fat  and  kicked,  and 
like  Jeshurun,  has  been  brought  low.  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun  ex- 
cept a  few  didoes  of  science.  It  is  true  that  men  can  now  fly,  but  they  can't 
overcome  the  law  of  gravitation.  They  can  fill  the  atmosphere  with  chatter 
but  they  can't  explain  any  netv  way  of  producing  human  happiness.  Old  Ec- 
clesiastes  the  preacher  knew  just  as  much  about  it  as  the  modem  clergy  that 
thinks  it  knows  a  lot  more.  And  so  on.  We  kick  and  clatter  but  the  immov- 
able things  are  still  immovable. — Selected. 


SMALL  THINGS 

Seldom  we  realize  it,  but  true  nevertheless,  there  is  always  just  a  little  act 
that  puts  in  action  every  piece  of  uplift  work.  If  time  were  taken  to  trace 
the  beginning-  of  such  Avork,  large  or  small,  the  facts  revealed  would  prove 
the  statement.  This  argument  holds  true  in  activities  of  all  kinds,  good  or 
bad,  so  for  that  reason  as  we  pass  through  life  we  should  endeavor  to  grasp 
opportunities  presented  that  create  better  living. 

If  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  the  "majesty  of  little  things,"  trace  the  source  of 
the  great  Mississippi  River  with  its  ten  thousand  tributaries. 

There  are  some  things  in  life  that  impress  us,  and  this  as  related  here  is 
outstanding : 

A  few  days  ago  we  were  confronted  with  one  of  the  sweetest  requests  that 
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has  ever  come  into  our  life.  A  young,  red-headed,  seven  year  old  lad,  in  a 
most  manly  manner  approached  the  writer,  holding  out  a  small  batch  of '  Sun- 
day School  literature,  said,  "please  give  this  to  the  small  boys  my  size  at  the 
Jackson  Training  School."  The  thought  came  rapidly,  is  this  seven  year 
old  youngster  sowing  the  seed  for  a  most  essential  interest  that  should  be 
taken,  in  this  age  boy  at  the  Jackson  Training  School.  We  all  know  that 
little  fellows  enjoy  sweet  stories  with  colored  pictures.  But  we  have  not 
funds  for  a  variety  of  leaflets  to  suit  all  ages.  (  ' 

Possibly  you  are  wandering  just  who  is  the  small  boy  with  interest  enough 
to  think  of  the  little  fellpws  "his  size"  at  the  Jackson  Training  School.  He 
is  Harold  Krauss,  Jr.,  South  Spring  Street.  He  and  his  two  red-headed 
chums  are- conspicuous  and  are  great  favorites  in  the  neighborhood.  They 
play  together  constantly,  no  doubt  have  their  disputes,  but  nevertheless  are 
inseparable. 

We  want  to  thank  Master  Harold,  and  we  are  going  to  ask  hini  to  get  his 
two  red-headed  chums  interested  in  gathering  Sunday  School  leaflets  for  our 
little  fellows.  We  will  promise  to  deliver  the  papers  to  the  boys  his  age. 
Yes,  we  have  many,  many  boys  of  Harold's  age  and  it  is  indeed  difficult  at 
times  to  know  how  to  entertain  them. 


THE  20th  ANNIVERSARY  OF  JIGGS  AND  MAGGIE 

George  McManus,  the  celebrated  cartoonist  who  has  been  drawing  "Bring- 
ing Up  Father"  for  twenty  years  has  arrived  in  New  York  for  the  twentieth 
Avedding  anniversary  of  his  comic  characters,  "Jiggs  and  Maggie."  McManus 
will  also  be  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  big  banquet  in  Washington  D.  C.  which 
will  be  attended  by  members  of  Congress  and  the  Senate. 

The  idea  of  cartooning  the  "nouveau-riche,"  who  aspire  socially,  came  to 
McManus  when  a  boy  while  attending  a  vaudeville  in  St.  Louis  entitled,  "The 
Rising  Generation,"  depicting  the  efforts  of  a  newly-rich  to  polish  up  an  un- 
willing father  for  entrance  into  society. 

In  1912,  when  29,  after  becoming  a  newspaper  artist  he  decided  to  try  a 
comic  strip  developing  the  impressions  that  had  been  left  worth  him  many 
years  before.  He  surely  turned  a  world-beater  when  he  took  up  the  idea  of 
cartooning  "Bringing  Up  Father."  It  first  started  in  the  New  York  Ameri- 
can, then  it  moved  all  over  the  country,  over  the  seas  and  by  1925  was  ap- 
pearing in  more  than  six  hundred  papers. 
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MENTAL  LOAFERS 

This  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  Chief  Justice  Charles  E.  Hughes  has 
expressed  himself  as  to  the  "mental!  loafers"  who  clutter  the  colleges  with  no 
ambition  other  than  to  boast,  "'yes,  I  attended  such  and  such  a  college."  But 
what  can  be  done  about  it?  Nothing,  unless  in  some  way  propaganda  can  be 
instituted  to  make  it  clear  that  an  education  is  preparation  for  a  useful  life, 
and  not  the  place  to  make  ready  for  social  stunts.  The  thought  of  dissipated 
time  in  colleges  has  percolated  through  the  minds  of  more  outstanding  men 
than  Chief  Justice  Hughes : 

The  growing  idea  that  a  large  percentage  of  young  men  now  in  col- 
lege would  be  better  off  elsewhere  was  emphasized  by  no  less  an  author- 
ity than  Chief  Justice  Charles  E.  Hughes,  in  an  address  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity, from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1881. 

He  roundly  criticizes  the  many  modern  college  activities  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  education  and  which  attract  the  mental  loafers  whose 
only  ambition  is  to  get  by  and  obtain  a  diploma.  Referring  to  such  a 
student  Mr.  Hughes  said :  "I  should  take  him  out  at  once  and  tell  him 
to  make  his  own  way.  Those  who  are  not  disposed  to  make  good  use  of 
their  college  years  Avould  be  better  off  elsewhere." 

Neither  Mr.  Hughes  nor  any  other  sensible  person  would  disparage  the 
value  of  a  college  education  but  the  fact  is  that  our  colleges  are  encum- 
bered with  many  students  who  have  neither  the  capacity,  the  energy 
nor  the  ambition  to  profit  by  coliege  training. 

They  might  as  well  quit  school  and  engage  at  once  in  soda-jerking 
or  in  whatever  simple  tasks  their  mentality  happens  to  fit. 

FOUR  RULES 

In  reviewing  the  lives  of  successful  men  there  are  often  found  interesting 
incidents  that  show  these  men  had  objectives  that  wielded  an  influence,  lead- 
ing them  on  to  success.  In  the  course  of  reading  a  few  days  ago  we  learned  of 
four  rules  that  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  practiced  till  they  Avere  incorporated  in 
his  nature,  becoming  a  part  of  him.  The  same  article  also  explained  that  the 
English  sportsman  had  a  great  love  for  boys  and  at  every  opportune  time 
gave  these  rules  to  young  men,  with  the  admonition,  "I  have  always  tried 
to  live  up  to  these."  The  rules  are :  Be  punctual.  Be  ware  of  corkscrews. 
Be  civil.  Treat  poor  and  rich  alike.  In  the  expansion  of  the  second  rule 
he  said,  "Corkscrews  have  sunk  more  people  than  cork  jackets  have  ever 
saved;  and  he  elaborated  rule  four  by  adding,    'Be    as   respectful  to  a  work- 
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man's  wife  with  a  market  basket  on  her  arm  as  to  a  lady  in  her  carriage." 
These  four  rules  give  evidence  of  a  democratic  spirit,  as  well  as  an  inter- 
national outlook.  Possibly  some  will  say  that  others  couid  be  added,  but 
no  doubt  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  thought  it  better  to  put  into  practice  four  rules 
thoroughly  than  to  have  a  code  of  rules  and  observe  not  a  one.  If  these  four 
are  observed  they  will  carry  a  whole  table  of  other  rules  with  them,  that  you 
will  agree. 

No  doubt  Sir  Thomas  LiiDton  is  more  highly  honored  in  America  than  any 
other  Englishman  visiting  the  Continent.  He  is  recalled  as  the  greatest  of 
sjDortsmen,  a  game  loser  in  the  yacht  races  for  the  cup  this  side  of  the  sea. 

*      *      *      *      *      *      *:-      *      ^      * 

A  GOOD  STORY 

Fearing  that  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Uplift  might  skip  the  story  in  this 
issue  entitled,  "America's  First  Humorist''  we  call  attention  to  the  same.  It 
is  an  instance  of  real  history  interlined  with  a  story  of  romance  that  makes 
it  readible.  It  is  especially  fine  for  young  folks  of  the  teen  age.  It  gives 
a  good  thought.  You  know  if  you  have  good  thoughts  there  is  less  room  for 
thoughts  that  are  not  uplifting. 

It  requires  much  time  to  find  clean  Avholesome  stories  for  this  little  maga- 
zine, and  when  finding  a  super  fine  one  we  hate  to  have  any  one  miss  reading 
it. 


THE  VALUE  OF  DENTISTRY 

Those  of  us  who  have  benefitted  by  years  of  trying  experiences,  in  fact  we 
feel  very  much  seasoned  by  this  time,  can  recall  the  days  of  prolonged  suffer- 
ing from  tooth  ache,  due  absolutely  to  ignorance,  because  of  not  realizing  that 
ill  hearth  in  many  instances  is  attributed  to  bad  teeth.  Medical  science  has 
shown  the  necessity  of  a  skilled  dentist  in  the  early  life,  a  preventive  mea- 
sure, and  a  follow-up  system  of  dental  hygeine.  The  old  saying  about  an 
ounce  of  prevention  and  a  pound  of  cure  is  no  where  so  apt  to  preclude  suf- 
fering, or  prevent  an  early  death  as  in  the  care  of  the  teeth. 

The  profession,  dentistry,  holds  a  more  important  pljace  in  the  professional 
life  than  of  fornfer  years.     The   dentist   is   as   necessary   and    as   highly  ap- 
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predated  as  the  physicians.  In  fact  the  doctor  and  dentist  are  beginning  to 
work  in  closer  relationship.  For  instances  just  lately  a  conference  of  doc- 
tors and  dentists  was  held  in  New  York  City,  showing  cletarly  that  the  success 
of  the  work  of  one  depends  upon  that  of  the  other. 

It  is  rather  ' '  discouraging  to  be  told  that  95  per  cent  of  our  45,000,000 
children  have  dental  ills  of  one  sort  or  another,"  but  to  be  forewarned  is  to 
be  forearmed,  and  with  physicians  and  dentists  working  in  closer  harmony 
tihere  is  reason  to  believe  the  people  of  the  future  will  profit  by  the  ex- 
periences of  the  previous  generations — there  will'  not  be  as  much  ill  health 
as  previously  caused  by  bad  teeth. 


"CHEER  UP"— AND  GO  TO  WORK 

Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  famous  suffrage  leader,  on  her  73rd  birth- 
dav,  last  Saturday,  sent  a  message  to  the  world.     It  was: 

"Cheer  up !" 

"We  may  be  having  hard  times,  but  they  won't  last  forever.  I  am  old 
enough  to  have  lived  through  other  depressions  just  as  bad  as  this  one. 
We'll  come  out  of  this  one  all  right — as  we  always  have  before. 

"That  will  be  when  everybody  works.  There  is  nothing  like  work  to 
make  people  happy.     The  end  of  the  human  race  is  certainly  not  yet." 

Miss  Beatrice  Cobb,  News-Herald,  states : 

Work  is  as  important  as  keeping  in  good  cheer.  It  takes  both  for  the 
present  crisis.  Too  many  people  are  looking  for  work  and  praying  they 
won't  find  it.  In  many  instances  they  are  like  a  local  woman,  too  par- 
ticular about  the  kind  of  job.  This  woman,  on  charity,  said  she  was  will- 
ing to  work  if  she  could  find  a  "classical  job."  Just  what  she  thought  a 
"classic"  job  was  nobody  has  been  able  to  figure  out.      T(he    truth    of    the 

business  that  she,  like  many  others,  probably  didn't  want  work  of  any 

kind. 

Just  to  make  Miss  Cobb's  resume  more  interesting  we,  too,  could  add  oth- 
er local  instances  wherein  people  are  "choosy"  asi  to  the  kind  of  Avork,  and 
to  make  a  long  story  short  there  are  many  walking-  around  today  with  noth- 
ing to  do,  because  it  is  not  an  "executive"  position,  or  a  "white  collar" 
job.  -In  the  words  of  our  Chief  Executive,  who  is  moving  "heaven  and  earth 
to  save  the  credit  of  the  state,  "we  can  not  measure  conditions  to  day  by 
"the  yard  stick  of  1929."  The  sooner  we  realize  conditions,  and  adjust  our- 
selves, then  by  degrees  things  will  return  to  normalcy,  and  not  before. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 


With  Old 

"Here   shall   the   Press   the   Peo- 
ple's right  maintain, 

Una  w  e  d    by  influence  and  un- 
bribed  by  gain ; 

Here  patriot   Truth  her  glorious 
precepts  draw, 

Pledged  to  Religion,  Liberty  and 
Law." 

— o — 

A  printer  is  a  type  righter,  and  a 
typewriter  is  a  printer. 

The  shears  in  many  an  office  is  of- 
ten used  as  the  steal  pen. 
— o — 
It  is  easier  to  be  pleased  to  print 
than  it  is  to  print  to  please. 
— o — 
Many  an   editor  writes  well  when 
he  is  not  feeling  that  way. 
— o — 
In    these    times    editors    fight    for 
ideas,  and  ideas  fight  for  editors. 

Printer's   ink   is   the   great   apostle 
of  progress.     It's  pulpit  is  the  press. 
— o — 
An  editor  sticks  to  his  profession 
as  long  as  he  has  a  paste  pot. 
— o — 
In   a   printing  office   de-pression  is 
not  so  much  concern  as  im-pression. 

A    poor    circulation    is    often    the 
ca.use    of    much    distress.      It    is    the 
same   case   with   a   newspaper. 
— o — 

Banquets    are    always    enjoyed    by 
editors  because    they    can    fill   up    on 
such  good  "plate  matter." 
— o — 

The    reason    many    papers    are    so 
keen     and    sharp    is    because    every 
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newspaper  office  has  a  file. 

— o — 
Henry    Ward    Beecher    once    said: 
"The    most    efficacious    secular    book 
that   was  ever  published  in  America 
is  the  newspaper." 

— o — 
In  the  old-fashioned  printing  offices 
there  was  ahvays  what  they  called 
"a  Printer's  devil" — the  boy  learning 
the  business.  Now  they  are  called 
apprentices.  At  any  rate,  under  the 
old  custom,  there  was  "the  devil  to 
pay"  every  Saturday  night,  in  those 
clays. 

— o — 
Hon.  Josephuyi  Daniels,  a  tourist 
in  the  mountains,  now  has  one  wrist 
in  a  sling.  He  was  the  victim  of  the 
auto  accident  bug.  The  car  in  which 
he  was  riding,  coming  back  from  the 
Berry  mountain  school,  where  he  had 
spoken  to  the  pupils,  slipped  off  the 
mountain  highway,  a  way  cars  have 
of  doing.  He  is  now  improving'  and 
all  of  his  friends  rejoice  that  his 
mishap  is  no  worse  than  it  is. 

— o — 
When  Justin  Miller,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Law  at  Duke  University, 
was  commenting  on  the  London  libel 
law,  before  the  N.  C.  Press  Associa- 
tion, on  the  evening  of  the  14th,  in 
his  admirable  address  on  "What  is  a 
Newspaper?"  he  did  not  know  that 
one  of  his  hearers  was  the  basis  of 
that  law.  It  was  while  I  Avas  owner 
and  editor  of  the  Durham  Daily  Sun. 
Before  the  London  state  libel  law 
was  enacted,  (in  the  legislature  of 
1901,)  editors  in  North  Carolina  had 
no  redress  when  they  made  an  error 
in    print    and    were    sued    for    libel. 
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Now,  after  five  days  notice,  and  they 
make  a  correction  of  the  mistake,  a 
suit  may  be  averted,  and  the  editor 
exonerated  of  libel.  The  incentive 
that  resulted  in  the  present  law,  came 
about  in  this  way.  It  was  all  a  case 
of  mistaken  identity.  A  man  by  the 
name  of  E.  E.  B  r  i  1 1  o  n  got  into 
trouble  at  Asheville  in  a  sewing  ma- 
chine case.  A  reporter  on  the  Sun 
knew  a  man  in  Roxboro  by  the  name 
of  E>.  E.  Britton,  who,  it  seems,  he 
disliked.  In  writing  up  the  Asheville 
case  this  reporter  called  Britton  "a 
slick  duck,"  and  alluded  to  some  of 
his  dealings  in  Roxboro.  Thinking 
the  Asheville  man  was  the  Roxboro 
Britton.  The  Roxboro  Britton,  be- 
fore the  ink  was  dry  on  the  papers, 
sued  the  Sun  for  $3,000.  The  case 
was  compromised  by  the  Sun  paying 
the  costs  in  the  case  and  the  matter 
was  dropped,  after  making  the  prop- 
er correction.  It  created  a  good  deal 
of  discussion  in  the  State  papers  at 
the  time,  and  hence  the  move  and 
the  securing  of  a  State  libel  law  in 
the  London  enactment.  This  inci- 
dent took  place  in  the  year  .1900. 
— o — 
A  beautiful  example  of  genial  and 
successful  co-operation  was  most  im- 
pressively exemplified  by  the  Duke 
University,  of  Durham,  and  the  State 
University,  at  Chapel  Hill,  in  the  re- 
cent entertainment  of  the  State  edi- 
tors. The  mutual  hospitality  was 
the  source  of  delight  and  joy  to  the 
happy  guests.  The  Duke  end  of  it 
was  a  wonderful  revelation  to  the 
visitors.  The  banquet  was  a  veri- 
table "feast  of  reason  and  a  flow  of 
soul"  and  climaxed  Duke's  way  of 
doing  things  in  a  modern  way.  It 
-  was  an  occasion  that  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  the  newspaper  men 
and  women  present. 


It  was  my  extreme  delight  to  min- 
gle with  the  State  editors,  men  and 
women,  the  makers  of  our  State  pa- 
pers, at  Duke  University  on  the  oc- 
c  a  s  i  o  n  of  their  splendid  meeting 
there  on  the  evening  of  the  14th. 
But  amid  my  joy  there  was  a  thread 
of  sadness  woven  into  the  woof  of 
friendly  meeting.  Not  a  single  mem- 
ber of  the  N.  C.  Press  Association  is 
living  that  Avas  a  member  when  I 
joined  in  1874.  Every  one — and 
many  sine  e — have  passed  off  the 
scene  of  action.  Called  up  higher. 
Most  of  them  have  left  the  Press  a 
goodly  heritage  in  the  work  they 
have  accomplished  and  left  behind 
for  others  to  "carry  on."  I  am  now 
in  the  twilight  zone  myself,  but  I 
have  witnessed,  and  been  feebly  en- 
gaged, in  the  great  progress  and  ad- 
vancement the  Press  of  North  Caro- 
lina has  done,  and  is  doing,  in  its 
wonderful  work  for  the  State.  Mingl- 
ing with  these  splendid  newspaper 
people,  the  following  thoughts  came 
to  my  mind,  which  I  have  put  into 
rime  and  dedicated  to  the  Press  of 
North   Carolina,   under    the    title   of 

TWO  SIDES  OF  NEWSPAPER 
LIFE 

The  Press,  like  a  human  being  is, 

With  a  shady  and  sunny  side— 
'Tis  for  every  editor  to  say 

In  which  he  chooses  to  abide; 
For  he's  a  power  unto  himself 

In  allaying  of  fears  and  doubt; 
But  not  in  gathering  shadows  in 

And  shutting  all  the  sunshine  out. 

The  news    may    be    clad    in    saddest 
robes ; 
The  good  may  be  hard  to  secure, 
A.nd   sorrow,  with  her  long  troop  of- 
ills 
May  be  pressing  the  paper's  door; 
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Still,  cheerful  editors  have  the  pow-  Their   achievements,   a   halo   o'er   the 

er  Press, 

The  golden  sunbeams    to    provide;  Should  inspire  all  of  us  who  care. 

And  only    those    who    seek    out .  the  It's    giving    and    doing    for    someone 

worst  else, 

Live  on  the  paper's  shady  side.  Makes  the  sum  of  life's  happiness; 

The  joy  will  be,  when  you've  added 

As   our   former   colleagues  have   pas-  it  up, 

s'd  on —  You've  made  the  world  better  with 

Laid    down    the    work    in    which    we  the  Press, 
share ; 


THE  SEASONAL 


It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  reference  to  this  and  that  as  only  sea- 
sonal. Some  kinds  of  work  are  seasonal;  that  is,  they  are  not  done 
except  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  Some  types  of  clothing  are  sea- 
sonal; that  is,  they  are  adapted  to  certain  seasons.  Observing  chil- 
dren at  play  we  find  there  is  a  kite  time,  a  roller  skate  time,  a  base- 
ball time,  a  football  time.  Each  year  there  is  about  the  same  round 
of  these  games,  and  they  make  their  annual  appearance  about  the 
same  month  and  last  over  about  the  same  period.  We  hear  about  win- 
ter reading  and  summer  reading,  about  summer  vacations  and  winter 
cruises.  We  have  come  to  think  of  seasons  not  as  pertaining  to  plant- 
ing and  harvesting  of  crops,  but  we  are  influenced  in  a  thousand  ways 
by  the  seasons.  Sometimes  the  seasonal  is  merely  a  fad;  at  other 
times  it  is  a  convenience,  or  a  necessity. 

But  for  some  things  there  is  changelessness.  Nothing  seasonal  ap- 
plies to  them.  Some  practices  are  for  continuous  employment;  they 
are  unaffected  by  the  seasons.  Some  books  fit  as  well  in  one  month  as 
another.  Some  books  are  daily  perennials,  that  is,  they  are  for  use 
each  day  year  after  year.  At  least  one  book  has  this  distinction;  it 
is  called  the  Bible.  At  least  one  garment  is  for  all  seasons — "Put  ye 
on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  make  not  provision  for  the  flesh,  to  fulLfil 
the  lusts  thereof."  Another  likewise  is  for  all  the  time — "Put  on  the 
whole  armor  of  God,  that  ye  may  be  able  to  stand  against  the  wiles  of 
the  devil." — Young  Folks. 
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CONTRASTED  SCHOOLS 

(Young  Folks) 


Two  colleges  not  far  from  each 
other,  as  transportation  goes  today, 
were  recently  visited.  One  is  old 
and  widely  known,  gathering  its 
students  in  great  numbers  from  the 
ends  of  the  earth ;  the  other  is 
young,  drawing  its  students  mostly 
from  a  limited  nearby  area.  One 
has  millions  at  its  command;  the 
other  has  a  struggle  to  exist.  One 
has  great  buildings;  the  other  has 
only  one  or  two"  buildings.  Thou- 
sands change  the  courses  of  their 
tours  to  visit  the  old  school,  while 
only  a  few  who  happen  to  have  spe- 
cial interest  go  to  the  trouble  to  see 
the  new  school. 

Naturally  some  questions  arise : 
Does  effective  education  require  the 
piling  up  of  multi-millions   in   colos- 


sal buildings,  elaborately  equipped  ? 
Can  fundamental  facts  and  truths 
and  training  be  gained  where  build- 
ings and  furnishings  are  limited 
and  simple?  Is  the  student  of  the 
great  school  surer  of  an  adequate 
preparation  for  a  life  work  than  the 
student  in  the  small  school?  Is  the 
act  ual  personal  influence  of  the 
world-famous  professors  individual- 
ly felit  by  the  students  in  the  big 
universitity  ?  May  it  be  that  great 
men  of  learning,  with  exceptional 
teaching  skill  and  having  qualities 
that  inspire  to  noble  living  teach  in 
the  small  college  ?  If  one  could  cor- 
rectly reply  to  these  questions  the 
problem  of  choosing  a  school  to  at- 
tend would  be  quickly  solved. 


THE  GUTENBERG  BIBLE 

The  Gutenberg  Bible,  the  earliest  and  most  precious  piece  of  printing 
from  movable  types  in  the  world,  has  just  been  placed  in  the  National 
Museum.  It  will  be  found  in  the  division  of  graphic  arts  in  the  Smith- 
sonian Building,  where  its  owner,  Gabriel  Wells,  of  New  York,  will  al- 
low it  to  remain  several  weeks  as  a  loan. 

Printed  sometime  between  1450  and  1455  in  Mainz,  Germany,  this 
book  is  among  the  very  first  works  of  Johannes  Gutenberg,  inventor  of 
the  art  of  printing  from  movable  type.  The  last  complete  copy  of  this 
Bible  on  the  market  was  sold  in  1911  for  $59,000,  and  if  a  similar  copy 
were  found  today  it  would  realize  a  more  fabulous  sum,  according  to 
authorities.  It  is  said  that  the  artistic  quality  of  the  work  is  so  ex- 
ceptional that  it  remains  even  today  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  print- 
ing ever  produced.  Because  of  a  lack  of  funds  the  Museum  of  Leipzig 
has  offered  its  copy  of  this  famous  Bible  for  sale.  The  Rijks  Museum 
in  Amsterdam  has  tendered  a  bid  of  10,000,000  marks  for  it. — Selected. 
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THE  PONY  EXPRESS 


By  William  Elliott 


Before  the  advent  of  the  Pony  Ex- 
press in  I860  the  mail  was  sent  by 
steamer  from  New  York  through  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  to  San  FrancisCo. 
There  was  one  stage  line  from  St. 
Louis  to  Southern  California  that 
took  letters  over  the  Santa  Fe  Trail 
in   twenty-five   days. 

In  1860  the  settling'  of  the  West 
had  only  advanced  as  far  as  the  Mis- 
souri River  in  the  central  section  of 
the  country.  But  farther  on,  beyond 
the  Rockies,  with  trackless  prairies, 
mountain  barriers  and  Indians  be- 
tween, were  half  a  million  people 
who  had  migrated  there  seeking  for- 
tune and  digging  for  gold.  Railroads 
had  been  built  as  far  as  St.  Louis, 
with  a  new  line  just  completed  to  St. 
Joseph  at  the  western  end  of  the 
state.  The  problem  then  Avas  to 
bridge   the   gap  to   California. 

St.  Joseph,  or  St.  Jo,  as  it  was  call- 
ed, was  the  western  end  of  the  tele- 
graph line  from  the  East.  From 
there  news  could  be  carried  by  Pony 
Express  to  Placerville,  Calif.,  then 
wired  to  San  Francisco,  making  an 
eight-day  schedule,  where  the  regu- 
lar Pony  Express  line  required  ten 
days. 

Congress  vetoed  a  bill  introduced 
for  fast  mail  service  to  the  West 
Coast,  so  a  private  firm  put  the  thing 
through.  Russell,  Majors  and  Wad- 
dell,  owning  a  freighting  service  and 
predecessors  to  the  express  service 
that  grew  up  with  the  railroads, 
organized  the  enterprise  and  quietly 
surprised  the  nation  with  an  ad- 
vertisement offering  to  carry  letters 
from  St.  Jo  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in 
ten  davs. 


Eighty  riders  were  hired,  who  were 
paid  from  $100  to  $125  per  month. 
They  were  expected  to  cover  seventy- 
five  miles  a  clay  and  changed  horses 
at  stations  about  twenty-five  miles 
apart.  At  the  end  of  his  run  a  rid- 
er would  be  relieved,  would  sleep 
and  rest  and  be  ready  to  carry  the 
next  mail  in  the  opposite  direction. 
There  were  190  station  keepers  and 
between  100  and  500  horses.  At  first 
the  company  charged  $5.00  a  half 
ounce;  later  this  wTas  reduced  to  $2.- 
50,  and  only  letters  were  carried. 

On  April  3,  1860,  riders  started 
from  both  terminals,  and  ten  days 
later  when  the  riders  arrived  at  St. 
Jo  and  at  San  Francisco  business 
was  suspended  and  a  glorious  cele- 
bration was  held.  The  great  diffi- 
culty of  maintaining  the  service  was 
the  frequent  attacks  of  the  Indi- 
ans. Riders,  often  mortally  wounded, 
carried  on  to  the  next  station,  where 
comrades  took  their  places.  "Buf- 
falo Bill"  (Colonel  Wm.  F.  Cody) 
was  one  of  the  riders.  He  once 
made  a  ride  of  384  miles  when  the 
other  riders  had  been  killed  and 
there  was  no  one  to  relieve  him. 

The  fastest  time  ever  made  was 
when  Lincoln's  inaugural  address  wTas 
delivered  in  1861.  Fresh  horses 
waited  every  ten  miles,  and  the  last 
ten  miles  was  made  in  thirty-one  min- 
utes. The  message  was  carried  1,950 
miles  in  185  hours,  an  average  of  a 
little  more  than  ten  miles  an  hour. 

This  famous  service  lasted  sixteen 
months.  It  was  officially  called  the 
"Central  Overland  California  and 
Pike's  Peak  Express  Company."  In 
1861    the    transcontinental    telegraph 
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line  was  pushed  to  a  completion  and 
the  government  started  a  daily  stage 
line  over  the  pony  route.  On  Octo- 
ber 24,  1861,  when  the  wires  met,  the 


Pony  Express  went  out  of  business. 
It  had  been  a  losing  financial  propo- 
sition, but  it  helped  win  the  West. 


AMERICA'S  FIRST  HUMORIST 

By  Pearl  H.  Campbell 


"What  shall  we  name  the  babe?" 
said  the  merchant  Irving  to  his  wife, 
as  he  bent  above  the  cradle  of  his 
latest  born,  a  little  dark-haired  boy. 
"Why  Washington,  of  course.  I 
should  like  a  son  of  mine  to  bear 
that  honored  name." 

The  time  was  the  year  1783,  the 
place  'New  York  City,  then  a  lusty  in- 
fant of  23,000  people  clustered 
around  the  Battery.  The  last  of  the 
British  soldiers  had  gone  back  to 
England.  There  was  only  one  com- 
manding figure  on  the  world's  stage 
at  the  time,  the  stalwart,  heroic  one 
of  George  Washington. 

Mrs.  Irving  was  therefore  quite 
willing  that  her  eleventh  child  should 
be  named  for  the  Father  of  His 
Country.  Over  his  cradle,  unseen 
even  by  her  watching  eyes,  must 
have  bent  also  that  gay,  little  sprite, 
the  elf  of  mirth.  To  the  rosy  lips 
she  laid  her  own  as  she  g'ave  him 
that  richest  of  fairy  dowers,  the  gift 
of  laughter.  This  gift  in  later  years 
bubbled  up  in  his  heart  like  a  spring 
of  pure  water  and  was  a  source  of 
refreshment,  not  only  to  his  own 
age,  but  to  ours  as  well. 

The    boy    had    as    nurse    in    those 

.  early    years    a    young    Scotch    maid 

who     determined     that     Washington 

should    see   his    small   namesake.      So 


one  day  she  followed  the  President 
into  a  shop  and  said,  "Please,  your 
honor,  here's  a  bairn  as  was  named 
for  you." 

George  Washington,  who  ever  loved 
children,  turned  in  his  own  kindly 
fashion  and,  putting  his  hand  on  the 
curly  head,  gave  the  boy  his  blessing. 
Washington  had  many  namesakes  in 
those  days  and  he  had  no  idea  that 
this  one  among  them  all  would  be  the 
first  great  man  of  letters  in  the 
young  republic,  or  that  his  last  and 
gTeatest  work  would  be  his  "Life  of 
Washington." 

The  household  of  the  Irvings  was 
a  combination  of  two  extremes,  the 
father,  a  stern,  cold  man  with  the 
conviction,  as  his  son  expressed  it 
later :  "That  somehow  or  other 
everything  that  was  pleasant  was 
wicked."  The  mothe  r,  genial  and 
svmpathetic,  was  just  his  opposite. 
But  the  father  was  the  autocrat  in 
the  little  realm  of  home  and  the  chil- 
dren grew  up  under  the  rigid  ex- 
actions of  his  sect,  Sunday  was  a 
long  day  of  penance  given  over  to 
endless  church  services  and  to  the 
study  of  the  dreary  religio'us  litera- 
ture of  the  time. 

The  joyous  little  son,  so  full  of 
life  and  vivacity,  who  early  showed 
a  fondness  for  music  and  drama  and 
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the  lighter  things  of  life,  was  a 
source  of  endless  worry  to  the  fath- 
er, who  could  not  understand  him  at 
all.  The  fact  that  he  was  continual- 
ly seeing  something  funny  seemed  to 
mark  him  for  perdition.  Yet  he  was 
not  wild  nor  disobedient.  At  school 
he  despised  mathematics.  He  saw 
no  reason  for  doing*  tedious  examples 
when  there  were  plenty  of  boys  who 
were  ready  to  exchange  perfect  solu- 
tions for  the  compositions  he  loved 
to  write. 

The  dreamy,  imaginative  boy 
found  an  endless  source  of  amuse- 
ment in  the  docks  where  the  Avhite- 
sailed  ships  came  in  from  far-off 
ports,  laden  with  spices  and  silks 
and  tea  and  other  entrancing  cargoes 
from  the  Orient.  Quite  early  in  life 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  be  a  sailor 
and  in  order  to  become  accustomed 
to  life  of  Jack  Tar  he  tried  sleeping 
on  the  floor  and  eating  sea  buscuit 
and  salt  pork,  the  usual  diet  of  sail- 
ors at  that  time.  It  somehow  dissi- 
pated the  glamor,  but  not  his  intense 
longing  to  see  the  world. 

In  later  years  he  Avrote  in  the  pre- 
face to  the  "Sketch-Book":  "How 
"wistfully  would  I  wander  about  the 
pier-heads  in  fine  weather.  With 
what  longing  eyes  would  I  gaze  af- 
ter their  lessening  sails  and  waft 
myself  in  imagination  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth." 

Although  a  sea  voyage  was  out  of 
the  question  at  this  time,  there  were 
other  argosies  close  at  hand  that 
were  almost  as  satisfactory  and  one 
did  not  need  to  leave  the  comfortable 
shelter  of  home  to  embark  upon  them. 
Irving  early  had  a  passion  for  books, 
his  favorites  being  "Robinson  Cru- 
soe," "Sinbad  the  Sailor"  and  "The 
World  Displayed."  This  was  a  col- 
lection of  twenty  small  books  of  voy- 


ages and  travels  which  he  used  to 
read  at  school,  propping  a  textbook 
up  in  front.  The  teacher  who  caught 
him  at  it  praised  his  taste  in  litera- 
ture but  suggested  that  school  hours 
were  not  the  proper  time  to  devote 
to  it. 

Washington's  education  was  sup- 
posed to  be  completed  at  sixteen  and 
he  began  the  study  of  law,  the  pro- 
fession his  father  had  chosen  for 
him.  A  year  later  he  went  up  the 
Hudson,  turning  for  the  first  time 
the  pages  of  what  was  to  him  the 
most  entrancing  of  fairy  books,  and 
one  of  which  he  never  tired.  The 
journey  was  made  in  a  sloop  com- 
manded by  a  captain  who  issued  his 
orders  in  Dutch  to  the  slaves  who 
manned  it. 

It  A\as  an  unknown -land  into  which 
Irving  sailed,  a  world  of  romance 
and  mystery.  Out  of  the  shadows 
there  rushed  to  meet  him  the  char- 
acters forever  afterward  associated 
with  his  name  and  which  were  to 
make  him  famous.  Years  afterward 
he  described  the  impression  made  up- 
on his  mind: 

"Of  all  the  scenery  of  the  Hudson 
the  K  a  a  t  s  k  i  1 1  Mountains  had  the 
most  witching  effect  upon  my  boyish 
imagination.  Never  shall  I  forget 
the  effect  on-  me  of  my  first  view  of 
them  predominating  over  a  wide  ex- 
tent of  country,  part  wild,  woody, 
and  rugged;  part  softened  away  into 
all  the  graces  of  cultivation.  As  we 
slowly  floated  along,  I  lay  on  the 
deck  and  watched  them  through  a 
long  summer's  day,  undergoing  a 
thousand  mutations  under  the  magi- 
cal effects  of  atmosphere;  sometimes 
seeming  to  approach,  at  other  times 
to  recede;  now  almost  melting  into 
hazy  distance,  now  burnished  by  the 
setting  sun,  until  in  the  evening  they 
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printed  themselves  against  the  glow- 
ing sky  in  the  deep  purple  of  an 
Italian  landscape.  To  me  the  Hud- 
son is  full  of  storied  associations, 
connected  as  it  is  wi^h  some  of  the 
happiest  portions  of  my  life.  Each 
striking  feature  brings  to  mind  some 
early  adventure,  some  favorite  com- 
panion ay  ho  shared  it  with  me." 

The  handsome  well-mannered  boy 
of  these  days  found  life  quite  to  his 
taste.  His  law  studies  did  not  bur- 
den him  greatly  and  in  his  leisure 
moments  he  was  writing  witty  arti- 
cles for  the  Morning  Chronicle,  of 
which  his  brother  Peter  was  the  edi- 
tor. Then  suddenly  across  his  sunlit 
p  a  t  h  w  a  y  fell  a  spectre  far  more 
menacing  than  any  Headless  Horse- 
man. He  was  thought  to  have  con- 
sumption, or  tuberculosis.  His  fami- 
ly determined  to  send  him  abroad, 
though  they  did  not  think  he  would 
live  to  return. 

The  captain  eyed  him  dubiously 
as  he  was  being  helped  on  board  and 
said  in  an  undertone:  "There's  a 
chap  who  will  go  overboard  before 
we  get  acroos."  But  sunshine  and 
salt  air  had  their  healing  way  with 
him.  Before  long  he  was  scrambling 
about  the  ship  like  a  monkey,  climb- 
ing to  the  masthead  and  even  going 
out  on  the  main  topsail  yard,  some- 
thing he  had  always  longed  to  do. 
At  the  end  of  six  weeks,  the  passen- 
gers landed  at  Bordeaux  and  the  boy 
whom  everyone  thought  was  near 
death  went  rollicking  through  Prance 
and  Italy.  For  two  years  the  Old 
World  was  his  playground,  furnish- 
ing him  with  all  sorts  of  romantic 
adventures  and  giving  him  back  at 
last,  like  a  kindly  step-mother,  to 
the  new  land,  with  a  much  stronger 
body  and  a  mind  enriched  by  all  he 
no    ^U9AV    aq    £rp3uiraoj\{      -ua9S    peq 


with  his  study  of  law,  but  in  reality 
every  moment  he  could  steal  from  it 
was  devoted  to  the  writing  which 
made  so  strong  an  appeal  to  him. 

It  was  in  those  years  that  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a  A'oung  girl, 
Matilda  Hoffman,  and  swiftly  there 
unfolds  before  us  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  touching  romances  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  She  was  love- 
ly in  mind  and  person  and  to  Irving 
she  was  the  sum  of  all  that  is  sweet 
and  gracious  in  womanhood.  He  was 
young,  romantic,  ardently  in  love  and 
poor.  While  he  was  trying  by  every 
means  in  his  power  to  earn  enough 
so  that  he  might  marry  her,  she  be- 
gan to  fail  in  health  and  in  a  few 
months  she  was  dead.  Never  after- 
ward could  he  bear  to  hear  her  name 
mentioned. 

In  the  first  months  of  his  agoniz- 
ing soitow  he  slept  with  Matilda's 
Bible  and  prayer  book  under  his  pil- 
low. In  after  years,  through  all  his 
many  journeys,  they  were  his  in- 
separable companions.  After  his 
death,  in  a  little  casket  of  Avhieh  he 
always  carried  the  key,  was  found 
a.  package  marked  "Private  Mems." 
Within  was  a  miniature  of  a  lovely 
face,  a  braid  of  golden  hair,  and  a 
slip  of  paper  on  which  he  had  writ- 
ten, "Matilda  Hoffman."  With  these 
treasures  was  a  manuscript  in  faded 
ink,  intended  for  a  warm  friend,  a 
Mrs.  Foster.  It  was  a  reply  to  her 
query  as  to  why  he  had  never  mar- 
ried. In  it  he  wrote:  "She  died  in 
the  beauty  of  her  youth,  and  in  my 
memory  she  will  always  be  young 
and  beautiful." 

For  grief  like  his  there  was  only 
one  solaee,  work.  He  devoted  him- 
self to  his  "History  of  New  York" 
and  managed  to  finish  it.  It  was 
his  first  great  success.     He  tried  edi- 
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torial  Avork,  but  found  it  irksome. 
So  also  was  service  on  the  staff  of 
the  governor  of  New  York. 

Peter  Irving'  was  in  business  in 
Liverpool  and  Washington  went  over 
to  help  him.  The  brother  failed,  as 
did  so  many  in  1812.  Poor  Washing- 
ton felt  almost  crushed  beneath  the 
weight  of  debts  and  losses.  An  add- 
ed blow  was  the  news  of  the  death 
of  his  mother,  to  whom  he  Avas  de- 
voted. Since  he  had  no  incentive  to 
return  to  America,  he  determined  to 
go  to  London  and  earn  his  living  by 
writing,  the  work  he  loved  best. 

Under  such  cloudy  skies  "The 
Sketch  Book"  was  Avritten  and  sent 
to  America  to  find  a  publisher.  Thus 
did  the  book-loving  world  of  the  day 
meet  Rip  Van  Winkle  and  all  that 
delightful  company  of  quaint  and 
charming  folk  within  its  covers.  Irv- 
ing, who  had  so  much  cause  for  tears, 
taught  the  nation  to  laugh.  He  had 
struck  a  new  note  in  literature.  "The 
Sketch  Book"  at  once  became  popu- 
lar. 

Irving's  kindly  and  pervasive  hu- 
mor was  like  the  mellow  sunshine  on 
his  own  beloved  Catskills.  He  loved 
his  fellow  man  too  well  for  any 
touch  of  satire  to  mar  his  work  and, 
perhaps,  because  he  had  touched  the 
depths  of  woe,  he  had  no  Avish  to 
bring  sorrow  to  anyone.  What  he 
thought  to  be  his  mission  in  litera- 
ture is  beautifully  expressed  in  this 
paragraph : 

"If,  however,  I  can  by  a  lucky 
chance,  in  these  clays  of  evil,  rub 
out  one  Avrinkle  from  the  broAV  of 
care,  or  beguile  the  heavy  heart  of 
one  moment  of  sadness;  if  I  can,  noAv 
and  then,  penetrate  the  gathering 
film  of  misanthropy,  prompt  a  benev- 
olent vieAV  of  human  nature,  and 
make  my  reader  more  in  good  humor 


with  his  felloAV-beings  and  himself, 
surely  I  shall  not  then  have  written 
in   A*ain." 

Irving  was  the  first  to  make  Ameri- 
ca a  world  poAver  in  literature.  Eng- 
lishmen could  no  longer  say  disdain- 
fully :  "Who  reads  an  Am  erican 
book  ?"  when  all  the  Avorld  Avas 
chuckling  over  "The  Sketch  Book." 
It  is  to  Irving's  eternal  glory  that 
he  chose  the  subjects  he  did.  Was 
it  perhaps  that  elf  of  mirth  who  bent 
above  his  cradle  aaIio  inspired  him? 
Or  did  Matilda,  enshrined  forever  in 
his  heart,  lean  from  the  bright  realms 
of  Paradise  to  guide  his  pen  ? 

T  w  enty  years  after  "Rip  Van 
Winkle"  and  "Sleepy  Hollow"  had 
set  the  world  to  laughing,  Chambers' 
"Cyclopedia  of  English  Literature" 
sa4d  of  them :  "They  are  perhaps  the 
finest  pieces  of  original  fictitious 
writing  that  this  -country  has  pro- 
duced, next  to  the  Avorks  of  Scott." 

Most  fortunate  in  his  friends,  Irv- 
ing is  also  greatly  to  be  envied  in 
the  place  where  he  lived  at  different 
times.  When  he  Avas  at  work  on 
"The  Alhambra,"  the  romanticly 
beautiful  palace  of  the  Moors  be- 
came his  home.  "I  take  my  break- 
fast in  the  salon  of  the  ambassadors 
or  the  court  of  the  lions,"  he  wrote. 
"In  the  evening',  Avhen  I  throw  by 
my  pen,  I  Avander  about  the  old  pal- 
ace until  quite  late,  AAuth  nothing  but 
bats  and  oavIs  to  keep  me  company. 
I  have  only  the  sound  of  falling  Ava- 
ter,  the  humming  of  bees,  and  the 
singing  of  the  nightingales  to  inter- 
rupt the  profound  silence  of  my 
abode."  The  book  written  in  such 
surrounding's  Avas  called  by  Prescott 
the  "Beautiful  Spanish  Sketch 
Book."  Many  paragraphs  and  chap- 
ters want  but  the  voice  to  make 
them  discourse  most  eloquent  music. 
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After  seventeen  years  of  life 
abroad,  Irving  came  home  at  the  pin- 
nacle of  fame  and  honor.  He  had 
made  America  respected  in  the  Old 
World.  There  was  nothing  the  New 
was  not  prepared  to  do  for  him.  Yet 
in  spite  of  his  years  of  maturity,  he 
was  still  at  heart  a  shy  boy,  sensitive 
and  retiring.  He  would  not  be  ex^ 
hibited  as  a  celebrity. 

A  gypsy  for  so  many  years,  he  had 
long  desired  a  hearth  and  a  roof 
tree  of  his  own.  When  it  came  to 
location  he  turned  away  from  New 
York,  which  seemed  to  him  "a  great 
crowde  d  metropolis,  full  of  noise, 
show  and  splendor,  one  of  the  most 
racketing  cities  in  the  world,"  and 
went  instead  to  the  region  he  had 
loved  as  a  boy  and  which  he  had  im- 
mortalized. At  Tarrytown  on  the 
Hudson  the  wanderer  found  rest. 

Tarrytown  played  quite  a  part  in 
the  war  of  the  Revolution.  Among 
its  many  interesting  features  today 
is  a  monument  to  the  captors  of  An- 
dre, three  typical  country  boys  who 
stopped  him  on  suspicion  and  who 
refused  handsome  bribes  when  he 
proved  to  be  a  spy. 

Just  this  side  of  it  is  Sleepy  Hol- 
low, a  large  valley  between  steep 
hills.  The  road  descends  rather 
sharply  and  at  the  bottom  it  crosses 
the  brook.  Here,  in  times  gone  by, 
was  the  wooden  bridge  Avhere  the 
Headless  Horseman  threw  the  pump- 
kin at  poor  Ichabod.  To  the  left  lies 
the  mill  and  behind  the  little  mill- 
pond,  to  the  right,  the  wood  where 
the  American  army  lay  after  its  re- 
treat  from  the  battle  of  White 
Plains.  Facing  you  rises  the  ancient 
parish  church  built  of  bricks  brought 
over  from  Holland  and  surmounted 
with  a  Dutch  St.  Peter's  cock  and 
vane.     Its  yard  is  filled  with  mossy 


stones,  marking  the  resting  place  of 
many  a  Van  Tromp  and  Van  Tassel. 
A  short  walk  brings  you  to  the  hill 
where  Major  Andre  stopped  to  wa- 
ter his  horse  and  was  siezed  by  the 
three  soldiers.  There  is  the  tree 
-where  they  lay  hidden,  the  rocks 
which  echoed  their  "Who  goes 
there?" 

A  short  distance  up  the  river  Irv- 
ing bought  a  farm  of  fifteen  acres 
with  an  old  Dutch  cottage  built  about 
a  century  before  by  the  Van  Tassels. 
This  he  enlarged  without  sacrificing 
any  of  the  quaint  Dutch  characteris- 
tics. He  added  a  tower  and  a 
whimsical  weathercock,  ever  after- 
ward his  delight.  He  planted  a,  slip 
of  ivy  from  Melrose  Abbey,  which 
took  so  kindly  to  its  new  home  that 
it  soon  overran  the  place.  This 
honie,  which  he  christened  "Sunny- 
side,"  speedily  became  the  dearest 
spot  on  earth  to  him,  and  although 
it  emptied  his  purse  as  fast  as  he 
filled  it,  he  could  never  bear  to  be 
long  away  from  it. 

As  the  garden  overflowed  with 
flowers,  so  did  the  house  with  blos- 
soming girlhood.  He  writes :  "I  have 
Ebenezer's  five  girls  and  himself  al- 
so, whenever'  he  can  be  spared  from 
town,  Sister  Catherine  and  her 
daughters  and  occasional  visits  from 
all  the  family." 

Irving  dispensed  a  charming  hos- 
pitality, but  one  wonders  what  he 
would  think  if  he  were  to  come  back 
and  revisit  the  region  he  loved  so 
well.  He  would  find  his  beloved  Sun- 
nyside  still  intact,  unchanged,  and  in 
the  hands  of  his  family.  Yet,  genial 
and  kindly  soul  that  he  Avas,  would 
he  like  to  find  the  public  barred  from 
his  hospitable  doors  and  only  admit- 
ted on  those  rare  days  when  it  is 
possible    to    obtain    permission    from 
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someone  in  New  York. 

He  belongs  to  the  nation,  to  the 
world,  this  first  great  man  of  Ameri- 
can letters,  and  Tarrytown  should 
see  that  Sunnyside  is  made  a  shrine 
to  w  h  i  c  h  everyone  who  loves  his 
books  may  come  and  visit.  So,  too, 
should  the  doors  of  Christ  Church, 
where  he  served  for  so  many  years 
as  vestryman,  be  open  to  those  who 
wish  to  visit  his  pew  on  weekdays. 

Late  in  the  year  of  1859,  when  the 
haze  of  November  hung  over  the  riv- 
er, veiling  each  deep  cut  cove  in 
silvery  mist,  worn  with  the  stress  of 
a  long  and  busy  life,  he  said  to  his 
nephew:   "I  am  getting  ready  to  go. 


I  am  shutting  up  my  doors  and  win- 
dows." On  "the  28th  he  fell  asleep 
and  was  laid  to  rest  on  a  sunny  hill- 
side of  Sleepy  Hollow  cemetery,  in 
sight  of  the  Old  Dutch  Church  and 
all  the  lovely  region  he  had  peopled 
with  his  fancy.  Here,  not  far  away, 
Katrina  Van  Tassel,  the  coquette 
whom  Ichabod  Crane  voo'ed,  lies  in 
her  low  green  bed.  And  it  is  on  this 
hillside,  rather  than  in  the  busy 
town  that  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
sleepy  Dutch  village,  that  one  feels 
nearest  to  that  bright  soul  who 
foug'ht  against  poverty,  ill-health  and 
sorrow,  and  conquered. 


AS  A  FOREIGNER  SEES  IT 

The  editor  of  a  London  newspaper  has  been  spending  six  months  in 
the  United  States  visiting  all  sections  of  the  country  and  in  a  parting 
statement  he  declares  he  sees  on  the  surface  of  life  "few  signs  in  any 
American  city  of  the  severe  distress  which  I  was  assured  by  everyone 
would  create  in  the  coming  winter  one  of  the  greatest  social  problems 
in  American  history."  The  standard  of  living  is  still  very  much  high- 
er in  America  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  this  widely  traveled 
observer  declares,  and  Americans  of  all  classes  "live  an  air  of  opulence 
that  canot  be  matched  in  any  European  country."      And  then  he  adds: 

'They  are  more  finely  clothed.  They  eat  better  and  more  varied 
food.  They  live  in  more  material  comfort..  The  working  classes 
have  a  wider  margin  of  personal  pleasures.  They  enjoy  luxuries 
which  no  other  proletariat  could  possibly  afford. 

"Hundreds  of  thousands  of  working  men  travel  to  the  factories  and 
miles  every  morning  in  their  own  motor  cars.  The  motor  is  to  an 
American  man  what  a  bycycle  of  a  2-penny  tram  car  ride  is  to  an  Eng- 
lish artisan.  

"Until  he  has  crossed  the  Atlantic  ocean  the  agerage  American  citi- 
zen cannot  clearly  perceive  the  chasm  that  separates  his  own  conception 
of  social  comfort  from  that  of  the  average  European." — Lenoir  Record. 
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ARE  WE  MEASURING  UP? 


By  Rev.  J.  A.  Yount 


Born  of  humble,  industrious  pa- 
rents, I  started  life  in  a  very  simple 
manner.  The  advantages  of  the 
'(j"J's  were  by  no  means  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  enlarged  opportuni- 
ties of  today.  We  were  delighted  to 
clutch  in  our  arms  the  meager  sup- 
pi;/  of  books  that  we  possessed,  and 
hie  away  to  the  old  log  schoolhouse, 
well  chinked  and  daubed.  We  only 
had  the  opportunity  of  two  and  a 
half  or,  at  most,  three  months  of 
school.  How  proud  we  were  to  ex- 
hibit for  inspection  at  the  close  of 
school  our  Blue  Back  Speller,  our 
Saunders  Reader,  and  Davis  Arith- 
metic, all  unsoiled  and  tit  to  be 
handed  down  to  a  younger  member 
of  the  family. 

When  we  reached  the  'teen  age 
we  Avere  ordinarily  supposed  to  en- 
ter the  arithmetic  class,  and  as  such 
we  were  then  allowed  to  leave  the 
overcrowded  school  room  and  go  to 
the  nearby  woods  for  study  and 
preparation  of  our  lessons. 

I  cannot  well  express  my  joy  and 
satisfaction  when  I  proudly  took  my 
book  and  slate  and  strolled  off  to 
the  woods  to  do  my  sums.  On  one 
of  these  occasions  a  boy  friend,  pos- 
sessed of  more  than  ordinary  mis- 
chief, said  to  me,  "Bud  I'll  see  to 
it  that  you  get  a  licking  next  Fri- 
day   evening    when    book    inspection 


takes  place. ' '  We  were  required  to 
line  up  each  Friday  evening  for  an 
inspection  of  our  books,  and  woe  to 
the  student  who  presented  a  soiled 
book.  The  boy  referred  to  deliber- 
ately defaced  my  unsoiled  book.  I 
need  not  describe  in  detail  what  fol- 
lowed, but  suffice  it  to  say  that  I 
very  narrowly  escaped  the  flogging 
that  ordinarily  followed  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  soiled  book.  What 
occurred  at  school  somehow,  in  a 
rather  mysterious  way,  not  by  radio 
or  by  wire,  for  in  those  days  there 
were  none,  reached  the  ears  of  my 
father,  and  I  was  put  through  a 
rather  unpleasant  ordeal  a  second 
time. 

Not  long  ago  I  had  inspected  a 
book  that  was  besmeared  from  one 
lid  to  the  other,  and  I  could  not 
help  remarking  to  the  student,  ' '  You 
evidently  have  gone  through  your 
book,  and  you've  been  all  around  it 
and  on  the  top  of  it  with  your  feet." 
Careful  handling  of  our  books  and 
things  in  general,  even  in  that  far 
back  period,  was  not  altogether  a 
thing  unknown. 

When  you  think  of  your  oppor- 
tunities now,  and  contrast  them  with 
the  opportunities  of  forty,  fifty  and 
even  sixty  years  ago,  will  you  ask 
yourself  this  question,  ' '  Are  Ave 
measuring  up  ?" 


"True  worth  is  in  being,  not  seeming; 
In  doing  each  day  that  goes  by 
Some  little  good, 
Not  in  dreaming  of  great  things 
To  do  bye  and  bye." 

— Selected. 
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BIRTHPLACE  OF  WASHINGTON  BEING 

REBUILT 


By  Julia  W.  Wolfe 


Recently  we  visited  the  Virginia 
valley  where  Washington  was  born. 
It  was  at  Wakefield  where  he  first 
saw  the  light  of  day.  An  elaborate 
plan  was  laid  for  the  observance  of 
the  200th  anniversary  of  his  birth. 

Of  course  the  house — an  old  Colo- 
nial one — in  which  he  was  born,  has 
long  since  vanished  from  its  favored 
setting  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  over- 
looking the  silvery  Potomac  and  the 
beautiful  verdure  of  the  opposite 
Maryland  shores.  It  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1779  and  never  rebuilt. 

For  a  hundred  years  the  ruins  lay 
neglected  and  almost  forgotten  while 
weeds  grew  up  to  clog  the  road  that 
wound  down  to  the  edge  of  the  river, 
where  once  the  merchant  ships  of 
the  mother  country  had  furled  sail 
and  weighed  anchor  to  barter  their 
cargoes  of  china  and  pewter  ware, 
silks  and  satins,  for  the  great  hogs- 
heads of  tobacco  of  the  planter-aris- 
tocrats along  the  river.  The  gate 
hinges  to  the  little  inclosure  where 
lay  the  family  dead  grew  brittle  with 
rust,  and  only  here  and  there  a  hardy 
flower  survived  by  which  one  might 
trace  the  outline  of  the  garden  upon 
which  the  women  of  the  family  had 
lavished  their  time.  Virginia,  mother 
of  Presidents,  with  a  just  pride  in 
the  greatness  of  her  son,  once  had 
planned  to  take  over  Wakefield  site 
to  preserve  it  for  posterity  as  a  na- 
t  i  o  n  a  1  shrine,  but  the  Civil  War 
brought  about  more  pressing  prob- 
lems. 

So  the  neglect  continued,  and  the 
birthplace  of  Washington  remained  a 


desolate  and  deserted  spot  on  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac,  set  in  a  beau- 
tiful natural  environment,  but  with 
no  one  save  a  few  Negroes  to  tell  its 
significance.  In  the  past  the  site  has 
not  been  easy  to  find.  Lying  some 
100  miles  south  of  the  national  capi- 
tal, Wakefield  was  not  shown  on  the 
maps.  There  was  little  or  no  infor- 
mation available  about  this  historic 
spot.  Mount  Vernon,  Washington's 
home  from  early  manhood  until  the 
time  of  his  death,  Fredericksburg, 
Jamestown,  Williamsburg,  Yorktown, 
and  other  places  associated  with  his 
life  were  widely  known  and  readily 
accessible.  Wakefield,  known  by  few, 
was  difficult  to  reach  except  by  wat- 
er. 

In  Colonial  days,  civilization  fol- 
lowed the  water  ways,  and  the  homes 
of  the  plJantation  owners  along  the 
Potomac  were  built  upon  some  invit- 
ing spot  close  to  its  shores.  The 
broad  river  was  their  artery  of  com- 
merce, their  means  of  contact  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Perhaps  there 
Avould  be  a  road  leading  to.  the  near- 
est town,  but  the  river  was  of  far 
greater  importance.  Wakefield  burn- 
ed before  railroads  and  highways  sup- 
planted the  river.  It  was  never  re- 
built, so  when  highways  came  they 
passed  Wakefield  by. 

Thus  the  historic  birthplace  remain- 
ed, neglected  and  forlorn,  until  a  few 
years  ago  when  the  Wakefield  Na- 
tional Memorial  Association  was 
formed  with  the  purpose  of  building 
on  the  original  site  a  replica  of  the 
house  in  which  Washington  was  born 
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as  exact  as  painstaking  research  and 
tedious  study  could  make  it,  and  re- 
storing the  vast  acres  of  the  planta- 
tion to  something  more  of  its  size 
during  Washington's  boyhood.  In 
short,  the  association  planned  to  re- 
create the  scene  of  the  first  Presi- 
dent's younger  years  and  to  preserve 
it  in  perpetuity.  Thirteen  acres  con- 
taining the  actual  site  of  the  home- 
stead had  been  purchased  by  the 
U  n  i  te  d  States  Government  many 
years  ago  and  a  small  shaft  erected 
above  the  charred  rubbish  that  mark- 
ed the  ruins  of  the  house.  To  this 
land  the  association  planned  to  add 
by  purchase  some  1,000  acres.  This 
would  make  it  about  half  the  size  of 
the  plantation  of  Washingto  n's 
youth. 

To  reconstruct  the  home  was  a  task 
of  no  easy  proportions.  For  many 
years  very  little  reliable  information 
was  obtainable  as  to  the  size  and 
character  of  the  old  house.  There 
were  a  variety  of  opinions  extant. 
Some  contended  it  had  been  a  cabin ; 
some  a  mansion.  Some  thought  it 
made  of  wood;  others  that  it  was  of 
brick  construction.  After  consider- 
able study,  however,  experts  of  the 
association  arrived  at  what  they  be- 
lieve to  be  the  truth — that  the  struc- 
ture was  built  of  Colonial  brick  of 
home  manufacture.  Excavations  on 
the  site  established  the  nature  of  the 
construction  and  the  type  of  brick 
used.  The  bricks  for  the  new  Wake- 
field house  are  produced  from  the 
original  clay  pit  on  the  Wakefield 
estate.  Research  also  established 
that  the  house  was  a  mansion  of  con- 
siderable proportions,  after  the  style 
of  the  big  Virginia  plantation  homes 
of  that  period.  It  had  its  big  central 
hall,  like  the  old  Lee  mansion  at 
Stratford,    with    its    huge    fireplaces 


and  high  ceilings  and  great  dormers. 
An  exhaustive  research  also  estab- 
lished the  nature  of  the  interior  of 
the  big  house,  and  the  proportions  of 
the  big  outside  kitchen,  with  its  fire- 
place large  enough  to  roast  an  ox. 
Many  of  the  original  furnishings, 
saved  from  the  fire,  are  still  in  the 
hands  of  descendants  of  the  family, 
remaining  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  old  mansion.  These  have  been 
turned  over  to  the  association.  The 
state  of  Virginia  has  constructed  a 
road  to  the  site  and  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  asked  to 
dredge  and  improve  the  harbor  and 
to  reconstruct  the  wharf  in  order  to 
accommodate  visitors  by  boat  from 
the  Potomac. 

The  Washington  family  first  set- 
tled at  Wakefield  in  1665',  a  full  cen- 
tury before  the  Revolution.  Colonel 
John  Washington,  great-grandfather 
of  the  President,  had  come  to  West- 
moreland County  in  1656.  He  died 
and  was  buried  there  in  167'6.  Major 
Lawrence  Washington  and  Major 
John  Washington,  his  sons,  succeed- 
ed him. 

After  their  marriages  the  family 
lived  on  separate  parts  of  the  Wake- 
field estate  until  the  burning  of  the 
house  in  which  George  Washington 
was  born.  After  that  the  Washing- 
tons  continued  in  other  houses  on  the 
same  land,  and  descendants  still  live 
on  part  of  the  same  Wakefield  es- 
tate— a  continuous  possession,  in 
whole,  or  in  part,  for  264  years  and 
eight  generations. 

It  was  at  Wakefield,  then,  that 
George  Washington  was  born,  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1732.  Between  three  and 
four  years  later  the  family  moved  to 
their  estate  of  2,500  acres  which  em- 
braced the  present  Mount  Vernon. 
There  Washington  passed  about  four 
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years  of  his  boyhood.  Then  his  par- 
ents, Augustine  Washington  and  his 
second  Avife,  Mary  Ball,  a  member  of 
another  early  Virginia  family,  moved 
to  an  estate  in  King  George  county, 
about  two  miles  east  of  Fredericks- 
burg. There  his  father  died  in  1743. 
His  half-brother,  Lawrence  W  a  s  h- 
ington,  with  whom  George  was  a 
great  favorite,  inherited  Mount  Ver- 
non; another  half-brother,  Augus- 
tine, Jr.,  received  Wakefield  as  his 
patrimony,  and  George  was  to  have 
still  another  farm  when  he  grew  up. 
Mrs.  Washington  retained  the  King 
George  county  estate. 

As  there  was  a  good  school  near 
Wakefield,  and  none  near  his  moth- 
er's estate,  George  spent  much  of  his 
time  at  Wakefield  until  he  was  six- 
teen years  old,  when  he  returned  to 
Mount  Vernon,  Lawrence,  upon  his 
death,  having  left  him  the  estate. 

Incidental  to  the  restoration  of 
Wakefield  there  has  been  a  better 
appreciation  gained  of  the  circum- 
stances of  Washingto  n's  family. 
Much  of  our  own  American  story  has 
grown  out  of  the  old  Weems  biogra- 
phy, published  shortly  after  Wash- 
ington's death.  That  gave  us  the 
cherry  tree  story  and  other  incidents 
of  his  life,  many  of  which  Avere 
doubtless  true.  It  pictured  Washing- 
ton as  springing  from  a  lowly  line- 
age and  having  that  sort  of  a  cul- 
tural background  well  calculated  to 
produce  a  man  who  would  lead  the 
revolt  against  monarchial  oppression. 

The  truth  of  the  matter,  as  these 
researches    show,    is    that    Washing- 


ton's forebears  were  intense  royal- 
ists and  closely  allied  to  the  house  of 
Stuart.  In  fact,  it  was  their  close 
adherence  to.  the  royal  household  and 
the  consequent  oppression  of  the 
Cromwell  cavaliers  that  forced  Colo- 
nel John  Washington  to  leave  his 
rich  estates  in  England  and  flee  to 
the  shores  of  Virginia. 

Thomas  Washington,  an  uncle  of 
the  founder  of  the  American  family, 
was  attached  to  the  court  of  Charles 
I,  which  gave  the  family  a  secure 
social  standing  in  England.  He  ac- 
companied his  sovereign  to  Spain, 
Avhere  died  and  Avas  buried  on  the 
grounds  of  the  British  Embassy.  A 
brother  of  Thomas,  and  father  of 
the  man  Avho  fled  to  Americo,  was 
the  ReA\  Lawrence  Washington, 
proctor  of  Oxford  University,  one 
of  the  chief  royalist  strongholds  in 
England.  As  far  back  as  the  family 
history  goes  in  England,  the  Wash- 
ingtons  belonged  to  the  aristocratic 
landed  gentry  and  were  fervent  sup- 
porters of  the  throne.  So,  too,  with 
the  American  branch.  At  Wakefield, 
in  Washington's  youth,  the  stables 
held  upward  of  thirty  riding  horses, 
a  goodly  number,  indeed. 

The  restoration  of  Wakefield, 
which  is  expected  to  be  completed 
this  year — the  200th  anniversary  of 
Washington's  birth — will  give  the  na- 
tion a  shrine  second  only  to  the 
beautiful  home  to  which  he  retired 
after  his  years  of  honorable  service 
both  inwar  and  peace,  which  Avon 
for  him  the  title,  "Father  of  his 
country." 


"Sympathy  for  others  is  the  safeguard  of  the  soul  against  selfishness." 
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THE  STORY  OF  SILE 

By  Mrs.  F.  C.  Stephenson 


The  first  silk  was  made  in  China  a 
very  long-,  long  time  ago — so  long 
ago  that  no  one  knows  exactly  when. 
It  was  discovered  that  a  queer,  little 
worm  that  fed  on  mulberry  leaves 
until  it  grew  about  three  inches  long, 
after  a  while  began  to  get  very 
sleepy  and  to  make  a  very  fine  silky 
thread  which  it  wound  around  itself. 
It  kept  on  winding  until  in  three  or 
four  clays  it  had  rolled  itself  into 
about  twelve  hundred  yards  of  love- 
ly thread  and  looked  just  like  a  beau- 
tiful white  silk  peanut.  It  was  real- 
ly a  cocoon  out  of  which  some  clay  a 
moth  would  come. 

The  wife  of  one  of  the  emperors 
of  China  found  out  that  the  silk 
thread  the  worm  had  so  carefully 
made  could  be  wound  off  the  cocoon, 
if  clone  before  the  worm  had  turned 
into  a  moth.  A  way  was  found  to 
kill  the  worm  in  the  cocoon  and  ob- 
tain the  thread.  The  empress  gave 
all  her  time  to  help  the  people  grow 
mulberry  trees  and  to  care  for  the 
silkworms.  They  called  the  eggs  of 
the  moths  from  which  the  worms 
were  hatched,  silk  seed.  This  clever 
empress,  it  is  said,  invented  the  loom 
or  simple  weaving  machine  on  which 
beautiful  silks  were  woven;  in  her 
honor  a  temple  was  built. 

The  Chinese  were  afraid  people  in 
other  countries  would  find  out  about 
the  silk,  and  for  hundreds  of  years 
they  kept  silk-making  in  their  own 
country.  The  way  the  s  i  1  k  w  o  r  mi 
came  to  Europe  makes  an  interesting 
story.  Over  thirteen  hundred  years 
agx)  Emperor  Justinian,  who  lived  at 
Constantinople,  determined  to  have 
silk  manufactured  in  the  Roman  Em- 


pire. Two  Persian  monks  who  had 
long  lived  in  China  told  him  that 
they  knew  how  to  bring  up  silk 
worms,  and  how  to  treat  the  silk. 
So  he  sent  them  secretly  to  China  to 
get  some  of  the  eggs  of  the  silk  moth. 
They  walked  all  the  way  from  Con- 
stantinople to  China  and  back  again, 
but  they  brought  home  some  of  the 
precious  eggs.  It  would  have  cost 
them  their  lives  had  it  been  discover- 
ed that  they  were  carrying  silkworm 
eggs  away,  so  they  hid  them  in  a  hol- 
low bamboo  stick,  and  carried  them 
thus  to  the  Roman  emperor.  The 
knowledge  of  the  silkworm,  mulberry 
trees  and  weaving  reached  the  Ko- 
reans, and  through  them  the  Japan- 
ese, who  sent  three  hundred  Koreans 
to  China  to  be  taught  all  about  silk. 

Japan  now  produces  more  silk 
than  any  other  country.  Many  thou- 
sands in  Japan  earn  their  living  by 
working  one  way  or  another  to  keep 
up  the  supply  of  silk  Japan  sends  to 
other  countries.  Every  one  in  the 
family  of  the  silk  farmer  big  enough 
to  work  is  kept  busy  as  soon  as  the 
worms  are  ready  to  feed.  Special 
trays  are  prepared  for  them  and 
placed  on  shelves  in  the  farmhouse. 

The  girls  and  boys  gather  mulber- 
ry leaves  every  day,  while  big  sis- 
ters, mother  and  grandmother,  at- 
tend to  feeding  the  worms.  If  you 
were  standing  at  the  door  of  the 
farmhouse  you  could  hear  the  queer 
crunching  noise  made  by  the  thou- 
sands of  worms  as  they  eat  the  mul- 
berry leaves. 

When  the  worms  are  ready  to 
spin  themselves  into  their  pretty  co- 
coon houses,  they  are  placed  on  nice 
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clean  straw  to  which  they  fasten 
themselves. 

When  the  spinning  is  over  the 
the  straw  is  full  of  lovely  silk  co- 
coons which  are  carefully  taken  out 
of  the  straw  to  be  sorted  and  weigh- 
ed, ready  for  the  man  who  calls  at 
the  farmhouses  and  buys  the  the  co- 
coons, or  to  be  taken  to  the  silk  fac- 
tory by  the  farmer.  Sometimes  the 
farmer's  wife  winds  the  thread  off 
the'  cocoons  but  nearly  all  this  work 
is  now  done  in  factories  by  machin- 
ery. 

In  the  silk  factories  thousands  of 
girls  work  hard  day  after  day,  for 
you  know  Sunday  in  Japan  is  a 
work  day,  just  like  any  other  work 
day,  and  the  girls  have  only  two 
rest  days  a  month.  You  will  won- 
der what  the  girls  do  when  the  silk 


is  wound  by  machinery.  At  the 
right-hand  side  of  every  girl  is  a 
basin  of  hot  water  in  which  the  co- 
coons are  placed.  The  girls  take  the 
thread  of  two  cocoons  and  hold 
them  as  they  go  up  together  to  the 
big  spool  on  the  frame.  The  hot 
water  makes  the  fingers  of  the  girls 
all  crinkley,  and  often  they  are  very 
sore. 

The  silk  is  sold  in  skeins  to  mak- 
ers of  silk  goods  both  in  Japan  and 
other  countries. 

Until  a  very  short  time  ago  the 
little  silkworms  supplied  all  the  silk. 
Now  something  called  rayon,  which 
looks  just  like  silk,  is  made  out  of 
w  o  o  d,  chiefly  from  spruce  trees. 
S  il  k  is  very  wonderful  whether 
made  from  wood  or  the  result  of  the 
Avork  of  the  queer  little  worms. 


SECRET  OF  THE  TREE  TOPS 


By  Frances  Gorman  Risser 


What  a  dull  place!"  groaned  Lee 
Martin,  sitting  down  on  a  pile  of 
lumber  and  surveying  the  tranquil 
countryside,  agloAV  AA'ith  the  quiet 
beauty  of  late  summer.  The  only 
sounds  Avere  bird  calls,  the  drowsy 
hum  of  insects  and  the  AToices  of  the 
carpenters   working  near  at  hand. 

' '  Sh-h- !  Don 't  let  dad  hear  you  ! ' ' 
warned  Tom  Martin.  Then,  seeing 
that  their  father  Avas  busy  talking 
to  one  of  the  men  who  were  building 
a  new  school  house  to  replace  the 
old  one,  lately  destroyed  by  fire,  he 
continued.  "We've  got  to  remember 
what  mother  said  about  not  worry- 
ing dad  about  anything,  especially 
about  us  hating  to  come  to  the  coun- 
try.     It    nearly  broke   his  heart,  to 


have  to  leave  Marland,  after  he  had 
had  charge  of  the  schools  there  for 
so  many  years,  but  of  course,  after 
the  doctor  said  he  must  be  in  the 
country  for  a  year  or  tAvo,  he  braced 
right  up  and  has  never  said  another 
word  about  it !  " 

"Dad's  a  good  sport,"  agreed  Lee, 
"but  I  Avill  miss  the  felloAvs,  and  you 
will,  too,  Tom;  you  knoAV  you  Avill. 
Always  something  to  do,  Avhile 
here — ' ' 

"Hey,  big  boy,  let  my  cap  alone!" 
called  Tom.  A  big,  broAA'n  and  AAmite 
dog  that  had  been  sniffig  at  Tom's 
cap,  which  he  had  left  on  the  grass, 
came  toward  the  boys,  ,head  cocked 
on  one  side,  plumy  tail  AATaving  a 
greeting.     He   limped    slightly,   as   if 
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one  of  his  feet  had  been  injured  re- 
cently. 

"Where  did  you  come  from?"  ask- 
ed Tom,,  stroking  the  big  head. 

'"That's  Brownie,  Tim  Blake's 
dog,"  volunteered  one  of  the  work- 
men. "Tim  and  most  of  the  other 
boys  about  your  age  have  gone  on  a 
eamping  trip.  Brownie  had  to  stay 
at  home,  because  he  cut  one  of  his 
feet." 

"I  wondered  why  we  hadn't  seen 
any  boys  our  age,"  remarked  Lee. 
"Just  girls  and  babies!" 

"Let's  go  see  what  dad's  talking 
aboxit, "  suggested  Tom. 

As  the  two  boys  walked  toward 
their  father,  they  presented  a  mark- 
ed contrast.  Lee  was  thin  and  wiry 
with  dark,  serious  eyes  and  a  mop  of 
dark  curls  that  he  tried  to  smooth 
down,  in  vain.  Tom  was  of  a  more 
athletic  build,  with  steady,  blue  eyes, 
sandy  hair  and  a  few  freckles  to  set 
off  his  wide,  friendly  grin. 

"The  men  are  working  on  the 
schoolhouse  first,"  explained  their 
father,  in  answer  to  their  inquiries 
as  to  where  they  were  going  to  live. 
"(As  soon  as  the  school  is  finished, 
they  will  start  on  our  house  and 
mother  will  come  with  the  furniture 
In  the  meanwhile,  we  could  live 
with  one  of  the  families  near  here, 
but,  as  it  will  only  be  a  short  time 
until  out  house  is  ready,  I  thought  we 
could  use  our  tent  and  auto  camping 
outfit   and   just  stay  here  ! ' ' 

"That'll  be  great!"  exclaimed 
Lee. 

"Let's  pitch  the  tent  and  put  up 
the  camp  stove  right  away ! ' '  cried 
Tom.     r 

They  spent  the  rest  of  the  after- 
noon arranging  the  camp  to  their 
satisfaction.       After     a     supper    of 


bread  and  butter,  bacon  and  eggs 
and  fruit,  they  went  to  bed  early 
and  were  soon  fast  asleep. 

Tom  was  awakened  by  a  drag- 
ging, scraping  sound,  and  lay  trying 
to  think  what  it  might  be.  Frogs 
were  croaking  in  the  marsh  and 
somewhere  a  dog  was  baying  at  the 
full  moon  that  lighted  the  rural 
scene,  making  it  as  bright  as  day. 
The  dragging  sound  was  growing 
fainter. 

Tom  crept  from  his  cot  to  the  tent 
door  and  peered  out  at  the  moonlit 
scene.  There  was  nothing  in  sight. 
Wait !  Was  that  a  flash  of  white 
over  by  the  dark  smudge  that  mark- 
ed the ,  charred  foundations  of  the 
burned  school  building?  Tom  rubbed 
his  sleep-blurred  eyes.  '  No,  there 
was  nothing.  A  cloud  passed  over 
the  moon. 

' '  Looks  like  rain  before  morning ! ' ' 
Tom  muttered  to  himself.  "And  I 
left  that  knapsack  full  of  mother's 
spoons  and  the  forks  she  gave  us  to 
eat  with,  out  on  that  pile  of  lumber, 
and  dad's  kodak  films  were  in  it, 
too  ! ' '  Fearlessly,  he  went  over  to 
the  lumber  pile.  Just  as  he  reached 
it,  another  cloud  darkened  the  moon 
and  somewhere  near  there  was  a 
silvery,  jangling  sound,  then  a  series 
of  gentle  splashes.  The  moon  shone 
out.  Tom  reached  for  the  knapsack. 
It  was  not  there ! 

It  did  rain,  later  in  the  night,  so 
that  any  footprints  that  might  have 
been  about,  were  washed  away.  Tom 
told  Lee  about  his  adventure,  and 
they  agreed  not  to  worry  their  fath- 
er about  the  loss  of  the  silver  until 
they  had  tried  to  find  it  themselves. 
They  decided  to  explore  the  vicinity, 
but  their  father  wanted  them  to  help 
with   some   outlines   of   school     work 
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for  the  coming  year,  and  they  could 
not  go  that  day. 

The  next  morning,  Lee's  heavy 
sweater,  which  he  had  left  folded  on 
the  f  oot(  of  his  cot,  was  gone ! 

The  boys  decided  that  a  tramp 
must  be  hiding  in  the  neighborhood, 
since  the  thefts  had  occurred  two 
different  nights.  They  started  out 
on  their  search,  accompanied  by  the 
friendly  Brownie,  who  seemed  to 
miss  his  young  master,  and  came  to 
see  them  every  day.  , 

A  slight  hill  rose  behind  their 
camp,  but  it  ended  abruptly  in  a 
steep,  vinecovered  cliff.  There  was 
a  sheer  drop  of  nearly  fifty  feet  to 
the  ravine  below,  and  the  big  trees 
that  grew  there  had  such  leafy  tops 
that  the  little  valley  Avas  completely 
hidden  by  a  green  canopy. 

The  boys  had  to  go  around  a  dif- 
ferent way  to  reach  the  floor  of  the 
depression,  and  found  themselves  in 
a  cool,  tree  shaded  dell,  through 
which  ran  a  little  rivulet.  They  fol- 
lowed this  a  little  way,  watching  the 
small  fish  that  darted  across  the 
shallow   bottom. 

"Look,  Tom!"  Leo's  eyes  were 
biff  with  excitement;  "there  are  the 


spoons 


I" 


Tom  saw,  sparkling  in  a  stray 
beam  of  sunlight  that  filtered  through 
the  leaves,  a  bright  silver  spoon, 
then  two  more.  They  lay  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  stream ! 

"How  in  the  world  did  they  get 
in  there?"  asked  Tom,  in  a  low 
voice,  stooping  to  pick  them  up. 

' '  Didn  't  you  say  you  heard  a 
tinkling,  splashing  sound  the  other 
night?""  whispered  Lee.  "Well, 
.someone  must  have  thrown  them 
from  the  cliff  or — "  he  surveyed  the 
leafy  expanse  above  them,  "or  from 


the  tree  top!" 

"Don't  be  silly!"  said  Tom. 
"Why  would  anyone  take  spoons 
and  then  throw  them  away?" 

' '  Well, ' '  considered  Lee,  loath  to 
give  up  his  idea,  '"maybe  it  was 
something  that  didn't  want  spoons, 
an  ape,  or  a— a  wild  man,  a  tree 
dweller,   you  know ! ' ' 

<tOh,  for  Pete's  sake,  Lee!" 
growled  Tom,  who  had  no  patience 
with  his  brother's  occasional  flights 
of  imagination.  ' '  Come  on,  let's  go 
back  to  camp.  I  don't  want  to  meel 
a  tramp  out  here,  when  no  one 
knows  where  we  are ! ' ' 

' '  Timid  Tommy ! ' '  jeered  Lee. 
"Was  him  afraid  a  'ittle  monkey 
would  bite  him?'' 

"You  know  good  and  well  I'm  not 
afraid!"  cried  Tom.  "Come  on,  if 
you  're  so  set  on  chasing  lunatics 
around  the  woods!"  And  he  Avalk- 
ed  rapidly  away,  disappearing  among 
the  trees. 

Lee,  ashamed  to  say  anything 
more,  folio  w  e  d  him  reluctantly, 
jumping  a  little  every  time  a  bird 
darted  out  of  the  bushes  or  a  rabbit 
crossed  his  path,  with  light,  noiseless 
footsteps.  Although  he  hurried, 
Tom  was  nowhere  in  sight.  Brownie 
was  gone,  too,  probably  in  pursuit  of 
a  fleeing  rabbit. 

"Tom,  where  are  you?"  Lee  call- 
ed in   a   muffled  voice. 

' '  Right  here ! ' '  Tom 's  voice  sound- 
ed so  near  Lee's  ear  that  he  jump- 
ed, in  spite  of  himself. 

"See  this  big  tree?"  Tom's  face 
appeared  from  among  the  leaves  of 
a  giant  oak  tree,  close  beside  the 
stream.  "Go  around  on  the  side  by 
the  water,  step  on  that  crooked, 
stunted  tree,  and  it's  just  like  com- 
ing up   stairs.     There  are  marks   on 
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the  bark  of  this  tree,  showing:  where 
someone  has  climbed  it ! ' ' 

Lee  started  up  the  tree  and  in  a 
moment  was  lost  in  a  leafy  jungle 
of  greenery.  The  leaves  whispered 
all  about  him  and  he  climbed  as  fast 
as  he  could. 

Suddenly  he  came  to  a  place  where 
three  great  branchs  jutted  out  from 
the  trunk,  and  here  a  rude  platform, 
about  five  feet  square,  had  been 
built.  The  floor  was  of  boards,  tied 
together  with  bits  of  wire,  and  there 
were  sides,  waist  high.  A  crude 
canopy  of  canvas  covered  this  perch 
and  benches  fitted   around  the  sides. 

Tom  was  examining  the  platform 
and  as  Lee  climbed  in  beside  him, 
Tom  held  out  an  object  to  him. 

"A  bone!"  cried  Lee. 

"A  whole  pile  of  bones,  some  of 
them  quite  fresh  ! ' '  whispered  Tom, 
pointing  to  the  floor. 

Lee  felt  the  hair  rising  on  his 
neck.  Were  unseen  eyes  watching 
them  from  the  whispering  leaves 
about  them? 

"Here's  your  sweater  and  my 
knapsack !  "  exclaimed  Tom,  fishing 
the  lost  things  from  a  corner. 

"Look,  Tom,  here's  a  bridge,  some 
sort  of  a  bridge,  made  of  grape 
vines,  see?"  Lee  was  leaning  over 
the  side  of  the  platform  that  faced 
the   cliff. 

A  great  grape  vine  looped  itself 
over  and  over,  around  the  tree,  then 
reached  toward  the  cliff,  half  hidden 
from  sight.  The  vine  was  the  sup- 
port of  the  bridge,  which  was  form- 
ed of  foot-wide  boards,  with  sides 
of   wire   netting. 

"Shall  we  try  it?"  challenged 
Tom. 

"Sure,"  Lee  replied.  Let's  leave 
these  things     here,     until     we   come 


back!" 

They  started  out  cautiously,  but 
the  bridge  was  strong  enough  to 
bear  many  times   their   weight. 

"It  leads  straight  into  a  cave!" 
whispered  Tom.  Indeed,  the  bridge 
ended  abruptly  at  a  shelf  of  rock, 
and  a  dark,  rock-bound  cavern 
yawned  before   them. 

"Wish  we  had  a  light,"  grumbl- 
ed Tom. 

' '  I  've  a  few  matches, ' '  said  Lee ; 
"enough  to  see  how  it  looks  inside 
anyway ! ' ' 

They  stepped  into  the  cave  and 
found  that  it  was  nothing  more  than 
a  slit  in  the  rock,  leading  into  the 
cliff.  They  walked  a  few  feet,  then 
there  was  an  abrupt  turn. 

"Jimminy  crickets!"  cried  Tom. 
Lee  felt  an  icy  chill  freeze  his  blood. 
They  had  rounded  the  turn,  and 
there,  coming  toward  them,  were 
two  great,  green,  shining  eyes.  A 
low  kind  of  a  whine  fell  on  their 
ears ! 

The  brothers  never  knew  how  they 
crossed  the  bridge,  descended  the 
tree  and  got  back  to  the  camp.  The 
sweater  and  other  articles  were  quite 
forgotten.  Brownie  came  to  meet 
them,  as  they  stumlbed  into  the 
schoolhouse   clearing,  his   tail  awag. 

"Why  didn't  you  stay  with  us, 
you  lazy  thing,  and  chase  off  the 
wild  man?"  Tom  ehHed  him.  He 
only  wagged  a  response  and  lay 
flown  at  their  feet,  while  they  dis- 
cussed  what   they   should   do   next. 

"You  said  you  saw  a  flash  of 
something  white  over  by  the  old 
foundation,"   said   Lee. 

"I  only  thought  I  did,"  Tom  an- 
swered.    "I  was  half  asleep!" 

"Let's  look  around  there,  any- 
way," argued  Lee. 
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' '  Not  until  tomorrow  ! ' '  refused 
Tom;  "'I've  had  enough  exploring 
for   one   day ! " 

The  following  morning  Mr.  Mar- 
tin's cap  was  missing.  The  boys 
were  discreetly  silent  when  he  said 
he  must  have  misplaced  it. 

After  breakfast,  they  went  direct- 
ly to  the  ruins  of  the  school  house, 
and  climbed  down  into  the  weed- 
grown  basement.  They  poked  around 
in  the  corner,  but  saw  nothing  out 
of  the"  ordinary,  until  Lee  found  a 
round  hole,  in  a  small  space,  back 
of  the  ruined  chimney. 

"I'm  going  to  crawl  in  here,  and 
see  if  it's  ,a  den!"  Lee  whispered. 
"Give   me  the  flashlight!" 

' '  I  'm  going,  too, ' '  said  Tom. 
"You  take  this  piece  of  iron  pipe, 
and  I'll  hold  the  light.  I've  a  can 
of  red  pepper,  too,  so  if  we  meet  old 
green  eyes,  he'll  get  a  dose  he  won't 
forget  soon !,' ' 

They  crept  into  the  hole,  which 
broadened  out,  after  a  feAV  feet,  then 
narrowed  into  a  rock-walled  cre- 
vasse. 

"This  looks  like  it  might  be  the 
other  end  of  that  cave  we  were  in 
yesterday!"  whispered  Tom.  "Let's 
go  easy ! ' ' 

"There's  daylight!"  muttered  Tom, 
in  relief,  as  the  entrance  of  the  cav- 
ern showed,  a  sun  bright  spot,  in  the 
distance.  "Anyway  he  won't  catch 
us  in  a  hole  !  " 

In  a  moment,  they  were  in  the 
light.  "Shall  we  cross  the  bridge? " 
asked   Lee. 

"Why,  what's  that?"  Tom  whis- 
pered. Ahead  of  them,  across  the 
chasm,  they  heard,  unmistakably,  the 
sound  of  youthful  voices,  raised  in 
laughter   and   gay  conversation. 

"Misrht  as  well   finish   what  we've 


begun ; ' '  said  Tom,  as  they  started 
across  the  swaying  bridge. 

' '  Hello,  who 's  coming  ? ' '  sang  out 
a  cheery  voice. 

Tom  and  Lee  emerged  from  the 
barrier  of  leaves  and  saw  that  the 
little  platform  was  occupied  by  a 
half  dozen  boys.  One  of  these,  a 
smiling,  red-haired  boy  of  about  their 
age,  came  forward. 

"You  must  be  the  new  teacher's 
boys!"  he  said;  "and  these  must  be 
your  things,"  pointing  to  the  sweat- 
er and  knapsack.  "You  see,  we 
have  trained  Brownie  to  pick  up  our 
things,  when  Ave  leave  them  around 
the  school  yard,  and  bring  them  here, 
and  I  guess  he  thought  you  ought  to 
belong  to  the  club,  because  he  never 
makes  a  mistake  and  gets  any  of  the 
girls'   or   the   little   kids'   things!" 

"But  tell  us,  how  did  you  find 
Tree  Top  Lodge?"  asked  one  of  the 
boys.  "We  thought  we  had  it  hid- 
den so  no  one  could  see  it.  Why,  in 
the  winter,  when  there  aren't  any 
leaves,  Ave  put  dead  branches  all 
over  the  platform  and  take  down  the 
bridge ! " 

Then  Tom  told  the  story  of  the 
"wild  man,"  and  they  had  a  hearty 
laugh   over  it. 

"And  to  think  it  AAras  Brownie  all 
the  time !  cried  Lee,  stroking  the 
big  dog. 

'"Of  course,  BroAArnie  couldn't  get 
down  this  Avay, "  said  the  dog's 
master;  "but  he  doesn't  mind  the 
bridge  a  bit;  in  fact,  he  keeps  all  his 
most  choice  bones  here,  don't  you, 
BroAvnie  V ' 

' '  He  must  have  dragged  the  knap- 
sack by  the  strap, ' '  said  Tom.  ' '  That 
was  Avhat  I  heard!" 

"We  just  got  back  from  our 
camping  trip  this  morning,"  said  one 
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of  the  boys,  "and  we  came  up  here 
to  organize  our  secret  club  again." 
"We  were  going  to  ask  you  to 
to  join,  even  if  you  hadn't  discover- 
ed the  lodge!"  laughed  Brownie's 
master;  "and  it  isn't  such  a  secret 
club,  after  all.  Last  year,  Mr. 
Blair,  the  teacher,  belonged  and  we 
had  lots  of  fun,  especially  after  we 


tunneled  into  the  school  house  base- 
ment, by     mistake ! 

"Maybe  you  think  dad  won't 
think  this  is  fun ! ' '  exclaimed  Lee. 

' '  This  is  better  than  a  dozen  wild 
men  ! ' '   chuckled   Tom. 

'"And  to  think  I  said  this  was  a 
dull  place ! ' '  murmured  Lee. 


INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Our  barn  force  has  been  busy  for 
the  past  week  sowing  oats  on  the 
land  that  was  sub-soiled  during  the 
dry  Fall  months. 


day.  This  flour  was  purchased-  un- 
der contract  through  the  State  Bu- 
reau of  Purchase  and  Contract,  Ra- 
leigh. 


Rick  Dalton,  one  of  the  second 
cottage  boys,  has  been  undergoing 
treatment  for  ear  trouble  twice  dai- 
ly for  the  past  week.  We  are  glad 
to  report  that  his  condition  is  slow- 
ly improving. 


Mr.  Ritchie  and  a  group  of  boys 
are  busily  engaged  in  baling  lespe- 
deza  hay  down  at  the  barn.  This 
crop  Avas  very  good  last  season  and 
there  still  remains  quite  a  lot  of  hay 
to  be  baled. 


Our  purchasing  agent  and  his 
group  of  boys  hauled  several  loads 
of   flour  from   our   siding:  last   Tues- 


The  boys  enjoyed  a  motion  pic- 
ture, entitled  "The  Next  House," 
last  Saturday  afternoon.  This  was 
the  first  picture  shown  at  the  school 
in  about  eight  weeks,  due  to  the 
scarcity  of  silent  picture  films  now 
available.  We  are  still  hopeful 
that  some  of  our  good  friends  will 
make  it  possible  for  us  to  have  a 
sound  equipment  installed  at  the 
school  in  the  near  future. 


Our  basketball  team  continued  its 
winning  streak  by  gaining  two  more 
victories  last  week.  The  first  game, 
with  Hartsell  High  School  furnish- 
ing the  opposition,  resulted  in  a  vic- 
tory for  the  local  lads  by  the  score 
of  11  to  7.     Ollis  and  Brown  led  in 
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scoring,  marking-  up  5  and  4  points, 
respectively.  The  second  win  of  the 
week  was  registered  whn  the  Har- 
risburg  Community  team  was  de- 
feated by  the  score  of  10  to  6,  Car- 
riker  and  Brown  heading  the  scor- 
ing list  with  4  points  each. 


In  an  endeavor  to  cope  with  the 
restricted  financial  condition  here  at 
the  school,  we  have  started  to  grind 
and  mix  our  own  dairy  feed.  This 
feed  consists  of  ground  alfalfa  hay, 
oats,  corn,  cottonseed  meal,  all  our 
own  products ;  to  this  is  added 
bean  meal,  linseed  meal,  molasses 
and  salt.  It  is  the  opinion  of  our 
farm  manager  that  this  is  better 
dairy  feed  than  that  being  fed  at 
the  present  time.  It  is  estimated 
the  grinding  will  be  done  twice 
monthly,  thereby  giving  a  fresh  sup- 
ply regularly,  which  is  better  than 
having    large    quantities    shipped    in 


monthlv. 


Mr  A.  C.  Sheldon,  Boy's  Work 
Secretary,  Charlotte,  conducted  the 
service  in  the  auditorium  last  Sun- 
day afternoon.  It  was  his  first  visit 
here  in  nearly  three  months,  having 
been  kept  at  home  by  the  serious  ill- 
ness of  his  wife.  We  were  glad  to 
learn  that  after  remaining  in  a  criti- 
cal condition  for  some  time,  Mrs. 
Sheldon  is  again  on  the  road  to  re- 
covery. Rev.  Herbert  Spaugh,  pas- 
tor of  the  Myers  Park  Moravian 
Church,  Charlotte,  was  then  present- 
ed and  made  a  very  interesting  and 
helpful  talk  on  the  subject/" What's 
In  a  Name?"  In  the  course  of  his 
remarks  the  speaker  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  God  had  given 
every  one  a  name,  and  to  keep  that 
name  good  as  we  go  through  life  is 
worth  far  more  than  wordly  pos- 
sessions. 


COVERED  BRIDGES 

Wooden  bridges,  more  common  than  steel  structures  a  few  years  ago, 
are  fast  disappearing.  They  are  few  in  number  now,  and  found  as  a 
rule  on  roads  of  secondary  importance.  At  the  present  rate  it  will  not 
be  many  years  until  the  motorist  who  enjoys  the  sight  of  one  will  have 
to  drive  a  good  long  way.  They  were  triumphs  in  home-made  engi- 
neering, and  they  served  to  show  the  skill  of  those  who  solved  their 
problems  without  the  aid  of  steel.  Romajice  may  regret  the  passing  of 
these  fine  old  stuctures,  but  romance  in  this  case  is  alone  in  its  sor- 
row. The  bridges  were  made  too  narrow,  and  their  dark  tunnels  made 
ideal  hiding  places  for  road  bandits.  Traffic  and  safety  today  both  de- 
mand the  open  bridge,  made  so  wide  that  two  or  more  autos  can  easi- 
ly pass  in  safety. 

— Selected. 
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REDUCED  ROUND  TRIP  FARES 
FOR  SHORT  TRIPS 

33  1-3  per  cent  Reduction  in  Travel 
Expense 

Round  trip  tickets,  sold  daily  between  stations  dist'V/3 
150  miles  or  less limit  2  days. 

25  per  cent  Reduction  in  Travel  Ex- 
pense 

Round  trip  tickets,  sold  daily  between  stations  distance 
150  miles  or  less limit  6  days. 

Good  in  Coaches,  Parlor  and  Sleeping  Cars 


—  MULTIPLE  TRIP  — 
Newest  and  most  economical  ticket  ever  offered. 

Between  any  two  stations  on  Southern  Railway  System  for 
period  of  six  months. 

Good  for  individual  purchaser  and  between  stations  distance 
200  miles  or  less. 

Per  mile 

The  10-trip  ticket 2  l-2c 

The  20-trip  ticket 2c 

The   30-trip   ticket 1.8c 

Good  in  Coaches  Only 
Ask  Ticket  Agents 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 
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I  SAME  OLD  EARTH  I 

*  Same  old  topics — same  old  news.  £ 
*■  Same  old  pictures — same  old  cues,  * 
%  Same  contentions  bring  surprise;  S 

*  Same  old  wets  and  same  old  drys.  ^ 

*  Motors  spin  and  make  a  dash,  * 

*  For  a  triumph  or  a  smash.  * 

*  Pictures  gay  delight  the  eye;  |l 

*  Same  old  things  you'd  like  to  buy  * 
4-  Same  old  struggles  for  release,  ♦ 
|*  Threats  of  war  and  plans  for  peace  % 
*•  Same  old  market  on  the  jump —  £ 

*  Same  old  profit;  same  old  slump,  ♦ 
%  Though  confusion  we  may  find,  % 

*  In  a  changeful  state  of  mind.  * 

*  With  new  themes  of  grief  or  mirth,  * 
J  It  is  still  the  Same  Old  Earth.  % 

%  — Philander  Johnson.  % 
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DISCOURAGED?     THINK  OF  LINCOLN! 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  young  man  he  ran  for  the  legislature  of 
Illinois,  and  was  badly  swamped.  He  next  entered  business,  failed,  and  spent 
seventeen  years  of  his  life  paying  up  the  debts  of  a  worthless  partner.  He 
was  in  love  with  a  beautiful  young  woman  to  whom  he  became  engaged — then 
she  died.  Entering  politics  again,  he  ran  for  Congress,  and  was  badly  defeated. 
He  then  tried  to  get  an  appointment  to  the  United  States  Land  Office}  but 
failed.  He  became  a  candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate  and  was  badly 
defeated.  In  1856  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency  and  was 
once  more  defeated.  In  1858  he  was  defeated  by  Douglas.  One  failure  after 
another — bad  failures — great  setbacks.  In  the  face  of  all  this  he  became  one 
of  the  greatest  men  of  America,  whose  memory  is  loved  and  honored  through- 
out the  world.  When  you  contemplate  the  effect  of  a  series  of  setbacks  such 
as  these,  doesn't  it  make  you  feel  kind  of  small  to  become  discouraged  just 
because  you  think  you  are  having  a  hard  time  in  life? — Exchange. 


AN  ANTICIPATED  VISIT 


It  is  hardly  fair  to  tell  secrets,  but  there  are  times  when  the  news  is  too 
igood  to  keep.  It  just  happened  that  at  the  Christmas  season  we  had  inside 
information  as  to  the  activities  of  the  King's  Daughters,  Charlotte.  It  does 
seem  that  these  splendid  women  in  tfheir  activities  have  been  held  up  in 
some  way  in  delivering  the  useful  gifts  they  have  for  the  boys  at  the  Jackson 
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Training  School.  But  we  have  faith  and  know  that  they  will:  arrive  with  a 
much  richer  gift  than  anticipated. 

The  story  is  this  in  a  nutshell:  Just  prior  to  Christmas  the  circle  members 
in  dispensing  cheer  decided  to  get  an  assortment  of  games  from  the  various 
merchants  of  the  city.  They  were  very  successful  in  their  undertaking. 
These  King's  Daughters  are  mothers  and  have  boys  of  their  own.  Without 
a  question  they  understand  the  problems  of  a  boy.  They  know  that  a  restless, 
nervous,  growing  lad  has  to  'have  clean  recreation,  so  for  this  reason  they 
have  assembled  enough  games,  to  suit  the  different  ages,  for  each  cottage. 
These  games  will  help  to  while  away  time  especially  when  not  engaged  in 
work.  Most  especially  will  these  games  play  an  important  role  during  the 
long  evenings  before  retiring.  The  boys  will  retire,  relaxed  and  somewhat 
thrilled  over  the  delightful  pastime  of  the  evening. 

The  first  merchant  asked  for  a  contribution  was  Mr.  C.  B.  Ivey.  He  not 
only  gave  most  graciously,  but  gave  his  approval  of  the  work  of  the  King's 
Daughters  by  saying,  "I  think  games  are  as  essential  for  the  boys  as  bread." 
The  philosophy  of  Mr.  Ivey's  statement  Avas  clear — meaning  not  to  feed  the 
body  alone,  knowing  the  value  of  having  a  sound  mind  within  a  sound  body. 

If  we  have  "let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag"  we  beg  pardon  of  the  Charlotte 
ladies,  but  have  kept  the  secret  just  as  long  as  possible.  The  boys  still  have 
much  to  look  forward  to — the  coming  of  the  Charlotte  King's  Daughters. 

The  officers  of  the  institution  are  also  anticipating  an  evening  of  great 
pleasure  upon  the  arrival  of  the  Charlotte  ladies.  The  entire  school  is  on  the 
"quivive."     Please  don't  keep  us  in  suspense  much  longer.     Come  on. 


********** 

WHERE  NICKELS  MADE  MILLIONS 

After  different  ventures  in  a  business  career  William  Wrigley,  Jr.,  accept- 
ed a  five  cent  article — chewing  gum,  as  the  thing  the  people  wanted  and  made 
a  financial  success,  that  rated  him  as  one  of  America's  wealthiest  citizens. 
He  passed  away  after  a  colorful  career,  at  the  age  of  70,  in  his  private  own- 
ed hotel,  Phoenix,  Arizona.  He  experimented  in  his  father's  soap  factory, 
Philadelphia,  before  starting  his  big  chewing-gum  interest,  and  then  he  sold 
baking  powders,  giving  chewing-gum    as    a    premium    Avith    the    poAvders.     It 
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was  at  this  time  he  caught  the  vision  that  he  colud  exploit  chewing-gum  by 
telling  the  people  toi  "chew,"  and  make  a  fortune.  Since  then  the  jjaws  of 
the  two  continents  have  reaped  him  a  fortune  in  nickels.  Wrigley  showed 
considerable  thrift  in  choosing  the  best  seller,  besides  he  calculated  it  took  as 
much  time  to  sell  $5.00  worth  of  soap  as  it  did  to  sell  $100  worth  of  gum. 
He  was  a  man  who  believed  in  publicity  and  never  failed  to  keep  his  goods 
before  the  public. 

His  large  business  interest  did  not  absorb  his  entire  time  for  he  showed 
keen  interest  in  out-door  sports,  becoming  a  great  baseball  enthusiast.  But 
at  no  time  did  he  fail  to  keep  right  behind  his  business  with  the  same  inter- 
est in  days  of  prosperity  or  depression.  Like  all  successful  men  he  had  the 
same  faith  in  his  system  of  business  he  pursued  at  70  that  he  used  when  a 
ydung  man.  The  secret  of  success  is  to  have  a  system  of  business  and  pur- 
sue the  same.  This  was  the  practice  and  plans  followed  by  Wrigley  through- 
out life. 


A  PINE  RECORD 

The  record  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Barnhardt,  as  rural  mail  carrier  for  29  years, 
number  5  route,  Cabarrus  county,  carries  an  interesting  story  from  the  prim- 
itive days  of  traveling  in  a  biuggy,  over  all  kinds  of  roads,  up  to  the  pres- 
ent period  of  delightful  hard  surface  highways  and  automobiles.  His  experi- 
ences have  been  varied  and  interesting.  He  stood  the  test  of  the  time,  near- 
ly three  decades,  with  a  spirit  and  physique  that  has  left  him  in  fine  shape 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  own  labors  with  his  family  on  his  beautiful  farm 
out  on  the  Mt.  Pleasant  Road.  In  recognition  of  his  fine  service  and  loyalty 
to  duty  he  received  a  letter  from  Post  Master  General  of  the  United  States 
commending  his  work.  To  hold  a  post  of  duty  for  29  years,  the  period  of 
three  generations,  with  the  ever  changing  conditions  is  an  evidence  of  fine 
courage  and  bull-dog  tenacity.  His  mission  was  one  not  to  question  "how," 
but  go  regardless  of  weather  or  any  other  obstacle  unless  physically  inca- 
pacited. 

No  doubt  Mr.  Barnhardt's  many  friends  will  miss  his  friendly  interest,  and 
he  will  miss  seeing  the  many  rural  friends  made  in  the  past  29  years.  But 
the  time  comes  when  the  "best  of  friends  have  to  part" — such  is  life.  We 
felicitate  Mr.  Barnhardt  upon  his  long  record  as  a  pioneer  rural  mail  carrier. 
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He  comes  out  physically  fit  to  enjoy  life  and  give  many  interesting-  reminis- 
cent stories  prior  to  the  days  of  splendid  roads  and  motor-driven  vehicles. 

Some  one  has  said  he  that  labors  is  tempted  by  one  devil,  and  he  that  is 
idle  by  1000  devils.  This  statement  confirms  the  old  time  worn  adage  that 
"  idleness  is  the  devil's  work  shop."  Besides  it  gives  emphasis  that  the  most 
fundamental  of  all  activities  is  inner  growth,  that  a  cultivated  taste  leads  to 
cleaner  thoughts,  and  better  outer  creativeness.  Scripturally  speaking,  we 
know  "as  a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  he."  The  moral  is — cultivate  a 
more  charitable  attitude  at  all  times  and  under  the  most  adverse  circum- 
stances. 


Editor  Eugene  Asheraft,  of  the  Monroe  Enquirer  finds  information  that 
gives  hope  to  the  people  who  in  many  instances1  are  mentally  depressed,  mak- 
ing it  difficult  to  catch  up  where  the  business  contacts  snapped  during  the 
period  of  prosperity.  Read  this  as  compiled  and  take  hope.  Remember  the 
time-worn  aclag-e,  '''The  darkest  hour  is  just  before  dawn,"  and  others  that 
could  be  mentioned,  if  kept  in  mind  would  give  courage  needed  at  this  time: 

When  160  railroads  failed  in  1893,  John  H.  Patterson  said: 
' '  The  year  has  been  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
Great  questions  were  to  be  solved,  every  industry  was  stagnant.  Some 
closed  doKvn,  some  lost  courage,  while  a  few\  pushed  ahead  and  worked 
harder  than  ever  with  confidence  in  the  future.  We  did  not  let  the  hard 
times  interef  ere  with  our  work.  When  times  got  duller,  we  alvertised  the 
more  and  worked  the  harder." 

When  pig  iron  dropped  50  per  cent  in  1907,  Andrew  Carnegie  declared : 
' '  This  panic  will  soon  run  its  course  and  pass  away  leaving  no  impedi- 
ment to  the  return,  in  due  season,  of  another  period  of  wholesome,  be- 
cause needed,  expansion  of  our  resources. 

"We  have  had  the  greatest  expansion  of  modern  times.  Reaction 
had  to  come — will  prove  healthful.  Nothing  can  stay  the  rapid  progress 
of  the  Republic.  She  is  all  right." 
When  deep,  dark  gloom  ruled  in,  1921  Thomas  Fortune  Ryan  said: 
"Our  merchants  have  been  buying  only  what  they  can  sell  quickly  for 
cash.  The  consumer  has  had  to  listen  to  so  much  pessimistic  talk  that 
he  buys  only  what  is  absolutly  necessary.  People  everywhere  have  been 
scared.     They  are  getting  over  that. 

"Our  people  are  the  greatest  consumers  of  food  and  manufactured 
articles  in  the  world  in  normal  times — and  normal  times  are  coming 
back." 
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A  FAVORABLE  SEASON 

Not  many  people  ever  admit  they  have  faith  in  Mr.  Groundhog  as  a 
weather  prognosticator.  But  it  is  easy  to  discern  that  people  take  notice  of 
■weather  conditions  of  February  2nd,  and  have  hopes  that  the  groundhog  "will 
not  see  his  shadow,  a  sure  sign  of  six  more  weeks  of  bad  weather. 

This  year,  Groundhog  Day  broke  murky,  gloomy  and  disagreeably  upon  us, 

iving  encouragement   that   the   "pesky  little  rascal"  would   peep  out,   feel 

the  chilly  'weather,  and,  not  seeing  his  shadow,  would  return  to  his  winter 

home  with  the  cheery  news  that  Spring  weather  was  just  around  the  corner. 

Whether  we  believe  in  signs  or  not  here's  hoping  the  groundhog  will  not 
see  his  shadow  on  this  Date — February  2nd,  1932. 


&B^O 


BUILDING  THE  BRIDGE  FOR  HIM 

An  old  man,  traveling  a  lone  highway, 
Came  at  the  evening  cold  and  gray, 
To  a  chasm  deep  and  wide. 

The  old  man  crossed  in  the  twilight  dim. 
For  the  sullen  stream  held  no  fears  for  him. 
But  he  turned  when  he  reached  the  other  side, 
And  builded  a  bridge  to  span  the  tide. 

"Old  man,"  cried  a  fellow  pilgrim  near, 

"You  are  wasting  your  strength  with  building  here; 

Your  journey  will  end  with  the  ending  day, 

And  you  never  again  will  pass  this  way. 

"You  have  crossed  the  chasm  deep  and  wide. 

Why  build  you  a  bridge  at  eventide?" 

And  the  builder  raised  his  old  gray  head: 

"Good  friend,  on  the  path  I  have  come,"  he  said, 

"There  followeth  after  me  today 

A  youth  whose  feet  may  pass  this  way. 

"This  stream,  which  has  been  as  naught  to  me, 
To  that  fair-haired  hoy  may  a  pit/all  be; 
He,  too,  must  cross  in  the  twilight  dim — 
Good  friend,  I  am  building  this  bridge  for  him." 

— Miss  W.  A.  Dromgoole. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

With  Old  Hurrygraph 


i;A    word    of  blame    can    make 

you  sad, 
A  word  of  praise  will  make  you 

glad; 
Since   words  bring  joy  or   grief 

your  way, 
Be    careful    of    the    words    you 

say." 

They  have  taxed  every  thing  they 
can    think    of,    and    now    the    whole 
thing  taxes  our  patience. 
— o — 

Heavy  and  needless  withdrawals  on 
banks  is  a  ruinous  practice.  The 
people  seem  to  have  lost  their  heads, 
and  become  frenzy  over  finances,  and 
causing  other  people  to  lose  their 
money,  or  have  it  tied  up  for  some 
time.  Come  back  to  reason  and  con- 
fidence 

The  country  has  had  worse  panics 
than  the  present  depression;  in  the 
early  nineties,  in  1837,  and  in  1857. 
Each  of  these  periods  of  depression 
iwas  followed  by  a  gratifying  period 
of  prosperity.  This  would  not  have 
been  possible  had  rashness  and  revo- 
lution ensued.  Let's  all  calm  our- 
selves and  get  back  to  sane  ideas 
and  methods. 

— o — 

That  was  an  alarming  report  that 
France  is  after  all  the  gold  in  this 
country.  If  France  gets  all  the  gold 
I've  got  she's  got  to  hunt  me  down 
with  a  pair  of  forceps  and  yank  out 
three  or  four  of  my  back  teeth. 
— o — 

Popcorn  is  passing  I  see  stated  in 
the  papers.  More's  the  pity.  It 
was   a  regular  thing  on   Sundays   in 


my  youth — a  great  breadpan  of  it 
popped  immediately  after  the  chick- 
en dinner,  and  put  in  the  warm  oven 
to  become  tender  and  crisp  in  three 
hours.  Then  in  the  late  afternoon  it 
came  into  the  sitting  room  free  for 
|all,  with  a  big  bowl  of  red  apples 
of  the  most  delicious  variety.  How 
many  times  I  have  stuffed  with  it 
and  carried  it  well. 
— o — 

I  have  not  read  a  single  eulogy  of 
1931.  Yet  it  did  do  one  very  impor- 
tant thing.  It  taught  millions  to  do 
without  things  they  would  have 
thought  they  had  to  have  before  the 
depression  set  in.  The  fact  is  the 
great  majority  would  lead  happier 
lives  without  things  that  have  long 
interfered  with  accumulation. 
— o — 

That  much-talked-of  disarmament 
conference  soon  to  meet  at  Geneva 
doesn't  seem  as  though  it  was  going 
to  busy  itself  very  much  with  scrap- 
ping navies.  The  big  idea  all  over 
Europe  seems  to  be  to  scrap  Ameri- 
can dollars. 

— o — 
British  Columbia  has  ordered  its 
farm  experts  to  stop  wearing  silk 
hats,  spats,  and  canes  when  they  go 
out  to  tell  the  farmers  they  must 
economize.  Because  of  their  vanity, 
it's  a  hard  struggle  anywhere  to 
make  men  give  up  their  bits  of 
finery  on  account  of  depression.  The 
ambition  to  be  the  best  dressed  man 
in  the  poor  house  is  strong  in  all  of 
us. 

— o — 

Paper  matches  are  coming  in. 
First  square    block    wooden  matches 
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split  down  to  break  off,  tipped  with 
evil-s  m  e  1 1  i  n  g  sulphur.  Then  the 
Swedish  "parlor"  matches.  Does  your 
memory  go  back  to  the  old  "lamp 
lighters"  rolled  out  of  strips  of  pa- 
per and  standing  in  a  vase  on  the 
mantel  over  the  fireplace? 
— o — 

Dire  predictions  are  made  for  the 
book  trade.  Too  much  of  it  has  to 
do  with  worthless  books.  There  is 
much  cause  for  this,  too.  Too  much 
smut  is  getting  into  books,  maga- 
zines, papers,  in  plays,  on  the  screen, 
and  in  public  addresses.  It  is  cor- 
rupting the  pure  streams  everywhere. 
It  is  possible  that  if  everybody  fol- 
lowed the  advice  of  an  old  professor 
of  literature,  never  to  read  a  book 
until  it  is  ten  years  old,  the  general 
public  would  find  in  old  books  a 
much  more  valuable  intellectual  as- 
set than  they  now  find  in  the  flood 
of  newly  published  works. 
— o — 

Germany  says  she  can't  pay  her 
war  debts.  The  rest  of  them  over 
there  will  immediately  trail  along 
and  say  they  can't  either.  Doggone! 
How  do  these  foreign  birds  get  out 
of  paying  Uncle  Sam  all  the  money 
they  owe  him,  when  he  jumps  right 
on  my  neck  if  I  forget  to  tell  the  in- 
come tax  man  about  that  ten  dollar 
bill  I  found  one  dav? 


The  Waverly  novels,  along  with 
those  of  Thackery  and  Dickens,  have 
had  heavy  sales  in  English  book 
shops.  They,  with  "Robinson  Cru- 
soe," and  ''Gulliver's  Travels,"  have 
topped  the  list  for  boys  in  England, 
who  are  trained  to  a  literature  quite 
different  from  that  flaunted  on  Amer- 
ican news  stands. 

— o— 

Optimism  is  good  for  those  who 
radiate  it  and  also  for  those  from 
whom  it  is  reflected.  It  may  have 
little  foundation  in  fact,  but  it  shows 
a  glowing  hope  in  the  future.  So 
quit  moping.  The  world  likes  a  man 
who  can  take  it  on  the  chin  and  still 
grin. 

— o — 

It  is  said  that  bandits  are  busily 
employed  these  days  in  tying  up 
people  with  clothes  lines.  If  there 
were  no  elothes  lines  people  would 
no  tbe  tied  up  with  them.  Therefore, 
elothes  lines  are  a  great  evil  and  a 
terrible  menace  to  peace,  security, 
and  the  well  being  of  the  people  of 
this  country  and  should  be  prohibit- 
ed. Let  us  petition  our  law  makers 
to  pass  an  amendment  to  the  consti- 
t  u  t  i  o  n  immediately  forbidding  all 
clothes  lines  within  the  territorial 
limits  of  our  great  and  glorious  com- 
monwealth. Then  nobody  can  be 
tied  up  by  bandits  with  clothes  lines. 


ENJOY    PEOPLE 

Do  not  get  into  the  habit  of  judging  people,  enjoy  them  instead. 
We  all  find  in  our  friends,  even  those  we  love  best,  evidences  of  weak- 
nesses and  imperfections  that  will  give  us  heart-ache  if  we  dwell  upon 
them,  but  we  likewise  can  find  traits  that  will  add  to  the  beauty  of  life, 
if  we  will  but  look  for  them. 

— Selected. 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


By  Ruby  Fox 


Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  Feb- 
ruary 12th,  1809,  in  a  log  cabin  on 
a  small  farm  in  Kentucky.  The  cab- 
in was  hardly  more  than  a  shack. 
Built  of  roughly  hewn  logs  careless- 
ly put  together,  it  contained  only 
one  room  with  one  door  and  one 
window. 

When  Abraham,  or  Abe,  was  eight 
years  old,  his  father  moved  to  the 
frontier  country  of  Indiana.  All 
the  furniture  and  clothing  that  the 
family  owned  were  carried  on  the 
backs  of  two  borrowed  horses.  In  the 
forests  of  Indiana  Thomas  Lincoln, 
Abe's  father,  built  a  hut.  As  one 
side  of  the  hut  was  uncovered,  the 
family  "was  exposed  to  the  rain, 
snow  and  winds  in  the  winter. 

Abe's  bed  was  a  kind  of  a  bunk 
or  platform  built  of  planks,  raised 
almost  to  the  height  of  the  roof  and 
supported  on  one  side  by  the  'wall  of 
the  cabin  and  on  the  other  side  by 
poles  nailed  to  the  floor.  He  climb- 
ed to  his  bed  by  means  of  pegs  driv- 
en into  the  wall,  and  slept  on  leaves 
for  a  mattress,  using  the  skins  of 
animals   for   covering. 

Abe  did  not  go  to  school  more 
than  one  year  in  his  whole  life,  for 
he  had  to  do  a  man's  work  while  yet 
a  mere  boy.  When  he  was-  not  work- 
ing at  home,  he  was  hired  out  to  a 
neighbor  at  twenty-five  cents  a  day, 
the  wages  given  to  his  father.  The 
boy  longed  for  an  education.  Since 
he  could  not  so  to  school  he  decided 
to  teach  himself  at  night.  At  night, 
after  a  day  of  hard  work,  he  would 
lie  on  the  floor  of  the  cabin  in  front 
of  the  chimney  and  study  by  the 
light    of    the    fire.      He    would    work 


sums  on  a  wooden  shovel  with  a 
piece  of  charcoal  for  a  pencil,  and 
the  next  day  would  plane  off  the 
shovel  in  order  to  use  it  another 
night. 

The  books  that  young  Abe  en- 
joyed most  were  Esop's  Fabls,  Rob- 
inson Crusoe,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  the 
Bible,  a  History  of  the  United 
States,  the  Statute  of  Indiana,  and 
the  Life  of  Washington.  The  Life 
of  Washington  was  a  borrowed  book. 
One  night,  after  climbing  on  the 
pegs  to  his  bed,  he  placed  his  book 
under  the  rafter  of  the  cabin.  In 
the  night  a  heavy  rainfall  came,  and 
it  leaked  through  the  roof  and  soak- 
ed its  pages.  As  soon  as  day  came 
Abe  set  out  for  the  farm  of  the 
man  who  had  lent  him  the  book,  and 
there  worked  three  days  in  the  corn- 
field to  pay  for  it.  But  having  now 
become  the  proud  possessor  of  the 
"Life  of  Washington,"  he  walked 
gayly  back  home  forgetful  of  the 
toil  that  it  had  cost  him. 

Young  Lincoln  borrowed  all  the 
books  that  he  could  find  for  miles 
around.  By  teaching  himself  he  be- 
came better  educated  than  any  one 
else  in  that  rough  community.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen  he  had  a  fair 
knowledge  of  history,  geography  and 
arithmetic,  and  at  spelling  matches 
he  could  out  spell  any  one  in  the 
country. 

Lincoln  was  a  clever  mimic,  and 
he  had  a  vast  fount  of  wit  and  hu- 
mor. After  a  while,  yet  a  boy,  he 
made  speeches  for  the  amusement  of 
his  friends.  The  neighbors  of  young 
Lincoln  went  to  hear  him  because  he 
was  better  educated  than  they.     Yet 
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they  seemed  to  admire  him  more  for 
his  physical  strength.  By  the  time 
he  was  eighteen  he  had  reached  his 
full  height,  six  feet  four  inches,  and 
he  could  outlift,  outwork,  outrun^ 
and  outwrestle  every  man  of  his  ac- 
quaintance. 

When  Lincoln  Avas  twenty-one  his 
father  moved  to  Illinois.  There  Abe 
helped  build  a  cabin,  split  rails  for 
a  fence,  and  prepare  a  small  plot  of 
ground  for  planting.  Lincoln,  hav- 
ing now  become  of  age,  decided  to 
see  what  he  could  do  for  himself.  At 
the  first  he  hired  out,  now  on  one 
farm  and  then  another.  Next  he 
guided  a  flat  boat  loaded  with  mer- 
chandise  down  the  Mississippi  to 
New  Orleans.  Then  he  became  a 
clerk  in  a  village  store,  a  soldier  in 
a  war  against  the  Indians,  and  the 
owner  of  a  small  store.  He  spent 
too  much  time  in  reading,  so  of 
course,  the  business  went  to  ruin. 

One  day,  by  m  i  s  t  a  k  e,  he  over- 
charged a  customer  a  few  pennies. 
That  night  after  the  store  was  closed, 
he  walked  three  miles  to  the  house 
of  the  customer  to  return  the  over- 
charge. When  his  store  failed  he 
was  left  a  heavy  debt,  but  he  paid 
it  off,  dollar  by  dollar,  though  it 
took  him  seventeen  years  to  do  it.  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  he  came  to  be 
known  as,  "Honest  Abe?" 

Next  Lincoln  became  a  surveyor. 
While  following  this  work  he  began 
to  study  law,  and  he  was  still  so 
poor  that  he  would  walk  twenty 
miles  from  his  home  to  the  town  of 
Springfield  to  borrow  a  law  book 
from  a  friend.  He  was  twenty-five 
years  old.  In  becoming  a  lawyer 
Lincoln  had  at  last  a  calling.  He  was 
successful,  and  better,  he  would  nev- 
er defend  a  man  whom  he  believed  to 
be  guilty. 


At  the  age  of  thirty-seven  Lincoln 
was  elected  to  Congress.  Though  he 
served  only  one  term,  it  was  at  the 
time  when  the  question  of  slavery  in 
the  territories  was  making  North 
and  South  very  bitter  toward  each 
other. 

Lincoln  was  not  attractive.  He 
was  plain  of  feature,  though  honesty 
was  stamped  in  every  line  of  his 
face.  He  had  long  arms  and  large 
hands  and  feet,  and  was  very  awk- 
ward in  his  movements. 

Lincoln  as  President  of  the  United 
States  when  the  North  and  South 
were  warring  against  each  other,  had 
to  raise  the  armies  for  the  Union. 
Many  times  during  the  war  the 
Union  army  was  defeated  and  gloom 
was  spread  over  the  North.  He  let 
nothing  keep  him  from  following  the 
right  and  he  kept  in  hope  all  the 
time.  Lincoln  had  a  tender-heart. 
It  grieved  him  that  so  many  brave 
men  on  each  side  should  lose  their 
lives,  but  he  believed  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  continue  the  war  until  the 
South  should  give  up. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  Lin- 
coln did  not  believe  that  he  had  a 
right  to  interfere  with  slavery  in 
the  state  where  it  already  existed, 
but  later  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  as  the  slaves  were  raising 
crops  that  supported  the  Confeder- 
ate Army,  he  had  the  right  to  free 
them  as  an  act  of  war.  Soon  after 
the  war  closed  Lincoln  was  assas- 
sinated. One  night  Avhile  he  was 
seated  in  a  box  in  a  t  h  e  at  r  e  at 
Washington  witnessing  a  play,  an 
actor  slipped  into  the  box  and  shot 
him.  Lincoln  died  the  next  day, 
April  15,  1865. 

The  murderer  thought  that  in  kill- 
ing Lincoln  he  was  doing  the  South 
a  service,  but  he  did  that  section  a 
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great  injury.  Lincoln  had  the  most 
kindly  feelings  for  the  Southern 
people. 

No  career  in  our  history  is  more 
remarkable  than  that  of  Lincoln.  He 
rose  from  the  humblest  walks  of  life 
to  the  highest  position  in  the  gift  of 


the  people. 

As  long  as  Americans  value  un- 
failing honesty,  faithfulness  to  con- 
victions, and  rugged  force,  so  long 
will  the  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
live. 


The  bigger  the  work,  the  greater  the  joy  in  doing  it.  The  whole- 
hearted striving  and  wrestling  with  difficulty,  the  laying  hold  with  firm 
grip  and  level  head  and  calm  resolutions  of  the  monster,  and  tugging 
and  toiling  and  wrestling  at  it,  today,  tomorrow,  and  the  next  day, 
until  it  is  done — it  is  the  soldier's  creed  of  forward,  ever  forward;  it  is 
the  man's  creed  that  for  this  task  he  has  been  born. 

— Stanley. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

By  Edith  Hill  Carnes 


Little  Abraham  Lincoln  learned  to 
fish  and  hunt  when  he  was  only  six 
years  old.  There  was  another  sport 
he  liked.  It  was  to  swing  across  a 
creek  on  a  sycamore  limb.  One  day 
he  and  another  boy  were  doing  this 
when  Abe  lost  his  hold  and  fell  into 
the  water.  When  he  came  up  the 
other  boy  leaned  over  the  stream  and 
with  great  difficulty  dragged  him 
out. 

When  Abe  was  only  eight  years 
old  his  family  moved  from  Kentucky 
to  Indiana.  His  father  went  by  boat 
with  the  household  goods,  while  Abe, 
his  mother  and  sister  set  out  with 
two  horses.  As  there  was  much  bed- 
ding to  carry  it  was  impossible  for 
all  of  them  to  ride,  so  they  had  to 
take  turns  at  it.  Seven  days  and 
nights  they  were  on  the  road,  sleep- 
ing beneath  the  stars.  No  one  felt 
afraid,  although  there  were  many 
dangers  at  that  time. 

One  day  Abe  came  running  to  his 


mother,  telling  her  that  a  bunch  of 
wild  turkeys  was  in  the  yard.  Just 
a  few  days  before  his  father  had 
told  him  he  should  learn  to  shoot  a 
rifle.  He  now  begged  his  mother  to 
let  him  try  on  the  turkeys.  The  gun 
was  put  through  a  loophole,  and 
sure  enough  the  little  boy  killed  one 
turkey,  and  that  Avas  the  first  shot 
he  ever  fired  . 

Before  this  boy  was  fifteen  he  was 
six  feet  high.  He  was  very  awk- 
ward. His  hands  and  arms  were 
ever  in  his  way.  One  of  his  teachers 
tried  to  show  the  children  how  to  be- 
have in  "society,"  but  Abe  was  not 
very  apt  at  that  lesson. 

He  used  to  say  he  was  going  to  be 
President  of  the  United  States,  but 
people  thought  it  a  great  joke.  While 
he  was  very  smart  and  always  agree- 
able, the  thought  of  that  lank,  gawky 
boy  .being  President  made  all  his 
friends  smile. 
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THE  BOY  WHO  CAME  TO  MUCH 

(Boy's  Industrial  School  Journal) 


A  new  boy  in  the  family  is  always 
an  important  event.  It  was  ever  so, 
and  when  a  baby  came  to  Rocky 
Spring  farm  clown  in  Kentucky  on 
the  twelfth  of  February  of  the  year 
1809,  all  the  relatives  talked  of  it  in 
excited  tones.  "Thomas  and  Nancy 
Hanks  Lincoln  had  a  baby  boy ! 
Wasn't  that  fine?"  On  an  adjoining 
farm  lived  a  cousin,  little  Dennis 
Hanks,  known  to  his  playmates  and 
folks  as  "Denny."  Though  the  weath- 
er was  icy  he  must  see  that  new  cou- 
sin. He  set  off  across  the  snow. 
And  sure  enough,  he  found  a  baby 
rolled  in  bearskin  lying  on  a  bed  of 
poles  near  the  wide-m  o  u  t  h  e  d  fire- 
place. 

Aunt  Betsy  Sparrow,  another 
Hanks  relative,  was  there  looking 
after  the  new  relative.  Dennis  ask- 
ed to  hold  him,  "just  a  second,"  and 
was  given  permission. 

But  the  baby  cried.  Maybe  the 
hands  of  the  boy  were  cold  from 
snowballs  he  had  made  on  the  way. 
Maybe  little  Denny  did  not  know 
how  to  hold  a  baby.  At  any  rate  he 
cried  and  cried,  and  cried,  and  his- 
tory relates  that  Dennis  offered  him 
back  to  Aunt  Betsy  with  a  cross  re- 
in a  r  k :  "Take  him,  Aunt.  He'll 
never  come  to  much." 

How  surprised  Dennis  Hanks 
would  be  to  know  that  tha.t  tiny  boy 
named  Abraham  Lincoln  did  come  to 
much,  so  much,  in  fact,  that  all 
America  keeps  his  birthday  while 
even  in  lands  across  the  sea  statues 
are  erected,  in  his  honor,  books  are 
written  about  him  in  many  tongues, 
and  all  the  world  knows  his  name. 

Even  the  simple  home-made  things 


that  he  wore  when  a  man  are  prized 
possessions  today  of  museums,  while 
a  cup  from  which  he  drank  or  a  plain 
pine  hand  hewn  settle  upon  which 
he  sat  runs  into  hundreds  of  dollars 
of  worth.  Lincoln  collections  in- 
crease, and  over  in  Washington's  an- 
cestral home,  Sulgrave  Manor  of  cen- 
tral England,  there  has  been  started 
a  collection  of  Lincoln  material  of 
great  historic  value. 

The  most  recent  addition  to  Amer- 
ican museums  is  that  of  the  worn  old 
plaid  shawl  which  Lincoln  wore 
about  his  shoulders  in  the  years  that 
he  traveled  about  acting  as  lawyer 
in  central  Illinois.  This  now  joins 
the  splendid  collection  of  the  Chica- 
go Historical  Society. 

Such  shawls  were  the  fashion  for 
men  in  the  year  of  1849,  when  Lin- 
coln started  his  career  as  a  lawyer. 
Weather  was  bitter,  the  driving  in 
open  buggies  between  the  villages 
where  court  was  held  was  hard  busi- 
ness and  a  warm  wool  shawl  was 
quite  the  thing  to  make  one  comfor- 
table. It  is  related  that  Lincoln 
wore  his  thrown  around  his  neck 
with  one  end  back,  in  careless  fash- 
ion, over  his  right  shoulder.  In 
front  it  was  securely  fastened  from 
])oss   with   a   large   safety   pin. 

The  shawl  rightly  finds  its  place 
in  the  Chicago  museum,  for  there 
are  housed  other  interesting  things 
associated  with  Lawyer  Lincoln  when 
for  twelve  years  he  traveled  about 
from  one  county  seat  to  another 
looking  after  legal  affairs  of  the 
times.  Of  course  there  is  to  be  seen 
the  tall,  stove-pipe  hat  in  which  he 
must  have  looked  very,  very  tall,  in- 
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deed.  He  always  placed  it  carefully 
by  him  on  a  chair  in  the  court  room 
and  what  a  handy  place  it  made  for 
dumping  his  notes  and  papers.  Many 
painters  of  Lincoln's  times  have 
given  a  picture  of  him  in  this  type 
of  hat,  then  the  mode  of  the  times, 
and  he  seems  to  have  chosen  it  since 
he  wore  one  of  this  kind  whi^e  Presi- 
dent. 

Then  there  is  that  interesting  piece 
of  luggage  of  pioneer  days,  the  car- 
pet bag.  Lincoln  filled  his  with  pa- 
pers relating  to  his  cases  together 
with  a  few  clothes,  for  court  must 
travel  from  place  to  place.  He  was 
a  person  of  plain  tastes.  His  mode 
of  life  was  ever  very  simple,  so  it 
was  a  humble  carpet  bag  that  Law- 
yer Lincoln  took  about  and  that  now 
has  a  place  of  honor  in  a  large  mu- 
seum  of   American  material. 

And  one  enjoys  most  of  all  a  sight 
of  that  old  green  umbrella.     Practi- 


cal Lawyer  Lincoln  took  it  ever 
along.  It,  too,  was  as  unpretentious 
as  its  owner.  Very  large,  and  tied 
securely  together  with  twine,  it  must 
have  served  him  well.  And  as  he 
did  not  wish  to  have  it  taken,  since 
money  was  scarce  in  those  years  of 
his  struggling  career  with  the  law, 
he  marked  it  in  ink  in  large  letters: 
"A.  Lincoln." 

That  such  plain  and  humble  things 
are  accorded  a  place  in  national  life 
is  but  one  of  the  countless  tributes 
still  going  on  in  honor  of  that  great 
personality.  The  smallest  thing  con- 
nected with  his  versatile  career  has 
come  to  have  value.  When  one 
pauses  to  think  of  the  tributes,  large 
and  small,  accorded  the  name  of  Lin- 
coln and  that  even  his  old,  worn 
shawl  should  be  a  priceless  posses- 
sion, one  recalls  with  humor  that  re- 
mark of  "Cousin  Denny's":  '"He'll 
never  come  to  much." 


WHOSE  BEST 

It  is  but  natural  that  each  of  us  should  want  to  be  at  the  top.  ..No 
one  would  care  to  remove  from  the  various  walks  of  life  the  spirit  of 
friendly  rivalry.  There  is  something  in  us  that  would  fall  dead  if  that 
were  to  happen.  Competition,  of  an  honest  and  honorable  sort,  has  a 
real  place  in  our  development.  The  influence  others  have  on  us  in 
their  play,  study  and  work  is  beneficial  in  arousing  our  ambitions  and 
in  helping  us  to  put  forth  greater  effort. 

But  only  one  person  can  stand  at  the  top;  the  others  must  be  con- 
tent with  second,  third,  fourth,  and  even  lower  places.  No  one  is  doom- 
ed to  failure  because  he  has  not  outstripped  every  competitor.  The 
world  is  big  enough  to  make  room  for  every  genuine  talent.  A  good 
loser  has  probably  won  by  his  fine  spirit  quite  as  much  as  if  he  had 
triumphed..  It  may  be  of  advantage  to  make  the  highest  grade,  to  do 
the  most  work,  to  draw  the  largest  salary,  and  to  be  a  sport's  cham- 
pion; but  I  should  feel  very  sorry  if  any  competitor  saw  nothing  be- 
yond these.  We  shall  never  want  to  forget  the  maxim,  "Every  man 
can  not  be  the  best,  but  every  man  can  be  his  best." 

— Selected. 
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OUALITIES  CALLED  FOR  IN  COTTAGE 

MOTHERS 

(The  Connie  Maxwell) 


These  are  extremely  hard  times 
and  a  great  many  people  are  look- 
ing- for  work.  Among"  the  women  as 
well  as.  among  the  men  there  are 
many  who  seek  positions  of  one  kind 
or  another.  At  the  Orphanage  we 
have  mjany  applications  from  women 
who  want  to  come  as  heads  of  cot- 
tages. Almost  invariably  they  re- 
count their  distresses  and  report  that 
they  are  badly  in  need  of  support. 
Sometimes  these  letters  are  backed 
up  by  pastors  or  some  other  promi- 
nent individual  who  tells  how  anxious 
the  sister  is  to  get  a  job  and  also  that 
she  needs  it  badly,  and  on  this  ac- 
count  begs   for   our    consideration. 

Now  to  be  honest,  that  is  not  the 
thing  we  like  to  think  about  in  en- 
gaging people  to  work  with  children. 
It  does  not  seem  right  that  we  should 
merely  consider  the  need  of  a  per- 
son when  we  are  seeking  one  to 
train  and  guide  our  boys  and  girls. 
This  first  thought  should  be  in  con- 
nection with  the  ability  of  'the  ap- 
plicant to  lead  and  guide  successful- 
ly a  group  of  children  and  give  them 
something  cultural  and  uplifting  as 
well  as  to  prepare  meals  and  keep  a 
house  swept  clean.  The  orphanage, 
first  of  all,  stands  for  the  thorough 
training  of  children.  Thorough  train- 
ing cannot  be  given  by  people  who 
fail  ofi  proper  qualification  for  such 
service.  A  few  years  ago  our  trustees 
adopted  a  platform  that  they  would 
try  to  secure  as  heads  of  cottages  avo- 
men  of  the  same  cultural  ability  and 
power  as  were  engaged  to  teach  the 
different  grades  at  school.  It  is  true, 
we  frequently  engage  a  lady  who  has 


not  had  much  actual  experience  in 
managing  a  group  of  20  children,  but 
even  if  this  should  be  true,  she  must 
be  one  of  such  ability  that  she  can 
study  and  read  and  continually  grow 
in  efficiency  in  managing"  her  group. 
To  be  the  mother  of  a  cottage  full  of 
children  is  no  easy  task  and  certainly 
is  not  a  mere  work  of  routine.  She 
must  be  desirous  to  grow.  One  must  be 
constantly  alert  and  be  a  student  and 
should  read  books  and  magazines 
that  give  hints  and  help  in  training 
children.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that 
she  can  be  efficient  and  carry  on  a 
lively  work  of  instruction  and  up- 
lift in  leading1  her  young  people.  It 
is  not  just  any  good  sort  of  a  wom- 
an that  can  take  a  cottage  of  child- 
ren at  the  Orphanage  and  do  what 
is  expected  there.  She  must  have 
intelligence,  ability,  and  the  right 
sort  of  a  temperament  and  certainly 
must  not  allow  herself  to  get  into  a 
rut.  She  must  come  prepared  to 
stick  close  to  her  task.  She  must  be 
wide  awake  and  studious  and  re- 
member that  each  case  of  perplexi- 
ty must  be  studied  out  and  that  im- 
petuous, quick  action  and  the  dis- 
play of  a  fiery  temper  are  usually 
ruinous.  It  is  a  big  job  and  a  wom- 
an serving  at  the  Orphanage  as  the 
head  of  a  cottage  is  occupying  a 
prominent  place  in  the  life  of  the 
d  en  o  m  i  n  ation.  Therefore  it  is 
hardly  necessary  in  making  applica- 
tion for  work  here  to  say  that  one 
needs  a  job.  This  has  little  weight, 
because  the  great  purpose  of  a  house 
mother  is  entirely  independent  of 
such   a  consideration. 
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HOSPITAL  HONORS  FAMOUS  PHYSI- 
CIAN 

(The  Kutherfordton,  N.  C.  News) 


The  following  was  written  by 
Clarence  Griffin,  County  Historian 
and  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of 
The  Charlotte  Observer: 

Among  the  early  doctors  who  made 
a  decided  impression  in  Rutherford 
county  and  western  North  Carolina 
was  Dr.  Charles  L.  H.  Scheffelin, 
whose  practice  at  Rutherfordton  be- 
t  w  e  e  n  1810  and  1835  made  that 
town  the  mecca  of  thousands  of  ail- 
ing humans  within  a  radius  of  more 
than  100  miles.  Dr.  Scheffelin  not 
only  practiced  medicine  to  a  suc- 
cessful degree,  but  was  also  a  sur- 
geon of  note,  and  under  his  tute- 
lage many  doctors  of  that  period 
served   as   internes   under  him. 

A  large  plaster  of  paris  bust  of 
this  noted  doctor-surgeon,  will  be 
placed  in  the  lobby  of  the  Ruther- 
ford hospital,  in  Rutherfordton,  at 
an  early  date.  This  bust  has  a  his- 
tory almost  as  romatic  and  interest- 
ing as  the  doctor  himself.  It  was 
recently  donated  to  the  Rutherford 
County  Medical  society  by  the  West 
em  Star  Lodge,  A.F.  &  A.  M.,  of 
Rutherfordton,  'who  have  been  its 
custodians   for  many  years. 

The  personal  history  of  Dr.  Schef- 
felin is  shrouded  in  tradition,  made 
more  unreliable  by  the  passage  of 
the  years.  According  to  the  best 
available  evidence,  he  was  born  in 
Germany,  probably  a  native  of  the 
province  of  Baden.  Where  he  re- 
ceived his  early  medical  training  is 
not  known. 

It  is  said  that  prior  to  coming  to 
America  he  studied  in   some  of  the 


largest  universities  in  Europe,  and 
by  virtue  of  having  mastered  some 
of  the  most  difficult  courses  in  medi- 
cal science  was  personally  selected 
by  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  given  a 
commission  in  the  French  Legions, 
with  partial  oversight  and  authority 
over  the  medical  corps  and  his  army. 
It  is  known  that  he  was  a  surgeon  of 
high  rank  in  the  French  army,  under 
Napoleon.  His  services  there  ter- 
minated when  that  impetuous  mili- 
tary genius  was  finally  defeated  and 
banished  to  Elba,  Dr.  Scheffelin,  in 
company  with  a  brother,  also  a  veter- 
an of  Napoleon's  defeated  Legions, 
set  forth  for  the  new  world  to  re- 
coup their  fortunes.  They  landed  at 
Charleston,  S.  C,  and  after  sojourn- 
ing there  a  short  time,  Dr.  Scheffe- 
lin headed  for  western  North  Caro- 
lina, while  his  brother  went  on  to 
Philadelphia.  The  doctor  was  lured 
to  this  section  of  the  state  as  tradi- 
tion says,  by  the  then  immense  gold 
strikes.  At  that  period  Rutherford 
county  was  the  center  of  the  gold 
producing  region  of  the  world,  and 
maintained  that  lead  until  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  the  west  in  the  late 
forties.  The  gold  fever  drew  thou- 
sands from  all  races  and  walks  of 
life  into  western  North  Carolina  in 
search  of  the  yellow  metal. 

Upon  arrival  in  Rutherfordton,  Dr. 
Scheffelin  was  short  of  ready  mon- 
ey, and  set  about  to  establish  him- 
self as  a  doctor  of  medicine.  His  ex- 
perience as  a  surgeon  in  Napoleon's 
corps  soon  established  for  him  a  rep- 
utation that  spread  over  a  wide  area, 
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and  his  fame  as  a  surgeon  and  gen- 
eral practitioner  gained  for  him  a 
wide  patronage.  His  profound  know- 
ledge of  medicine  and  surgery  placed 
him  in  the  front  ranks  of  his  pro- 
fession. It  is  said  that  he  seldom 
had  occasion  to  leave  his  office,  ex- 
cept for  a  glass  of  beer,  so  great 
were  the  number  of  office  callers. 

He  not  only  rendered  a  service  to 
humanity  in  alleviating  the  suffering 
of  thousands  during  his  period  of 
practice,  but  he  also  sent  out  a  num- 
ber of  younger  men  who  had  taken 
under  him,  so  as  to  speak,  a  post 
graduate  course.  It  is  said  in  sur- 
gery and  medical  treatment  was  a 
hundred  years  ahead  of  his  time. 
Those  internes  were  permitted  the 
use  of  books  and  treatises  in  his 
splendid  library,  witnessed  his  opera- 
tions and  were  allowed  to  assist  him 
in  his  work.  They  were  given  advice 
on  procedure  in  actual  and  theoreti- 
cal cases,  and  were  sent  back  to  their 
home  communities  better  and  more 
capably  fitted  for  the  work  in  hand. 

Little  is  known  of  Dr.  Scheffelin's 
personal  characteristics.  He  was 
typical  of  his  race — he  rarely  spoke, 
kept  his  opinions  to  himself,  and  was 
rather  morose.  This  accounts  in 
part  for  the  fact  that  so  little  is 
known  of  him  today.  He  took  slight 
interest  in  civic  affairs,  his  entire 
time  being  devoted  to  study  and 
practice.  He  was  also  typically  Ger- 
man in  that  he  loved  his  beer.  This 
weakness  was  later  surplanted  by 
the  love  of  stronger  drink,  and  also 
took  him  to  a  comparatively  early 
grave.  His  library  was  one  of  the 
finest  collections  of  books  and  treat- 
ises on  medical  subjects  to  be  found 
in  the  state,  perhaps  in  the  south, 
at  that  time.  After  his  death  his 
library    became    scattered.      A    largo 


part  of  it  was  purchased  by  the  late 
Judge  David  Schenck,  and  were  de- 
stroyed when  his  home  in  Lincoln 
county  was  destroyed  by  fire  more 
than  a  half  century  ago. 

For  several  years  after  coming  to 
Rutherfordton,  Dr.  Scheffelin  main- 
tained an  office  in  the  old  Craton 
home,  next  to  Dr.  Joseph  Hamilton, 
also  a  medical  doctor  of  note. 
Throughout  his  life  he  was  a  great 
friend  of  the  Hamiltons,  and  especi- 
ally to  Miss  Mary,  the  daughter  of 
the  doctor.  Tradition  has  it  that 
he  was  engaged  to  marry  her  upon 
the  completion  of  her  education- 
al courses  at  old  Salem  college.  Af- 
ter graduating  there  and  returning 
to  Rutherfordton  she  was  h  e  a  rt- 
broken  to  learn  that  the  man  to 
wtoom  she  had  plighted  her  troth 
had  contracted  the  habit  of  indul- 
gence in  the  cup  that  cheers.  This 
was  offensive  to  the  highly  develop- 
ed and  sensitive  nature  of  the  cul- 
tured and  refined  Mary  Hamilton, 
and  was  the  barrier  that  prevented 
the  union  of  the  two  most  intellect- 
ual individuals  of  the  village.  The 
friendship  was  lasting,  however,  and 
Dr.  Scheffelin  was  a  frequent  and 
welcomed  visitor  at  the  Hamilton 
home,  and  finally  died  there. 

According  to  Mr.  Horace  Carpent- 
er, during  a  trial  of  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Garret,  who  killed  his  fath- 
er-in-law near  Morganton,  Dr.  Schef- 
felin went  over  to  the  Hamilton 
home  sorely  depressed,  and  within 
a  short  time  was  taken  ill.  Here  he 
remained,  being  cared  for  by  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  and  a  servant, 
Garret  was  sentenced  to 'be  hanged, 
and  the  date  was  announced,  and 
the  execution  took  place.  Dr.  Schef- 
felin lived  only  a  few  days  after 
this.     He  died  prior  to  October,  18- 
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35.  His  will  was  offered  for  pro- 
bat  e  at  the  October  term  of  the 
county  court  of  common  pleas  and 
quarter  sessions,  and  T.  F.  Bichett, 
the  clerk  of  the  court,  was  appoint- 
ed administrator.  For  some  unex- 
plainable  reason  the  will  was  never 
recorded.  Dr.  Scheffelin  was  buried 
in  the  Rutherfordton  cemetery,  and 
no  stone  marks  his  last  resting 
place.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  if 
the  grave   could  be  located  today. 

A  f  t  e  r  his  death  a  bust  of  Dr. 
Scheffelin,  which  was  sculptured  by 
Miss  Mary  Hamilton  while  he  was  a 
comparatively  young  man,  was  found 
among  his  effects  at  the  old  Hamil- 
ton home.  It  remained  there  sever- 
al years,  and  was  later  removed  to 
the  law  offices  of  Judge  L.  F. 
Churchill.  Upon  the  death  of  the 
judge,  the  bust  found  its  way  into  the 
drugstore  of  the  late  Dr.  T.  B.  Twitty, 
eminent  doctor  and  former  officer  in 
the  Confederate  Army.  When  the 
store  burned  a  few  years  later,  the 
bust  was  one  of  the  few  items  res- 
cued from  the  flames.  After  a 
while  it  found  a  resting  place  in  the 
assembly  hall  of  the  Western  Star 
Lodge,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  of  Ruther- 
fordton, and  for  more  than  a  gener- 
ation the  Masons  have  been  its  cus- 


todians. A  few  months  ago  the 
Rutherford  County  Medical  Society 
went  on  record  as  favoring  the  re- 
moval of  the  bust  from  the  Masonic 
hall  to  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
lobby  of  the  Rutherford  hospital. 
The  Masonic  body,  upon  hearing  of 
the  plan,  generously  agreed  to  do- 
nate the  bust  to  the  Medical  society. 
At  the  present  it  is  in  the  office 
of  Dr.  J.  C.  Twitty,  county  health 
officer,  Avho  has  given  it  a  thorough 
cleaning,  preparatory  to  placing  it 
in  the  hospital  lobby :  Such  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Rjutherford  Coun- 
ty Medical  society  is  commendable. 
It  is  fitting  that  the  memory  and 
work  of  Dr.  Scheffelin  be  honored, 
and  there  is  no  more  appropri- 
ate place  for  the  bust  than  in  the 
Rutherford  hospital,  where  it  will 
be  viewed,  and  a  sketch  of  his  life 
and  services  read  annually  by  thou- 
sands who  visit  that  institution. 
Here,  it  is  hoped,  tihe  bust  will  find 
a  permanent  resting  place  amid  an 
environment  which  in  life  Dr.  Schef- 
felin enjoyed  most;  and  surrounded 
by  those  whose  sympathies  are  iden- 
tical, and  whose  accomplishments  in 
the  mysteries  of  medical  science 
make  them  brothers  indeed. 


When  Abraham  Lincoln  was  President  he  was  visited  one  day  by  a 
woman  who  pleaded  with  him  to  give  her  boys  work.  He  referred  her 
to  one  of  his  aides,  with  this  memorandum:  "The  bearer  says  she  has 
two  sonS  who  want  work.  Put  them  at  it  if  at  all  possible,  Wanting 
to  work  is  such  a  rare  virtue  it  should  be  encouraged." 

One  of  the  questions  asked  Thomas  A.  Edison  in  the  questionnaire 
submitted  to  him  by  newspaper  men  on  the  occasion  of  his  last  birthday 
anniversary  was:  "What  is  your  recipe  for  success?"  He  answered, 
"A  worthy  ambition  and  a  willingness  to  work." 
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THE  STORY  OF  THOMAS  PAINE 

(Selected) 


As  the  country  pays  tribute  to 
George  Washington  during  this  year, 
marking  the  200th  anniversary  of 
his  birth,  the  United  State  George 
Washington  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion reminds  us  that  it  is  well  to 
mark  with  some  thought  the  anni- 
versaries of  other  patriots  without 
whose  loyal  help  George  Washington 
might  never  have  been  able  to 
achieve  what  he  did. 

One  of  these  is  Thomas  Paine, 
who  was  born  on  January  29,  one 
hundred  and  ninety-five  years  ago. 
This  remarkable  man  was  the  son 
of  a  Quaker  who  lived  in  Thetford, 
England,  a  stay-maker  by  trade. 
Like  all  sturdy  Enlish  yeomen,  the 
father  expected  his  son  to  follow  the 
family  calling,  but  young  Thomas 
soon  tired  of  making  stays  and  be- 
came an  exciseman.  After  a  turn 
at  this,  he  tried  teaching  in  London. 
But  already  he  had  shown  eviden- 
ces of  an  intelligence  far  out  of  the 
ordinary,  and  had  gained  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
then  living  in  England. 

In  1774,  Paine  emigrated  to  Amer- 
ica, bearing  a  letter  of  recommend- 
ation from  Franklin,  and  soon  ob- 
tained the  editorship  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania  Magazine,  published  in 
Philadelphia.  Even  then  the  Ameri- 
can air  was  full  of  the  spirit  of  in- 
dependence, and  Paine  not  merely 
swung  into  the  movement  but  rapid- 
ly forged  ahead  to  a  place  of  leader- 
ship. It  appeared  that  his  genius 
was  waiting  for  just  such  an  oppor- 
tunity, and,  using  his  magazine  as  a 
means  of  expression,  Paine  launch- 
ed the  first  of    those    writings    that 


soon  inflamed  the  country  with  en- 
thusiasm for  freedom. 

This  was  his  * '  Common  Sense, ' ' 
afterward  issued  in  pamphlet  form 
and  circulated  all  over  the  Colonies. 
It  blew  away  every  distinction  be- 
tween king  and  qommoner,  boldly 
urged  Americans  to  assert  their 
own  national  sovereignty,  and  so 
stirred  public  opinion  to  the  the  high- 
est  pitch. 

In  a  publication  of  all  Paine 's 
writings  and  letters,  the  late  Mon- 
c)ure  D.  Conway  presents  this  re- 
markable writer  as  playing  a  mighty 
part  in  the  shaping  of  the  future 
United  States.  It  is  Conway's  be- 
lief that  Paine,  by  his  clarion  writ- 
ings, laid  the  foundation  for  the 
D  e  c  1  a  r  a  tion  of  Independence  and 
even  some  articles  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. We  know  that  Washington  was 
one  of  his  eager  readers,  and  that  he 
deeply  respected  Paine  for  the  tre- 
mendous influence  this  writer  exerted 
in  maintaining  public  morale  during 
the  darkest  moments  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Indeed  Paine's  famous  broad- 
side, beginning  "These  are  the  times 
that  try  men's -souls,"  was  written,  it 
is  said,  on  the  head  of  a  drum  when 
Paine  was  a  soldier  under  Washing- 
ton's command  and  when  the  dis- 
couragements of  the  retreat  across 
the  Jerseys  had  dashed  public  sup- 
port of  the  war  to  its  lowest  depths. 

In  the  fall  of  1776  Paine  enlisted 
as  a  volunteer  in  the  Continental 
Army  and  became  aide-de-camp  to 
General  Green.  But  military  duties, 
far  from  stopping  his  pen,  only  gave 
him  a  more  intimate  insight  with 
which  to  write,  and  during  this  peri- 
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od  with  the  army  Paine  began  that 
series  of  16  pamphlets  which  he  as- 
sembled under  the  general  title  of 
"The  Crisis."  These  maintained  his 
reputation  as  one  of  the  leading  in- 
fluences of  the  Revolution. 

But  writing  far  from  exhausted 
all  of  Paine's  abilities.  In  1777  he 
was  made  secretary  of  the  newly 
formed  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs 
established  by  Congress.  He  served 
one  year  as  clerk  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Assembly. 

In  1782  Washington  got  him  a 
grant  of  $800  from  Congress  to  con- 
tinue his  writings.  1784  New  York 
gave  him  a  tract  of  277  acres  of  land 
in  New  Rochelle;  Pennsylvania  gave 
him  500  pounds,  and,  in  1785,  Con- 
gress awarded  him  $3,000  to  keep 
him  from  want. 

With  independence  won  in  Ameri- 
ca, Paine  was  next  attracted  to  the 


struggle  for  liberty  in  France,  and 
played  a  prominent  part  in  the 
French  Revolution,  at  one  time  being 
thrown  into  prison  and  narrowly  es- 
caping the  guillotine,  for  arguing  in 
behalf  of  the  deposed  king.  He  con- 
tinued a  prisoner  until  James  Mon- 
roe, the  new  American  minister  to 
France,  finally  obtained  his  release. 
But  during  his  months  in  prison, 
Paine  lost  favor  with  many  of  his 
former  idolators  by  writing  his  much- 
misunderstood  book,  "The  Age  of 
Reason,"  an  argument  for  deism 
which  many  took  to  be  atheistic. 
This  work  long-  cast  a  shadow  over 
an  otherwise  doughty  patriot  and 
lover  of  liberty.  Now  his  fame  is 
emerging  from  under  this  shadow, 
and  his  truly  remarkable  genius  and 
achievements  begin  to  shine  for  what 
they  were :  writer,  philosopher,  sol- 
dier and  champion  of  liberty. 


WHY  HE  WAS  NOT  PROMOTED 

He  watched  the  clock. 
He  was  always  grumbling. 
He   was   always   behindhand. 
He  didn't  believe  in  himself. 
His  stock  excuse  was  "I  forgot." 
He  wasn't  ready  for  the  next  step. 
He  did  not  put  his  heart  in  his  work. 
He  learned  nothing  from  his  blunders. 
He  felt  that  he  was  above  his  position. 
He  chose  his  friends  from  among  his  inferiors. 
He  was  content  to  be  a  second  rate  man. 
He  ruined  his  own  ability  by  half  doing  things. 
He  never  dared  to  act  on  his  own  judgement. 
He  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  learn  how. 
He  tried  to  make  "bluff"  take  the  place  of  ability. 
He  thought  he  must  take  amusement  every  evening. 
He  did  not  learn  that  the  best  part  of  his  salary  was  not  in  his  pay 
envelope.  — Selected. 
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DENMARK'S  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

T.  H.  Johnston 


A  health  official  of  this  country 
who  lately  visited  Denmark  has  writ- 
ten an  interesting-  account  of  Dan- 
ish public  health  conditions.  Den- 
mark is  one-third  the  size  of  Geor- 
gia and  has  a  population  of  three 
and  a  half  millions.  Copenhagen, 
the  capital  city,  is  slightly  larger 
than   New   Orleans. 

Here  are  a  few  interesting  points 
from  a  quite  lengthy  paper: 

The  birth  rate  is  nearly  twice  the 
death  rate. 

Typhoid  fever  has  declined  al- 
most to  the  vanishing  point,  there 
having  been  less  than  one  death  per 
100,000  inhabitants  for  each  of  the 
last   five   years. 

The  tuberculosis  death  rate  is  de- 
clining and  is  now  the  lowest  of  any 
country  in  Europe. 

The  country  employs  73  district 
medical  officers.  These  are  appoint- 
ed and  paid  by  the  state.  In  addi- 
tion to  their  usual  duties,  they  act 
as  medico-legal  advisers  to  the  courts 
and  pass  upon  all  cases  of  insanity. 


Quackery  has  been  forbidden  in 
Denmark  since  1672  -r  there  are  prac- 
tically no  unqualified  physicians  in 
the  country. 

Health  service  is  furnished  the 
country  by  2,000  physicians,  600  den- 
t  i  s  t  s,  5,500  graduate  nurses  and 
1,100  mid-wives. 

The  city  of  Copenhagen  spends  4 
million  dollars  a  year  on  its  hospi- 
tals. 

The  hospitals  of  Denmark  have 
1  4,  0  0  0  beds.  Per  capita  this  is 
double  the  number  used  in  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

Practically  all  typhoid  cases  and 
90  percent  of  diphtheria  cases  are 
treated  in  hospitals. 

The  death  rate  from  diphtheria  is 
only  a  quarter  of  the  rate  in  this 
country. 

Smallpox  vaccination  has  been 
compulsory  for  116  years.  They  do 
not  average  one  case  a  year  in  the 
whole  country. 

Denmark  h  a  s  1,000  tuberculosis 
hospital  beds. 


Enough  natural  gas  is  being  produced  in  the  United  States  today  to 
provide  six  times  as  much  energy  as  all  of  the  electric  power  stations 
put  together. 

New  natural  gas  fields  of  enormous  volume  have  been  discovered 
and  developed  in  the  past  two  years  in  southern  New  York  and  north- 
ern Pennsylvania  and  in  many  other  sections  of  the  United  States.  I 
know  some  counties  in  which  almost  every  farmer  has  his  own  gas 
well. 

Probably  enough  natural  gas  has  been  allowed  to  go  to  waste  in  the 
past  fifty  years  to  supply  the  whole  nation  with  fuel  for  a  hundred 
years.  A  great  many  gas  fields  "petered"  out  but  new  ones  are  con- 
stantly being  brought  in.  Eventually  natural  gas  seems  likely  to  be 
our  chief  source  of  power. 

— Selected. 
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MARS  HILL  COLLEGE  RULES  PROMOTE 
RIGHT  LIVING 

(Selected) 


The  recent  controversy  over  so 
called  "  mixed ' '  dancing  at  the 
Western  Carolina  Teacher's  College 
at  Cullowwhee,  calls  to  mind  the  fact 
that  Madison  county's  only  College 
has  some  very  strict  rules  in  regard 
to   the   conduct   of   its   students. 

While  there  may  be  a  royal  road 
to  learning  at  Mars  Hill  college, 
well  known  Baptist  institution  in 
Madison,  the  powers  that  be  are  de- 
termined that  it  shall  not  be  paved 
with  dissipation,  and  that  the  en- 
tire student  body  shall  properly  con- 
trol itself.  Mars  Hill  is  proud  of 
its  athletes  in  football,  baseball,  and 
other  sports,  but  the  faculty  an»l 
coaching  staff  have  always  worked 
hard  to  have  these  men  strong  and 
healthy  in  body  and  mind  as  well  as 
on  the  campus. 

'.Athletic  instructors  and  football 
and  baseball  coaches  who  abhor  late 
hours,  smoking,  drinking,  and  other 
practices  which  weaken  the  consti- 
tutions of  their  charges,  will  find  a 
real  Garden  of  Eden  in  this  pictur- 
esque little  college  town  where  the 
faculty  and  trustees  have  taken  care 
of  these  problems  in  advance.  Dis- 
ciples of  John  Barleycorn  and  pro- 
teges of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  that 
handsome  and  famous  Englishman 
wiho  helped  the  Red  Men  to  intro- 
duce tobacco  to  England  and  the  rest 
of   the    world,   will    find   tough    sled- 


ding at  Mars  Hill.  Cigarettes,  to- 
bacco boxes,  pocket  flasks,  and  play- 
ing cards  are  all  on  the  list  of 
things  which  are  barred  at  the  col- 
lege. 

''Gambling,"  according  to  a  re- 
cent number  of  the  college  quarter- 
ly," in  all  forms  ranks  with  theft 
and  should  be  dealt  with  according- 
ly." 

The  warning  on  tabacco  is  writ- 
ten emphatically  into  the  catalogue 
in  these  terms: 

"Let  it  be  said  again  that  the  use 
of  tobacco  in  every  form  on  our 
grounds,  in  the  buildings  and  in 
public  places  is  contrary  to  the  tra- 
d  i  t  i  o  n  s  and  regulations  of  the 
school." 

Rajtlios,  automobiles,  (and  phono- 
graphs were  also  placed  on  the  ta- 
boo list  several  years  ago. 

To  study  carefully,  constitfu'ctive- 
ly  and  first  of  all  is  one  of  the  ma- 
jor requirements  at  Mars  HiLl.  To 
play  hard  and  clean  is  another,  and 
to  live  clean  is  still  another.  And 
despite  these  rules  which  bar  many 
of  the  pleasures  so  popular  among 
the  young  men  of  today,  many  boys 
and  young  men  still  throng  the  halls 
and  campus  of  Mars  Hill,  an  insti- 
tution founded  to  educate  the  youth 
of  the  mountains,  but  which  has 
seen  its  influence  and  benefits  spread 
far  abroad. 


"How  poor  is  the  heart  that  knows  no  pity!" 
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A  GREAT  MAN  FALLEN 

(Young  Folks) 


The  name  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  is 
one  of  the  most  renowned  in  Euro- 
pean history.  In  point  of  time  his 
life  nearly  paralleled  that  of  Martin 
Luther.  He  was  of  very  humble  ori- 
gin, but  early  in  life  he  gave'  evi- 
dence of  possessing  rare  gifts  of  both 
mind,  and  heart.  He  was  personally 
acquainted  with  the  foremost  schol- 
ars of  his  time  and  rose  rapidly  to 
distinction  through  sheer  merit.  He 
had  the  capacity  for  making  friends 
and  to  this  was  due  in  no  small  mea- 
sure the  succession  of  honors  confer- 
red on  him.  He  enjoyed  the  confi- 
dence of  King  Henry  VIII,  of  Eng- 
land, who  entrusted  him  with  respon- 
sibilities equal  to  those  of  most  of  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe.  So  great 
was  his  influence  and  so  far-reaching 
his  power  it  seemed  possible  that  he 
might  be  elevated  to  the  papal  throne. 

Unfortunately  he  did  not  bear  with 
becoming  humility  the  honors  that 
had  been  heaped  upon  him.  He  be- 
came both  rich  and  arrogant.  More 
than  that,  it  was  known  that  he  was 


ambitious.  These  qualities  made  him 
a  good  many  enemies,  at  least  enough 
to  lessen  the  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  by  not  a  few  of  his  friends  and 
to  thwart  plans  for  his  advancement. 
Henry  the  Eighth  concocted  a  scheme 
which  Wolsey  could  not  approve  and 
which  he  would  not  agree  to  support 
in  more  than  a  likewarm  maimer. 
There  were  only  too  many  persons 
of  influence  who  welcomed  the  op- 
portunity to  encourage  the  king  to 
discredit  "Wolsey,  and  they  saw  their 
desire  accomplished.  Wolsey  was 
expelled  from  the  court  and  the 
boasted  honors  taken  from  him. 

In  the  day  of  his  deepest  humilia- 
tion he  wrote  to  the  king,  begging 
forgiveness  and  the  amelioration  of 
his  sufferings.  That  letter  is  in  the 
British  Museum.  It  had  no  effect  on 
the  king  whose  will  had  been  crossed. 
History  tells  that  Wolsey  died  with 
these  words  on  his  lips,  "Had  I  but 
served  my  God  as  diligently  as  I  have 
served  my  king,  He  would  not  have 
given  me  over  in  my  gray  hairs." 


At  a  convention  of  hotel  men  in  New  York  recently  an  entire  room 
was  filled  with  exhibits  of  devices  to  make  life  easier.  A  window  silen- 
cer that  keeps  out  noises  but  lets  in  air  was  shown,  as  well  as  a  machine 
that  washes  the  sand  out  of  spinach  at  the  rate  of  a  bushel  a  minute. 
A  mechanical  potato  parer  peeled  a  bushel  of  potatoes  in  a  minute  and 
shut  itself  off  mechanically  when  its  work  was  done.  But  the  most 
magical  exhibit  of  all  was  a  self -opening  door  operated  by  an  electric 
light  ray.  There  were  devices  for  abolishing  work  in  every  part  of  the 
house,  and  especially  in  the  kitchen.  But  the  best  part  of  it  is  that 
all  of  these  devices  are  practical,  and  may  soon  be  found,  many  of  them 
at  least,  in  the  average  American  home.  All  of  which  leads  us  to  won- 
der what  housewives  are  going  /to  do  with  all  their  spare  time  when  these 
things  to  make  life  easier  do  actually  reach   this    part   of  the  country. 

— The  Enterprise. 
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CONTRACT  CANCELED 

By  Caroline  Young 


"Esther,  there's  a  telegram  for 
you  on  the  hall  table.  The  messen- 
ger brought  it  a  while  ago,  and  I  told 
him  you  would  be  here  at  five." 

"Thank  you,  Lillian,  I  wonder 
who  can  be  sending  me  a  telegram? 
Perhaps  mother  has  something  im- 
portant to  tell  me." 

Esther  hurried  up  the  steps  of  the 
boarding-house  where  she  was  stay- 
ing during  the  session  of  summer 
school. 

Yes,  there  was  the  yellow  envel- 
ope on  the  hall  table  where  Mrs. 
Calkins  usually  put  the  mail  and 
messages  for  the  girls.  Esther  slit 
it  open  and  read  it,  with  eyes  that 
seemed  to  make  the  page  blur. 

Her  face  became  very  pale  as  she 
stood  there  with  the  telegram  in  her 
hand,  reading  not  once  but  a  dozen 
times. 

"Mrs.  Ward's  niece  wants  school. 
Contract  canceled.  Telling  Law  ton 
change." 

The  telegram  was  signed  '>y  Roy 
Cordey,  the  director  of  the  Board  of 
District  Twelve,  Mapleton  County. 
Mr.  Lawton  was  the  county  superin- 
tendent. 

"Contract  canceled."  Those  two 
words,  out  of  the  entire  telegram, 
assumed  foremost  importance.  Noth- 
ing else  mattered,  thought  Esther. 
The  school  board  had  canceled  her 
contract  without  her  knowledge.  It 
was  cruel,  and  unfair. 

"They  can't  cancel  it,"  she 
thought,  as  she  grew  more  calm. 
"They  can't!  I  have  my  copy  of 
the  contract  and  I  can  hold  them  to 
it.     Mrs.  Ward's  niece  doesn't  need 


the  school,  and  I  do." 

Mrs.  Ward  was  the  one  member 
of  the  board  whom  Esther  had  not 
seen  during  her  visit  to  the  district 
some  weeks  previous.  Mrs.  Ward 
had  been  away,  but  her  name  had 
been  mentioned  several  times. 

Esther  recalled  now  that  Mr.  Cor- 
dey had  said  to  the  other  member: 

"Henry,  do  you  suppose  we  had 
better  go  ahead  without  Mrs.  Ward? 
She  might  have  a  desire  to  sjay 
something  about  the  hiring  of  the 
teacher. ' ' 

"She  oughtn't  to  be  gone  school 
meeting  day,"  Henry  Steele  had  re- 
plied. "Two  of  us  constitute  a 
majority,  and  I  doubt  if  she  cares 
whom   we   hire,   anyway." 

Esther  had  learned  that  Mrs. 
Ward  owned  several  of  the  farms  in 
the  district,  (and  was  quite  an  influ- 
ential person.  She  had  paid  little 
attention,  however,  to  neighborhood 
matters,  such  as  the  hiring  of  teach- 
ers. 

"And  now  this  one  time,  of 
course,  she  had  to  jump  in  and 
force  her  niece  on  the  district,  just 
to  spoil  things  for  me,"  cried  Esth-, 
er  indignantly.  "Mrs.  Ward  can 
look  after  her  niece  herself!  She 
ought  to  be  able  to  do  it,  with  all 
good   land   which    she   owns." 

She  went  to  her  room  at  last, 
pnd  sat  down  at  her  little  desk  with 
the  telegram  before  her. 

"I'm  going  to  answer  it — and  tell 
them  I  won't  give  up  the  school,' ' 
she  decided.  "That  will  be  the 
quickest  way  to  settle  it." 

Her  glance     fell     on     her    shabby 
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purse,  lying  on  the  desk  beside  the 
yellow  envelope.  There  was  not 
much  money  in  the  purse,  beside  the 
amount  needed  for  her  ticket  home. 
It  was  the  last  week  of  the  summer 
session  of  the  teacher's  training 
school,  and  it  had  taken  rigid  econ- 
omy on  Esther's  part  to  struggle 
through  the  ten  weeks  with  enough 
left  over  to  take  her  home.  It  had 
meant  doing  without  ice  cream,  cold 
drinks,  and  trolley  rides  with  the 
other  girls.  Lillian  Blake  was  prob- 
ably even  now  on  her  way  to  join 
some  merry  group  of  girls  in  the 
College  Girl  Sweet  Shop. 

"Telegrams  cost  money,"  reflect- 
ed Esther,  "and  they  might  wire 
me  back  and  tell  me  they  simply 
will  not  have  me  for  their  teacher." 

The  entire  clientele  of  Mrs.  Cal- 
kins '  boarding  house  held  an  indigna- 
tion meeting  that  night  when  Esth- 
er revealed  the  disheartening  con- 
tents of  her  telegram. 

"Well,  you'll  have  to  hold  them 
to  their  agreement  Esther,"  declar- 
ed Lillian  Blake.  "You  can  do  it, 
even  though  you  may  have  to  take 
it  to  law." 

"Yes,  indeed,"  nodded  Eva  Joyce. 
"I  knew  of  a  teacher  once  who  re- 
fused to  give  up  his  school.  The 
board  fixed  up  an  old  house  to  have 
school  in,  and  this  teacher  went 
each  day  to  the  schoolhouse  and  sat 
there  from  nine  to  four ! ' ' 

"Did  he  draw  his  pay?"  inquired 
Lillian. 

"Indeed  he  did — until  it  got  so 
cold  he  couldn't  stay  there  any 
more.  The  board  wouldn't  buy  coal 
for  the  building,  so  he  left.  But  he 
had  drawn  three  month's  salary." 

"If  you  could  manage  to  collect 
even  three  months'   splary,  it  would 


help  you  out,"  said  Lillian  hopeful- 
ly, turning  to  Esther.  "You  could 
perhaps  obtain  another  school  at 
the  middle  of  the  term." 

"I  think,"  said  Joyce  decidedly, 
"that  if  Esther  sends  this  Roy  Cor- 
dey  a  telegram  to  the  effect  that  she 
will  not  give  up  the  school,  the 
board  will  capitulate  rather  than 
stand  a  suit." 

"Oh,  I  couldn't  sue  anybody!" 
gasped  Esther  in  a  horrified  tone. 
"That  would  be  dreadful." 

"No  more  dreadful  than  for  them 
to  take  away  your  school  at  the  last 
minute,"  was  Eva's  heated  reply. 
"You  must  not  give  up,  Esther." 

'"Youshave  the  law  on  your  side," 
one  of  the  girls  reassured  her.  "Even 
if  they  hire  another  teacher,  you 
would  be  justified  to  go  to  the 
schoolhouse  and  march  right  to  the 
desk." 

"I  see  they  have  taken  pains  to 
notify  Mr.  Lawton,"  remarked  Lil- 
lian. "I  suppose  they  thought  if 
they  did  that,  he  would  be  on  their 
side — but  if  he  is  a  person  with  a 
sense  of  justice  he  will  uphold  you, 
Esther." 

"I  didn't  get  to  see  him,"  said 
Esther,  mournfully.  "He  was  out 
of  town  the  day  I  was  there,  and  of 
course  he  would  be  more  likely  to 
believe  what  the  bqard  told  him 
than  anything  I  might  say." 

"Those  men — and  Mrs.  Ward, 
couldn't  have  said  a  word  against 
you,"  cried  Eva  warmly. 

"Not  unless  they  told  falsehoods," 
added    Lillian. 

"They  might  have  done  that," 
commented  E\ia.  "If  they  would 
be  so  mean  as  to  cancel  her  contract 
without  telling  her  until  afterwards, 
they   would   do   almost   anything." 
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"But  what  could  they  tell?"  de- 
manded Esther.  "I  have  good 
grades  and  a  recommendation  from 
the  president.  I  think  I've  always 
behaved  myself  as  well  as  I  could. 
I  do  not  know  what  they  could  say." 

' '  They  may  even  have  told  things 
which  will  make  it  impossible  for  you 
to  get  another  school,"  said  Eva. 

"You  certainly  ought  to  wire 
them  that  you  will  not  release  them 
from  their  contract,"  advised  Lil- 
lian. 

"Yes,  do  it,  Esther,"  urged  Eva. 
"  They  may  at  le/ast  send  you  fifty 
dollars  or  so  as  a  peace  offering. ' ' 

"They  ought  to  pay  half  her  sal- 
ary for  the  year,"   declared   Lillian. 

When  the  girls  had  left, 'Esther 
sat  for  a  long  time  studying  the 
situation.  Lillian  /and  Eva  were 
right;  the  law  was  on  her  side,  and 
if  she  wished  to  cause  trouble  to 
the  school  board,  she  might  be  able 
to  collect  a  part  of  her  salary. 

"  I  've  just  got  to  have  some 
money,  in  order  to  obtain  another 
school,"  she  reflected.  "The  fifty 
dollars  that  Eva  suggested  would 
get  me  a  new  coat  and  pay  for 
transportation  to  several  towns.  I 
can 't  ask  Dad  for  any  more.  He 
made  a  great  effort  in  sending  me 
here  this  summer !  And  now  it 's 
all  for  no  good!" 

She  straightened  up  suddenly.  It 
would  be  for  some  good,  too !  She 
would  make  that  unjust  school-board 
regret  the  cruel  action  taken  against 
her.  She  would  give  them  a  chance 
to  reinstate  the  contract,  or  to  pay 
her  well  for  the  inconvenience  they 
were  causing  or — 

"Well,  if  they  don't  do  the  right 
thing,  I'll  go  straight  to  District 
Twelve     in     the     autumn  and  fairly 


haunt  the  schoolhouse.  I'll  go  in 
the  morning  and  stay  until  four 
o'clock.  If  Mrs.  Ward's  niece 
doesn't  like  to  have  me  there,  she  can 
quit!     I'm  going  to  bjave  a  school." 

It  was  late  when  Esther  finished 
the  letter,  sealed  and  Stamped  it, 
and  laid  it  on  the  desk  beside  the 
small,  yellow  sheet  which  had  caus- 
ed her  so  much  unhappiness. 

She  did  not  go  to  sleep  until 
nearly  dawn,  and  then  she  dozed  for 
a  while.  It  was  late  when  she 
awoke,  and  there  was  not  time  to 
post  the  letter  before  classes. 

At  noon,  she  went  to 'the  post  of- 
fice, her  heart  steeled  against  the 
school  board   of   District   Twelve. 

"I  guess  Mr.  Cordey  will  open  his 
eyes  when  he  reads  what  I  have  to 
say  to  him,"   she  thought  vengeful- 

iy- 

The  letter  slipped  in  the  opening, 
caught  in  the  corner  and  remained 
stationary.  Esther  started  to  push 
it  through,  but  something  stayed 
her  hand. 

Wpit!  Was  that  letter  the  kind 
of  one  she  Avished  to  send  out  as  a 
representative  of  her  own  self?  Was 
she  really  the  kind  of  girl  that  let- 
ter indicated — jealous,  spiteful,  re- 
vengeful? She  clutched  at  it  and 
drew  it  out. 

A  womrn  coming  up  behind  her  to 
mail  a  letter,  glanced  at  her  in  a 
suspicious  Avay. 

"I  must  change  something  before 
I  mail  it,"  murmured  Esther  by  Avay 
of  explanation,  and  the  woman 
smiled. 

"Think  before  you  speak,  and 
think  tAvice  before  you  write,"  nod- 
ded the  Avoman.  "It's  a  lot  harder 
to  fix  up  Avhat's  been  written  than 
what 's  been  spoken,  for  it 's  mighty 
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easy  to  misunderstand  what  some- 
body  else   writes. ' ' 

"I  suppose,"  mused  Esther,  "she 
thinks  I  have  been  quarreling  with 
my  sweetheart,  or  writing  hateful 
things  to  a  girl  friend.  I'm  glad 
even  that  strange  woman  doesn't 
know  how  near  I  came  to  changing 
into    a    hard,    bitter   person." 

She  opened  the  letter  and  read 
it  over  as  she  walked  slowly  home. 
Oh,  was  it  possible  that  he  had  ac- 
tually penned  those  lines  to  Mr. 
Cordey,  who  had  been  so  pleasant 
and  kind  to  her? 

Both  Mr.  Cordey  and  Mr.  Steele 
had  seemed  so  sincere  that  now 
even  with  the  fateful  telegram  on 
her  desk  in  her  room,  it  hardly 
sounded  true  that  they  had  de- 
liberately taken  away  her  position. 

"I  am  sorry  for  them,"  she 
thought,  as  she  tore  the  letter  she 
had  written  into  tiny  bits.  "Un- 
doubtedly Mrs.  Ward  brought  so 
much  pressure  on  them  that  they 
were  forced  to  let  her  niece  have  the 
school.  Henry  Steele  lives  on  one 
of,  her  farms,  and  she  may  have 
threatened  to  make  him  move.  At 
any  rate,  I  know  they  didn't  like  to 
do  it,  and  I'm  not  going  to  make 
any  more  trouble.  I'll  do  my  very 
best  to  get  another  school,  realizing 
thiat  perhaps  I  am  fortunate  not  to 
get  lined  up  with  a  district  that 
boasts  a  meddlesome,  domineering 
woman  like  this  Mrs.  Ward  evident- 
ly  is." 

There  were  two  large  envelopes 
on  the  hall  table  for  her  when  she 
arrived  at  the  boarding  house. 

"0,  this  is  from  Mr.  Cordey — he 
has  sent  me  my  canceled  contract, 
I  presume.  And  this — evidently, 
they  gave  Mr.   Lawton,  the   superin- 


tendent, one  copy,  and  this  is  it." 

She  tried  hard  to  dispel  the  bit- 
ter thoughts  which  threatened  to 
overcome  her  as  she  climbed  the 
stairs  to  her  room.  In  the  upper  hall, 
a  pleasant-faced  girl,  very  handsome- 
ly attired,  rose  from  the  divan  which 
was  kept  there  for  the  accommoda- 
tion  of  the  girls   and   their   visitors, 

"Are  you  Esther  Wells?"  inquired 
the   stranger,     proffering    her    hand. 

"Yes,  that  is  my  name,"  replied 
Esther. 

"I    am    Sylvia    Ward." 

Instantly  Esther  stiffend  and  was 
about  to  ignore  the  hand  extended 
to  her.  Mrs.  Ward's  niece,  of 
course !  Probably  hoping  to  keep 
Esther  quiet,  by  putting  up  some  sort 
of  flowery  talk! 

But  Esther  held  out  her  hand  to 
the  unwelcome  guest.  "No  matter 
what  others  do,  I  am  myself,"  she 
thought  desperately  as  she  tried  to 
control  her  angry  feelings  "I  can 
do  right,  whether  others  do  or  not. 
I  must  remember  that  two  wrongs 
do  not  make   a  right." 

"Will  you  come  into  my  room  and 
have  ;a  comfortable  chair?"  asked 
Esther. 

!"0h,  thank  you!  I  am  so  glad 
you  are  not  provoked  at  me — you  see 
my' aunt  and  I  didn't  know  the 
school  was  taken  when  she  decided 
that  it  would  be  nice  for  me  to  stay 
with  her  and  teach  District  Twelve. 
Of  course  No.  25  pays  more,  but  I 
did  so  want  to  stay  with  auntie.  She 
is  a  darling." 

Again  indignation  swelled  in  Esth- 
er's heart.  Evidently  this  girl  had 
already  obtained  another  school 
when  she  took  a  notion  that  she 
wanted  District  Twelve.  That  made 
it  even  worse  than  if  she  had  had  no 
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other     school     and     District   Twelve 
were  the  last  resort. 

Furious  words  rose  to  her  lips, 
but  she  choked  them  back.  "I  need- 
ed the  school,  but  I  suppose  I  shall 
manage — somehow." 

Amazement  widened  Sylvia  Ward's 
eyes.  "Why — didn't  you  get  the 
contract?  I  have  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Lawton — "  She  burrowed  in  her 
leather  purse.  "Yes,  here  it  is. 
He  says  he  is  mailing  your  con- 
tract. ' ' 

"'Yes,  here  are  the  two  letters." 
Esther  opened  the  envelope  from  Mr. 
Cordey,  and  surprise  appeared  on 
her  countenance  also  as  two  copies 
of  the  canceled  contract  fell  out. 
She  did  not   understand. 

"Well,  what's  in  Mr.  Lawton 's 
letter,  then?"  she  inquired,  speak- 
ing more  to  herself  th^an  to  Sylvia. 

Mr.  Lawton 's  letter  contained  a 
set  of  three  contracts,  and  Esther 
rubbed  her  eyes  as  she  read  her 
own  name  written  in  as  the  teacher 
of  District  Twenty-five  at  a  salary 
of:  ten  dollars  a  month  more  than 
District  Twelve  had  offered  her.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  page  were  the 
signatures  of  the  school  board.  Her 
own   signature   only   was   lacking. 

"Please  sign,  retain  one  copy,  and 
return  the  other  two  to  me.  I  will 
deliver  one  to  the  board  of  the  dis- 
trict," ran  the  second  paragraph  of 
Mr.  Lawton 's  letter. 

"Oh"  gasped  Esther.  "Am  I  to 
•'Ave  your  school?" 

"Of  course,"  said  Sylvia  wonder- 
ingly.      "Didn't   you   know?     Didn't 


you  get  a  telegram?  Oh,  what  must 
you  have  thought?" 

"I  thought  enough,  I  guess!" 
laughed  Esther  in  sheer  relief.  "Let 
me  read  that  telegram  again ! " 

With  Sylvia  at  her  elbow- she  per- 
used the  message  once  more.  "He 
meant  your  contract  was  canceled, 
I  suppose,  and  that  he  was  telling 
Mr.    LaAvton   of   the   exchange. ' ' 

"No  wonder  you  misunderstood," 
cried  Sylvia.  "How  you  must  have 
worried!  Auntie  and  I  talked  it 
over  with  the  other  board  members, 
and  we  all  agreed  that  since  you 
were  a  stranger  in  Mapleton  County 
you  would  just  as  soon  or  rather 
have  my  school  at  the  additional 
salary.  But  I  had  no  idea  Mr.  Cor- 
dey would  be  so  saving  of  his  words 
in  telegraphing  you.  You  see,  I  just 
got  back  here  to  school  last  night, 
but  if  I'd  known  how  that  telegram 
read,  I'd  have  come  to  see  you  right 
away.  I'm  staying  in  the  next 
block." 

Later  on,  Eva  and  Lillian  joined 
them. 

"Why,  you  and  I  are  acquainted," 
said  Eva,  as  Esther  started  to  intro- 
duce them. 

"Yes,  we  are  in  the  same  science 
class, ' '  smiled   Sylvia. 

"And  you  are  Mrs.  Ward's 
niece,"  remarked  Lillian,  after  she 
had  heard  the  story.  "Well,  you 
are  lots  nicer  than  I  would  have 
thought  last  night. ' ' 

Everything  is  lots  nicer  than  it 
was  last  night,"  said  Esther  con- 
tentedly. 


"History  is  a  race  between  education  and  disaster." — H.  G.  Wells. 
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HONOR  ROLL  FOR  JANUARY 


Room  No.  1 
—A— 

Walter  Sistar,  William  Barkley, 
and  Richard  Hill. 

— B—  ' 
Larry    Nelson,    Winifred    Johnson, 
and   Charles  Morrow. 

Room  No.  2 
— A— 
Winfred  Luck,  Joe  Roughton,  Der- 
mont    Bux-khead,    and    Thomas    Mar- 
tin. 

— B— 
Cecil  Bailey,  Wayne  Coble,  Sidney 
Logan,  Charles  Smathers,  Ralph  Mar- 
tin, Earl  Neal,  and  John  Bell. 
Room  No.  3 
— A— 
Willie  Bridges,  Paul  Icord,  James 
Chapman,  Hermon  Nunnery,  H.  Hol- 
lifield,    Ed.    Burleson,    David    White, 
and  Harkley  Green. 
— B— 
James  Bright,   Tom   C  1  e  m  m  o  n  s, 
Horace    Gardner,    Mack    Hyatt,    and 
Jimmie   Camden. 

Room  No.  4 

— A— 

Robert   Brittain,  Randolph   Elliott, 

John  Flannery,  Ernest  Greene,  Chas. 

Hodgins,  Robert  Benfield,  and  Jesse 

Whitman. 

— B— 
Lawrence  Dorsett,  Charles  Everett, 
Goley  Kimery,  Ben  Lee  Simpson, 
Troy  McPearson,  James  Marsh,  Har- 


vard Winn,  Charles  Daggenhardt, 
Russell  Ferris,  Garland  Hicks,  Billie 
Langley,    Woodrow    Spruill,    Charles 
Goodman,   and  Ben    Stone. 
Room  No.  5 
— A— 
William    Allen,    Charlie    Bowman, 
Marvin  Cook,  Andrew    Jarrell,    Mel- 
vin    Gautier,    Neal    Huntley,    Eugene 
Hogan,    Frank    Lett,    Lonnie    Spivey, 
Lawrence  Young,  and  John  West. 
— B— 
Henry   Chester,    Hubert   Grant, 
Woodrow  Murray,    Wade    Philemon, 
Charles  Smith,  and  Mossie  Chauncey. 
Room  No.  6 
— A— 
Jesse  Conner,  John  Kelly,  William 
Mills,  Raymond    Nance,    II  a  r  d  i  n  g 
Klutz,    Ray    Helton,    Austin  Tallent, 
and  Tom  McCauslev. 
— B— 
Ernest   Revis,  Ansel  Jones,  Bill 
Craven,    John    Moore,    John    Owens, 
Ed.  Fisher,  and  Floyd  Causey. 
Room  No.  7 
— A— 
Wesley    Handcock,    Herman    Ham- 
rick,  Dexter  Shoemaker,  J.  D.  Simp- 
son, Latha  Miller,  J.  H.  Evans,  Mar- 
vin Miller,  Lee  Pearce,  Charles 
Mounce,    Perry    Futrel,    Jesse    Tyn- 
dall,  James  Kelly,  Claude  McLaugh- 
lin, Walter  Beaver,  Bill  Barrett,  Ru- 
fus  Hall,  Joe  Stockton,  Dalas  Hodge, 
and  Nathan   Saunders. 


Someone  has  said:  "He  who  teaches  a  child  how  to  read  and  does  not 
teach  him  what  to  read  puts  a  dangerous  weapon  into  his  hand." 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Mr.  N.  E.  Cannady,  State  Electri- 
cal Engineer,  of  Raleigh,  called  on  us 
last  Wednesday  morning. 
— o — 

At  this  writing  we  noticed  the  boys 
coming  from  the  barn  where  they 
had  been  engaged  in  grinding  and 
mixing  dairy  feed.  We  feel  this  will 
be  a  great  saving  to  the  school,  also 
a  profitable  experience  to  the  boys  in 
thus  learning  to  properly  prepare 
dairy   feeds. 

— o — 

The  rainy  weather  for  the  past 
few  days  again  emphasizes  the  need 
of  a  gymnasium  at  the  Training 
School,  where  the  boys  might  have 
room  for  indoor  recreation,  instead 
of  being  confined  to  the  cottage  base- 
ments by  bad  weather,  as  is  now  the 
case. 

— o — 

The  officials  of  the  school  have  al- 
ways felt  that  a  flock  of  sheep  would 
be  profitable,  but  until  recently  the 
plan  had  not  been  tried  out.  We  are 
beginning  on  a  small  scale  and  ex- 
pect to  develop  as  our  ability  to 
handle  a  large  flock  is  proven.  Just 
the  other  day  our  dairyman  reported 
that  two  nice  lambs  had  been  added 
to  our  flock. 

— o — 

Mr.  William  Barnhardt,  of  Char- 
lotte, who  for  a  number  of  years  has 
been  furnishing  Bibles  to  the  school 
for  the  purpose  of  presenting  one  to 
each  paroled  boy  upon  leaving  the  in- 
stitution, recently  sent  one  hundred 
Bibles  to  replenish  the  almost  ex- 
hausted supply  on  hand.  This  is  a 
teacher's  Bible  and  one  that  is  really 


worth  while  for  anyone  to  possess. 
A  great  many  of  the  boys  are  proud 
of  this  gift  of.  Mr.  Barnhardt's 

— o — 
In  the  early  history  of  the  school, 
Mr.  Caesar  Cone,  of  Greensboro,  sup- 
plied the  institution  with  the  denium 
used  in  making  overalls  for  the  boys, 
and  this  donation  was  continued  for 
several  years.  Since  that  time  the 
school  has  grown  so  large  that  we 
are  not  able  to  make  all  the  overalls 
worn  by  the  boys,  still  Mr.  Herman 
Cone  has  kept  up  the  valuable  dona- 
tion begun  by  his  father,  and  sends 
material  whenever  requested.  Only 
last  week  a  bale  of  denium  was  ship- 
ped to  the  school,  for  which  we  are 
deeply  grateful. 

— o — 
Mr.  John  J.  Barnhardt,  of  Con- 
cord, had  charge  of  the  service  in 
the  auditorium  last  Sunday  after- 
noon. After  the  opening  hymn  and 
prayer  Mr.  Barnhardt  made  a  short 
talk  to  the  boys.  He  then  presented 
the  Kannapolis  Y.  M.  C.  A.  male 
quartet,  and  these  splendid  singers 
rendered  a  delightful  program  of 
sacred  songs.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  service  Mr.  Barnhardt  announced 
that  as  there  was  no  minister  sched- 
uled to  visit  the  Training  School  on 
the  fitfh  Sunday,  of  the  months  hav- 
ing five  Sundays,  the  quartet  would 
be  glad  to  come  on  that  date.  We 
were  all  glad  to  hear  this  announce- 
ment as  the  Towel  City  singers  have 
become  popular  favorites  with  both 
the  boys  and  officials  of  the  institu- 
tion. 


REDUCED  ROUND  TRIP  FARES 
FOR  SHORT  TRIPS 

33  1-3  per  cent  Reduction  in  Travel 
Expense 

Round  trip  tickets,  sold  daily  between  stations  dists:i'.3 
150  miles  or  less limit  2  days. 

25  per  cent  Reduction  in  Travel  Ex- 
pense 

Round  trip  tickets,  sold  daily  between  stations  distance 
150  miles  or  less limit  6  days. 

Good  in  Coaches,  Parlor  and  Sleeping  Cars 

—  MULTIPLE  TRIP  — 
Newest  and  most  economical  ticket  ever  offered. 

Between  any  two  stations  on  Southern  Railway  System  for 
period  of  six  months. 

Good  for  individual  purchaser  and  between  stations  distance 
200  miles  or  less. 

The  10-trip  ticket 2  l-2c 

The  20-trip  ticket 2c 

The  30-trip   ticket 1. 8c 

Good  in  Coaches  Only 
Ask  Ticket  Agents 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 
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THE  LENGTH  OF  A  LIFE 

|J         When  I  can  no  longer  labor  by  band  or  heart  or 

*  mind  to  lighten  the  load  of  another;  no  longer  an- 

*  swer  perplexing  questions  and  dispel  doubt;  no 
£  longer  bring  courage  and  faith  and  hope  to  down- 

*  cast  hearts;  no  longer  rise  above  disappointments 

*  and  sorrows;  no  longer  believe  that  mankind  is 
%  slowly,  painfully  but  surely  progressing  to  higher 

*  and  better  things;  no  longer  thrilled  to  the  song  of 

*  the  first  robin  of  spring,  nor  delight  in  a  dew-wet 
%  rose  bud;  no  longer  be  inspired  by  majestic  music 
*t*  and  noble  literature — when  the  merry  eyes  of  youth 
♦>  find  no  answering  reflection  in  my  own,  then  my 
%  life  will  have  been  lived. — J.  Clyde  Colman. 
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THE  MEASURE  OF  A  MAN 

Not— 

"How  did  he  die?" 
But— 

"How  did  he  live?" 
Not— 

"What  did  he  gain?" 
But— 

"What  did  he  give?" 

These  are  the  units 

To  measure   the  worth 

Of  a  man,  as  a  man 

Regardless  of  birth. 
Not— 

"What  was  his  station?" 
But— 

"Had  he  a  heart?" 
And — 

"How  did  he  play 

His  God-given  part? 

Was  he  ever  ready 

With  a  word  of  good  cheer, 

To  bring  back  a  smile, 

To  banish  a  tear?" 
Not— 

"What  was  his  church?" 
Nor — 

"What  was  his  creed?" 
But— 

"Had  he  befriended 

Those  really  in  need?" 
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Not— 
"What  did  the  sketch 
In  the  newspaper  say?" 

But— 

"How  many  were  sorry 
When  he  passed  away?" 
— Exchange. 


THE  SOUTHERN  CROSS  RELIEF  ASSOCIATION 

The  Southern  Cross  Relief  Association  with  Miss  Jenn  Winslow  Coltrane, 
of  Concord,  president,  is  a  new  organization  for  North  Carolina  and  few  peo- 
ple have  information  as  to  its  genesis  or1  its  object.  But  Avhen  once  under- 
stood the  appeal  is  touching,  carrying  in  every  instance  a  human  interest 
story.  The  entire  story  seems  like  an  Utopian  dream,  having  for  its  watch- 
word "love  and  service,"  with  a  hope  of  rendering  a  service  to  childhood  and 
manhood,  to  the  end  that  all  neglected  ones  may  fully  realize  the  highest 
blessings  of  civilization. 

The  entire  project  carries  a  great  and  constant  responsibility.  But  Miss 
Coltrane,  Avho  heads  this  philanthropic  association,  rather  enjoys  a  work  that 
ta.kes  herculean  strength,  and  she  never  looks  back  after  once  putting  her 
shoulder  to  the  wheel.  She  is  a  tireless  worker  with  a  convincing  Way  of  en- 
gaging the  interest  and  sympathy  of  her  co-workers. 

The  object  of  the  Southern  Cross  Relief  Association  is  prompted  by  the 
spirit  of  love  for  struggling  humanity,  stimulating  as  one  participates  in  the 
work  christian  activities,  and  emphasizing  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the 
fatherhood  of  God.  It  is  a  relief  association,  not  a  charity  or  dole  organiza- 
tion. 

The  greatest  evil  that  is  confronting  the  country  today  is  the  army  of  un- 
employed, and  the  Southern  Cross  Relief  Association  is  working  to  the  end 
to  establish  Southern  Cross  Towns  in  different  Southern  states  on  an  acre- 
age with  comfortable  homes,  places  of  worship,  schools,  industrial  interests, 
garden  plots,  and  all  of  the  labor  to  be  done  by  the  unemployed  of  each 
community,  besides  creating  work  for  settlers  of  each  town.  The  funds  for 
this  work  are  gratuitous  gifts,  giving  great  philanthropist  a  golden  opportun- 
ity to  render  a  service  to  humanity,  using  funds  entrusted  to  their  steward- 
ship by  the  Giver  of  all  life.  Federal  aid  is  solicited  only  in  the  gift  of 
grounds,  or  the  equivalent,  nothing  asked  for  from  that  source  for  mainten- 
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ance.  The  whole  story  seems  like  a  beautiful  dream,  but  there  is  not  a 
doubt  gTeater  philanthropic  works  have  developed  from  smaller  beginnings^ 
and  with  the  zeal,  and  high  ideals  combined  with  the  great  wealth  of  the 
country  there  is  great  hope  this  experiment  may  become  a  reality  and  that 
Southern  Cross  Towns  may  dot  the  entire  southland. 

******  *  *  *  * 

USE  COMMON  SENSE 

A  very  timely  article  in  this  issue  captioned  "Saving"  fits  into  many  homes 
wherein  is  the  cry  of  hard  times,  and  in  the  minds  of  many  is  caused  by  de- 
pression. The  article  is  convincing  that  "hard-times"  in  many  instances  have 
been  brought  about  by  excessive  spending,  expressive  of  the  fact  "things 
come  easy  go  easy."  The  time  to  have  economized  was  when  big  monthly 
stipends  were  realized  for  services  on  short  time,  but  instead  there  was  a 
great  desire  to  keep  in  line  with  neighbors,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  a 
little  reflected  glory — to  be  classed  with  a  certain  social  set. 

We  should  have  never  regulated  expenditures  by  what  other  people  ex- 
pect. This  clipping  shows  that  pressure  from  the  outside  encourages  un- 
wise spending,  and  at  the  same  time  destroys  the  possibilities  of  an  attrac- 
tive personality.     For  instance : 

The  young  lady  who  has  to  dress  in  a  certain  fashion  "because  the 
other  girls  do,"  or  the  young  man  who  feels  it  incumbent  on  him  to  pay 
the  money  he  owes  for  his  board  for  an  automobile  trip  suggested  by 
some  of  the  other  employees  in  the  office  "because  a  fellow  doesn't  want 
to  feel  small,  you  know,"  both  have  the  wrong  way  of  looking  at  the 
matter.  What  your  neighbor  affords  has  nothing  to  do  with  what  you 
can  afford.  Such  questions  should  be  settled  from  a  personal  stand- 
point altogether — good  common  sense. 

If  we  may  be  pardoned  for  the  suggestion  we  will  also  call  attention  to  the 
article  "Control  Your  Temper."  It  naturally  follows  that  if  you  control 
your  temper  you  use  your  tongue  less  frequently.  Especially  so,  if  in  ex- 
treme cases  you  count  "ten  before  speaking."  We  heard  this  remark  a  few 
days  ago — "that  a  person's  tongue  acts  as  if  it  were  on  a  swivel."  That  was 
a  new  remark  to  the  writer  and  it  made  its  impress. 

********** 

WE  WELCOME  GOOD  LITERATURE 

The  article  entitled,  "Wesley,  the  Man  Who  Dared,"  from  the  pen  of  Rev. 
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H.  G.  Allen,  pastor  of  Central  M.  E.  Church,  Concord,  is  filled  with  informa- 
tion and  gives  thought  as  to  the  possibilities  of  greater  achievements,  even 
under  the  most  trying  ordeals.  We  are  delighted  at  all  times  to  receive  such 
clean,  wholesome  contributions  as  that  of  Rev.  Allen. 

Reading  matter  of  this  calibre  aids  wonderfully  in  keeping-  the  Uplift  up 
to  the  standard  it  has  always  tried  to  maintain — clean  and  inspirational 
literature. 


A  FINE  FRIEND 

We  just  happened  to  meet  our  mutual  friend,  Mr.  C.  W.  Hunt,  while  mov- 
ing around  in  the  city  of  Charlotte.  He  has  always  proven  a  true  and  con- 
stant friend  to  the  Jackson  Training  School,  and  has  contributed  wonder- 
fully towards  making  the  Uplift  interesting  to  its  many  readers. 

He  in  his  usual  manner  asked  about  the  school,  and  we  with  the  same  in- 
terest inquired  about  his  work. 

Mr.  Hunt  through  his  interest  in  people  and  conditions  and  works  in  the 
church  is  yet  a  young  man.     A  fine  way  to  cheat  Father  Time. 

He,  in  a  modest  but  proud  way  said,  "I  am  a  busy  man,  because  I  want  to 
render  a  service  to  humanity." 

-    He  carries  on  a  wonderful  work,  despite  his  home  duties,  and  other  con- 
ditions that  possibly  would  retard  many. 

Mr.  Hunt  is  lay  leader  for  the  Charlotte  district  of  the  Western  North 
Carolina  Conference,  of  Southern  Methodist  Church,  which  duty,  at  this 
season,  calls  for  many  talks  to  many  congregations,  often  three  a  Sunday, 
when  effort  is  made  to  get  a  more  liberal  support  of  the  Benevolences  of  that 
great  church  body.  He  says  he  gets  a  very  great  thrill  out  of  the  work  he 
is  doing. 

We  gather  from  his  talk  that  his  one  theme  is  faith,  with  a  hope  of  in- 
spiring a  greater  confidence  in  people,  thereby  giving  courage  to  meet  the 
conditions  of  today. 

$  hs^*  •  #  #  #  *  *  #  # 

WHO  INVENTED  THE  ICE  CREAM  CONE? 

We  see  daily  young  and  old  people  moving  on  the  highways  and  byways 
munching  on  an  ice  cream  cone.  We  wager  few  have  ever  thought  how  this 
universally  convenient  way  of  eating  cream,  while  walking  or  riding,  came 
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into  vogue.  Cause  and  effect  are  relative  terms,  and  that  one  follows  the 
other  is  accepted  as  one  of  the  laws  of  nature. 

The  idea  of  the  cream-cone  was  suggested  in  this  way :  an  old  circus  per- 
fermer  at  the  St.  Louis  World  Fair  happened  to  notice  a  yormg  girl  eating 
cream  on  a  waffle.  There  rests  a  question — did  the  waffle  and  cream  attract 
the  old  circus  ridar,  or  did  the  pretty  girl  draw  his  attention'?  But,  in- 
stantly this  circus  man  purchased  a  piece  of  cake,  wrapped  his  cream  in  the 
eake  and  found  it- good  eating. 

Right  then  the  ice  cream  cone  idea  was  projected.  From  a  news  item 
we  learn  the  name  of  the  circus  man  was  Charles  E.  Menches  who  lately 
died  at  the  age  of  72  in  Akron,  Ohio.  He  built  up  a  big  and  profitable 
business  but  never  succeeded  in  getting  a  patent  for  the  ice  cream  cone  it- 
self. 

He  did  not  realize  big  monetary  returns  like  some  of  the  rich  who  capi- 
talized their  ideas,  but  he  must  have  found  satisfaction  in  seeing  the  cone 
the  joy  of  a  child,  besides  he  rendered  service  to  society  because  of  the 
labor  saving  device  in  dish  washing,  and  ai  fine  way  of  giving  quick  service. 

Even  though  his  name  is  unknown  to  the  great  host  of  people  who  do 
him  honor,  the  cone  is  accepted  as  a  universally  popular  invention. 

The  date  of  the  St.  Louis  World  Fair  marks  the  introduction  of  the  ice 
cream  cone.  ''  • 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

With  Old  Hurrygraph 


"There  is  a  destiny  that  makes 

us  brothers, 
None  goes  his  way  alone; 
All  that  we  send  into  the  lives 

of  others 
Comes  back  into  our  own." 

— o — 
A   soft   answer  may  turn  away 
wrath,  but  a  soft  tire  won't. 

A  fix  is  when  you  have  tire  trou- 
ble and  there  is  no  spare  on  your 
car.      That's   a   fix. 

— o — 
A    fad    is    something    that    makes 
several   women   happy,   and   a   whole 
lot  envious. 

— o — 
A  go-getter    is    now    defined  as  a 
person  Avho   Avalks   several   blocks  to 
the  place  where  his  car  is  parked. 
— o — 
Of  course  all  women  have  a  keen 
sense  of  humor.     The  more  you  hu- 
mor them  the  better  they  like  it. 
— o — 
A    Michigan    woman    married    the 
man  who  shot  her  thirteen  years  ago. 
She  has  got  her  revenge  at  last. 
— o — 
Music  on  the  radio  seems  to  be  go- 
ing from  bad  to  worse.     But  it  prob- 
ably reached  the  bottom.    There  may 
be  something  worse  than  present-day 
crooners,  but  this  is  to  be  doubted. 
— o — 
A  noted  scientist  declares  that  hu- 
man life  began  in  a  prehistoric  mud 
puddle.     Possibly  that's    why    politi- 
cians take  such  a  delight  in  slinging 
mud. 

— o — 
Pessimism   is   merely   a   disease   of 


the  mind.  It  places  wrong  con- 
struction on  what  has  happened  and 
denies  absolutely  any  faith  in  or 
hope  for  the  future.  The  pessimist 
is  never  happy.  What  is  more,  he 
gives  the  rest  of  us  a  pain  in  the 
neck   also. 

— o — 
I  wish  the  newspapers  would  stop 
saying  "Spring's  just  around  the  cor- 
ner." The  very  suggestion  that  any- 
thing is  around  the  corner  gives  me 
a  pain  in  the  back  of  my  head.  For 
I  have  learned  too  bitterly  that 
things  that  hide  around  the  corner 
stay  there.  And  stay  and  stay. 
Look  at  prosperity. 

— o — 
Egyptologists  have  triumphantly 
announced  that  after  many  years 
they  have  found  out  the  name  of  the 
woman  who  found  Moses  in  the  bull- 
rushes.  It  was  the  Princess  Hatasu, 
who  reigned  jointly  with  Shotnes  III. 
Which  takes  a  great  load  off  my 
mind;  but,  after,  all,  it's  too  late  to 
do  anything  about  it  now. 

— o — 
The  law-making  bodies  af  all  sorts 
and  minds  are  so  busy  putting  taxes 
on  us  that  they're  faced  with  a  ter- 
rible dilemma.  The  more  they  tax 
us  the  deeper  in  debt  they  are  going, 
and  deficits  are  stalking  abroad  in 
the  land  everywhere.  They've  taxed 
us  on  our  incomes,  autos,  gasoline, 
what  we  buy,  what  we  sell,  property, 
inheritance,  bonds,  cigaretts,  hot 
dog,  (now  known  as  "turkey")  and 
they  can't  think  of  anything  more. 
Here's  a  big  idea!  Why  not  a  tax 
on  taxes?  And  then  they  could  put 
a  tax  on  the  tax  on  the  taxes.  There's 
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really  no  end  to  the  thing.  It's  so 
good  that  I'm  sorry  now  I  suggested 
it. 

— o — 

If  I  know  the  good  old  American 
stock  aright,  it  seeks  no  subsidies, 
asks  no  dole.  All  it  wants  is  a 
chance  to  make  good  by  the  use  of 
hands  and  head.  And  any  alleged 
statesmanship  that  decrees  otherwise 
is  merely  political  bunk. 
— o — 

Isn't  it  too  bad?  Just  when  I 
think  everything  is  all  right,  and  the 
February  days  are  as  mild  as  June 
time;  and  the  sun  is  shining,  and  the 
little  birds  are  singing  so  sweetly; 
and  the  early  spring  flowers  are  in 
bloom,  and  all  is  Avell  with  the  world, 
as  a  planet,  I  get  a  letter  from  the 
income  tax  collector.  And  speaking 
of  taxes,  I'll  have  to  tax  my  ingenu- 
ity to  find  out  what  has  become  of 
my  income,  which  has  been  more  of 
an  outgo. 

I  was  one  of  the  ardent  friends  of 
France  during  the  World  War,  but 
since  that  country  has  adopted  the 
political  policy  of  blaming  the  United 
States  for  all  the  post-bellum  trou- 
bles, my  admiration  for  the  French 
people  has  perceptibly  declined. 
— o — 

The  proposed  government  tax  on 
bootleggers  and  speakeasies  seems 
funny  at  first,  because  the  tax  would 
be  laid  on  activities  forbidden  by 
law.  But  the  government  expects 
them  to  pay    their    income  tax  just 


like  anybody  else.  The  government 
says  you  can't  do  it,  but,  since  you 
do  it,  pay  me.  It's  all  quite  mixed 
up,  but  at  any  rate  I  shall  sternly 
oppose  a  tax  on  burglary,  auto  steal- 
ing and  murder. 

— o — ■ 
The  good  hard  American  dough 
that  we  lent  our  hjel|Oved  Allies  for 
the  purpose  of  helping  them  out 
when  they  were  in  trouble,  isn't  go- 
ing to  come  back  apparently.  And 
it  doesn't  look  as  though  all  the  long, 
diplomatic  letters  full  of  polite  bull 
that  were  ever  sent  out  of  Washing- 
ton will  bring  it  back.  Twelve  bil- 
lion gold  eagles  shot  in  the  air  in 
the  shape  of  Government  loans,  and 
the  Lord  only  knows  how  many  more 
billions  shot  into  the  air  by  trusting 
suckers  who  lent  their  money  abroad 
on  private  borrowing.  "Avoid  for- 
eign entanglements."  Write  it  down 
and  paste  it  in  your  hat.  Make  the 
Congressmen  and  Senators,  and  the 
Vice  President  you  vote  for  this 
year  set  it  to  music  and  sing  it  with 
their  morning  and  evening  prayers. 
No  more  foreign  loans.  No  more  asi- 
nine, idealistic  treaties  that  no  oth- 
er nation  other  than  ourselves  has 
the  slightest  intention  of  recognizing, 
if  such  recognition  does  not  suit  its 
ambition  at  the  moment.  Let  us  con- 
centrate on  our  own  affairs,  invest 
OUR  money  in  America,  and  let  the 
affairs  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
which  are  none  of  our  business,  be 
taken  care  of  by  those  whose  busi- 
ness it  is. 


"The  law  insists  that  the  contents  of  a  can  shall  come  up  to  its  label. 
You  bear  the  name  of  'Christian' ;  are  you  'true  to  label?'  " 

— Kings'  Treasuries. 
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JOHN  WESLEY  THE  MAN  WHO  DARED 

The  following  is  a  part  of  the  sermon   preached   by  Rev.  H.  G.  Allen  in, 
Central  M.  E.  Church,  Concord,  N.  C. 


Back  of  every  great  man  you  will 
find  usually  good  parents.  The  fa- 
ther of  John  Wesley  was  a  graduate 
of  Oxford  and  a  clergyman  of  some 
Avorth.  He  was  unpopular,  which  in 
that  day  meant  that  he  stood  for  cer- 
tain high  ideals.  His  mother,  Susana 
Wesley,  was  one  of  the  greatest 
mothers  of  the  world.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Dr.  Samuel  Annesley, 
descenting  minister.  She  Avas  one  of 
the  best  educated  women  of  her  day, 
hence  the  best  blood  in  England  flow- 
ed through  the  veins  of  the  Wesleys. 
His  dying  mother  said,  ' '  Children  as 
I  am  released,  sing  a  song  of  Praise." 

John  who  was  the  fifteenth  of 
ninteen  children  was  born  in  1703. 
One  historian  says  a  student  at 
Christ  Church  observing  the  method- 
ical ways  of  the  Wesleys  called 
them  Methodists,  but  methodism 
really  gets  its  name  from  the  me- 
thodical ways  of  Susanna  Wesley. 
"When  turned  a  year  old,"  says  one 
writer,  "They  were  taught  to  fear 
the  Lord  and  cry  softly,  and  that 
most  odious  noise,  the  crying  of  chil- 
dren, was  seldom  heard  in  the 
house."  Many  think  that  modern  reli- 
gious  education   began   in  this  home. 

As  soon  as  the  child  could  speak 
he  was  taught  the  Lord's  prayer 
and  afterward  required  to  repeat  it 
at  rising  and  at  bed  time. 

The  children  were  given  special 
courses  in  the  Bible  and  the  doctrine 
in  the  Church.  The  day  after  the 
fifth  birthday  each  child  became  a 
member  of  the  little  home  school 
which  was  carried  on  with  as  much 
system    as    the    modern    city    school. 


The  school  hours  were  from  nine  to 
twelve,  and  two  to  five.  There  was 
poverty  in  this  home.  When  John 
was  three  years  old,  his  father  was 
put  in  jail  for  debt  for  three  years. 
And  three  years  later  John  was  res- 
cued from  their  burning*  home.  It 
was  while  in  this  home  that  John 
Wesley  formed  certain  habits  which 
remained  with  him  throughout  his 
life.  He  formed  the  habit  of  obeying 
conscience,  and  not  doing  anything 
without  careful  consideration.  He 
prayed  and  read  his  Bible  every 
night  and  morning,  obeyed  the  fa- 
ther's injunctions  and  ran  three 
times  around  the  school  garden 
every  day.  This  shows  the  spirit  of 
obedience  in  the  boy. 

In  1720  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
Wesley  entered  Oxford  University. 
Fitchett  the  historian  said,  "Oxford, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century 
was  minus  enthusiasm,  even  for  ath- 
letics. It  was  the  home  of  insincer- 
ity and  idleness.  Ideals  were  low, 
discipline  lack,  and  religion  a  mere 
form.  Wesley  graduated  at  the  age 
of  21  with  the  AB  degree,  and  re- 
ceived his  M  A  at  24.  He  observed 
system  in  his  studies.  Monday  and 
Tuesday  were  given  to  Greek  and  La- 
tin, Wednesday  to  Logic  and  Ethics, 
Thursday  to  Hebrew  and  Arabic, 
Friday  to  Metaphysics  and  Natural 
Philosophy.  Saturday,  to  oratory 
and  poetry,  and  Sunday  to  Divinity. 
He  retired  at  10  P.  M.  and  arose  at 
4  A.  M.  Twice  during  the  days  at 
Oxford  he  suffered  a  hemorrhage  of 
the  lungs.  After  his  graduation  he 
became   a  fellow   at   Lincoln   College 
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and  later  moderator  of  the  classes  at 
Oxford. 

He  made  his  famous  trip  to  Geor- 
gia with  his  brother  Charles  at  the 
are  of  32  for  the  purpose  as  he  said, 
"to  save  his  own  soul."  General 
Oglethorpe  was  in  London  in  the  in- 
terests of  his  enterprises  and  Charles 
Wesley  returned  as  his  secretary  and 
John  as  Chaplain.  Some  historians 
seem  to  think  that  this  trip  to  Geor- 
gia was  a  failure,  but  I  believe  it 
proved  a  success  because  of  the  ex- 
periences of  the  Wesleys  in  Georgia. 
They  gained  a  practical  knowledge 
of  human  life  and  ideals  which  they 
did  not  have.  On  the  boat  going 
over  John  and  Charles  drew  up  a 
plan  of  daily  engagements  that  took 
up  every  moment  of  the  day  from  4 
in  the  morning  to  9  at  night. 

John  gave  up  the  use  of  meat  and 
ate  only  vegetables  and  these  only 
twice  daily.  He  later  reduced  his 
menu  to  bread  alone.  There  were  26 
Moravian  passengers  going  to  Geor- 
gia to  join  others,  a  storm  arose,  and 
after  it  ceased  Wesley  asked  the 
Moravians,  "Were  you  not  afraid?" 
And  they  answered,  "Thank  God, 
No."  Wesley  again  a  s  k  e  d,  "But 
were  your  women  and  children  not 
afraid  V  And  the  a  n  s  we  r,  was, 
"Our  women  and  children  are  not 
afraid  to  die."  Wesley  went  away 
and  pondered  these  answers. 

Wesley  soon  returned  to  England, 
richer  in  experience  because  of  his 
failure  in  Georgia. 

On  May  24th  1783  he  attended  a 
service  at  St.  Pauls,  and  was  impres- 
sed by  the  anthem,  "Out  of  the  Deep 
Have  I  Called  Unto  Thee  0  Lord." 
In  the  evening  he  went  to  Aldersgate 
Street  Meeting  House  and  at  8:45 
he  felt  his  heart  strangely  warmed, 
he    said,    "I    felt    that    I    did    trust 


Christ  for  Salvation  and  an  assur- 
ance was  given  me  that  He  had  tak- 
en away  my  sins."  Wesley  was  re- 
fused admittance  into  Epworth 
Church  by  Mr.  Romley,  so  he  went 
out  and  preached  on  his  Father's 
tombstone,  using  as  his  text,  "The 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  Not  Meat 
and  Drink,  But  Peace  and  Joy  in  the 
Holy  Ghost."  Thousands  were 
standing  outside  in  the  rain,  and 
with  tears  streaming  down  their 
cheeks  surrendered  to  God. 

Wesley  went  throughout  England 
preaching  to  the  people  wherever 
he  could  find  them  and  at  first  there 
was  much  opposition.  He  interpret- 
ed these  persecutions  as  God's  will 
and  in  his  journal  wrote,  "By  how 
gentle  degrees  does  God  prepare  us 
for  his  will.  Two  years  ago  a  piece 
of  dirt  grazed  my  shoulders,  it  was 
a  year  after  that  that  a  stone  struck 
me  between  the  eyes,  last  month  I 
received  one  blow  and  this  evening 
two.  One  before  we  came  into  town, 
and  one  after  we  came  out.  For 
though  one  man  struck  me  on  the 
breast  with  all  his  might  till  the 
blood  gushed  out,  I  felt  no  pain.  The 
Lord  is  my  Helper,  I  will  not  fear 
what   man   will   do   unto   me." 

John  Wesley  did  not  intend  to 
found  a  church.  He  went  about 
preaching  the  Gospel  of  Experience, 
and  the  people  liked  it  and  the 
church  was  the  out  growth  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christian  experience.  He 
traveled  during  his  ministry  250,000 
miles,  the  equivalent  to  ten  times 
around  the  earth.  He  preached  more 
than  40,000  times,  he  rode  on  horse 
back  until  he  was  disabled  in  his 
69th  year,  afterward  by  coach.  Com- 
ments in  his  journal  indicate  that  he 
read  almost  three  hundred  volumes 
during    his    travels    including  almost 
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every  subject.  Wesley  had  a  remark- 
able constitution  for  endurance. 

He  suffered  much  from  what  he 
called  in  his  journal  "Consumption." 
At  the  age  of  51  he  thought  he  was 
going  to  die  and  wrote  the  following 
in  script  ion  to  be  written  on  his 
tombstone,  "Here  lieth  the  body  of 
John  Wesley,  a  brand  plucked  out 
of  the  burning,  who  died  of  consump- 
tion in  the  51st  year  of  his  age.  Not 
leaving  after  his  debts  are  paid,  10 
lbs.  behind  him,  praying  God  be  merci- 
ful to  me,  an  unprofitable  servant." 

He  lived  37  years  after  this  break- 
down during  which  time  he  did  the 
greatest  work  of  his  life.  The  rea- 
son for  his  long  life  was  that  he 
spent  much  of  his  time  out  of  doors. 
His  habits  were  regular,  he  slept  and 
woke  when  he  would.  He  once  wrote 
that  he  had  not  lost  a  single  night's 
sleep  in  over  50  years. 

In  a  letter  dated  Dec.  10th  1777, 
he  says,  "You  do  not  understand  my 
manner  of  life,  though  I  am  always 
in  haste  I  am  never  in  a  hurry,  be- 
cause I  never  undertake  more  work 
than  I  can  get  through  with  in  per- 
fect calmness  of  spirit.  It  is  true 
I  travel  four  or  five  thousand  miles 
a  year  but  I  generally  travel  in  my 
carriage  and  consequently  am  as  re- 
tired ten  hours  in  a  day,  as  if  I  was 
in  a  wilderness,  so  there  are  a  few 
persons  in  the  kingdom  who  spend 
so  many  hours  secluded  from  all 
company.  I  feel  and  grieve,  but  by 
the  grace  of  God  I  fret  at  nothing." 

In  1786  he  wrote,  "I  am  now  en- 
tered into  the  83rd  year  of  my  age, 
I  am  a  wonder  to  myself.  It  is  now 
12  years  since  I  have  felt  any  such 
sensation  as  weariness.  I  am  never 
tired,  such  is  the  goodness  of  God." 

Three  years  later  he  wrote  in  his 
86th  year,  "I  am  now    an    old  man, 


decayed  from  head  to  foot,  my  eyes 
are  dim,  my  right  hand  shakes  much, 
my  mouth  is  hot  and  dry  every  morn- 
ing. I  have  a  lingering  fever  every 
day,  however,  Blessed  be  God  I  do 
not  slack  my  labor,  I  can  preach 
and   write   still." 

The  close  of  Wesley's  life  is  like 
(the  close  of  the  perfect  day.  On 
Feb.  22nd,  1791,  he  preached  his  last 
sermon  in  the  dining  room  of  a 
friend  on  the  text,  "Seek  Ye  The 
Lord  While  He  May  Be  Found." 
The  next  day  he  returned  to  his  home 
at  City  Eoad  and  the  doctor  was 
called  and  everything  possible  was 
done  for  him.  But  his  time  had 
come  and  on  Tuesday  March  1st,  he 
was  asked  if  he  suffered  any  pain 
and  replied,  "No."  And  then  he  be- 
gan singing  "All  Glory  to  God  in 
The   Sky,  and    Peace    be    Restored." 

He  then  expressed  a  desire  to 
write  and  a  pen  and  paper  were 
given  him  but  he  could  not.  Some 
one  then  asked  him  if  he  had  any- 
thing to  say  and  he  replied,  "Noth- 
ing but  that  God  is  with  us."  He 
then  expressed  a  desire  to  get  up 
and  when  seated  upon  a  chair  said 
among  other  things,  "Speak  Lord  to 
all  o/ur  hearts  and  let  them  know 
that  thou  looseth  tongues."  Again 
he  tried  to  sing,  but  could  not  and 
concluded  the  effort  by  saying,  "Now 
we  have  done,  let  us  go  hence." 

Afterward  he  returned  to  bed  and 
asked  Joseph  Bradford  about  the 
key  and  contents  of  his  bureau  and 
said,  "I  would  have  all  things  ready 
for  my  executors,  let  me  be  buried 
in  nothing  but  what  is  woolen  and 
let  my  corpse  be  carried  in  my  cof- 
fin into  the  chapel.  Later  in  the  day 
he  said,  "The  best  of  all,  God  is  with 
us."  He  died  March  2nd  at  10  A.  M. 
in  his  88th  year. 
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CONTROL  YOUR  TEMPER! 


By  W.  A.  Granville 


A  bad  temper  not  only  makes  a 
bad  impression  upon  others,  but  it 
poisons  morally,  mentally  and  physi- 
cally the  man  who  gives  way  to  it. 
The  commonest  and  most  dreadful 
poisons  are  those  we  carry  around 
with  us  in  our  minds,  and  of  these 
anger  is  the  deadliest  to  our  hap- 
piness and  success  in  life. 

Most  anger  is  the  irritation  of  of- 
fended vanity;  our  pride  is  hurt. 
Anger  is  self-esteem  on  fire.  We 
think  a  lot  of  our  opinion,  and  when 
someone  appears  to  ignore  it  or 
sneer  at  it,  it  is  as  if  he  threw  mud 
on  our  white  flannel  trousers.  An- 
ger unnerves  our  hand,  blinds  our 
vision,  impairs  our  judgment;  and 
when  it  leaps  to  vengeance  it  invari- 
ably overshoots  the  mark,  bringing 
to  us  regret  and  remorse  instead  of 
satisfaction. 

Physically,  anger  produces  dis- 
eased conditions,  as  headache,  loss  of 
appetite,  deranged  digestion,  even 
fainting  spells.  In  one  instance  the 
anger  of  a  mother  had  such  an  effect 
upon  her  suckling  child  that  it  died 
of  paroxysms.  Not  only  the  oc- 
casional outburst  of  anger  but  those 
states  we  might  call  chronic  anger, 
such  as  impatience,  petulance,  irrita- 
tion, bad  temper,  and  the  like,  pro- 
duce as  clear  form  of  intoxication 
(poisoning)  as  alcohol.  If  one  can 
clean  the  harmful  ferments  out  of 
the  body  by  a  dose  of  salts,  he  can 
also  dense  his  mind  of  far  more 
toxic  contents  by  forgiving  his  ene- 
mies every  night  before  he  goes  to 
sleep,  by  daily  purging  his  conscious- 
ness of  all  hates,  resentments  and 
grudges.     "He  that  is  slow  to  anger 


is  better  than  the  mighty;  and  he 
that  ruleth  his  spirit  than  he  that 
taketh  a  city." 

Anger  distorts  the  features  and 
makes  even  a  handsome  face  ugly; 
it  gives  a  vicious  twist  to  the  smile 
and  a  forbidding  cast  to  the  eye.  It 
distorts  our  thoughts.  We  become 
unpleasant  companions  to  ourselves 
as  well  as  to  others,  and  from  our- 
selves there  is  no  escape.  Few,  if 
any,  good  deeds  have  been  done  in 
anger,  while  all  manner  of  crimes 
are  due  to  the  intemperance  of 
Wrath.  'An  angry  man  stirreth  up 
strife  and  a  furious  man  aboundeth 
in  transgression." 

Don't  transact  any  kind  of  busi- 
ness in  the  heat  of  anger.  When 
you  are  "mad  clean  through,"  you 
are  at  the  mercy  of  a  cool-headed  op- 
pone  n  t.  Don't  do  anything  until 
your  anger  has  died  out.  Don't  say 
words  or  pass  judgment  until  your 
brain  has  cooled  down.  Never  write 
a  letter  Avhile  you  are  angry.  If  you 
do,  lay  it  aside.  In  a  few  days  you 
can  come  back  at  your  opponent 
much  more  effectively. 

When  your  mind  is  threatened 
with  an  explosion  of  anger,  stay 
your  hand;  keep  your  mouth  shut! 
"Count  ten  .  .  .  and  you  won't  say 
it."  Sometimes  it  may  be  necessary 
to  count  more  than  ten.  Ex-Presi- 
dent Coolidge  declares  that  words 
which  he  left  unsaid  never  caused 
him  any  trouble.  General  Grant 
was  said  to  be  able  to  keep  his 
mouth  shut  in  seven  languages.  A 
most  enviable  reputation!  In  the 
Bible  we  read,  "Even  a  fool  is  count- 
ed wise  when  ke  holdeth  his  peace." 
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SAVING 

By  Rev.  F.  E.  Learner 


"Down  to  the  last  dollar.  In  debt. 
Credit  gone." 

I  have  searched  all  day  for  work. 
Every  job  is  taken  and  hundreds  are 
on  the  waiting  list.  At  the  shop 
everything  was  closed  but  the  office 
and  they  told  me  there  that  nobody 
knew  when  the  shop  would  open 
again. 

I  went  around  to  the  coal  yard  to 
order  coal  and  they  reluctantly  in- 
formed me  that  they  could  not  let 
me  have  any  more  coal  on  time.  At 
the  grocery  they  handed  me  our  bill 
for  groceries  with  this  request  print- 
ed plainly  at  the  bottom,  "Please  set- 
tle your  account.  We  are  pressed 
for  funds."  Things  look  pretty  blue. 
"Molly,  I  would  not  care  for  myself, 
but  you  and  the  babies,  I  cannot  see 
you  and  the  babies  hungry  and  cold. 
What  can  I  do?  There  is  the  ear — 
if  I  only  could  sell  it — we  never 
needed  it  anyway — and  what  it  has 
cost  us — and  we  can't  use  it — for  we 
are  bankrupt. 

"Molly,  we  are  so  short  sighted. 
When  I  had  work  every  day  and 
plenty  of  money  coming  in  every 
week,  we  spent  it  all  as  fast  as  it 
came  in,  never  thinking  that  the  good 
times  might  end.  And,  now  they 
have  ended,  with  no  work,  nothing 
saved  and  want  staring  us  in  the 
face.  Had  we  been  Avise  and  saved, 
Molly,  you  and  the  babies  would 
have  plenty  now  and  for  months  to 
come." 

"Oh,  Robert,  dear!  Please  don't 
worry  about  me,  only  the  babies, 
just  so  the  precious  little  ones  have 
plenty  to  eat  and  their  little  bodies 
are    kept    warm.     Surely,  Robert, 


something  will  come  our  way.  Sure- 
ly times  will  be  better  soon  and  there 
will  be  work  again  and  plenty  for 
all.  And  then,  Robert,  I  have  been 
thinking  that  we  should  turn  over  a 
new  leaf — that  Ave  should  have  a  sav-~ 
ings  account — and — that  when  our 
debts  are  all  paid — wTe  should  take 
so  much  out  of  your  pay  envelope 
every  week  and  place  it  in  the  sav- 
ings account.  And  then,  Robert,  we 
should  stop  buying  things  we  do  not 
need  and  wasting  our  money  in  other 
ways. 

"Robert !  Robert !  Why  do  you 
look  at  me  in  that  way?  Do  you 
think  I  have  gone  mad?  No,  Robert. 
I  have  come  to  my  senses.  I  have 
t  bought  it  all  over  for  days  and 
dreamed  about  it  nights.  I  mean  it 
all.  Robert — and — are  you  not  wil- 
ling to  turn  the  new  leaf  with  me?" 

"Molly!  Darling!  I,  too,  have 
thought  it  all  over  and  dreamed 
about  it.  Here's  my  hand — we'll  turn 
the  new  leaf  together — we'll  save  for 
the  rainy  day." 

Robert  and  Molly  facing  the  cold 
facts  of  debts  and  poverty  came  to 
their  senses  and  right  conclusions 
and  challenged  their  Avills  and  the 
best  Avithin  them  to  live  ever  after 
Avisely,  safely  and  righteously. 

Thousands  of  young  married  peo- 
ple are  facing  today  the  same  cold 
facts  that  Robert  and  Molly  faced 
— the  cold  facts  of  debt,  poverty  and 
Avant.  And  they  are  facing  them  be- 
cause, Avhile  earning  from  forty  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per 
Aveek  they  spent  all  of  their  earnings 
day  by  day,  much  unwisely  and  some 
in  riotous  living. 
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A  professional  man  told  me  lately 
that  when  his  income  per  week  was 
up  in  the  hundreds  he  purchased  a 
car,  paying  for  the  luxury  $4,000, 
and  that  when  the  depression  came 
it  swept  away  everything — his  $4,000 
car  going'  for  $250. 

The  young  wife  of  a  railway  man 
told  a  friend  of  hers  the  other  day: 
"My  husband,  you  know,  is  an  ex- 
soldier.  We  planned  that  when  he 
received  his  bonus  money  from  the 
government  we  would  use  it  in  pay- 
ing our  back  rent  and  other  debts, 
but  when  the  money  came  we  chang- 
ed our  minds  and  bought  a  car  that 
we  did'  not  need.  Now  we  have  the 
car,  our  debts,  a  disappointed  gro- 
ceryman,  a  disappointed  butcher,  a 
disappointed  landlord  and  the  finger 
of  scorn  saying  'and  that  is  the  way 
you  spent  your  bonus  money.'  Well, 
we  are  not  the  only  ones  who  bought 
a  car  they  did  not  need  with  the 
bonus  money  that '  should  have  been 
used  for  debts  or  saved  for  groceries, 
clothing  and  rent. 

"My  husband  is  a  sober  man.  He 
works  every  day  and  receives  good 
wages  but  we  can't  get  ahead.  We 
can't  even  pay  our  debts.  I  don't 
knoAV  what  is  the  matter.  Some- 
thing is  wrong  somewhere." 

The  other  evening  I  sat  and  talk- 
ed for  some  time  with  two  young 
married  people  about  everyday 
things,  drifting  into  shop  life,  the 
husband  being"  a  shop  man.  Abrupt- 
ly, he  said,  "A  shop  man  cannot  get 
anywhere.  I  do  not  know  of  a  shop 
man,  young  or  old,  who  has  saved 
any  money."  After  a  pause  I  quiet- 
ly replied,  "I  know  of  several  shop 
men  who  have  saved.  A  few  of 
them  are  millionaires  and  benefac- 
tors. A  very  close  friend  of  mine 
has  worked  in  the  shop  all  his  life. 


Many  a  day  he  worked  for  a  dollar 
wage.  Part  of  every  week's  earn- 
ings he  saved.  Depression  came, 
shops  closed,  banks  failed,  business 
went  bankrupt,  and  thousands  beg- 
ged  for  work  and  bread. 

' '  This  friend  was  out  of  work  for 
months,  but  he  had  saved.  Careful- 
ly he  drew  from  his  savings  account 
and  carefully  purchased  food  and 
clothing  for  his  family.  And  Avhen 
the  shops  opened  he  went  to  work 
without  a  debt. 

"This  shop  man  continued  to 
live  clean  and  frugal,  saving  money 
and    accumulating  property. 

"Now  he  lives  on  the  sunny  side 
of  the  street  in  comfort,  watching 
the  world  go  by  and  wishing  every 
toiler   a   rich   reward." 

Then  I  told  these  young  people  of 
the  young  couple  who  began  house- 
keeping on  a,  salary  of  six  hundred 
dollars  a  year;  of  howT,  too  poor  to 
buy  furniture,  they  made  tables, 
cupboards,  dressers  and  chairs  of 
store  boxes,  bedroom  carpets  of  gun- 
ny sacks  and  mattresses  of  straw; 
of  how  they  saved  until  they  were 
owners  of  houses,  bank  accounts 
and  the  luxuries  of  a  happy  home. 
Here  I  was  i  n  t  e  r  r  u  p  ted  by  the 
young  husband  Avith  this  confession, 
"We  made  our  great  mistake  when 
we  were  first  married.  We  did  not 
appreciate  the  value  of  money.  Our 
salary  then  was  ninety  dollars  per 
week  and  we  spent  it  as  fast  as  we 
earned  it.  We  did  not  save  a  pen- 
ny. We  should  have  saved  hun- 
dreds, yes  thousands  of  dollars,  but 
we  saved  nothing."  The  young  man 
hesitated,  his  lips  quivered,  he  ceas- 
ed speaking,  the  young  wife  looked 
at  him  from  across  the  table  and 
then  at  me  and  said,  "Yes,  we  have 
failed."     That  was  all.     Then  I  said, 
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"You  have  told  me  the  story  of 
thousands  of  young  married  people. 
You  have  stated  the  cause  of  the 
country-wide  cry  of  distress.  De- 
pression  affects  those  most  who 
have  wasted.  Depression  comes  as 
sure  as  winter.  Prepare  for  its 
coming*.  The  great  philanthropists, 
the  benefactors  of  the  race  have 
been  men  with  the  saving  instinct. 
Nearly  all  of  our  institutions  of  en- 
lightment     an    mercy — colleges,    uni- 


versities, homes  for  the  aged,  or- 
phan, the  blind  and  the  helpless — 
hospitals  for  the  sick,  the  crippled, 
the  insane;  have  been  founded,  en- 
dowed and  perpetuated  by  men  and 
women   of   the   saving  grace." 

Wise  benefactors  desire  to  leave 
their  savings  in  endowments  that 
cannot  be  diminished,  nor  wasted 
and  that  shall  continue  to  bear  in- 
terest for  the  maintenance  of  the 
institutions  they  choose  to  benefit. 


BIBLE  IN  919  TONGUES 

Translations  of  the  Bible  or  portions  of  it  have  been  made  in  919 
languages  and  dialects.  The  latest  portion  to  be  published  is  the  Gos- 
pel of  St.  Mark  in  Atche,  a  dialect  used  by  one  of  the  tribes  on  the  coast 
of  Western  Africa.  Of  the  more  than  500  languages  and  dialects 
spoken  in  Africa,  only  about  275  have  been  published,  while  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  others  have  not  even  been  reduced  to  writing. 

India  has  the  Bible  printed  in  111  out  of  the  179  languages  and  hun- 
dreds of  dialects  spoken  there.  Total  translations  made  to  date  include 
complete  Bibles  in  172  languages.  New  testaments  in  179  languages, 
excerpts  in  96  languages,  and  portions  consisting  each  of  a,  complete 
book  in  the  Bible  in  472  languages. 

Despite  the  fact  that  about  700,000,000  Bibles  have  been  distributed 
throughout  the  world,  a  shortage  of  Bibles  is  said  to  exist  in  those 
countries  which  have  no  written  or  published  languages.  Millions  of 
Indians  in  South  America  are  still  without  knowledge  of  the  Bible. 
The  New  Testament  appears  in  only  three  of  the  Indian  tongues  spoken 
there. 

Of  the  two  translations  of  the  New  Testament  thus  far  published 
for  the  Indians  in  Central  America,  the  latest  is  in  Cakachiquel  and 
was  issued  recently  by  the  American  Bible  Society  for  a  tribe  in 
Guatemala. — Selected. 
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ST.  VALENTINE'S  DAY 

(Selected) 


Shakespeare  in  his  writings  alludes 
to  St.  Valentine's  Day  as  the  day 
on  which  birds  choose  mates  and 
begin  to  couple. 

For  a  long  time  it  has  been  the 
custom  of  young  people  to  send  to 
one  another  Valentines  of  friend- 
ship and  love  on  St.  Valentine's  Day 
— the  14th  day  of  February.  For 
mere  fun  they  sometimes  send  comic 
Valentines. 

Sometimes  people  have  a  grudge 
or  hatred  for  one  another  and  send 
Valentines  of  an  evil  nature  vent- 
ing their  spleen  on  those  they  do  not 
like.  That  has  no  ethical  justifica- 
tion.    We  would  call  that  cowardly. 

St.  Valentine's  Day,  the  14th  of 
February,  for  centuries  has  been  a 
day  dear  to  young  people.  This  day 
had  its  origin  among  the  ancient 
Romans.  At  the  feast  of  the  Luper- 
cabia,  which  was  held  on  the  15th  of 
February,  the  names  of  all  the  vir- 
gin daughters  of  Rome  were  put  in 
a  box,  and  drawn  therefrom  by  the 
young  men.  Each  young  man  was 
bound  to  offer  a  gift  to  the  maiden 
Avho  fell  to  his  lot,  and  to  make  her 
his  partner  during  the  time  of  the 
feast. 


St.  Valentine  was  a  bishop  of 
Rome  in  the  latter  part  of  the  third 
century.  He  was  successful  in  con- 
verting many  of  the  pagan  Romans 
to  Christianity.  For  this  reason  he 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Rom- 
an Emperor  who  hated  and  persecut- 
ed the  little  christian  band,  and  he 
was  martyred  by  orders  of  the  ruler, 
first  beaten  with  clubs,  and  then  be- 
headed. The  date  of  his  death  was 
Feb.  14th,  270  A.  D. 

Archbishop  Wheatley  says  that 
"St.  Valentine  was  so  famous  for 
his  love  and  charity  that  the  custom 
of  choosing  valentines  on  this  festi- 
val took  its  rise  from  thence." 

When  the  saint  came  to  be  placed 
in  the  calendar,  his  name  was  given 
to  the  day  of  his  death,  and  this  was 
made  a  festival,  called  "St.  Valen- 
tine's Day." 

More  or  less  superstition  has  been 
attracted  to  this  day  all  through  the 
centuries.  Even  in  our  country  some 
people  regard  it  as  the  best  day  to 
plant  early  garden  seed.  But  the 
13th  or  loth  day  of  February  is  just 
as  good  a  day  on  which  to  plant  your 
seed,  the  condition  of  soil  and  cli- 
mate being  the  same. 


because  the  memory  of  it  always  lasts. 

"Don't  let  the  bogey  of  overwork  scare  you.  As  many  people  die 
from  overshirk  as  from  overwork.  You  will  have  to  die  sometimes. 
You  cannot  choose  the  time  or  place,  but  you  can,  in  a  measure,  choose 
the  method.  That  is,  you  can  choose  whether  you  shall  die  of  overwork, 
after  having  really  accomplished  something  in  life,  or  whether  you  shall 
die  from  overshirk,  merely  rusting  out,  afraid  to  attempt  anything  for 
fear  it  will  kill  you." — Selected. 
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THE  VALENTINE  THAT  FLEW 


(Child's  Gem) 


Bob  and  Betty  found  the  poor  lit- 
tle bird  flapping  in  the  gutter.  Bob 
ran  to  pick  it  up. 

"It  must  have  fallen  out  of  its 
nest  up  there,  he  told  his  sister.  He 
pointed  to  the  the  eaves  of  the  tall 
house  that  stood  along  the  street. 
"It's  a  baby  pigeon !" 

' '  We  can't  put  it  back — way  up 
there!"  Betty  said.  "We  couldn't 
get  up  there  even  if  we  knew  where 
the  nest  is !"  She  stroked  the  gray 
feathers  gently. 

"It  will  die  if  we  leave  it  here. 
We  must  take  it  home  and  feed  it;" 
Bob  said. 

So  they  carried  the  baby  pigeon 
home  with  them,  and  Bob  made  a 
fine  cage,  for  it  out  of  a  big  box 
with  a  piece  of  screen  over  it.  Moth- 
er said  they  might  keep  the  baby 
bird  if  they  would  remember  to  feed 
it  every  day.  Bob  and  Betty  prom- 
ised. 

They  named  him  "Flutters"  be- 
cause he  was  always  flapping  his 
half-feathered  wings  and  acting  as 
if  he  wanted  to  fly. 

Every  morning  and  every  night 
they  gave  Flutters  some  bread  and 
milk  to  eat.  They  sprinkled  sand 
on  the  paper  that  covered  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cage,  and  he  ate  some  of 
that,  too.  They  kept  fresh  water 
where  the  little  bird  could  have  a 
drink  any  time  he  wanted  it.  At 
first  Flutters  did  not  know  how  to 
eat.  Baby  pigeons  are  fed  by  their 
mothers  while  they  live  in  the  nest. 
Bob  and  Betty  could  take  him  out  of 
his  cage,  and  he  would  perch  on  their 
hands  and   shoulders. 

All    summer    the    children    played 


with  Flutters  and  kept  him  on  the 
back  porch  in  his  cage.  Little  by 
little  Flutters  learned  to  use  his  blue- 
gray  wings  and  fly.  It  was  funny 
to  watch  him  at  first,  but  by  and  by 
he  (could  fly  so  well  that  Bob  and 
Betty  Avere  afraid  that  he  would  fly 
away  if  he  got  out.  Father  built 
Flutters  a  big  flying  cage  of  wire  at 
the   end   of  the   chicken   yard. 

Summer  passed  and  cooler  days 
came,  but  Flutters  was  not  happy  in 
his  big  cage.  It  never  grew  very 
cool  in  the  South  where  Bob  and 
Betty  lived. 

At  Christmas  time  grandfather 
and  grandmother  invited  Bob  and 
Betty  to  come  visit  them.  Bob  and 
Betty  said  they  must  take  Flutters, 
too.  Mother  agreed  that  they  might, 
because  grandfather  had  a  big  farm 
and  there  would  be  plenty  of  room 
for  one  little  pigeon   extra. 

But  when  Bob  showed  Flutters  to 
grandfather  and  said  he  Avas  going 
to  let  the  pigeon  out  for  a  fly,  grand- 
father laughed  and  told  Bob  not  to. 

"Your  pigeon  Avill  fly  right  back 
to  your  house  in  the  city  if  you  let 
him  free !  He's  a  homing  pigeon — 
that  means  he  flies  home  to  the  place 
where  he  used  to  live,"  grandfather 
laughed. 

So  Flutters  had  to  be  content  with 
the  wire  cage  on  the  side  of  the  barn 
that  grandfather  and  Bob  made  him. 

They  stayed  at  grandfather's  a 
month,  and  then  mother  took  Betty 
and  returned  to  the  city.  Bob  Avas 
left  to  visit  a  Avhile  longer. 

"Do  you  know  Avhat  day  this  it, 
Bob?"  grandmother  asked  Bob  one 
morning.      "It's    Valentine's     Day — 
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and  here's  a  pretty  valentine  Betty 
sent  you  in  the  mail !" 

"0,  dear!"  Bob  cried.  "I  forgot 
to  send  her  one !  And  now  it's  too 
late — the  mail  man  has  gone !" 

All  morning  Bob  felt  unhappy 
that  he  had  not  remembered  to  send 
Betty  and  mother  valentines.  Then 
suddenly  he  had  an  idea. 

He  went  and  asked  grandmother 
about  it,  and  grandfather  said  he 
thought  it  was  a  good  one.  Bob 
took  a  piece  of  thin  paper  and  drew 
a  heart  on  it.  He  painted  it  red 
with  crayon  and  printed :  "Bob's  love 


to   Betty   and   mother   and   father." 

Grandfather  helped  him  roll  the 
little  paper  carefully  around  Flut- 
ter's leg  and  tied  it  with  a  thread. 
They  they  turned  Flutters  loose. 

"He  is !  He  is  flying  right  toKvard 
home !"  Bob  cried.  "And  he  will  be 
there  in  time  with  my  valentine!" 
Sure  enough,  next  day  a  letter 
came  from  mother  saying  that  Flut- 
ters had  reached  home  with  Bob's 
message.  "It  was  the  nicest  and  most 
surprised  valentine  I  ever  had,"  Bet- 
ty wrote  to  Bob. 


STATE  ECONOMY 


You've  got  to  admit  that  the  State  is  meeting  a  financial  situation 
with  rigid  economy.  It  has  been  that  way  for  a  couple  of  years  and  it 
is  more  and  more  exacting.  The  budget  commission,  which  controls  ex- 
penditures, is  giving  notice  to  all  State  departments,  institutions  and 
spending  agencies  of  whatever  nature,  that  only  70  per  cent  of  the  legis- 
lative appropriation — the  amount  allotted  the  institutions  or  whatever 
— will  be  available  for  the  coming  fiscal  year,  beginning  July  1.  Some 
people  don't  fancy  the  budget  method.  These  hold  that  the  institutions 
should  have  all  the  legislature  appropriated  and  that  nobody  should  have 
the  right  to  withhold  it.  But  the  legislature  gave  the  budget  commis- 
sion the  authority  and  it  is  well  it  did.  Anybody  would  play  hob  spend- 
ing money  that  isn't  there  to  spend. 

The  first  two  quarters  of  the  present  fiscal  year  the  institutions  were 
allotted  80  per  cent  of  the  allowance,  quarterly.  To  bring  this  year's 
expenditure  down  to  70  per  cent,  made  necessary  by  conditions,  the 
institutions  will  have  to  reduce  expenditures  to  60  per  cent  of  the  al- 
lottment  for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year.  They  will  live  hard  but 
they  will  survive  and  no  doubt  be  the  stronger  in  the  end  for  the  ex- 
perience. Anybody  who  hasn't  suffered  poverty  lacks  a  most  valuable 
experience  in  training — in  learning  how  little  one  can  get  along  on 
when  he  has  to. 


-Statesville  Daily. 
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ST.  VALENTINE'S  DAY 


By  Majel  Ivey 


The  present-day  methods  of  cele- 
b  r  a  t  i  n  g  St.  Valentine's  Day  with 
comic  skits,  gala-attire,  sentimental 
verse  and  lovers'  gifts  are  so  far  re- 
moved from  the  idea  of  piety  of  14 
centuries  ago  that  it  seems  almost 
sacrilegious  to  couple  the  day  with  a 
patron  saint. 

However  Cupid  has  not  fallen 
down  on  his  job,  for  mystery,  love 
and  romance  are  just  much  a  part 
of  the  spirit  of  Valentime  today"  as 
in  the  days  when  love-lorn  youths 
transferred  sweet  thoughts  on  lace 
papers  adorned  with  dangling  red 
hearts,  cooing  doves  and  vividly-col- 
ored flowers. 

There  are  many  customs  from 
which  Valentine's  Day  is  supposed  to 
have  had  its  origin  but  the  most  gen- 
erally-accepted one  is  the  belief  held 
in  the  Middle  Ages  that  on  Febru- 
ary 14,  the  birds  began  to  pair,  this 
day  being  looked  upon  as  being  es- 
pecially consecrated,  too  we  have 
gleaned  this  bit  of  information.  In 
Chaucer's  "Parliament  of  Flowers," 
Ave  find:  "For  this  was  on  Seynt 
Valentine's  Day  when  every  fowle 
cometh  to  choose  his  mate."  Other 
literature  of  the  14th  and  15th  cen- 
turies also  contains  allusions  to  this 
belief. 

From  ancient  English  literature, 
of  celebrating  the  feast  of  Luperca- 
lia  on  the  14th  of  February  comes 
another  theory  regarding  the  origin 
of  the  day. 

It  was  customary  for  the  young 
people,  in  the  community  to  write 
their  names  on  a  slip  of  paper.  These 
were  dropped  into  a  saered  urn  and 
drawn  out  by  chance  by  the  men.  It 


was  the  duty  of  each  youth  to  pair 
off  for  the  next  year  with  the  girl 
whose  name  he  drew. 

Later,  clergymen  substituted  the 
names  of  saints  for  those  of  the 
maidens.  Each  youth  was  then  sup- 
posed to  pattern  after  the  life  of 
the  saint  whose  name  he  drew.  St. 
Valentine,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
a  Roman  Catholic  bishop  martyred 
under  Claudius  II  at  Rome,  was  one 
of  the  saints. 

As  Saint  Valentine's  Day  occurs 
on  the  same  day  as  the  feast  of 
Lupercalia,  it  is  thought  to  have  re- 
placed that  day.  St.  Valentine  was 
selected  for  the  lover's  saint  because 
of  his  name,  for  Valentine  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  word  "galatin"  which 
means  gallant  or  sweetheart. 

However,  there  was  more  than 
one  St.  Valentine.  There  was  still 
another,  a  priest  of  Rome,  who  was 
beheaded  during  the  third  century, 
and  a  third  about  whom  little  is 
known  other  than  the  fact  that  he 
suffered  in  Africa  with  a  number  of 
companions. 

In  England  on  this  day,  it  was  the 
custom  for  the  young  people  to  get 
up  before  sunrise  and  go  out  and 
try  to  kill  an  owl  and  two  sparrows. 
If  they  succeeded,  it  was  a  sign  that 
good  luck  would  be  with  them  for 
the  next  12  months,  but  to  fail  was 
as  tragic  as  if  the  traditional  black 
cat  had  crossed  their  path. 

It  was  also  customary  for  the  first 
person  of  the  opposite  sex  met  on 
that  day  to  be  one's  Valentine  for 
the  entire  year.  Still  another  cus- 
tom was  that  of  pinning  bay  leaves 
in    the    pillow    at     night.       If    any 
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young  lady  who  did  this  dreamed  of 
a  man,  that  man  was  supposed  to  be- 
come her  husband  sometime  within 
the  year.  To  substitute  salt  for  the 
yolk  of  a  hard-boiled  egg  and  then 
eat  the  egg,  shell  and  all,  without 
drinking  water  or  speaking  before 
going  to  bed,  was  supposed  to  make 
the   dream  come   true. 

To  Charles,  Duke  of  Orleans,  goes 
the  credit  of  having  Avritten  the  first 
Valentine.  In  1415,  he  was  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Agincurt 
and  kept  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
While  here,  he  wrote  his  first  Valen- 
tine Verse : 

Wilt  thou  be  mine?     Dear  love, 

reply- 
Sweetly    consent,    or    else    deny, 
W  h  i  s  p  e  r    softly,  none   shall 

know — 
Wilt  thou  be  mine,  love;  aye  or 

no? 
Spite  of  fortune  we  may  be 
Happy  by  one  Avord  from  thee; 
Life  fleets  swiftly,  ere  it  go 
Wift  thou  be  mine,  love;  aye  or 

no? 
In  Shakespeare's  Hamlet,  Ophelia 
makes  this    reference  to  Valentine's 
Day: 

Tomorrow  is  St.  Valentine's  Day, 

All  in  the  morning  betime, 
And  I  a  maid  at  your  wind, 

To  be  your  Valentine. 
In  1667,  Samuel  Pepj^s,  an  English 
diarist,  Avrote  in  his  diary  that  lit- 
tle Willie  Mercer  had  bought  his 
Avife  a  Valentine  consisting  of  a 
piece  of  blue  paper  Avith  her  name 
written  on  it  in  gold  letters.  Many 
authorities  insist  that  Litlle  Wil- 
lies' Valentine  Avas  the  origin?!  one 
rather  than  that  of  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans. 

At  the  old  Quincy  house  in  Bos- 
ton  may   still  be   seen,   after  a   cen- 


tury and  a  half,  John  Hancock's 
Valentine  to  his  lover,  Dorothy 
Quincy.  While  Hancock  Avas  hid- 
ing from  the  Britich  around  Boston, 
he  sought  refuge  for  a  time  at  the 
Quincy  home. 

One  day,  Avhile  standing  at  the 
AA'indoAV  Avatching  for  his  enimies,  ha 
took  Iris  diamond  and  cut  on  the 
window  these  words : 

To  Dorothy,  you  I  love 

And  you  alone.  J.  H. 

The  true  proper  ceremony  of  Val- 
entine's Day  Avas  the  drawing  of  a 
kind  of  lottery  folloAved  by  ceremo- 
nies not  much  unlike  AA'hat  is  gen- 
eraly  called  the  game  of  forfeits. 
Mission,  a  learned  traveler  of  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century,  giATes 
an  apparently  correct  account  of  the 
principal  ceremonial  of  the  day. 

"On  the  eve  of  St.  Valentiue's 
Day,"  he  says,  "the  young  folks  in 
England  and  Scotland,  by  a  very 
ancient  custom,  celebrate  a  little 
festiATal.  An  equal  number  of  maids 
and  bachelors  get  together;  each 
AATites  their  true  or  some  feigned 
name  upon  separate  billets,  which 
they  roll  up,  and  draw  by  Avay  of 
lots,  the  maids  taking  the  men's  bil- 
lets, and  the  men  the  maid's;  so 
that  each  of  the  young  men  lights 
upon  a  girl  that  he  calls  his  Valen- 
tine, and  each  of  the  girls  upon  a 
man  Avhom  she  calls  hers.  By  this 
means,  each  has  two  Valentines; 
but  the  man  sticks  faster  to  the  Val- 
entine that  has  fallen  to  him  than 
to  the  Valentine  to  which  he  has 
fallen.  Fortune  having  thus  divid- 
ed the  company  into  so  many  cou- 
ples, the  Valentines  give  balls  and 
treat  their  mistresses,  wear  their 
billets  several  days  upon  their  bos- 
oms or  sleeves;  and  this  little  sport 
often  ends  in  love." 
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During  the  latter  part  of  the  18th 
century,  it  was  customary  for  one 
to  use  the  Valentine  greeting  to  ex- 
ploit one's  trade.  The  following 
verse  was  an  appropriate  one  for  a 
cobbler : 

A   piece   of    charming     kid    you 
are, 

As  e'er  mine   eyes  did  see 

No   calfskin   smooth   that   e'er   I 
saw 

Can  be  compared  with  thee. 

You   are    my    all,    do   not   refuse 

To  let  us  tack  together, 

But  let  us  join,    my    Valentine, 

Like   sole  and  upper  leather. 

To  Miss  Esther  Howland,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, is  credited  the  ingenuity 
of  the  Valentine  industry  in  this 
country,  an  industry  which  has 
grown  by  leaps  and  bounds.     In  18- 


49,  she  sold  the  first  American-made 
Valentine.  A  manufactured  one 
which  she  had  received  from  Eng- 
land interested  her  so  much  that  she 
decided  to  make  some  for  sale.  She 
made  a  few  samples  and  gave  them 
to  her  brother  to  show  customers 
when  he  went  out  on  the  road  for 
his  father.  When  he  returned,  she 
was  amazed  to  find  that  he  had  or- 
ders for  $5,000  worth  of  Valentines. 
Later,  she  and  some  friends  started 
a  Valentine  manufacturing  plant  and 
in  a  few  years,  were  doing  more  than 
a  $100,000   business  each   season. 

Whatever  the  origin  and  customs 
surrounding  St.  Valentine's  Day,  the 
day  belongs  to  youth,  the  heart  of 
youth,  and"  the  gay  springtime  of 
love.  I 


THE  USUAL  WARNING 


We  would  not  be  honest  with  our  readers  if  we  didn't  print  the  usual 
warning  at  this  season  of  the  year  against  starting  the  auto  with  the 
doors  of  the  garage  closed.  Despite  the  fact  that  this  and  almost 
every  other  paper  in  the  country  issues  a  warning  against  monoxide  gas 
every  fall,  the  toll  of  deaths  from  this  source  continues  to  run  high. 
It  takes  but  a  second  to  open  doors  and  windows  of  a  garage  in  case 
you  want  to  work  on  the  car  and  expect  to  start  up  the  motor.  If  you 
are  going  to  back  out,  you  have  to  leave  the  doors  open  anyhow.  So 
why  not  make  sure  they  are  open  before  you  ever  touch  your  foot  on 
the  starter?  It  is  your  only  protection  against  deadly  monoxide  gas. 
You  may  not  be  able  to  get  out  of  the  car  and  open  the  doors  after  the 
motor  is  started — for  monoxide  gas  can  kill  in  less  than  a  minute  of 
time.  Be  on  the  safe  side — and  there  is  but  one  safe  side.  See  that 
doors  or  windows  of  the  garage  are  open  before  you  start  the  car. 


-Mooresville  Enterprise. 
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DINNER  TABLE  TALK 

(Selected) 


It  has  often  been  said  that  noth- 
ing more  fully  typifies  the  triumph 
of  civilization  over  barbarism  than 
the  intelligent  conversation  of  refin- 
ed people  sitting  about  a  daintily  ap- 
pointed dinner  table.  Sometimes  the 
woman  who  has  planned  such  a  din- 
ner considers  it  sufficiently  a  success 
when  her  detailed  arrangements  as 
to  guests,  food,  etc.,  are  worked  out, 
ibut  unless  she  also  steers  the  table 
talk  into  good  channels  and  encour- 
ages everybody  present  to  contribute 
something  to  it  she  has  missed  a 
principal  part  of  the  achievement 
which  might  have  been  hers. 

People  who  have  dined  together 
are  particularly  amenable  to  the  de- 
mands of  good  tact,  for  there  is  a 
feeling  of  comradeship  and  freedom 
tempered  with  delicacy  and  restraint 
which  prompts  each  to  enter  into  the 
talk,  but  not  to  monopolize  it  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  rest.  The  subject 
matter  for-  conversation  at  table  na- 
turally varies  with  varing  groups  of 
people,  but  the  tactful  hostess  and 
host  study  their  guests  and  guide 
the  conversation  toward  subjects  that 
will  appeal  to  their  sympathies  and 
not  irritate  their  prejudices. 

It  is  usually  easy  to  begin  the 
table  talk  with  something  of  season- 
able interest,  but  this  does  not  justi- 
fy discussing  the  headlined  murderer 
in  the  evening  paper.  Better  far  to 
discuss  the  weather  and  run  the  risk 
of  being  dubbed  ''bromide."  But 
from  the  weather  it  is  well  to  lead 


to  some  phase  of  the  world's  work 
that  is  having  at  the  time  a  direct 
influence  upon  business,  literature  or 
science.  School  teachers  testify  to 
the  handicap  of  those  children  who 
do  not  hear  the  big  impersonal  sub- 
jects discussed  in  their  homes.  There 
it  no  reason  why  the  average  family 
should  not  talk  of  the  wonders  of 
science  or  the  beauties  of  nature  or 
art,  or  the  ideals  of  statesmen,  and 
the  person  who  introduces  such  sub- 
jects at  the  family  table  will  soon  be 
rewarded  with  a  responsive  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  family. 

An  advantage  of  talking  about 
matters  of  broad  general  interest  is 
that  arguments  and  consequent  fric- 
tion are  avoided.  It  is  seldom  safe 
to  let  a  discussion  of  partisan  poli- 
tics take  place  at  dinner  because 
there  is  too  much  likelihood  of  in- 
tense feeling  on  somebody's  part. 
And  that  would  not  only  endanger 
the  digestion  of  the  one  who  became 
excited,  but  would  disturb  the  agree- 
able quality  which  should  character- 
ize all  table  talk.  To  encourage  chil- 
dren to  tell  amusing  anecdotes  at 
table  develops  the  story  telling  facul- 
ty so  that  in  later  life  it  may  be 
exercised  with  easy  grace.  And  so, 
whether  she  have  guests  or  merely 
the  members  of  her  own  family,  the 
woman  who  presides  over  the  dinner 
table  can  make  effective  use  of  her 
feminine  tact  in  taking  a  firm  but 
gentle  control  of  the  general  move- 
ment of  the  conversation. 


It  is  not  what  the  best  men  can  do,  but  what  they  are,  that  consti- 
tutes their  truest  benefaction  to  their  fellowmen. — Phillips  Brooks. 
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THE  CRUCIAL  TEST 

By  Emma  Gary  Wallace 


She  was  a  new  girl  in  town  and 
visiting  at  the  Wilsons.  The  Wil- 
sons were  nice  people  and  highly 
thought  of,  although  of  limited 
means.  Alice  Anderson,  the  new- 
comer, was  blonde .  and  somehow  had 
a  way  with  her  which  the  girls  of 
about  her  own  age  in  Wellsburg  de- 
scribed to  each  other  as  "style." 

Then  the  manners  of  the  visiting 
young  lady  were  a  bit  different  from 
their  own  frank,  give  and  take  na- 
ture. Alice  had  a  graciousness  about 
her  slightly  tinged  with  condescen- 
sion. "Quite,"  Bess  Brown  said. 
"as  if  she  might  have  been  brought 
up  somewhere  at  a  royal  court,  or 
at  last  have  associated  with  people 
of  high  rank. 

She  announced  to  the  Wellsburg 
girls  that  she  expected  to  remain 
most  of  the  summer,  as  her  people 
were  traveling,  and  she  preferred  a 
quiet  life  someAvhere  rather  than  so 
much   tiresome  change  of   scene. 

She  used  the  word  "exclusive" 
very  frequently,  and  often  mention- 
ed her  own  many  friends  of  great 
wealth  and  position.  Those  whom 
she  did  not  consider  quite  in  her 
class  were  briefly  dismissed  with  the 
remark  ' '  common  "  or  "  very  ordi- 
nary. ' ' 

Ruth  Judson  said  that  she  loved 
to  watch  and  listen  to  Alice,  for  she 
was  just  like  a  character  who  had 
stepped  out  of  a  book. 

Soon  quite  a  rivalry  developed  for 
the  favor  of  the  young  guest  of  the 
Wilsons,  and  it  was  plain  that  Alice 
did  not  care  for  a  crowd,  for  almost 
immediately  she  selected  Kitty  Pay- 
oson  for     her     chum — that  is,  for  a 


while,  but  after  a  little  time  she 
dropped  Kitty  suddenly  and  took 
up  with  Sue  Bellinger. 

Kitty  was  a  bit  bewildered,  but 
brave  and  loyal,  and  did  her  best  to 
cover  the  sudden  slump  in  her  friend- 
ship with  Alice.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  history  repeated  it- 
self, and  Alice  dropped  Sue  and  be- 
stowed her  favor  upon  Betty  Blair. 

Betty  was  overjoyed,  and  often  she 
and  Alice  were  in  close  conference 
or  seen  strolling  along  together  and 
were  at  each  other's  houses  almost 
constantly.  Kitty  and  Sue  natural- 
ly gravitated  toward  each  other  and 
struck  up  a  closer  friendship  togeth- 
er than  they  had  ever  experienced 
before.  They  had  something  de- 
cidedly in  common. 

As  the  summer  rolled  away,  Alice 
frequently  exhibited  these  sudden 
whims,  first  favoring  one  girl  and 
then  another,  but  some  way  or  other 
Judith  King  stood  on  the  side  and 
a  bit  aloof.  More  than  once  Alice 
made  advances,  but  either  Judith 
did  not  understand  or  she  ignored 
them. 

The  other  girls  noticed  it,  but 
they  did  not  wonder  because  Judith 
always  had  been  a  bit  peculiar.  Her 
mother  had  died  when  she  was 
young,  and  she  and  her  rather  silent 
student  father  had  been  close  pals, 
and  then  with  the  King  money  and 
being  an  only  child,  Judith  could 
have  about  Avhat  she  ay  anted,  any- 
way. 

But  it  rather  annoyed  the  other 
girls  to  have  her  appear  a  bit  in- 
dependent with  Alice.  When  they 
interrogated     her     about    it,    Judith 
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would  only  smile,  shrug  her  should- 
ers and  say  brusquely, 

"'Why  yes,  Alice  is  all  right,  but 
no  better  than  anyone  else,  and,  for 
my  part,  I  can't  see  why  we  should 
consider  it  such  an  honor  to  have 
her  smile  on  us.  We  lived  and  got 
along  nicely  before  she  came  to 
Wellsburg,  and  I  rather  imagine  that 
we'll  survive  after  she  leaves.  I 
believe  in  being  nice  to  her  as  much 
for  the  Wilsons'  sake  as  for  her 
own,  but  I'll  be  honest  enough  to 
admit  that  it  makes  me  tired  to  see 
some  of  you  chasing  her  around, 
and  copying  everything  she  says  and 
does,  and  acting  as  though  you  felt 
too  exclusive  to  care  much  any  more 
for  your  older  friends. 

" Don't  think  I  am  jealous,  because 
I  am  not," — and  Judith  laughed  in 
a  way  that  the  girls  didn't  quite  un- 
derstand. And  even  Alice  must  have 
noticed  that  Judith  didn't  kowtow 
to  her,  for  there  were  several  times 
when  she  almost  turned  the  cold 
shoulder  on  Judith. 

Alice  remained  the  greater  part  of 
the  summer,  and  parties,  and  picnics, 
and  hikes  and  rides  were  the  order 
of  the  day.  Alice  had  quite  a  good 
deal  to  say  about  how  she  loved  to 
help  Mrs.  Wilson,  and  what  a  treat 
it  was  to  be  permitted  to  do  some- 
thing around  a  home.  So  most  of 
the  good  times  were  planned  for  af- 
ternoons or  evenings. 

It  was  noticeable,  though,  that  a 
number  of  the  girls  who  had  been 
very  close  friends,  were  now  not  the 
dear  chums  they  had  been.  Per- 
haps Judith  was  the  only  one  who 
sensed  the  fact  that  the  oldtime  har- 
mony was  missing  in  the  group. 

Sue  Bellinger's  brother  Ben,  who 
was  something  of  a  wag,  always  jok- 


ing his  sister  about  it,  and  Sue  re- 
sented it. 

"I  suppose,"  he  remarked  to 
Judith,  meeting  her  on  the  street 
one  day,  "that  you'll  be  chosen  for 
the  favor  of  the  grand  duchess  one 
of  these  days !  It  would  make  a  dog 
laugh  the  way  the  girls  have  accept- 
ed her  as  the  Queen  Bee,  and  how 
one  after  another  is  'thicker  than 
thieves '    with    her. ' ' 

Judith  laughed  but  she  pressed 
her  lips  together  and  didn't  say  any- 
thing. 

The  time  was  approaching  for 
school  to  begin,  and  Alice  to  return 
home,  so  Bess  proposed  that  they 
have  a  party  in  her  honor  up  at  the 
Brown   cottage   by  the  lake   shore. 

The  circle  of  girl  friends  who  had 
gone  together  through  the  summer 
were  all  present,  and  as  the  the  af- 
ternoon was  warm,  they  sat  in  a  cir- 
cle under  the  trees,  most  of  them 
lolling  on  the  grass,  although  one  or 
two  had  a  bit  of  fancy  work  with 
which  they  pretended  to  be  busy, 
but  Judith  was  the  only  one  who 
was  really  doing  anything  of  a  prac- 
tical nature.  She  was  hemming  dish 
towels. 

' '  Are  you  starting  a  Hope  Chest  ? ' ' 
laughed  Kitty  Payson.  "Why  all 
this  industry?" 

"Yes,  yes,"  chorused  the  rest, 
"tell  us  where  those  dish  towels  are 
to  be  used?" 

Judith  looked  around  the  circle 
steadily,  and  her  gaze  rested  upon 
Alice. 

"Well,"  she  exclaimed,  "early 
this  summer  I  spent  several  days 
with  Aunt  Fannie  at  her  new  home 
in  Cragley.  She  -  has  recently  pur- 
chased a  place  there  which  is  very 
attractive,   and   as   father  was  going 
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that  way  on  business,  you  will  re- 
member I  went  along  and  spent  the 
week-end  there." 

Alice  had  turned  suddenly  very 
white    but    nOAv   had    flushed    scarlet. 

"Aunt  Fannie,"  went  on  Judith 
"has  quite  a  little  land  Avith  her 
property.  The  rear  part  is  given 
over  on  one  side  to  a  lovely  old  rose 
garden,  and  the  other  side  to  vege- 
tables. At  the  back  of  her  place  is 
a  family  who  seem  to  have  had  many 
misfortunes,  such  as  sickness,  and 
some  legal  complications  because  of 
the  wrong-doing  of  an  older  son.  The 
crippled  father  of  this  poor  family 
works  in  Aunt  Fannie's  garden  when 
he  is  able,  and  she  does  much  to 
help  them,  for  she  is  one  of  the 
kindest   souls   in   the   world. 

' '  Sometimes  she  gets  a  bit  impa- 
tient with  the  crippled  man's  wife, 
who  is  really  a  dear  woman.  It 
seems  there  is  a  daughter  about  our 
age,  and  the  mother  is  always 
straining  foolishly,  but  I  suppose 
rather  naturally,  to  do  more  for 
this  girl  than  they  can  afford.  The 
girl  has  some  very  foolish  notions 
which  I  rather  think  she  has  glean- 
ed from  the  reaxling  of  many  cheap 
books.  Anyway,  she  apes  the  man- 
ner and  customs  of  lords  and  ladies 
in  the  most  comical  way. 

"Aunt  Fannie  was  quite  disgust- 
ed that  certain  money  she  gave 
theni,  and  which  the  poor  old  father 
owed,  was  being  spent  to  take  this 
girl  out  for  a  summer  trip.  There 
were  younger  children  and  they 
needed   things,  too. 

"I  had  a  letter  from  Aunt  Fannie 
only  yesterday,  and  she  wrote  me 
that  the  mother  was  ill;  that  she 
had  been  over  and  taken  her  medi- 
cines   and    some    delicacies   to    tempt 


her  appetite.  She  was  shocked  to 
find  the  hick  of  so  many  necessities, 
and  mentioned  that  there  wasn't 
even  a  decent  dish  towel  in  the 
place.  We  happened  to  have  a 
whole  piece  of  linen  toweling  at 
home,  and  father  suggested  that  I 
make  a  dozen  towels  and  send  to 
this  poor  woman,  so  I  am  doing  it. 
He  thought  maybe  it  would  shame 
the  girl  when  she  came  home,  to 
know  that  some  one  of  about  her 
own  age  had  done  this  for  her  peo- 
ple while  she  was  enjoying  herself." 

"That's  just  like  you^  Judith," 
exclaimed   Bess. 

"But  do  you  suppose,"  interrupt- 
ed Ruth,  "that  a  girl  who  would  go 
off  and  leave  her  mother,  and  take 
the  money  for  fine  clothes,  would 
have  decency  enough  to  be  asham- 
ed?" 

"And  I'd  like  to  know"  burst  out 
Betty  Blair,  "what  kind  of  people 
they  can  be  who  ,are  entertaining 
that  daughter  when  she  is  needed  at 
home ! " 

Again  Judith  looked  about  the 
circle    slowly. 

"Oh,"  she  replied  coolly,  "they 
are  very  nice  people.  I  am  sure  you 
would  say  so.  They  are  distant  rel- 
atives of  the  crippled  man  and  his 
family,  and  they  have  not  seen  them 
for  a  long  time  and  really  do  not 
know  their  circumstances.  Then  I 
am  told  that  this  girl  asked  to  be  al- 
lowed to  come  for  the  summer,  of- 
fering to  give  some  little  help  with 
the  work  so  as  to  insure  a  welcome 
for  herself. ' ' 

"And  has  she  kept  her  word  about 
that?"  queried  Sally  who  was  noth- 
ing if  not  practical. 

Judith   grinned. 

"'I  really  am  not  in  a  position  to 
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say  about  that,"  she  responded, 
"but  I  would  suppose  that  a  girl 
who  would  shirk  her  own  cares 
wouldn't  be  any  too  ambitious  else- 
where. Probably  though,"  she  add- 
ed, "she  has  done  enough  to  make 
herself  agreeable  to  the  point  of  be- 
ing permitted  to  stay." 

"She  ought  to  have  a  good  lesson 
and  to  be  exposed  to  those  people, ' ' 
burst    out    Betty    indignantly. 

"For  my  part,  I  despise  anyone 
who  pretends  to  be  what  she  isn  't ! " 
frowned  Kitty.  "I  presume  she  is 
pretending  to  be  some  great 
shakes ! ' ' 

There  was  a  sudden  cry  from  Net- 
tie Dean,  who  hadn't  spoken. 

' '  Oh,  see,  girls !  Here  comes  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake  ! ' ' — and  sure  enough 
down  the  lake  was  to  be  seen  the 
trim  little  shape  of  the  steamer 
which  made  the  trip  every  afternoon 
when  the  weather  was  fine.  The 
boat  was  churning  the  blue  lake  into 
white   foam. 

"The  sophomore  class  is  having 
its  vacation  picnic  this  afternoon, 
*you  know,"  reminded  Nettie.  "They 
are  on  that  boat.  Let's  go  down  to 
the  shore  and  wave  our  handkerchiefs 
to  them." 

The  girls  were  off,  quite  forgetting 
the  heat — all  but  Alice  and  Judith. 
Judith  went  on  hemming  her  towels 
as  though  this  were  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  in  the  world.  When  the 
other  girls  were  out  of  hearing. 
Alice   turned   on  Judith   angrily. 

'''You  can't  prove  a  thing,"  she 
stormed,  "and  why  haven't  you 
told  me  before  that  you  were  the 
girl  who  was  at  Miss  Ingram's  in  the 
spring ! ' ' 

Judith  looked  steadily  into  the 
eyes  of  the  visitor  from  Cragely. 


"The  first  time  I  saw  you," 
Judith  replied,  "was  the  day  I  was 
out  in  Aunt  Fannie 's  rose  garden. 
I  had  my  camera  and  just  because  it 
was  new  and  there  were  so  many 
beautiful  roses  there,  I  took  some 
snapshots.  I  snapped  the  pictures 
of  the  fence  between  the  rear  of 
Aunt  Fannie 's  yard  and  your  place. 
It  was  a  mass  of  beautiful  bloom. 
Then  that  rickety  leanto  at  the  back 
of  your  house  has  a  beautiful  old 
tree  standing  beside  it,  and  Avhile  I 
was  focusing  to  take  that,  you  came 
out  with  a  pan  of  dish  water,  your 
father,  who  was  crossing  the  yard, 
stopped  to  speak  to  you.  You  posed 
for  me  unconsciously.  I  have  the 
picture  here  in  my  hand  bag.  It  is 
a  good  one,  and  if  I  wished  to  offer 
proof,  it  would  be  indisputable. 

"As  soon  as  you  came,  I  thougbt 
to  make  friends  with  you  and  to  do 
my  part  to  make  it  pleasant  for  you 
for  Aunt  Fannie 's  sake,  but  as  soon 
as  you  began  your  extravagant  tales, 
I  thought  that  I  would  keep  quiet 
and  not  spoil  your  fun.  It's  been 
hard,  though,  sometimes,  to  keep 
from  bursting  out  laughing  to  hear 
you  tell  of  your  grandeur,  and  your 
exclusiveness,  and  the  family  travels, 
and  your  plans  for  the  future." 

"Alice's  face  was  hard  and  angry. 

"So  I  suppose, ' '  she  snapped, 
"you  will  show  the  rest  the  pictures 
you  took  either  now  or  after  I  am 
gone,  and  have  a  great  time  telling 
the  girls  all  you  know — and  of  course 
you  are  making  those  towels  for  my 
mother. ' ' 

"I   am,"     returned    Judith,  '"but 

you  are  entirely  mistaken  about  my 

telling  the  girls.     I  shall  not  mention 

it  now  or  later.     I  pledge     you     my 

word,   but   I'd   advise  you,   Alice,   to 
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drop  this  nonsense.  You  know  it 
isn't  honest,  and  if  you  only  could 
realize  how  cheap  and  silly  it  all  is. 
The  secret  is  yours — >not  mine.  Nat- 
urally I  C/an't  respect  you, — and  the 
others  wouldn  't  if  they  knew  it — but 
they  will  never  know  it  from  me." 

Alice  looked  suddenly  haggard 
and  very,  very  tired,  and  the  tears 
welled  up  in  her  eyes  and  rolled 
down  her  cheeks.  They  were  tears 
partly  of  relief  and  partly  of  regret 
that  she  had  ever  started  this  thing 
which,  once  begun,  she  had  not  had 
the  courage  to  drop. 

' '  That 's — t  h  a  t's  more  generous 
than  I  deserve,  Judith.  I — I  wanted 
to  play  the  part  of  a  rich  girl,  for 
I  have  dreamed  of  how  wonderful  it 
would  be  to  have  others  seeking  my 
favor.  And  after  I  had  begun  it,  it 
was  so  easy  to  keep  on.  The  Wil- 
sons do  not  know  that  I  have  been 
pretending   bke   this. ' ' 

The  other  girls  were  coming  back 
from  the  edge  of  the  lake. 

"That's  just  the  point,"  nodded 
Judith  quietly.  "When  we  begin  to 
deceive,  we  are  bound  to  be  led  far- 
ther and  farther  into  the  woods.  I 
could  see  that  you  took  real  plea- 
sure in  pretending  to  be  snobbish; 
but  do  you  realize,  Alice,  that  snob- 
bishness is  the  silly  pretense  of  some 
one  not  sure  of  his  position?  Aris- 
tocrats are  never  snobbish  because 
they  are  the  real  thing  and  not  the 
imitation.  You  are  going  home, 
Alice,  but  go  home  with  a  different 
idea  of  things.  It's  the  simple,  and 
true,  and  fine,  and  strong  which 
merit  respect.  You  ought  to  have 
made  the  girls  love  you  for  yourself 
— for  what  you  are,  and  not  what 
you  are  pretending  to  be. ' ' 

The  rest  were  coming  back  by  this 


time. 

"What  do  you  think,"  they  cried; 
"the  sophomore  class  was  right  on 
the  front  upper  deck  of  the  Lady  of 
the  Lake,  and  they  had  that  common 
Natalie  Strong  with  them  who  works 
on  the  bargain  counter  in  the  Bos- 
ton Department  Store — she  doesn't 
go  to  school  at  all — isn't  that  the 
limit?" 

"Why  not?"  pointedly  asked  Ju- 
dith. "She's  a  nice  girl,  and  it 
isn't  her  fault  that  she  can't  go  to 
school  because  her  father  died  and 
her  mother  is  a  widow!  If  Natalie 
had  been  able  to  keep  on  with 
school,  she  would  have  been  in  the 
sophomore  class.  I  think  it's  fine 
that  they  asked  her." 

'"Listen,  girls."  It  was  Alice 
who  was  speaking,  and  she  was 
white  and  troubled  looking.  "I — -I 
wonder  just  what  reason  any  of  us 
have  to  pretend  to  be  exclusive.  I 
have  said  a  good  deal  about  it  this 
summer,  and  I  am  ready  to  admit 
that  I  am  ashamed  of  it.  My  own 
people  at  home  are  not  'the  rich, 
traveled  group  that  I  have  led  you 
to  believe,  but  they  are  honest  and 
hard  working,  and  dad  and  'mother 
are  so  unselfish  that  I  have  taken  it 
always  for  granted.  Only  lately  I 
have  begun  to  see  what  a  pig  I  have 
been.  And  I  would  rather  have  my 
father  who  is  lame  and  his  work- 
worn  hands  which  he  isn't  ashamed 
to  soil,  than  any  other  father  in  the 
Avhole  wide  world  ! ' ' 

"Alice's  voice  was  trembling  and 
the  tears  were  perilously  near  the 
surface. 

"He  is  a  gardener'' — there  was  a 
gasp.  "He  works  for  Miss  Fannie 
Ingram  who  has  a  fine  estate  which 
adjoins  our  little  place,  Miss  Ingram 
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is  Judith's  aunt,  and  Judith  has 
known  all  the  time  that  I  was  only 
deceiving  you.  She  has  kept  quiet 
and  wouldn  't  have  told  you  this  if 
I  hadn't.  And  before  I  go,  I  want 
her  to  know  that  I  admire  her  more 
than  any  girl  I  have     ever     known. 

There  was  a  sob  in  Alice's  voice. 

"You  have  all  been  very  good  to 
me,  but  Judith  has  taught  me  a  les- 
son I'll  never  forget." 

Judith  laid  the  towels  aside  on  the 
grass,  got  up(  and  took  a  step  or 
two  to  Alice's  side.  She  put  her 
arms  around  the  foolish  girl  who  had 
lived  in  a  mimic  world  all  summer. 
And  Alice  dropped  her  head  on  Ju- 
dith's shoulder  and  sobbed  convul- 
sively. 

"Friends  and  fellow  citizens," 
Judith  grimaced,  and  there  were 
both  laughter  and  tears  in  her 
voice.  "It  wasn't  really  necessary 
for  Alice  to  tell  you  all  this,  and  I 
never  should  have  said  a  word,  but 
that  she  had  done  so  is  absolute 
proof  that  right  doAvn  in  her  own 
heart  she  is  honest,  and  fine,  and 
magnificently  courageous — a  real 
daughter  of  that  dear  old  dad  and 
b^ave  mother  of  hers.  My  aunt 
thinks  a  great  deal  of  both  of  them.  I 
have  heard  her  say  that  he  is  one  of 
God's  noblemen,  and  the  only  fault 
she  has  ever  found  with  Alice's 
mother  was  that  she  was  too  self- 
sacrificing  and  too  devoted  to  her 
family  to  do  herself  justice." 

Judith   smiled  brightly. 

"Perhaps  it  has  done  Alice  good 
to  tell  us  all  this,  and  I  know  that 
it  has  made  us  love  her  more  than 
anything     else     could   possibly  have 


done.  Perhaps  we  have  all  learned 
something.  You  know  Lincoln  used 
to  say  that  he  thought  very  little  of 
anybody  who  didn't  know  more  to- 
day than  he  did  yesteray.  Let's 
hope  that  Alice  can  come  back  to 
us  for  her  yaeation  next  year,  and 
here  and  now  I  invite  her  to  be  my 
guest  for  a  month  if  it  is  possible 
for  her  to  get  away  from  home — and 
perhaps  we  can  plan  some  way  that 
her  coming  will  not  be  a  hardship  to 
those  left  behind." 

And  the  girls  who  didn't  quite  un- 
derstand as  yet,  somehow'  felt  the 
challenge  of  something  very  noble 
which  had  come  near  to  them  unex- 
pectedly. They  thought  more  of 
Alice  rather  than  less,  and  they  had 
always  known  that  Judith  was  a 
thoroughbred. 

And  not  knowing  what  to  do,  to 
end  a  tense  situation,  Bess  Brown, 
the  cheer  leader  of  the  junior  class 
of  the  Wellsburg  High  School,  led 
off  with  enthusiastic  vigor: 

"Rah!  Rah!  Rah! 

What's  the  matter  with  Judith? 

What's  the  matter  with  Judith'? 

Rah!   Rah!   Rah! 

What's   the   matter   with    Alice? 

What's   the   matter   with   Alice"? 

No,  no,  no ! 

Nothing  the  matter  with  Judith? 

Ho!  ho!  ho! 

Nothing  the  matter  with   Alice! 

They  are  both  true  blue. 

Rah!  Rah!  Rah!" 

And  Alice,  smiling  but  with  tears 
in  her  eyes  just  the  same,  turned  to 
Judith. 

"Let  me  help  hem  those  towels," 
she  said  firmly. 


The  world  is  so  full  of  good  things  to  remember  that  anyone's  mind 
can  be  more  than  occupied.      "A  thing  of  beauty    is    a    joy    forever" 
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Mr.  Carriker  and  his  carpenter 
shop  boys  have  rigged  up  a  shaker 
screen  for  the  purpose  of  screening 
the  rocks  at  the  disposal  plant.  The 
entire  bed  of  rocks  will  have  to  be 
taken  out  and  screened. 
— o — 

We  were  glad  to  have  Mr.  R.  Eu- 
gene Brown,  of  the  State  Welfare 
Department,  Raleigh,  call  on  us  last 
Wednesday.  We  enjoyed  his  brief 
visit  and  hope  he  will  soon  come 
again. 

— o — 

During  the  past  week,  the  weath- 
er being  too  bad  for  any  other  out 
door  work,  the  larger  boys  have  been 
clearing  new  ground.  The  land  is 
being  cleared  by  digging  around  the 
trees,  wrapping  chains  around  them 
and  pulling  them  out  of  the  ground. 
— o — 

We  were  glad  to  receive  a,  report 
from  the  N.  C.  Orthopedic  Hospital, 
Gastonia,  stating  that  Hubert  Plem- 
mons,  one  of  our  boys  undergoing 
treatment  there,  is  improving.  The 
skin  graft  on  his  arm  is  taking  and 
doing  nicely.  The  condition  of  Hi- 
ram Boughman,  another  of  the  boys 
who  has  been  in  the  hospital  for 
some  time,  is  said  to  remain  about 
the  same. 

— o — 

Since  the  last  issue  of  The  Uplift 
the  following  boys  have  been  pa- 
roled and  returned  to  their  respec- 
tive homes :  Rufus  Chamberlin,  to 
Montgomery  County;  Lonnie  Spivey, 
Columbus  County;  Marvin  Cook  and 
Paul  Icord,  Kannapolis;  Charles 
Morrow,  Forest  City,  and  Clyde 
Meadows,  Asheville.     As    these    lads 


again  take  their  places  out  in  the 
world,  they  have  our  very  best 
wishes  for  success. 

— o — 
According  to  a  report  coming  from 
Mr.  Lisk,  our  poultryman,  it  would 
seem  that  we  are  soon  to  enjoy  an- 
other rabbit  dinner.  He  informs  us 
that  105  large  rabbits,  products  of 
our  own  rabbitry,  have  been  killed, 
dressed  and  placed  in  cold  storage, 
this  being  the  number  required  to 
provide  a  feast  for  our  large  fami- 
ly. Mr.  Lisk  reports  further  that 
there  was  a  nice  hatch  of  chicks  tak- 
en from  our  incubators  last  week. 
We  are  in  hopes  the  hatching  will 
be  kept  going  steadily,  for  we  are 
looking  forward  to  many  more  of 
those  good  fried  chicken  dinners  dur- 
ing the   early   summer  months. 

— o — 
The  service  in  the  auditorium  last 
Sunday  afternoon  was  conducted  by 
Rev.  R.  S.  Arrowood,  pastor  of  Me- 
Kimmon  Presbyterian  Church,  Con- 
cord, who  made  a  very  good  talk  on 
the  subject,  "Seek  Ye  First  the 
Kingdom  of  God."  Rev.  Arrowood 
was  accompanied  by  the  choir  of  his 
church  and  they  rendered  several 
numbers  in  a  very  creditable  man- 
ner. Following  are  the  members  of 
the  choir:  Mrs.  R.  Z.  Bentley,  pian- 
ist; Misses  Adelaide  Allred,  Marga- 
ret Brown,  Margie  Goodman,  Walena 
Crooks  and  Messrs  Charles  Phillips, 
W.  W.  Crooks  and  L.  R.  Crooks.  We 
tender  herewith  our  thanks  to  these 
good  friends  for  their  interest  in  the 
Training  School  boys,  and  assure 
them  that  they  will  always  be  most 
welcome  visitors  at  the  institution. 
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WASHINGTON 

'Tis  splendid  to  live  so  grandly 

That,  long  after  you  are  gone, 
The  things  you  did  are  remembered, 

And  recounted  under  the  sun; 
To  live  so  bravely  and  purely 

That  a  nation  stops  on  its  way, 
And  once  a  year,  with  banner  and  drum, 

Keeps  its  thought  of  your  natal  day. 

'Tis  splendid  to  have  a  record 

So  white  and  free  from  stain 
That,  held  to  the  light,  it  shows  no  blot, 

Though  tested  and  tried  again; 
That  age  to  age  forever 

Repeats  its  story  of  love, 
And  your  birthday  lives  in  a  nation's  heart 

All  other  days  above. 

— Margaret  E.  Sangster. 
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THE  PERSONALITY  OF  GEORGE  WASHINGTON 

The  personality  o/  George  Washington,  his  dignified  bearing  and  thoughtful 
consideration,  not  only  endeared  him  to  his  friends  but  commanded  the  ad- 
miration and  respect  of  his  opponents  and  avowed  enemies  and  even  his  false 
friends — for  which  such  all  public  men  are  burdened.  He  was  always  re- 
markable for  his  firmness  and  directness,  yet  at  all  times  courteous  and,  in 
every  sense  of  the  ivord,  a  true  gentleman.  Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  tri- 
butes to  this  great  man  was  the  interpolation  of  the  following  lines  in  a  topi- 
cal song  rendered  in  a  play  witnessed  by  George  Washington  during  his 
Presidency  of  the  United  States: 

"With  one  accord 

He's  called  to  be  a  kind  of — not  a  lord — 

/  don't  know  what,  he's  not  a  great  man,  sure, 

For  poor  men  love  him  just  as  he  were  poor. 

They  love  him  like  a  father  or  a  brother 

As  we  Irishmen  love  one  another." 

In  the  same  play  one  of  the  actors  was  asked  to  describe  the  President,  to 
which  he  responded  that  he  "had  not  seen  him,  because  he  had  mistaken  a 
man  'all  lace  and  glitter,  botherum,  and  shine'  for  him  until  the  show  had 
passed."  This  brought  a  hearty  laugh  from  the  President,  but  it  was  more 
than  a  mere  joke,  for  it  bore  out  the  old  adage  that  "clothes  do  not  make  the 
man." 

In  his  attire,  as  in  all  other  matters,  George  Washington  was  most  circum- 
spect. He  always  chose  garments  that  were  especially  fitting  for  the  occasion 
on  which  they  were  to  be  worn,  in  the  fashion  of  the  day,  yet  not  so  extreme 
as  to  be  conspicuous.  In  this  respect,  as  in  others,  his  personality  was  so 
commanding  that  all  else  practically  sank  into  oblivion. — Selected. 
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WASHINGTON— THE  MAN  AND  PATRIOT 

It  is  doubtless  true  the  date  the  masses  of  American  people  are  most 
familiar  with  is  February  22nd,  the  birthday  of  the  father  of  our  country 
and  most  distinguished  citizen,  George  Washington. 

This  month,  22nd,  1932  marks  the  200th  anniversary  of  Washington's 
birth.  In  commemoration  of  the  event  the  Nation  has  planned  an  unique 
program  so  as  to  bring  before  all  of  the  citizens  this  early  history  of  our 
country.  Instead  of  a  World  Fair  or  a,  National  Exposition  to  draw  those 
financially  able  to  celebrate,  the  Bicentennial  Commission,  created  by  Con- 
gress has  attempted  to  put  over  a  universal  program  to  be  staged  in  every 
State,  city  and  community  in  the  United  States.  For  this  purpose  pro- 
grams suitably  arranged  for  churches,  schools,  clubs  and  other  organizations 
have  been  broadcasted,  hoping  to  bring  to  the  mind  of  America  a  renewed 
understanding  of  Washington  as  a  man  and  patriot,  with  a  deeper  ap- 
preciation of  his  services  in  making  our  Nation. 

Below  are  the  titles  of  some  of  the  pamphlets  prepared  by  the  commission : 

George  Washington  the  Christian. 

George  Washington  the  Leader  of  Men. 

George  Washington  the  Builder  of  the  Nation. 

George  Washington  the  Man  of  Sentiment. 

George  Washington  the  Man  of  Action  In  Military  and  Civil  Life. 

George  Washington  the  President. 

Our  greatest  national  shrine  is  Mount  Vernon,  the  home  of  George  Wash- 
ington, the  greater  part  of  his  life,  standing  as  America's  spiritual  symbol 
of  liberty.  During  the  time  of  these  memorial  exercises  for  the  man  "first 
in  war,  first  in  peace  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen"  there  will 
be  planted  millions  of  trees  as  a  living  testimony  of  the  ideals  of  Wash- 
ington. Not  a  finer  tribute  coculd  be  conceived  for  he  Avias  a  lover  of  na- 
ture and  knew  the  value  of  the  forest — with  the  complete  understanding 
that  God  alone  "can  make  a  tree." 

MOUNT  VERNON 

Mount  Vernon  is  visited  annually  by  close  to  two  hundred  thousand 
Americans. 

It  is  situated  in  Virginia,  sixteen  miles  South  of  the  city  of  Washington. 
The  Mansion  stands  on  a  bluff  overlooking  the  broad  Potomac  River.     It's 
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a  real  beauty  spot,  its  location  alone  being  enough  to  excite   admiration. 

The  house  was  built  about  1742,  a  wonderful  example  of  Colonial  archi- 
tecture, the  exterior,  while  of  wood,  having  been  made  and  painted  to 
resemble  blocks  of  cut  stone. 

Lawrence  Washington,  half-brother  of  George,  received  the  property 
from  their  father,  and  named  it  in  honor  of  Admiral  Vernon  with  i*hom 
he  had  served  at  Cartagena.  George  inherited  the  estate  in  1752  at  the 
age  of  20,  and  as  time  went  on  enlarged  both  the  acreage  and  the  house 
to  double  its  original  size. 

Contrary  to  popular  opinion,  Mount  Vernon  is  not  owned  by  the  Govern- 
ment but  by  a  society  known  as  the  "Mount  Vernon  Ladies'  Association  of 
the  Union."  It  is  because  of  the  patriotic  work  of  this  organization  that 
rhe  home  of  "The  Father  of  His  Country"  has  been  preserved  for  posterity. 

The  rooms  contain  some  of  the  furniture  which  was  in  the  mansion  when 
occupied  by  Washington,  what  was  lost  having  been  replaced  in  part  by 
other  furniture  of  the  style  of  his  time. 

Not  very  far  from  the  mansion — along  a  tree-shaded  walk  to  the  south- 
west— is  the  final  resting  place  of  Washington  and  his  wife  Martha,  a  sim- 
ple tomb,  indicative  of  the  character  of  the  man,  far  different  from  the 
mausoleums   built   to  our   other   heroes   of  the  past. 

Washington  was  a  lover  of  trees  and  some  of  the  beautiful  sentinels  of 
time  at  Mt.  Vernon  were  planted  by  him.  In  commemorating  the  200th 
Anniversary  of  his  birth  this  year  Congress  has  authorized  the  "George 
Washington  Bicentennial  Commission."  A  feature  of  the  celebration  will 
be  the  planting  of  ten  million  trees  the  country  over  by  societies,  municipal- 
ities, and  people  generally — ten  million  living  memorials  to  the  man  who 
was  "First  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen." 

Washington  was  a  great  letter  writer.  We  present  here  one  of  his  let- 
ters, written  to  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  after  Washington  had  returned  to 
private  life,  prior  to  his  election  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United   States. 

It  reveals  Washington's  love  for  his  home,  his  utter  disregard  for  his 
private  interests  during  the  Revolutionary  period,  his  happiness  in  being 
then  free  from  public  responsibilities  and,  above  all,  is  indicative  of  the 
hospitality   which   radiated   at   all   times   from   Mount   Vernon. 

Mount  Vernon,  1  February,  1784 

"At  length,  my  dear  Marquis,  I  am  become  a  private  citizen  on.  the  banks 

of  the  Potomac;  and  under  the  shadow  of  my  own  vine  and  my  own  fig- 
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tree,  free  from  the  bustle  of  a  camp,  and  the  busy  scenes  of  public  life,  I 
am  solacing  myself  Avith  those  tranquil  enjoyments,  of  which  the  soldier, 
who  is  ever  in  pursuit  of  fame,  the  statesman,  Whose  watchful  days  and 
sleepless  nights  are  spent  in  devising  schemes  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his 
own,  perhaps  the  ruin  of  other  countries,  as  if  this  globe  was  insufficient 
for  us  all,  and  the  courtier,  who  is  always  watching  the  countenance  of 
his  prince,  in  hopes  of  catching  a  gracious  smile,  can  have  very  little  con- 
ception  .... 

I  have  not  only  retired  from  all  public  employments,  but  I  am  retiring 
within  myself,  and  I  shall  be  able  to  view  the  solitary  walk,  and  tread  the 
paths  of  private  life,  with  a  heartfelt  satisfaction.  Envious  of  none,  I  am 
determined  to  be  pleased  with  all;  and  this,  my  dear  friend,  being  the  or- 
der for  my  march,  I  will  move  gently  down  the  stream  of  life,  until  I  sleep 
with  my  father. 

....  On  the  eve  of  Christmas  I  entered  these  doors  an  older  man  by 
near  nine  years  than  when  I  lieft  them   .... 

The  deranged  situation  of  my  private  concerns,  occasioned  by  an  ab- 
sence of  almost  nine  years,  and  an  entire  disregard  of  all  private  business 
during  that  period,  will  not  only  suspend  but  may  put  it  forever  out  of  my 
power  to  gratify  this  wish   .... 

I  thank:  you  for  your  kind  invitation  to  your  house,  if  I  should  come  to 
Paris   .... 

With  every  sentiment  of  esteem,  of  admiration,  and  love,  I  am,  my  dear 
Marquis,  your  most  affectionate  friend." 

A  SPLENDID  GIFT— MANY  THANKS 

This  date,  February  12th,  will  long  be  remembered  at  the  Jackson  Train- 
ing School  by  every  one  who  participated  in  a  most  delightful  program 
sponsored  by  the  Charlotte  King's  Daughters.  Superintendent  C.  E.  Boger, 
in  a  most  gracious  manner  welcomed  this  band  of  earnest  workers  by  tell- 
ing them  of  the  interest  of  the  King's  Daughters  in  the  school,  and  the 
splendid  work  they  had  done  for  the  institution  in  the  past. 

They  came  over  to  the  school  fully  prepared  to  do  honor  to  the  occasion 
and  they  did  it  in  fine  style.  It  was  an  inspirational  meeting  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  finish.  The  object  of  the  gathering  was  the  presentation  of 
about  100  games  for  the  boys  of  the  Jackson  Training  School,  solicited  by 
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the  King's  Daughters  from  the  merchants  of  Charlotte,  and  these  to  be 
distributed  in  the  16  cottages. 

Besides  the  Charlotte  King's  Daughters,  numbering  about  20,  including 
the  state  president  Mrs.  A.  A.  Walker,  Mr.  J.  B.  Ivey,  Charlotte,  was  one 
of  the  interested  guests.  He  gave  the  boys  a  splendid  talk,  telling  some 
practical  experiences  that  would  prove  helpful  to  any  one,  especially  to 
the  development  of  boyhood. 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Walker,  and  Mrs.  I.  W.  Faison,  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  school,  spoke  to  the  boys  in  a  manner  that  caught  the  at- 
tention of  every  one  fortunate  enough  to  hear  them. 

The  part  the  three  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Galloway  Ross,  Charlotte, 
took  in  the  program  added  greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  all.  These  children 
not  only  showed  fine  training  but  gave  every  evidence  of  decided  talent. 
They  acted  like  little  artists. 

The  Jackson  Training  School  boys  delighted  the  visiting  delegation  with 
songs  and  recitations. 

The  afternoon  was  profitable,  the  spirit  delightful,  and  the  consensus  of 
opinion  is  that  never  in  the  history  of  the  school  has  a  nicer  thing  been 
done  for  the  boys  than  the  giving  of  games.  We  take  this  means  of 
thanking  the  Charlotte  ladies  for  the  515  boys  of  the  school  for  the  splen- 
did games.     We  hope  that  the  ladies  will]  visit  us  frequently. 


A  FINE  THOUGHT 

Mrs.  I.  W.  Faison  is  always  doing  a  nice  and  thoughtful  thing  for  the 
Jackson  Training  School.  Why?  Easily  answered.  She  loves  the  school, 
she  loves  the  Avork  and  her  one  ambition  is  for  it  to  prosper.  She  has  had 
this  spirit  before  the  school  was  established.  In  fact  she  helped  to  make 
this  school. 

She  presented  to  the  school  a  book,  entitled,  "The  Women  of  the  South 
in  War  Times."  Just  the  book  you  would  expect  her  to  give.  This  was 
accepted  as  a  neucleus  for  a  library.  Now,  watch  the  thought  grow  into 
reality.  When  the  women  start  a  proposition  it  grows  by  l(eaps  and  bounds. 
There  is  nothing  so  badly  needed  as  good  literature  for  the.  boys.  They 
have  games  now,  and  we  prophesy  the  next  addition  for  the  development 
of  the  boys  will  be  good  books.     It  can  be  done,  and  the  women  will  do  it. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 


With  Old  Hurrygraph 


''Not  for  one  single  day 
Can  Idiseern  my  way, 


But  this  I  surely  know — 

Who  gives  this  day 

Will  show  the  way, 

So  I  securely  go." 
— o — 

The  man  who  does  not  respect 
himself  can  hardly  expect  others  to 
respect  him. 

Did  you  ever  notice  the  toughness 
of  the  luck  that  you  can  buy  more 
things   with    one    dollar,    when    you 
haven't  the  dollar? 
— o — 

It  is  said  that  the  boy  scouts  num- 
ber more  than  900,000.  Now  if  900,- 
000  good  deeds  were  put  end  to  end 
on  the  same  day  there  wouldn't  be 
much  room  left  in  the  land  for  any 
other  kind. 

A  fashion  note  from  New  York 
announces  that  ' '  Spring  hats  must 
be  silly."  Great  geehorsifat!  How 
in  the  world  can  they  be  any  sillier 
than  some  of  them  have  been? 
— o — 

So  far  as  world  peace  is  concern- 
ed, there  is  no  gainsaying  that  the 
situation  in  China  is  loaded  with  dy- 
namite. The  United  States  is  hov- 
ering dangerously  close  to  the  fuse. 
Trouble  is  threatened  for  all  con- 
cerned. But  there  is  no  reason  to 
get  panicky  over  this  game  of  inter- 
national banditry.  One  lesson  was 
taught  us  by  the  World  War,  and 
that  is,  that  the  law  of  economics  is 
even  more  powerful  than  the  law  of 
force  in  the  final  settlement  of  in- 
ternational  disputes. 


I  cannot  bjit  be  amazed  by  the 
multitude  of  prophets  in  these  lat- 
ter days — political,  economic,  and 
others.  They  outnumber  all  the  pro- 
phets of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, of  mythology,  of  paganism. 
Doubtless  many  of  them  are  false 
when  they  tell  us  what  is  to  come  to 
society,  in  war,  in  peace,  in  govern- 
ment, and  multitudes  of  other 
things.  They  are  in  the  newspapers 
not  only  of  Ameiea,  but  of  England, 
Grermanyi  France  and  Italy.  Acres 
of  their  prophecies  have  been  print- 
ed in  magazines  and  books  alone, 
it  is  a  prophetic  era. 

NowT  an  inventor  comes  forward 
and  says  he  has  a  machine  that  pro- 
duces elcetrically  a  "mating  hum" 
like  the  love  song  of  a  mosquito. 
The  other  'skeeters  hear  it,  climb 
into  the  trap,  and  get  it  in  the  neck. 
That's  great !  But  why  invent  a 
machine  to  do  the  mosquito's  love 
song?  Let  the  'skeeters  listen  to 
any  of  the  crooners  on  the  radio; 
that  would  fool  'em.  Now  I  know 
wThat  a  radio  crooner's  song  sounds 
like.  I've  been  trying  to  think 
what  it  was  like  for  months.  It's 
the  mating  song  of  a  lovesick  mos- 
quito. 

"Get  me!"  is  street  slang  expres- 
sion going  the  rounds  for  some  time. 
A  Durham  paterfamilias,  like  Jiggs, 
every  now  and  then  flares  up  and 
thinks  he'll  tell  his  wife  what's 
what.  The  other  evening,  in  laying 
the  Haw  down  to  his  wife,  conceived 
the  idea  that  he  could  use  the  ex- 
pression very   effectively,  and  closed 
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by  saying,  "Get  me!"  "Yes,"  re- 
plied the  wife;  "and  what  did  I  get, 
when  I  got  you?"  "Didn't  work," 
said  the  paterfamilias  to  himself. 
— o — 

A  Durham  benedict  bought  some 
link  sausage  and  asked  his  flapper 
wife  to  cook  them  for  his  breakfast. 
Bride— "How  '11  I  cook  them?" 
Hubby— "Fry  'em  like  fish."  The 
next  morning,  when  the  young  wife 
served  them,  she  remarked :  "  I  hope 
you'll  enjoy  your  breakfast,  dear; 
but  there's  not  much  to  these  things 
when  they  are  cleaned  out." 
— o — 

The  government  has  called  a  con- 
ference of  leaders  at  "Washington  to 
find  a  way  of  unloosing  an  estimat- 
ed $1,300,000,000  of  hoarded  mon- 
ey in  this  country.  I  don't  pretend 
to  speak  for  anybody  else,  but  I'll 
tell  the  government  right  now  that 
the  only  way  they  can  g-et  me  away 
from  the  slender  little  pile  of  money 
I've  saved  is  to  fasten  a  large  log 
chain  around  my  waist  and  hitch 
the  other  end  of  the  chain  to  four 
strong  reilroad  locomotives.  Then 
start  the  engines,  and  I'll  be  drag- 
ged away  from  my  hoardings.  No  I 
won't.  I'll  have  'em  safe  in  my 
left  hand  lower  vest  pocket  in  a  pill 
box.  Maybe  the  conference  to  work 
out  a  plan  of  getting  the  people  to 
give  up  their  hoardings  had  better 
decide,  that  when  they  get  around 
to  me  the  only  way  to  proceed  will 


be  to  hit  me  over  the  bean  with  a 
lead  pipe  and  then  chloroform  me. 
And  even  then  they'll  have  to  rap 
me  on  the  knjuckles  with  a  stick  be- 
fore they  get  my  three  dollars  and 
sixty-five  cents  that  I've  been  hoard- 
ing. 

— o — 
They  are  beginning  to  talk  about 
"the  year  without  a  winter."  We 
are  not  out  of  the  woods  yet.  While 
it  has  been  a  remarkable  winter  so 
far  to  what  it  sometimes  is,  we  may 
yet  have  a  touch  that  will  make  us 
all  shiver.  While  we  have  not  had 
the  white  fleecy  snow — in  fact  none 
to  speak  of  hardly — spread  like  a 
wonderful  eider-down  blanket  on 
the  streets,  houses,  vacant  lots.  As 
yet  we  have  not  seen  this  year  the 
billowing  drifts  of  white  snow,  the 
long  glistening  icicles  hanging  from 
the  eaves  and  the  soft  particles 
floating  through  the  air  looking  for 
all  the  world  like  eiderdown  picked 
from  a  million  ducks.  We  haven't 
once  been  called  upon  to  go  up  to 
the  attic  and  bring  down  sleds  and 
ear  muffs,  and  woolen  scarfs,  and 
boots,  and  ice  skates,  and  o  ther 
things  musty  with  age  and  put  them 
into  use.  We  haven't  hit  a  beaver 
hat  with  a  snow  ball,  or  wallowed  a 
friend  in  the  snow.  But  we  are  not 
out  of  the  woods  yet.  Flowers 
blooming,  shubbery  budding;  all  lay- 
ing themselves  liable  to  "catch  their 
death  of  cold." 


Associate  yourself  with  men  of  good  quality  if  you  esteem  your  own 
reputation;  for  it  is  better  to  be  alone  than  in  bad  company. 

— Washington. 
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THE  WOMEN  OF  THE  REVOLUTION 

(Selected) 


A  thankworthy  task  it  should  as- 
suredly be  deemed,  to  preserve  from 
oblivion  the  many  deeds  of  woman's 
heroism  and  devotion  to  country, 
which  illustrated  the  early  days  of 
our  Republic ;  and,  from  diverse  and 
obscure  sources,  to  garner  them  here 
in  such  convenient  and  portable 
shape  as  fits  them  for  ready  trans- 
mission to  future  generations.  The 
historian  must  indeed  be  superficial, 
who,  in  making  a  philosophical  esti- 
mate of  the  units  which  together 
constitute  the  individuality  of  any 
age,  ignores  its  domestic  relations, 
as  an  important  factor  in  the  great 
sum  whose  mysteries  he  is  endeavor- 
ing to  solve.  Eliminate  from  the 
life  of  any  one  man  all  those  actions 
to  which  he  has  been  prompted  by 
the  desire  to  please  the  woman  who 
stands  closest  to  -his  heart,  be  it  mo- 
ther, sister,  or  wife,  and  it  were  in- 
deed strange  if  some  of  the  fairest 
achievements  of  his  life  are  not  lost. 
And  what  is  the  history  of  any  peri- 
od of  the  world,  but  a  record  of  hu- 
man life  in  the  aggregate? — an  ag- 
gregate made  up  of  individuals, 
whose  incentives  for  action,  in  the 
mass,  must  be  sought  in  precisely 
the  same  sources  as  when  they  stood 
alone,  separate  and  distinct ;  whose 
inspiration  will  be  ever  found  in  the 
character  of  those  whom  they  love. 
Unwise,  then,  would-  be  the  student 
of  Revolutionary  lore,  who  should 
pass  by  as  unworthy  of  his  attention, 
the  record  of  the  lives  of  women  who 
were,  to  say  the  least,  companions  of 
heroes,  and  who,  although  there 
might  have  been  nothing  about  them 
to  attract  notice,  if    they    had  been 


allowed  to  pursue  the  even  tenor  of 
of  their  ordinarily  quiet  lives,  were 
yet  found  equal  to  the  occasion, 
when  through  the  «ruel  emergency 
of  the  hour,  they  were  called  upon 
to  confront  danger,  surmount  diffi- 
culties, and  endure  tortures  both 
physical  and  mental. 

As  fact  is  ever  more  forcible  than 
theory,  and  particular  incidents 
more  interesting  than  general  state- 
ments, we  shall  doubtless  be  readily 
pardoned,  in  this  article,  for  recall- 
ing some  of  the  striking  and  lovely 
portraits  drawn  for  us  by  Mrs.  El- 
let's  truthful  pencil. 

First  in  the  group  must,  of  course, 
stand  Mary  Ball,  the  mother  of 
Washington.  The  popular  belief, 
that  in  the  character  of  the  mother 
may  be  read  the  future  of  her  son, 
is,  of  course,  an  exaggeration  of  the 
truth ;  but  Washington  is  no  excep- 
tion to  the  general  truth,  that  a  son's 
mind  is  moulded  after  the  pattern  of 
his  mother's,  and  his  character  per- 
fected, in  large  measure,  by  the  prin- 
ciples instilled  into  him  in  childhood 
at  her  knee.  We  hear  of  this  lady 
first  as  a.  beautiful  young  girl,  daugh- 
ter of  Colonel  Ball,  of  Westmore- 
land, Virginia,  and  the  belle  of  the 
Northern  Neck.  In  person  she  was 
tall,  graceful  and  dignified,  clothed 
with  more  than  an  ordinary  share  of 
womanly  modesty,  and  yet  endowed 
with"  a  faculty  for  controlling'  others, 
most  unusual  in  one  of  her  sex  and 
years.  Afterwards,  as  a  mistress 
and  mother,  she  maintained  her  auth- 
ority inviolate ;  not  through  any  out- 
ward demonstration  of  power;  ex- 
cept,   perhaps,    the    sudden    kindling 
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of  the  eyes  when  provoked,  but 
through  that  indefinable,  but  felt, 
force  of  will  that  enabled  her,  almost 
without  effort,  to  bring  all  about  her 
to  submit  without  question  to  her 
orders.  In  her  own  family,  there- 
fore, she  reigned  supreme;  and  yet 
her  firmness  was  so  tempered  with 
considerate  kindness,  that  her  chil- 
dren idolized  as  well  as  feared  her. 
Her  husband,  Augustine  Washington, 
was  a  widower  when  she  married 
him;  and  the  difficult  part  of  a  step- 
mother she  performed  without  re- 
proach. She  became,  herself,  the 
mother  of  four  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters, one  of  whom  died  in  infancy. 
Her  oldest  child,  George,  was  eleven 
years  old  when  she  became  a  widow; 
and  upon  her  devolved  the  entire 
charge  of  her  husband's  many  plan- 
tations, besides  the  conduct  of  her 
children's  education.  Her  talents 
for  management  were  then  brought 
into  full  requisition.  How  well  she 
performed  her  task  in  the  rearing  of 
her  oldest  son,  without  the  aid  of  a 
father's  stronger  arm,  America 
gratefully  acknowledges,  in  the  hom- 
age paid  to  his  virtues.  Irving 
writes : — ' '  Tradition  gives  an  inter- 
esting picture  of  the  widow  with  her 
little  flock  gathered  round  her,  as 
was  her  daily  wont,  reading  to  them 
lessons  of  religion  and  morality  out 
of  some  standard  work.  Her  favor- 
ite volume  was  Sir  Matthew  Hale's 
Contemplations,  moral  and  divine. 
The  admirable  maxims  therein  con- 
tained, for  outward  action  as  well  as 
self-government,  sank  deep  into  the 
mind  of  George,  and  doubtless  had  a 
great  influence  in  forming  his  char- 
acter. They  certainly  were  exempli- 
fied in  his  conduct  throughout  life. 
This  mother's  manual,  bearing  his 
mother's    name,    Mary    Washington, 


written  with  her  own  hand,  was  ev- 
er preserved  by  him  with  filial  care, 
and  may  still  be  seen  in  the  archives 
of  Mount  Vernon.  A  precious  docu- 
ment! Let  those  who  wish  to  know 
the  moral  foundation  of  his  char- 
acter,  consult  its   pages." 

During  the  whole  of  his  career, 
General  Washington  was  accustom- 
ed to  pay  the  most  unaffected  and 
unusual  deference  to  his  mother; 
and  his  meeting  with  her  after  the 
victory  of  Yorktown,  which  decided 
the  independence  of  the  struggling 
colonies,  is  so  remarkable  and  touch- 
ingly  beautiful,  that  we  transcribe 
it  at  second  hand  from  Mr.  Custis's 
narrative : 

"After  an  absence  of  nearly  sev- 
en years,  it  was  at  length,  on  the  re- 
turn of  the  combined  armies  from 
Yorktown,  permitted  to  the  mother 
again  to  see  and  embrace  her  illus- 
trious son.  So  soon  as  he  dismount- 
ed, in  the  midst  of  a  brilliant  suite, 
he  sent  to  apprise  her  of  his  arri- 
val, and  to  know  when  it  would  be 
her  pleasure  to  receive  him.  She 
was  alone,  her  aged  hands  employ- 
ed in  works  of  domestic  industry, 
when  the  good  news  was  announced, 
and  it  was  further  told  that  the  vic- 
torious chief  was  in  waiting  at  the 
threshold.  She  welcomed  him  with 
a  warm  embrace,  and  by  the  well- 
remembered  and  endearing  names 
of  his  childhood.  Inquiring  as  to 
his  health,  she  remarked  the  lines 
which  mighty  cares  and  many  trials 
had  made  on  his  manly  countenance ; 
spoke  much  of  old  times  and  old 
friends;  but  of  his  glory,  not  one 
word!  Meantime,  in  the  village  of 
Fredericksburg,  all  was  joy  and  rev- 
elry. The  town  was  crowded  with 
officers  of  the  French  and  American 
armies,     and    with     gentlemen     from 
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all  the  country  around,  who  hasten- 
ed   to    welcome    the    conquerors     of 
Cornwallis.      The    citizens    made    ar- 
rangements  for  a   splendid    ball,    to 
which    the     mother     of     Washington 
was  specially  invited.     She  observed, 
that   though   her   dancing   days   were 
pretty    well    over,    she    should    feel 
happy   in   contributing  to   the  gener- 
al festivity,  and  consented  to  attend. 
The  foreign  officers  were  anxious  to 
see  the  mother  of  their  chief.     They 
had  heard  indistinct  rumors  respect- 
ing her  remarkable  life  and  charact- 
er; but  forming  their  judgment  from 
European    examples,    they    were   pre- 
pared to  exj>ect  in  her  that  glare  and 
show  which  would  have  been  attach- 
ed to  the  parents  of  the  great  in  the 
Old     World.      How  were    they    sur- 
prised  when  the   matron,   leaning  on 
the    arm    of    her    son,    entered    the 
room !     She  was  arrayed  in  the  very 
plain,    yet    becoming    garb    worn    by 
the  Virginia  lady  of  the  olden  time. 
Her   address,    always    dignified     and 
imposing,   was   courteous,   though   re- 
served.      She    received     the     compli- 
mentary  attentions  which   were   pro- 
fusely    paid     her,     without     evincing 
the   slightest   elevation;    and    at    an 
early    hour,     wishing     the    company 
much  enjoyment    of   their   pleasures, 
and   observing   that   it   was   time  for 
old   people   to    be  at    home,    retired, 
leaning  as  before  on  the  arm  of  her 
son." 

In  the  mysterious  ordering  of 
Providence,  this  noble  lady  was  per- 
mitted to  languish  ,  for  years,  and 
then  die  from  the  effects  of  cancer, 
that  most  humiliating  of  the  dis- 
eases with  which  humanity  is 
scourged.  But  even  under  the  sore 
trial  she  maintained  the  integrity  of 
her  religious  faith,  possesesd  her 
soul    in    patience,    and    was    finally 


laid  to  rest  in  a  beautiful  rural  spot 
of  her  own  selection.  It  is  situated 
on  a  high  bluff  near  Fredericksburg, 
overlooking  the  Rappahannock  riv- 
er, and  the  site  of  the  home  where 
she  had  passed  the  brief,  happy 
years  of  her  married  life.  An  Unfin- 
ished white  m  a  r  b  1  e  monument 
marks  the  spot  where  repose  the  re- 
mains of  "Mary,  the  Mother  of 
Washington,"  and  many  are  the  pil- 
grims who  there  turn  aside  to  do 
her  memory  homage,  and  bow,  we 
trust,  with  renewed  purpose  of  soul, 
to  emulate  the  virtues  of  truth,  pie- 
ty and  benevolence,  which  shone  so 
brightly  in  her  life. 

The    last    interview    Washington 
ever   had   with   his   mother   occurred 
just  after  he  had  been  elected  Presi- 
dent,   and    before    his    departure     to 
New  York  to  take  the  oath  of  office. 
It   was    deeply    affecting.      Bowed 
down    by    the    weight    of    fourscore 
and  five  years,  and  worn  by  the  rav- 
ages of  her  fatal  disease,  the  honor- 
ed matron  felt  that  she  was  bidding 
her  beloved  son  a  last  farewell,  and 
showed    the    strongest    emotion    dur- 
ing the  interview.     Washington  said : 
— "Madam,     the     people     have     been 
pleased,     with     the     most     flattering 
unanimity,   to   elect  me  to  the  chief 
magistracy    of     the     United     States; 
but  before  I  can  assume    the    func- 
tions  of  that  office,  I  have  come  to 
bid  you  an  affectionate  farewell.    So 
soon   as   the  public    business,    which 
miust    necessarily   be    encountered    in 
arranging  a  new  government,  can  be 
disposed  of,  I  shall    hasten    to    Vir- 
ginia,  and — "     Here  the  mother  in- 
terrupted   him    with,    "You    will    see 
me  no  more.     My  great  age,  and  the 
disease    which     is     fast     approaching 
my  vitals,  warn  me  that  I  shall  not 
be  long  in  this    world.      I    trust    to 
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God  I  am  somewhat  prepared  for  a 
better.  But  go,  George,  fulfil  the 
destiny  which  Heaven  appears  to 
assign  you;  go,  my  son,  and  may 
Heaven's  and  your  mother's  bles- 
sing be  with  you  always."  Wash- 
ington    wept;    the     great     man     was 


again  a  little  child,  as  he  kissed  the 
furrowed  cheek  of  his  mother  with 
all  the  tender  affection  and  simpli- 
city of  a  loving  boy.  With  a  full 
heart  he  went  forth  to  "fulfill  the 
destiny"  which  Heaven  assigned 
him,  and  he  saw  his  mother  no  more. 


DEFEAT  SHOWED  WASHINGTON 
HERO 


(Selected) 


In  his  baptism  of  fire  young- 
George  Washington  gave  indication 
of  the  great  courage  that  so  sustain- 
ed him  in  after  years.  The  battle 
of  Monongahela  was  a  defeat,  but 
Washington  was  in  no  way  responsi- 
ble for  it.  On  the  contrary  had  his 
advice  been  followed  Washington 
would  doubtless  have  saved  the  ob- 
stinate British  commander  his  life 
and  military  record. 

The  George  Washington  Bicenten- 
nial Commission  gives  this  account 
of  Braddock's  defeat. 

One  of  the  significant  dates  to  be 
observed  next  year  in  connection 
with  the  Bicentennial  Celebration  of 
George  Washington's  birth  is  July  9, 
the  anniversary  of  Braddock  's  de- . 
feat  at  the  battle  of  the  Monongohe- 
la.  The  battle,  says  the  Division  of 
Information  and  Publication  of  the 
United  States  George  Washington 
Bicentennial  Commission,  materially 
affected  the  later  history  of  this 
country  and  was  an  important  fac- 
tor in  the  early  military  life  of  its 
First    President. 

The  people  of  Pennsylvania,  es- 
pecially those  living  in  Braddock  on 
the  actual  site  of  the  famous  battle- 


field, appreciate  the  great  historical 
interest  attached  to  the  place.  In 
recognition  of  this,  the  175th  anni- 
versary of  the  event  was  observed 
a  year  ago  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  a  statue  of  George 
Washington  as  a  young  Virginia  mi- 
litiaman was  dedicated. 

The  battle  of  Braddock's  Field  as 
the  engagement  is  sometimes  called, 
really  was  the  beginning  of  the  Sev- 
en Years  War  which  cost  France 
her  possessions  in.  America  and  con- 
siderably altered  the  subsequent  his- 
tory of  the  New  World.  The  ques- 
tion of  taxation  which  helped  bring 
about  the  Revolutionary  War  grew 
out  of  England's  attempt  to  tax  her 
colonies  for  revenue  to  pay  the  costs 
of  the  French  and  Indian  War,  as  it 
is  known  in  American  history. 

When  General  Braddock  came  to 
America  to  force  the  French  from 
the  territory  claimed  by  Eugland 
he  brought  an  army  of  British  regu- 
lars who  were  veterans  of  European 
battlefields.  He  possessed  the  Eng- 
lishman's contempt  for  the  fighting 
ability  and  methods  of  the  provin- 
cial militiamen  and  the  Indians. 
However,  he  invited   Washington  in- 
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to  his  military  family  and  his  force 
included  Virginia  riflemen,  some  of 
whom  had  been  with  Washington  at 
Fort  Necessity  the  year  before. 
Braddock's  arrogant  confidence  in 
the  superiority  of  his  own  men  and 
European  military  tactics  over  the 
backwoodsman's  method  of  fighting 
cost  him  his  life  and  the  battle  of 
Monongahela. 

As  Braddock  neared  Fort  Duqu- 
esne  on  that  July  day  of  1755,  the 
French  and  Indians  attacked  his  ad- 
vance troops,  drove  them  back  and 
encircled  his  main  body.  The  Brit- 
ons in  their  battle  formation  of 
closed  ranks  presented  a  solid  tar- 
get into  which  their  foes,  hidden  be- 
hind trees  and  in  the  underbrush, 
poured  a  leaden  stream  with  deadly 
effect. 

There  could  .be  but  one  result. 
The  Redcoats,  attacked  by  an  un- 
seen enemy,  faced  an  unfamiliar  sit- 
uation. Discharging  their  muskets 
at  random  they  broke  ranks  and  fled 
precipitately  despite  the  valiant  at- 
tempts of  their  officers  to  rally  them. 
The  indiscriminate  firing  of  the  pan- 


ic-stricken troops,  Washington 
wrote,  wrought  havoc  among  their 
own  companions  and  the  Virginians. 

Young  Colonel  Washington  was 
conspicuous  in  his  courageous  ef- 
forts to  rally  the  Britons.  As  he 
rode  frantically  over  the  field  he 
was  an  excellent  target  for  the  hid- 
den marksmen.  That  every  effort 
was  made  to  bring  him  down  is  at- 
tested by  the  fact  that  two  horses 
were  shot  from  under  him  and  his 
coat  was  pierced  by  four  bullets. 
His  bravery  and  valor  were  ever  af- 
ter recognized   at   home   and  abroad. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  battle 
was,  in  a  way,  part  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  At  any  rate  it  was 
closely  connected  with  subsequent 
events  Avhich  precipitated  that  con- 
flict. The  war  which  commenced  with 
Braddock's  defeat  helped  bring  to  a 
head  the  irritating  question  of  Brit- 
ain's right  to  tax  her  American  colo- 
nies. 

It  also  brought  to  the  front  the 
name  of  George  Washington — the 
man  destined  to  lead  the  armies  of 
his  country  to  victory. 


WASHINGTON,  A  CHRISTIAN  GENTLEMAN 

Washington  was  a  Christian  gentleman;  he  trusted  in  God  and  made 
no  secret  of  it.  Not  only  did  he  attend  church  regularly,  but  many 
times  during  that  winter  when  his  army  was  at  Valley  Forge  he  would 
steal  away  alone  into  the  woods,  and  he  always  came  back  with  a  cheer- 
ful countenance.  His  friends  wondered  at  this.  One  day  a  Quaker 
whose  name  was  Mr.  Potts  is  said  to  have  come  upon  him,  accidentally, 
in  the  woods,  kneeling  and  praying.  God  heard  Washington's  prayer?, 
for  his  country,  for  his  soldiers,  and  for  himself,  for  He  gave  them 
strength  to  endure  during  that  terrible  winter  at  Valley  Forge. 

—Alfred  J.  Sadler. 
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IN  THE  FOOTSTEPS  OF  WASHINGTON 

By  H.  H.  Slawson 


The  place  was  Broadway  New  York 
City.  I  had  just  descended  from  the 
topmost  pinnacle  of  the  world's  tal- 
lest office  building,  the  Woolworth 
tower,  and  was  still  thrilling  Avith 
the  impression  of  the  panorama 
spread  before  me  up  there,  a  panora- 
ma which  includes  the  waters  of  the 
harbor,  the  islands  in  it,  the  towns 
aroun  dit,  the  rivers,  the  misty  At- 
lantic far  out  and,  of  course,  the  can- 
yons of  Manhattan's  streets. 

Back  on  the  pavement  once  more, 
slowly  I  wormed  my  way  through  the 
human  current,  shoving,  pushing, 
dodging  trucks,  waiting  traffic  sig- 
nals, when  suddenly,  through  an  iron 
paling  there  peered  at  me  a  grave- 
stone. I  should  not  have  been  startl- 
ed for  it  was  the  spot  I  sought,  out 
the  suddenness  of  the  revelation  was 
still  disconcerting. 

The  asthmatic  sexton  confirmed  me 
in  my  belief  that  this  was  the  place. 
He  was  busy  opening  a  vault  beneath 
the  porch  which  bore  on  the  capstone 
the  date,  1811,  but  stopped  between 
shovels  long  enough  to  gasp  out, 
"Yes,  sir.  St.  Paul's,  sir.  In  there, 
sir.  The  one  to  the  left.  Two  flags 
on  it,  sir." 

And  there  I  was,  seated  in  the  pew 
in  St.  Paul's  Church  on  lower  Broad- 
way which  George  Washington  him- 
self had  occupied  when  as  first  presi- 
dent of  this  infant  nation,  he  lived 
in  New  York. 

Just  what  satisfaction  one  gets  in 
visiting  the  scenes  made  sacred  by 
association  with  earth's  great  hearts 
is  one  of  the  inexplainable  mysteries 
of  human  conduct.  It  varies  with 
the  individual    and    sometimes  when 


we  arrive  at  the  shrine,  our  senses 
are  disappointed.  To  me  the  moment 
was  especially  auspicious  as  the  first 
in  which  I  had  come  into  contact 
with  "  anything  directly  associated 
with  the  Father  of  His  Country. 

Seated  in  that  pew  in  the  dimly 
lighted  old  chapel,  fancy  roamed 
back  to  the  day  when,  the  inaugural 
oath  having  just  been  taken  at  the 
old  city  hall,  the  President,  leading 
a  procession  of  the  country's  repre- 
sentative citizens,  came  direct  to  St. 
Paul's  to  pray.  What  a  rock  on  which 
to  build  a  nation's  greatness ! 

And  the  frequency  of  the  entry  in 
the  president's  diary,  "Went  to  ser- 
vice today  at  St.  Paul's"  suggests 
the  fact  that  in  the  strain  of  execu- 
tive duties  St.  Paul's  was  indeed  that 
consoling  rock  in  a  weary  land  AAhich 
the  Psalmist  found  so  refreshing. 

But  the  door  from  Broadway  opens, 
a  flood  of  light  pours  in  and  with  it 
comes  the  clash  and  clang  of  traffic 
and  the  spell  is  broken.  Outside  a 
short  walk  brings  me  to  Wall  Street 
and  another  Washington  shrine. 

Elbowing  through  the  throng  of 
"money-gTubbers,"  it  is  not  long  be- 
fore I  catch  sight  of  the  noble  sta- 
tue standing  on  the  steps  of  the  sub- 
treasury,  so  dignified  and  suggesting 
the  high  character  of  the  great  man 
it  memorializes. 

A  bronze  tablet  explains  that  the 
statue  stands  on  the  spot  where 
Washington  took  the  oath  as  first 
president  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  If  you  care  to  step  inside 
the  building  you  can  see  the  slab  of 
brown  stone  from  the  old  city  hall 
on  which  the  great  man  stood  when 
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he  swore  to  uphold  the  constitution 
of  the  new  nation. 

Following  down  Broad  Street,  past 
the  roped-off  area  of  the  curb  mar- 
ket, we  arrive  before  a  very  striking 
old  colonial  building,  known  from 
its  foundation  in  1700  as  Fraunce's 
Tavern,  and  where  again  occurred  a 
big   moment  in  Washington's   life. 

An  individual  attired  in  knicker- 
bockers, brocaded  coat  with  a  frilled 
shirt  front,  and  a  wig,  powdered  and 
tasselled,  responds  to  the  pounding 
on  the  door  with  the  old  knocker  and 
we   are  ushered  to  the   second  floor. 

Here  in  the  "long  room,"  beautiful 
in  the  simplicity  of  its  colonial 
whiteness,  we  may  live  again  the 
banquet  at  which  Washington  bade 
farewell  to  his  loyal  officers. 

Peace  had  come  after  eight  years 
of  struggle.  The  British  had  with- 
drawn from  the  country.  General 
Washington  and  his  conquering  host 
had  for  a  few  days  been  enjoying 
the  favors  of  a  rejoicing  city  and 
now  the  faithful  leaders  had  come 
together  for  their  final  farewell. 

I  can  see  the  blaze  dancing  mer- 
rily in  the  big  fireplace  at  one  end  of 
the  room.  But  in  the  hearts  of  Wash- 
ington's old  campaigners  what  sad- 
ness !  Accounts  of  the  affair  written 
at  the  time  say  the  parting  was 
made  "in  terms  most  affectionate." 
We  can  well  believe  this  was  true. 

There  are  other  spots  in  New 
York  associated  with  Washington, 
but  let  us  trail  a\)  the  island  to  an 
old  f  a  r  m  h  o  u  s  e,  the  Morris-Jumel 
mansion.  Situated  on  the  rocky 
brow  of  a  lofty  hill,  its  pillared  por- 
tico commands  a  view  unsurpassed. 
In  the  days  before  skyscrapers  one 
might  stand  here  and  see  the  Hudson 
at  one  side,  the  Harlem  on  the  other, 
then  past  Hell  Gate  and  the  Sound, 


far  down  to  the  high  hills  on  Staten 
Island,  20  miles  away  in  the  harbor. 

It  was  here  that  Washington  pass- 
ed a  night  of  bitter  hardship.  The 
British  had  driven  him  from  Long  Is- 
land, pursuing  him  through  what  is 
now  the  heart  of  New  York  City  un- 
til at  nightfall  he  with  his  ragged 
regiments  had  halted  here  for  rest 
until  dawn. 

One  can  stand  plunged  in  reverie 
many  hours  before  the  fireplace  in 
the  parlor  at  the  end  of  the  wide 
hallway  in  this  ancient  mansion. 
Here  sat  the  commander  before  his 
table,  maps  and  reports  spread  out 
before  him.  One  can  fancy  a  courier 
dashes  up  the  hill,  dismounts,  clat- 
ters down  the  hall  in  boots  and  spurs, 
salutes  and  delivers  his  message  to 
the  grim-visaged  man. 

The  general  rises  to  pace  the  long 
hallway  while  the  messenger  re- 
freshes himself  in  the  banquet  room 
at  one  side.  All  is  noise  and  con- 
fusion. Far  below  can  be  seen  the 
line  of  the  enemy,  their  spurting 
cannon  drawing  nearer  in  the  dark- 
ness. And  as  evening  falls,  the  scene 
below,  with  bivouac  fires  shining  in 
the  darkness  across  the  Harlem 
Flats,  must  have  strained  the  great 
man's  heart. 

Could  he,  perhaps,  have  echoed 
Shakespeare's  Richard  in  the 
thought,  "Here  shall  I  sleep  tonight, 
but  where  tomorroAV?" 

Somehow,  standing  there,  a  spell 
seemed  cast  around  me.  It  was  the 
spell  of  Washington ;  the  spell  of  a 
great  life  nobly  lived,  a  life  that  knew 
defeat  and  victory,  but  a  life  that 
stood  "  four-square  to  all  the  winds 
that  blow;"  a  life  that  seems  one 
supreme  teacher  of  Pope's  precept, 
"Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the 
honor   lies."    Honor   to   him   always! 
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WASHINGTON'S  WAR  LEDGER 


By  Ellen  Friel  Baker 


With  each  recurring-  Washington's 
Birthday  patriotic  Americans  ob- 
serve the  day  Avith  some  kind  of 
celebration.  We  decorate  our  school 
r  o  o  ms  with  hatchets  and  cherry 
trees  to  recall  that  famous  story  of 
his  childhood.  We  drape  the  walls 
with  flags  and  hang  the  portrait  of 
the  father  of  our  country  where  stu- 
dents may  see  it  and  pay  tribute  to 
his  greatness. 

But  in  the  light  of  history  we 
realize  that  the  fame  of  George 
Washington  cannot  be  accounted  for 
by  any  mere  record  of  his  achieve- 
ments for  the  man  himself  was  in- 
finitely greater  than  anything  he 
did.  He  was  an  able  commander 
and  as  the  leader  of  the  American 
Army  he  wrested  liberty  from  the 
hands  of  tyranny.  He  was  a  wise 
statesman  and  by  his  wisdom  help- 
ed evolve  a  stable  government  from 
political  chaos.  He  was  a  patriot 
and  set  aside  all  thought  of  personal 
aggrandizement  for  the  sake  of  the 
country  which  he  so  dearly  loved. 
Ambition  and  opportunity  for  pow- 
er could  not  tempt  him  from  the 
straight  and  narrow  path  of  hones- 
ty and  honor. 

Very  recently  Washington's  War 
Ledger  has  been  brought  to  light  af- 
ter lying  covered  with  dust  for 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half 
among  the  records  of  the  general 
accounting  offices  of  our  govern- 
ment. This  ledger  covers  an  eight- 
year  period  of  Washington's  occu- 
pation of  the  command  of  the  revo- 
lutionary army  from  June,  1775,  to 
the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
in  1783,  which  ended  the  war  of  the 


American   Revolution. 

In  the  ledger  Washington  daily 
recorded  with  a  quill  pen  and  ink 
his  expenses  and  with  careful  nota- 
tion accounted  for  his  every  expen- 
diture and  stated  whether  it  was 
for  headquarters  or  camp  expenses, 
"Reconnaissance  of  the  enemy's 
forces"  or  for  purchase  of  w  a  r 
equipment. 

The  entries  in  this  old  book  cover 
one  hundred  pages  and  among  the 
astonishing  bits  of  imformation  that 
it  brings  to  light  is  the  fact  that 
during  the  long  war  of  indepen- 
dence the  commander-in-chief  of"  the 
new  republic's  forces  spent  only 
$160,074  of  public  funds.  The  led- 
ger is  now  regarded  as  a  priceless 
manuscript  and  is  hailed  with  de- 
light by  modern  historians. 

The  ledger  is  not  only  a  record  of 
the  living  expenses  of  Washington 
and  his  staff  and  the  expenditure 
for  their  military  activities,  but  it 
shows  also  that  Washington  bore 
out  of  these  funds  the  cost  of  the 
country's  secret  service  or  spy  sy- 
stem, so  necessary  for  the  winning 
of  the  great  war.  Very  adroitly,  he 
recorded  these  as  payments  to  '"Un- 
named- Persons  so  that  no  identities 
would   be  revealed. 

A  chronological  summary  of  each 
battle  of  the  Revolution  is  found 
in  the  ledger.  The  expenses  of  the 
first  two  years  are  recorded  in  terms 
of  pound  sterling  according  to  Eng- 
lish custom.  But  after  the  year  17- 
77  he  kept  a  double  record,  one  in 
terms  of  English  currency  which  he 
headed  "lawful  money''  and  the 
other   in   terms   of   American   dollars 
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and  cents. 

The  whole  record  is  a  fresh  rev- 
elation of  Washington's  great  integ- 
rity, for  he  makes  no  attempt  to 
hide  from  the  newly  established 
government  his  reverses  on  the  bat- 
tlefield. One  entry  in  1777  accounts 
for  his  expenditures  of  retreat 
which  he  records  in  these  words : 
*'  During  the  retreat  through  the 
Jerseys  to  Pennsylvania."  Another 
entry  of  the  same  year  reads : 
"$1,037.00,  for  expenses  on  the 
march  from  Germantown,  Pennsyl- 
vania, until  Ave  hutted  at  Valley 
Forge  for  the  Winter." 

Washington  s  fame  does  not  rest 
on  the  battles  he  fought,  but  what 
a  panorama  of  stirring  events  this 
old  record  recalls  to  the  student  of 
history.  It  was  in  the  retreat  across 
"the  Jerseys"  that  he  turned  and 
struck  back  at  the  pursuing  enemy 
at  Trenton  and  Princeton;  then  en- 
trenched himself  on  the  Heights  of 
Morristown  overlooking  New  York 
and  vigorously  resisted  British  oc- 
cupation,, of  Philadelphia. 

It  was  during  that  bitter  winter 
in  Valley  Forge  in  1777-1778  when 
in  spite  of  the  miserable  condition 
of  his  men,  the  delays  of  a  fugitive 
congress  and  the  mad  clamor  of  peo- 
ple tired  of  war — and  even  intrigues 
to  have  him  superseded  as  command- 
er-in-chief, that  he  held  his  starv- 
ing army  to  its  task.  Then  coming 
triumphantly  out  of  Valley  Forge, 
he  chased  the  British  across  New 
Jersey  and  shut  them  up  in  New 
York;  intrenched  himself  on  the 
Hudson  and  forced  the  British  to 
carry  the  war  to  the  south.  The  rest 
of  the  story  is  soon  told.  Feigning 
an  i  attack  on  the  weak  garrison  of 
New  York,  Washington  made  a 
forced  march  to  the   Potomac   while 


the  fleet  of  the  French  allies  ap- 
peared simultaneously  in  Chesapeake 
Bay.  From  that  hour  the  comman- 
der-in-chief scarcely  ate  or  slept,  un- 
til, three  weeks  later,  he  forced  the 
surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown. 

All  this  and  more  is  covered  in  the 
records  of  Washington's  War  Ledger : 

The  first  entries  show  that  on  June 
1,  1775,  he  paid  two  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  pounds  for  five  horses 
"for  the  journey  from  Philadelphia 
to  the  army  at  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts." A  few  days  later  he 
paid  "three  pounds  for  a  gun  and 
accoutrements. "  A  record  of  July  24, 
1775,  shows  that  he  paid  two  pounds 
five  shillings  for  a  French  cook. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  record  are 
frequent  entries  for  expenses  of  re- 
connoitering  made  by  the  commander- 
in-chief,  sometimes  with  and  some- 
times without  the  army,  but  gener- 
ally only  <(Avith  a  party  on  horse- 
back." These  expeditions,  the  ledger 
shows,  were  to  scout  the  British  for- 
ces, or  to  lay  out  the  battle  plans 
for  the  American  Army  and  to  choose 
defensive  positions  by  personal  ob- 
servation. A  major  portion  of  these 
entries  were  made  after  Valley 
Forge  and  show  that  Washington 
kept  hot  on  the  trail  of  the  British 
from  the  time  he  came  out  of  the 
Valley  untl  the  forced  surrender  at 
Yorktown. 

These  expeditions  of  reconnaisance 
and  survey  constituted  the  major 
item  of  Washington's  war  accounts 
and  total  a  sum  of  $42,755.  If  Wash- 
ington had  died  immediately  after 
the  winning  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  his  title  to  fame  as  the  libera- 
tor of  his  country  would  have  been 
secure.  But  he  served  that  coun- 
try even  more  faithfully  in  times  of 
peace. 
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WASHINGTON  AT  NEWBURGH 


By  Evangeline  Weir 


When  Jonathan  Hasbrouch  built 
this  quaint  old  Dutch  house  at  JSTew- 
burgh-on-Hudson,  in  1750,  he  little 
dreamed  of  the  part  it  would  play  in 
the  history  of  the  American  people, 
or  of  the  thousands  who  would  pass 
reverently  over  its  threshold  in  hon- 
or of  our  greatest  American,  George 
Washington. 

The  site  was  a  fine  place  for  a 
home,  commanding  a  wide  view  of 
Hudson  River,  the  mountains  along 
its  banks  and  miles  of  the  surround- 
ing country;  for  it  stood  high  above 
the  water,  free  from  the  big  town 
which  now  surrounds  it.  He  built  a 
strong  house  in  the  quaint  Dutch 
style  of  the  period,  which  is  very  in- 
teresting, for  it  gives  us  an  idea  of 
the  times  and  a  people  who  have 
passed    away   in   our    great    melting 

In  a  country  where  danger  was  al- 
ways present,  it  was  necessary  to 
build  with  that  thought  in  mind,  so 
Jonathan  Hasbrouch  used  the  best 
material  it  was  possible  to  obtain 
when  he  built  his  house  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson.  The  stone  walls  are 
two  feet  thick;  the  beams  of  stout 
oak;  the  hand-hewn  rafters  of  cedar; 
the  doors  heavy  and  strong  with 
great  bolts,  hinges  and  latches. 

It  is  a  low,  flat  house  with  a  slop- 
ing roof  with  most  of  the  rooms  on 
the  first  floor  as  was  the  custom  of 
the  time.  The  ground  floor  contains 
seven  rooms  and  a  hall  while  the 
second  one  has  but  three  small  rooms 
walled  off  from  the  rude  attic.  The 
front  door,  overlooking  the  Hudson, 
opens  upon  a  quaint  Dutch  stoop 
with  built-in  benches.  This  door 
swings    in    two    sections,    making    it 


possible  to  keep  the  upper  open  to 
admit  light  and  air,  while  the  lower 
one  was  closed  and  bolted.  It  is  a 
heavy,  strong  affair  with  hand-made 
latches  and  big  bolts. 

This  door  opens  into  the  central 
and  largest  room  in  the  house.  It  is 
the  celebrated  room  of  seven  doors 
and  one  window,  and  was  the  general 
living  room  when  Washington  occu- 
pied it  as  his  headquarters  from 
April,  1782,  until  the  summer  of  17- 
83.  It  is  surrounded  by  and  opens 
into  six  smaller  rooms,  one  of  which 
was  used  by  Washington  as  a  bed- 
room. This  room  is  to  the  right  of 
the  door  under  the  sloping  roof,  and 
has  one  window  from  which  he  could 
see  the  river  and  watch  the  moun- 
tains beyond  where  signal  fires  were 
to  be  built  in  case  of  the  approach  of 
the  enemy.  He  could  watch  the  boats 
which  crossed  the  river  with  material 
needed  for  war;  he  could  see  Storm 
King  mountain,  behind  which  was 
West  Point  where  a  close  watch  was 
kept  on  all  boats  coming  and  going. 

The  old  room  with  its  seven  doors 
and  one  window  is  an  interesting 
room,  and  not  dark  as  one  might 
imagine,  for  it  gets  light  from  a 
wide  back  hall  and  the  other  rooms 
which  surround  it.  It  has  a  low 
ceiling,  heavy  beams  and  a  big  fire- 
place which  is  a  part  of  the  room  it- 
self, for  it  lacks  the  usual  side  walls 
which  surround  the  hearthstones  in 
our  old  houses. 

General  Lafayette,  whose  head- 
quarters were  but  a  short  distance 
away,  loved  the  old  room.  Before 
the  hearthstone  with  its  cheerful 
fire    and    the    great    gaping  chimney 
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through  which  he  could  see  the  sky 
and  hear  the  roaring  of  the  wind, 
he  spent  many  happy,  as  well  as 
troubled,  hours  with  Washington 
during  that  long,  gloomy  winter 
while  he  waited  and  hoped  and  pray- 
ed for  peace  and  independence.  No 
doubt  but  that  the  gay  young  Lafay- 
ette brightened  many  troubled  hours 
for  both  the  general  and  his  wife. 
Washington  trusted  and  loved  him 
with  a  tenderness  which  he  gave  to 
no  one  outside  his  immediate  fami 
ly,  and  we  can  picture  them  in  the 
old  room  as  they  discussed  important 
means  and  ways;  the  failures  and 
successes ;  or  planned  the  Republic 
which  seemed  at  that  time  a  dream 
never  to  be  fulfilled.  We  know  that 
when  Lafayette  was  an  old  man  in 
far  France  and  Washington  lay  in 
his  tomb  at  Mt.  Vernon,  his  memory 
wrent  back  to  the  old  room  at  New- 
burgh  and  that  he  spoke  of  it  with 
great  tenderness. 

Ah!  the  stories  that  the  old  fire- 
place could  tell  wrould  be  worth  re- 
lating. It  alone  holds  the  secrets  of 
great  battles  fought  and  won  beside 
the  warmth  of  its  hearthstone  as  the 
great  chief  sat  silent  in  those  trying, 
gloomy  days  and  nights.  Fought, 
perhaps,  against  the  great  honor  of- 
fered him  by  his  generals;  the  crown 
of  the  new  nation;  fought  to  keep 
his  great  ideal  high. 

It  was  to  this  old  house  that 
Washington's  generals  came  one  day, 
bringing  with  them  certain  papers 
which  they  had  arranged  and  signed, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  him  king 
of  the  new  nation  which  they  were 
struggling  to  establish.  They  were 
strong  and  faithful;  they  had  stood 
bravely  beside  him  and  suffered  with 
him  through  the  darkest  days  of  the 
Revolution;  they  had  listened  to  his 


counsel  and  obeyed  his  commands; 
they  had  come  with  love  and  deep 
confidence  to  offer  him  a  crown — to 
crown  him  victor  as  men  did  in  the 
days  of  battle. 

Washington  was  pained  and  trou- 
bled by  the  honor  offered  him  by  his 
generals.  He  had  fought  and  suf- 
fered for  independence;  he' had 
dreamed  of  a  great  Republic  govern- 
ed by  the  people;  he  had  a  vision  of 
a  nation  such  as  we  have  become; 
he  had  taught  this  ideal  by  word  and 
deed  and  thought  these  men  who 
stood  so  close  to  him  understood.  He 
stood  alone  with  his  ideal  while  they 
begged  him  to  accept  a  crown.  Per- 
haps the  greatest  battle  of  his  life 
was  fought  and  won  in  the  old  house 
at  Newburgh;  a  fight  which  was  not 
of  the  sword. 

As  one  stands  beside  the  one  win- 
dow in  the  old  room  of  many  mem- 
ories, one  thinks  how  often  the  great 
chief  must  have  stood  with  face 
pressed  against  the  small  panes  of 
glass,  peering  anxiously  into  dark- 
ness to  see  if  a  light  burned  on  Bea- 
con Hill  across  the  river, — the  light 
which  was  to  be  a  warning  of  the 
enemy's  approach,  or  from  the  win- 
dow of  the  small  bedroom  which  also 
commanded  a  view  of  the  river  and 
Mt.  Beacon. 

The  room  brings,  too,  the  memory 
of  the  busy,  courageous  little  wife 
who  shared  his  hardships  whenever 
it  was  possible.  One  can  picture  her 
passing  from  place  to  place,  knitting 
in  hand,  trying  to  make  a  real  home 
where  she  could  bring,  as  much  as  it 
was  possible  in  such  uncertain  days, 
rest  and  peace  in  their  troubled 
lives.  Hers  was  not  a  small  part  to 
play,  but  Ave  are  apt  to  look  upon 
her  as  but  the  shadow  of  that  great- 
light,  Washington,    and    forget    that 
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she,  too,  gave  herself  for  the  cause 
of  liberty,  leaving  the  wealth  and  re- 
finements of  her  home  and  Virginia 
society  to  eat  the  coarse  food  and 
share  the  poverty  and  crudeness  of 
camp  and  war. 

When  the  long  struggle  was  end- 
ed, there  was  a  time  of  deep  rejoic- 
ing in  the  old  house.  Fires  were 
built  on  all  the  prominent  hills  and 
mountain  peaks,  and  the  highlands  of 
the  Hudson  blazed  with  the  victory 
of  the  long  sought  freedom.  Wash- 
ington and  his  wife  watched  from 
the  windows  of  the  old  house  the  il- 
luminations which  celebrated  the 
great  memorial  night  No  doubt  their 
thoughts  turned  toward  the  old  home 
at  Mt.  Vernon  which  they  both  loved 
and  from  which  they  had  so  long 
been  separated. 

On  the  lawn,  close  to  the  old  house, 
stands  the  Tower  of  Victory,  which 


was  erected  on  the  spot  where  Wash- 
ington met  and  said  farewell  to  his 
officers  at  the  disbandment  of  the 
army  he  had  led  to  victory.  It  must 
have  been  a  touching  scene  and  long 
remembered  by  all  who  had  a  share 
in  the  breaking  of  the  old  ties. 

The  years  have  passed;  we  are  a 
great  Republic;  we  have  fulfilled  the 
ideal  of  Washington  and  the  men 
who  worked  with  him  in  the  strug- 
gle for  liberty ;  we  are  a  great  Repub- 
lic. The  old  house  stands  unbroken 
Hke  the  strong,  splendid  men  who 
spent  their  lives  for  a  great  cause 
and  won.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  fine 
park,  and  the  rooms  are  furnished 
as  were  houses  of  the  period.  It  is 
a  house  of  dreams  where  we  see 
visions  out  of  the  past  and  carry 
away  with  us  tender  memories  of 
Washington  and  his  wife. 


MARTHA   WASHINGTON'S   TRIUMPHAL 

ENTRY 

By  Evelyn  Thorp 


To  be  separated  from  the  side  of 
her  illustrious  husband  was  always  a 
trial  to  Martha  Washington,  for  with 
affectionate  loyalty,  she  supported 
him  through  every  misfortune  and 
every  triumph.  But  the  greatest  tri- 
umph of  all  in  the  brilliant  career  of 
this  great  man,  the  inauguration  to 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States, 
devoted  Martha  was  obliged  to  fore- 
go. 

It  was  like  this.  She  and  General 
Washington  had  retired  to  this  beau- 
tiful estate,   Mt.    Vernon,    on  the 


shores  of  the  placid  Potomac,  follow- 
ing his  release  from  military  duty  at 
the  close  of  the  Revolution.  They 
had  yearned  for  its  quiet  domesticity 
many  times  during  the  months  of 
war  and  were  glad  to  be  again  hap- 
pily settled  in  its  pleasant  routine. 
But  now  came  the  disturbing  news 
that  her  beloved  general  had  been 
elected  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States,  disturbing  to  their 
quiet  contentment,  t  h  o  u  g  h  highly 
complimentary  in  itself.  George 
Washington  was  the  man  of  the  hour, 
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the  nation's  idol,  the  nation's  great- 
est man,  unanimously  elected  to  the 
highest  office  in  the  country.  It  was 
the  loving  tribute  of  a  grateful  peo- 
ple. 

News  traveled  slowly.  The  only 
means  of  communication  was  by  mes- 
senger, over  rough  roads  on  horse- 
back or  stage  coach.  The  election 
took  place  on  April  6th  and  it  was 
eight  days  before  certain  news  of 
the  outcome  reached  Mount  Vernon. 
A  messenger  was  sent  from  New 
York  to  apprise  the  president-elect 
and  to  escort  him  to  New  York  City, 
Avhieh  was  then  the  intended  seat 
of  government  and  the  scene  of  the 
first  presidential  inauguration. 
George  Washington  and  his  escort 
left  Mount  Vernon  on  April  16th, 
two  days  after  his  notification  of  the 
election. 

It  was  too  soon  for  Martha.  There 
were  a  multitude  of  duties  to  which 
she  must  attend.  It  Avas  necessary 
to  arrange  the  affairs  of  their  estab- 
lishment with  its  manifold  activities 
for  an  absence  of  four  years,  per- 
haps longer,  as  well  as  plan  for  the 
necessities  of  the  new  life  ahead. 
She  could  not  have  at  once;  it  was 
impossible.  Neither  could  she  accom- 
pany the  general  for  the  ceremonies 
of  the  inauguration  and  return  again 
to  complete  the  task  at  Mount  Ver-. 
non.  She  must  forego  the  exquisite 
pleasure  of  sharing  with  her  hus- 
band and  witnessing  the  profound 
adoration  that  greeted  him  every- 
where., Regretful  as  this  circum- 
stance may  have  seemed  at  the  time, 
it  was  not  all  loss,  for  through  this 
denial  she  came,  a  month  later,  into 
a  personal  relationship  with  her  hus- 
band's admirers  during  the  progress 
of  her  own  journey  to  the  far-away 
capital  city,  that  was  doubtless  high- 


ly gratifying. 

At  last  the  exacting  domestic  ar- 
rangements were  completed;  all  was 
ready.  Early  in  the  morning  of  May 
10th,  1789,  Martha  Washing-ton,  ac- 
companied by  her  two  grandchildren 
and  a  maid,  departed  from  Mount 
Vernon,  riding  in  her  own  splendid 
coach,  drawn  by  four  horses  and 
flanked  by  her  usual  attendants  on 
horseback. 

Warm  and  friendly  greetings  were 
accorded  her  on  her  route  and  es- 
pecially as  she  passed  through  Alex- 
andria and  Georgetown,  neighboring 
communities,  where  she  and  the  gen- 
eral were  well  known.  Except  to 
stop  for  simple  refreshments  at  noon, 
she  did  not  tarry  in  these  neighborly 
places,  but  pushed  on,  endeavoring  to 
reach  Baltimore  for  the  night. 

Her  approach  to  the  city  was 
heralded  by  a  messenger  and  she  was 
met  on  the  outskirts  by  a  distinguish- 
ed group  of  citizens  and  officials  who 
gallantly  escorted  her  into  the  hos- 
pitable city  of  Baltimore.  She  was 
received  with  "many  tokens  of  pro- 
found respect  and  affection." 

She  was  entertained  at  supper  at 
the  best  inn  the  little  city  afforded, 
"at  which  several  ladies  and  gentle- 
men sat  with  her."  During  the  even- 
ing she  was  further  honored  by  a 
beautiful  display  of  fireworks  and  a 
tuneful  serenade  by  the  city's  band. 
Already  she  was1  realizing  something 
of  the  great  homage  paid  to  her  hus- 
band through  their  exceeding  kind- 
ness to  her,  his  wife. 

The  tedious  and  arduous  journey 
was  again  broken  by  a  stop  at  Phil- 
adelphia, where  even  greater  homage 
was  paid  to  "the  consort  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate."  She  was  the  First  Lady 
of  the  land  by  virtue  of  her  hus- 
band's exalted  state,  to  be  sure,  and 
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as  such  all  honor  was  due  her,  but 
she  was  loved  quite  as  much  for  cer- 
tain merits  of  her  own.  She  became 
well  known  and  admired  for  her 
kindly  services  to  the  soldiers  dur- 
the  Revolution,  when  for  so  many 
dreary  months  she  shared  the  Gen- 
eral's quarters  in  the  camps.  She 
was  widely  known  too  to  a  host  of 
friends  as  a  charming  and  accomp- 
lished hostess.  The  hospitality  of 
Mount  Vernon,  as  presided  over  by 
its  stately  mistress  and  her  courtly 
lord,  was  far  famed.  The  Philadel- 
phians  were  happy  indeed,  to  greet 
the  gracious  Martha. 

News  of  the  approach  of  her  car-, 
riage  to  this  the  largest  city  she  was 
to  pass  through  on  her  journey,  was 
likewise  heralded  and  at  an  early 
hour  two  troops  of  dragoons  and  a 
large  company  of  enthusiastic  citi- 
zens, headed  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State  and  the  Speaker  of  the  As- 
sembly, set  out  to  meet  her.  Ten 
miles  from  the  city  they  halted  to 
await  her  arrival  at  that  point  and 
escort  her  in  joyous  procession  to 
the  welcome  awaiting  her  in  the  his- 
toric   city. 

A  touching  tribute  was  paid  to 
her  by  the  military  companies,  many 
members  of  whom  were  veterans  of 
the  war  and  remembered  her  kindly 
ministrations  to  them  when  they  lay 
sick  in  camp.  As  she  approached 
the  waiting  Philadelphians,  the 
dragoons  formed  in  two  open  col- 
umns and  received  her  with  the 
honor  due  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  and  "as  Mrs.  Washington  in 
her  carriage  passed  through  the 
flanking  columns  they  all  looked 
upon  her  with  the  most  tender  emo- 
tion, their  eyes  brimming  with  tears, 
and  in  most  pathetic  undertones 
said  as    she    passed    by,  'God    bless 


Lady   Washington !' ' ' 

Another  surprise,  planned  by 
these  delightful  hosts,  occurred  as 
they  drew  nearer  to  Philadelphia. 
'"A  brilliant  company  of  women  in 
carriages"  now  greeted  her  and 
joined  this  grand  procession  accom- 
anying  her  to  the  famous  inn  at 
Gray's  Ferry  on  the  Schuylkill  Riv- 
er, a  gay  and  fashionable  resort. 
Here  the  distinguished,  if  weary 
traveler,  was  entertained  at  dinner 
which  was  ceremoniously  served  and 
enjoyed  amid  much  jubilation  by  the 
hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen  that 
now  formed  the  party.  Mrs.  Rob- 
ert Morris,  wife  of  the  great  finan- 
cier of  the  Revolution  and  warm 
friend  of  the  Washingtons,  was  pre- 
sent in  this  company  and  happily 
greeted  Martha,  who  was  to  be  her 
guest  during  the  stay  in  Philadel- 
phia and  later  completed  with  her 
the  entire  journey  to  New  York. 
From  the  ferry  into  the  city  "the 
way  was  fringed  with  thousands  of 
men  and  women  and  children,  who 
rent  the  air  with  prolonged  huzzahs. 
Thirteen  discharges  from  the  artil- 
lery had  announced  Mrs.  Washing- 
ton's arrival  and  set  the  city  quite 
astir.  At  High  Street  the  proces- 
sion halted  and  Mrs.  Washington, 
rising  in  her  carriage,  thanked  the 
troops  and  citizens  in  a  few  graci- 
ous words  and  then  took  leave  of 
her  escort, "  and  proceeded  to  the 
refuge  provided  for  her  in  the  home 
of  her  friend,  where  she  hoped  to 
have  a  refreshing  night's  rest.  The 
following  day,  however,  the  patri- 
otic citizenry  again  paid  court  to 
her  in  the  spacious  drawing  room  of 
her  hostess  which  was  crowded  for 
hours  with  many  distinguished  men 
and  women. 

The   next   morning   Mrs.   Washing- 
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ton  resumed  her  journey  accompan- 
ied by  Mrs.  Morris.  Her  presence 
helped  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  so 
arduous  a  trip  and  relieved,  in  a 
measure  too,  the  wearying  strain  of 
the  endless  receptions  and  ovations. 
The  military  troops  were  on  hand 
again  prepared  to  escort  her  party 
to  Trenton.  But,  as  a  month  ago 
they  had  thought  also  to  escort  the 
President-elect  as  he  left  their  city, 
it  began  to  rain  and  Mrs.  Washing- 
ton, out  of  kindness  to  the  troops, 
requested  that  they  adandon  their 
plan.  Having  already  gone  the  five 
miles  to  Frankford,  they  took  re- 
spectful leave  of  her  and  her  attend- 
ants and  returned  to  Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  Washington  and  her  party 
lodged  at  Trenton  that  night  and  in 
the  morning  proceeded  to  Elizabeth- 
town,  where  they  were  graciously 
entertained  by  the  venerable  Gover- 
nor Livingston  at  Liberty  Hall,  his 
country  estate,  not  far  from  the  lit- 
tle town. 

After  a  rest  and  the  pleasant  as- 
sociations at  the  hall,  they  departed 
next  morning  on  the  short  ride  to 
Elizabethtown  Point,  Avhere  they 
were  to  embark  on  the  final  stage  of 
their  long  journey  terminating  at 
New  York.  Upon  arriving  at  Eliza- 
bethtown  Point  they  were  met  by 
President  Washington  and  Mr.  Mor- 
ris and  a  group  of  distinguished  gen- 
tlemen who  had  left  the  city  at  the 


unseasonable  hour  of  five  o'clock  that 
morning.  They  came  in  the  same 
splendid  barge  that  a  month  before 
had  formed  the  central  figure  in  a 
gala  array  of  water  craft  escorting 
the  President-elect  to  the  New  York 
harbor.  The  stately  barge,  manned 
as  it  was  on  its  initial  trip,  by  thir- 
teen master  pilots  in  handsome 
white  garments,  sailed  majestically 
across  the  bay  freighted  with  anoth- 
er precious  cargo.  Upon  its  approach 
to  the  landing  it  was  evident  that  a 
throng  of  citizens  had  gathered  to 
welcome  the  President's  wife  in  true 
American  fashion.  A  salute  dis- 
charged by  thirteen  heavy  guns  an- 
nounced the  arrival  at  last  of  the 
nation's  First  Lady  and  as  the  dis- 
tinguished passengers  came  ashore 
the  multitude  greeted  them  "with 
prolonged  cheering  with  shouts  of 
'God  bless   Lady  Washington.'" 

The  President  and  Mrs.  Washing- 
ton entered  their  carriage  and  were 
driven  to  their  official  home  through 
unfamiliar  streets  made  friendly  by 
the  generous  and  happy  acclaim  ac- 
corded to  her  as  she  passed.  Thus 
amidst  every  honor  that  an  adoring 
populate  could  devise  Martha  Wash- 
ington's triumphal  entry  was  com- 
plete and  stands  out  unique  in  the 
experiences  of  the  First  Lady  of  our 
great  nation,  for  to  no  other  presi- 
dent's wife  has  such  distinction  been 
accorded. 


George  Washington  was  kind,  helpful,  considerate  and  generous. 
In  private  and  public  life  he  was  above  reproach.  He  lived  and  died 
devoted  and  faithful  to  his  high  ideals  of  true  American  manhood. 

— Selected. 
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WASHINGTON'S  RACE  FOR  OFFICE 
EARLY  IN  LIFE  RECALLED 

(Selected) 


The  vision  of  George  Washington 
that  rises  before  us  at  every  mention 
of  his  name  is  the  Washington  of 
later  years,  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Revolutionary  Army,  the 
man  who  presided  over  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention,  the  First  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States.  We 
forget  that  even  Geogre  Washing- 
ton had  to  pass  through  an  early 
day  of  small  beginnings,  and  that 
there  must  have  been  a  first  occa- 
sion when  George  Washington  had 
to  "carry  his  district,'  like  any 
small  town  office  holder  of  today. 

The  Division  of  Information  and 
Publication  of  the  George  Washing- 
ton Bicentennial  Commission  has 
been  at  pains  to  furnish  these  re- 
minders of  Washington's  first  small 
entries  into  office,  his  first  attempts 
at  the  statesmanship  in  which  he  af- 
terward proved  himself  so  great. 

In  1755,  Washington  had  rushed 
back  from  Braddotk's  troops  on  an 
important  errand.  Braddock  needed 
cash  with  which  to  pay  off  his  men. 
His  aide,  Colonel  Washington,  vol- 
unteered to  get  the  needed  money 
at  the  Virginia  capital,  Williams- 
burg. Incidentally  he  did  obtain  the 
4,000  pounds  needed,  but  he  obtain- 
ed it  by  borrowing,  since  the  pay- 
master was  absent. 

On  his  way  back  to  Braddock,  he 
paused  at  Winchester,  in  the  Shen- 
andoah Valley,  and  there  wrote  a 
letter  to  his  brother  Jack  in  which 
he  toys  with  the  idea  of  running  as 
representative  of  Fairfax  County  in 
the    Virginia     House     of     Burgesses. 


Evidently  a  turn  for  politics  had 
overtaken  him,  as  it  had  the  other 
members  of  his  family. 

In  his  letter  to  Brother  Jack,  he 
reports  that  Major  Carlyle  had  bant- 
eringly  suggested  that  he  run  as 
burgess,  biut  before  he  will  do  so, 
Jack  must  first  learn  whether  Colo- 
nel Fairfax  has  any  intention  of 
running  for  the  same  office. 

In  December  of  that  year  Lieut. 
Col.  Adam  Stephen  wrote  a  letter 
to  Washington  from  Fort  Cumber- 
land in  which  he  refers  to  Washing- 
ton having  been  "insulted"  at  the 
Fairfax  election,  a  reference  which 
leads  some  authorities  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Washington  may  have  seen 
his  way  clear  to  run  for  the  office 
— but  lost. 

However,  Washington's  own  poll 
list  of  the  election  for  Fairfax  Coun- 
ty does  not  include  his  name ;  but  it 
is  among  those  who  did  not  succeed 
at  the  polls  in  Fredrick  County,  the 
frontier  county,  with  Winchester  as 
its    courthouse. 

In  1758,  Washington  again  offer- 
ed himself  as  burgess  from  Frederick 
County,  and  this  time  Avon,  by  a 
count  of  310  to  45. 

During  both  these  elections  Wash- 
ington was  away  from  his  home 
county  on  public  business,  but  in 
the  final  election  this  appears  to  have 
done  no  damage  to  his  interests.  ,It 
may  be,  also,  that  he  owed  some  of 
his  success  to  a  capable  manager, 
Col.  James  Wood;  for  Washington 
wrote  a  letter  to  Wood  in  which  he 
expresses    the    warmest  appreciation 
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and  gratitude  for  the  services  rend- 
ered. Thereafter  George  Washington 
had  dittle  opposition  in  the  part  he 
played  in  the  Virginia  House  of  Bur- 
gesses. 

Students  of  history  will  be  quick 
to  compare  the  early  political  career 
of  Washington  with  that  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.     Each    seems    to    have 


gained  his  first  lesson  in  statesman- 
ship from  the  chagrin  of  defeat. 
The  difference  between  them  begins 
with  the  fact  that  Lincoln  was  not 
the  military  man  but  almost  wholly 
the  statesman.  As  such  he  suffered 
more  defeats  than  Washington  even 
though  Washington  was  a  candidate 
for  office  more  often. 


THE  GREATNESS  OF  WASHINGTON 


By  J.  Sherman  Wallace 


Washington  still  stands  first  among 
Americans.  Perhaps  no  other  man 
has  so  enjoyed  the  esteem,  the  affec- 
tion, and  the  veneration  of  a  great 
nation  as  has  Washington.  Born  an 
aristocrat,  he  so  identified  himself 
with  the  interests  and  the  needs  of 
the  people  that  they  thought  of  him 
as  one  of  themselves.  He  erected 
standards  of  patriotic  devotion  and 
official  disinterestedness  that  are  still 
the  inspiration  of  all  good  men  in 
public  life. 

Washington  was  great,  not  so  much 
because  he  did  great  things,  as  be- 
cause he  did  things  in  a  great  way. 
The  small  things  that  he  accomplish- 
ed have  become  great  in  their  re- 
sults. His  petty  military  victories 
have  had  greater  results  than  Han- 
nibal's magnificent  victories  over 
Rome.  His  refusal  of  a  kingly 
crown,  that  seemed  of  doubtful 
value,  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  renunciations  ever  made  by 
man. 

The  greatness  of  Washington  con- 
sisted in  what  he  was.  His  character 
gave  him  his  vision.     The  ideal  that 


controlled  him  was  the  rights  of 
man.  He  understood  for  what  he 
was  living  and  for  what  he  was 
ready  to  die,  perhaps  better  than 
anyone  else  in  the  world  at  the  time. 
He  understood  because  of  the  great- 
ness of  his  soul.  He  preferred  prin- 
ciple to  profit,  right  to  riches,  free- 
dom for  all  to  honors  and  position 
for  a  few.  Washington  was  born  to 
lead,  and  as  he  knelt  in  the  snows 
of  Valley  Forge,  God  showed  him 
the  way.  Because  he  laid  all  upon 
the  altar  of  God's  righteousness,  God 
has  placed  his  name  among  the 
greatest  of  the  children  of  earth. 
Washington  realized  well  his  own 
limitations,  but  his  modesty  prevent- 
ed him  from  realizing  the  greatness 
of  his  powers.  When  he  accepted 
t'he  chair  of  the  first  President  he 
said,  "Integrity  and  firmness  are  all 
I  can  promise."  But  these  are  the 
greatest  things  that  any  ruler  has 
ever  given.  He  made  these  the 
foundations  of  our  government,  and 
the  greatness  of  Washington  still 
lives  in  the  greatness  of  the  nation 
that  he  founded 
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WASHINGTON'S  PENKNIFE 


By  J.  L.  Sherard 


A  penknife  owned  by  Greorge 
Washington  when  he  was  a  boy  and 
about  which  there  centers  an  interest- 
ing history  is  among  the  relics  pre- 
served at  Alexandria,  Va. 

George  was  eleven  years  old  when 
his  father  died.  He  then  went  to  live 
with  his  half-brother,  Lawrence. 
Young  George  dreamed  of  a  career  in 
the  navy;  and,  seeking  the  aid  of 
William  Fairfax,  an  influential  Vir- 
ginian, he  obtained  a  commission  as 
midshipman  in  the  naval  service  of 
England  and  made  ready  to  join  the 
English  fleet.  When  his  mother 
heard  of  it,  she  promptly  refused 
her  consent  and  commanded  the  boy 
to  give  up  his  seafaring  plans  and 
go  back  to  the  study  of  mathemat- 
ics and  surveying.  As  a  dutiful  son, 
George  obeyed. 

In  those  pioneer  days  the  colonies 
could  not  provide  many  things  the 
■more  prosperous  classes  desired  to 
have,  and  it  was  the  custom  to  send 
to  England  for  the  articles  of  trade 
which  the  home  market  could  not 
supply.  It  was  soon  after  the,  mid- 
shipman incident  that  George's  mo- 
ther, to  soften  his  disappointment, 
ordered  from  the  mother  country  the 
handsomest  penknife  that  could  be 
bought.  It  was  a  gift  to  gladden 
the  boy's  heart.  She  presented  it  to 
him  with  this  wholesome  advice: 
"Always  do  your  duty  and  obey 
your  superiors." 

Washington  always  remembered 
with  a  feeling  of  tenderness  what 
his  mo(ther  had  said   to  him  on  that 


occasion,  and  in  later  years  he  of- 
ten related  the  story  of  the  knife  to 
his  friends.  Once  in  the  dark  days 
of  Valley  Forge  he  spoke  of  it  to 
General  Knox,  a  patriot  leader  and 
fellow  officer,  and  of  how  he  had 
always  been  obedient  in  spite  of  his 
disappointment  and  of  how  greatly 
his  mother  appreciated  his  conduct. 

A  crisis  came.  In  those  terrible 
days  of  want  and  cold  in  the  winter 
camp  at  Valley  Forge,  when  the 
fortunes  of  Avar  were  at  a  low  ebb 
and  hostile  critics  were  hurling  bit- 
ter criticism  at  Washington,  when 
Congress  failed  to  do  its  duty  in 
supplying  food  and  shelter  to  his 
ragged  and  hungry  army,  the  cam- 
mander-in-chief  resigned  in  a  coun- 
cil of  war.  His  fellow  officers  were 
in  desprir,  and  all  might  have  been 
lost  had  not  General  Knox  come  to 
the  rescue  and  stood  firm  against 
any  change  of  leadership. 

''Are  you  going  to  forget  the 
words  of  your  mother"?"  he  said  to 
General  Washington.  "You  accept- 
ed your  trust  from  the  American 
people.  They  have  not  commanded 
you  to  give  it  up." 

"That  is  enough,"  replied  Wash- 
ington. "Recall  the  council."  And 
before  the  assembled  officers  he  told 
them  that  he  would  keep  his  com- 
mand and  would  fulfill  every  duty 
his  position  put  upon  him. 

What  an  important  part  that  lit- 
tle penknife  played  in  shaping  the 
historv  of  our  great  country ! 


Speak  not  evil  of  the  absent  for  it  is  unjust. — Washington. 
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During  the  past  few  clays  Mr.  Car- 
riker  and  his  carpenter  ship  boys 
have  been  repairing  one  of  our  ga- 
rages. 

— o — 

The  recent  cold,  damp  weather 
seems  to  have  caused  quite  a  few 
cases  of  tonsillitis  among  our  boys, 
some  of  them  being  quite  ill  for  a 
few   days. 

— o — 

Rev.  T.  W.  Foglernan,  pastor  of 
McGill  Street  Baptist  Church,  Con- 
ducted the  service  in  the  auditorium 
last  Sunday  afternoon.  His  talk  on 
"  The  Point  of  Service"  was  both 
helpful  and  interesting. 
— o — 

Lealclon  Campbell,  who  was  parol- 
ed in  April,  1928,  accompanied  a 
younger  brother,  who  was  admitted 
here  last  Tuesday.  Reports  coming 
from  friends  up  in  Iredell  County 
Avhere  Lealdon  now  lives,  state  that 
he  was  wonderfully  improved  by  his 
stay  at  the  Training  School,  and  is 
well-liked  by  his  associates. 
— o — 

Our  farm  force  is  getting  ready  to 
make  garden  just  as  soon  as  weather 
■  conditions  will  permit  working  the 
fields.  Seeds  have  been  purchased 
and  all  is  in  readiness  for  making 
early  gardens.  We  have  already 
noticed  that  the  English  peas  are  up 
and  looking  fine;  we  have  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  lettuce,  collerds  and 
rape;  and  the  strawberries  are  in 
bloom. 

— o — 

Preparations  for  the  George  Wash- 
ington Bicentennial  celebration  to  be 
held  at  the  school  on  February  22nd, 
are  happy    on    the    way.     The  boys 


are  rehearsing  songs  and  recitations, 
entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  oc- 
casion with  great  enthusiasm,  and 
even  Parson  Hughes,  who  is  to  make 
the  principal  address  on  this  occa- 
sion, came  out  the  other  day  to  get 
a  line  on  the  character  and  length  of 
speech  he  was  expected  to  make. 
— o — 

One  of  our  friends  in  Concord  re- 
marked recently  that  he  had  noticed 
the  number  of  boys  named  "Wood- 
row"  that  appear  on  the  monthly 
honor  roll,  published  in  the  'Uplift. 
We  would  be  willing  to  make  a  good- 
sized  wager  that  this  man  is  an  ad- 
mirer of  Woodrow  Wilson.  His  ob- 
servations may  be  a  cue  to  others 
who  are  also  admirers  of  the  great 
war  President  to  make  a  study  of 
this  list  of  honor  students  to  see 
how  many  of  them  live  true  to  the 
name,  yet  we  know  there  is  nothing 
in  a  name. 

— o— 

Four  days  each  month,  1-2  and  15- 
16,  are  knoAvn  as  receiving  days.  On 
these  days  the  new  boys  are  admit- 
ted and  placed  in  the  Receiving  Cot- 
tage, where  they  stay  for  two  weeks. 
Last  Tuesday,  the  receiving  day  for 
the  month  of  February,  a  full  com- 
plement of  boys,  twenty  in  number, 
was  accepted.  This  number  was 
larger  than  it  had  been  for  several 
months  past.  The  averag-e  size  of 
this  last  group  of  new  boys  was 
smaller  than  usual,  quite  a  contrast 
to  the  sizes  of  the  boys  coming  to  us 
the  first  of  the  month. 
— o — 

We  recently  received  a  letter  from 
a  student  in  one  of  the  consolidated 
schools  in  a  nearby  county,  concern- 
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ing  one  of  his  classmates,  who  was 
a  former  Training  School  boy.  The 
writer  states :  "We  have  a  boy  com- 
ing to  our  school  who  used  to  be  in 
your  institution.  We  think  he  is  a 
good  boy  and  we  like  him.  Our 
teacher  asked  him  to  make  a  talk 
concerning  the  Jackson  Training 
School.  He  spoke  very  highly  of 
the  school,  and  of  the  many  voca- 
tions the  boys  were  able  to  follow 
in  life  as  a  result.  He  seemed  to 
feel  that  he  had  been  benefitted  by 
having  attended  your  school." 
— o — 
Mr.  H.  P.  Van  Hoy,  Treasurer  of 
Iredell  County,  a  former  member  of 
the  Training  School  staff,  brought 
one   of   the   new   bovs   to   the   school 


last  Tuesday.  Mr.  Van  Hoy  was 
very  much  interested  in  the  growth 
of  the  institution,  there  being  only 
three  cottages  in  operation  at  the 
time  he  was  employed  here.  He  was 
especially  interested  in  the  laundry, 
with  its  modern  equipment,  for  part 
of  his  duties  when  here  consisted  of 
having  charge  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
boys  who  did  the  washing  for  the 
school  at  a  nearly  spring,  just  as  the 
old  colored  "mammies"  ujsed  to  do 
on  the  old  plantation.  Mr.  Van  Hoy 
remarked  that  he  was  glad  there 
would  be  no  more  missing  the  regu- 
lar change  of  clothing,  as  was  often 
the  case  when  rainy  weather  was 
encountered  for  a  week's  time. 


A  HIGH  RESOLVE 

I  think  I'll  be  like  Washington, 

As  dignified  and  wise: 
Folks  always  say  a  boy  can  be 

A  great  man,  if  he  tries. 

And  then,  perhaps,  when  I  am  old, 

People  will  celebrate 
The  birthday  of  John  Henry  Jones, 

And  I  shall  live  in  state. 


Faithful  boys  make  faithful  men; 

I'll  always  do  my  best,  and  then 
I'll  have  a  name,  when  I  am  old, 

Worth  more  to  me  than  shining  gold. 
— Selected. 
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TREES  ARE  LIKE  PEOPLE  1 

1 

Trees  are  like  people.     Some  are  shy, 

m 

Some  flaunt  gay  colors  to  the  sky;  1 

Is 

Some  gossip  in  each  passing  breeze, 

1                                                                             ■  s 

Some  give  to  wanderers  a  place  of  ease ;  1 

I  i 

j               Some  lift  brave  faces  to  the  rain,  j| 

Some  bow  and  mournfully  complain;  |j 

J               Some  wither  when  the  springtime  pales,  @ 

1  I 

Some  staunchly  stand  in  wintry  gales;  M 

Some  shout  glad  songs  to  Mother  Earth, 

3  H 

\  Some  ask  of  her  to  point  of  dearth. 

3  is 

I                Folks  are  like  trees  . . .  God  help  me  be  1! 

n  .181 

Like  some  kind,  sheltering,  friendly  tree. 

\  I 

\  m 

\                                                    —By  Frances  Hall.  | 
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WILL  THE  PASSING  YEARS  LEAD  US  THIS  WAY? 

A  little  more  tired  at  close  of  day; 

A  little  less  anxious  to  have  our  way; 

A  little  less  ready  to  scold  and  blame; 

A  little  more  care  for  another's  name; 

A  broader  view  and  a  saner  mind; 

A  little  more  love  for  all  mankind; 

A  little  more  charity  in  all  our  views; 

A  little  less  thirst  for  the  daily  news; 

A  little  more  leisure  to  sit  and  dream; 

A  little  more  real  the  things  unseen — 

Arid  so  we  are  faring  a-down  the  way 

That  leads  to  the  gates  of  a  better  day. 
The  writer  of  these  lines — unknown  to  us — must  have  learned  that  the  ap- 
proach  of  age  can  have   compensations   that   truly  make   a   better   day.     In 
them  seems  to  be  the  promise  of  the  beauties  of  an  autumnal  sunset  when  the 
little  day  of  earthly  existence  is  closing. — N.  C.  Christian  Advocate 


A  SUGGESTION 

During  the  past  few  weeks  we  grew  rather  reminisicent,  and  reviewed 
some  of  the  back  numbers  of  the  Uplift  and  therein  were  found  many  en- 
gaging articles,  making  it  impossible  to  make  much  of  a  headway  into  the 
contents. 

Throughout   the   numbers   scanned   the   activities   of   the     North    Carolina 
Branch   of  the   King's   Daughters   were   emphasized,   marking   the   different 
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epochs  of  achievement  and  giving  publicity  to  the  same.  This  little  maga- 
zine at  no  time  ever  failed  to  give  honor  and  credit  to  the  great  work  of 
these  noble  women  whose  one  ambition  was  to  make  the  dream— a  home 
for  wayward  boys — a  reality. 

In  the   October  issue,  1915,  with  the    stone    Chapel,   the   insignia  of   the 
Order,  a  maltese  cross  with  I.  H.  N.  inscribed  in  colors  of  royal  purple  on 
cover  page,  there  were  given  in  full  the  program  of  that   convention,  also 
a  vivid  and  impressive  pen  picture  of  the  dedicatory  exercises  of  the  King's 
Daughters    Chapel,   1915,   a   memorial   to   Mrs.   W.   H.    S.   Burgwyn.     Never 
has  it  been  our  pleasure  to  attend    more    solemn    and    impressive   dedica- 
tory exercises,  the  significance  of  the  occasion  was  expressed  by  the  speaker 
in  these  words:  "Kind  Friends,  This  Chapel  in  its  completion,  stands: 
"For  the  increase  of  loving  kindness,  which  is  the  soul  of  all  religion; 
For    glorifying    and    magnifying    truth    and    justice,    which,    sown    in 
whatever  barren  end  rocky  soil,  spring  up  and  yield  a  hundredfold  for 
us  and  blessings; 

For  inculcating  and  teaching  the  dominion  of  God  and  faith  in  hu- 
man nature; 

For  creating  and  inspiring  hope,  the  chief  blessing  bestowed  by  Provi- 
dence on  man;  and 

For  exhibiting  in  a  practical  way  that  true  charity,  the  divinest  of 
all  virtues,  this  chapel  has  been  erected." 

Then  in  reply  to  the  question,  "what  shall  be  placed  in  the  corner  stone?" 

The  articles  were: 

A  Prayer  Book,  belonging  to  Mrs.  W,  H.  S.  Burgwyn;  a  Bible  bear- 
ing the  name  and  date  of  death  of  Mrs.  D.  B.  Coltrane,  Concord;  The 
Uplift,  June  1914,  carrying  an  illustrated  story  of  officers  and  work 
of  the  North  Carolina  Branch  of  King's  Daughters.  A  silver  cross, 
with  "I.  H.  N." — the  badge  of  the  Order;  Wade  Harris'  editorial, 
"The  Chapel  on  the  Rock";  the  Concord  Tribune  of  October  27th;  a 
complete  list  of  membership  of  N.  C.  King's  Daughters;  the  gifts  to 
the  institution  enumerated  in  part  as  follows:  300  acres  of  land  given 
by  Cabarrus  citizens;  the  money  for  the  first  well,  $150,  by  General 
Pi.  F.  Hoke  and  son,  Van  Wjrche  Hoke;  furniture  for  officers'  rooms 
the  gift  of  Mrs.  J.  K.  Patterson's  Sunday  School  Class;  the  furnishings 
for  first  kitchen  through  study  club,  Concord,  Mrs.  D.  L.  Bost,  presi- 
dent; the  complete  furnishings  for  King's  Daughters'  Cottage,  includ- 
ing tables,  chairs,  linen,  silver,  and  china,  solicited  from  factories  of 
Lexington  and  Thomasville ;  and  other  articles  given  bjy  merchants  of 
Charlotte,  Salisbury  and  Concord;  the  gift  of  the  Industrial  Building 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  T.  Roth,  of  Elkin,  N.  C. ;  the  gift  of  first  barn,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  N.  Reynolds;  $1,000  from  Women's  Federated  clubs  of  N. 
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C. ;  the  baby  picture  of  Sarah  Estelle,  the  daughter  of  Superintendent 

and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Boger. 

Those  who  recall  the  occasion,  have  pleasant  memories  of  a  perfect  day 
where  mingled  King's  Daughters  and  friends,  on  the  spacious  grounds  of 
the  institution,  oblivious  of  self,  with  the  high  purpose  of  rendering  a  ser- 
vice in  keeping  with  all  the  Chapel,  the  house  of  God,  embraced. 

The  growth  of  the  school,  beyond  the  anticipation  of  the  most  hopeful, 
has  precluded  the  possibility  of  ever  using  the  Chapel  for  divine  worship. 
So  the  question  comes  to  one  deeply  interested,  "why  not  turn  this  Chapel 
into  an  infirmary,  for  often  through  the  healing  of  the  body,  a  work  akin 
to  that  of  the  church,  is  accomplished — the  saving  of  souls."  In  this  way 
the  beautiful  little  Chapel,  an  expression  of  the  high  ideals  of  the  King's 
Daughters,  could  be  kept  intact,  and  the  memorial  remain  the  same.  The 
history  of  the  North  Carolina  Branch  would  be  preserved,  not  a  link  lost, 
and  the  tradition  of  the  Order  kept  so  the  future  generations  could  read 
history  as  written. 

There  were  other  things  of  interest,  recorded  in  the  Uplift,  that  could 
be  given,  but  time  and  space  will  not  permit.  If  this  suggestion,  making 
the  Chapel  into  an  Infirmary,  strikes  a  responsive  chord  in  the  hearts  of 
other  King's  Daughters  there  may  awaken  an  interest  sufficient  to  pre- 
serve the  Chapel  in  its  beauty  of  spirit,  thought  and  architecture  for  a* 
purpose  that  would  most  beautifully  serve  the  school,  a  great  need  at  this 
time.  The  Chapel  is  too  beautiful  to  be  scrapped,  and  built  as  a  memorial 
with  the  hope  of  furnishing  a  sanctuary  in  which  the  boys  would  be  made 
to  feel  the  sacredness  of  the  occasion,  is  too  sacred  to  stand  without  serving 
some  purpose  that  would  prove  a  fine  and,  appropriate  companion  piece  to 
the  works  of  the  church.  Many  on  that  day  of  the  dedicatory  exercises 
declared  it  to  be  with  its  perfection,  its  order,  its  evidence  of  love,  great 
love,  one  of  the  sweetest  days  in  their  lives. 


DR.  JOE  A.  HARTSELL 

The  sudden  death  of  Dr.  Joo  A.  Hartsell,  Concord,  casts  a  gloom  over 
the  entire  community. 

Dr.  Hartsell  was  a  young  man,  in  the  vigor  of  manhood,  with  great  prom- 
ise of  attaining  eminence  in  his  profession    that    he    loved  with  a  passion. 
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He  had  built  up  a  large  practice  in  his  native  town  and  community,  not 
by  his  skill  alone,  but  his  fine  spirit  and  desire  to  render  a  service  by  giv- 
ing1 health. 

With  this  record,  a  high  appreciation  from  those  who  knew  him  from 
boyhood,  or  childhood,  is  proof  of  the  possibility  of  a  prophet  being  ac- 
cepted, for  a  worthwhile  service,  in  his  own  community.  Not  a  finer  tri- 
bute can  be  paid  mankind,  and  we  feel  Dr.  Hartsell  as  a  citizen  and  phy- 
sician has  won  for  himself,  as  a  son  of  Cabarrus,  a  page  in  the  history  of 
his  own  county. 

This  little  magazine,  the  Uplift  expresses  *the  feeling  of  the  entire  insti- 
tution; we  will  miss  his  friendly  contact  as  well  as  his  wise  counsel,  and 
bow  our  heads  in  memory  of  him  whose  one  aim  was  to  render  one  of  the 
greatest  services  in  life — to  give  health  to  mankind.  We  sympathize  with 
the  bereaved  members  of  the  home. 

LESSONS  LEARNED  BY  EXPERIENCE 

There  are  pictures  of  human  interest  at  the  Jackson  Training  School 
that  grip  one's  attention,  making  lasting  impressions.  This  school  is  the 
finest  place  in  the  world  to  see  the  different  social  sides  of  life.  Our 
school  is  not  made  up,  according  to  the  estimate  of  many,  of  a  cflass  with- 
out some  of  the  finer  characteristics  that  make  manhood,  or  of  a  class  with- 
out a  hope. 

Those  of  us  who  have  enjoyed  the  cultural,  and  social  advantages  get  too 
high  an  estimate  of  self,  and  are  apt  to  become  narrow  and  at  times  a 
little  bit  bigoted,  an  attitude  that  destroys  the  sweet  and  refining  influ- 
ences of  a  charitable  spirit.  In  order  to  become  better  men  and  women  we 
need  the  contact  realized  in  this  "school,  mingling  with  boys  and  their  par- 
ents from  every  wralk  of  life.  Such  an  experience  molds  a  more  sympathetic 
nature   with   an   understanding  of   the   possibilities   of  each   character. 

Believe  it  or  not,  just  spend  awhile  in  this  school  and  you  will  learn 
there  are  boys  of  different  calibre,  many  coming  from  splendid  parent- 
age, but  for  some  reason  in  the  home  discipline  a  cog  slipped,  and  the 
child  just  at  an  impressionable  age,  was  the  victim  of  bad  influence.  Here 
we  halt  long  enough  to  say  the  Old  North  State  in  its  mad  rush  for  the 
material   things   stopped   long  enough   to   make   a    place    where   these   very 
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youths  could  be  worked  over  and  made  into  the  finest  manhood.  This  in- 
stitution should  be  classed  ajs  one  of  the  most  forward  and  progressive 
steps  the  state  has  ever  mjade. 

Listen!  Just  last  week  while  in  the  Uplift  office  a  bright,  woman  ap- 
peared. Most  tenderly  she  said,  to  the  manager  of|  the  printing  class, 
"do  you  have  a  boy  in  here  who  belongs  to  me?"  Well,  we  did,  for  in- 
stantly a  fine,  handsome,  manly  little  fellow,,  with  a  halo  of  joy  around  his 
face,  remarked  "oh  mother,  I  did  not   expect  you  so  soon." 

The  picture  was  sweet  as  the  mother  stood  holding1  her  boy's  face  be- 
tween her  hands  and  tenderly  and  affectionately  kissed  him.  There  could 
never  be  depicted  a  sweeter  picture  this  side  of  heaven.  You  can  only 
learn  the  lessons  taught  in  this  great  institution  by  seeing,  and  having  a 
daily  contact  with  the  complex  social  problems  that  every  one  should  un- 
derstand. These  are  the  pictures  that  bow  the  head  of  the  most  arro- 
gant, and  soften  the  heart  of  adamant. 


A  FRIEND  OF  MAN 

Although  the  Rosenwald  gifts  are  not  stupendous  benefactions  like  those 
of  Carnegie,  or  Rockefeller,  but  his  gifts  to  education  and  other  worth 
while  interests  are  deserving  of  the  highest  recognition. 

Rosenwald,  a  Jew,  gave  most  geneiously  to  the  education  and  social 
welfare  of  the  neg'ro  race,  by  establishing  more  than  4,000  rural  schools 
in  the  South,  also  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  buildings  in  fifteen  cities. 
'Neither  was  he  narrow  nor  bigoted,  but  broad  visioned  and  charitably 
inclined  towards  the  Protestant,  Catholic  and  Jewish  institutions  alike. 
Each  received  a  fine  consideration  within  the  scope  of  his  even  handed 
philanthropy  regardless  of  race  or  creed.  He  loved  his  fellowman  which 
is  one  of  the  finest  indications  of  a  generous  heart  filled  with  love  and 
tender  mercy.  His  work  will  truly  help  generations  yet  unborn,  and  his 
name  "will  continue  to  live. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

With  Old  Hurrygraph. 


"If    you    think    you    are    beaten, 
you  are; 
If  you  think  that  you  dare  not, 
you  don't; 
'  If    you'd   like    to    win,'  but    you 
think  you  can't, 
It 's  almost  a  '  Cinch'  you  won 't. 
If   you   think   you'll   lose,  you've 

lost, 
For    out     in    the    world    you'll 

find — 
Success    begins    with    a    fellow's 

will; 
It's    all   in    the    state    of   mind." 


Law  cannot   do  much  after  all  to 
protect  a  man  from  his  own  folly. 
— o — 

It  is  not  every  man  that  is  in  good 
company  when  he  is  alone  with  him- 
self. 

— o — 

Nine  times  out  of  ten  when  the 
smutty  story  you  tol|d  is  repeated, 
you  will  be  quoted  as  the  author  of 
it. 


ering*  around  the  corner,  we  must 
return,  to  the  level  of  plain  living, 
straight  thinking  and  square  dealing. 

Suppose  we  do  cancel  all  the  war 
debts,  would  the  nations  guarantee 
peace  to  the  world.  Or  Avould  they 
take  the  money  they  should  or  might 
have  paid  on  their  debts  to  build  up 
armies  and  navies? 

— o — 

The  London  Spectator  says  Dawes 
"is  uncommonly  shrewd,  and  an 
adept  at  his  own  kind  of  diplomacy." 
And  Dawes'  diplomacy  is  all  for  his 
own  country,  which  is  more  than 
can  be  said  of  some  of  our  diplomats 
abroad — and  some  at  home. 
-    — o — 

The  thing  we  call  Wisdom  is  no 
heritage  from  our  forbears,  nor  can 
it  be  learned  in  a  classroom.  It  is 
to  be  found  in  the  living  life.  Ma- 
turity of  judgment  comes  when 
thought  has  been  deepened  by  know- 
ledge and  life  tempered  by  experi- 
ence. 


You  may  deem  it  expedient  to 
speak  what  you  think,  but  the  bet- 
ter plan  is  to  think  before  you 
speak. 

— o — 

The  rumblings  of  a  volcano  were 
broadcast  recently.  Are  they  pre- 
paring radio  listeners  for  the  two 
national  conventions? 

One  load  the  depression  has  taken 
off  many   minds.     You   do   not   have 
to  be  so  careful   about  putting  your 
pocketbook  under  your  pillow. 
— o — 

Although  prosperity    is    still    ling- 


The  most  miserly  hoarding'  fellow 
I  have  heard  of  is  the  Durham  man 
who  was  listening  to  a  sermon  over 
the  radio,  last  Sunday,  and  at  it's 
conclusion  the  preacher  said,  "Now 
we  will  pass  the  plate  for  the  regu- 
lar collection,"  this  man  got  up  and 
shut  off  his  radio.  Can  you  beat 
that? 

— o — 

When  a  man  turns  hostile  to  fami- 
ly, home,  marriage  church,  honesty, 
industry  and  the  institutions  of  his 
government,  he  is  to  be  pitied.  Life 
holds    little    for    him.      Opportunity 
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flees  from  him.  All  the  influences 
of  evil  surround  him  and  subjugate 
him.  Faith  and  hope  are  not  for 
him. 

The  Kentucky  legislature,  as  one 
item  in  its  special  luxury  tax  pro- 
gram, is  going  to  charge  honorary 
colonels  in  the  state  one  hundred 
dollars  a,  year  for  the  glory  of  their 
title.  If  Kentucky  succeeds  in  get- 
ting a  hundred  bucks  a  year  out  of 
every  one  of  its  colonels  it  ought  to 
become  the  richest  state  in  the 
Union  right  away. 

"Lost  pet  turtle  keeps  owner  from 
church."  That's  the  headline  on  a 
thrilling  story  from  Oak  Park,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Chicago.  Well, 
sir,  I've  thought  of  everything  else, 
sick  aunt,  toothache,  flue,  business 
trips  out  of  town,  house  on  fire, 
broken  leg — well,  just  about  every- 
thing. But  losing  your  pet  turtle ! 
Gosh,  there  are  some  people  who  will 
be  thinking  about  buying  pet  turtles. 
— o — 

Prohibition  was  common  among 
the  early  white  settlers  in  America. 
Lewis  Gannett  says  shovel-board  was 
prohibited  by  law  in  Massachusetts 
in  1647  and  billiards  in  1560.  Even 
New  Amsterdam  forbade  racing  in 
that  town  in  1657,  and  Peter  Stuyve- 
sant  in  1659  prohibited  during  di- 
vine service  tennis,  ball-playing, 
fishing,  plowing    and    sowing.     Nine- 


pins are  not  mentioned,  but  maybe 
Bowling  Green  was  not  in  existence 
then.  Golf  began  in  America  in  17- 
29.  Football,  croquet,  prize  fighting, 
all  came  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
— o — 
Faith  is  the  foundation  of  our  en- 
tire financial,  religious,  and  social 
structure.  Without  faith  in  your 
fellowman,  you,  individually,  cannot 
prosper  in  your  work,  or  your  busi- 
ness; and  without  faith  in  your  fel- 
lowman you  cannot  accumulate  any 
Avealth,  because  you  will  hoard  your 
money,  fearing  to  trust  its  use  to 
your  fellowman.  Psychologists  tell 
us,  and  it  is  an  accepted  fact  among 
big  business  executives,  and  the 
learned  in  general,  that  fear  has 
caused  more  financial  crashes,  caused 
more  misery,  and  has  been  the  direct 
cause  of  ihore  failures  and  suicides 
than  any  one  thing,  or  combination 
of  things,  in  the  world.  Fear  is 
caused  from  lack  of  faith.  The  man 
that  puts  fear  behind  him — and 
faces  the  future  and  all  adversities 
with  FAITH — is  the  winner.  Show 
me  any  great  leader,  in  any  age, 
that  had  fear  or  lacked  faith!  All 
of  them,  without  exceptions,  had  no 
fear,  and  had  unlimited  faith  in 
their  fellowman,  and  God.  Make 
FAITH  the  rod  and  staff  of  your 
life.  As  Milton  says:  "0  welleome 
pure-ey'd  Faith,  white-handed  Hope, 
Thou  hovering  angel,  girt  with  gold- 
en wings !" 


Sin  is  the  most  costly  thing  in  the  nniverse  even  to  man.  Ordinary 
business  could  be  conducted  for  less  than  half  of  what  it  now  costs,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  expensive  safeguards  that  sin  has  forced  into  exist- 
ence.— Selected, 
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WHAT  MY  FATHER  MEANT  TO  ME 


By  C.  W.  Hunt 


Thirty  years  have  gone  by  since  I 
saw  my  father,  Rev.  Moses  J.  Hunt, 
die,  after  days  of  suffering.  Many 
times  in  the  years  immediately  fol- 
lowing his  going  I  did  not  know  but 
that  I  might  soon  join  him  in  the 
distant  land,  but  I  am  still  on  this 
side  with  no  special  desire  to  go 
hence,  yet  trying  to  live  fit  to  go. 
Father,  "Pappy"  as  I  was  taught  to 
call  him,  in  childhood,  was  for  fifty 
years  an  itinerant  Methodist  mini- 
ster; a  successful  revivalist;  a  man 
who  lived  close  to  God,  yet  loving 
nature  and  natural  things  as  few 
men  do. 

I  cannot  exactly  fix  my  age  when 
I  first  knew  him,  but  I  must  have 
been  about  three  yea.rs  old  when  I 
realized  I  had  a  father  and  that  I 
loved  him.  Being  a  traveling  preach- 
er, he  was  for  weeks  at  a  time  away 
from  home ;  then  during  those  tender 
years  the  war  between  the  states 
Avas  raging,  and  that  kept  him  away 
from  home  also,  though  he  was  ex- 
empt from  military  duty.  I  suppose 
the  first  fixed  remembrance  of  my 
father  was  when  my  sainted  mother 
died  at  the  birth  of  the  third  son, 
when  I  was  just  passing  my  third 
birthday;  at  which  time  I  was  des- 
perately ill  with  scarlet  fever,  but 
was  taken  from  my  bed,  my  eyes 
cleaned  that  I  might  see  that  moth- 
er's body,  cold  in  death  and  which 
meant  that  I  would  grow  to  man- 
hood without  the  love  that  only  a 
mother  can  give.  It  is  possible  that 
I  would  not  recall  the  incident  and 
the  sight  of  my  dead  mother  beauti- 
ful even  in  death,  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  my  father  stood  weep- 


ing at  the  'head  of  the  bier,  weep- 
ing aloud  at  the  loss  of  his  beloved 
wife  after  only  four  short  years  to- 
gether. I  can  see  him  and  her,  in 
the  mind's  eye  today,  though  sixty- 
nine  years  have  come  and  gone  since 
then,  nor  have  they  dimmed  the  im- 
p  r  e  s  s  i  o  n  made  that  October  day. 
Never  having  known  the  partial  love 
of  a  mother,  perhaps  intensified  the 
love  of  my  father;  for  it  knew  no 
bounds.  I  can  recall  going  to  the  yard 
fence  and  looking  out  the  way  he 
went  when  I  saw  him  last,  as  he 
went  away  on  a  preaching  trip,  and 
at  the  suggestion  of  a  negro  nurse' 
call  him,  when  he  was  fifty  and  more 
miles  away,  a  fact  I  did  not  realize 
in  my  tender  years.  And  how  happy 
I  was  when  he  came  home  and  I 
could  once  more  crawl  upon  his  lap 
and  be  petted!  It  was  about  this 
time  when  he  came  home  from  a  visit 
to  his  brother,  a  soldier  in  Lee's 
army,  and  had  contracted  small  pox, 
which  shut  me  away  from  him  and 
he  at  home.  I  can  distinctly  recall 
how,  when  he  was  able  to  come  to 
an  upstairs  Avindow,  and  I  was  allow- 
ed to  look  on  his  face  through  the 
glass  and  beg  that  he  come  down 
that  I  might  get  closer  to  him. 

Then  the  Avar  had  ended  disas- 
trously to  the  South,  and  Ave  had 
moved  a  feAv  miles  away  to  another 
farm  and  I  had  become  accustomed 
to  his  being  away  and  the  brothers 
had  grown  to  size  to  play  Avith  me, 
and  the  negro  boy  Avho  had  always 
nursed  me  and  who  had  grown  to 
know  how  to  make  play  finer,  yet  it 
Avas  a  happy  day  when  father  drove 
in   home;    and    when    in    afteryears, 
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when  I  was  large  enough  to  work, 
he  never  drove  in  the  yard  at  night, 
unless  very  late  that  he  did  not  call 
my  name  at  the  first  sound,  to  come 
take  care  of  the  faithful  old  buggy 
mare.  Then  came  the  years  when 
he  would  be  gone  for  four  long 
weeks  at  a  time,  traveling  a  circuit 
with  twelve  appointments;  then 
home  and  for  only  a  few  days  and 
back  for  another  round  of  these 
churches.  It  was  in  the  next  eight 
or  ten  years  following,  when  the 
real  test  of  my  love  for  him  and 
the  influence  he  had  over  me  came. 
Owning  and  cultivating  a  farm, 
there  was  a  real  home  -with  children, 
where  Christianity  ruled  and  where 
i  there  had  come  a  second  mother  to 
help  to  care  for  me  and  others.  But 
counter  to  this  was  the  fact  that 
there  were  always  tenant  farmers 
and  hired  laborers,  white  and  color- 
ed, and  at  the  very  time  the  three 
boys,  I  the  eldest,  were  in  the  for- 
mative stage  of  life.  With  all  these 
we  associated,  many  ignorant  and 
often  debased.  This  set  up  a  cross 
current  to  the  christian  home  influ- 
encs,  a  counter  influence:  for  from 
these  wc  heard  and  knew  and  felt 
all  that  was  bad  in  the  rearing  of 
boys,  which  dangerously  threatened 
to  wreck  the  characters  out  of  this 
preacher  home. 

I  can  account  for  rescue  from  ruin 
only  in  answer  to  his  prayers  for  me 
and  the  others  in  the  home.  He  had 
a  faith  in  the  Eternal  that  was  at 
times  past  understanding  That  and 
the  discipline  held  line  of  the  good 
step  mother  and  the  aunt  that  had 
been  a  mother,  when  there  was  no 
mother,  saved  the  four  older  boys 
(one  a  cousin).  I  know  all  to  well 
that  but  for  my  love  for  him  and 
his  anxiety    fpr  me    I    would     have 


gone  far  from  the  right,  perhaps 
been  lost  to  all  that  is  good,  but  for 
the  early  religious  training,  much 
of  which  serves  me  today  as  I  go 
about  trying  to  help  others.  And 
while  I  escaped  destruction  of  char- 
acter, the  association  with  depravity 
and  vulgarity  left  a  mark  on  me,  and 
I  have  had  to  fight  these  marks  all 
my  life,  even  in  old  age  there  are 
things  I  cannot  forget,  and  which 
haunt  me  to  this  day. 

I  said  in  the  beginning  of  this 
that  my  father  was  a  revivalist,  an 
enthusiastic  revivalist,  a  man  who 
preached  Jesus  Christ  and  his  right- 
eousness, who  appealed  not  to  men's 
emotions,  but  to  convince  men  of 
eternal  punishment.  Men  converted 
thus  generally  became  real  christ- 
ians and  church  members.  When  I 
was  7.  to  12  years  old  he  wa.s  travel- 
ing the  Nashville  circuit,  mostly  in 
Nash  county,  the  nearest  appoint- 
ment being  forty  miles  from  home. 
During  the  months  of  July,  August 
and  September,  each  year,  he  was  in 
one  continuous  revival  meeting,  when 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  men  and 
women  were  converted  through  a 
change  of  heart.  Some  still  live  who 
were  converted  under  his  ministry. 
When  he  broke  away  from  these 
meetings  to  come  home  for  a  few 
days,  he  generally  had  driven  late 
into  the  night  in  the  interest  cf  time, 
he  was  always  filled  with  religious 
zeal.  Many  times  was  I  awakened 
from  slumber  in  the  upper  room, 
when  he  was  conducting  family  wor- 
ship in  song-  and  prayer.  He  did  not 
know  a  note  in  music,  but  could  sing- 
any  hymn  he  had  ever  heard  sung; 
and  he  had  a  most  wonderfully 
touching  voice  in  song.  One  of  his 
favorite  and  most  effective  revival 
hymns  was: 
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"Come   humble    sinner   in   whose 
breast 

A   thousand   thoughts  revolve, 

Come   with   your  guilt   and   fear 
oppressed 

And  make  this  last  resolve." 

This  hymn  set  to  the  music  of  Ten- 
nessee, a  tune  now  east  off,  but  sung 
as  he  sung  it,  was,  to  many,  a  de- 
light. It  has  always  been  a  sweet 
and  touching  song  to  me  since  the 
night  I  was  awakened  from  sleep,  as 
I  heard  him  sing  it  the  first  time  it 
was  sung  in  the  home.  To  my  young 
heart  it  seemed  more  divine  than 
human.  Two  other  hymns  that  were 
favorites,  were  Laban  and  Boylston, 
both  now  actively  in  use.  To  these 
he   used   the   words: 

"A  charge  to  keep  I  have 

A  God   to  glorify 

A  never  dying  soul  to  save, 

And  fit  it  for  the  sky." 

I  never  hear  either  of  these  tunes 
sung  that  I  am  not  reminded  of  him 
who  meant  so  much  to  me. 

My  father,  with  all  -  his  religious 
zeal  was  a  lover  of  sport,  hunting 
and  fishing,  and  was  a  dreamer,  al- 
ways, for  better  conditions,  financi- 
ally, and  had  more  confidence  in  hu- 
manity than  discretion  allowed.  Cal- 
ifornia in  the  late  sixties  had  a 
strong  call  for  him,  but  he  was  in 
no  position  for  a  change  of  base. 
Then  when  the  great  resources  of 
Brazil  were  first  mentioned  in  this 
country,  some  missionary  enthusiast 
at  a  conference  filled  him  with  a  de- 
sire for  that  country,  as  a  mission- 
ary, as  well  as  the  richness  of  the 
resources,  but  it  was  all  talk,  and 
well  it  was  talk  and  dream.  The 
beauty  of  the  far  away,  that  trust 
ing  confidence  in  humanity  and  mes- 
sages men  brought  was  always  en- 
ticing to  him.     The  last  desire  for  a 


new  land  was  fulfilled  in  part  when 
he  found  the  beauties  of  Florida. 
This  he  went  to  spy  out,  when  past 
sixty  years  of  age,  and  to  which  he 
might  have  gone,  had  not  his  age 
made  his  transfer  there  as  a  minis- 
ter  unwelcome. 

It  was  in  the  late  70  's  that  he  de- 
cided that  his  children  had  reached 
the  age  where  more  education  was 
necessary,  so  he  sold  the  farm  and 
went  into  the  conference  with  noth- 
ing to  tie  him  down,  ready  to  go 
where  he  was  sent.  However,  he 
was  sent  to  the  Forsyth  circuit,  and 
located  at  Kernersville,  where  there 
was  a  school  owned  by  the  Metho- 
d  i  s  t  s,  and  to  which  his  children 
could  go  at  less  cost  than  to  some 
other  place.  Here  he  had  seven  to 
ten  appointments,  and  for  three 
years  traveled  all  over  Forsyth  coun- 
ty. At  the  end  of  two  years  there 
he  wanted  me  to  enter  Trinity  col- 
lege, at  old  Trinity  and  get  a  college 
education.  This  I  refused  to  take, 
telling  him  that  with  eight  other  de- 
pendent children,  I  could  not  afford 
to  longer  tax  him.  I  made  a  mis- 
take in  not  finishing  as  so  many  have 
done  since,  but  my  love  for  him  was 
too  great  to  further  tax  his  love  and 
care.  Thus  up  to  the  time  I  had 
reached  21  years  he  was  willing  to 
further  sacrifiice  for  me,  his  first 
born  child. 

He  had  great  hopes  that  some  of 
his  seven  sons  would  be  a  minister 
and  carry  on  Where  he  left  off.  That 
wish  came  too  late  for  him  ever  to 
hear  a  son  preach,  for  he  passed 
while  the  fifth  son,  Rev.  Robert  E. 
Hunt  was  preparing  for  the  minis- 
try. If  he  ever  expected  me  to  be 
a  preacher  he  never  mentioned  it. 
Early  in  my  young  life,  when  in  the 
home   and   around   the    fireside,     the 
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matter  of  occupations  for  tKe  boys 
was  discussed,  as  such  are  often  dis- 
cussed in  the  home,  it  was  promised 
that  when  I  was  old  enough  to  leave 
homie,  I  would  become  an  apprentice 
in  the  office  of  the  old  Raleigh 
Christian  Advocate,  edited  by  the 
late  Rev.  J.  B.  Bobbitt.  That' hope, 
and  it  was  a  hope  for  many  years 
as  I  grew  and  worked  on  the  farm, 
was  never  realized.  I  was  the  eld- 
est and  most  important  helper  on 
that  farm;  but  the  fact  that  I  dream- 
ed of  such  a  career,  as  a  printer  and 
later  an  editor  of  my  church  paper, 
had  muc'h  to  do  with  my  love  for 
such  as  this  and  newspaper  work  in 
general.  It  is  possible  that  such  a 
dream  made  a  talent  at  least  a  taste 
for  that  line  of  work,  for  when  my 
health  broke  down  in  1888  that  tal- 
ent was  my  only  asset  by  which  to 
make  a  living,  as  my  physical  condi- 
tion precluded  my  doing  what  I  had 
been  doing.  But  for  that  Avhich 
came,  no  doubt,  from  dreaming  "of  a 
career  as  newspaper  editor,  I  would 
not  have  been  able  to  make  a  living 
in  the  immediate  years  that  follow- 
ed. Thus  a  disappointment  that 
lingered  all  the  years  as  I  toiled  on 
the  farm  left  that  which  was  a  god- 
send to  me  in  the  days  of  my  physi 
cal  downfall. 

In  all)  the  years  that  have  come 
and  gone  since  he  left  us,  I  have 
never  gotten  entirely  away  from  him 
and  his  influence.  I  never  look  at 
my  right  hand  that  I  do  not  recall 
how  much  like  his  hand  it  is.  I  have 


dreamed  of  him  in  the  dead  night, 
perhaps  a  hundred  times,  but  as  al- 
ways here  on  earth  and  in  the  flesh. 
I  have  many  times  thougJht  how  dif- 
ferent it  would  be  if  I  saw  him  in 
my  dreams  as  in  the  spirit,  but  it 
is  always  as  here  on  earth  as  he  was 
in  life.  I  cannot  explain  that,  for 
I  have  always  known  and  felt  that 
he  was  in  the  spirit  land.  He  may 
be  following  me  in  the  spirit  still, 
but  I  know  his  body  has  returned  to 
the  dust  from  which  it  came.  I  know 
that  he  has  long  since  been  enjoying 
the  bliss  of  the  sainted,  and  I  know 
that  if  he  sees  me  the  same  weak 
and  struggling  creature,  his  spirit 
would  worry,  if  he  was  like  it  was 
here.  In  this  my  hope  and  belief  is 
that  if  We  see  back  to  earth  when 
we  enter  the  spirit  land,  our  spirits 
are  so  changed  that  what  we  see 
here  does  not  make  us  unhappy 
there. 

As  stated  above  I  never  hear  and 
sing  these  old  songs  that  I  am  not 
reminded  of  him.  For  forty  odd 
years  I  have  used  his  favorite  bless- 
ing at  the  table:  "0  Lord,  pardon 
our  sins,  give  us  thankful  hearts  for 
this  another  expression  of  the  good- 
ness, and  save  us  for  Christ's  sake." 
I  still  use  that  grace  half  the  time, 
varying  it  'with  another  that  covers 
the  same  ground.  Our  loved  ones 
die  and  pass  on  to  their  reward,  but 
they  leave  influences  that  keep  in 
motion  influences  that  follow  us  to 
our  dying  day. 


If  future  homes  are  to  be  places  of  happiness  and  content,  youth 
must  somehow  learn  that  the  secret  of  happiness  lies  not  in  the  proper- 
ties hut  in  the  quality  of  life. — Frank  P.  Whitney. 
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SALISBURY  LAW  FIRM  PASSES  CENTURY 
MARK  IN  ONE  FAMILY 


By  Walter  Murphy 


A  law  firm  in  Salisbury  has  just 
passed  the  century  mark  in  its  exist- 
ence ;  perhaps  there  is  not  another 
law  firm  in  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  country  which  can  show  a 
similar  record. 

In  the  year  of  1832,  a  young  man 
who  had  graduated  at  the  Uunver- 
sity  of  North  Carolina,  some  three 
years  before,  left  Salisbury  to  ap- 
pear before  the  supreme  court  for 
examination  as  to  his  fitness  for  the 
bar. 

This  young  man's  ancestors  had 
come  direct  from  the  highlands  of 
Scotland,  and  settled  on  the  banks 
of  the  Yadkin  river,  some  three 
years  before  the  formation  of  Roav- 
an  county  out  of  the  territory  em- 
braced in  Anson  county. 

His  grandfather  had  been  a  brave 
and  stalwart  soldier  in  the  war  for 
independence  and  had  received  cita- 
tions for  bravery  and  gallant  con- 
duct, his  father  was  a  man  of  means 
and  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  his 
fellow  countrymen.  He  had  prepar- 
ed for  the  examination  under  the 
learned  Judge  David  F.  Caldwell, 
and  carried  with  him  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction to  Judge  Ruffin,  on  the 
supreme  court  from  the  Hon.  John 
Giles,  who  for  years  had  been  the 
clerk  of  Rowan  court,  and  a  man 
who  enjoyed  the  unique  distinction 
of  having  refused  a  seat  in  the  na- 
tional house  of  representatives  after 
having  been  elected.  While  studying 
law  under  Judge  Caldwell,  the  young 
man  had  employed  his  leisure  time 
in  editing  the  Western  North   Caro- 


linian, the  most  influential  newspa- 
per at  that  time  in  this  part  of  North 
Carolina.  The  examination  was  suc- 
cessfully passed  and  the  young  man 
returned  to  Salisbury,  opened  an  of- 
fice and  began  the  practice  of  law. 

The  young  lawyer  was  named 
Burton  Craige,  and  in  the  subse- 
quent years  he  wrote  his  name  large 
in  the  service  of  both  state  and  na- 
tion. The  same  year,  1832,  .he  was 
sent  to  the'  legislature  from  the 
Borough  of  Salisbury ;  in  1834  he 
was  elected  to  the  legislature  again, 
this  time  as  a  member  from  the 
county  of  Rowan.  In  1836  he  mar- 
ried Elizabeth  Phifer  Erwin  of 
Burke  county,  a  great  grand  daugh- 
ter of  General  Matthew  Locke.  In 
1853,  the  people  of  his  district  elect- 
ed him  a  member  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  an  office  which 
he  held  until  the  beginning  of  the 
war  between  the  states.  When  the 
convention  of  North  Carolina  met 
in  1861,  to  decide  the  course  of 
North  Carolina  in  the  impending 
crisis,  Mr.  Craige  was  sent  as  a 
delegate  from  his  home  county,  and 
as  such  offered  the  Ordinance  of  Se- 
cession, which  was  adopted  by  the 
convention,  thereby  placing  North 
Cai-olina  in  company  with  the  other 
states  of  the  south  in  the  struggle 
with  the  Federal  government.  By 
this  convention  Mr.  Craige  was  chos- 
en a  member  of  the  Confederate 
Congress. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the 
congress,  he  returned  home  and  re- 
sumed  the  practice  of  law  and  con- 
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tinuecl  in  it  until  his  death  in  1875. 

Among  the  children  of  Burton 
and  Elizabeth  Craige  was  a  boy 
named  Kerr,  who  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  was  a  student  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  who  at 
once  left  the  University  and  enlist- 
ed as  a  private  in  Company  F.,  of 
the   First   North   Carolina   cavalry. 

This  regiment  formed  a  part  of 
Hampton's,  later  Gordon's,  brigade, 
of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia, 
in  which  young  Craige  rose  by  pro- 
motion to  the  rank  of  captain.  Af- 
er  being  released  from  Johnson's 
Island,  where  as  a  prisoner  he  had 
spent  the  last  months  of  the  war,  he 
returned  home  and  began  the  study 
of  law  in  the  office  of  his  father,  lat- 
er pursuing  the  same  course  under 
the  late  Chief  Justice  Pearson;  re- 
ceiving his  license  in  1867,  he  be- 
came associated  with  his  father  and 
continued  as  such  until  the  death  of 
his  father  in  1875.  In  1870  Kerr 
Craige  was  elected  reading  clerk  of 
the  house  of  representatives,  at  the 
next  election  he  was  sent  to  Raleigh 
to  fill  the  seat  occupied  by  his  father 
40  years  before.  In  1881  Mr.  Craige, 
Avithout  solicitation,  was  unanimous- 
ly nominated  by  the  democratic  party 
of  the  7th  congressional  •  district  as 
its  candidate  for  a  seat  in  congress ; 
this  honor  he  declined. 

In  1887,  he  was  appointed  by  Mr. 
Cleveland  as  collector  of  internal 
revenue  for  the  western  district  of 
North  Carolina,  and  during  Mr. 
Cleveland's  second  term  he  was  call- 
ed by  the  president  to  Washington, 
to  serve  as  assistant  postmaster  gen- 
eral. For  years  he  was  a  trustee  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1904,  Avas 
president  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Salisburv. 


In  1871  Mr.  Craige  was  happily 
married  to  Josephine  Branch,  daugh- 
ter of  his  father's  one  time  colleague 
in  the  halls  of  congress,  General  L. 
O'B.  Branch,  who  met  an  untimely 
death  at    the  battle  of  Sharpsburg. 

Mr.  Craige  has  two  sons  who  have 
followed  with  honor  in  the  calling 
of  father  and  grandfather,  Burton, 
his  eldest,  and  Kerr,  his  youngest. 
Burton  Craige,  the  second,  graduat- 
ed from  the  University  with  high 
honors  in  1897.  After  graduation 
he  taught  for  a  period  in  the  fa- 
mous Horner  School  at  Oxford.  Af- 
terwards returning  to  Salisbury,  he 
began  the  study  of  law  in  his  fath- 
er's office  and  contiued  at  the  law 
school  of  the  University.  After  se- 
curing his  license,  he  returned  to 
Salisbury  and  became  associated  in 
the  practice  of  law  with  his  father, 
the  association  terminating  on  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1904. 

Like  his  father  and  grandfather, 
he  was  called  upon  by  the  people  to 
go  to  Raleigh  as  a  representative 
from  Rowan,  and  served  as  such  in 
1903.  For  some  years  he  was  city 
attorney  of  Salisbury,  at  present  he 
maintains  offices  in  both  Salisbury 
and  Winston-Salem.  Some  f  e  w 
years  ago,  Burton  Craige  married 
Jane  Henderson, "  the  c  h  a  r  m  n  i  g 
daughter  of  the  late  lamented  "Bal- 
dy"  Boyden  and  his  wife,  the  beau- 
tiful May  Shober,  and  they  are  rais- 
ing a  fine  son  named  Archibald  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of-  his  dis- 
tinguished   predecessor's. 

In  1908,  Kerr  Craige,  the  second, 
received  his  license  to  practice  law, 
and  immediately  became  associated 
with  his'  brother;  he  has  been  prose- 
cuting" attorney  for  Rowan  county 
and  now  is  attorney  for  the  county. 

This  family  of  lawyers  has  left  its 
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imprint  upon  North  Carolina,  a  rec-  of  over  a  century  with  sustained 
ord  of  service  fearlessly  performed;  confidence  in  and  among  the  people, 
in  "whatever  field  their  activities  their  consttuents  and  clients,  a  won- 
have  lain,  whatever  cause  their  ser-  derful  story  built  upon  rugged  char- 
vices  were  enlisted  they  were  ren-  acter,  strict  performances  of  duty 
dered  in  a,  manner  above  supicion  and  absolute  integrity, 
or  taint — a  record  of  public   service 


THINGS  THAT  ENDURE 

Honor  and  truth  and  manhood — 

These  are  the  things  that  stand. 
Though  the  sneer  and  jibe  of  the  cynic  tribe 

Are  loud  through  the  width  of  the  land. 
The  scoffer  may  lord  it  an  hour  on  earth, 

And  a  lie  may  live  for  a  day, 
But  truth  and  honor  and  manly  worth 

Are  things  that  endure  always. 

Courage  and  toil  and  service, 

Old,  yet  forever  new — 
These  are  the  rocks  that  abides  the  shock 

And  holds  through  the  storm,   flint-true. 
Fad  and  folly,  the  whims  of  an  hour, 

May  bicker  and  rant  and  shrill; 
But  the  living  granite  of  truth  will  tower 

Long  after  their  rage  is  still. 

Labor  and  love  and  virtue — 

Time  does  not  dim  their  glow; 
Though  the  smart  may  say  in  their  languid  way 

"Oh,  we've  outgrown  all  that,  you  know!" 
But  a  lie,  whatever  the  guise  it  wears, 

Is  a  lie  as  it  was  of  yore. 
And  the  truth  that  has  lasted  a  million  years 

Is  good  for  a  million  more! 

—Ted  Olson. 
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CHURCHES  WILL  KEEP  LENT  BY 
FASTS,  PRAYER 

By  Sam  Willis 


Lent,  the  main  penitential  season 
of  the  Christian  year  will  be  usher- 
ed in  next  Wednesday,  termed  Ash 
Wednesday.  This  season  has  been 
observed  in  the  Christian  church 
from  Apostolic  times.  The  forty 
days  preceding  Easter,  Sundays  ex- 
cluded, constitute  what  is  known  as 
Lent.  The  number  of  days  kept  is 
forty,  commemorative  of  the  period 
that  Christ  was  in  the  wilderness 
fasting  and  praying. 

The  season  is  kept  by  fasting, 
prayer,  extra  attendance  at  church 
and  in  giving  up  certain  pleasures 
which  in  themselves  are  harmless  in 
order  to  give  that  time  to  worship. 
Lent  begins  with  a  black  fast  on 
Ash  Wednesday  and  ends  with  one 
on  Good  Friday.  The  following  day, 
Saturday,  is  kept  as  a  day  of  absti- 
nence, commemorative  of  the  day 
which  Christ  spent  in  the  tomb.  The 
week  preceding  Easter,  Holy  week, 
is  observed  as  a  week  of  abstinence 
and  during  this  period,  no  meat  is 
eaten. 

Additional  prayers  for  specified 
causes  are  offered  during  Lent  and 
the  regular  schedule  of  services  is 
augmented.  This  is  an  opportunity 
for  more  and  unhampered  thought 
upon  the  passion  of  our  Lord,  what 
it  means  to  us  and,  in  a  sense,  to 
share  it  with  Him. 

Why  not  be  good  all  the  time? 

The  observance  is  often  misunder- 
stood. Keeping  Lent  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  being  good;  the  things  which 
are  given  up  are  not  bad  in  them- 
selves.    We  are    told    in    the    Bible 


that  there  is  a  time  for  all  things,  a 
time  to  dance  and  sing  and  a  time . 
to  be  thoughtful.  We  are  not  told 
to  give  up  things  that  are  wrong  as 
a  Lenten  rule,  for  all  things  that 
are  wrong  are  wrong  all  the  time. 
Pleasures  are  given  up  as  a  Lenten 
offering. 

When  Christ  needed  strength  to 
perform  his  supreme  task,  to  give 
up  His  life,  He  retired  from  the 
world,  fasted  and  prayed.  When 
He  found  His  diciples  unsuccessful 
in  casting  out  the  evil  spirit  from 
the  demoniac,  He  performed  the  act 
and  declared  that  the  diciples  would 
have  had  strength  to  do  these  things 
through  fasting  and  prayer. 

Why  is  the  keeping  of  Lent  neces- 
sary for  the  layman? 

In  time  of  need  or  crises,  it  is  the 
man  or  woman  who  has  encountered 
in  his  ovm..  experience  a  comparative 
situation  who  is  keenest  to  the  call 
for  help.  The  same  applies  to  the 
call  for  workers  in  the  Christian 
field  to  make  the  world  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live. 

The  Lenten  season  will  be  observ- 
ed in  Episcopal,  Lutheran,  Catholic 
and  Moravian  churches  of  Charlotte 
as  follows : 

At  St.  Peter's  Episcopal  church, 
services  Ash  Wednesday  include  Ho- 
ly Communion  celebration  at  7:30 
A.  M.,  Litany,  penitential  office  and 
sermon  at  11  A.  M.  Noonday  ser- 
vice at  12 :05-12 :30  P.  M.,  and  an  af- 
ternoon service  at  4  P.  M.  Rev  Wil- 
lis G.   Clark  is  rector. 

At   St.   Martin's   Episcopal  church, 
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service  will  be  held  Wednesday 
morning  at  10 :30  o'clock.  Service 
will  be  held  Thursday  and  a  chil- 
dren's service  Friday.  Rev,  John  L. 
Jackson  is  rector. 

At  St.  Luke'5s  Lutheran  church, 
the  first  Lenten  serxice  will  be  con- 
ducted Friday  night  at  7:30  o'clock. 
This  will  be  the  schedule  throughout 
the  season.  Rev.  H.  P.  YVyrick  is 
pastor. 

No  service  will  be  conducted  at 
Holy  Trinity  Lutheran  church  dur- 
ing the  evenings  of  next  week,  but 
following  that  time,  services  will  be 
conducted  each  Wednesday.  Rev. 
John  L.  Morgan  is  pastor. 

Two  week-day  services  will  be 
conducted  during  Lent  at  St.  Mar- 
tin's Lutheran  church  and  daily  ser- 
vices during  Holy  week.  Dr.  J.  F. 
Crigler  is  pastor. 

Rev.  L.  F.  Frerking,  pastor  of 
Mount  Calvary  Lutheran  church,  will 
deliver  a  series  of  six  Lenten  ser- 
mons   on    the    theme    "Our    Redeem- 


er." His  weekly  topics  will  be, 
-"Rejected  by  the  Dignitaries  of  the 
Church,"  "Indicated  By  the  Church," 
"Declared  Innocent  By  the  Judge," 
"Repudiated  By  the  Chosen  People," 
"Condemned  by  the  State,"  and 
"Crucified  by  All  Mankind." 

Rev.  Phillip  Tierney,  0.  S.  B.,  as- 
sistant pastor  of  St.  Peter's  Catholic 
church,  will  conduct  two  services  on 
Ash  Wednesday.  At  7:30  A.  M.,  the 
blessing  of  ashes  will  take  place  and 
8  P.  M.,  the  distribution  of  ashes 
will  be  made. 

Service  will  be  held  at  the  Myers 
Park  Moravian  church  Wednesday 
at  7:45  P.  M.  That  marks  the  be- 
ginning of  Lenten  vespers  to  be  con- 
ducted in  the  church  each  Wednes- 
day and  Sunday  evening  during 
Lent.  Rev.  Herbert  Spaugh,  pastor 
of  the  church,  will  conduct  the  ser- 
vices. He  "will  preach  a  preparatory 
sermon  at  the  11  o'clock  service  Sun- 
day morning  on  the  subjects,  "'Is 
There   Anv   Word   From   the   Lord?" 


TEN  WAYS  TO  HELP  MOTHEK 

1.  Look  pleasant. 

2.  Speak  softly  and  kindly. 

3.  Do  your  work  cheerfully  and  well. 

4.  Do  not  wait  to  be  told  every  little  duty,  but  suprise  her  by  doing 
things  she  has  not  told  you  to  do. 

5.  See  how  many  times  you  can  save  her  steps  by  running  errands. 

6.  Put  your  cap,  coat,  and  school  books  in  their  proper  places. 
Then  you  will  not  need  to  trouble  her  to  help  you  find  them,  and  the 
home  will  look  more  tidy. 

7.  Let  her  know  that  you  are  thankful  for  what  she  does  for  you. 

8.  Notice  when  she  is  tired,  or  is  not  feeling  well,  or  has  a  headache, 
and  be  quiet.  ;  *$Jf' 

9.  Say  to  her  sometimes,   "I  love  you." 

10.  Pray  for  her. 

If  you  follow  these  suggestions,  there  will  be  at  least  two  happy 
persons — you  and  your  mother.     Try  it  and  see.     — Selected. 
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BOY  SCOUTS 

(Smithfield  Herald) 


The  Boy  Scout  organization  is  per- 
haps the  finest  organization  for  boys 
in  existence.  Its  principles  build  a 
Avell  rounded  life  in  accordance  with 
boy  psychology.  Smithfield  is  fortu- 
nate in  having  a  Boy  Scout  troop, 
and  the  county  is  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing five  such  organizations.  The  lead- 
ing citizens  of  tomorrow  will  likely 
be  found  in  the  ranks  of  these  Boy 
Scout  troops,  who  are  now  training 
for  service  physically,  mentally,  and 
morally.  We  doubt  if  any  one  of 
these  boys  will  ever  land  in  a  refor- 
matory, or  in  a  penal  institution  of 
any  kind.  In  fact,  Boy  Scout  sta- 
tistics show  that  practically  none  of 
the  members  of  this  organization 
have  ever  been  in  court.  What  a 
fine  thing  it  would  be  if  all  the  teen- 
age boys  in  the  community  could  be 
enlisted  in  this  movement.  The  guid- 
ance of  boy  energy  into  the  right 
channels  Avill  do  more  to  lessen  crime 
than  anything  we  can  think  of.  A 
new  generation  thus  trained  would 
find  our  courts  with  little  to  do. 

One  of  the  planks  in  the  Scout 
platform  is  mental  development.  To 
be  mentally  awake  is  one  of  the  aims 
of  the  organization.  To  fulfill  this 
part  of  the   Scout  obligation  is  per- 


haps harder  than  "to  keep  physical- 
ly fit/'  which  is  another  Scout  aim. 
Dr.  Hubert  M.  Poteat,  dean  of  the 
department  of  Latin  at  Wake  Forest 
College,  thinks  that  the  curricula  of 
our  schools  are  prone  to  make  courses 
too  easy,  thus  depriving  the  mind  of 
the  exercise  'which  is  necessary  for 
growth.  Our  bodies  grow  by  exer- 
cise, and  our  minds  need  the  same 
sort  of  thing.  It  is  Dr.  Poteat's 
opinion  that  greater  emphasis  should 
be  placed  in  our  schools  upon  cul- 
tural subjects  rather  than  upon  vo- 
cational education,  which  should  be 
provided  for  in  trade  schools.  This 
teacher  of  Latin  is  naturally  in  fav- 
or of  Latin  or  like  subjects  because 
it  provides  s  exercise  for  the  brain. 
Dr.  Poteat  deplores  the  craze  for 
literature  that  is  easy  to  read,  con- 
trasting the  joy  that  may  be  found 
in  the  classics  if  one  is  willing  to 
dig  for  the  beauty  hidden  therein. 
He  deplores  English  that  resorts  to 
the  dialect  of  "Aunt  Het"  and 
"Willie  Willis."  He  declares  that 
"the  element  of  culture  is  .  of  first 
importance  in  an  age  of  industrial 
education,  for  it  is  through  culture 
that  the  highest  and  best  things  of 
life  are  perceived  and  enjoyed." 


If  God  calls,  it  is  none  of  your  business  whether  you  have  shoes  or 
clothing,  whether  you  have  transportation,  or  whether  there  is  a  home 
awaiting  you.     It  is  your  business  to  answer  the  call  and  go. — Mathews. 
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EDWARD  KIDDER  GRAHAM  MEMORIAL 

(Selected) 


Last  week  hundreds  of  friends  met 
at  Chapel  Hill  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Edward  Kidder  Graham, 
former  president  of  the  University, 
at  exercises  dedicating  Graham  Mem- 
orial, student  activity  center,  and  to 
attend  the  annual  General  Assembly 
of  the  Alumni  association.  Six  men 
were  appointed  to  take  a  prominent 
part  in  the  exercises.  The  principal 
speaker  for  the  occasion  was  Charlies 
W.  Tillett,  Jr.,  a  Charlotte  lawyer, 
trustee  and  alumni  director ;  Dr. 
Louis  R.  Wilson,  University  librari- 
an, executive  secretary  of  the  Gra- 
ham Memorial  building  committee; 
Justice  W.  J.  Brogden  of  the  Su- 
preme court  of  North  Carolina,  re- 
presented the  class  of  1898  of  which 
President  Graham  was  a  member;  J. 


Mary  on  Saunders  had  charge  of  ar- 
rangements for  alumni  assembly;  K. 
P.  Lewis,  of  Durham,  president  of 
the  Alumni  Association,  and  Mayne 
Alright,  president  of  the  student 
body  who  accepted  the  building  in 
behalf  of  his  fellow  students.  The 
building  is  a  beautiful  tribute  to 
honor  the  memory  of  Edward  Kidder 
Graham,  who  in  the  few  years  of 
his  presidency  did  a  noble  work  for 
the  state  and  accumulated  honors 
here  gathered  round  his  name  as  the 
years  have  passed.  Dr.  Frank  P. 
Graham,  the  present  president  of  the 
University,  is  a  cousin  of  the  man  in 
whose  honor  the  Graham  Memorial 
stands,  and  like  his  cousin  is  doing 
an  especially  fine  work  at  the  Uni- 
versity. 


EXAMINING  DRIVERS 

Only  12  states  require  all  automobile  drivers  to  pass  tests  before 
they  are  licensed,  and  in  M  other  states  anyone,  however,  incompetent, 
may  operate  a  car,  according  to  Dr.  Julius  Klein  of  the  Department;  of 
Commerce. 

'In  the  absence  of  a  driver's  license  law,  "any  or  all  of  these  po- 
tential killers  and  wreckers  can  be  let  loose  with  the  utmost  freedom 
and  impunity  upon  the  roads  of  the  community. 

Statistics  show  that  the  accident  rate  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  automobiles  registered,  has  increased  much  more  rapidly  in  states 
where  examinations  of  drivers  are  not  required  than  in  states  where 
they  are  required. 

Even  if  all  the  48  states  ha.d  strict  examinations  for  drivers  the  ac- 
cident problem  would  not  be  solved.  But  it  is  the  concensus  of  much 
expert  opinion  that  nation-wide  laws  which  will  force  potential  drivers 
to  learn  how  to  dTive,  are  the  greatest  single  need.  The  fact  that  last 
year  33,000  people  were  killed  by  automobiles  should  cause  a  demand 
for  quick  action  in  every  state. — Reidsville  Review. 
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FOR  THE  COST  OF  ONE  CRUISER 

(Selected) 


Uncle  Sam's  Navy  has  not  laid 
down  a  battleship  since  the  "West 
Virginia"  on  April  12,  1920,  further- 
more, it  does  not  intend  to  construct 
another  until  after  June  30,  1942. 
At  least,  the  Vinson  Bill  which  has 
been  approved  by  almost  every  Na- 
val officer,  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  League  and  introduced  into 
Congress  mentions  just  three  vessels 
over  10,000  tons — three  aircraft  car- 
riers. 

The  Navy  department  evidently  is 
through  with  battleships.  Now  why 
does  not  the  United  States  delega- 
tion to  the  Geneva  Disarmament 
Conference  come  forward  with  a 
definite  proposal  to  decommission  all 
battleships  by  1936,  and  limit  all 
new  construction  to  10,000  tons? 
Could  they  not  say  to  the  other  na- 
tions— "Now  you  do  something  about 
land    disarmament  ?" 

Let's  pretend,  as  Alice  of  Wonder- 


land might,  that  instead  of  building 
one  of  these  new  10,000  ton  cruisers 
Uncle  Sam  should  present  the  cost, 
about  $17,000,000  to  agencies  inter- 
ested in  public  health.  Here  is  what 
they  could  do  .... 

Guarantee  cancer  research  work 
for  one  century.  ■ '  One  cruiser  for 
cancer  would  insure  the  banishment 
of  the  plague,"  asserts  Dr.  Ellice  Mc- 
Donald, of  the  Cancer  Research  Lab- 
oratories, or 

Give  680,000  people  complete  medi- 
cal attention  for  one  year,  or 

Make  possible  a  thorough  physical 
examination  to  some  3,000,000  indi- 
viduals, or  allow  them  each  one  day 
in  a  hospital,  or 

Supply  a  quart  of  milk  every  day 
for  one  month  to  each  one  of  the  6,- 
000,000  improperly  nourished  chil- 
dren in  the  United  States,  or 

Pay  complete  confinement  costs 
for  some  146,550  mothers. 


WORST  DEPRESSION? 

The  head  of  a  large  life  insurance  company  recently  took  up  arms 
against  the  prevailing  notion  that  the  current  depression  has  been  the 
worst  one  in  American  history.  Speaking  to  a  writer  for  the  Maga- 
zine of  Wall  Street,  he  declared: 

"In  1839  every  single  bank  in  the  United  States  outside  of  New 
England  closed  its  doors.  On  May  10  of  that  year  every  bank  in  New 
York  City  closed.  In  1873  there  were  3,000,000  men  out  of  work  in  a 
population  of  40,000,000,  eighty-nine  railroads  went  into  the  hands  of 
receivers,  and  300  out  of  307  iron  and  steel  plants  absolutely  shut  down. 
As  for  1893,  I  remember  it  distinctly,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  that  as  a 
nation  we  are  in  ease  now  compared  with  what  we  went  through  then." 

Cold  comfort?  Perhaps.  But  it  doesn't  hurt  to  be  reminded  that 
our  condition  not  only  coud  be,  but  in  the  past  has  been,  a  great  deal 
worse  than  it  is  now. — Exchange. 
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BACK  TO  GOLD  MINING 

(News  and  Observer) 


North  Carolina  is  back  to  rock  bot- 
tom. Gold  miners  are  at  work  in 
Union  County.  Gold  does  not  exist 
in  sufficient  quanitities  in  North 
Carolina  to  make  it  attractive  to  en- 
gage in  mining  until  times  get  hard. 
But  in  times  like  these  any  enter- 
prise that  offers  the  prospect  of  even 
a  few  dollars  is  worth  considering. 
Hence  the  renewal  of  gold  mining. 

Some  of  the  gloomy  economists 
have  recently  been  complaining  that 
there  are  no  more  unexplored  gold 
regions.  They  didn't  know  about 
North  Carolina.  Here  we  have  every- 
thing. It  may  be  that  gold  doesn't 
exist  in  such  large  quantities  as  to 
contribute  enough  to  start  a  trend 
toward  cheaper  money,  but  we  can 
at  least  make  some  contribution. 
And   that   is   what   Union   county   is 


doing. 

There  is  something  more  than  gold 
being  mined  in  Union.  It  is  the  les- 
son that  only  true  wealth  is  that 
which  comes  from  careful  attention 
to  details.  Speculative  wealth  takes 
wings  and  flies  away.  Wealth  accu- 
mulated through  diligence,  such  as 
is  necessary  to  get  gold  out  of  Union 
red   clay  dosen't   disappear  rapidly. 

P.  S. — There's  something  else  they 
do  in  Union  county  that  offers  more 
prospects  for  wealth  than,  gold  min- 
ing. They  raise  lespedeza.  County 
Agent  T.  J.  W.  Broom,  widely 
known  as  "Lespedeza"  Broom,  of 
Marshville,  gathered  nine  bales  of 
cotton  from  seven  and  one-half 
acres  of  land,  previously  planted  to 
lespedeza. 


Three  cheers  for  Speaker  Garner!  The  plain-spoken  Texas  Demo- 
crat is  not  going  to  put  on  "dog"  just  because  he  can  do  it  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  government.  For  economy's  sake  he  puts  aside  the 
swanky  automobile  with  the  speaker's  seal  on  the  rear  door  and  a,  liv- 
eried chauffeur  on  the  front  seat  which  the  government  has  maintain- 
ed for  the  occupant  of  that  high  office  and  would  put  at  his  disposal 
at  a  word.  He  and  Mrs.  Garner,  who  has  been  his  secretary1  for  thirty 
years,  don't  need  it,  he  says.  They'll  walk  when  the  weather's  good, 
as  aforetime,  and  when  the  weather's  had  they'll  use  a  taxi  or  a  street 
car  or  some  obliging  friend  will  give  them  a  lift.  "I  have  constantly 
opposed  such  extravagance  and  I'm  going  to  practice  what  I  preach," 
said  Mr.  Garner.  Three  cheers!  Let's  have  some  more  Democratic 
economy  in  government,  hut,  sad  to  say,  it  is  probable  that  the  sover- 
eigns will  not  appreciate  it. — Gharity  &  Children. 
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NOTED  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  WASH 

INGTON 


(Selected) 


The  twenty-second  day  of  Febru- 
ary is  a  national  holiday  which  all 
loyal  Americans  delight  to  honor 
and  celebrate,  because  it  is  the  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  the  great- 
est man  in  the  history  of  the  repub- 
lic. George  Washington,  the  man 
who  was  born  on  this  date  in  the 
year.  1732,  in  Westmoreland  County, 
Va.,  in  a  farmhouse  called  "Wake- 
field,' '  developed  a  personality  and 
character  which  American  citizens 
are  proud  to  extol. 

Washington's  greatness  is  not 
shown  alone  by  his  skill  in  action, 
his  courage  and  bravery  in  times  of 
danger,  his  intellectual  ability  and 
clear-sightedness,  but  by  the  demon- 
stration of  numerous  qualities  of 
worth,  some  of  them  even  seemingly 
commonplace,  not  least  among  which 
was  the  patience  with  which  he  could 
await  results  after  he  had  done  his 
best.  He  would  not  be  discouraged 
by  delays,  we  are  told;  under  such 
trials,  he  became  "the  best  among 
the  great." 

The  greatest  man  in  the  history  of 
the  republic  gave  careful  attention 
to  the  seemingly  less  important  de- 
tails of  life  as  well  as  to  the  big  is- 
sues. When  he  was  a  very  young 
boy  he  wrote  out  for  himself  a  long 


Hist  of  rules  of  politeness  and  good 
behavior  Avhich  included  thoughtful- 
ness  for  others.  He  observed  early 
in  life  that  older  people  do  not  ad- 
mire or  enjoy  careless  young  people 
who  forget  the  comforts  and  rights 
of  others.  As  a  result,  he  was  well 
liked  by  all  his  older  friends,  which 
proved  a  great  advantage  to  him  in 
his  upward  climb. 

History  tells  us  that  George  Wash- 
ington was  blessed  with  a  beautiful 
and  sensible  mother,  who  taught  him 
respect  and  obedience  to  authority, 
justice  and  courtesy  to  others,  loy- 
alty to  God  and  his  country.  And, 
further,  we  are  told  that  Washing- 
ton loved  his  mother  deeply,  and 
never  forgot  her  teachings.  When 
he  grew  up,  these  fine  principles  fit- 
ted him  to  take  a  great  part  in  the 
history  of  America. 

As  George  Washingto  n's  early 
life  and  training  fitted  him  in  a  won- 
derful way  for  the  honors  that  came 
to  him  later — the  great  and  diffi- 
cult position  he  was  elected  to  fill 
— just  so  may  the  daily  life  of  every 
young  man  and  woman,  every  boy 
and  girl  be  made  to  count  for  suc- 
cess. It  is  possible  for  every  one  of 
us  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
"Father   of   His   Country." 


There  are  too  many  onlookers  in  the  game  of  life.  This  world 
is  apt  to  get  ratter  Vtale  unless  we  grasp  a  bat  or  a  racket  and  get 
into  the  game. — Selected. 
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GENERAL  WASHINGTON  AND  THIRTY 

BIG  BOYS 


By  Frances  Margaret  Fox 


There  was  great  excitement  in  old 
Newport  away*  back  in  March  of  17- 
81,  for  General  Waschington  was 
coming  to  town.  The  people  of  New- 
port wished  to  show  the  country's 
hero  that  they  appreciated  the  hon- 
or of  his  visit. 

A  great  procession  was  planned 
for  the  evening  of  the  holiday.  But 
many  of  the  men  and  boys  who  wish- 
ed with  all  their  hearts  to  march  in 
the  procession  were  too  poor  to  buy 
their  own  torches.  There  were  thir- 
ty big-little  boys  who  supposed  that 
they  would  either  have  to  stay  in 
their  houses  or  tag  along  in  the  dark 
at  the  tail  end  of  the  great  parade 
because  their  families  could  not  af- 
ford  to   buy  torches  for  them. 

Now,  it  happened  that  the  town 
council  of  Newport  also  wished  to 
have  these  boys  take  part  in  the 
celebration,  so  a  quantity  of  candles 
were  bought  by  the  council  to  be 
carried  by  all  men  and  boys  who,  be- 
cause of  the  Revolution,  were  too 
poor  to  buy  torches.  Better  yet,  the 
thirty  boys  thus  provided  by  the 
council  with  candles  were  invited  to 
lead  the  procession. 

At  the  time  the  Count  de  Rocham- 
beau,  who  had  come  overseas  with 
the  French  fleet,  had  his  headquart- 
ers in  Newport's  best  hotel,  the  Ver- 
non House.  Here  General  Washing- 
ton was  to  be  entertained. 

The  longed-for  day  came  at  last 
when  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
American  Army  visited  Newport.  The 
French  admiral's  barge  was  sent  to 
bring  the   general   across  the  harbor 


to  the  Newport  dock.  The  French 
fleet  fired  salutes,  the  bells  rang,  and 
crowds  at  the  dock  cheered  and 
cheered    when    Washington    arrived. 

,And  that  evening,  at  the  head  of 
a  long  torchlight  procession,  the  gen- 
eral was  shown  the  town,  and  every 
one  was  given  a  chance  to  see  the 
hero. 

Thirty  boys,  each  carrying  a  can- 
dle at  the  top  of  a  stick,  led  the  pro- 
cession. Directly  behind  them  came 
General  Washington,  followed  by 
Roehambeaiu  and  his  escort,  and 
many  others. 

On  through  the  town  went  the 
line  of  thirty  bright  candles  held  by 
proud  boys  who  kept  perfect  step  to 
the  beating  of  drums,  as  they  march- 
ed through  street  after  street  of 
their  town,  and  returned  at  last  to 
the  Vernon  House. 

Then  came  the  happy  surprise. 
For  General  Washington,  standing 
on  the  steps  of  the  Vernon  House, 
made  a  delightful  speech  in  which 
he  thanked  his  candle-bearers.  The 
thirty  boys  were  so  thrilled  by  this 
honor  that  they  felt  as  if  they  were 
dreaming. 

But  there  was  one  little  fellow  who 
was  disappointed.  He  had  wished 
to  march  in  the  procession  with  the 
big  boys,  but  was  too  small  to  hold 
a  candle  high  enough.  When  the 
general  made  his  speech  to  the  can- 
dle-bearers, this  small  brother  wish- 
ed to  see  the  great  one  of  whom  he 
had  heard  so  much.  So,  just  as  the 
general  ceased  speaking,  his  father 
lifted   him   in  his   arms.     And   when 
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the  little  fellow  saw  the  general,  he 
was  so  disappointed  that  he  cried 
Out, 

u  Why,  father,  Washington  is 
nothing  but  a  man!" 

They  tell  us  that  General  Wash- 
ington  smiled  and  answered  the 
small   brother   in   these   words: 


"Yes,  my  lad,  and  nothing  but  a 
man!"  Then  he  went  into  the  house 
to  attend  a  fine  ball  given  in  his 
honor. 

Thus  ended  a  never-to-be-forgot- 
ten day  for  thirty  boys  and  one  lit- 
tle brother  of  old  Newport. 


SEEING  THE  LIGHT 

By  Edith  E.  Bulkley 


' '  But  Eleanor,  you  must  see  my 
light ! ' '  Mrs.  Edwards,  superinten- 
dent of  the  Children's  Hospital  spoke 
firmly  but  not  unkindly  to  the  young 
night  operator  of  the  switchboard. 
"It's  imperative  that  you  miss  not 
a  single  light.  Upon  your  faithful- 
ness may  depend  the  life  of  any  one 
of  these  little  inmates." 

"I'm  very  sorry,  Miss  Edwards," 
Eleanor  answered,  outwardly  con- 
trite but  inwardly  terming  the  super- 
intendent an  old  fussbudget.  Miss 
Edwards  sailed  out  of  the  office  and 
Elranor  went  back  to  her  plugs. 

When  the  opportunity  of  learning 
to  operate  a  switchboard  had  come 
to  Eleanor  Symes  she  had  hailed  if 
with  delight.  College  entrance  in 
the  fall  would  mean  a  big  expendi- 
ture to  her  parents,  and  a  chance  to 
earn  some  money  herself  during  the 
summer  as  substitute  operator  at 
the  hospital  while  the  regulars  were 
on  vacation  was  like  manna  from  the 
sky.  Miss  Edwards  had  pointed  out. 
that  the  night  shift  would  be  easiest 
for  a  beginner  since  the  calls  were 
very  many  less  than  during  the  day. 

""But  night  work  is  a  slave's 
life,"   Eleanor's  chum,   Nancy   Spra- 


g'uo,  argued  when  informed  of  the 
arrangement. 

"Any  job  entails  some  sacrifice," 
Eleanor   countered   philosophically. 

"Yes,  but  El,  you'll  miss  all  the 
moonlight  hikes  and  marshmallow 
toasts  of  the  Scouts.  You'll  miss  all 
the  day  things,  too,  because  you'll 
be  sleeping." 

"That's  right,  Nance,  paint  the 
black  side  for  me. ' ' 

"Oh,  and  Jane  Forrest's  house 
party,  El!"  Nancy  went  on  tragical- 
ly.    "You  just  can't  give  that   up." 

"I've  thought  of  all  those  things. 
Nance,  and  I'll  hate  missing  them, 
of  course,  but  there's  something  still 
left  me.  I'll  be  through  working  by 
September  first,  you  know,  so  I'll  be 
able  to  take  in  our  club  meet  at  the 
lake  on  Labor  Day.  You  know,  I 
especially  enjoy  the  aquatic  events. 
So  there,  you  old  Job's  comforter!" 

Under  supervision  of  the  regular 
operators  Eleanor  practiced  diligent- 
ly until  she  was  at  last  pronounced 
competent  to  assume  full  night  re- 
sponsibility. She  believed  herself 
the  happiest  person  alive.  Her  uni- 
que night  roster,  unequaled  bj  any 
one  of  her  friends,  gave  her  girlish 
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heart  a  thrill.  Starting  for  work 
long  after  baby  sister  Betty  was  in 
bed  and  while  the  others  were  giving 
their  first  yawn  was  only  the  first 
strange  act  of  the  evening  program. 
Life  at  the  hospital  furnished  the 
rest.  Eating  dinner  at  11:30  P.  M. 
was  in  itself  outstanding;  napping 
on  the  operating  table  in  the  clinic 
room  while  the  goodnatured  super- 
visor relieved  her  for  an  hour  or  so 
.was  truly  bizarre;  an  interne  re- 
turning to  duty  after  a  day's  leave 
and  slipping  her  a  half-pint  of 
cream  was  romance  unparalleled.  At 
7  A.  M.  when  she  was  relieved, 
breakfast  was  furnished  her  if  de- 
sired, but  Eleanor  chose  usually  to 
hustle  home  to  the  family  table  and 
recount  her  experiences  before  going 
to  bed  for  the   day. 

"Dr.  Smith's  the  big  lion  at  the 
hospital ! ' '  she  announced  volubly 
one  morning.  "Every  one  from  Miss 
Edwards  down  sort  of  kow-tows  to 
him.  It's  amusing.  Just  think, 
Mother,  I  have  to  call  him  at  his 
home  at  six  every  morning.  Isn't 
that   some   pull  he  has?" 

"Every  favor  isn't  a  pull,  dear; 
sometimes   it 's   appreciation. ' ' 

"Yes,"  Mr.  Symes  added,  "don't 
underrate  Dr.  Smith's  value  to  the 
hospital,  child.  Bigger  institutions 
than  ours  here  are  trying  to  get  him, 
but  he's  deaf  to  the  higher  salary 
inducement;  seems  to  want  to  work 
in  his  home  town." 

"Oh,  I  know  he's  a  big  some- 
body," Eleanor  admitted  graciously. 
"1  guess  nothing  would  lose  me  my 
job  quicker  than  forgetting  to  call- 
Dr.  Smith." 

"See  that  you  don't  forget  then," 
Brother  Bob  teased. 

"Leave  it)  to  me,  old  dear,"  Elea- 


nor chuckled.  "Oh,  Mother,  she  went 
on  suddenly  grave,  ' '  I  never  knew 
there  was  so  much  sickness  and  mis- 
ery in  the  world  until  I  went  to 
work  at  the  hospital.  And  among 
dear  little  children ! ' '  Mother,  I  'm 
so  glad  Betty  here  is  a  healthy  some- 
body ! ' '  Gaily  she  last-tagged  six 
year  Betty  and  scuttled  upstairs  to 
bed. 

Eleanor  at  first  experienced  the 
usual  hardship  of  exchanging  day 
for  night  sleeping.  But  will  and 
sheer  exhaustion  worked  wonders 
and  she  was  finally  able  to  capture 
at  hast  seven  hours  of  unconscious- 
ness. This  arrangement  gave  her 
late  afternoon  and  early  evening 
free  for  visiting  with  friends.  Nancy 
Sprague  made  it  a  point  to  see  Elea- 
nor almost  daily,  always  bursting 
with  news  of  a  party  Eleanor  had 
missed  or  lamenting  a  boating  trip 
she  was  about  to  miss  until,  though 
not  with  malicious  intent,  Nancy 
succeeded  in  planting  the  first  in- 
sidious and  pernicious  seeds  of  dis- 
content  in   her   chum's  heart. 

It  seemed,  as  sometimes  'happens, 
that  this  special  summer  Eleanor 
had  given  over  to  work  was  fraught 
with  tempting  social  events  unrival- 
ed in  the  history  of  her  little  group. 
Several  of  the  girls  had  house  guests 
in  whose  honor  special  entertainment 
•in  various  forms  was  given.  Bud 
Stillwell  with  his  new  sedan  w!as 
contributing  conspiciously  to  the 
general  gayety.  Tennis  at  the  park 
courts  was  given  new  zest  by  the 
city's  installation  of  flood  lights  that 
permitted  play  after  dark.  Circum- 
stances were  such  as  to  try  the  re- 
sistance of  hearts  more  steadfast 
than  Eleanor's  Gradually  the  erst- 
while glamour  of  being  night  switch- 
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board     girl     paled     before  this  new 
brilliancy. 

One  morning  about  ten  o'clock  the 
slipslop  of  Eleanor's  mules  could  be 
plainly  heard  as  she  stepped  briskly 
about  her  room.  "Is  there  anything 
"wrong,  dear, ' '  her  mother  called  with 
investigating   sweetness. 

Eleanor  opened  the  door.  ' '  Not  a 
thing,  Mother.  I'm  merely  getting 
ready  to  go  over  to  Nancy's.  Her 
father  is  treating  a  few  girls  to  an 
air  spin  at  the  aviation  field.  It's 
such  an  unusual  opportunity,  Moth- 
er, I  thought  I  just  couldn't  miss 
it.  Don't  say  I  can't  go,  Mother." 
For  Mrs.  Symes'  face  seemed  to 
gather  hostility  rapidly  against  the 
idea. 

"  I  'm  not  going  to  say  you  can  't 
go,  Eleanor,"  she  said  after  a 
thoughtful  interval.  *'I  just  hope, 
though,  that  you're  not  establishing 
a  precedent.  No  one  can  keep  up 
long  on  a  "work-all-night,  play-all- 
day  schedule.  There's  the  question 
of  health  and  also  the  duty  of  giving 
your  best  self  to  your  work." 

;*(Oh  thanks,  Mother.  This  is  an 
exceptional  day.  It's  not  a  practice 
I  mean  to  continue.  Any  way,  I'm 
liable  to  be  back  in  a  few  honis  and 
I  can  sleep  until,  it's  time  to  leave." 

But  at  three  o'clock  Eleanor  tele- 
phoned that  the  party  was  proceed- 
ing to  Fern  Rock  for  a  picnic  sup- 
per. Indeed,  it  was  quite  nine  and 
within  a  few  minutes  of -leaving  time 
that  Eleanor  returned  from  the  day's 
gayety.  It  was  the  same  night  that 
Miss  Edwards  found  it  necessary  to 
complain  about  Eleanor  missing  her 
light. 

"Fuss-budget,"  Eleanor  thought 
to  herself}.  Hard  luck,  that,— mis- 
sing   seeing    the   superintendent 's 


light.  She  knew  when  it  must  have 
happened — during  that  drowsiness 
that  overwhelmed  her  about  4  A.  M. 
Well,  it  wouldn't  happen  again. 

The  weeks  sped  by  with  a  flawless 
record  for  Eleanor's  diligence.  Her 
contract  called  now  for  but  two 
"weeks  of  service,  and  she  sat  one 
early  evening  planning  the  glorious 
time  she  meant  to  have  when  her 
days  would  be  free  for  loafing.  In- 
to the  yard  suddenly  popped  Nancy, 
wide-eyed  and  panting.  "El,  I've 
just  heard  the  worst  news — that  is, 
bad  for  you,  I  mean.  The  usual  La- 
bor Day  athletic  meet  is  fbeing  push- 
ed up  to  next  week.  It  seems  that 
the  director  has  to  attend  some  con- 
vention early  in  September  and  will 
be  traveling  Labor  Day.  Oh,  El, 
I'm  so  sorry  for  you.  I  know  you're 
terribly   disappointed. ' ' 

"Well,  I'll  be  switched!"  Eleanor 
ejaculated,  but  hearing  her  mother's 
footsteps  approach,  flashed  a  mum 
signal   to  Nancy. 

Left  with  merely  her  own  desires 
to  subdue.  Eleanor  might  have  ac- 
cepted the  disappointment  as  in- 
evitable and  been  satisfied,  but  Nan- 
cy's effluence  against  existing  cir- 
cumstances seemed  unquenchable  and 
hard  to  controvert.  "You'll,  certain- 
ly be  a  jay  if  you  miss  it,  El.  Can't 
you  take  the  night  before  the  meet 
off  and  get  your  rest?  What's  any 
job  worth  if  you  can't  get  away  oc- 
casionally?" Thus  said  Nancy,  shak- 
ing her  bobbed  curls  vigorously. 

Quite  up  to  the  day  of  the  meet 
Eleanor  was  undecided  as  to  her 
course  of  action.  She  had  so  count- 
ed on  attending  this  fete.  Then  fate 
played,  as  it  were,  into  her  hand  and 
decided  for  her.  The  day  was  Friday 
and  the  Symeses  decided  to  go  for  a 
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week-end  out  to  Uncle  Ben's  in  the 
country.  Eleanor  could  join  them  af- 
ter her  Friday  night's  work,  they 
planned,  and  remain  with  them  until 
Sunday,  Saturday  night  being  her 
weekly  night  off  duty.  Jubilant,  they 
left  directly  after  breakfast,  tipping 
out  gently  so  as  not  to  disturb  the 
supposedly   sleeping  Eleanor. 

But  Eleanor  was  not  sleeping,  and 
the  family  car  had  hardly  rounded 
the  corner  before  she  sprang  out  of 
bed.  Freed  from  the  necessity  of 
explaining  her  desires  to  anyone  she 
hastily  dressed  for  the  event.  She 
could  explain  later,  after  she  had 
been. 

Nancy  was  elated  when  Eleanor 
joined  the  group  awaiting  the  bus  to 
the  lake.  "That's  what  I  call  a 
sport  |"   she   approved. 

Promptly  at  ten  that  night,  Elea- 
nor reported  at  the  hospital  for 
work.  My,  but  she  was  tired.  Her 
whole  body  r,ched  from  the  day's  un- 
usual exertions,  but  she  sat  clown  to 
her  post  determined  that  no  one 
should  suspect  her  day's  loss  of 
sleep.  Dr.  Smith  passed  her  office 
calling  his  usual  cheery  and  father- 
ly "good-night,  daughter,"  the  night 
nurses  coming'  on  duty  tossed  her 
gay  quips ;  tired  student  nurses  going 
through  to  the  Home  waved  in  com- 
radely fashion.  Then  gradually  all 
was  still;  night  had  settled  down  up- 
on the  place.  Such  strain  upon  her 
will  Eleanor  had  never  before  impos- 
ed. How  the  hours  crept  by !  Three 
o'clock  —  four  —  finally  five,  — 
only  two  more  to  go  now.  Miss  Ed- 
wards pattered  in  suddenly,  stern 
disapproval  paramount  in  her  face. 
' '  My  light,  Eleanor,  you  missed  it 
again!     Have  you  been  asleep?" 

"No,  Miss  Edwards." 


"Have  you  been  away  from  the 
board  ?  " 

"Why  no,  Miss  Edwards."  Hot 
resentment  strove  to  show  itself  in 
Eleanor's  respectful  replies.  There 
was  something  ominous  in  Miss  Ed- 
wards' manner,  as  she  left  the  office. 
Fury  rose  in  Eleanor's  breast.  This, 
after  the  fight  she  had  put  up  to 
keep  her  record  clear.  Fire  her, 
that's  what  the  old  fuss-budget 
meant  to  do.  There  would  be  no  re- 
dress; her  word  against  a  superin- 
tendent's, how  much  would  it  avail? 
Blindly  seeking  some  form  of  re- 
venge, Eleanor  glanced  at  the  clock 
hands  pointing  to  six.  Time  to  call 
Dr.  Smith.  That  strictest  of  oders! 
Oh,  let  him  sleep.  Let  the  hospital 
wait  for  him!  She  didn't  care!  She 
had  probably  lost  her  job  through 
unfairness   anyhow ! 

A  few  hours  later  Eleanor  was 
twirling  Uncle  Ben's  bell.  Aunt 
Mary  answered  and  gasped  tragical- 
ly at  sight  of  her.  "You  haven't 
seen  your  folks  then,  Eleanor?  They 
thought  they'd  get  to  the  hospital 
in  time  to  head  you  off  from  coming 
out.  Little  Betty!  The  darling! 
Taken  so  suddenly  sick  in  the  night! 
They  rushed  back  to  town  with  her 
so  as  to  get  hold  of  that  famous  Dr. 
Smith  the  moment  he  got  to  your 
hospital." 

Eleanor  stood  dazed  a  moment, 
then  stumbled  inside  to  a  chair. 
Betty  ill !  Her  parents  seeking  Dr. 
Smith  whom  she  had  defiantly  neg- 
lected to  call  that  morning!  "I  must 
go  right  back,  Aunt  Mary.  Oh.. 
why  haven't  you  a  phone!" 

"There's  a  noon  train,  dearie,  if 
you  feel  you  must  go." 

' '  Noon  train  !  Isn  't  there  one  be- 
fore that?" 
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''In  twenty  minutes,  yes.  But  you 
can't  make  it  to  the  station  in  twen- 
ty minutes.  Your  Uncle  Ben's  got 
the  car." 

"I  must  make  it!" 

And  before  her  astonished  aunt 
could  remonstrate,  Eleanor  was  out 
and  hitting  the  road.  The  past  for- 
ty*eight  hours'  forced  Avakefulness 
began  exacting  toll  from  her  over- 
wrought body  but  still  she  pressed  on. 
Conscious  stabs  added  to  her  misery. 
Whom  had  she  spited  by  her 
gross  defiance?  Suppose  little  Bet- 
ty's death  was  to  be  her  punish- 
ment? A  distant  train  whistled, — 
a  last  painful  spurt, —  the  station  at 
last,  and  aboard  for  home.  How  the 
wheels  dragged !  Such  senseless 
stopping  at  every  corn-crib !  How 
disgusting  this  unexpected  detour  on 
account  of  a  freight  wreck!  Her 
stop  finally, — a  taxi, — and  the  hospi- 
tal at  last!  How  could  it  look  so 
peaceful  with  little  Betty  suffering, 
dying  maybe,  under  its  roof?  Heav- 
en be  thanked,  here  was  Dr.  Smith 
in  the  main  corridor, — smiling,  too, 
as  'he   recognized   her. 

"Good  morning,  daughter.  It  was 
my  pleasure  to  get  acquainetd  with 
your  whole  family  early  today. 
Don't  look  so  seared,  child.  The 
little  one  is  resting  comfortably  and 
is  quite  out  of  clanger.  "We  have,  in 
fact,  sent  her  home.  I  declare  you 
look  worse  off  than  she."  And  Elea- 
nor found  herself  being  led  into  a 
side  room.  She  responded  quickly 
to  Dr.  Smith's  stimulant,  and  seeing 
her  revive,  the  good  man  waxed  con- 
versational. "I  guess  you  thought 
I  was  some  sleeper  when  you  called 


this  morning  and  got  no  answer. 
Fact  is,  I  wasn't  there.  Got  an  ur- 
gent call  to  the  Children's,  Home  at 
five,  then  came  right  here  just  as 
your   sister   was   being   entered." 

Two  big  tears  rolled  down  Elea- 
nor's face,  in  spite  of  her  effort  not 
to  cry. 

"Now,  please,  what  have  I  said 
to  cause  this  freshet?  I  thought  I 
had  you  all  calm  and  composed." 

Eleanor  struggled,  pulled  ,  herself 
together  and  told  her  story  to  the 
big,  kind-faced  healer.  He  became 
exceedingly  grave  as  she  proceeded, 
but  at  the  finish  he  smiled  in  an  un- 
derstanding way.  "I'm  not  going 
to  censure  you,"  he  spoke  gently. 
"Your  own  suffering  has  punished 
you  and  I  know  I  can  count  on  you 
from  now  on."  Eleanor  sensed 
from  his  attitude  that  her  deflection 
was  to  remain  a  secret  between 
them,  but  before  she  could  express 
her  gratitude,  Miss.  Edwards,  pas- 
sing, spied  her  and  entered.  "Dr. 
Smith  is  reassuring  you  about  your 
sister's  condtion,  no  doubt.  We're 
all  glad,  child;  and  Eleanor,  I  must 
apologize.  The  electrician  found 
my  wire  defective,  so  you  were  not 
to  blame  this  morning,  after  all. 
I  'm  sorry  I  accused  you. ' ' 

The  superintendent's  magnanimity 
touched  Eleanor  as  nothing  else 
could  have,  making  her  acceptance 
gracious  and  sincere.  And  walking 
home  her  face  beamed  happily,  for 
she  was  seeing  a  strange  new  light, 
a  light  more  important  even  than 
Miss  Edwards'  light, — the  light  of 
duty  to  one's  responsibility. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Our  poultryman,  Mr  Lisk,  reports 
that  five  hundred  chicks  have  been 
hatched  so  far  this  season  and  are 
all  doing  fine. 

— o — 

Mr.  R.  H.  Walker,  a  member  of 
our  staff,  left  last  Wednesday  for 
Portsmouth,  Va.,  where  he  will  un- 
dergo treatment  at  the  U.  S.  Vet- 
erans' Hospital. 

— o — 

Mr  Hudson  and  a  group  of  boys 
have  been  pruning  trees  in  our  or- 
chards for  several  days  past.  At 
the  present  time  the  prospects  for 
a  good  fruit  crop  at  the  school  this 
season  are  promising. 
— o — 

In  going  about  over  the  campus 
we  notice  that  jonquils  are  in  full 
bloom,  in  some  places  the  ground  be- 
ing covered  with  the  beautiful  gold- 
en flowers.  This  is  very  unusual  as 
we  have  never  before  known  them 
to  bloom  until  Easter. 
— o — 

Our  boys  enjoyed  their  first  real 
talking  picture  show  in  the  audi- 
torium last  week,  the  National  Thea- 
tre Company,  of  Charlotte,  demon- 
strating a  new  model  Simplex  sound- 
on-film  machine.  It  was  an  excel- 
lent picture  and  was  thoroughly  en- 
joyed by  all  present. 
— o — 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winbourne  Thomp- 
son, of  Charlotte,  visited  the  institu- 
tion last  Monday.  The  former  is  a 
son  of  the  late  Walter  Thompson, 
the  first  Superintendent  of  the  Jack- 
son Training  School,  and  it  was  his 
first  visit  here  since  moving  away  19 
years  ago.  He  was  very  much  im- 
pressed with  the   wonderful   changes 


that    have    taken    place    during    that 
time. 


Last  Monday  morning,  February 
22nd,  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  George  Wasnington  was 
httingly  celebrated  at  the  Training 
School.  At  10  o'clock,  the  exact 
hour  that  the  immortal  Washington 
first  saw  the  light  of  day,  we  as- 
sembled in  the  auditorium,  where  an 
excellent  program  was  enjoyed. 
The  exercises  were  opened  by 
the  singing  of  the  "Star  Spangled 
Banner."  This  was  followed  by  the 
entire  assemblage  reciting  the 
'American's  Creed"  Then  a  group 
of  boys  rendered  songs  and  recita- 
tions in  a  delightful  manner.  Supt. 
Boger  then  presented  Rev.  I.  Harding 
Hughes,  rector  of  All  Saints  Epis- 
copal Church,  Concord,  whose  talk 
on  Washington  was  highly  interest- 
ing. The  speaker  called  attention  to 
a  number  of  incidents  in  the  career 
of  this  great  American  usually  over- 
looked by  most  speakers,  in  such  a 
capable  manner  that  he  was  accord- 
ed the  closest  attention  by  every  boy 
in  the  audience.  We  all  feel  that 
we  are  indebted  to  Rev.  Hughes  for 
this  excellent  discourse  on  the  life 
of  the  "Father  of  Our  Country."  An- 
other feature  of  the  program  was 
the  singing  of  "The  Father  of  the 
Land  We  Love,"  a  song  -written  by 
Ceorge  M.  Cohan,  one  of  America's 
best  known  composers.  This  song 
was  written  expressly  for. the  Wash- 
ington Bicentennial  celebration,  and 
will  be  used  on  similar  occasions  by 
millions  of  school  children  all  over 
the  United  States. 
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REDUCED  ROUND  TRIP  FARES 
FOR  SHORT  TRIPS 


33  1-3  per  cent  Reduction  in  Travel 
Expense 

Round  trip  tickets,  sold  daily  between  stations  distance 
120  miles  or  less  — . limit  2  days 

25  per  cent  Reduction  in  Travel  Ex- 
pense 

Round  trip  tickets,  sold  daily  between  stations  distance 
150  miles  or  less limit  6  days. 

Good  in  Coaches,  Parlor  and  Sleeping  Cars 

—  MULTIPLE  TRIP  — 
Newest  and  most  economical  ticket  ever  offered. 

Between  any  two  stations  on  Southern  Railway  System  for 
period  of  six  months. 

Good  for  individual  purchaser  and  between  stations  distance 
200  miles  or  less. 

The  10-tWp  ticket 2  l-2c 

The  20-trip  ticket 2c 

The  30-trip  ticket : l-8c 

Good  in  Coaches  Only 
Ask  Ticket  Agents 
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HOW  OLD  ARE  YOU?        I 


a 


'  'Age  is  a  quality  of  mind. 

If  you  have  left  your  dreams  behind, 

If  hope  is  cold, 

If  you  no  longer  look  ahead, 

If  your  ambition's  fires  are  dead, 

Then  you  are  old. 


a 


But  if  from  life  you  take  the  best, 

And  if  in  life  you  keep  the  jest,  1 

If  love  you  hold,  M 

No  matter  how  the  years  go  by, 

No  matter  how  the  birthdays  fly,  j§ 

You  are  not  old."  § 

— Religious  Herald.  1 
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THE  DIFFERENCE 

So  many  people  think  they  have  troubles  to  worry  over,  and  talk  about, 
and  convince  themselves  they  have  more  than  their  share,  when  in  reality 
they  have  no  troubles  at  all.  They  have  a  few  problems  to  be  solved  in  the 
best  way  possible  to  fit  their  circumstances.  Troubles  are  those  things1  that 
cannot  be  helped  or  cured  and  must  be  endured.  Each  one  is  sort  of  ashamed 
of  trouble  and  hides  it,  even  while  knowing  that  every  one  about  has  one  or 
more.  But  the  little  affairs  in  life  are  problems,  and  each  one  should  set  to 
work  to  solve  them  to  fit  his  own  'individual  circumstances.  Solving  these 
problems  is  the  reason  we  are  here — it  is  living;  and  the  manner  in  which  we 
solve  them,  the  way  or  attitude  in  which  we  receive  them,  and  our  efforts  to 
succeed  in  solving  them  well,  these  tell  the  measure  of  our  ability.  It  tells 
whether  ive  are  worth  while. — L.  K.  Merritt. 


BLOCK-DAY  IN  NORFOLK  CITY 

In  Norfolk  City,  Virginia,  "Block-Day"  is  observed  annually,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  raise  funds  to  maintain  the  "children's  clinics"  sponsored  by 
the  King's  Daughters. 

There  are  in  the  city  22  senior  circles  and  10  junior  circles  with  over  1,000 
members.  It  is  estimated  at  these  annual  Block-Days  over  55,000  envelopes 
are  distributed  with  the  hope  the  ultimate  goal  of  $12,000  will  be  reached. 

One  usually  marvels  at  the  results  of  this  undertaking,  but  this  particu- 
lar one  reflects  the  very  spirit  of  the  lowly  Nazarene.  ministering  to  the  sick 
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and  afflicted  Avhile  upon  earth,  also  an  appeal  that  touches  the  heart  of 
every  one. 

There  are  many  organizations  lately  launched,  hut  few  are  able  to  pene- 
trate all  avenues  of  usefulness  with  the  phenomenal  success  similar  to  that 
of  the  King's  Daughters.  They  have  a  background  with  an  inner  power  that 
surmounts  all  difficulties. 

In  the  King's  Daughters  clinics  the  works  reveal  their  one  aim  and  noble 
ambition :  In  the  children's  clinics  will  be  seen  babies  being  treated,  heal- 
ed, straightened,  made  strong- — babies  who,  being  undernourished  and  under- 
privileged, in  many  cases,  would  otherwise  go  through  life  ill,  diseased, 
twisted,  weak,   or — perhaps  mercifully  for  them — who   would  quickly   die. 

This  is  the  tribute  that  the  Norfolk- Virginian-Pilot  pays  the  King's  Daugh- 
ters, an  expression  of  high  esteem  in  Avhieh  this  noble  band  of  women  is  held 
by  the  Norfolk  citizenship : 

They  visit  the  sick — because  they  are  Tlie  King's  Daughters.  They 
go  about  the  most  beautiful  task  in  the  world — because  they  are  The 
King's  Daughters.  They  do  good  and  bring  peace  and  healing  to  the 
very  least  in  the  loAvliest  places — because  they  are  The  King's  Daugh- 
ters. 

They  are  builders  of  a  kingdom — because  they  are  The  King'  Daugh- 
ters. It  is  a  kingdom  of  health  and  healing,  of  help  and  kindliness,  of 
sound  bodies  that  would  be  wasted,  of  hopefulness  that  would  be  de- 
spair, of  high  hearts  that  would  be  cast  down  in  misery  and  squalor 
and  the  uncleanness  of  untended  illness. 

Thev  are  builders — these  King's  Daughters.  They  work  with  their 
minds  and  their  hearts  and  their  very  souls,  and  innumerable  times  with 
their  almost  exhausted  bodies.  But  they  must  have  blocks  with  which 
to  build  what  they  cannot  build  with  only  their  minds  and  their  hearts 
and  their  very  souls. 

Surely,  then,  their  Block  Day,  their  building  day,  is  a  day  for  all  of 
us  to  honor  with  them  and  to  observe  wpfth  them — by  helping  them 
and,  through  them,  the  helpless  whom  they  help  in  the  name  of  The  King. 

TAKE  COURAGE— TRY  AGAIN 

There  is  little  chance  for  a  man  who  has  passed  his  60th  year  to  be  re- 
instated or  even  be  considered  for  a  position  that  carries  the  least  respon- 
sibility. 

Upon  hearing  that  President  Von  Hindenburg,  Germany,  is  willing  to 
stand  for  re-electich  at  the  age  off  84  years  it  gives  hope  to  many  younger 
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men,  around  and  about  60,  to  try  again. 

There  is  too  much  talk  about  the  age  limit  precluding  the  possibility  of 
rendering  service — the  characteristics  to  be  taken  into  consideration  should 
be  the  physical,  mental  and  spiritual  condition. 

To  know  that  Von  Hindenburg,  through  a  high  sense  of  duty,  is  willing 
to  throw  his  hat  in  the  political  fight  is  sufficient  reason!  the  German  voters 
should  rally  to  his  support,  to  make  sure  he  will  win  out.  He  has  courage 
at  least,  if  judgment  is  faulty  as  to  being  physically  fit. 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON:  PATRON  OF  EDUCATION 

Among  the  many  other  achievements  in  which  George  Washington  ranked 
highest  among  his  countrymen,  he  was  the  foremost  advocate  of  education. 
This  fact  is  too  little  known  and  appreciated.  Washington's  spectacular  ac- 
complishments in  the  military  and  governmental  realms  more  readily  catch 
the  popular  fancy  and  generally  overshadow  the  other  significant  phases  of 
his  life. 

Washington  himself  was  denied  the  opportunity  of  an  academic  education. 
His  older  brothers  Avere  sent  to  school  in  England,  but  George  was  left  fa- 
therless at  the  age  of  11  years  and  he  was  soon  confronted  with  the  serious 
business  of  making  a  living.  His  schooling  was  limited  to  the  elements  of 
mathematics  and  surveying,  but  by  no  means  can  he  be  considered  uneducat- 
ed. His  was  the  mind  of  the  student,  and  he  never  gave  up  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge.  

Himself,  denied  of  the  opportunities  of  an  education,  he  sympathized  deep- 
ly with  those  who  were  too  poor  to  pay  for  this  privilege.  In  his  desire  to 
do  something  for  the  unfortunate  children  whose  fathers  had  given  their  lives 
in  the  Revolutionary  War,  Mr.  Washington  gave  a  liberal  endowment  of  $5,000 
to  Alexandria  Academy.  The  interest  only  of  this  sum  was  "to  be  appro- 
priated in  instituting  a  school  in  the  town  of  Alexandria,  for  the  purpose  of 
educating  orphan  children,  Avho  have  no  other  resources,  or  the  children  of 
such  indigent  parents  as  are  unable  to  give  it." 

This  school  was  housed  in  a  modest  little  building  of  which  Washington 
laid  the  corner  stone  on  September  7.  17S5.  It  still  stands,  and  the  fund 
which '  Washington  established  has  been  absorbed  by  the  public  school  sys- 
tem of  Alexandria. 
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As  a  further  evidence  of  his  belief  in  education  George  Washington  ex- 
pended considerable  sums  of  money  on  the  education  of  the  children  of  his 
friends  and  relatives.  He  contributed  to  the  education  of  his  stepson,  Jack- 
Ourtis. 

The  two  sons  of  his  brother  Samuel,  Washington  sent  to  school  at  a  cost 
"of  near  $5,000.00."  George  Washington  Craik,  the  son  of  his  friend  and 
medical  adviser,  was  sent  to  school  at  Washington's  expense.  He  wrote  on 
one  occasion  as  follows:  "I  conceive  a  knowledge  of  books  is  the  basis 
upon  which  other  knoAvledge  is  built." 

When  'fJie  legislature  of  Virginia  voted  him  one  hundred  shares  in  the 
Tames  River  Company  valued  at  $20,000.00,  as  a  reward  for  his  service  to 
navigation  in  that  State,  Washington  refused  to  keep  the  stock  for  his  own 
use.  He  presented  it  to  the  Liberty  Hall  Academy  at  Lexington,  Va.,  at  a 
time  when  the  school  was  about  to  go  out  of  existence  because  of  financial 
difficulties.  Washington's  beneficence  saved  the  institution,  and  today  it 
exists  as  the  Washington  &  Lee  University. 

Calvin  Coolidge  said  of  Washington:  "If  to  set  a  mark  upon  the  minds 
of  men  which  changes  the  whole  course  of  human  events  is  teaching,  then 
Washington  ranks  as  a  prince  of  teachers." — S.  G.  H. 


As  nearly  ajB  can  be  estimated,  the  population  of  the  world  reached 
850  million  in  1800  and  in  the  century  between  that  and  1900  it  practical- 
ly doubled.     It  is  now  about  1,750  million. 

WHERE  CHARITY  EEGINS 

The  old  adage,  "Charity  Begins  at  Home,"  would  be  a  most  selfish  one  if 
any  word  other  than  "begins"  were  used.  The  adage  says  it  begins  there. 
It  does  not  say  it  ends  there. 

The  development  of  this  community  begins  at  home.  It  shouldn't  end 
there,  but  it  should  begin  there.  You  should  not  only  complain  because 
Main  Street  is  not  improved,  but  take  a  look  at  your  own  back  alley. 

The  town  is  not  all  Main  Street.  It  is  not  made  up  merely  of  a  post 
office,  a  fine  court  house,  lovely  store  buildings,  and  paved  streets  beauti- 
fully lighted.     The  town  takes  in  not,  only  the  good  looking  homes  but  the 
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factory  homes,  the  negro   settlement,  and  every  other  community   interest. 
The  homes  as  a  whole  reflect  the  entire  spirit  of  the  city. 

If  you  have  an  interest  in  your  city,  have  a  broad  vision,  and  wear  far 
sighted  glasses,  that  will  help  you  to  see  beyond  the  confines  of  your  own 
class  and  environment. 


THE  ONE  THOUGHT 

Wherever  you  go  the  most  absorbing  topic  of  conversation  is  taxes.  You 
hear  it  discussed  on  the  trains,  streets,  hotels  as  well  as  in  the  homes. 
The  people  of  Virginia,  like  those  of  North  Carolina  are  clamoring,  yes,  al- 
most demanding  that  taxes  on  property  be  lowerecL 

Common  sense  teaches  that  property  values,  like  stocks  and  bonds,  are 
based  on  dividends  or  returns.  It  is  impossible  to  break  even  especially 
during  the  depression,  after  paying  assesssments  on  real  estate. 

The  heated  discussions  between  the  solons  of  the  Virginia  Assembly  and 
property  owners  are  attracting  great  interest. 

The  agriculturists  of  Tide-water  Virginia  are  insistent  that  they  have  a 
bearing  before  the  different  committees  of  the  Virginia  Legislature,  and 
we  wager  the  descendants  of  those  "ole  fo'  de  war  country  gentlemen"  will 
in  the  end  win  out. 

We  abide  our  time  to  see  the  results  as  to  adjustment  of  taxes  on  property 
by  the  1932  Virginia  General  Assembly.  But,  Virginia,  we  understand  is 
the  only  state  without  a  deficit,  so  the  question  is — why  are  taxes  soaring 
so  high  in  the  Old  Dominion? 

*  *  *  *  *  =;=  *  *  *  * 

There  are  approximately  300,000,000  pairs  of  shoes  manufactured  an- 
nually in  the  United  States.  Women  get  over  a  hundred  million  pairs  of 
them;  men  about  seventy  million  pairs;  boys  and  youths,  nineteen  million 
r/f.irs;  and  misses  and  children,  over  thirty-five  million  pairs.  So  that  it 
is  evident  that  the  answer  to  "who  wears  shoes"  shows  that  mothers 
and  matrons  get  their  full  share  of  the  merchandise. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

With  Old  Hurrygraph 


"Wouldn't  life  be  lots  more  hap- 

py> 

If  we  praised  the  good  we  see ; 
For  there  is  such  a  lot  of  good- 
ness, 
In  the  worst  of  you  and  me." 

— o — 
Many    people    fall    in     love;     get 
married,  and  then  fall  out. 
— o — 
It  is  singular  how  big  a  dollar  bill 
looks  when  you  have  but  25  cents. 
— o — 
Have    you    ever    noticed    that    the 
better  you  behave  the  better  you  get 
along?     Ever  tried  it? 
— o — 
A  government   expert   says,   "It   is 
necessary  to  increase  taxes  now  and 
then."     For  Heaven's  sake  put  it  off 
until  then,  and  make  it  less  now. 
— o — 
How    sweet    are    the    slumbers    of 
him  who  can  lie  down  on  his  pillow 
and   review   the   transactions   of   the 
day,  without  condemning  himself. 
That  is  true  rest  for  the  soul  as  well 
as  the  body. 

— o — 
It  is  possible  that  in  some  cases 
the  life  of  a  very  sick  patient  might 
be  saved  by  showing  him  the  biog- 
raphy the  minister  expects  to  read  at 
his  funeral. 

— o — 
This   nation   needs   sweetening  up. 
Too  many  people  have  grown  crusty, 
surly,   and  grouchy.     Brush  the  cob- 
webs from  your  eves.      Stop  forever 
repining,  and  you'll  notice  that  your 
skies  will  be  always  shining. 
— o — 
The  way  things  are  going  on  this 


would  seem  to  be  an  imperfect  world 
at  best.  And  we  human  beings  who 
inhabit  it  are  among  the  most  imper- 
fect things  in  it.  Be  we  remedy 
neither  condition  by  worrying  and 
fretting  about  it.  We  only  make 
them  worse.  A  few  smiles  and  a 
glad  word  will  do  everybodj7  concern- 
ed more  good  than  an  ocean  of  com- 
plaint. 

— o — ■ 

As  a  so-called  thrifty  nation  we 
are  getting  in  a  bad  way  when  we 
depend  on  government  dole.  The 
American  public  wants  no  doles.  It 
wants  no  higher  taxes  "which  such 
doles  would  mean.  It  is  demanding 
lower  taxes,  better  use  on  the  huge 
sums  now  collected  to  operate  the 
government.  Let  the  people  be  giv- 
en one  hundred  cents'  worth  of  value 
from  every  tax  dollar,  and  there  will 
be  no  need  to  go  begging  to  Wash- 
ington. 

— o — 

No,  sir!  Old  age  is  something  that 
is  never  going  to  be  abolished.  When 
these  "cures"  for  it  come  around,  I 
just  laugh.  Old  age  has  many  com- 
pensations, one  of  which  is  seeing 
the  follies  of  youth.  Strange,  isn't 
it,  that  youth,  follies  and  happiness 
seem  to  be  affinities'? 

Uncle  Gabe  Tucker  is  one  of  the 
few  "ole  time  darkies"  now  living 
and  full  of  good  hard,  horse  sense. 
He  was  talking  with  some  of  his 
friends  who  had  been  complaining  of 
hard  times.  "Well,"  said  the  old 
man,  "you  may  talk  'bout  hard  times 
much  as  yon  please,  but  T  done  took 
de  notion  dat  'taint  no  easv  thins'  to 
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tell  whuther  times  is  hard  or  not.  I 
been  a  right  good  long  time  in  do 
wul',  an'  I's  seed  big  craps  an'  short 
craps,  an'  middlin'  craps,  an'  no 
craps  at  all,  but  I  nebber  yit  fail  to 
hear  somebody  talk  'bout  hard  times 
Now,  dar's  good  luck  an'  bad  luck  in 
de  wul',  an'  mos'  eb'rybody  is  gwine 
to  hab  some  o'  bofe  'fo'  he  done  wid 
dis  wul'.  De  bes'  plan  is  dis :  When 
good  luck  come,  make  the  mos'  ob  it, 
and  when-  bad  luck  come,  make  de 
smalles'  ob  it  you  kin.  Hard  times 
is,  sort  o'  like  some  yard-dorgs ;  ef 
you  show  'em  you  'fraid  ob  'em,  an' 
look  like  you  skeered,  dey'll  snap  at 
your  breeches,  an'  pester  you  right 
sharp;  but  ef  you  hold  your  head 
straight  up,  an'  walk  right  'long  by 
'em  like  you  didn't  know  dey  was  in 
de  neighborhood,  dey'll  be  mighty 
ap'  to  shet  up  an'  let  you  'lone.  Folks 
think  too  much  about  hard  times. 
When  time  is  cle  hardes',  dar's  still 
heap  0'  'joyment  an'  plecljer,  an'  fun 
in  'em  ef  you  choose  to  look  in  de 
right  place  for  'em;  an'  when  times 
is  de  bes'  dar's  right  smart  trouble 
mixed  up  wid  'em,  an'  you  kin  find  it 
ef  you  hunt  for  it.  'Cordin'  to  my 
notion,  de  bes'  way  is  to  let  de  times 
take  keer  0'  deirse'ves,  an'  do  de 
bes,  you  kin,  no  matter  what  happen. 
'Taint  no  use  o'  pesterin'  your  mind 
by  trying  to  find  out  whuther  de 
times  is  hard  or  not.  Dar's  some 
folks  dat  would  be  disapp'inted  an' 
miserbul  ef  'twan't  no  sich  a  thing 
as  hard  times ;  but  I  ain't  got  no 
w|uds  to  say  to  dem  sort  o'  people." 


Maybe,  after  all,  the  Arabia  11 
Nights  t'alje  of  the  huge  bird  that 
carried  Sinbad,  the  Sailor,  to  riches 
may  be  true.  The  fossil  of  a  roc 
has  been  discovered  in  Madagascar 
hj  British  scientists.  It  was  the  giant 
birds,  the  fossil  shows,  and  stood  10 
or  12  feet  high.  It's  leg  bones  are  5 
feet  long.  It's  eggs,  we  are  told,  were 
six  times  as  big  as  those  of  an  os- 
trich. It  is  thought  Arabian  mer- 
chants saw  this  bird  and  carried 
stories  back  from  Madagascar  that 
may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  tale. 
It's  a  monster,  just  the  same — both 
the  bird  and  the  tale. 
— o — 

It's  growing  dreadfully  monoto- 
nous reading  the  statements  made  by 
all  of  our  best  people  who  are  on  the 
way  to  Reno  or  Paris  to  get  a  di- 
vorce. Each  of  the  principals  in 
what  used  to  be  viewed  as  a  domes- 
tic tragedy  declared  over  and  over 
again  how  very,  very  highly  they  re- 
gard the  other,  that  they  are  really 
the  very  best  of  friends;  that  if  fu- 
ture woe  should  come  they  would 
turn  first  for  help  to  the  dear,  darl- 
ing, much  esteemed  lamb  they  are 
about  to  get  a  divorce  from.  What 
a  relief  to  read  some  day  in  society 
or  movie  divorce  that  one  of  the  par- 
ties to- the  suit  chased  the  other  out 
of  the  house  with  a  bread  knife,  roll- 
ing pin,  flat-iron,  or  that  they  broke 
up  housekeeping  with  an  ax  and  two 
guns.  Anything  to  break  the  mono- 
tonv  of  this  divorce  seeking-. 


If  you  are  in  a  "fix,"  remember  that  sweating  will  help  you  more  to 
get  out  than  swearing. — Exchange. 
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MARS  HILL  COLLEGE  SURVIVED  WAR 

(Asheville  Citizen) 


Mars  Hill  College,  founded  in  185G 
and  gradually  developed  and  en- 
larged into  a  leading  Baptist  insti- 
tution of  its  type  in  the  South,  has 
a  historical  background,  which  is 
not  exceeded  by  that  of  any  other 
educational  center  in  North  Carolina, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
University  of  -North  Carolina  at 
Chapel   Hill. 

The  college  was  first  called  the 
French  Broad  Baptist  Institute  and 
was  first  in  charge  of  W.  A.  G. 
Brown,  and  P.  V\T.  Anderson.  On 
February  16,  1859,  the  charter  was 
obtained  and  the  name  changed  to 
Mars  Hill  College.  At  that  time  the 
village  of  Mars  Hill  was  a  cross- 
roads center  at  its  present  location, 
20  miles  north  of  Asheville  and  12 
miles  from  Marshall,  the  seat  of 
government  in  Madison  county. 

It  was  by  Mars  Hill  that  travelers 
from  Knoxvillj'e  and  nearby  sections 
in  Tennessee  came  as  they  made 
their  way  up  the  rugged  French 
Broad  gorge  to  a  point  near  Mar- 
sail  where  the  road  turned  away 
from  the  river  and  led  to  the  college 
town.  Soldiers  on  the  march  from 
Johnson  City,  Jonesboro,  Greenville, 
Bristol,  and  other  Tennessee  points 
to  destinations  on  the  Carolilna  coast 
generally  came  by  way  of  Erwin, 
"The  Narrows,"  and  Flag  Pond, 
Tenn.,  over  Walnut  Mountain,  doAvn 
California  Creek  and  out  by  way  of 
Mars  Hill.  Those  who  came  across 
the  mountain  from  Biurnsville,  or 
towns  in  that  general  direction, 
crossed  the  Walnut  Mountain  and 
then  over  the  general  route  to  Mars 
Hill.  Many  travelers  coming  from 
the   west   often    found   this   route   to 


be  the  shortest  passage  way  through 
the  Southern  Appalachians. 

Situated  thus-  when  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States  came  on,  it  was 
soon  recognized  as  a  strategic  point, 
and  as  such  it  remained  until  the 
close  of  the  war.  It  was  also  a  point 
which  the  Confederacy  held  to  the 
very  last.  This  is  all  the  more  no- 
table since  a  vast  majoritj'  of  the 
people  in  the  mountain  region  of 
North  Carolina  and  nearly  all  of 
Eastern  Tennessee  were  strongly 
Unionist  in  sentiment.  Few  slaves, 
a  strong  belief  in  individualism,  a" 
strong  nationalistic  spirit  seclusion, 
and  different  economic  interests  ac- 
count for  the  difference  in  attitude. 

John  B.  Marsh,  a  scholarly  man, 
closed  his  Avork  as  president  of  the 
college  on  July  4,  1861.  On  July  10, 
Pinkey  Rollins  was  elected  presi- 
dent and  taught  from  the  fourth 
Monday  in  September  to  the  close  of 
the  session  in  the  spring  of  1863. 
He  closed  at  that  time  because  a  new 
call  for  troops  took  practically  all 
the  male  students.  Shortly  after 
the  closing  a  detachment  of  100  Con- 
federate soldiers  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  James  Keith,  who  had 
with  him  Colonel  Lawrence  Allen 
came  in  and  took  passession  of  the 
college  building.  The  detail  was 
stationed  here  for  the  remainder  of 
the  vi&r.  It  was  the  purpose  of  this 
force  to  protect  the  surrounding 
country  from  bands  of  lawless  ma- 
rauders which  often  operated  where 
there  was  no  authority  to  prevent  it. 
These  soldiers  Avere  specially  select- 
ed for  their  arduous  task;  and  they 
found  their  duties  in  that  section  of- 
ten verv  difficult. 
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A  great  source  of  danger  and  con- 
cern among  the  Confederate  soldiers 
and  people  of  this  section  was  Co- 
][onel  George  Kirk  and  his  company 
of  so-called  raiders.  Several  Con- 
federates were  killed  in  conflict  with 
these  men.  One  of  the  raids  came 
when  it  was  decided  to  chase  the 
band  into  Tennessee.  Twenty  men 
from  Haywood  county  joined  twenty 
from  Mars  Hill  and  they  crossed 
the  mountain  above  Flag  Pond,  just 
south  of  Erwin  at  a  point  known  as 
' '  The  Narrow  s"  the  Confederates 
planned  to  make  a'  stand  but  the 
enemy  knew  the  terrain  better  than 
they,  so  the  Union  men  came  in  on 
two  sides.  The  Confederate  force 
decided  to  flee  by  escaping  into  the 
mountains  and  finding  their  way 
back  to  Mars  Hill.  However,  des- 
pite such  quick  action,  there  was 
some  fighting,  Harry  Jervis  and  John 
Ray  both  being  killed.  Several  times 
soldiers  from  Haywood  county  made 
a  march  to  Mars  Hill. 

During  this  period  a  detail  of 
Colonel  Kirk's  men  broke  up  the 
meeting  of  the  Baptist  Annual  as- 
sociation convening  at  Middle  Fork 
church  four  miles  distant  from  Mars 
Hill.  During  the  disturbance  two 
men  were  killed  and  one  was  wound- 
ed. By  the  time  soldiers  from  Mars 
Hill  could  arrive  all  was  quiet  and 
the   disturbers   had   fled. 

At  many  points  near  Mars  Hill  in- 
dividual encounters  took  place,  re- 
'  suiting  in  the  death  of  several  per- 
sons. Joel  Holcombe  and  Marion 
Justice  lost  their  lives  in  this  way. 

The  soldiers  afforded  one  great 
source  of  irritation  to  people  in  this 
section.  The  Confederate  govern- 
ment required  that  people  pay  taxes 
with  produce.  So  groups  now  and 
then   were   sent   out  with  wagons  to 


secure  corn,  meats,  vegetables,  and 
such  other  farm  products  as  could 
be  used.  It  was  simply  a  method  of 
foraging  off  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. Since  there  was  Tittle  money, 
this  was  probably  the  best  method 
of  military  support  devised  in  the 
South. 

The  college  building  at  this  time 
consisted  of  one  brick  class-room 
building,  a  new  frame  dormitory  of 
32  rooms  Avith  a  boarding  depart- 
ment, and  a  president's  home  and 
teacherage.  One  day  towards  the 
close  of  the  war  while  the  Confed- 
erate troops  were  away  both  the 
President's  home  and  the  large  dor- 
mitory were  destroyed  by  fire.  The 
destruction  occurred  on  the  8th  day 
of  March,  1865.  The  loss  at  that 
time  is  conservatively  estimated  at 
$10,000.  In  addition  to  this  destruc- 
tion the  lone  building  remaining  suf- 
fered much  damage.  The  windows, 
doors,  floors,  desks,  benches  and  oth- 
er wood-work  was  torn  out  and  only 
the  brick  walls  remained  for  courage- 
ous mountaineers  to  rebuild  when 
the  process  of  reconstruction  had 
once  begun. 

This  loss  to  Mars  Hill  college  was 
immense.  When  Pinkey  Rollins  re- 
opened the  college  in  June,  1865,  he 
had  only  46  students.  In  the  session 
of  1860-61  a  total  of  102  students 
were  enrolled.  The  loss  of  two  im- 
portant buildings  could  not  be  easily 
overcome.  Friends  had  little  money 
but  they  still  had  courage  and  pa- 
triotism. Men  who  believed  in  edu- 
cation, like  William  Murray.  Ed- 
ward Carter,  the  founder  of  the  col- 
lege, Jake  Sams,  the  Andersons, 
John  Robert  Sams,  and  others  often 
met  in  prayer  and  put  their  hands 
to  the  task.  The  lone  brick  building 
was   repaired    so    that    it    could  be 
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used.  It  lasted  until  1910  at  which  stration  has  been  spent  "with  less 
time  it  had  to  be  torn  down  because  equipment  than  that  which  the  col- 
it  Avas  no  longer  safe.  lelge  possessed  before  it  was  occupied 

Forty  years  passed  before  the  col-  by  troops, 
lege  again  enjoyed  an  equal  equip-  The  Confederacy  could  do  nothing 
ment  with  that  which  the  war  had  toward  restoration.  The  matter  has 
swept  away.  There  was  probably  no  never  arrested  the  attention  of  Con- 
college  in  the  country  that  suffered  gress  sufficiently  well  to  secure  an 
s  u  c  h  a  destructive  blow.  Almost  indemnity, 
half  the  time  of  the  present  admini- 


WHEN  SOME  ONE  CARES 
When  you  meet  some  disappointment 

And  you're  feeling  kinder  blue; 
When  your  plans  have  all  been  side-tracked 

Or  some  friend  has  been  untrue; 
When  you're  toiling,  praying,   struggling 

At  the  bottom  of  the  stairs, 
You  will  feel  a  little  better — 

When  you  know  that  some  one  cares. 

Some  one  who  can  appreciate 

One's  effort  when  he  tries, 
Some  one  who  seems  to  understand 

And  then  will  sympathize; 
Some  one  when  he's  far  away 

Still  wonders  how  he  fares, 
Some  one  who  can  ne'er  forget, 

Some  one  who  really  cares. 

It  will  send  a  thrill  of  rapture 

Through  the  frame  work  of  the  heart 
It  will  stir  the  inner  vein  until 

The  tear  drops  want  to  start. 
For  this  life  is  worth  the  living 

When  some  one  your  sorrow  shares — 
Life  is  truly  worth  the  living 

When  you  know  some  one  cares. 

This  world  is  not  all  sunshine, 

Many  dark  clouds  disclose, 
There's  a  cross  for  every  joy-bell 

And  a  thorn  for  every  rose; 
But  the  cross  is  not  so  grievous 

Nor  the  thorn,  the  rosebud  bears; 
All  the  clouds  have  silver-linings — 

When  you  know  some  one  cares. 

— Henry  Buchanan. 
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BILTMORE  IS    ONE  OF  WORLD'S  WON 
DER  SHOW  PLACES 


By  J.  B.  Hicklin 


A  young  man,  barely  20,  slight  of 
build  and  decidedly  handsome,  reined 
in  his  spirited  horse.  Still  astride 
his  saddle,  he  drank  in  the  magnifi- 
cent view  from  the  top  of  Lone 
Pine  mountain  near  Asheville.  His 
finely  chiseled  features  quivered 
with  excitement,  his  dark  eyes  flash- 
ed with  eagerness.  He  was  a  king 
surveying  his  domain! 

A  year  later,  1889,  this  same 
youth,  George  W.  Yanderbilt,  re- 
turned to  make  these  dreams  come 
true. 

Architects,  masons,  senators,  art- 
ists, landscape  gardners  and  interior 
decorators  followed  in  rapid  succes- 
sion and  six  yeans  later  Biltmore 
was  acclaimed  the  largest,  finest  and 
most  magnificent  estate  in  the  world. 

While  a  quarter  of  a  million  per- 
sons have  driven  through  the  vast 
estate  during  recent  years,  it  was 
not  until  the  spring  of  1930  that 
Biltimore  house  was  thrown  open  to 
the  public  and  all  comers  permitted 
to  revel  in  the  exquisite  beauty  and 
luxury,  and  to  see  the  priceless  col- 
lection of  antiques  and  works  of  art 
gathered  from  the  four  corners  of 
the   world. 

While  it  is  not  likely  that  expen- 
diture of  many  millions  of  dollars 
could  duplicate  the  art  found  in  the 
great  chateau,  certainly  no  expendi- 
ture, however  lavish,  could  supply 
its  intriguing  background  of  history 
and  sentiment. 

During'  the  five  years  that  his 
castle  Avas  being  built,  Mr.  Yander- 
bilt was  seeking  the  far  places  of 
of  the  earth,  gathering  the  rich  tape- 


stries; the  oil  paintings  by  celebrat- 
ed masters;  the  great  Roman  tub  in 
whioh  the  Caesars  bathed;  the  gorge- 
ous robe  which  graced  the  shoulders 
of  the  prince  of  the  church  and 
statesman,  Cardinal  Richelieu;  repli- 
cas of  the  original  states  in  the 
union;  the  storied  old  table  from, an 
aucient  monastery;  the  sheer,  beauti- 
ful ceiling  from  an  Italian  palace ; 
the  massive  ebony,  walnut,  teakwood 
and  oak  furnishings  of  ancient  de- 
sign; the  chess  board  and  chessmen 
which  Napoleon  used  while  in  exile 
on  St.  Helena,  and  the  table  in  the 
drawer  of.  which  a  bloodspot  marks 
the  place  where  the  heart  of  Napole- 
on was  hidden. 

Hardly  conceivable  is  it  that  mon- 
ey or  effort  could  duplicate  the 
splendor  of  the  banquet  hall,  the 
delicate  and  artistic  beauty  of  the 
palm  court,  the  perfection  of  the 
architecture  and  taste  of  decorations 
throughout  the  building.  About  them 
all  cluster  the  romance  and  gaiety  of 
generations  long  gone  and  half-for- 
gotten. 

Unlike  many  other  outstanding  es- 
tates in  the  world,  Biltmore  is  not 
the  result  of  cumulative  efforts 
through  the  generations.  Mr.  Vnii- 
derbilt  had  in  his  keen  mind  very  de- 
finite ideas  as  to  what  he  wanted 
and  spared  neither  labor  nor  money 
in  securing  it.  Of  a  decidedly  artis- 
tic temperament  himself,  he  gather- 
ed about  him  the  finest  talent  that 
the  country  afforded  and  unfolded 
his   matchless   dream. 

He  had  selected  the  capital  of  his 
domain  on  a  rolling  hill  at  the  con- 
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fluenee  of  the  French  Broad  and 
Swannanoa  rivers,  the  crest  of  which 
was  marked  by  a  lone  pine — for  it 
was  there  he  had  sat  on  his  horse 
and  woven  his  dreams.  And  he  had 
decided  that  a  great  brick  mansion 
of  the  colonial  type  would  crown  this 
crest  with  sweeping  balconies  to  af- 
ford the  best  views  of  the  mountain 
grandeur  that  spread  to  his  very 
feet. 

Through  the  aid  of  a  kinsman,  who 
was  also  an  attorney  of  note,  Mr. 
Vanderbilt  purchased  300  of  the 
rugged  farms  that  lay  scattered  in 
the  region  when  he  became  of  age  in 
1889  and  fell  heir  to  a  grea.t  fortune. 

W  hen  he  brought  Richard  M. 
Hunt,  famed  architect  of  New  York, 
to  Asheville  to  design  his  colonial 
mansion  atop  Lone  Pine  mountain, 
however,  this  great  artist  at  once  in- 
sisted that  such  a  home  would  not  be 
in  keeping  with  the  magnitude  and 
grandeur  of  the  mountain  country 
and  advised  something  along  the 
lines  of  a  chateau. 

The  .suggestion  sank  deeply  into 
the  heart  of  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  for,  af- 
ter all,  it  was  of  a  castle  that  he  had 
dreamed.  He  and  Mr.  Hunt  hasten- 
ed to  Europe  in  search  of  a  castle 
that  would  embody  all  of  the  rugged 
strength  and  beauty  of  a  mountain 
stronghold.  After  visiting  mam 
they  finally  agreed  upon  the  Chateau 
des  Blois,  begun  by  Louis  XII  and 
finished  by  Francis  I,  to  be  their 
structural   ideal. 

While  Biltmore  House  is  not  a  re- 
plica of  the  French  chateau,  it  is 
steeped  in  the  feeling  and  inspira- 
tion, as  evinced  in  the  great  spiral 
stairways  and  in  the  turrets. 

With  Frederick  Law  Olmstead  of 
New  York,  landscape  gardner  who 
laid   out    Central    Park,    New    York, 


and  the  Chicago  World  Fair,  Mr. 
Vanderbilt  decided  that  the  gardens 
of  the  Chateau  des  Blois  Avere  not 
extensive  enough  to  be  in  keeping 
Avith  the  landscaping  for  his  Bilt- 
more House.  Together  then  they 
visited  the  show  places  of  Europe 
and  agreed  upon  the  Gardens  of 
Vaux   de   Vicomte. 

Upon  their  return  it  was  decided 
that  the  crest  of  Lone  Pine  moun- 
tain was  not  broad  enough  to  accom- 
modate this  massive  undertaking 
and  selected  a  rolling  knob  nearby 
instead.  But  Mr.  Vanderbilt  never 
forgot  the  mountain  on  Avhich  he 
spun  his  golden  dream  and  took  per- 
sonal direction  of  the  building  of  a 
bridle  path  to  its  summit  ay  here  he 
often  rode  after  his  palace  had  been 
completed.  On  the  site  was  placed 
the  great  reservoir  in  Avhich  was 
gathered  the  sparkling  mountain  wa- 
ter for  use  on  his  estate. 

When  Avork  Was  put  under  way, 
Mr.  Vanderbilt  sailed  to  the  old 
AArorld  again  to  begin  excursions  into 
the  ruins  of  the  royal  age  of  Europe 
and  the  civilizations  of  the  Pharaohs 
and  Caesars,  that  Avere  to  reward 
him  Avith  historic  treasures  worth 
many  times  the  ransom  of  a  king. 

His  mother,  Mrs.  William  H.  Van- 
derbilt, presided  over  the  gay  Christ  ■ 
mas  house-warming  of  1895,  attend- 
ed by  the  cream  of  society  and  men 
of  arts,  letters  and  affairs,  for  it  Avas 
not  until  three  years  later  that  the 
builder  established  his  charming 
bride,  Miss  Edith  Dresser,  of  New 
York  and  NeAvport,  as  mistress  of 
the  chateau  Tavo  years  after  their 
marriage  she  presented  him  with  n 
daughter,  Cornelia,  Avho,  after  his 
death  became  mistress  of  Biltmore 
House  as  Mrs.  John  Francis  Am- 
herst   Cecil. 
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The  solid  battlements  and  stone 
towers  of  Biltmore  House  are  seen 
from  great  distances  against  the  em- 
erald setting  of  great  solemn  moun- 
tains on  the  north,  that  huddle  their 
shoulders  about  the  broad  plateau 
to  shut  off  the  biting  north  wind. 

There  is  an  enormous  fountain,  40 
feet  in  height,  of  huge  blocks  of 
stone,  built  from  the  rolling  slope 
below  to  a  level  in  front  of  the  cha- 
teau, lending  the  air  of  magnificent 
abode  of  some  medieval  sovereign. 
The  frontage  is  400  feet,  while  ihe 
structure  measures  1,800  feet  around 
Contracts,  the  largest  known  up  to 
that  time,  called  for  1,100  squares 
of  slate,  each  100  square  feet,  for  the 
roof.  As  many  as  900  workmen  took 
part  in  the  building  at  one  time,  and 
more  than  five  years  were  spent  in 
its   construction  and  finishing. 

On  the  terraces  stand  statues  of 
Joan  of  Arc  and  other  historic  fig- 
ures as  well  as  almost  every  con- 
ceivable gargoyle.  All  these,  as  the* 
Gothic  windows,  show  the  influence 
of  the  Chateau  des  Blois. 

Standing  at  the  main  doorway,  ovi 
the  entrance  terrace,  with  the  back 
to  the  main  axis  of  the  building,  a 
visitor  looks  down  a  grass-carpeted 
esplanade.  In  the  center  of  this  ex- 
panse is  a  large  round  pool  and  at 
each  side  driveways,  flanked  by  tall, 
graceful  trees.  At  the  far  end  of  the 
esplanade  is  the  '"Rampe  Douce," 
an  ornate  structure  of  stone  which 
is  used  for  the  sole  purpose  of  gain- 
ing elevation  from  this  entrance  lev- 
el to  the  bridle  paths  disappearing 
into  the  the  thickly  wooded  slope  be- 
yond. This  ramp,  with  its  beautiful 
ornamentations  is  an  almost  exact 
duplication  of  that  in  the  gardens  of 
Vaux  de  VicomLe. 

The  library  terrace,  another  stretch 


of  beautiful  lawn,,  is  slightly  below 
the  level  of  the  esplanade  and  is  en- 
tirely surrounded  by  a  holly  hedge, 
in  which  at  regular  intervals,  stand 
Italian  sculptured  urns  holding  large 
evergreen  trees.  On  this  terrace  al- 
so are  found  the  famous  lily  ponds. 

In  the  pergola,  the  visitor  wan- 
ders through  a  perfect  forest  of 
gnarled  old  wistaria  vine,  while 
overhead  in  the  early  summer  the 
canopy  is  of  the  richest  and  most 
closely  woven  blossoms.  Through- 
out the  pergola  and  in  every  part 
of  the  grounds  are  bits  of  statuary 
which  Mr.  Yanderbilt  picked  up  dur- 
ing his  extensive  travels  in  the  old 
world.  Especially  did  the  old  Ital- 
ian pink  marble  seem  to  fascinate 
him. 

It  is  the  unexpected  nooks  of  the 
grounds  that  lend  greatest  charm. 
Opening  directly  from  the  porti- 
cochere  and  hidden  by  the  walls  arid 
hedges  of  the  approach  is  a  little 
informal  garden  with  shrubs  set, 
seemingly,  at  random  and  paths 
wandering  about  without  thought  of 
direction.  In  the  center  of  this 
charming  little  retreat,  overshadow- 
ed by  great  trees,  stands  a  tall  sim- 
ple  vase   of  vivid  blue. 

Near  the  most  formal  .of  the  gar- 
dens, too,  is  a  small  corner  with  a 
tennis  court  and  with  paths  leading 
entirely^  to  kiddies'  play  places.  Be- 
yond the  formal  garden  is  the  wall- 
ed garden  which  is  indeed  a  royal 
version  of  the  old  "kitchen  garden." 
This  spot  is  entirely  English  in 
planting  and  in  effect.  There  are 
the  herbacious  perennials  for  home 
use.  All  around  the  great  garden 
is  a  high  wall,  deeply  covered  with 
glossy  ivy.  Over  the  ivy  has  been 
trained  rose  vines  to  weave  their 
bright      pattern      against      the      deep 
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green.  At  the  end  of  the  walled 
garden  stands  the  green  houses  which 
are  used  almost  exclusively  to  supply 
plants  for  the  adornment. 

Luxuriant  begonias  and  brilliant 
floAvers  of  many  kinds  fill  part  of 
this  greenhouse,  while  farther  on 
palm,s  and  ferns  make  a  veritable 
tropical   scene. 

The  palms  scarcely  can  be  equalled 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  These 
plants  are  made  into  two  "relief 
groups."  One  used  in  the  residence 
while  the  other  enjoys  a  ''rest"  in 
the  moist  warmth  of  the  greenhouse. 
The  palmhouse  is  built  45  feet  high 
to  accomodate  the  plants  which  range 
in  size  from  a  youngster  six  or  eight 
feet  tall  to  the  greatest,  40  feet  high 
and  weighing  five  tons.  It  is  kept 
in  a  huge,  iron-bound  tub  but  is  car- 
ried to  the  palm  room  as  regularly 
as  the  small  potted  plants. 

Perhaps  the  best  loved  spot  in  the 
early  spring  is  the  spring  garden,  a 
grassy  slope  moving  away  through 
the  carefully  trimmed  trees.  The 
glade  is  covered  with  the  "little 
gems"  of  the  early  year,  and  each 
vernal  period  has  its  offering  to  add 
to  the  dainty  picture. 

Down  a  winding  road,  glimpsed 
through  the  trees,  is  the  bass  pond, 
and  nearby  tower  the  "  anniversary 
trees,"  each  planted  to  commemorate 
a  birth  on  Biltmore  estate. 

In  the  shrub  garden  is  found 
every  kind  of  woody  plant  bearing 
flowers  which  grow  in  this  region. 
The  work  of  caring  for  the  shrubs 
must  go  on  without  pause,  for  shrubs 
die  out  and  must  be  replaced,  or 
transplanted.  New  specimens  are 
always  being  found  in  this  wonder- 
ful garden  which  Avas  one  of  Olm- 
stead's  finest  inspirations. 

Fifty  acres  immediately  surround- 


ing Biltmore  House  are  given  over  to 
sheer  beauty  and  decoration.  But  so 
graciously  have  the  effects  been  ob- 
tained, so  sympathetically  thought 
out  that  in  each  little  mood  of  na- 
ture and  of  landscape  there  is  a.  feel- 
ing of  space  without  laxness  of  de- 
sign, and  a.  sense  of  natural  majesty 
without  thought  of  man-made  gran- 
deur. 

Biltmore  House  proper,  built  of 
Indianna  limestone,  contains  40  guest 
rooms,  exclusive  of  the  library,  liv- 
ing rooms,  banquet  hall  and  lesser 
compartments. 

Entering  as  a  visitor  by  the  great 
main  portal  one  comes  into  the  hall, 
and  here  the  eyes  meet  the  first  of 
unique  wonders  in  store.  A  great 
serpentine  staircase  winds  its  way 
for  three  floors  upward.  The  rail- 
ing of  wrought  bronze,  as  it  spirals 
upward,  surrounds  a  great  chande- 
lier, which  is  also  of  wrought  bronze 
and  is  in  reality  a  series  of  chande- 
liers, one  cluster  of  lights  for  each 
landing — all  appended  to  the  main 
stem  hanging  from  the  top  of  the 
ceiling. 

Reliefs  copied  from  the  Parthe- 
non, deer  heads  and  engravings  oc 
animal  pictures  by  Landseer,  the 
child  genius  whose  first  work,  done 
when  he  was  14  years  of  age,  Avas 
placed  in  the  Royal  Academy,  break 
Avhat  might  be  a  monotony  of  AA^alls. 

The  banquet  hall  falls  upon  one 
first  entering  the  house.  Three  huge 
fireplaces  occupy  the  far  end  of  the 
hrJl.  Above  are  matchless  examples 
of  sculptural  art  done  by  the  master, 
Karl  Bitter.  The  famous  Gobelin 
tapestries,  depicting  ;the  Odssey 
stoiw  of  Vulcan,  the  armor-bearer 
to  the  Greek  gods  aa-Iio  ruled  the  uni- 
verse from  the  heights  of  Mount 
Olympus,    coA'er   the    AATalls     and     are 
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priceless  examples  of  art.  They 
hung  in  the  tent  of  Francis  I  dur- 
ing that  historic  meeting  with  Hen- 
ry VIII  on  the  field  of  the  Cloth  of 
Gold  in  1515,  so  designated  because 
of  the  golden  trappings  and  royal 
silks   glistening   in    the   bright'  sun. 

From  above  are  draped  replicas 
of  the  13  original  flags  of  the  13  ori- 
ginal states  of  the  union.  At  either 
side  of  the  huge  chimney  hangs  sto- 
ried coats-of-arms  acquired  in  the 
old  world. 

One  is  tempted  to  linger  and  to 
study  closely  the  rich  furnishings 
of  the  room;  yet  one  glance  into  the 
palm  court,  into  which  the  banquet 
hall  opens,  and  the  visitor  is  irre- 
sistibly drawn  there  to  admire  its 
exquisite  marble  fountain,  consider- 
ed one  of  Karl  Bitter's  greatest 
works — its  main  floor  of  delicate 
marble  and  the  perfection  of  the 
numerous  arches  which  grace  its 
limits.  It  seems  that  here  is  the  lim- 
it of  beauty  and  art  and  luxury  that 
the  chateau  can  offer.  But,  in  reali- 
ty,  the   wonders  are  just  beginning. 

Wandering  from  the  palm  room 
into  the  tapestry  gallery,  the  eye 
naturally  is  attracted  by  the  red  vel- 
vet. Passing  interest  becomes  in- 
stantly heightened  when  one  learns 
that  it  is  the  train  of  the  great 
French  cardinal  Armand  Jean  du 
Plessis  de  Richelieu,  maker  and  de- 
stroyer of  17th  century  kings;  arch 
schemer,  courted,  feared  and  hated 
by  the  mighty;  churchman,  states- 
man and  director  of  destinies  until 
he  preceded  his  puppet,  Louis  XIII, 
to  the  grave  by  a  few  weeks. 

Covering  almost  the  entire  length 
of  the  gallery  are  rare  and  beautiful 
Flemish  tapestries.  A  long  solid  oak 
table  with  top-board  several  inches 
thick  occupies  considerable   space  in 


the  center  of  the  room.  If  one  won- 
ders that  such  plainness  should  be 
found  amid  such  rich  surroundings, 
the  table's  presence  is  quickly  ac- 
counted for  with  the  explanation 
that  hundreds  of  years  ago  it  served 
holy  men  who  had  hidden  themselves 
in  an  old  monastery  away  from  the 
wickedness  of  the  world  to  do  pen- 
ance and  to  perform  their  holy 
works.  It  is  roughly  designed,  scar- 
red in  places  and  worn  smooth  in 
others  by  devout  men  of  centuries 
gone,  as  they  pored  over  their  scrip- 
tures, or  worked  tirelessly  at  their 
scrolls. 

Gaze  then  again  at  the  tapestries 
on  the  wall,  study  for  a  swift  mo- 
ment the  oil  paintings  by  the  master, 
Sargent,  and  another  picture  of  the 
former  mistress  of  the  chateau  done 
in  oil  by  Baldini;  then  pass  on 
through  that  door  just  beyond  the 
massive  oak  table  into  the  famous 
Vanderbilt  library. 

The  founder  of  Biltmore  estate 
loved  beauty  and  books.  Every  room 
in  the  mansion  attests  the  fact  that 
he  spared  nothing  which  might  add 
perfection.  But  because  he  spent 
much  of  his  time  with  his  books,  he 
made  that  room  more  beautiful,  if 
that  be  possible,  that  any  other. 

The  most  astounding  sight  upon 
entering  is  not  the  thousands  of 
books  stacked  in  orderly  array 
against  every  wall,  almost  to  the 
ceiling,  not  the  rich  furnishings,  not 
the  enchanting  view  of  the  gardens 
below  and  the  mountains  spreading 
in  the  distance.  Overhead  is  the 
answer  to  the  natural  question.  A 
ceiling  of  delicately  tinted  marble 
with  painting  and  sculpture  by  the 
hands  of  a  master  such  as  is  not 
known  today,  fascinates  as  long  as 
the  eyes  are  upon  it.     Its  sheer  deli- 
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cate,  masterful  beauty  cannot  be  ex- 
celled. Surrounding  it  is  something 
of  mystery.  It  is  known  to  have 
come  from  an  Italian  palace,  but  the 
secret  of  its  origin  Mr.  Vanderbilt 
was  pledged  never  to  reveal  and  the 
secrt  went  with  him  to  his  grave.  . 

There  are  other  objects  in  the 
room  AYhich  command  admiration. 
There  are  marvelous  figures  and 
carved  trimmings  of  walnut,  the 
great  and  wonderfully  carved  man- 
tel of  gray  marble ;  the  tremendous 
chimney  which  was  altered  after 
completion  of  the  chateau  so  that 
the  gallery  extending  around  the 
shelves  of  books  halfway  to  the  ceil- 
ing passes  through  it;  the  inviting 
comfort  on  all  sides  and  the  inex- 
haustible treasure  of  rare  and  beau- 
tiful books.  In  these  one  gathers 
an  insight  into  the  character  of  the 
creator  of  Biltmore  House,  for  a 
large  number  of  the  collection  deal 
with    architecture    and    gardening. 

Stepping  to  a  window  one  over- 
looks the  library  terrace,  the  crystal 
swimming  pool  in  the  distance  a 
panorama  of  exquisite  charm. 

But  the  visit  to  Biltmore  House 
is  still  far  from  complete.  One  must 
not  tarry  too  long,  for  there  are  oth- 
er wonders  to  see.  One  must,  for 
instance,  see  the  Louis  XIV  bed- 
room, all  furnishings  in  deep  red; 
must  see  the  bedroom  outfitted  by 
Mr.  Vanderbilt  with  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  furnishings  for  his  own  use; 
must  linger  a  while  in  the  gorgeous- 
ly decorated  and  furnished  room 
which  the  master  of  the  household 
prepared  for  his  bride;  must  visit 
the  print  room,  and  study  its  match- 
less and  priceless  contents;  must  see 
the  family  dining  room  with  its  red 
marble  finish,  its  walls  covered  Avith 
Spanish   leather,   its   carved    and   in- 


laid furnishings  of  ebony  in  Italian 
design,  the  great  number  of  paint- 
ings, all  the  work  of  masters  and  all 
prized  beyond  price. 

There  are  so  many  things  yet  un- 
seen !  Yet  one  remains  all  explorers 
should  not  miss.  Saving  it  until 
last,  go  into  the  print  room  and  find 
an  oaken  chess  table,  its  ivory  pawns 
and  kings  and  bishops  all  intact. 
Guess  its  history  until  exhausted 
and  then  learn  that  it  was  one  of 
the  principal  sources  of  solace  to 
the  Little  Corporal,  v  ho  became 
Emperor  Napoleon  Boneparte,  as  he 
Avasted  the  last  years  of  his  life  in 
exile  on  the  Isle  of  St.  Helena.  Even 
as  he  moved  the  chessmen  on  the 
board,  he  AA7as  \risioning  triumphant 
return  to  Prance,  and  power;  dream- 
ing of  hearing  again  the  shouts  of, 
"Vive  1'  France  !  Vive  1'  Emperor !" 
Not  unlikely  the  very  chessmen  still 
on  the  board,  he  imagined  to  be  his 
armies  SAveeping  again  to  victories, 
fanatical  AArith  the  loyalty  and  love 
of  him. 

But  there  is  more  of  history  at- 
tached to  this  chesstable.  When  its 
draAver  is  opened  there  is  a  dull  red 
spot  on  the  bottom.  That  is  the 
stain  of  Napoleon's  blood !  Napo- 
leon 's  heart  lay  there ! 

The  emperor  had  wished  that  his 
body  might  be  borne  back  to  France 
and  laid  to  rest  amid  scenes  dear  to 
him,  after  death  in  exile  it  Avas 
feared  that  his  request  Avould  not  be 
granted  l|est  feeling  be  rekindled  in 
his  native  land.  His  physician  Avho 
accompanied  him  in  exile  secretly 
removed  his  heart  and  hid  it  in  the 
draAver  until  it  could  be  carried  safe- 
ly to  his  native  land.  The  emperor's 
body  AVas  buried  in  St.  Helena  but 
Avas  later  moved  to  France.  The 
physician    moved     to    NeAV    Orleans, 
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United  States,  to  escape  punishment 
for  his  part  in  removing  the  heart. 

On  leaving  Biltmore  House  the 
visitor  should  go  through  the  carri- 
age entrance  to  the  left  of  the  main 
doorway  past  the  stables,  which 
have  been  converted  into  a  large 
garage,  and  so  by  the  paint  and  car- 
penter shops,  to  the  service  road, 
Avhich  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
and  restful  of  the  whole  estate.  Be- 
fore starting  on  the  road  he  may 
pause  for  a  glimpse  of  the  kitchen 
courtyard  Avhich  is  walled  and  tiled, 
and  almost  hidden  in  vines. 

The  service  road  is  laid  through 
white  pine,  and  at  every  turn  is  an 
artistic  stone  or  brick  bridge.  The 
bridges  were  much  used  by  Olmstead 
to  prevent  any  awkward  road  con- 
struction which  would  necessitate 
steep  grades,  or  unsightly  fills. 

Branching  off  the  road,  the  way 
leads  to  a  small  woodland  lake, 
which,  despite  its  natural  appear- 
ance, was  also  a  part  of  the  con- 
struction done  on  the  estate  when 
it  was  first  established.  Trees  lean 
gracefully  towards  the  water  and 
wild  grasses  and  bushes  complete 
the  feeling  that  the  lake  has  always 
been  there.  But  when  the  visitor 
reaches  the  side  of  the  lake  further- 
est  from  the  house,  he  sees  some- 
thing of  the  real  purpose,  for  the  lit- 
tle lake  appears  as  a  smooth  lagoon 
on  whose  surface  is  mirrored  every 
gable  and  every  delicate  beauty  of 
Biltmore  House. 

The  road  then  leads  through  the 
deer  park.  While  the  entire  estate 
is  a  bird  and'  game  refuge,  the  deer 
park  of  300  acres  immediately  ad- 
joining the  grounds  is  set  aside  as  a 
.  special  grazing  range.  There  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  see  as  many  as 
35  graceful  animals  roam    fearlesslv 


through  the  scattered  trees  and  tall 
grass  of  the  range. 

Olmstead  insisted  on  the  natural- 
esque  type  of  planting.  In  his  mind 
the  unwooded  acres  of  worn-out 
farms  included  in  the  tract  were  al- 
ready forest-clad  and  roads  wound 
through  seemingly  virgin  woods, 
even  before  plans  had  been  put  on 
paper.  He  kept  this  ideal  of  per- 
fection before  himself  and  those  as- 
sociated with  him  at  all  times,  and 
pushed  his  gigantic  undertaking 
along  at  top   speed. 

Chauncey  D.  Beadle,  a  young  man 
not  long  graduated  from  Cornell 
whom  Olmstead  met  in  New  York, 
entered  eagerly  into  his  dreams  and 
joined  him  in  making  his  Biltmore 
project  a  success.  After  the  first 
planting  of  trees  he  was  about  to 
return  to  his  home  when  Mr.  Van- 
derbiljt  persuaded  him  to  remain  to 
see  the  finish  of  the  undertaking.  As 
superintendent  of  the  estate  in  later 
years  he  was  present  to  see  the  seed- 
lings grow  into  beautiful  trees  and 
the  barren  land  to  be  carpeted  with 
a  wild  beauty  that  appears  to  have 
been  always  there. 

Twenty  miles  of  paved  road  and 
over  100  miles  of  earth  road  wind 
through  the  estate,  every  foot  of  the 
road,  as  well  as  the  bridges,  lakes, 
gardens  and  waterfalls,  planned  by 
Olmstead.  So  well  was  his  w  o  r  k 
done  that  the  roads  seem  laid  through 
virgin  timber  and  woodland,  instead 
of  the  trees  having  been  planted. 

Mr.  Vanderbilt  was  among  the  first 
to  bring  hard-surfaced  roads  into 
western  North  Carolina.  The  "ap- 
proach,"' road  winds  through  the 
Avooded  slopes  for  three  and  one- 
fourth  miles  to  Biltmore  House  and 
here  is,  in  addition,  the  service  road 
built    for    accommodation     of    heavy 
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trucks. 

Upon  acquiring  the  12,000  acres 
in  the  estate  proper,  Mr.  Vancler- 
bilt  set  aside  1,200  acres  of  the  fer- 
tile lowlands  and  flat  uplands  for  ag- 
riculture and  dairying.  This  he  de- 
vided  into  15  farms,  furnishing  all 
tools  and  stock,  and  established  a 
modern  dairy  that  has  taken  its 
place  as  one  of  the  outstanding  in- 
dustries of  western  North  Carolina. 
Crops  are  rotated  after  the  latest 
farm  methods  and  land  is  being  con- 
tinually built  up.  Hogs,  geese,  tur- 
keys, ducks  and  even  fine  collies  are 
raised  on  the  estate.  Tenants  pay 
rent  in  milk  delivered  to  the  cream- 
ery, being  paid  cash  all  over  and 
above  the  rent. 

Mr.  Vanderbilt,  known  to  many  as 
the  '"father  of  American  forestry," 
was  the  first  person  in  the  country 
to  attempt  private  reforestation  on 
a  large  scale.  Forty-two  years  ago 
he  secured  the  services  of  Griffin 
Pinchot,  forester,  who  was  instruct- 
ed to  make  the  "forests  on  Biltmore 
estate  a  paying  business  as  is  done 
in  Europe."  By  his  system,  Pinchot 
placed  together  all  trees  of  the  same 
age  and  divided  the  forest  land  in- 
to 600  sections,  carefully  card  cata- 
loguing the  tracts.  He  made  the 
forestry  department  pay  for  itself 
by  cutting  the  old  trees  for  cord- 
wood  to  be  used  at  the  Biltmore 
Brick  Works,  and  for  artistic  trim 
work. 

In  1893  Mr.  Vanderbilt  purchased 
one-half  of  Pisgah  mountain  for  a 
hunting  range  and  before  1895  own- 


ed the  entire  30,000  acres,  which 
took  in  the  entire  pinnacle  6,000 
feet  above  sea-level.  At  a  cost  of 
$51,000,  he  built  a  driveway  across 
the  Pisgah  slope  along  the  Pink 
Beds,  so  called  because  of  the  flam- 
ing beds  of  sourwood,  suina,  rhodo- 
dendron  and   other  mountain  plants. 

He  continued  to  buy  mountain 
land  untiH  he  had  acquired  a  total 
of  140,000  acres,  extending  into  the 
distant  hills  to  join  the  holdings  of 
Lake  Toxeway,  40  miles  distant,  as 
the  crow  flies. 

To  perpetuate  the  forest  that  had 
been  so  carefully  protected  on  Pis- 
gah, the  widow,  after  the  death  of 
Mr.  Vanderbilt,  sold  the  80,000  acres 
west  of  the  French  Broad  river  to 
the  United  States  government  in 
1916  and  the  Pisgah  National  Forest 
and  Game  Preserve  was  created. 
His  daughter  was  given  the  12,000 
acre  estate  on  which  Biltmore  House 
is  located  and  500  acres  for  a  hunt- 
ing lodge  and  camp  near  Mt.  Pis- 
gah, east  of  the  French  Broad. 
Since  then  a  tract  of  1,500  acres  has 
been  sold  for  the  development  of 
Biltmore  Forest,  a  smart  residential 
section  of  the  city  of  Asheville. 

Biltmore  House  and  Biltmore 
Estate  will  stand  a  monument  to 
this  dreamer,  who  made  his  dreams 
come  true,  when  those  who  knew 
him  and  marvelled  at  his  work  pass 
and  new  generations  spring  up  to 
pass  through  the  great  portals  of 
the  once  "finest  private  estate  in 
the  world. ' ' 


One  of  the  best  ways  to  honor  your  family  and  church  and  country 
is  to  fce  what  you  ought  to  be. — Selected. 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA  PAPER  PRAISES 
GOVERNOR  GARDNER 


(Spartanburg  Herald) 


Several  days  ago  the  state  of 
North  Carolina  made  preparations  to 
execute  a  young  negro  who  had  been 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  die  for 
the  murder  of  a  white  man.  It  was 
to  b,e  the  second  execution  in  con- 
nection with  the  murder,  a  brother 
of  the  young  negro  having  been  elec- 
trocuted last  December  for  the  same 
crime. 

Sitting  in  the  death  cell  the  even- 
ing prior  to  the  hour  set  for  his  ex- 
ecution, the  young  negro  received  a 
summons  to  the  warden 's  office. 
There,  he  saw;  a  tall,  broad-shoulder- 
ed, serious-faced  man  who  said  he 
wished  to  talk  to  the  doomed  youth. 

For  thirty  minutes  the  tall  man 
questioned  the  negro,  finally  saying: 
"If  you  were  sitting  in  the  electric 
chair,  would  you  still  deny  that  you 
committed  this  crime?"  The  negro, 
tears  streaming  down  his  quivering 
face,  said  he  would.  "I've  talked  to 
Jesus,"  said  the  negro*  humbly,  "and 
when  I  die  in  the  mornin'  I'll  die 
knowin '  that  I'm  innocent.  I've  nev- 
er killed  a  man  in  my  whole  life, 
the  worst  thing  I  ever  done  was  to 
fight  with  other  negroes.  I'm  inno- 
cent, but  the  governor's  done  said 
he  ain  t  goin'  to  stop  this,  so  I'm 
ready  to  die  in  the  mornin'." 

The  tall  man  had  been  told  by 
various  court  officials  that  this  ne- 
gro's brother  had  implicated  him  in 
the  murder  when  first  arrested,  but 
while  he  sat  in  the  electric  chair  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  lied;  that  his 
younger  brother  had  not  taken  part 
in   the    crime.      However,    the    young 


negro  had  no  influential  friends,  and 
it  seemed  that  the  waiting  electric 
chair  would  claim  his  life  while  the 
rest  of  the  state  moved  on  about  its 
work,  unmindful  of  the  execution  at 
the   penitentiary. 

The  tall  man  arose  from  his  chair, 
his  questioning  of  the  doomed  youth 
at  an  end.  Then  he  spoke  briefly: 
"I  am  going  to  investigate  this  case 
thoroughly.  You  shall  not  die  to- 
morrow morning." 

This  man  who  had  made  a  person- 
al visit  to  the  penitentiary  to  talk 
to  an  humble,  friendless  negro  youth 
was  the  governor  of  North  Carolina, 
0.  Max  Gardner.  His  day  freighted 
with  state  matters  demanding  long 
hours  of  work  and  wearying'  study, 
Governor  Gardner  heard  of  the  ne- 
gro's case.  At  first  he  announced 
simply  that  he  would  not  interfere. 
A  few  Jiours  later,  he  went  to  the 
prison  and  talked  personally  with 
the  negro. 

No  matter  what  may  be  the  final 
disposition  of  this  case,  it  is  refresh- 
ing to  find  a  chief  executive  of  a 
commonwealth  laying  aside  onerous 
state  duties  to  consider  seriously  the 
impending  execution  of  ""one  of  the 
■least  of  these. ' '  It  must  be  a  source 
of  deep  satisfaction  to  the  man  in 
the  street  to  know  that  men  in  ex- 
alted positions  still  think  of  and 
sympathize  with  the  humblest  in 
trouble.  It  is  of  such  stuff  that 
great  leaders  are  made,  and  other 
states  than  North  Carolina  are  Avatch- 
ing  the  tall,  broad-shouldered  man 
in  the  gubernatorial  chair  at  Raleiffh. 
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In  this  era  when  human  life  is  held 
so  cheaply  by  far  too  many  in  Amer- 
ica, it  is  comforting  to  know  that 
there   still   are   men  who  regard   thf 


life  of  the  humblest  citizen  as  some- 
thing sacred,  something  to  be  safe- 
guarded until  it  is  rightfully  forfeit- 
ed to  society. 


FROM  CATCHALL  COLUMN 


By  Eugene  Ashcraft 


Arthur  Brisbane,  my  favorite  col- 
umnist, is  a  philosopher,  and  fore- 
sees good  may  come  from  evil.  Read 
what  he  says  of  the  Sino-Japanese 
trouble  and  see  if  you  do  not  agree 
with  him: 

"Harbin  has  been  taken,  by  the 
Japanese,  Floyd  Gibbons  reports,  as 
matter  of  fact,  the  murder  in  cold 
blood  of  civilian  Chinese,  captured 
by  Japanese  soldiers.  'The  mystery 
of  Chinese  prisoners  taken  by  the 
Japanese,  has  been  cleared  up  in  a 
horrible  manner  by  the  finding  of 
flhe  terribly  bayonneted,  nude  bodies 
of  13  Chinese  in  a  Japanese  flour 
mill,  evacuated  Thursday  by  Jap- 
anese soldiers  and  civilian  guards. 
Where  are  the  bodies  of  other  pris- 
oners taken  by  the  Japanese  during 
the  past  week?" 

' '  Remembering  the  big  war,  with 
its  hideous,  false  stories  of  children 
mutilated  by  German  soldiers,  etc., 
allowance  will  be  made  for  war  hys- 
teria   and   false    rumors. 

"Perhaps  the  Chinese,  celebrating 
their  new  year  in  sorrow,  can  find 
comfort  in  looking  ahead.  Many 
countries  have  been  helped  by  inva- 
sion. It  Avas  a  good  thing  for  Gaul, 
now  France,  that  Caesar  went  there, 
good  for  Britain  that  William  the 
Conqueror  took  possession,  good  foi 


America  that  the  whites  came  in, 
good,  for  Texas,  California,  etc.,  that 
they  became  part  of  the  United 
States,  instead  of  remaining  Mexi- 
can. 

"The  four  to  five  hundred  million 
Chinese  will  absorb,  in  time,  the 
sixty  or  seventy  million  Japanese,  as 
England  absorbed  William's  Nor- 
mans, as  modern  New  York  absorbed 
the  Dutch  ancients,  and  the  Italian 
peninsula  has  absorbed,  and  made 
Italian,  the  hordes  of  Germanic  in- 
vaders,, the  'Longbeards'  that  gave 
their  name  to  Lombardy,  and  all  the 
other  barbarians. 

"Japan  is  a  business  nation,  un- 
derstanding organization  and  mod- 
ern methods.  She  will  organize  in- 
dustry and  agriculture  in  Manchuria, 
suppress  banditry,  permit  the  na- 
tives to  live  and  work  in  peace,  and 
permit  them  to  buy  goods  from  oth- 
er countries. 

•"The  Chinese  are  industrious,  hon- 
est, able.  The  coming  of  foreigners 
will  not  mean  that  their  country  will 
be  taken  from  them.  Four  or  five 
hundred  million  human  beings  can- 
not be  crowded  out. 

Japan  will  find  in  Asia  the  room 
that  she  needs  for  expansion. 

"In  any  case,  it  is  not  our  busi- 
ness." 
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THE  COUNTRY  DOCTOR 

(Charity  &  Children) 

Iii(  a  rural  district  of  South  Caro-  and  suffering.  He  was  more  than  a 
lina  a  short  time  ag*o  a  granite  shaft  doctor;  he  was  adviser  and  helper  in 
was  raised  and  dedicated  to  the  mem-  more  ways  than  one.  Answering  his 
ory  of  the  country  doctor.  An  old  calls  by  day  or  night  he  promptly 
time  satchel  like  that  carried  by  the  responded  and  his  visits  were  more 
old  doctor  of  other  days  was  carved  than  welcome  for  they  brought  not 
on  the  m  o  n  u  nient  while  another  only  relief  for  physical  ills,  but  coin- 
place  bore  the  name  of  an  honored  fort  and  consolation  for  distress  of 
and  useful  citizen  who  for  fifty  various  kinds — physical,  mental  and 
years  did  noble  service  as  a  rural  moral,  and  his  coming  to  our  homes 
practitioner  of  medicine  and  sur-  were  like  an  angel's  visits  and 
gery.  This  is  a  rather  unusual  thing  though  we  gave  him  small  remunera- 
to  say  of  a  community  to  thus  per-  tion,  we  felt  grateful  in  our  hearts 
petuate  the  splendid  service  done  by  for  his  goodness  in  coming  to  see  us 
one  of  its  citizens.  Dr.  Wingate  M.  and  the  blessing  his  kindness 
Johnson  has  recently  writen  very  brought  to  us.  South  Carolina  has 
beautifully  of  the  self  sacrifice  of  honored  herself  in  thus  raising  a 
the  old  time  country  doctor  well  re-  monument  to  one  of  the  best  and 
membered  and  highly  honored  as  he  most  useful  citizens  of  the  common- 
rode  from  place  to  place  with  his  wealth — the  old  fashioned  country 
saddle   bags   ministering  to  the   sick  doctor,  fast  passing  away. 


IN  MANY  LANGUAGES 

While  we  are  English  speaking  people,  it  does  not  seem  possible  that 
there  is  in  existence  in  this  world  175,  or  more  languages  in  use  among 
the  peoples  who  have  native  tongues. 

While  this  number  is  exceptionally  large,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
tha,t  the  Bible  is  the  most  widely  circulated  book  of  all  languages,  and 
is  printed  in  169  different  languages. 

The  Bible  continues  to  be  the  world's  best  seller  when  it  comes  to 
books.  This  announcement  has  just  been  made  by  the  American  Bible 
Society,  whose  report  states  that  more  than  ten  million  copies  were 
printed  last  year,  and  which  establishes  a  new  record  for  any  single 
year. 

In  all  there  was  more  than  ten  million  copies  published  by  the  so- 
ciety in  Dhe  vast  number  of  169  languages  and  dialects,  reaching  into 
sections  most  remote  from  our  own  locality. 

The  latest  language  in  which  the  Bible  has  been  edited  is  that  of  the 
Luba  Lulua  language,  spoken  by  two  and  a  half  million  natives  of  the 
Bantu  race  in  the  Belgian  Congo.  So  it  is  down  on  the  list,  where  the 
book  has  been  printed,  into  many  native  tongues,  for  people  living  in 
countries,  many  of  whom  are  unknown  to  most  of  us. — Selected. 
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POLLY  PARROT 

By  Frances  B.  Curtin 


For  the  past  four  years  Polly  Par- 
rot has  been  one  of  my  nearest  neigh- 
iDors;  and  although  I  have  always 
tried  to  treat  him  in  a  neighborly 
fashion  he  still  views  me  with  suspi- 
cion. 

Before  coming  to  Canada,  Polly 
had  lived  for  a  number  of  years  in 
Los  Angeles.  During  his  residence 
there  he  formed  the  habit  of  having 
toast  and  coffee  for  breakfast.  About 
eight  o'clock  every  morning  he  shouts, 
'  'Toast !  Coffee ! "  He  likes  his  coffee 
quite  warm  and  his  toast  very  crisp. 
If  the  latter  is  not  of  the  desired 
crispness  he  will  push  it  disdainfully 
aside,  and  then  he  will  gaze  at  you 
for  fully  ten  seconds  without  Avink- 
ing.  His  cold,  steady  stare  usually 
has  the  desired  effect.  When  more 
toast  is  brought  he  tests  it,  and  if  it 
is  satisfactory  he  breaks  off  small 
pieces,  dips  them  in  the  coffee  until 
they  are  well  soaked,  then  swallows 
them. 

Between  meals  Polly  likes  to  chew 
at  a  couple  of  pebbles.  Up  until  re- 
cently his  chief  pastime  was  chewing 
up  spools.  Holding  the  spool  in  one 
foot  he  would  nibble  away  until  the 
floor  of  his  cage  was  covered  with  lit- 
tle broken  pieces  of  wood  almost  as 
fine  as  sawdust. 

One  day  I  gave  him  a  large  crochet- 
cotton  spool.  It  was  of  extremely 
hard  wood,  and  to  add  to  Polly's  dif- 
ficulties, it  was  of  a  very  awkward 
shape.  Polly  held  it  in  one  foot,  then 
in  the  other.  It  slipped  from  his 
grasp  again  and  again.  Finally  he 
pushed  it  into  one  corner  of  the  cage 
and,  holding  it  with  both  feet  tried 
to  nibble  off  the  edges.    Bui  the  wood 


ay  as  too  hard  and  in  his  anxiety "  to 
break  off  just  a  little  sliver,  he  for- 
got to  brace  his  feet,  and  aAvay  rolled 
the  spool  across  the  cage.  He  tried 
again  and  again,  but  at  last,  Aveary 
and  discouraged,  he  climbed  up  on  his 
perch  and  hung  his  head  in  a  most 
dejected  manner.  He  seemed  to 
take  his  defeat  much  to  heart.  He 
refused  to  eat  his  supper  and  growl- 
ed angrily  when  Ave  came  near  his 
cage.  Yet  when  we  attempted  to  re- 
moATe  the  spool  he  fleAv  into  a.  great- 
rage  and  refused  to  let  us  touch  it. 

Next  morning  Ave  were  aAvakened 
by  shrill  cries  of  " Coffee!  Coffee!" 
Thinking  that  Polly  was  very  hungry 
AAre  brought  his  coffee  earlier  than 
usual.  Coming  back  a  little  later  to 
remove  the  coffee  jug,  we  found  Polly 
in  a  great  state  of  excitement.  Cof- 
fee was  splashing  in  all  directions  as 
he  franctically  swirled  the  spool 
round  and  round  in  his  coffee  jug. 
Every  feAv  minutes  he  would  lifs  the 
spool  out  and  try  to  bite  a  piece  off, 
but,  failing,  he  would  sAvirl  it  again. 
At  last,  seeing  that  his  efforts  Avere 
all  in  vain,  he  threw  aside  the  coffee- 
soaked  spool  and  climbed  up  on  his 
perch.  Here  he  sulked  all  day  long 
until  supper  time. 

As  soon  as  Ave  sat  doAvn  to  sup- 
per Ave  heard  shouts  of  '•'Hello 
there!"  (This  is  Polly's  usual  ex- 
clamation Avhen  he  Avants  something.) 
Going  to  the  cage  Ave  found  Polly 
standing  by  the  cage  door.  Tn  one 
of  his  feet  he  held  the  spool.  As 
soon  as  we  opened  the  door  he  push- 
ed the  spool  out  with  such  vio7ence 
that  it     bounded     away     across     the 
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room  then  he    ruffled  up  his    feath-  two   years   ago,   Polly     still     dislikes 

ers,  climbed  up  on  his  perch  and  call-  spoois.     When    one  is    placed  in    his 

ed  "Toast!   Coffee!"     It  was  a  late  cage  he  climbs  up  on  his    perch  rnd 

hour  for  breakfast  yet  he  seemed  to  reius.s  to  come  down  until  the  spool 

enjoy  it  thoroughly.  is  removed. 
Although    this    incident     happened 


GIVE  ME  THE  OUTDOOR  SPACES 

Give  me  the  outdoor  space 

Where  the  pine  and  hemlock  grow; 

Where  I  can  see  great  wonders 
In  Nature's  beauty  show. 

Where  the  rhododendron  blossoms 
Peep  out  from  the  woodland  brush; 

And  breaking  the  zephyr-stirred  silence, 
Is  heard  the  song  of  the  thrush. 

Where  insects  flit  in  the  sunbeams, 

And  in  their  singing  I  find 
A  soothing  music  that  ever 

Gives  comfort  to  heart  and  mind. 

Give  me  the  outdoor  spaces 

Where  there's  cool,  green,  leafy  shade; 
Where  peacefully  I  may  slumber 

On  a  couch  by  Dame  Nature  made. 

Where  in  foamy,  cooling  waters 

My  strength  I  may  renew; 
Where  my  soul,  when  sick  and  weary, 

May  find  its  solace,  too. 

Give  me  the  outdoor  spaces 

Where  the  air  is  free  and  pure; 
Where  the  hills  clasp  hands  so  humbly, 

And  joys  may  be  found  that  endure. 

— D.  J.  Blalock. 
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SHOES 


By  Frieda  Hoh,  Missionary  Nurse  in  Porto  Rico 


Pedro  lay  on  the  warm  beach,  look- 
ing up  first  at  the  green  palm  leaves 
and  the  blue  sky,  then  lowering  his 
eyes  to  watch  the  edge  of  a  foamy 
wave  curl  around  his  toes.  How  cool 
and  good  the  water  felt !  He  had 
walked  far  and  he  was  tired,  and 
the  hot  sand  had  burned  the  soles  of 
his  brown  bare  feet. 

"Pedro'  "  called  some  one,  and 
along  the  beach  above  him  came  an- 
other boy.  Pedro  answered  with  a 
clear  whistle,  and  rolling  over  turn- 
ed his  attention  from  the  blue  sky 
and  the  curling  foam  to  a  pair  of 
shoes  which  came  across  the  sand  to- 
Avard  him. 

"Poor  Carlos!"  Pedro  thought. 
"It  must  be  hard  to  have  to  wear 
those  heavy,  stiff  things  one  one's 
feet." 

Carlos  stopped,  shuffling  his  shoes 
in  the  sand  near  Pedro's  head. 

"What  are  you  doing,  lazy  one?" 
he  asked. 

"I'm  not-  lazy,"  Pedro  protested. 
"I've  been  to  town,  and  I'm  hot  and 
tired.  I'm  just  resting  a  bit  before 
I  take  a  swim  and  go  home." 

"You  are  lazy,"  insisted  Carlos. 
■"Why  don't  you  go  to  school?" 

'  'Pedro  looked  doAvn  at  the  yellow 
sand.  He  had  forgotten  how  much 
he  wanted  to  go  to  school.  "They 
won't  let  me  in,"  he  murmured.  "I 
haven't  any  shoes." 

Carlos  dropped  his  teasing'  tone. 
"The  first  day  I  didn't  have  any 
shoes,  either,  and  the  teacher  told 
me  I  must  go  and  get  them  or  I 
couldn't  come  to  school.  At  first  I 
hated  them.  They're  so  hot  and  I 
can't  climb  nearly  so  well  with  them 
on.     But   I  don't     cut     my     feet  on 


sharp  shells  on  the  beach  and  stones 

in  the  road.  You  won't  mind  them 
when  you  get  used  to  them,  Pedro, 
honestly. ' ' 

Pedro  looked  at  his  sandy  toes. 
' '  Once  I  cut  my  foot  on  an  old  tin 
can  and  the  mission  nurse  made  me 
keep  it  wrapped  up  for  a  long  time. 
She  told  my  mother  that  lots  of 
children  all  over  Porto  Rico  are  sick 
because  they  don't  wear  shoes.  It's 
queer,  isn  't  it  ?  " 

' '  It 's  because  a  thing  called  hook- 
worm gets  into  your  body  through 
cuts  on  your  feet, ' '  explained  Carlos 
wisely. 

Pedro  looked  admiringly  after  the 
older  boy,  as  he  turned  away.  Car- 
los certainly  knew  a  great  deal. 
Pedro  did  wish  that  he  could  go  to 
school  and  learn  how  to  read  out  of 
the  books  with  pictures  and  write 
with  a  yellow  pencil  on  a  tablet  with 
a  red  and  white  and  blue  cover.  He 
liked  red  and  white  and  blue  because 
those  colors  were  in  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  which  floated  over  the 
school  house  and  the  post-office.  He 
often  thought  about  the  big  strange 
country  across  the  sea,  the  country 
nurse  had  come  from — if  only  he 
could  go  there!" 

Carlos  had  vanished,  and  now  Ped- 
ro jumped  up,  and  shook  off  his  two 
ragged  garments.  Leaving  them  on 
the  sand  he  ran  into  the  surf  which 
was  creeping  further  and  further  up 
the  beach. 

The  tiny  hut  Pedro  called  home 
was  scarcely  large  enough  for  his 
mother  and  himself,  for  he  was  get- 
ting to  be  a  big  boy.  Besides  them 
there  was  tiny  Rosita,  and  Francisco 
who  was  growing  too.     None  of  them 
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spent  much  time  indoors,  fortunately, 
and  there  was  always  the  beach  near- 
by, a  wonderful  playground  of  which 
the  children  never  grew  tired.  But 
Pedro  was  getting  to  old  to  play  the 
whole  day  and  the  things  he  could  do 
to  help  his  mother  did  take  all  his 
time.  No  wonder  he  thought  long- 
ingly Af  scool,  but  the  government 
had  decided  that  he  could  not  go  with- 
out shoes.  He  understood  that  bet- 
ter now  since  his  talk  with  Carlos, 
yet  he  was  no  nearer  getting  shoes  to 
wear.  He  had  tried  not  to  think  of 
school,  but  the  day  that  Carlos  called 
him  lazy,  he  decided  to  ask  his  moth- 
er about  it  again. 

Mother  was  down  at  the  rocks 
pounding  their  few  poor  clothes  and 
splashing  them  up  and  down  in  the 
water  to  make  them  clean.  "Moth- 
er," began  Pedro,  "I  want  to  get 
some  shoes,  so  I  can  go  to  school." 

Mother  stopped  pounding,  sat  back 
on  her  heels  and  looked  at  him.  "  I  'd 
let  you  go  if  I  could,  Pedro,  but  I 
don 't  see  where  we  can  get  shoes. 
It's  all  we  can  do  to  get  enough  to 
eat. ' ' 

"'I'm  going  to  ask  nurse,"  Pedro 
declared. 

When  he  went  to  Sunday  school 
next  Sunday  holding  little  Francisco 
by  the  hand  he  thought,  "I'm  glad 
I  can  go  to  Sunday  school  without 
shoes,  anyway."  He  lingered  after 
the  last  hymn  to  speak  to  the  smiling 
young  woman  who  taught  his  class. 
She  had  been  a  special  friend  of  his 
ever  since  she  had  first  come  to  show 
his  mother  how  to  take  care  of  baby 
Rosita. 

"Nurse,"  said  Pedro,  "I'm  old 
enough  to  go  to  school  now  but  I  hav- 
en 't  any  shoes.  I  want  to  do  some 
work  and  earn  them." 

Nurse    looked     troubled.       "What 


can  you  do,  Pedro  ? ' '  she  asked. 

Pedro  thought  hard.  What  could 
he  do?  None  of  the  things  he  could 
do  were  worth  a  pair  of  strong,  neat 
shoes.  ' '  I  don 't  know, ' '  he  stam- 
mered, "I  thought  you  would  tell 
me. ' ' 

Nurse  smiled  encouragingly  and 
patted  his  shoulder.  "We'll  think 
about  it,"  she  promised.  "If  you 
were  the  only  one,  Pedro,  it  wouldn't 
be  so  hard,  but  there  are  probably 
forty  other  boys  just  like  you.  They 
want  to  go  to  school  and  they  ought 
to  go,  but  they  have  no  shoes  to  take 
them  there. ' ' 

"I  don't  believe  any  other  boy 
wants  to  go  as  much  as  I  do, ' '  declar- 
ed Pedro.  As  he  took  Francisco's 
hand  again  and  started  home  he 
heard  Nurse  humming  a  quaint  lit- 
tle tune.  He  had  heard  that  tune 
before  and  there  were  words  that 
fitted  it.  The  words  she  sang  sound- 
ed very  strange  to  Pedro : 

"'I  got  shoes, 

You  got  shoes; 

All  God's  chillen  got  shoes. 

When  I  get  to  heab'n  I'm  goin' 
put  on  ma  shoes. 

Goin'  walk  all  ovah  God's  heab'n." 

Pedro  knew  very  few  English 
words  but  he  had  asked  Nurse  about 
this  odd  song  with  the  pretty  tune. 
She  had  said  that  it  meant  everyone 
would  be  happy  in  heaven,  and  he 
knew  it  had  something  to  do  with 
"zapatos"  which  was  the  word  he 
used  for  the  English  "shoes."  Ped- 
ro hummed  the  tune  over  to  himself 
as  he  walked  home  and  as  he 
thought  about  those  odd  words  he 
was  puzzled.  "Most  people  have 
shoes  to  go  to  heaven,  too?"  he 
wondered. 

Every  day  atfter  that  he  watched 
for  Nurse  as  she  went  her  rounds,  in 
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and  out  of  the  little  wooden  huts. 
Every  day  he  would  ask  her,  "Have 
you  thought  of  anything1?"  And 
every  day  she  shook  her  head  and 
smiled  sadly.  "Wait  a  bit  longer," 
she  told  him.     "We'll  find  a  way." 

One  day  when  Pedro  was  Avatching 
for  her,  Nurse  came  down  the  hot, 
dusty  -road  smiling  happily.  "Ped- 
ro," she  called  before  she  reached 
the  hut.  "A  wonderful  thing  has 
happened.  A  big  box  came  today 
across  the  ocean  from  the  United 
States,  and  what  do  you  think  it 
brought  ? ' ' 

' '  Shoes ! ' '  shouted  Pedro,  and  of 
course  he  was  right.  And  of  course 
when  the  shoes  were  taken  out  of 
the  box  and  tried  on  by  the  children, 
whom  Nurse  sent  for,  there  was  a 
new  pair  that  fitted  Pedro  exactly. 
A  prouder  boy  than  Pedro  never 
walked  down  the  road,  stepping 
carefully  to  ke-^p  clean  the  beautiful 
brown  shoes.     When  after  a  wonder- 


ful week  at  school  he  went  to  Sunday 
school  again  he  was  still  asking 
questions. 

'"Nurse,"  he  wondered,  "is  heaven 
like  school?" 

"In  one  way  it  is,  Pedro,"  Nurse 
told  him,  "for  you  will  be  very  hap- 
py there  just  as  you  are  happy  at 
school." 

Pedro  looked  solemn  for  a  moment. 
"Nurse,"  he  said,  "can  Francisco 
go  to  heaven  even  ijf  he  has  no 
shoes?" 

Nurse's  face  seemed  to  shine  and 
her  eyes  shone  too  with  the  bright- 
ness of  tears  as  she  answered  :  ' '  Yes, 
indeed,  Pedro,  Francisco  and  Rosita 
— theres  not  a  child  on  this  island, 
no  matter  how  poor,  whom  Jesus 
doesn  't  want  to  be  happy  with  Him 
in  His  heaven,  and  He  wants  them  to 
begin  being  happy  here  in  Porto 
Rico." — Adapted  from  an  article  in 
Lutheran   Woman 's   Work. 


LOOKING  FORWARD 

"God  alone  knoweth  the  Future.  We  cannot  tell  by  what  has  been 
done,  what  will  be.  We  may  not  unravel  Heaven's  mysteries  or  peer 
through  the  veil  of  the  coming  years.  He  who  holds  the  key  to  the  por- 
tal of  Time  alone  may  unlock  the  dim  unseen,  and  reveal  to  us  the  won- 
ders. He  has  in  store  for  us.  Then  let  us  leave  it  all  to  Him,  nor  weary 
to  know  His  way  or  when.  'For  now  we  see  through  a  glass,  darkly; 
but  then  face  to  face.'  What  sweet  surprises  await  us!  What  treas- 
ures are  laid  away  for  us!  What  jewels  are  being  polished  for  our 
crowns!  There  we  shall  find  the  'pearl  of  great  price;'  and  rubies  of 
wisdom,  and  gold  tried  by  fire,  shall  add  their  brightness  and  beauty 
to  the  King's  Palace,  where  'the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof.'  Oh,  could 
One  who  dwells  in  such  a  beautiful  place  fail  to  care  for  His  own?  Is 
not  our  future  safe  with  Him?" 
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HONOR  ROLL  FOR  FEBRUARY 


Room  No.  1 
—A— 

William  Barkley,  Ray  Bulla,  Rich- 
ard Hill,  Nathan  Cable  Almond  Keen, 
Walter    Sistar,   Herman    K  i  z  z  i  a  h, 
Clyde    Kivett,    Sidney    Logan,    Tom 
Martin,    Larry    Nelson,    Earl     Neal, 
William  Winstead,    Francis    Trexler, 
and   Vestal   Hatchens. 
— B— 
Joel  Barkley,  Thomas  Brown,  How- 
ard   Fralix,    John     Garrett,    Francis 
Hart,  Bernie    Lassiter,    Fred    Miller, 
Jack   Sparks,  John  Thompson,  George 
Bristow,   Dermont   Burkhead,   Wayne 
Coble,    Jr.mes    Glass,    Joe     Hendrix, 
and  Constantine  Meena. 
Room  No.  2 
— A— 
Robert    Hill,   J.    R,    Morrow,    Jack 
Hoxit,   and  Earl  Irby. 
— B— 
James     Kellum,     Charles     Nelson, 
George     Shoemaker,     Orville     Clark, 
Dobbin    Hinton,*    Marshall  Hollifleld, 
Hurley    Miller,    Lawrence    Ollis,  Ra- 
leigh Styles,  and  Joe  Williamson. 
Room  No.  3 
— A— 
Homer   Smith,    Horkley    Green,  R. 
Elloitt,   Charles   Hodgins,   and  James 
Camden. 

— B— 
James  Cooper,  Harvard  Winn,  Tom 
Clemons,  James  Clemons,    and    Chas. 
Wagoner. 


Room  No.  5 
— A— 

James  Allison,  Austin  Talent,  B. 
T.  Ransome,  John  York,  Wilmer 
Shoaf,  Stacy  Long,  James  Finley, 
Hubert  Gray,  G.  W.  Goodman,  and 
Frank  Overby. 

— B— 

Paul    Shoemaker,    Wilber    Oquinn, 
Fred    McCaurry,     Everett     Lassiter, 
and  Haywood  Journigan. 
Room  No.  6 
—A— 

Dexter  Shoemaker,  Woodrow  John- 
son, Conrad  Burgess,  Lee  Pearce, 
William  Mills,  Ernest  Wright,  Jesse 
Conner,  Henry  Irby,  and  John 
Owens. 

— E— 

James  Lyerly,  John  Wilson  Clar- 
ence Deal,  Elzie  Carpenter,  James 
Barbour,  Latham  Miller,  Walter 
Pitman,  Jesse  McL  a  u  g  h  1  i  n,  Allen 
Barrett,  and  Ansel  Jones. 
Room  No.  7 
— A— 

Bill  Barrett,  Douglas  Carter,  Jas. 
Kelley,  Wm.  Hames,  Joe  Stockton, 
Tom  Revis,  Jesse  Tyndall,  Charles 
Mounce,  Guy  Emerson,  Alton  Mor- 
gan, Charles  Extene,  J.  H.  Evans, 
Henry  Matthis,  J.  D.  S  i  m  p  so  n, 
Ralph  Bradley,  Dobbin  Murray, 
Claud  McLaughlin,  Frank  McAlister, 
Rufus  Hall,  and  Lolie  Carlile. 


You  must  win  on  the  ground  where  you  stand.  The  thought  that 
you  could  be  a  hero  somewhere  else  is  only  a  dream.  Heroism  cannot 
choose  its  setting.  It  develops  frequently  in  most  incongruous  sur- 
roundings and  at  unexpected  times. — Young  Folks. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Miss  Vernie  Goodman,  of  Moores- 
ville,  former  secretary  to  Supt.  Bo- 
ger,  visited  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W. 
Johnson  last  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day. 

Mr.  Padgett,  of  the  State  Indus- 
trial Commission,  who  is  conducting' 
a  class  in  First  Aid  at  the  Hotel 
Concord,  visited  the  Training  School 
last    Tuesday. 

— o — • 
Superintendent  and  Mrs.  Charles 
S.  Boger  spent  last  Saturday  in 
Greensboro,  where  they  visited  their 
daughter,  Sarah,  avIio  is  a  student 
at  N.  C.  C.  W. 

— o — 
The  boys  on  our  garden  force  are 
working  on  a  field  of  early  cabbage. 
The  warm  weather  of  the  past  few 
days  brought  it  up  earlier  than  usual 
and  the  plants  are  looking  fine.  An- 
other group  of  boys  has  been  plant- 
ing Irish  potatoes  for  several  days 
past. 

— o — 
Mr.  Hayden  Talbert,  who  has  been 
employed  here  as  dairyman  for  sev- 
eral years,  has  resigned  his  position 
and  moved  into  his  home  near  the 
school.  Mr.  J.  H.  Hobby  who  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Talbert  has  already  as- 
sumed charge  of  the  dairy. 

— o — 
Mr.  W.  E.  Poole,  a  member  of  our 
staff,  is  spending  his  vacation  in 
Florida  and  writes  us  that  he  is  hav- 
ing a  wonderful  time.  He  also  sent 
us  a  beautiful  calendar  on  which  is 
pictured  the  famous  Bok  Sinking 
Tower.     We  thank  you,  Eddie. 

— o — 
For   several   days   past   Mr.    Carri- 
ker  and  his  carpenter  shop  boys  have 


been  pruning  the  fruit  trees  in  our 
young  orchards.  They  report  that 
the  job  is  completed  and  the  trees 
are  in  excellent  condition.  The  pre- 
sent indications  are  that  Ave  will 
have  a  bumper  crop  of  peaches  this 
year. 

— o — 
With  the  coming  of  some  unusual- 
ly warm  weather  during  the  past 
week,  Ave  noticed  a  number  of  voung- 
sters  and  some  of  the  "old  timers" 
tossing  baseballs  around.  The  first 
call  for  practice  AATill  be  issued  soon, 
and  by  the  time  the  umpire  calls, 
"Play  Ball!"  for  the  opening  game, 
Ave  hope  to  have  a  good  team  on  the 
field. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Sheldon,  Boys'  Work 
Secretary,  Charlotte  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
had  charge  of  the  service  in  the  audi- 
torium last  Sunday.  He  Avas  accom- 
panied by  Rev.  Willis  G.  Clark,  rec- 
tor of  St.  Peters  Episcopal  Church 
and  the  Misses  Jimmine  Wilson,  Lu- 
la  Hall  and  Ruth  McQueen,  of 
Queens-Chicora  College.  After  the 
opening  hymn  and  Scripture  recita- 
tion Mr.  Sheldon  presented  Dr.  Clark 
avIio  spoke  to  the  boys  in  a  very  im- 
pressive manner.  The  speaker  read 
the  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son  and 
then  told  the  boys  a  most  interesting 
story  of  the  conversion  of  two  old 
men  of  his  acquaintance,  aged  80  and 
81  years  respectively.  While  these 
men  were  saved  late  in  life,  Br. 
Clark  urged  Ijhe  boys  not  to  post- 
pone the  profession  of  Christianity, 
but  to  "remember  thy  Creator  in 
the  days  of  thy  youth."  The  Misses 
Wilson  and  Hall  then  rendered  tAvo 
delightful  duets,  with  Miss  McQueen 
accompanying  at  the  piano. 


REDUCED  ROUND  TRIP  FARES 
FOR  SHORT  TRIPS 

33  1-3  per  cent  Reduction  in  Travel 
Expense 

Round  trip  tickets,  sold  daily  between  stations  distance 
120  miles  or  less limit  2  days 

25  per  cent  Reduction  in  Travel  Ex- 
pense 

Round  trip  tickets,  sold  daily  between  stations  distance 
150  miles  or  less limit  6  days. 

Good  in  Coaches,  Parlor  and  Sleeping  Cars 

—  MULTIPLE  TRIP  — 
Newest  and  most  economical  ticket  ever  offered. 

Between  any  two  stations  on  Southern  Railway  System  for 
period  of  six  months. 

Good  for  individual  purchaser  and  between  stations  distance 
200  miles  or  less. 

Per  mile 

The  10-tHp  ticket 2  l-2c 

The  20-trip  ticket 2c 

The  30-trip  ticket l-8c 

Good  in  Coaches  Only 
Ask  Ticket  Agents 
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OPEN  THE  DOOR 

Open  the  door,  let  in  the  sun; 
He  hath  a  smile  for  every  one; 
He  hath  made  of  the  raindrops  gold  and  gems, 
He  may  change  our  tears  to  diadems — 
Open  the  door! 

Open  the  door  of  the  soul;  let  in 
Strong,  pure  thoughts  which  will  banish  sin; 
They  will  grow  and  bloom  with  a  grace  divine, 
And  their  fruit  shall  be  sweeter  than  that  of 
the  vine — 

Open  the  door! 

Open  the  door  of  the  heart;  let  in 
Sympathy  sweet  for  stranger  and  kin; 
It  will  make  the  halls  of  the  heart  so  fair 
The  angels  may  enter  unaware — 
Open  the  door! 

—British  Weekly. 
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THE  BIBLE 
Born  in  the  east  and  clothed  in  Oriental  form,  and  imagery,  the  Bible  walks 
the  ways  of  all  the  world  with  familiar  feet  and  enters  land  after  land  to  find 
its  own  everywhere.  It  has  learned  to  speak  in  hundreds  of  languages  to  the 
heart  of  man.  It  comes  into  the  palace  to  tell  the  monarch  that  he  is  a 
servant  of  the  Most  High,  and  into  the  cottage  to  assure  the  peasant  that  he 
is  a  son  of  God.  Children  listen  to  its  stories  with  wonder  and  delight,  and 
wise  men  ponder  them  as  parables  of  life.  It  has  a  word  for  the  time  of 
peril,  a  word  of  comfort  for  the  time  of  calamity,  a  word  of  light  for  the  hour 
of  darkness.  Its  oracles  are  repeated  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and  its 
counsels  whispered  in  the  ear  of  the  lonely.  The  wicked  and  the  proud  tremble 
at  its  warnings,  but  to  the  wounded  and  the  penitent  it  has  another's  voice.  The 
wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  have  been  made  glad  by  it,  and  the  fire  on 
the  hearth  has  lit  the  reading  of  its  well-worn  page.  It  has  woven  itself  into 
our  dearest  dreams;  so  that  love,  friendship,  sympathy  and  devotion,  memory 
and  hope,  put  on  the  beautiful  garments  of  its  treasured  speech,  breathing  of 
frankincense  and  myrrh.  No  man  is  poor  or  desolate  who  has  this  treasure 
for  his  own.  When  the  landscape  darkens  and  the  trembling  pilgrim  comes 
to  the  Valley  named  the  Shadow,  he  is  not  afraid  to  enter;  he  takes  the  rod 
and  staff  of  Scripture  in  his  hand;  he  says  to  friend  and  comrade:  "Goodbye, 
we  shall  meet  aga)in,"  and  comforted  by  that  support,  he  goes  toward  the 
lonely  pass  as  one  who  walks  through  darkness  into  light. — Henry  Van  Dyke. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  HOME 

Kb   owe    discounts   the   value   of    (Christian   education,   or   the   influence   of 
the  church  upon  a  young  life,  but  it  is  accepted  that   the  finest  and  most 
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lasting  qualities  of  true  manhood  or  womanhood  are  developed  in  the  home, 
wherein  the  daily  habits  are  conducive  to  the  making  of  strong  character. 
The  home  life  plays  an  important  role  in  moulding  character,  either  for  good 
or  bad,  and  it  is  mother,  the  central  figure  of  every  fireside,  who  wields  an 
influence  that  is  far-reaching. 

We  were  confronted,  just  a  short  time  ago,  with  an  example  of  true  mother- 
hood that  is  worthy  of  note  as  well  as  emulation.  The  example  is  outstand- 
ing. This  mother  is  the  peer  of  any.  She  had  experienced  more  prosperous 
days,  her  forbears  also  were  people  of  influence  and  affluence.  She  had 
realized  financial  losses  during  the  world-wide  depression,  but  she  deported 
herself  with  sweet  humility  and  a  fine  spirit  when  meeting  the  most  intense 
emergencies. 

In  the  midst  of  her  reverses  she  was  confronted  with  the  responsibility 
of  seeing  her  youngest  daughter  through  college.  Her  home  was  very  com- 
fortably furnished,  and  sufficiently  large  to  take  roomers,  so  she  felt  con- 
strained to  lend  her  efforts  to  relieve  the  financial  tension  by  taking  roomers. 
She  entered  into  the  new  venture  cheerfully,  but  cautiously. 

In  response  to  the  advertisement  for  roomers  a  lovely  young  woman  ap- 
plied. Both  the  applicant  and  the  hostess  talked  straight,  but  understand- 
ing^'. "Yes,"  said  the  mother,  liI  would  like  to  have  you  in  my  home,  but 
pardon  me  for  using  perfect  candor  before  any  decision  is  reached.  I  have 
a  young  daughter  just  seventeen,  and  for  that  reason  want  to  know  if  you 
keep  unusually  late  hours  at  night  or  smoke?  I  must,"  she  continued,  "en- 
deavor to  keep  my  daughter  surrounded  with  the  sweetest  influences  as  long 
a.s  she  is  in  my  care." 

The  sweet  faced  girl,  who  was  alone  in  the  city,  accepted  the  home  most 
graciously  by  saying,  "I  too,  need  your  protection,  for  my  sainted  mother 
had  the  same  ideals  that  you  have." 

Yes,  money  was  an  essential  in  this  home,  but  not  at  the  sacrifice  of  the 
standard  of  thought  that  had  made  her  an  ideal  mother — the  peer  of  any  wo- 
man Whose  home  reflected  the  glory  of  motherhood. 


si::!:******** 

DIFFICULT  TO  UNDERSTAND 

We   can   hardly   conceive   of   hard   times,   as   understood    by     the    masses, 
existing  when  reading  of  such  extreme  extravagance  shoAvn  in   the  creation 
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of  the  regal  gown  worn  by  the  "Queen  of  Comus"  of  the  1932  Mardi  Gras. 

This  Spring  festival,  primarily  for  commercial  reasons  to  attract  tourists, 
has  to  be  staged  according  to  precedent  set,  in  a  grand  and  spectacular  style. 

A  brief  description  of  the  queen's  Mardi  Gras  robe  is  proof  that  in  the 
midst  of  plenty  there  is  poverty — legions  suffering  for  the  dire  necessities 
of  life.  The  material  of  the  regal  robe  was  imported  ivory  Banehine  velvet, 
embroidered  in  pearls  and  silver,  with  court  collar  of  encrusted  diamonds, 
and  court  train  of  pastel  velvet  embroidered  in  La  France  roses  of  rhine- 
stones,  bordered  with  ermine.  The  coronet  on  this  occasion  was  set  with 
diamonds,  with  bracelets  to  match.  This  affair  with  its  courtly  splendor 
is  suggestive  of  the  fact  that  the  economic  problem  is  not  general  but  felt 
in  spots. 

SAINT  PATRICK— THE  PATRON  OF  IRELAND 

Saint  Patrick  is  accepted  as  a  myth  or  legend  by  many,  but  instead  he  is 
placed  as  one  of  the  Saints  of  the  early  Roman  Catholic  church,  who  made 
the  first  tour  of  Irelland  fifteen  hundred  years  ago.  He,  with  his  band  of 
missionaries,  blamed  the  way  through  the  most  beautiful  and  least  known  por- 
tion of  the  civilized  world  into  the  heart  of  paganism.  He  did  this  for  the 
conversion  of  the  country.  H  e  is  given  credit  for  lighting  the  Easter  fire, 
which  even  as  the  Druids  prophesized,  has  never  been  quenched  in  Erin. 

At  Murrick  Abbey,  dating  from  the  14th  century,  thousands  of  pilgrims  go 
annually,  March  17th,  for  an  impressive  ceremony  in  commemoration  of  the 
feast  of  the  Patron  Saint  of  Ireland. 

There  is  a  controversy  as  to  the  date,  4th  century,  and  place  of  St.  Pat- 
rick's birth.  However  when  he  was  sixteen  years  old  he  was  carried  with 
some  slaves  of  his  father,  Calphurnius,  into  Ireland.  It  was  here  he  was 
admonished  in  a  vision  as  to  his  future  work.  He  escaped  from  his  captors 
and  traveled  through  Britian,  Gaul  and  Italy  into  Rome,  receiving  there  his 
mission  from  Pope  St.  Celestine  about  A.  D.  423-432. 

He  converted  numberless  heathens  to  Christianity,  and  by  establishing 
Bishoprics  and  holding  several  councils  organized  the  church  of  the  country- 

In  a  figurative  sense  it  is  said  that  he  drove  out  all  reptiles  from  Ireland, 
but  literally  sperking  he  banished  the  foul  serpents  of  sin  from  his  converts, 
especially  the  sins  of  unbelief  and  impurity.  There  existed  a  difference  of 
opinion  among  scholars  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  legend  which  attributes  to 
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St.  Patrick  the  expulsion  of  reptiles  from  Ireland,  but  the  story  of  his  .life 
reveals  that  the  true  interpretation  of  the  legend  is  the  expulsion  of  sin« — 
the  word  sin  in  a  sense  is  synonymous  with  reptile. 

He  died  and  was  buried  at  Down,  Ulster,  but  the  precise  year  of  his  enter- 
ing into  everlasting  rest  is  somewhat  uncertain,  but  probably  about  464  A.  D. 

It  is  difficult  indeed  to  get  a  clear  conception  of  the  history  of  the  cen- 
tury, and  churches  as  far  back  as  the  5th  century,  but  why  doubt  because 
of  the  distance  back  for  there  are  things  happening  daily  we  can  not  fathom, 
and  would  not  credit  if  a  few  centuries  intervened.  Let  conditions  be  as 
they  may  all  history  that  carries  a  good  thought  as  to  christian  activities  is 
interesting:. 


A  UNIVERSAL    EXPRESSION    OF   LOVE    FOR   AN   INNOCENT    BABE 

The  people  of  the  entire  country  stand  breathless  waiting  for  the  good 
news  to  be  heralded,  that  the  Lindbergh  baby  is  found  and  is  safe  in  his 
mother's  arms. 

The  kidnapping  of  the  Lindbergh  baby  has  attracted  universal  attention 
because  Col.  Lindbergh  himself  is  a  national  figure.  We  might  add  without 
contradiction  that  he  is  an  international  figure,  made  renown  because  of  his 
dare  in  penetrating  the  mysteries  of  the  air.  Both  the  mother  and  father 
have  stood  like  stone  walls  during  the  suspense  that  has  followed  the  most 
terrible  tragedy  that  could  have  befallen  any  home  with  fond  parents — the 
theft  of  the  most  precious  gem  known  to  the  world — a  child,  an  expression 
of  heaven. 

The  story  is  too  sad  to  dwell  upon,  but  in  the  name  of  Him  who  has  taught 
the  value  and  beauties  of  innocent  childhood  we  bow  our  heads  in  humble 
prayer  that  the  Unseen  Hand  may  guide  most  wisely  so  that  the  mystery  of 
the  kidnapping  may  be  solved  without  harm  to  any  one. 


"THE  MARCH  KINO" 

From  radio  broadcasts  much  valuable  information   can  be  assembled  that 
make  interesting  stories. 

For  instance,  Lowell  Thomas,  the  Literary  Digest  announcer,  makes  known 
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some  interesting  facts  as  to  John  Philip  Sousa's  forbears  that  possibly  had 
much  to  'do  in  shaping  his  future  career  as  a  musician.  His  mother  Was  a 
German  and  his  father  a  Spaniard,  but  Sousa  was  born  in  America  77  years 
ago. 

Through  his  influence  he  has  given  to  many  a  genuine  joy  and  a  fine  sense 
(:f  musical  appreciation  by  giving  band  concerts  as  he  toured  the  world. 

His  last  outstanding,  colorful  performance  was  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Feb- 
ruary 22nd,  at  the  opening  of  the  Bicentennial  Celebration  honoring  the 
father  of  our  country,  George  Washington.  On  this  occasion  he  directed 
the  nation's  three  leading  service  bands,  the  Army,  Navy  and  Marine,  play- 
ing as  a  unit,  in  the  rendition  of  one  of  his  own  compositions,  "The  Wash- 
ington Bi-Centennial  March,"  another  contribution  to  the  many  marches  that 
have  already  made  him  a  national  figure  in  the  musical  world. 

His  one  high  purpose  was  to  inspire  a  love  for  the  divine  art,  and  a  finer 
musical;  appreciation  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  were  privileged  to  hear  this 
master  musician. 


MISTRESS  MARCH 

You're  a  crabbed  crone  and  crusty, 

Mistress  March! 
Vibrant  is  your  voice  and  gusty 
As  you  sweep  down  highways  dusty, 
Swaying  with  abandon  lusty 
Brittle  boughs  of  oak  and  larch; 
Yet  we  hail  you  herald  trusty, 

Mistress  March! 

For,  despite  your  storm  and  stinging, 

Mistress  March! 
Hints  you  hear  of  buds  upspringing, 
Silver  sounds  of  wild  birds  singing, 
Flash  of  swallows,  fleetly  winging 
Where  the  blue  skies  overarch. 
Bless  you  for  your  message-bringing, 

Mistress  March! 

— Hilton  R.  Greer. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 


With  Old 

"The  best  of  all    worlds  is    that 

we  live  in, 
To   lend,   to  spend,   to   invite,   to 

give  in; 
But  to  borrow,  or  beg,  or  get  a 

man's  own, 
'Tis   the   very   worst   world   that 

ever   was   known." 


I  am  convinced  that  Spring  is 
surely  on  the  way.  I  had  a  piece  of 
delicious  rhubarb  pie  at  luncheon  a 
day  or  two  ago.  I  used  to  call  it  pie- 
plant in  my  youth,  and  it  was  about 
the  first  tart  sauce  that  got  on  the 
village  'table.  As  a  spread  for  hot 
biscuits  before  green  apples  came, 
Hate  in  May  or  early  June,  it  could 
not  be  beaten.  But  we  have  gotten 
so  smart  in  these  latter  days  that 
they  put  all  sorts  of  things  in  cans 
and  jars  that  we  have  many  delici- 
ous deicacies  all  the  year  'round. 
-— o — 

We  are  told  that  slate  production 
in  the  United  States  declined  24  per 
cent  in  quantity,  and  32  per  cent  in 
value  during  1931.  This  somehow  re- 
minds me  of  the  unpleasant  smell  of 
school  sla.tes  when  I  was  a  young- 
ster. 

— o — 

They  are  putting  zippers  on  every- 
thing now,  not  only  handbags  and 
brief  cases,  coats,  leggings,  and  things 
like  that,  but  I  am  advised  that 
gents'  new  style  undies  this  spring 
will  also  be  operated  with  zippers. 
But  Washington  government  author- 
ities say  that  where  zippers  are  most- 
ly needed  are  on  pocket  books.    Come 


Hurrygraph 

on,  you  hoarders,  take  the  padlocks 
off  your  trousers  pockets  and  pocket 
books  and  put  on  zippers.  These 
zippers  are  cute  things.  They  have 
on  each  side  of  the  slit  rows  of  teeth, 
like  little  saw  teeth,  and  have  a  but- 
ton-shaped contrivance,  that  you 
slide  up  and  it  closes  the  aperture, 
and  zip'  it  down  and  it  opens  it  up 
again.  It  is  a  whole  lot  better  than 
buttons  that  burst  off,  and  you  have 
no  safety  pin  or  wire  nail  handy. 

— o — 
Dr.  Boris  Sokoloff — who  may  be 
considerably  off — gives  the  girls  some 
leap  year  advice  to  the  effect  they 
can  marry  any  man  in  the  great  wide 
world  they  happen  to  fancy  by  re- 
peating often  enough  to  him  these 
words :  "  You  are  so  wonderful ! " 
In  the  case  of  the  exceptions  the 
lady  said  to  the  gent:  "Oh,  you 
great,  big,  strong  man  !  "  With  these 
two  committed  to  memory  and  dili- 
gently rehearsed  a  few  times — hon- 
est, girls,  there  doesn't  seem  to  be 
a  chance  for  you  to  lose.  But  I 
am  thinking  that  advice  of  this  kind 
is  a  waste  of  words.  The  girls  of 
the  present  day  seem  to  know  ex- 
actly how  to  angle  their  man  with- 
out any  outside  help. 

— o — 
' '  All  the  wild  ideas  of  unbalanced 
agitators  the  world  over  in  their  ig- 
norant and  pitiable  quest  for  happi- 
ness through  revolution,  confiscation 
of  property,  and  crime,  cannot  over- 
throw the  eternal  truth  that  the  one 
route  to  happiness  through  property 
or  government  is  over  the  broad  and 
open  highway  of  service.  And  ser- 
vice   always    means    industry,    thrift, 
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respect  for  authority  and  recognition 
of  the  rights  of  others." 
•  — o — ■ 
There  is  an  old  saying  tSiat  "the 
mills  of  the  gods  -grind  slow,  but 
grind  exceedingly  tine."  The  new 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  Ogden 
Mills,  is  advocating  a  tax  on  checks. 
My  opinion  is  that  he  would  please 
the  country  more  if  he  would  put  a 
check  on  the  taxes. 

It  looks  like  all  of  us  made  a  mis- 
take in  our  conception  of  the  World 
War.  It  was  a  very  general  opinion 
that  the  last  war  was  a  war  to  end 
war.  The  end  is  no  where  in  sight, 
from  the  reports  from  the  far  East. 
The  slaughter  of  human  beings  is 
going  on  at  a  terrific  rate. 
— o — 

I  have  had  three  shocks  within  the 
past  three  weeks,  and  how  often  they 
come  to  people  of  about  the  same  age, 
as  our  friends  drop  off  one  by  one, 
as  we  journey  the  path  of  life,  and 
they  grasp  "That  golden  key  that 
ope's  the  palace  of  eternity."  Three 
links  in  the  chain  of  friendship  have 
been  broken.  Garland  E.  Webb, 
Winston-Salem,  possessing  a  heart  of 
gold.  Tender  sensibilities.  Conspic- 
uous example  of  a  useful  citizen, 
Avith  distinctive  gifts.  C.  B.  Ed- 
wards, Raleigh,  a  printer  of  the  old 
school  .  A  man  of  high  principles. 
Fine  qualities.  Kindly  designs. 
Splendid  enterprise,  and  spiritual 
penetration.     W.  A.  Erwin,  Durham's 


""Captain  of  industry."  A  superior 
man  of  knightly  generosity.  Loyal 
attachments.  Deep-rooted  c  o  n  v  i  c- 
t  i  o  n  s.  A  faithful  and  generous 
friend,  an  honorable  citizen,  and  one 
of  the  true,  sincere  Christians  who 
was  loyal  to  his  faith.  Well,  there's 
three  more  gone  "over  there"  now, 
whom  I  hope  to  meet  at  the  end  of 
my  days,  spirits  who  never  influenc- 
ed me  except  for  good.  The  lives  of 
the  three  are  benedictions  to  the 
world. 

— o — 
Uncle  Sam  has  started  his  cam- 
paign to  break  up  hoarding.  It  would 
be  well  to  take  into  consideration 
that  the  masses  of  the  people  are  not 
hoarding.  The  hoarding  that  is  done 
is  by  the  higher-ups,  men  of  wealth 
and  by  holders  of  wealth.  The  toil- 
ers, the  workers  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances, and  the  people  on  salaries 
have  less  than  ever.  What  little 
they  can  make,  or  have  in  the  old 
sock,  or  savings  bank,  have  been 
spent  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  Not 
only  that  but  many  have  mortgaged 
and  sold  at  a  great  sacrifice  what- 
ever of  value  they  may  have  in  or- 
der to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door. 
No,  the  masses  of  the  people  are  not 
hoarding.  They  haven't  the  money 
to  hoard.  It  is  in  order  for  the  capi- 
talists, the  really  wealthy  people,  the 
combinations  to  control  things,  to 
open  up  their  purse  strings  and  bring 
the  situation  back  to  its  normal  con- 
dition. 


When  home  is  ruled  according  to  God's  Word,  angels  might  be  asked 
to  stay  with  uf,  and  they  would  not  find  themselves  out  of  their 
element. — Spurgeon. 
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UNCLE  BETTS  THE  CIRCUIT  RIDER 
AND  THE  BALKY  HORSE 


By  C.  W.  Hunt. 


It  was  in  the  days  of  mud  roads, 
away  back  in  the  70's,  when  Metho- 
dist preachers  hatl  other  trials  than 
preparing  sermons,  especially  along 
in  December,  when  roads  were  gen- 
erally at  their  worst,  just  after  the 
conference  had  met  somewhere  in  the 
country  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and 
"west  of  the  coast  line  shore.  Rev. 
Albert  D.  Betts  had  been  pastor  of 
the  Granville  circuit,  named  for  the 
county  in  which  it  lay,  for  two  or 
more  years  and  was  moving  his  fam- 
ily to  a  village  called  Rolesville,  in 
Wake  county,  a  distance  of  perhaps 
forty-five  miles.  They  left  the  par- 
sonage home  in  or  near  Oxford  on 
a  given  day,  expecting  to  drive  to 
the  home  of  my  father,  a  brother 
minister's  home,  and  spend  the  night 
there.  All  their  possessions  were 
loaded  on  to  what  was  and  is  still 
called  a  dump-cart  and  the  wife  and 
children  in  the  preacher's  buggy, 
with  a  small  banker  pony  hitched  to 
it,  while  the  faithful  old  buggy  horse 
was  hitched  to  the  cart.  All  went 
well  until  a  bad  place  in  the  road 
was  reached,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill 
perhaps  ten  miles  out  of  Oxford, 
when  the  buggy  horse  took  a  spell  at 
being  hitched  to  a  load  on  such  a 
clumsy  vehicle  as  a  dump-cart,  and 
refused  to  pull  the  load  any  further. 
It  was  then  after  noon  and  a  num- 
ber of  miles  intervened  between 
w'here  they  were  and  the  home  of  my 
father  where  they  were  to  spend  the 
night.  Uncle  Betts  was  too  good  and 
kind  a  man  to  whip  or  abuse  a  horse, 
even   a  balkv   horse   that   refused   to 


puM  the  small  belongings  of  an  itin- 
erant circuit  rider.  All  the  after- 
noon was  spent  coaxing  ' '  Henry ' ' 
to  pull  the  cart  up  the.  hill,  but  all  to 
no  avail ;  ' '  Henry ' '  had  a  spell  on 
him  and  it  was  not  a  working  spell. 
Night  coming  on,  "Uncle 'Betts"  left 
the  older  boys  with  "Henry"  while 
lie  sought  a  farm  house  and  a  place 
where  the  good  wife  and  smaller 
children  might  find  food  and  shelter 
for  the  night,  while  he  and  the  boys 
worked  with  ''Henry." 

Refusing  to  be  coaxed  to  pull, 
"Uncle  Betts"  left  "Henry  alone, 
went  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  built 
a  bon-fire  to  keep  warm  and  as  a  bea- 
con to  guide  "Henry''  to  his  mas- 
ter. '  <  Uncle  Betts"  left  the  boys  by  the 
fire,  while  he  went  up  to  the  house, 
held  family  worship  with  a  strange 
family,  not  accustomed  to  such,  and 
preached  them  a  sermonette,  as  was 
his  custom  where  ever  he  happened 
to  stop;  then  back  to  the  boys  by  the 
fire  to  sit  and  wait  to  see  if  lone- 
someness,  the  want  of  food  or  water 
would  induce  the  horse  to  come  to 
the  fire  where  they  patiently  waited. 
About  midnight  their  watch  was  re- 
warded by  "Henry's"  coming  up  the 
hill,  pulling  the  cart,'  as  if  he  had  re- 
pented of  his  error  and  was  sorry  for 
the  act.  He  was  gladly  welcomed, 
when  a  driver  took  his  seat  on  the 
cart  and  asked  "Henry"  to  pull  the 
cart  to  the  house  where  there  was 
food  and  water  for  him,  "Henry" 
showed  he  was  still  in  a  pout  and 
was  only  pulling  the  cart  up  the  hill 
that   he   might   have  company   again. 
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'"Uncle  Betts"  picked  up  and  moved 
the  fire  further  up  the  road  leaving 
the  balky  horse  alone  again,  while 
they  sat  by  the  fire  waiting  patient- 
ly. After  several  hours  waiting 
' '  Henry"  came  ,  to  where  they  were 
again,  pulling  the  loaded  cart  as  he 
had  the  ~day  before.  He  was  warmly 
welcomed,  and  this  time  when  the 
driver  got  into  the  seat  and  gave  the 
command  "Henry"  moved  on  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  He  was  fed 
and  watered  and  later  in  the  day 
was  again  hitched  to  the  cart  and 
pulled  it  without  any  refusal  the  re- 
mainder of  the  way,  reaching  my  fa- 
ther's home  before  nightfall,  where 
they  were  all  welcomed,  which  fact 
alone  would  have  made  a  bond  be- 
tween the  families  had  there  not  al- 
ready been  one  made  by  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  calling  of  "Uncle  Betts" 
and  my  father. 

This  story  is  being  written  with- 
out a  single  bit  of  fiction  being  wov- 
en in.  Not  many  men,  preachpr  or 
whoever  he  might  have  been  would 
have  exercised  all  that  patience  with 
a  balky  horse.  Many  people  came 
and  offered  remedies  to  get  the  sulks 
out  of  the  horse,  but  the  good  man 
would  have  none  of  it;  and  worked 
it  out  his  own  way  with  patience  and 
the  episode  was  just  another  epoc  in 
the  life  of  a  man  who  had  set  out  to 
give  all  his  life  and  time  to  the  Mas- 
ter, and  set  an  example  for  others. 
That  night  there  was  an  episode  in 
our  humble  home,  in  that  a  visiting 
preacher,  for  the  first  time  preached 
a  small  sermon  to  the  four  boys  in 
the  home  and  talked  with  them  about 
other  things;  one  of  which  has  nev- 
er been  forgotten,  and  I  have  passed 
it  on  from  time  to  time  during  a  long 
life,  and  in  all  those  years  have  nev- 
er found   any   body   who   knew   why 


you  find  small  limbs  of  trees  on  the 
ground,  which  appear  to  have  been 
cut  nearly  off  the  tree,  but  there  was 
enough  to  hold  the  small  limb  until 
the  winds  and  rains  of  the  fall  sea- 
son threw  them  to  the  earth.  It  was 
that  a  certain  insect  first  pui.ctures 
the  bark  of  these  small  limbs  and 
places  an  egg  under  the  bark,  Avhile 
the  sap  is  up,  which  the  egg  hatches 
into  a  grub,  a  very  small  grub,  which 
comes  out  and  goes  into  the  ground, 
and  turns  back  to  a  cutting  insect, 
and  in  that  way  propagates  itself. 
"Uncle  Betts'  told  us  boys  that  night 
why  those  limbs  were  found  and  we 
found  that  at  every  place  the  bark 
had  been  punctured,  and  which  show- 
ed a  fresh  wound,  if  you  cut  in  there 
with  a  sharp  knife  you  will  find  eith- 
er an  egg  or  a  grub.  Any  boy  who 
reads  this  and  will  make  a  mental 
note  can  verify  this  statement  next 
fall  when  he  finds  these  limbs  lying 
about.  Only  last  fall  I  showed  a 
man  and  his  wife  why  all  those  small 
limbs  were  under  the  pecan  trees, 
appearing  like  they  had  been  sawed 
almost  off  by  a  saw  that  cut  all  the 
way  around  and  left  just  enough  to 
hold  it  there  until  the  season  came 
for  them  to  fall  to  the  ground;  the 
very  time  when  it  would  be  possible 
after  so  long  for  the  grub  to  get  in- 
to the  earth. 

This  episode  brought  into  our  lik- 
ing and  acquaintance  a  man  who  was 
ever  after  not  only  interesting,  but 
one  that  was  beloved.  He  went 
through  life  into  old  age  a  circuit 
riding  preacher;  happy  and  busy 
anywhere  he  was  ever  sent  and  be- 
fore the  close  of  his  life  was  honor- 
ed with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Di- 
vinity. And  while  some  called  him 
Dr.  Betts  after  that,  his  old  and 
warmer   friends     always     called    him 
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' '  Uncle  Betts."  No  truer  disciple  of 
t;he  Master  ever  traveled  the  roads 
of  North  Carolina,  nor  did  any  min- 
ister ever  come  nearer  speaking  to 
every  unsaved  one  about  his  "Peace 
with  God."  He  died  at  a  ripe  old 
age  full  of  good  works  and  faith  in 
his  Master.  One  of  the  boys  that 
took  part  in  the  balky  horse  episode 
is  a  dentist,  Dr.  James  S.  Betts  of 
Greensboro.  Another,  Rev.  W.  A. 
Betts,  is  a  superanuate  member  of 
the  South  Carolina  conference,  and 
from  whom  I  had  a  card  a  few  days 
ago  commending  something  I  had 
written.  More  than  twenty  years 
ago  a  young  man  came  to  my  home 
and  asked  if  he  could  live  there  tem- 
porarily, saying  his  name  was  Betts. 
I  said,  "You  are  a  son  of  Rev. 
Albert   D.   Betts?"     "No,"    said    he, 


"I  am  a  grandson  of  that  man."  I 
never  saw  such  a  striking  resem- 
b  1  a  n  c  e  of  the  grandfather  in  the 
grandson  before.  This  man  is  now 
an  honored  member  of  the  Upper 
South    Carolina    conference. 

I  am  sure  I  never  saw  any  man 
who  so  completely  sang,  prayed  and 
preached  his  way  through  life,  as  did 
"Uncle  Betts."  In  fact  he  seems  to 
be  the  only  man  I  ever  knew  who 
made  it  a  rule  of  life  to  bring  reli- 
gion to  all  whom  he  met,  friend  and 
stranger  r,like;  yet  I  doubt  if  he  ev- 
er bored  any  one  he  ever  spoke  to 
about  his  soul.  His  very  face  was 
a  benediction  and  a  passport  to  the 
hearts  of  men.  None  were  ever  too 
poor,  none  were  ever  too  rich  for 
' '  Uncle  Betts"  to  refuse  his  comfort- 
ing" ministrations. 


VALUE  OF  A  LOCAL  NEWSPAPER 

Of  what  value  is  a  newspaper  to  its  community? 

A  newspaper  can't  build  a  town;  it  can't  make  a  good  one  out  of 
a  bad  one;  it  can't  make  a  town  grow!  It  can't  bring  factories;;  it 
can't  improve  the  schools;  it  can't  rebuild  churches  and  enlarge  the 
congregation.  It  can't  defea,t  bad  candidates  for  office  and  it  can't 
elect  good  ones,  at  least  not  very  often. 

But  a  newspaper  can  encourage  people.  A  newspaper  con  be  the 
eyes  and  the  voice  of  the  community.  It  can  watch  the  trend  of  af- 
fairs; it  can  note  the  important  things  other  communities  are  doing; 
it  can  keep  the  people  posted,  and  then  it  can  lead  the  way. 

A  newspaper  published  by  a  successful  man  or  woman  can  point 
the  way,  it  can  show  how  things  can  be  accomplished,  it  can  create  a 
wholesome  atmosphere  in  which  people  can  realize  the  beauties  and  joy 
of  life,  a,nd  then  progress  is  made. 

Can  any  other  institution  render  greater  service  to  humanity? 

Shaw  said:  "The  profession  of  journalism — God  help  it."  I  say  to 
the  rural  and  small  city  publishers  who  have  an  honest  determination 
to  get  ahead,  whose  hearts  are  filled  with  joy,  "The  profession  of 
journalism — God  be  praised!" — The  Southern  Missourian. 
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INSTALLMENT  TAX  PAYMENTS 

(Virginia  Pilot) 


Thirty  years  ago  only  pianos  and 
houses  were  purchasable  on  install- 
ments. T  o  cl  a  y  everything  can  be 
bought  on  the  partial  payment  plan 
except  drinks  at  the  soda  fountain. 
It  is  an  installment-minded  day,  rea- 
sons City  Manager  Hanrahan,  of 
Portsmouth,  and  the  business  of  col- 
lecting municipal  taxes  ought  to  be 
brought  down  to  date.  The  present 
annual  tax  collection,  he  thinks,  is 
a  relic  of  colonial  days  "Avhen  Vir- 
ginia  planters  realized  on  their  crops 
once  annually,  in  the  fall  of  the 
year,  harvest  time."  Following  Mr. 
Hanrahan's  thought,  there  is  still  a 
valid  reason  for  annual  tax  collec- 
tions in  the  rural  districts  where 
farmers,  even  as  in  the  days  of 
yore,  realize  on  their  crops  chiefly 
in  the  autumn,  but  not  in  the  cities 
where  wage  earners  and  salaried  peo- 
ple draw  their  pay  at  weekly,  fort- 
nightly or  monthly  intervals.  Ac- 
cordingly he  proposes,  with  the  Ports- 
mouth Council's  approval,  to  insti- 
tute a  collection  system  under  which 
the  individual  taxpayer  may  make 
payments  on  this  tax  account  as  of- 
ten  as  he  Avishes. 

Under  the  Hanrahan  plan  those 
who  prefer  to  pay  their  taxes  an- 
nually may  continue  to  do  so.  Those 
who  prefer  installment  paying  will 
be  issued  tax  credit  books  in  which 
will  be  recorded  their  successive  tax 
payments.  Those  who  elect  to  use 
this    system   to    anticipate   their   tax 


obligations — that  is  pay  them  before 
they  are  due — would  receive  interest 
on  their  deposits  from  ,the  time  of 
payment  until  their  tax  bills  become 
due. 

In  this  way,  the  system  would 
serve,  to  some  extent,  as  a  savings 
account  device  for  the  taxpayer  and 
as  a  method  of  tax-anticipation  bor- 
rowing from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
city.  But  these  would  be  incidental 
benefits.  The  main  purpose  sou°-ht 
by  Mr.  Hanrahan  is  to  reduce  tax  de- 
linquency by  making  it  easy  to  pay 
up  tax  bills  before  they  become  de- 
linquent under  the  law  and  begin  to 
accumulate  heavy  penalties  which,  in 
turn,  serve  to  freeze  up  the  tax  ac- 
counts  for   indefinite   periods. 

The  experiment  will  be  watched 
with  high  interest  from  this  side  of 
t^he  river.  Suggestions  to  this  end 
have  been  made  frequentlly  in  Nor- 
folk in  recent  years,  only  to  encoun- 
ter official  objections  on  the  score  of 
practicability.  Portsmouth  is  about 
to  answer  the  question  of  whether 
the  scheme  has  practical  value.  If 
it  proves  practicable  in  Portsmouth 
there  is  no  good  reason  Avhy  it 
should't  prove  equally  practicable  in 
Norfolk.  City  Manager  Hanrahan  is 
to  be  commended  for  his  Avillingness 
to  experiment.  As  far  as  can  be 
seen,  the  risk  attending  the  experi- 
ment is  negligable  and  the  promise 
of  gain  considerably  more  than  neg- 
ligible— possibly,  even,  large. 


There  can  be  no  rainbow  without  a  cloud  and  a  storm. — Selected. 
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ST.  PATRICK,  APOSTLE  OF  IRELAND 


By  Samuel  Charles 


St.  Patrick,  the  Apostle  of  Ire- 
land, was  born  in  Bonavem,  Tiber- 
nia,  near  what  is  now  Boulogne, 
Prance,  in  the  year  387.  His  father, 
Calphurnius,  was  a  member  of  a  noble 
Roman  family  and  his  mother,  Con- 
chessa,  was  a  near  relative  of  St. 
Martin  of  Tours.  We  know  very  lit- 
tle of  the  early  life  of  St.  Patrick. 
True,  there  are  numerous  legends 
containing  accounts  of  his  boyhood, 
but  as  they  recount  much  that  is  very 
uncertain,  we  can  hardly  give  them 
much  credit. 

In  his  sixteenth  year,  Patrick  was 
made  a  prisoner  by  a  band  of  Irish 
raiders,  and  carried  off  to  Ireland. 
There,  he  was  sold  as  a  slave  to  a 
certain  chieftain  named  Milcho,  who 
lived  in  Dalaradia,  located  in  what 
is  now  part  of  the  County  Antrim. 
The  youth  was  made  a  herdsman  by 
his  master,  and  for  six  long  years, 
in  sunshine  and  rain,  in  heat  and 
cold,  in  valley  and  on  mountain-side, 
Patrick  tended  the  flocks  of  his  mas- 
ter. 

These  six  years  of  servitude  were 
a  remote  preparation  for  his  later 
missionary  life.  During  this  time 
he  became  proficient  in  the  Irish  ton- 
gue, and  he  also  became  thoroughly 
acquainted  w  i  t  h  the  practices  of 
Druidism,  the  .prevailing  religion  in 
Ireland  at  that  time.  All  during 
these  six  years  Patrick  gave  himself 
to  frequent  prayer.  In  his  "Con- 
fession," written  many  years  later, 
when  he  speaks  of  this  period,  he 
says:  "In  a  single  day  I  have  said 
as  many  as  a  hundred  prayers,  and 
in  the  night  nearly  the  same,  so  that 


w  hi  1  s  t  in  the  woods  and  on  the 
mountain-side,  even  before  dawn,  I 
Avas  roused  to  prayer  and  I  felt  no 
hurt  from  it  whether  there  was  snow, 
or  ice  or  rain,  nor  was  there  any 
slothfulness  in  me,  such  as  I  see  now, 
because  the  spirit  was  then  fervent 
in  me." 

At  the  end  of  six  years  Patrick 
fled  from  his  master.  Making  his 
way  overland,  he  came  after  a  jour- 
ney of  some  two  hundred  miles,  to 
the  south  of  Ireland.  There  he  found 
a  ship  ready  to  sail,  and  going  aboard 
he  asked  the  captain  to  carry  him  to 
his  own  country.  For  some  reason 
the  captain  refused,  and  sadly  Pat- 
rick went  ashore.  He  did  not  go 
far  when  the  sailor,  changing  his 
mind,  called  him  back.  With  great 
joy  Patrick  hastened  to  board  the 
vessel.  A  three-days'  sail  brought 
the  ship  to  land,  and  after  an  over- 
land journey  of  twenty-eight  days, 
Patrick  was  once  more  with  his  lov- 
ed ones. 

Almost  immediately  Patrick  enter- 
ed the  monastery  of  St.  Martin  of 
Tours  at  Marmoutier.  There  he  re- 
mained some  four  years.  Leaving 
the  monastery,  Patrick  went  to  Le- 
rins  and  later  placed  himself  under 
the  tutelage  of  St.  Germanus  of  Aux- 
erre. 

St.  Germanus  Avas  sent  by  the 
Pope  to  Britain  to  combat  i  n  that 
country  the  heresy  of  Pelagius  and 
he  took  Avith  him  as  one  of  his  com- 
panions St.  Patrick.  On  their  re- 
turn they  learned  St.  Palladius  had 
been  sent  to  evangelize    Ireland. 

It   Avas   in  431  that    Palladius    set 
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foot  in  Ireland.  At  first  his  labors 
were  most  fruitful,  but  having  arous- 
ed the  wrath  of  a  chieftain  of  Wick- 
low,  Palladius  was  forced  to  flee  the 
country.  Taking  ship,  he  went  to 
Scotland,  where  a  few  months  later 
he  died.  St.  Germanus  then  suggest- 
ed to  Pope  St.  Celestine  I  that  Pat- 
rick be  sent  to  Ireland  to  carry  to 
the  Irish  people  the  light  of  the 
Faith. 

At  length  the  Pope  decided  to  send 
Patrick.  This  was  in  the  year  432. 
Soon  after  receiving  his  commission, 
Patrick  was  consecrated  a  Bishop 
and  set  out  for  Erin.  At  last  he  was 
about  to  fulfiill  the  desire  he  so  long- 
had  to  carry  the  gospel  message  to 
the  people  of  Ireland.  Now  he  was 
about  to  obey  the  voice  he  so  often 
heard  in  dreams  and  visions — the 
voice  as  it  were  of  the  Irish  people 
calling  from  the  Wood  of  Folcut :  '  <  0 
holy  youth,  come  back  to  Erin  and 
walk   once   more    amongst   us." 

It  was  early  in  433  when  the  Saint 
landed  on  the  Wicklow  coast.  But 
he  did  not  tarry  there  long;  he  wish- 
ed to  visit  his  old  master  and  bring 
him  into  the  fold  of  Christ.  On  his 
journey  to  Dalaradia  he  was  met  by 
the  Prince  Dichu  who,  mistaking  the 
band  of  missionaries  for  pirates,  came 
forward  to  attack  them,  but  over- 
come by  the  gentleness  and  prayers 
of  Patrick  he  brought  them  to  his 
house,  was  instructed  and  baptized, 
together  with  his  whole  household. 
Wishing  to  give  something  to  Pat- 
rick, Dichu  presented  him  with  some 
land  on  which  was  a  large  barn. 
Gladly  St.  Patrick  accepted  the  gift 
and  the  great  sabhall  or  barn  was 
turned  into  a  church — the  first  church 
in  northern  Ireland  dedicated  to  the 
True  God. 


In  due  time  St.  Patrick  continued 
his  journey  to  the  north.  When  he 
drew  near  to  the  residence  of  his 
former  master,  Milcho,  he  was  as- 
tonished to  see  it  one  mass  of  flames. 
That  ancient  pagan  had  heard  of 
Patrick's  purpose  in  coming  to  visit 
him,  and  being  resolved  to  die  in 
paganism  he  had  gathered  all  his 
treasures  into  his  house,  and  set  it 
on  fire  and  perished  in  its  flames. 

Returning  to  Saul  where  Dichu 
lived,  St.  Patrick  heard  of  the  great 
assembly  of  Irish  chieftains  that  was 
to  take  place  the  coming  Easter  at 
Tar  a.  Here  was  an  opportunity. 
Could  he  influence  the  assembly  in 
favor  of  Christianity  the  effect  on 
the  whole  nation  would  be  very  great, 
and  so  he  determined  to  go  to  Tara 
and  there  celebrate  the  great  Christ- 
ian feast  of  Easter,  and  proclaim  to 
the  assembly  the  sublime  Truths  of 
the  Christian  religion. 

Some  miles  from  Tara,  yet  plainly 
visible,  rises  the  Hill  of  Slane,  where 
Patrick  was  on  Easter  Eve  433,  and 
toward  evening,  he  lit  the  Paschal 
Fire.  Now  the  law  of  the  land  for- 
bade, under  pain  of  death,  that  on 
that  night  any  fire  should  be  kindled 
until  the  sacred  fire  kindled  by  the 
Druids  should  be  seen  on  Tara.  Great 
was  the  wrath  of  King  Leoghaire 
when  he  beheld  the  fire  on  the  Hill 
of  Slane.  Greater  still  his  anger 
when  the  Druids  said  that  unless 
thr.t  fire  was  extinguished  that  very 
night,  it  would  never  be  extinguish- 
ed. Hastily  summoning  his  attend- 
ants, Leoghaire  rushed  to  Slane,  to 
slay  with  his  own  hand,  the  one  who 
dared  defy  the  law.  But  held  back 
by  the  Druids,  the  king  contented 
himself  with  summoning  Patrick  to 
appear  before  him  in  the  morning. 
The    next    morning    Patrick    stood 
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before  the  king  at  Tara.  There  he 
proclaimed  to  all  the  assembly  the 
sublime  Truths  of  Christianity.  It 
Avas  during  his  discourse  on  this  oc- 
casion that  St.  Patrick  plucked  from 
the  soil  the  Shamrock,  to  illustrate 
in  some  measure  by  its  threefold  leaf 
and  single  stem  the  mystery  of  the 
Holy  Trinity.  So  well  did  the  Saint 
expound*  the  teachings  of  Christian- 
ity that  King  Leoghaire  gave  him 
permission  to  preach  to  all  the  peo- 
ple. 

Immediately  St.  Patrick  began  to 
preach  and  teach  everywhere,  con- 
verting and  baptizing  the  natives  in 
the  name  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity. 
Everywhere  he  founded  churches,  and 
ordained  priests.  Prom  this  time 
until  his  death  at  Saul  in  493,  St. 
Patrick's  life  was  one  continuous 
missionary  journey  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

Churches  and  monasteries  sprang 
up  in  every  part  of  Ireland.  The 
great  missionary  was  also  an  educa- 
tor. Attached  to  the  monasteries  he 
founded  schools  of  which  Armagh 
and  Elphin  were  the  most  famous. 
Clonard,  Cionfert,  Bangor  and  other 
schools  were  founded  by  his  imme- 
diate disciples.  In  these  schools  was 
taught  every  branch  of  human  know- 
ledge, and  so  great  was  their  reputa- 
tion that  scholars  nocked  to  them 
from  every  part  of  Europe,  and  Ire- 
Hand  became  known  as  the  "Island 
of  Saints  and  Scholars.'' 

For  sixty  years  St.  Patrick  travel- 
ed about  Ireland  spreading  the  Faith 
and    visiting    the    churches    he    had 


founded.  The  pagan  Ireland  of  433 
became  the  Catholic  Ireland  of  493. 
somehow  we  want  to  believe  that  St. 
Patrick  converted  Ireland  without 
any  difficulty  at  all ;  that  after  his 
appearance  on  Tara  the  conversion 
of  Ireland  was  simple.  But  such  was 
not  the  case.  True,  indeed,  there 
Avas  no  bloody  persecution,  but  many 
were  the  obstacles  placed  in  the  way 
of  the  Saint.  The  ancient  Druids 
Avere  constantly  on  the  alert  to  an- 
noy him.  Everything  -that  they  could 
think  of  to  annoy  and  hinder  him 
AA^as  done.  But  all  the  difficulties 
Avere  overcome  and  the  Cross  sup- 
planted the  oak  of  the  Druids. 

In  493  Patrick,  adA^anced  in  years 
and  Avorn  by  his  long  labors,  retired 
to  Saul,  the  monastery  built  at  the 
barn  given  him  by  his  first  convert, 
Dicfm,  and  there  on  the  17th  day  of 
March,  he  passed  to  his  eternal  re- 
Avard. 

Nearly  1500  years  have  passed 
since  St.  Patrick  brought  the  Faith 
to  Ireland.  For  many  centuries  the 
Church  enjoyed  peace,  but  at  last 
persecution  for  the  Faith  aa  as 
brought  about  by  Ireland's  enemies. 
No  stone  of  trickery  or  force  was 
left  unturned  to  Avean  the  Irish  from 
their  Faith.  Despite  all  their  suf- 
ferings, they  have  held  the  Faith. 
Hunger  and  cold,  even  death  itself, 
have  the  Irish  endured  rather  than 
deny  their  Faith.  The  Fire,  of  Faith 
kindled  by  St.  Patrick  has  never 
been  and,  with  the  grace  of  God, 
never  will  be  extinguished  in  Ire- 
land. 


Night  brings  out  stars  as  sorrow  shows  us  truths. — Selected. 
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SOME  PAGES  FROM  WASHINGTON'S 
COPY  BOOK 

(Selected) 


It  is  always  interesting  to  come 
across  the  bits  of  information  that 
reveal  the  making  of  great  men.  In 
a  copy  book  which  belonged  to 
George  Washington  are  written  in 
the  boyish  hand  of  a  fifteen-year-old 
lad  the  rules  which  he  adopted  for 
his  guidance  in  his  personal  behavior. 
When  our  first  president  astonished 
the  Old  World  by  his  matchless  grace 
and  courteous  diplomacy  they  mar- 
veled at  this  man  who  had  come 
from  a  country  school  with  no  chance 
at  such  training  as  the  courts  of 
Europe  afforded. 

Whence  came  his  royal  bearing, 
his  graceful  poise,  his  never-failing 
chivalry?  Washington  had  to  give 
up  his  dream  of  entering  college  at 
sixteen  and  lift  some  of  the  burdens 
from  the  heavily  laden  shoulders  of 
liis  mother.  These  rules  which  he 
wrote  out  in  the  little  country  school 
from  which  he  went  out  to  enter  the 
busness  world  are  worthy  the  ink  of 
the  school  boys  and  girls  of  today, 
who  want  to  be  ready  for  the  great 
opportunities  that  may  come  to 
them: 

"I.  Every  action  in  company  ought 
to  be  with  some  sign  of  respect  to 
those  present. 

"II.  In  the  presence  of  others, 
sing  not  to  yourself  with  a  humming 


noise,  nor  drum  with  your  fingers  or 
feet. 

"III.  Be  no  flatterer,  neither  play 
with  any  one  that  delights  not  to  be 
played  with. 

"IV.  Read  no  letters,  books  or  pa- 
pers in  company;  but  when  there  is 
a  necessity  for  doing  it,  you  must  ask 
leave.  Come  not  near  to  books  or 
writings  of  any  one  so  as  to  read 
them  unless  desired,  nor  give  your 
opinion  of  them  unasked;  also  look 
not  nigh  when  another  is  writing  a 
letter. 

"V.  ShoAv  not  yourself  glad  at  the 
misfortunes  of  another,  though  he 
were   your  enemy. 

"VI.  When  you  meet  with  one  of 
greater  quality  than  yourself,  stop 
and  retire,  especially  if  it  be  a  door 
or  any  straight  place,  to  give  way 
for  him  to  pass. 

"VII.  Let  your  discourse  with  men 
of  business  be  short  and  comprehen- 
sive. 

"VIII.  In  visiting  the  sick  do  not 
presently  play  the  physician  if  you 
be  not  knowing  therein. 

"IX.  Undertake  not  to  teach  your 
equals  in  the  art  himself  professes ; 
it  savors  of  arroganey. 

"X.  When  a  man  does  all  he  can, 
though  it  succeed  not  well,  blame  not 
him  that  did  it." 


"Sometimes  we  come  to  believe  that  the  world  owes  us  a  living,  and 
that  much  service  on  our  part  is  a  waste  of  time.  Not  so.  All  things 
come  to  him  who  waits — on  one  condition  only — that  he  put  forth  his 
bsst  effort  to  obtain  them." — Selected. 
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MUSEUM  BIBLES 

By  Everett  Spring 


Among  Uncle  Sam's  hobbies  is 
that  of  collecting  old  Bibles. 

He  has  gotten  together  in  Wash- 
ington one  of  the  finest  accumula- 
tions of  rare  and  curious  editions  of 
the  Scriptures  to  be  found  anywhere 
- — yellowed  parchment  manuscripts, 
leather-bound,  black-letter  volumes, 
illustrated  with  wood  cuts,  first  edi- 
tions of  the  more  notable  transla- 
tions, the  gospels  in  the  aboriginal 
tongues,  Eibles  with  curious  typo- 
graphical errors,  and  books  bearing 
the  signatures  of  distinguished  fig- 
ures in  history. 

Bible  collecting  is  a  rather  ex- 
p  ensive  hobby  for  the  individual 
The  Government,  however,  has  made 
few  purchases.  Some  of  its  most 
treasured  material  has  come  in  the 
form  of  gifts  from  wealthy  collectors 
who  desired  that  the  whole  people 
should  receive  the  educational  bene- 
fits of  their  researches. 

In  the  Washington  collection  the 
student  can  follow,  step  by  step,  the 
progress  of  the  sacred  volume  in  the 
evolution  of  civilization.  It  has  been 
a  long,  uphill  road  from  the  obscure 
manuscripts  with  which  the  early 
Christian  scholars  labored  in  monas- 
tic cells  by  candlelight  to  the  ornate, 
learnedly  edited  books  which  grace 
present-day  pulpits. 

The  most  treasured  of  all  the 
scriptural  material  in  the  National 
Capital  is  the  Washington  manu- 
script of  the  four  gospels  in  the 
Freer  G-a.llery.  This  is  one  of  the 
four  or  five  most  notable  biblical 
manuscripts  in  the  world.  This 
manuscript,  together  with  a  man- 
uscript   of    the    Old    Testament, 


books  of  Deuteronomy  and  Joshua, 
was  purchased  by  Charles  L.  Freer 
of  Detroit  from  an  Arabian  dealer 
in  G-izch,  near  Cairo,  in  1906.  The 
gospels  are  written  on  187  parch- 
ment leaves,  or  374  pages,  with 
thirty  lines  on  each  page,  and  are 
arranged  in  the  order  of  Matthew, 
John,  Luke  and  Mark.  This  is  al- 
most the  reverse  order  to  that  in 
which  they  are  believed  to  have  been 
written.  Each  page  is  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation.  The  leaves 
are  held  between  covers  of  two 
wooden  panels,  each  painted  with 
portraits    of   two    of   the   evangelists. 

Scholars  date  this  manuscript 
from  approximately  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. It  is  typical  of  the  manu- 
script material  from  which  the  pres- 
ent Bible  was  translated  and  edited. 

The  Old  Testament  manuscript  of 
Deuteronomy  and  Joshua  is  in  Greek 
and  consists  of  102  parchment  leaves. 
Each  page  consists  of  two  columns 
of  thirty-two  lines  each.  It  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  written  at  the 
monastery  of  the  Viendresser,  which 
was  near  the  third  pyramid,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  impor- 
tant manuscripts  of  the  Bible  known. 

The  most  important  in  the  Na- 
tional Museum  is  the  famous  Codex 
Vaticanus  in  six  volumes.  It  is  writ- 
ten in  Greek,  all  capital  letters,  and 
was  probably  the  work  of  two  or 
three  scribes  in  Egypt  during  the 
fourth  century.  The  original  is  the 
most  valuable  treasure  of  the  Vati- 
can Library  in  Rome.  It  was  brought 
to  Rome  by  Pope  Nicholas  the  Fifth 
in  1448.  The  manuscript  is  not 
quite  i  complete.      There    are    a    few 
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gaps  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New  Testament  ends  with  the  mid- 
dle of  Hebrews. 

There  is  also  a  facsimile  of  the 
Codex  Sinaiticus,  the  original  of 
which  is  in  Russia.  This  parchment 
manuscript  which  dates  back  to  the 
fourth  century,  Avas  discovered  by  a 
Russian  scholar  in  the  Convent  of 
St.  Catherine  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Sinai  in  1859. 

The  third  great  manuscript  facsim- 
ile at  the  National  Museum  is  the 
Codex  Alexandrianus.  The  original 
manuscript  was  presented  to  Charles 
the  Second  of  England  by  Sir  Thom- 
as Roe,  who  in  turn  had  obtained  it 
from  Cyril,  Patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople. The  original  now  is  in  the 
British  Museum. 

Next  in  value  to  the  two  Freer 
manuscripts  is  the  manuscript  copy 
of  the  entire  Bible,  in  two  volumes, 
in  the  manuscript  division  of  the 
Library  of  Congress.  This  dates 
from  the  thirteenth  century  and  is 
one  of  the  finest  examples  of  anci- 
ent book  making  in  America.  It 
was  the  work  of  Italian  monks. 
Such  perfection  of  lettering  and  il- 
lustration never  can  be  reproduced. 
Technical  secrets  of  the  old  church- 
men died  with  them  and  endless  re- 
search has  failed  to  rediscover  them. 

The  gold  leaf  alone,  with  which 
initial  letters  to  the  chapters  were 
constructed,  would  be  worth  a  small 
fortune.  It  is  nearly  as  bright  to- 
day as   when  first   used. 

The  water-color  illustrations  also 
never  could  be  reproduced.  Seven 
centuries  have  failed  to  dim  the  col- 
ors in  the  least.  Artists  have  been 
unable  to  determine  just  what  mix- 
tures were  used  or  just  what  base 
was  placed  on  the  parchment  before 
the   painter     started    his    Avork.      It 


has  been  determined  that  the  white 
of  an  egg  Avas  one  of  the  important 
ingredients.  The  manuscript  is  in 
Latin,  each  letter  a  capital  and  con- 
structed AA'ith  infinite  perfection  of 
detail.  The  work  dates  from  the  age 
of  Giotto,  one  of  the  most  celebrat- 
ed   of    religious    painters. 

Borders,  illustrated  Avith  exquisite 
craftsman  ship,  shoAV  such  scenes  as 
the  Creation  and  the  Expulsion  from 
Eden  in  fine  detail.  There  are  746 
parchment  leaves  to  each  book,  each 
seventeen  by  thirteen  inches. 

This  manuscript  Avas  purchased  by 
the  Library  of  Congress  from  the  ef- 
fects of  the  English  collector,  Wil- 
liam Perkins,  in  1873.  Its  history 
Ijrevious  to  the  time  it  became  the 
property  of  Perkins  is  unknwon. 

Another  curious  biblical  manu- 
script at  the  Library  of  Congress  is 
part  of  the  translation  from  the 
Greek  made  by  Charles  Thomson  of 
Pennsylvania  clerk  of  the  Continent- 
al Congress.  This  was  the  first  at- 
tempt made  to  translate  the  Bible 
in  America.  Thomson  took  up  the 
av  o  r  k  after  the  Revolution.  He 
made  his  translation  from  the  Greek, 
presumably  with  no  definite  theolo- 
gical end  in  vieAAT,  but  solely  because 
of  scholarly  interest  in  the  Avork. 

Thomson,  a  friend  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  one  of  the  most  inde- 
fatigable of  Revolutionary  patriots, 
Avas  born  in  County  Derry,  Ireland, 
but  came  out  to  the  colonies  with 
his  father  when  he  was  eleven  years 
old.  The  bulk  of  his  manuscript  is 
preserved  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  sheets  at  the  Library 
of  Congress  are  from  the  Epistle  to 
the  HebreAvs. 

Preserved  at  the  New  National 
Museum  is  the  so-called  Bible  of  Jef- 
ferson.    The  third  President,  a  free 
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thinker,  endeavored  to  extract  from 
the  Scriptures  those  passages  which, 
in  his  opinion,  were  worthy  of  pre- 
servation. For  this  purpose  he  ob- 
tained copies  of  the  New  Testament 
in  English,  Greek,  Latin  and  French 
and  cut  out  of  them  the  verses  he 
wished.  These  are  pasted  in  his  own 
book,  which  he  called  "The  Life 
and  Morals  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.'' 
The  compilation  was  made  about  18- 
19.  A  concordance  of  the  texts  is 
given  in  the  front  and  sources  of 
the  verses  in  the  margins.  The  sec- 
tion of  the  Roman  law  under  which 
Christ  Avas  tried  also  is  cited.  All 
these  notes  are  in  Jefferson's  hand- 
writing. A  map  of  Palestine  and 
one  of  the  ancient  world  are  pasted 
in  the  front. 

Jefferson  long  had  had  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  book  in  mind.  In  1804  he 
wrote  from  Washington  to  Dr. 
Priestly,  the  discoverer  of  oxygen 
and  one  of  the  earliest  Unitarian 
leaders,  "I  have  sent  to  Philadel- 
phia to  get  two  Testaments,  Greek, 
of  the  same  edition,  and  two  Eng- 
lish, with  the  design  to  cut  out  the 
morsels  of  morality  and  paste  them 
on  the  leaves  of  a  book."  Nearly 
ten  years  later,  writing  to  John  Ad- 
ams, he  stated  that  he  had  for  his 
own  use  cut  up  the  gospels  "verse 
by  verse  out  of  the  printed  book,  ar- 
ranging the  matter  which  is  evident- 
ly Christ's."  In  the  same  letter  he 
describes  the  book  as  "the  most  sub- 
lime and  benevolent  code  of  'morals 
which  has  ever  been  offered  to  man." 
His  original  idea.,  it  is  said,  was  to 
have  the  compilation  translated  and 
published  for  use  by  missionaries  to 
the  Indians.  In  the  collection  are 
also  two  copies  of  English  New  Tes- 
tament from  which  Jefferson  made 
his  clippings. 


The  National  Museum  collection 
contains  the  well-worn  New  Testa- 
ment used  by  Francis  Asbury,  the 
first  bishop  (of  the  Methodist  Church 
ordained  in  America.  It  is  marked 
with  hundreds  of  texts  for  his  ser- 
mons in  his  own  handwriting.  As- 
bury was  sent  out  as  a  missionary 
by  John  Wesley  in  1771  and  in  per- 
son organized  the  work  of  his  de- 
nomination in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  country. 

This  collection  also  contains  a  fac- 
simile copy  of.  the  Biblia  Pauperum, 
or  Bible  of  the  Poor,  a  series  of 
wood  cuts  illustrating  the  lejading 
events  in  the  life  of  Christ  each 
with  representations  of  supposed 
parallels  from  the  Old  Testament, 
accompanied  with  explanatory  texts. 
Such  Bibles  were  in  vogue  during 
the  Middle  Ages  until,  through  the 
invention  of  printing,  the  complete 
Scriptures  were  made  available  for 
the  people. 

There  is  also  a  copy  of  the  second 
edition  of  Luther's  Bible,  published 
in  1554.  Previous  to  Luther's  ver- 
sion there  were  in  use  at  least  ten 
distinct  German  versions,  literal 
translations  of  the  Vulgate.  Luther 
worked  from  the  original  tongue,  but 
succeeded  in  giving  the  Scriptures  a 
German  dress  and  a  style  that  would 
appeal    to    German   readers. 

It  is  important  not  alone  for  the 
part  it  played  in  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  Protestantism,  but  also  be- 
cause it  marks  the  foundation  of  the 
present  German  literary  dialect, 
just  as  the  Wycliffe  translation  in 
England  did  much  to  standardize  the 
English  tongue.  There  is  another 
edition  of  Luther's  Bible,  issued  in 
1704,  which  contains  numerous  wood- 
cut and  illustrations  and  a  histori- 
cal  and   chronological   list. 
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A  notable  Bible  in  the  collection 
is  a  Spanish  Old  Testament  printed 
at  Amsterdam  in  1661.  It  bears  the 
title  "The  Bible  in  the  Spanish  lan- 
guiag'e  translated  word  for  word 
from  the  Hebrew,  examined  by  the 
Inquisition  with  the  privilegium  of 
the  Duke  of  Ferrara."  It  is  known 
as  the  Ferrara  Bible.  The  copies  of 
this  translation  are  in  two  classes, 
one  designed  for  the  use  of  Hebrews 
and  the  other  for  Christians. 

Among-  the  rarities  at  the  Nation- 
al Museum  is  an  original  copy  of  the 
Dutch  Bible  printed  at  Dort  in  17- 
41.  This  translation  was  ordered 
by  the  Synod  of  Dort  of  the  Dutch 
Church,  whiqh  appointed  six  theolo- 
gians for  the    work    of    translation. 

Other  curiosities  at  the  National 
Museum   are : 

The  gospels  in  the  Fiji  language, 
printed  at  Vua,  Fiji  Islands,  in  18- 
47.  This  was  the  work  of  Wesley- 
an  missionaries  Avho  introduced 
Christianity  into  the  islands. 

Cromwell's  soldiers'  pocket  Bible 
facsimile.  This  was  issued  for  the 
use  of  the  army  of  the  Common- 
wealth in  1643.  It  has  frequently 
been  stated  that  every  soldier  in 
Cromwell's  army  was  provided  with 
a  pocket  Bible  and  the  common  be- 
lief has  been  that  an  especially  small 
copy  was  used.  It  was  buttoned  be- 
tween the  coat  and  the  waistcoat, 
next  to  the  heart,  and  was  almost  a 
matter  of  regulation  uniform  in  the 
Puritan  regiments.  Actually  it  was 
a  book  of  quotations,  almost  all  of 
Avhich  Avere  taken  from  the  Old 
Testament  and  carefully  selected  to 
provide  a  Scriptural  justification  for 
war.  Only  two  original  .  copies  of 
this  curious  work  are  k  n  o  w  n  to 
exist,  one  in  America  and  the  other 
in    the    British    Museum.     The  book 


was  reissued  in  1693  as  the  Chris- 
tion  Soldiers'  Penny  Bible.  There 
is  only  one  copy  in  existence. 

A  first  edition  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  New  Testament  of  Erasmus, 
printed  in  Switzerland  in  1516. 
Luther's  translation  was  based  large- 
ly upon  this  text. 

An  Ethiopic  version  of  the  Bible 
obtained  from  King  Theodore  of 
Abysinia  by  Lord  Napier  and  by  him 
presented  to  General  Grant.  The 
Ethiopic  version  was  made  in  the 
fourth  century,  probably  by  Frumen- 
tius,  the  Apostle  of  Ethiopia.  It 
has  forty-six  books  in  all,  contain- 
ing, in  addition  to  the  canonical 
books,  a  considerable  number  of  the 
Apocrypha. 

A  folio  edition  of  the  Latin  Bible 
printed  in  German}'  by  Anthony  Cc- 
burge'r  in  1478,  nne  of  the  earlier 
printed  editions  of  the  Vulgate.  The 
version  represented  by  this  edition 
was  made  by  St.  Jerome  in  Betble- 
hem  late  in  the  fourth  century.  It 
is  printed  on  468  leaves  in  double 
column.  It  has  no  title  page,  sig- 
natures or  initials. 

An  edition  of  the  King  James  ver- 
sion printed  at  London  by  Robert 
Barker  in  1613.  The  first  edition  was 
printed  in  1611. 

The  Hieroglyphic  Bible  published 
by  Joseph  Avery  in  Plymouth  in  18- 
20.  Words  in  each  verse  are  repre- 
sented by  pictures  as  a  device  to 
hold  the  interest  of  children. 

The  National  Museum  collection 
also  contains  copies  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  Armenian,  Turkish  and  Kor- 
ean. The  first  mentioned  is  interest- 
ing as  the  foundation  of  one  of  the 
oldest  of  Christian  churches.  It 
originally  was  translated  from  the 
Syriac  in  the  fifth  century  by  Mes- 
rob,    the    reputed    inventor    of    the 
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Armenian  alphabet  and  the  founder 
of  Armenian  literature. 

The  collection  of  old  Bibles  at  the 
Library  of  Congress  contains  some 
of  the  most  treasured  bibliographical 
rarities.  The  earliest  of  the  Eng- 
lish editions  at  the  Library  is  what 
is  known  as  Cranmer's  Bible,  printed 
in  London  by  Edward  Whitchurche 
in  1541.  This  bears  the  title,  "The 
byble  in  Englyshe  of  the  largest  and 
greatest  volume,  auctorysed  and 
apoynted  by  oure  moost  redoubted 
prynce  and  soveraygne  lorde  kynge 
Henrye  the  VIII,  supreme  heade  of 
this  his  churche  and  realme  of  Eng- 
lande,  oversene  and  perused  at  the 
comaundemet  of  the  kynges  hygh- 
nes  by  the  ryghte  reverende  fathers 
in  God,  Cuthbert,  byshop  of  Dure- 
seme  and  Nicholas,  byshop  of  Roch- 
ester." 

Next  in  order  is  the  Mathew  Bi- 
ble, issued  in  1549.  The  translation 
is  by  Thomas  Mathew,  believed  to 
be  a  fictitious  name  for  one  John 
Rogers,  who  based  his  work  on  the 
earlier  translation  of  William  Tyn- 
dale  and  Miles  Coverdale.  This  is 
known  as  the  ''bug"  Bible,  due  to 
the  old  phraseology  of  a  verse  of 
the  ninety-first  psalm.  This  reads : 
"Thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  of  the 
bugges  by  night  nor  of  the  arrows 
that  fly  in  the  day."  In  later  ver- 
sions this  verse  reads :  ' '  Thou  shalt 
not  be  afraid  of  the  terrors  by  night, 
etc."  The  Avords  "bugs"  in  middle 
English  meant  "ghost"  or  "hobgob- 
lin" and  at  that  time  had  not  been 
applied  generally  to  insects.  From 
it  are  derived  the  modern  words 
"bogey"    and    "bugaboo." 

There  are  two  copies  of  the  Math- 
ew Bible  at  the  Library,  but  both 
are  multilated.  Unfortunately  ill 
both   copies    the    chapter    heading   of 


the  second  chapter  of  the  second 
epistle  of  Peter  is  missing. 

The  next  copy,  in  point  of  time, 
is  of  the  Geneva  version  of  the  New 
Testament,  translated  by  Theodore 
Beza    and   ' '  englyshed"   by    Tomson. 

In  1582  comes  the  first  of  the  Bi- 
bles still  in  use,  the  Catholic  Douai 
version  of  the  New  Testament,  print- 
ed at  Reims  by  John  Fogney  at  the 
English    Catholic    College. 

The  year  1611,  marked  the  first 
publication  of  the  famous  King 
James  Bible,  which  is  used  gener- 
ally in  Protestant  churches,  although 
in  later  printing  some  errors  have 
been  corrected.  This  translation, 
made  by  a  commission  of  English 
churchmen  and  scholars  at  the 
King's  command,  was  based  some- 
what on  the  Tyndale  and  Wyckliff 
Bibles,  and  possibly  some  use  was 
made  of  the  Douai  version. 

This  edition,  '"imprinted  at  Lon- 
don by  Robert  Barker,  printer  to 
the  King's  most  excellent  majestie," 
is  sometimes  called  the  "He"  Bible, 
due  to  the  fifteenth  verse  of  the 
first  chapter  of  Ruth,  which  reads, 
"He  went  into  the  city."  All  other 
editions    changed    this    to    "She." 

In  the  Library  of  Congress  collec- 
tion are  two  editions  of  the  polyglot 
Bible  in  the  original  tongues.  The 
first  is  a  copy  of  the  "royal  poly- 
glot" published  under  the  patronage 
of  Phillip  the  Second  of  Spain.  It 
is  in  eight  volumes  with  various 
texts  iu  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Greek, 
Latin  and  Syriac.  This  edition  was 
printed  at  Antwerp  by  Chistopher 
Plantin  in  1672.  The  general  editor 
was  Benedictus  Arias,  a  Benedic- 
tine monk,  and  one  of  the  most  learn- 
ed  Oriental  scholars  of  the  time. 

There  is  also,  the  fourth  and  last 
edition    of    the    polyglot,    printed    at 
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London  in  1657.  The  first  edition 
of  the  Martin  Luther  Bible,  in  Ger- 
man, in  the  Library  collection,  was 
printed  at  Wittenberg'  in  1535  un- 
der the  patronage  of  the  Elector  of 
Saxony.  The  second  edition  in  the 
collection  was  issued  at  Strassburg 
in  1611.  Besides  the  text  of  Luth- 
er's translation  of  the  Scjriptur.es 
the  edition  is  illustrated  with  wood- 
cuts by  Tobias  Stimmer  and  con- 
tains numerous  notes. 

Among  the  treasures  of  the  Libra- 
ry of  Congress  is  a  copy  of  the  sec- 
ond edition  of  the  first  publication 
of  the  Bible  in  a  European  langu- 
age in  the  United  States.  This  "was 
printed  in  German  at  Philadelphia 
in  1776  by  Christopher  Sauer.  The 
principal  part  of  this  edition,  in 
sheets,  is  said  to  have  been  convert- 
ed into  cartridge  paper  during  the 
Revolutionary  War.  There  is  also 
the  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
published  in  1787  by  the  Ephrata 
Cloister  of  German  pietists  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

There  is  also  a  first  edition  of 
John  Elliot's  translation  of  the  Bi- 
ble into  the  Indian  lang'uage,  print- 
ed at  Cambridge  in  1663  by  Samuel 
Green    and    Marmaduke    Johnson. 

In  the  division  of  Semitic  and 
Oriental    literature    of    the    Librarv 


of  Congress  are  some  rare  and  val- 
uable Hebrew  editions  of  the  Old 
Testament.  The  oldest  of  these  was 
printed  at  Bologna  in  1482  and  con- 
tains only  the  book  of  Moses,  or  the 
Pentateuch.  The  next  oldest  edi- 
tion of  the  Pentateuch  was  printed 
at  Lisbon  in  1491. 

There  is  an  edition  of  the  Minor 
Phophets  printed  in  1485  and  of  the 
Major  Prophets  of  uncertain  date, 
but  most  probably  the  same  year. 
There  is  a  rabbinical  Bible  printed 
at  Venice  in  1517  ajid  six  editions 
of  the  Old  Testament  printed  in  the 
years  between  1525  and  1566. 

The  rare  Bibles  in  Washington, 
are  not  confined  to  Government  in- 
stitutions. The  Washington  Cathe- 
dral has  a  valuable  collection  of  re- 
ligious books.  They  are  now  build- 
ing up  a  collection  of  old  family  Bi- 
bles, which  often  were  very  ornately 
printed  and  illustrated.  The  day  of 
the  ornate  heavy  family  Bible, 
which  had  almost  the  same  signifi- 
cance as  a  piece  of:  furniture  in  the 
old-fashioned  home  and  which  re- 
posed on  the  parlor  table  from  gen- 
eration to  generation,  probably  has 
gone  forever.  The  new  family  Bible 
is  light,  cheap  and  designed  to  be 
read. 


CONSECRATION 

I  am  willing  to  receive  what  thou  ,givest; 

I  am  willing  to  lack  what  thou  withholdest; 

I  am  willing  to  relinquish  what  thou  takest; 

I  am  willing  to  suffer  what  thou  inflictest; 

I  am  willing  to  be   what  thou  requirest. — Selected. 
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A  BIRTHDAY  SURPRISE  PARTY 

(Selected) 


The  front  door  banged,  and  Jessie 
ran  down  stairs  so  fast  that  you 
could  hardly  see  her  feet,  they 
twinkled    so. 

"Oh,  I  thought  you'd  never  come!" 
she  cried,  flying  toward  big  sister. 

"Don't  come  near  me,  Pet  till  I 
take  off  my  wet  things.  You  don't 
want  that  cold  to  get  any  worse,  you 
know.  It's  a  good  thing  mother 
didn't  let  you  go  to  school." 

"Mother's  gone  to  the  missionary 
meeting;  she  had  to,  you  know,  be- 
cause she  was  going  to  tell  them 
about  the  little  Japanese  girl  ami 
see  if  they  will  help  her  to  go  to 
school." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  forgot,"  said  Dee,  and 
then  she  clapped  her  hands.  "Isn't 
that  splendid  to  think  she's  out !" 

Jessie  looked  so  surprised  and  hurt 
to  think  that  precious  mother  should 
not  be  missed  that  Dee  laughed  and 
took  her  on  her  lap  right  on  the 
stairs. 

"I'll  tell  you  a  secret,  Pet.  You 
didn't  knoAV  that  this  is  mother's 
birthday."  Jessie  shook  her  head. 
"No,  of  course  not.  Mother  doesn't 
know  it  herself  as  likely  as  not.  She's 
so  busy  thinking  about  every  one  else 
iand  doing  things  for  al|l  kinds  of 
people  that  she  never  thinks  about 
herself.  But  I  don't  forget,  not  a 
bit  of  it.  And  here's  the  secret.  I 
want  to  make  a  birthday  surprise  for 
mother,   and  you   shall  help!" 

A  surprise!  Wouldn't  that  be 
lovely !  Jessie  danced  up  and  down. 
Dee  hurried  up  stairs,  kissed  grand- 
mother, sitting  reading  so  peacefully 
in  her  room,  changed  her  dress  and 
was  down   in   the  kitchen   in   a   flash. 


Then  how  things  danced  about  in 
that  kitchen !  Crack,  crack !  went 
the  egg  shells,  and  whirr- whirr !  flew 
the  batter.  Sugar  ran  sparkling  in- 
to the  yellow  bowl  to  join  the  eggs, 
and  butter  followed.  Then  Jessie 
sifted  the  flour  so  carefully,  and  that 
and  the  baking  powder  Dee  stirred 
lightly  in.  While  Jessie  brought  the 
cake  tin  Dee  added  the  vanilla,  and 
then  out  went  the  golden  batter  into 
the  tin  and  was  in  the  (hot  oven  in 
in  jiffy. 

"Now  Ave'll  make  the  frosting,  and 
you  may  beat  the  eggs  for  that  while 
I  boil  the  syrup,"  said  Dee,  and  they 
were  so  anxious  to  have  everything 
right  that  not  a  word  was  spoken 
for  ten  minutes. 

Just  then  brother  Will  stamped  in 
and  was  told  the  secret  and  was  sent 
down  the  street  for  candied  cherries 
and  the  prettiest  red  candle  he  could 
find  and  a  pound  of  pink  sliced  ham. 

How  pretty  the  cake  looked  when 
it  was  frosted  and  the  cherries  were 
tucked  in  their  snowy  bed !  There 
was  to  be  just  one  large  candle  in 
the  middle,  because  Dee  said  that 
was  like  mother;  she  was  always  in 
the  middle  of  things  and  was  always 
shining,  no  matter  how  cross  other 
people  might  be  or  how  bothersome 
things    were. 

"Now  I'm  going  to  run  up  and 
telephone  to  mother's  two  dearest 
friends  and  see  if  they  can  come  to 
tea,  and  then  I'll  make  the  salad  mid 
the  biscuits  and  get  the  pickles  and 
jelly  from   the  cellar." 

Dee  came  back  laughing.  "They 
c?n  both  come,"  she  said,  "but  I 
didn't  tell  them  why.     They'll  be  sur- 
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prised,   too." 

After  everything  was  done  Dee 
washed  up  the  cooking  dishes  so  that 
mother  wouldn't  see  a  mussy  kitchen 
after  the  "party,"  and  then  the  girls 
went  up  to  set  the  table  and  put  on 
some  pretty  dresses  and  tell  grand- 
ma about  it. 

"Why,  there's  father  so  early !" 
cried  Will,  peering  down  through  the 
banisters,  as  the  door  shut. 

Father  came  up  looking  really  boy- 
ish. "Here  are  some  roses  and  a  box 
of  candy,"  he  said,  handing  two 
white  parcels  to  Dee.  "I  almost  for- 
got that  it  was  your  mother's  birth- 
day, but  we  ought  to  celebrate  even 
if  it  is  only  in  a  simple  little  way." 

"Just  the  thing  for  the  table!' 
cried  Dee,  and  she  hardly  had  the 
three  lovely  American  Beauty  roses 
arranged  in  the  vase  before  the  bull 


rang,    and     there     were    m  o  t  h  e  r's 
friends.     Mother  came  soon. 

Aren't  you  glad  that  you  can  peep 
in  and  see  the  little  birthday  tea? 
Mother  is  laughing  like  a  girl.  She 
has  forgotten  how  tired  she  was  and 
all  the  lines  of  care  have  smoothed  oft' 
of  her  face.  It  is  sucn  a  surprise 
all  around,  and  everybody  is  telling 
every  one  else  how  lovely  it  is,  and 
Dee  and  Jessie  and  Will  are  so  glad 
they  made  the  surprise.  Then  moth- 
er is  telling  how  the  ladies  at  the 
missionary  siciety  were  so  interest- 
ed to  hear  about  little  Ma,tsu  San 
that  they  are  going  to  give  the  mon- 
ey to  help  educate  her,  and  every 
one  is  glad  about  that,  so  altogether 
it  is  one  of  the  very  happiest  birth- 
days, mother  says,  Ifhat  she  can  re- 
member. 


VICTIMS  OF  THE  FLOOD 

By  Sara  Frances  Haskaxd 


A  visitor  in  Greenacre  would  be 
sure  to  notice  Grannie  Bascom  and 
little  Elsie.  They  are  as  much  a 
part  of  the  village  as  the  white-spir- 
ed church  on  the  knoll,  the  soldiers' 
monument  on  the  square,  or  Old  Bal- 
dy,  the  granite-ribbed  mountain  that 
firmly  shirts  Greenacre  off  from  the 
rest  of  a  little  group  of  villages  on 
the  north. 

Before  the  flood  devastated  the 
village  Grannie  Bascom  was  as  busy 
as  anybody.  Milking  the  cow,  feed- 
ing the  pigs,  gathering  eggs  in  her 
basket  for  market,  planting  the  gar- 
den, harvesting  the  crops,  always 
with  little  Elsie  at  her  heels,  kept 
the  days  passing  swiftly  and  happi- 


ly. And,  the  bank  on  Main  Street, 
with  the  iron-grated  windows,  held 
a  thousand  dollars  of  Grannie's  mon- 
ey, her  fortification  against  old  age. 

Then  the  flood  came  and  swept 
away  in  a  single  night  her  hens,  her 
cow,  her  pigs,  the  vegetables  and  can- 
ned fruit  she  had  stored  for  the 
winter,  the  firewood  out  of  the  wood- 
shed, and  even  the  bank  that  carried 
on  its  ledgers  the  savings  of  her  life 
time.  In  fact,  everything  was  gone, 
except  her  self-respect. 

That  the  thousand  dollars  was 
gone  forever  she  but  dimly  compre- 
hended. Day  after  day  she  and  lit- 
tle Elsie  wended  their  way  to  the  site 
of   the   bank   where   alreadv   founda- 
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tions  for  a  new  and  even  stronger 
building  were  being  laid.  • 

"There  will  be  another  baok?" 
she  asked  the  workmen  over  and  over 
again  in  her  pitiful,  quavering  old 
voice. 

When  they  assured  her  that  there 
would  be  she  would  go  on,  "And, 
then  my  money  will  come  back?" 

To  this  question  the  men  made  no 
answer.  The  pathos  of  the  guant, 
bent  old  figure,  a  thread-bare  shawl 
drawn  over  her  frail  shoulders,  and 
the  meager  face  of  the  child  forbade 
them  telling  her  the  truth. 

Other  people  in  the  village  had 
lost  heavily  by  the  flood,  but  these 
Avere  younger  folks  than  Grannie 
Bascom,  with  more  years  ahead  in 
which  to   repair   their   losses. 

Grannie  kneAv  that  for  her  it  was 
the  end.  She  wandered  hopelessly 
about  the  village,  from  the  river  to 
the  new  bank  building,  then  on  to 
the  knoll  where  the  white  church 
still|  pointed  weary  travelers  skyward. 
Elsie  was  always  just  a  few  steps  be- 
hind her  grandmother,  stoping  here 
and  there  to  pick  up  a  smooth  peb- 
ble  or  a  bit   of   bright-colored  glass. 

On  her  rounds  one  day  Grannie 
Bascom  went  in  to  call  on  Mrs.  Han- 
over, and  found  her  very  busy  fry- 
ing doughnuts  for  dinner.  Mrs.  Han- 
over had  taken  some  of  the  men  who 
were  working  on  the  road  to  board. 

' '  Good  morning,  Grannie,  come 
right  in  and  sit  down  and  rest  a 
mite,  you  and  Elsie.  Don't  mind  if 
I  don't  seem  to  be  very  entertain'. 
I'm  that  rushed  with  so  much  cook- 
in  '  an'  all  I'm  'bout  crazy ! ' '  she 
said  all  in  one. breath. 

"Got  too  much  work  to  do,  have 
ye?  Well,  I  got  too  little,  so  gi'  me 
a  chance  at  them  doughnuts,"  and 
Grannie  Basconm  rolled  up  her 
sleeves,  donned  a  gingham  apron  and 


took  up  her  stand  in  front  of  the 
kettle   of  sizzling  fat. 

"Here,  Elsie,  take  this  an'  run  on 
out  an'  play,"  she  said  handing  El- 
sie  a  large  hot  doughnut. 

Elsie  devoured  it  in  great  choking 
mouthfuls. 

"Fer  goodness  sakes,  have  ye  swal- 
lowed it  a'  ready?"  Grannie  gasped, 
she  handed  the  child  another  with- 
out saying  any  more  and  shoved  her 
out  the  door. 

At  dinner  Grannie  and  little  Elsie 
ate  with  the  men,  and  Mrs.  Hanover 
marveled  at  their  appetites.  That 
night  she  told  her  husband  that  she 
didn't  offer  to  pay  Grannie  because 
she  ate  up  all  it  was  worth. 

Next  day  Grannie  came  again  to 
see  if  she  could  help  Avith  dinner 
again. 

"Well,  you  might  make  these  ap- 
ple pies  for  me  if  you  want,  Gran- 
nie. You  and  Elsie  can  stay  for  din- 
ner just  as  Avell  as  not,"  Mrs.  Han- 
over conceded.  What  if  they  did 
eat  as  much  as  tAvo  men?  Grannie's 
apple  pies  were  famous  in  the  village. 

So  Grannie  continued  to  come  and 
help  Avith  the  cooking  as  Mrs.  Han- 
over boarded  the  road  men.  But  the 
repairing  of  the  road  was  done  at 
last,  and  the  men  moved  on  to  the 
next  toAvn.  Mrs.  Hanover  told  Gran- 
nie then  there  Avould  be  no  more 
need  of  her  coming  to  help  with 
dinner. 

"She  looked  awful  Avhen  I  told 
her,  just  like  I'd  hit  her  a  hard  blow 
in  the  stomach,"  Mrs.  Hanover  said 
recounting  the  incident  to  Mr.  Han- 
over. 

"Well,  won't  it  be  a  hard  blow  to 
her  stomach,  not  gittin'  it  full  o' 
your  good  vittles  every  day?"  and 
Mr.  Hanover  laughed  heartily  at  his 
own  jest. 

But,   Mrs.  Hanover  did  not  laugh 
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rlt  was-  late  in  the  fall,  and  the 
weather  was  growing  cold  now.  Gran- 
nie and  little  Elsie  could  be  seen  up 
the  mountain  every  day  dragging 
down  dead  limbs  and  old  roots  and 
dried  sticks.  Nobody  paid  any  at- 
tention to  them  for  everybody  in  the 
village  was  rushed  to  death  trying 
to  get  their  buildings  winter-proof 
and  their  own  woodsheds  filled  up 
;  gain  before  the  heavy  snows  fell. 

There  came  a  day  when  Grannie 
and  little  Elsie  were  not  seen  on  the 
mountainside  nor  in  the  village 
streets.  Along  towards  evening 
somebody  asked  somebody  else  where 
they  were.  Nobody  knew,  for  no- 
body had  seen  them  that  day. 

"I'll  just  run  down  the  road  and 
make  sure  they're  all  right,"  Mrs. 
Hanover  told  the  others.  As  she 
drew  near  the  weather-beaten  old 
farmhouse  that  had  sheltered  Gran- 
nie B  a.  s  c  o  m  for  seventy  years  a 
vague  uneasiness  filled  her  mind. 
There  was  no  sign  of  life  about  the 
place.  No  smoke  curled  from  the 
ehimney,  and  no  small  figure  dodged 
around  the  corner  of  the  house. 

Mrs.  Hanover  lifted  the  old  brass 
knocker  and  heard  the  echoes  re- 
sound through  the  old  house  and  die 
away  with  no  response.  In  alarm 
she  pushed  upon  the  unlocked  door 
and  stepped  inside. 

It  was  very  cold  in  the  kitchen, 
a  still,  penetrating  cold.  She  hur- 
r  i  e  d  through  the  cold  downstairs 
rooms  and  on  into  the  hall  calllins' 
shrill  and  loud,  "Grannie,  Grannie 
and  Elsie  !  Where  are  you  ? ' '  and 
as  no  answer  came  she  mounted  the 
stairs,  'her  knes  trembling  so  that 
she  had  to  catch  hold  of  the  railing. 

When  Mrs.  Hanover  came  to  Gran- 
nie's bedroom  actual  terror  had  her 
bv  the   throat.     Whv   had   she   come 


alone  on  such  an  errand?  Plenty 
of  the  women  in  the  village  would 
have  come  with  her !  But,  she  was 
here  now,  and  resolutely  she  pushed 
open  the  door,  and  with  her  tongue 
sticking  to  her  dry  throat  she  called 
thickly,    "Grannie,    you    sick?" 

"No,"  came  the  answer  in  a  very 
small,  thin  old  voice. 

"Then  what  in  the  world  be  you 
laying  there  in  bed  at  this  hour  o' 
the  day  for?  scaring  the  heart  out 
o'  folks?"  The  sudden  relief  Row- 
ing over  Mrs.  Hanover  made  her 
vindictive. 

"It's  cold  downstairs,"  Grannie  an- 
swered listlessly,  "so  we  got  in  bed 
to  keep  warm." 

"I'll  start  the  fire  and  make  a  cup 
o '  hot  tea,"  Mrs.  Hanover  said,  re- 
pentant immediately  for  her  impa- 
tience. She  rushed  downstairs  and 
searched  the  woodbox,  the  woodshed, 
and  the  cellar  for  some  kindling 
wood.     But  there  Avas  none. 

So  she  looked  in  the  pantry  to  see 
if  there  was  any  tea.  The  pantry 
shelves  were  clean  and  bare. 

She  ran  upstairs  again  to  ask 
Grannie  if  there  was  really  nothing 
to  eat  in  the  house.  And  this  time 
she  found  that  Grannie  was  past  tell- 
ing her  anything. 

In  a  panic,  she  ran  to  the  village 
and   summoned   Dr.   Crowley. 

When  the  old  doctor  had  felt 
Grannie's  pulse  and  pulled  away  the 
covers  from  the  emaciated  little  form 
that  lay  beside  her  on  the  bed.  he 
groaned,  and  his  groan  was  half  a 
growl. 

"A  plain  case  o'  starvation!  We 
must  git  Grannie  to  the  hospital  as 
quick  as  ever  we  can.  She's  that  far 
gone  nothin'  but  skilled  nursin'  can 
ever  bring  her  back,  an'  I  ain't  sure 
that  can.     The  little  critter  can  stav 
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over  to  my  house.  My  wife  will  be 
tickled  proud  to  have  her.  Here, 
help  me  to  git  them  both  wrapped 
up  warm  in  these  blankets !"  he  or- 
dered. 

At  the  hospital  Grannie  was  tuck- 
ed into  a  fresh,  white  bed,  in  a  nar- 
row, white  room.  Her  wrinkled  old 
face  looked  as  white  as  the  pillow. 
Long  days  she  lay  in  that  white 
room,  breathing  quietly ;  sometimes 
opening  her  dim  old  eyes  and  look- 
ing vacantly  around,  then  closing 
them  again.  , 

While  Grannie  was  lying  there  so 
still  in  the  hospital  many  things 
were  taking  place  in  Greenacre.  Lit- 
tle Elsie  in  a  new  coat  and  hat,  nice 
]/ittle  overshoes  on  her  feet,  and  red 
worsted  mittens  on  her  hands,  was 
sliding  on  a  real  sled  down  the  slop- 
ing lawn  in  front  of  the  doctor's 
house.  Her  blue  eyes  sparkled  with 
a  new  light,  and  her  cheeks  had  tak- 
en on  a  ruddy  glow.  She  waved  her 
red-mittened  hands  in  happy  greet- 
ing to  the  passersby. 

The  old  weather-beaten  farmhouse 
had  taken  on  a  coat  of  fresh  paint. 
The  woodshed  had  been  mysterious- 
ly filled  with  wood.  Strangely 
enough,  there  was  a  cow  in  the  cow 
shed,  chickens  cackled  in  the  hen- 
coop, and  a  pig  grunted  in  the  pig- 
pen. Staple  groceries  adorned  the 
pantry  shelves.  The  freshly  clean- 
ed and  white-washed  cellar  boasted 
of  barrels  of  potatoes,  apples,  cab- 
bages, turnips  and  carrots.  Rows  of 
jars  of  jelly  and  jam  wrinkled  at  the 
late  sunbeams  filtering  through  the 
small,  high  windows. 

Last  on  the  program  was  a  special 
town  meeting.  Silence  reigned  in  the 
crowded  town  hall  when  Dr.  Crow- 
ley rose  to  tell  them  what  they  all 
knew     very     well.       He    cleared     his 


throat  carefully  and  then _ began: 
"Friends  and  fellow-townspeople,  you 
all  have  known  our  dear  Grannie  Bas- 
com  a  long  time.  You  know  how 
faithful  she  has  been  to  her  duties 
and  obligations  here  in  this  village 
where  she  has  spent  the  years  of  her 
long  life.  She  was  always  in  her 
pew  in  church  on  Sunday  morning. 
She  was  at  the  prayer  meeting  as 
reg'lar  as  Wednesday  night  came 
round.  In  the  years  that  are  gone 
she  gave  of  her  means  to  relieve  the 
poor.  Even  in  her  old  age,  she  took 
in  an  orphan  grandchild.' ' 

Here  the  old  man  took  off  his  spec- 
tacles and  wiped  them  on  his  hand- 
kerchief. Other  eyes  grew  misty  as 
he  went  on : 

"You  all  know  how  Ave  got  so  ex- 
cited about  the  flood,  and  wrapped 
up  in  our  efforts  to  repair  our  build- 
ings that  we  let  these  two  almost 
starve  to  death  in  our  midst  without 
noticing." 

Sobs  broke  out  in  the  audience 
now.  They  '  had  loved  gentle  old 
Grannie  Bascom,  and  they  bitterly 
regretted  their  neglect  to  provide  for 
her. 

"There  is  no  need  to  say  any 
more.  We  are  here  to  make  what 
amends  we  can  for  our  un-Christian 
behavior.  I  want  to  head  the  list 
with  $10!),"  the  old  man's  voice  broke 
rnd  he  sat  down  abruptly,  amid  a 
burst   of  applause. 

"Another  hundred." 

"Seventy-Hve." 

"Fifty.'' 

And  so  on.  The  sum  greAv  and 
grew.  Everyone  m  arveled  at  his 
nei°hbor's',  generosity.  Not  a  name 
in  the  village  was  lacking.  When 
the  figures  were  added  the  amount. 
Avas  just  a  few  dollars  over  $1,000. 
Hoav    the    stricken    little    village    of 
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Greenacre  ever  managed  to  raise  a 
thousand  dollars  in  cash  in  one  af- 
ternoon has  always  been  a  mystery 
in-  the  towns  nearby. 

Grannie  Baseom  returning  home 
from  the  hospital  on  a  bright,  sunny 
morning  in  early  springtime,  found 
not  only  her  cow,  her  chickens  and 
her  pig  just  as  they  had  been  before 
the  flood— but,  what  set  her  to  wond- 
ering if  the  flood  had  been  just  a 
dream,   after  all,  her    thousand    dol- 


lars was  back  in  the  bank!  Dr. 
Crowley  gave  her  a  new  bank  book 
when  he  set  her  down  at  her  own 
door. 

"Weill,  I  ain't  got  no  cause  ter 
fear  gittin'  old  now,"  she  said,  smil- 
ing up  at  him,  and  then  she  explain- 
ed, "Land's  o'  mercy!  do  I  see 
aright  There's  chickens  runnin'  in 
th'  yard !  An'  somebody's  painted 
the  house !" 


INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Mrs.  Mattie  Fitzgerald  and  Miss 
Aupha  Wrenn,  matrons  in  charge  of 
the  Durham  and  Rockingham  Cot- 
tages, were  called  to  their  home  in 
Ruffin  this  week  on  account  of  the 
death  of  their  father.  Our  deepest 
sympathy  is  tendered  herewith  in 
their  hour  of  bereavement. 
— o  — 

Miss  Elizabeth  Grier  Blaine,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  of  Concord  High 
School  spent  last  Sunday  with  Miss 
Sarah  Boger,  daughter  of  Supt.  and 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Boger,  who  was  home  on  a 
brief  visit  from  N.  N.  C.  W.,  Greens- 
boro. Miss  Blaine  spent  a  number  of 
years  in  China,  her  parents  being 
missionaries  in  that  country  and  are 
now  stationed  near  Shanghai.  While 
the  young  lady  likes  the  U.  S.  and 
enjoyed  her  school-days  in  this  coun- 
try, she  is  considerably  interested  in 
the  Chinese  people  and  expressed  a 
desire  to  return  to  that  country. 
— o — ■ 

Instead  of  the  regular  Sunday 
School  session  last  Sunday  morning, 
the  lesson  hour  was  turned  over  to 
Oaptrin  David  Mikles,  of  the  Con- 
cord  Salvation   Army   Fost,   and  Ad- 


justant  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Ma'cGil- 
livray,  of  Charlotte.  After  our  boys 
had  sung  the  opening  hymn  Capt. 
Mikles  made  a  few  brief  remarks. 
Adjt.  Gillivray,  who  is  Financial  Sec- 
retary of  the  North  and  South  Car- 
olina Divisions,  S.  A.,  then  made  an 
interesting  talk  to  the  boys.  Mrs. 
MacGillivray,  who  has  an  excellent 
voice,  then  delighted  her  audience 
with  a  solo — "  'The  Old  Rugged 
Cross" — in  a  creditable  manner.  We 
were  glad  to  have  these  Christian 
workers  with  us  and  hope  they  will 
be  abb  to  visit  us  again  at  an  early 
date. 

Rev.  Paul  Hardin,  Jr.,  pastor  of 
Fortst  Hill  M.  E.  Church,  Concord, 
conducted  the  service  in  our  auditor- 
inium  last  Sunday  afternoon,  making 
an  interesting  and  helpful  talk  on: 
"Ask,  and  ye  shall  receive;  seek,  and 
ye  shall  find;  knock,  and  it  shall  be 
opened  unon  you."  He  was  accom- 
panied by  his  father  and  mother, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Hardin,  of  Char- 
lotte. In  conversation  with  Rev. 
Hrrdin's  parents,  Ave  learned  that 
they,  having    heard    their    son  speak 
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about  the  school  so  often;  how  he 
enjoyed  talking  to  the  boys  and  hear- 
ing them  sing,  they  decided  to  come 
with  him  at  his  next  appointment. 
Both  declared  they  were  delighted 
because  of  having  been  able  t  ?  visit 
the  institution  and  see  how  our  work 
is  being  carried  on. 
— o — 

Our  farm  manager  submits  the  Re- 
port of  Crop  Rotation  and  Demon- 
stration, at  the  Jackson  Training 
School  for  the  year  1931,  as  follows: 

Corn  harvested,  1,250  bu. ;  Ensil- 
age, 200  tons;  Corn  Stover,  50  tons; 
Soy  Beans  and  Pea  Hay,  75  tons; 
Oats  and  Austrian  Pea  Hay,  163  tons ; 
Lespedeza  Hay,  85  tons ;  Alfalfa 
Hay,  58  tons;  Mixed  Hay,  36  tons; 
Oats  Straw,  50  tons;  Oats,  3,332  bu.; 
Seed  Cotton,  61,100  lbs.;  Irish  Pota- 
toes, 700  bu. ;  Sweet  Poaatoes,  780 
bu. ;  Peaches,  450  bu. ;  Grapes,  24  bu. ; 
Honey,  125  lbs.;  Soy  Beans,  50  bu. ; 
Cow  Peas,  226  bu. ;  Peanuts,  150  bu. ; 
Crimson  Clover  Seed,  500  lbs. 

Value  of  truck  crop  used  at  home 
$3,461.68 

Value  of  whole  milk  used  at  home 
$15,923.10 

Value  of  beef  and  veal  used-  at 
home  $462.99 

Eggs,  $2,672.55;  Turkeys,  $120.00; 
Chickens,  $466.00;  Rabbits,  $102.00; 
Dressed  Pork,  $3,461.25. 

Improved  pasture,  40  acres. 
— o — 

The  spray  barrels,  pumps  and  hose 
are  being  made  ready  for  the  arrival 
of  the  spray  material,  when  Ave  will 
start  spraying  our  orchards.  This 
means  quite  a  job  for  us  as  we  have 
about  30  acres  in  orchards.  If  Ave 
•  Ion 't  harvest  a  real  crop  of  fruit 
tin's   year  it    will  not  be  our  fault. 


We  have  always  been  proud  of  the 
fact  that  Ave  have  been  able  to  pro- 
duce a  good  quantity  of  milk  for  our 
boys.  Any  visitor  coming  to  the 
school,  observing  the  setting  and  type 
of  barn,  etc>,  at  our  dairy,  can  read- 
ily see  that  the  dairy  has  been  a  big 
item  in  the  estimation  of  those  in 
charge  of  it.  We  were  made  espe- 
cially proud  last  Thursday  to  receive 
the  following  letter  of  congratula- 
tion, for  the  results  obtained  in  our 
dairy,  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  Home  Economics,  Ra- 
leigh : 

Dear  Sirs: 

Enclosed  you  will  find  your  Honor 
Roll  Certificate  for  the  1931  testing 
year. 

During  1931  there  were  93  herds  in 
the  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Associ- 
ations in  this  State.  Out  of  this 
number  34  herds  averaged  above  300 
pounds  of  fat,  which  entitles  each  to 
an  honor  roll  certificate.  This  is  an 
increase  of  50%  over  the  number  re- 
ceiving this  honor  in  1930,  Avhich 
sIioavs  that  marked  improvement  is 
being  made  in  the  production  of  the 
herds  doing  testing  work. 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
good  production  of  your  herd  last 
year  and  wish  for  you  a  good  high 
average  in  the  years  to  come. 

Yours  very  truly. 

J.  W.  W'rey, 

Extension  Dairyman. 

We  are  almost  as  proud  of  this 
commendatory  letter  as  a  mother  is 
Avhen  a  visitor  remarks  upon  the 
brightness  of  her  baby. 


REDUCED  ROUND  TRIP  FARES 
FOR  SHORT  TRIPS 

33  1-3  per  cent  Reduction  in  Travel 
Expense 

Round  trip  tickets,  sold  daily  between  stations  distance 
120  miles  or  less limit  2  days 

25  per  cent  Reduction  in  Travel  Ex- 
pense 

Round  trip  tickets,  sold  daily  between  stations  distance 
150  miles  or  less limit  6  days. 

Good  in  Coaches,  Parlor  and  Sleeping  Cars 

—  MULTIPLE  TRIP  — 
Newest  and  most  economical  ticket  ever  offered. 

Between  any  two  stations  on  Southern  Railway  System  for 
period  of  six  months. 

Good  for  individual  purchaser  and  between  stations  distance 
200  miles  or  less. 

Per  mile 

The  10-trip  ticket 2  l-2c 

The  20-trip  ticket 2c 

The  30-trip  ticket l-8c 

Good  in  Coaches  Only 
Ask  Ticket  Agents 
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WHY? 

"Why  can't  yesterday  come  back  any  more?" 
asked  a  childish  voice  "It  was  such  a  nice  day! 
Why  can't  it  ever  come  back?"  Many  an  older 
heart,  looking  back  longingly,  has  asked  the  same 
question.  But  whatever  yesterday  held  of  joy  or 
sorrow,  of  accomplished  task  or  wasted  effort,  has 
passed  out  of  our  reach  forever.  "Three  things 
come  not  back  again.  The  arrow  that  is  sped,  the 
word  that  is  spoken,  and  the  day  that  is  done." 

— Exchange. 
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WHY  HE  WAS  NOT  PROMOTED 

He   watched  the   clock   throughout   the   day; 

Not  when  to  work,  but  when  to  play. 

He  grumbled  always,  never  smiled, 

With  sad  complaint  his  hours  beguiled. 

He  was  not  prompt  on  hour  or  date 

But  even  came  "a  little  late." 

Upon  himself  he'd  not  rely 

On  others  leaned  before  he'd  try. 

Well  "I  forgot"  was  the  excuse 

He  had  on  hand  for  ready  use. 

He  took  no  forward  glance  ahead, 

"  'Tis  well  enough"  was  what  he  said. 

He  did  not  put  heart  in  his  work; 

Thereby  he'd  oft'  his  duty  shirk. 

From  blunders,  nothing  never  learned, 

From  wrong  to  right,  he  never  turned 

He  looked  upon  his  work  with  scorn, 

And  felt  "above  it"  he  was  born. 

For  friends  in  higher  up  degree 

He  never  sought  them,  no,  not  he 

To  be  the  foremost,  leading  man 

Was  not  his  dream  and  not  his  plan. 

"Half-done"  things  were  good  enough; 

He  was  no  diamond  in  the  rough. 

He  never  learned  the  things  to  do, 

But  looked  to  "bluff"  to  pull  him  through. 

He  never  sought  his  mind  to  train 

By  reading  poetry  or  prose. 
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To  him  such  training  was  all  vain, 
Compared  with  moving  pictures  shows. 
He  counted  dollars,  also  cents 
As  all  the  salary  he  got 
He  never  thought  that  duty  went 
To  make  of  life,  a  happier  lot, 
These  homely  lines  to  all  will  tell 
Why  higher  place  to  one  ne'er  came 
Who  ne'er  on  noble  things  did  dwell, 
But  called  the  whole  of  life  a  game. 

— Francis  D.  Winston. 


KIND  WORDS  HELP 


Nothing  in  the  world  pleases  the  editor  of  the  Uplift  more  than  to  realize 
the  selections — general  matter — meet  the  approval  of  the  many  readers  and 
well  wishers  of  the  little  Magazine  published  weekly  by  the  printing  class 
of  the  Jackson  Training  School.  These  approvals  filter  through,  finding 
their  way  to  the  office,  by  word,  letter  and  other  ways. 

Just  last  week  in  passing  through  the  Concord  National  Bank  we  saw  the 
veteran  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  school,  Mr.  D.  B.  Coltrane, 
closely  engaged,  reading  the  Uplift.  He  said,  "I  was  enjoying  the  article 
about  how  Mars  Hill  College  Survived  War."  In  his  commendatory  remarks 
he  added  "all  of  us  read  the  Uplift." 

These  are  the  things  that  make  life  easy.  Just  a  little  lift  biy'word  or 
smile,  as  we  pull  up  the  hiljl  with  the  hope  of  making  one  life  better  often 
turns  a  dull  gray  day  into  one  of  sunshine. 

Then  we  have  another  fine  friend  who  often  writes,  calling  attention  to 
certain  articles,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  a  good  thought  either  in  prose 
or  verse.  This  friend  lives  way  down  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  But 
he  keeps  in  touch  with  the  school,  and  lets  us  know  what  he  thinks  by  words 
of  approval.  This  fine  friend  is  none  other  than  Hon.  Francis  D.  Winston, 
Windsor,  N.  C,  who  writes  occasionally,  referring  to  different  articles,  and 
at  the  same  time  emphasizes  the  philosophy  and  lesson  to  be  gathered  there- 
from. 

His  last  contribution  is  given  in  this  issue  as  a  leading  editorial.  The 
thought  was  inspired  by  the  article  captioned,  "Why  He  Was  Not  Promot- 
ed," used   as  an  insertion  in  the  Uplift.     The   causes   of  "why  he   was   not 
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promoted"  are  given  briefly  as  follows:  He  watched  the  clock,  he  was  al- 
ways grumbling,  he  was  always  behind  hand,  he  did  not  believe  in  himself, 
his  stock  excuse  was  "I  forgot,"  he  was  not  ready  for  the  next  step,  he  did 
not  put  his  heart  in  his  work,  he  learned  nothing  from  his  blunders,  he  felt 
that  he  was  above  his  position,  he  chose  his  friends  from  his  inferiors,  he 
was  content  to  be  a  second  rate  man,  he  ruined  his  own  ability  by  half  do- 
ing things,  he  never  dared  to  act  on  his  own  judgment,  he  did  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  learn  how,  he  tried  to  make  bluff  take  the  place  of  ability,, 
he  thought  he  must  take  amusement  every  evening,  he  did  not  learn  that 
the  best  part  of  his  salary  was  not  in  his  pay  envelope. 

The  Hon.  Francis  D.  Winston  states  in  his  letter  the  reasoning  and  philo- 
sophy of  "why  he  was  not  promoted"  are  timely,  and  teach  a  wonderful  les- 
son. "I  am  giving  them  in  rhyme,  because  they  are  easier  to  learn,"  said 
our  fine  friend. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  the  interest  shown  by  Judge  Winston  was  prompt- 
ed for  the  good  of  our  boys — -feeling  they  could  memorize  an  article  in 
rhyme  sooner  than  one  without  a  rhythm,  knowing  that  the  thought  is  a  fine 
one  to  take  through  life. 


THE  SLOGAN— MILK  FOR  HEALTH 

"Milk-for-Health"  is  the  slogan  of  the  State-wide  campaign  which  the 
State  Board  of  Health  is  featuring  during  the  week  of  March  14-20.  This 
campaign  was  suggested  by  Governor  Gardner  as  a  part  of  his  comprehensive 
Live-At-Home  program.  It  was  his  idea  to  encourage  the  use  of  our  own 
dairy  products  and  "kill  two  birds  with  one  stone"  by  improving  the  health 
of  our  people  and  at  the  same  time  increasing  the  demand  for  dairy  pro- 
ducts. 

The  Campaign  has  been  outlined  by  the  State  Dept.  of  Sanitary  Engineer- 
ing, under  the  direction  of  Warren  H.  Booker,  Director,  and  has  been 
organized  through  the  local  Health  Departments.  Dr.  D.  G.  Caldwell  is 
Chairman  of  the  Milk-for-Health  organization  in  Cabarrus  County.  The 
value  of  dairy  products  is  being  laid  before  the  public  in  many  different 
ways,  and  several  active  committees  have  been  working  on  different  phases 
of  the  project. 

A  most  important  feature  of  such  an  educational  campaign  is  the  activi  - 
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ties  in  which  the  school  children  are  asked  to  participate.  These  take  the 
form  of  competition  in  the  writing  of  essays  on  milk,  postor  contests,  and 
contests  in  the  framing  of  clever  rhymes  about  milk.  These  competitive  ac- 
tivities are  rousing  much  interest  among  the  school  population  and  it  is 
hoped  that  some  very  original  materia]  may  be  developed  by  the  contest- 
ants in  Cabarrus  County.  Prizes  are  offered  in  the  State-wide  Campaign 
and  local  prizes  have  also  been  arranged  for.  Those  prizes  are  well  worth 
working  for  and  should  furnish  a  lively  incentive.  All  material  entered  in 
the  contests  must  be  finished  by  April  16th. 

Attractive  posters  have  been  placed  in  conspicuous  places  in  all  the  mills. 
The  Concord  Tribune  has  been  most  generous  in  giving  space  for  publicity 
about  the  campaign.  A  great  deal  of  literature  dealing  with  the  value  of 
milk  as  a  health  food  is  being  distributed  through  the  schools.  One  of  the 
movie  houses  is  running  a  notice  about  the  campaign  in  its  advertising 
strip.  The  Radio  Chairman  of  the  Federated  Women's  Club,  Miss  Jenn 
Coltrane,  broadcasted  over  WBT,  Charlotte,  as  to  the  value  of  milk  for 
health.     Every  practicable  means  is  being  used  to  put  the  idea  over. 

The  Concord  and  Kannapolis  merchants  have  been  very  cooperative  and 
many  of  them  are  featuring  milk  in  their  window  displays  for  the  week. 
Some  clever  ideas  have  been  developed.  Any  person  who  passes  through 
Concord  or  Kannapolis  during  the  week  of  March  14-20  will  have  the  gospel 
of  "Milk-for-Health"  preached  at  him  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

The  importance  of  the  spoken  word  has  not  been  forgotten,  and  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  talks  on  milk  to  be  made  in  all  the  town  schools 
and  in  the  larger  county  schools.  Teachers  are  asked  to  correlate  this  as- 
pect of  nutrition  with  their  other  material  for  the  week  so  far  as  possible. 

This  campaign  is  a  tribute  to  the  importance  of  the  dairy  cow  as  a  factor 
in  nutrition.  Milk  is  a  most  important  item  in  the  diet.  Every  one  should 
use  some  milk  every  day.  Practically  all  of  the  elements  required  by  the 
body  are  found  in  milk,  and  the  cow  has  well  been  called  the  "foster  mother 
of  the  race." 

No  other  single  food  furnishes  so  much  food  value  for  its  cost.  In  hard 
times,  peop/e  often  try  to  cut  down  the  food  budget  by  leaving  milk  out  of 
the  meal  but  this  )'.s  false  economy.  Milk  is  always  a  good  investment.  A 
quart  of  milk  will  furnish  one-half  the  total  energy  required  per  day  by  a 
child  of  five  and  one-fourth  the  amount  required  by  a  grown  person. 

No  other  single  food  is  so  good  an  investment  in  good  health  as  milk. 
Milk  is  necessary  for  the  formation  of  sound,  strong    bones    and  good  teeth. 
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A  lack  of  milk  in  young-  children  will  cause  rickets  and  malnutrition.  Milk 
is  ako  one  of  the  best  foods  to  use  in  preventing  or  curing  pellagra.  Pel- 
lagra is  as  prevalent  among  the  rural  people  in  North  Carolina  as  among  the 
urban  population.  A  dairy  cow  for  every  rural  family  in  the  state  would 
be  a  wonderful  safeguard  to  the  health  of  every  family.  Money  spent  in 
disease  prevention  is  so  much  better  invested  than  money  spent  for  doctor's 
bills. 

Clean,  safe  milk  for  every  person,  every  day,  is  the  aim  of  this  cam- 
paign. It  may  be  milk  to  drink,  milk  in  cream  soups  or  purees,  milk  in  des- 
serts or  baked  dishes,  but  the  use  of  "Milk-for-Health  is  urged  for  all. 


"TEMPUS  FUGIT" 

"Time  passes  all  too  quickly."  One  is  constrained  to  make  this  remark 
when  the  activities  of  the  younger  people  are  brought  to  us  of  maturer 
years. 

Not  many  days  ago  a  news  item  from  Hickory  read  that  Rev.  Paul  E. 
Scherer,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  Holy  Trinity  Lutheran  church,  New  York  City,  had 
been  selected  as  baccalaureate  speaker  for  Lenior  Rhyne  College  at  the 
close  of  this  semester.  Besides  the  same  story  told  that  Dr.  Scherer  was 
chosen  last  Summer  as  a  special  preacher  from  America  to  the  convocation 
in  London  held  under  auspices  of  a  great  religious  foundation. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  Dr.  Scherer's  forebears  are  North  Carolinians 
on  his  paternal  side,  from  CataAvba  County,  coming  from  a  long  line  of 
distinguished  ministers.  Dr.  Scherer's  father,  Dr.  M.  Gr.  Gh  Scherer,  now 
secretary  of  the  United  Lutheran  Chinch  of  America  was  pastor  of  St. 
James,  Concord,  when  Paul  was  a  mere  child.  There  are  Concordians  who 
recall  Paul  Scherer,  when  a  youngster  and  there  will  be  many  members  of 
the  St.  James  congregation  who  will  take  advantage  of  hearing  Dr.  Scherer, 
now  pastor  of  one  of  the  most  outstanding  Lutheran  churches  of  New  York 
City,  at  the  final  exercises  of  Lenior-Rhyne. 


PALM  SUNDAY 

The  Sunday  prior  to  Holy  Week  and  Easter  of  the  ecclesiastical  year  is 
Palm  Sunday,  observed  in  all  christian  churches  to  commemorate  the  Lord's 
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triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem.  His  coming  stirred  the  people,  some  were 
moved  to  the  needs  of  the  hour,  and  others  were  aroused  to  anger  and  fear. 

His  entrance  was  devoid  of  all  outward  trappings  of  kingly  station,  out- 
wardly he  had  the  appearance  of  a  humble  Jew,  but  by  inward  measure- 
ment, He  was  every  inch  a  King — afterwards  to  be  designated  as  the  King 
of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords.  He  did  not  wish  to  rule  by  force,  but  by  love 
the  power  that  showed  Him  to  be  the  Son  of  God. 

Many  Palm  Sundays  have  come  and  gone  since  that  first  day  when  the 
multitude  cried  saying,  "Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David,  Blessed  is  He  that 
cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord;  Hosanna  in  the  highest."  The  attitude  of 
the  masses  continues  to  remain  the  same,  but  despite  the  indifference  of 
some  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  sway  of  the  power  of  Christ  continues  to  be 
more  widely  extended. 

If     %     4c     *     #     *     #    '#     *     # 

GOOD  FRIDAY 

The  saddest  but  most  hopeful  day  of  the  church  year  is  Good  Friday- -sad 
because  the  memorial  recalls  the  final  payment  made  by  Christ  in  purchas- 
ing the  redemption  of  the  people  He  loved,  hopeful  and  joyous  for  its  mes- 
sage of  conquering  death  and  giving  instead  eternal  life. 

Good  Friday  brings  to  mind  the  climax  of  divine  love  for  on  that  day  Je- 
sus bore  the  cross,  He  climbed  Calvary,  was  fixed  to  the  cross,  spoke  His 
Avords  of  immeasurable  significance  and  was  crucified  that  through  Him  the 
debt  of  sin  should  be  cancelled.  For  this  blessed  privilege  we  sholud  join 
in  the  glad  hallelujahs  soon  to  be  sung  on  the  bright  resurrection  morn — 
Easter. 

If  one  needs  any  proof  of  divine  love  it  is  only  necessary  to  reflect  upon 
what  Good  Friday  symbolizes  and  rejoice.  Good  Friday  has  much  that 
should  make  us  review  the  picture  with  sorrowful  hearts,  but  more  to  mak» 
joy  emanate  in  the  hearts  of  mankind.     So  we  call  it  "Good  Friday." 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

With  Old  Hurrygraph 


"I've    shut    the    door    of    yester- 
day- 
It's  sorrows  and  mistakes; 

I've    locked    within    its     gloomy 
walls 

Past  failures  and  heartaches. 

And  now  I  throw  the  key  away 

To  seek  another  room, 

And  furnish    it    Avith    hope    and 
smiles 

And  every  springtime  bloom." 
— o — 

A  scientist  says,  "All  creatures, 
even  the  humblest,  enjoy  the  process 
by  which  they  earn  their  livelihood." 
I  have  noticed  that  this  is  quite  the 
case  with  politicians  and  mosquitoes. 
— o — 

Now  we  can  all  go  to  Europe,  or 
around  the  world.  The  steamship 
companies  have  begun  selling  tickets 
on  the  installment  plan ;  starting  to 
pay  sixty  days  after  you  get  back. 
That  sounds  good.  After  you  have 
been  and  failed  to  pay  the  install- 
ments— how  are  they  going  to  get 
the  trip  back,  or  the  back  trip;  or 
"somethin'  f ' 

— o — 

Some  of  the  folks  in  a  certain 
section  of  the  state,  ask  the  Illinois 
road  commission  for  concrete  high- 
ways to  cost  two  hundred  million 
dollars  .  .  .  The  Chicago  school 
board  passes  a  budget  calling  for 
$90,180,263  ...  Mr.  Hoover  wants 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  million  dol- 
lars for  a  power  and  irrigation  pro- 
ject for  the  Columbia  river  .  .  . 
Hard  times?  Why,  dearie,  where? 
— o — 

There  has  been  so  much  said  about 
hoarding    that    the    honest    commuter 


is  almost  afraid  to  go  out  in  his  gar- 
den and  plant  the  early  radish  and 
onion  and  other  seeds  for  fear  his 
neighbors  seeing  him  with  a  spade 
or  hoe,  will  think  he's  a  hoarder  go- 
ing out  to  bury  a  couple  more  dollars. 
■ — o — 

I  can't  say  what  I'd  like  to  say 
about  the  fiends  who  stole  Lindy's 
baby  If  laws  would  do  any  good  I 
hope  one  that  would  give  them,  and 
all  other  kidnappers,  summary  death, 
Avould  be  passed  in  every  state.  All 
I  can  do  is  to  join  with  the  rest  of 
you  in  hoping  with  every  breath  I 
breathe  that  the  baby  will  be  return- 
ed at  once  safe  and  sound.  The 
fiendish  deed  is  a  blot  on  our  na- 
tional escutcheon. 

— o — 

"The  remedy  for  the  distressing 
times  through  which  we  are  passing 
does  not  lie  in  the  issue  of  money  or 
credit,"  says  a  writer.  How  does  he 
know  this?  Money  and  credit  and 
invention  are  the  great  creators  of 
prosperity.  Certainly  credit,  which 
is  another  name  for  confidence,  is  a 
powerful  stimulant  t  o  commercial 
progress,  and  that  is  what  we  want 
more  than  anything  else,  is  it  not? 
— o — 

What?  For  centuries  mankind  has 
been  aghast  at  Nero  fiddling  while 
Rome  burned.  Yet  a  congressional 
committee,  when  the  country  is  ad- 
mittedly in  the  worst  condition  fi- 
nancially it  has  ever  been,  when  it 
must  borrow  money  by  the  billions 
to  meet  its  expenses,  and  when  there 
is  immediate  necessity  for  finding 
Avork  for  our  army  of  unemployed, 
decides  to  summon  the  dramatic  cri- 
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tics  of  the  country  to  Washington  to 
answer  charges  that  their  criticisms 
are  harmful  to  the  legitimate  stage. 
And  they  keep  on  forming  bureaus, 
and  ivestigation  committees,  galore, 
to  spend  more  money — or  rather 
throw  it  away.  Nero  was  a  piker. 
How  long,  0  Lord,  how  long? 
— o — 
Faith  is  the  thing  we  need  now 
more  than  anything  else.  Faith  in 
ourselves ;  faith  in  our  fellow  man ; 
and  faith  in  God.  Shakespeare  has 
said  that  ' '  There  are  no  tricks  in 
plain  simple  faith."  No  man  ever  at- 
tained or  achieved  anything  worth 
while  if  he  did  not  believe  somebody 
cared — usually  a  good  woman — mo- 
ther, sister,  sweetheart,  wife.  Then 
by  the  same  token  you  can  deal  with 
your  fellow  man.  Show  that  you  are 
interested  in  him ;  care  for  him  and 
help  him  all  you  can,  and  by  the  ex- 
hibition of  such  a  spirit  you  give  him 
hope  and  encouragement.  We  can 
never  over  estimate  the  power  of 
neighborly  kindness,  purpose  and 
will.  It  takes  hold  of  the  heart  of 
life.  It  spans  our  whole  manhood. 
It  enters  into  our  hopes,  aims,  and 
prospects.  It  holds  its  scepter  over 
happy  living,  our  business,  our  amuse- 
ments,   our   philosophy    and    religion. 


Its  sphere  is  larger  than  we  can  ima- 
gine. Cultivate  more  faith  in  your 
fellow  beings.  "Where  there  is  a 
will  there  is  a  way,"  is  an  old  and 
true  saying.  He  who  resolves  upon 
doing  a  thing,  by  that  very  resolu- 
tion often  scales  the  barriers  to  it, 
and  secures  its  achievement.  Faith 
is  the  dynamo  that  moves  all  the  ma- 
chinery of  a  human  being;  will  is  the 
root;  knowledge  the  stem  and  leaves; 
feeling  the  flower;  accomplishment 
the  fruit.  Let's  all  have  more  faith 
in  our  fellows ! 

■ — o — 
Now,  if  they  do  begin  using  news- 
papers for  clothing,  there  are  a  great 
portion   of   some   large   papers   which 
will  have  an  excuse  for  existing. 

— o — 
' '  Anti-hoarding ' '  means  o  p  p  o  s  i- 
tion  to  the  hoarding  of  large  sums  of 
money  which  should  be  kept  in  cir- 
culation by  either  spending  or  in- 
vesting it.  It  does  not  refer  to  the 
gold  many  people  have  hoarded  in 
their  teeth,  little  savings  accounts 
collected  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
all  kinds  of  taxes,  insurance  and  oth- 
er legitimate  bills.  But  I  am  not  ex- 
perienced enough  to  give  you  any 
concrete  ideas  on  hoarding.  All  my 
Life  I've  been  unloading. 


A  THANKFUL  HEART 
I  ask  no  greater  blessing,  Lord, 
Than  that  thou  givest  me 
So  vastly  more  than  I  deserve. 
But  this  I  ask  of  thee — 
Awake  and  grateful  every  hour 
Grant  me  a  humble,  loving  heart 
That  to  the  full  may  be 
For  gifts  so  full  and  free. 

— Clipping. 
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PURCHASING  POWER  OF  A  DOLLAR 


(Morganton    News-Herald) 


To  meet  present  conditions  there 
is  a  general  readjustment  all  around. 
Wages  are  lower  but  living  costs  are 
also  lower.  It  is  interesting  to  com- 
pare the  amount  a  dollar  will  buy  to- 
day with  what  it  bought  a  few  years 
ago.  One  of  our  exchanges  has  ar- 
ranged the  comparison  in  graphic 
form,  showing  a  grocery  list  of  to- 
day as  compared  with  what  the  same 
amount  woultd  buy  in  1920: 

In  1925— $28.50  bought  only  100 
pounds  of  sugar. 

In  1932— $28.50    buys    100    pounds 
of  sugar,  plus  these  items: 
100  pounds  of  Pinto  beans. 
98  pounds  of  flour. 
20  pounds  of  corn  meal.      . 
11  pounds  of  lard. 
10  pounds  of  honey  ham. 
5  pounds  of  the  finest  coffee. 
2  pounds  of  confectioners  sugar. 
1  pound  of  baking  powder, 
pounds  of  pure  honey, 
pound  of  pure  apple  jelly, 
pound    jar    of    pure    strawberry 

preserves, 
pounds  of!  cocoa, 
quart   of   salad   dressing. 
jar  of  relish, 
pints  of  Wesson  oil. 
tall  cans  of  condensed  milk, 
gallon  of  fancy  sour  pickles. 


1   quart   of  fancy   sweet  pickles. 
3  packages  of  macaroni. 
3  packages  of  Jello. 

1  pound  of  fancy  assorted  cakes. 
3  packages  of  oats. 

3  packages  of  grits. 
6  packages  of  baking  soda. 
6  cakes  of  laundry  soap. 
6  cakes  of  toilet  soap. 

2  pound  package  of  prunes. 
2  cans  of  asparagus. 

2  cans  of  pears. 

3  cans  of  early  June  peas. 
2  cans  of  peaches. 

2  cans  of  pineapple. 

10  cans  of  pork  and  beans. 

3  cans  of  hominy. 

3  cans  of  lima  beans. 

2  cans   of  fancy  green  peas. 

3  cans  of  fancy  sugar  corn. 

This  is  a  lengthy  grocery  list  and 
it  can  be  more  than  matched  in  dry 
goods  and  ready-to-wear  shops.  The 
prices  of  essentials  have  perhaps  not 
kept  pace  with  declining  Incomes, 
but  they  are  certainly  a  third  off. 
In  this  rapid  decline  of  prices,  mer- 
chants have  taken  severe  losses,  but 
they  have  met  conditions  with  great 
common  sense  and  discriminating 
buyers  can  live  at  least  one-third 
cheaper  today  than  they  could  at 
any  time   within   the   last   ten   years. 


Happiness  is  never  a  finished  thing.  It  grows  and  develops,  and  al- 
ways has  a  further  reach  ahead.  Pleasure  is  a  limited  thing,  with 
many  reactions  which  are  not  pleasant  at  all. — Selected. 
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WOULD  HAVE  THE  STATE  RENT  TEXT- 
BOOKS TO  PUPILS 

(Asheville  Citizen) 


Discussing  various  "collateral  is- 
sues before  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  in  a  radio  address  from  Sta- 
tion WPTF,  Raleigh,  recently,  Com- 
misioner  of  Revenue  A.  J.  Maxwell 
voiced  the  conviction  that  "one  of 
the  greatest  economies  that  can  be 
introduced  into  our  public  schools  is 
that  of  providing  some  way  by  which 
every  pupil  will  be  supplied  with 
necessary  books  and  school  supplies 
on  the  first  day  that  school  opens." 
Declaring  that  it  costs  the  tax- 
payers of  the  State  $150,000  a  day 
to  operate  the  six  months  term,  Mr. 
Maxwell  quotes  Dr.  Allen,  head  of 
the  public  school  system,  as  estimat- 
ing that  from  two  to  four  weeks  of 
the  school  term  loses  much  of  its 
efficiency  every  year  because  of  the 
delay  of  many  pupils  in  providing 
themselves  with  books  and  school 
supplies.  Prevailing  economic  condi- 
tions have,  of  course,  made  it  in- 
creasingly difficult  for  parents  to  sup- 
ply their  children  with  books  prompt- 
ly, especially  in  the  rural  sections, 
where  the  problem  is  the  more  seri- 
ous, because  the  average  school  term 


is  shorter. 

Mr.  Maxwell  does  not  believe  that 
North  Carolina  is  in  position  at  pres- 
ent to  assume  the  burden  #of  sup- 
plying free  textbooks  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools.  But  he  thinks  that  a 
plan  for  making  these  textbooks 
available  on  a  nominal  rental  basis 
is  practicable,  that  it  would  save  th<s 
parents  of  the  State  millions  of  dol- 
lars and  would  greatly  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  schools.  The  text- 
books, he  argues,  could  be  purchased 
in  wholesale  quantities  by  the  State 
and  he  adds  that  if  the  State  found 
it  impossible  to  get  reasonable  prices 
from  tTie  publishers  he  would  be  in 
favor  of  letting  the  State  print  its 
own  school  books,  as  Kansas  has 
done. 

Here,  it  would  seem,  is  a  sugges- 
tion calculated  to  challenge  the 
thought  and  attention  of  the  public 
in  general  and  of  the   school  people 

"in  particular  in  a  period  when  the 
necessity  of  eliminating  all  unneces- 
sary   costs    in    connection    with    the 

operation  of  the  schools,  as  of  every- 
thing else,   can  no  longer  be  denied. 


Let  him  who  gropes  painfully  in  darkness  or  uncertain  light,  and 
prays  vehemently  that  the  dawn  may  ripen  into  day,  lay  this  precept 
well  to  heart:  "Do  the  duty  which  lieth  nearest  to  thee,"  which  thou 
knowest  to  be  a  duty!  Thy  second  duty  will  already  have  become 
clea.rer. — Thomas  Carlyle. 
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OLD  INN  AT  SWANNANOA  SHELTERED 
HENRY  CLAY 

(Asheville  Citizen) 


More  than  a  century  and  a  quar- 
ter ago,  back  in  the  clays  when  suc- 
cess was  attained  by  90  per  cent  per- 
spiration and  10  per  cent  inspiration, 
George  C.  Alexander  cut  the  trees, 
made  the  lumber,  and  built  a  house 
at  Swannanoa  which  he  called  "Alex- 
ander Inn." 

It  is  still  standing,  has  been  mod- 
erately improved  and  added  to,  but 
the  original  part  appears  to  be  of 
service  for  many  years  yet  to  come. 
The  place  is  now  owned  by  Mrs.  R. 
D.  Alexander  and  is  called  by  its  ori- 
ginal name,  having  never  left  the 
family,  either  being  traded  for  or 
handed  clown  to  lineal  descendants. 

George  C.  Alexander,  who  was  born 
in  1790  and  died  in  1880,  was  the  son 
of  James  Alexander,  who  was  among 
the  first  settlers  of  Western  North 
Carolina.  Records  of  those  days 
show  that  the  first  settlement  of 
white  men  in  what  is  now  North  Car- 
olina west  of  the  Blue  Ridge  was 
famous  as  the  "Swannanoa  Settle- 
ment." James  Alexander  was  made, 
by  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  1791, 
one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  who 
composed  the  first  county  court  of 
Buncombe  eounty.  These  people  were 
Scotch-Irish  and  up  to  the  time  of 
death  George  C.  Alexander  wore  pan 
taloons  of  the  Dutch  (German)  type, 
buttoning  only  on  one  side  with  sus- 
penders of  the  same  material  sewed 
•  to  them. 

The  frame  of  this  old  inn  is 
macleof  huge  logs  notched  and  fitted, 
and  made  fast  at  the  corners  with 
wooden  pegs. 


The  floors  and  ceiling  were  made 
of  boards  planed  on  the  surface  and 
left  round  on  the  bottom  and  put 
clown  with  pegs.  At  this  time  nails 
were  only  made  by  hand  and  sold  for 
40  cents  per  pound.  This  frame  work 
is  still  intact  and  some  of  the  cor- 
ners are  still  to  be  seen,  displaying 
the  wooden  pegs. 

After  working  all  day  in  the  fields, 
young  Alexander  would  plane  the 
plank  for  the  floor  and  build  with 
the  aid  of  a.  torchlight  held  by  his 
wife.  The  women  of  the  family 
gathered  pine  knots  each  clay,  split 
and  tied  them  together,  making  the 
torches.  The  door  hinges  were  ham- 
mered out  of  iron,  swinging  the  door 
on  an  iron  bar  which  protruded  from 
the   wall. 

Before  the  time  of  railroads,  when 
stagechoaches  furnished  the  only 
means  of  transportation,  this  was 
one  of  the  few  stage  stop  inns  fur- 
nish i  n  g  accommodation  for  tran- 
s  i  e  n  t  s,  traveling  from  neighboring 
states,  and  was  well  known  in  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  in 
the  Carolinas.  Many  prominent  men 
of  the  day  stopped  here,  including 
Henry  Clay  and  others.  In  the  front 
part  of  the  house  Avas  a  trap  door 
made  to  hide  the  women  and  children 
when  molested  by  Indians. 

At  the  rear  of  the  house  stood  a 
long  barn  in  which  was  kept  the 
coaches  and  horses,  and  at  the  end 
of  a  •  day's  travel  the  tired  horses 
were  replaced  by  fresh  ones  in  order 
to  proceed  with  the  journey. 

The     first     postoffice     in     Western 
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North  Carolina  was  quartered  in  a 
one-room  cabin  in  the  yard  of  the 
Alexander  place  and  was  called 
Swannanoa.  It  was  kept  by  Orra 
Alexander,  maiden  daughter  of  the 
owner  of  the  place.  The  office  was 
later  moved  to  its  present  site  at 
Swannanoa  and  called  Cooper's  Sta- 
tion, and  still  later  changed  back  to 
the   name    Swannanoa  by   petition. 

This  building  was  also  used  as  a 
commissary  and  was  one  of  the  few 
trading  posts  in  this  section.  It  was 
later  used  as  a  store  managed  by  F. 
A.  Sumner  of  Asheville.  This  cabin 
was  torn  down  and  replaced  by  an- 
other that  is  now  standing  on  the 
foundation  of  the  original  one. 

The  large  and  ancient  shade  trees 
in  the  yard  lend  an  air  of  antiquity 
to  the  old  homestead  and  attract  the 


attention  of  many  passers-by.  A 
May-cherry  tree  in  the  back  yard, 
measures  15  feet  in  circumference, 
is  still  bearing.  Probably  one  of  the 
oldest  and  largest  trees  in  this  sec- 
tion is  an  oak  in  the  front  yard  mea- 
suring 19  feet  in  cfrcumference,  shad- 
ing a  spring  and  a  half  acre  of  the 
front  yard.  This  tree  was  topped 
by  George  C.  Alexander  in  1819,  who 
filled  the  hollow  part  of  the  trunk 
with  cement  and  dated  it.  At  pre- 
sent, the  largest  limbs  from  the  top- 
ped place  are  about  the  same  size 
as  the  old  cut  of  the  top,  which 
would  assure  an  estimation  of  its  age 
more  than  200  years.  A  tree  house 
has  been  bruilt  where  the  branches 
spread  and  steps  built  up  from  the 
ground. 


OLD  AND  NEW 


Oh,  sometimes  gleams  upon  our  sight, 
Through   present   wrong,    eternal   Right; 

Oh,  somtimes  gleams  upon  our  sight, 
Through  present  wrong,  the  eteral  Right; 

And  step  by  step,  since  time  began, 
We  see  the  steady  gain  of  man. 

That  all  of  good  the  past  hath  had 
Remains  to  make  our  own  time  glad, 

Our  common,  daily  life  divine. 
And  every  land  a  Palestine. 

Through  the  harsh  noises  of  our  day 
A  low,   sweet  prelude  finds  its  way; 

Through  clouds  of  doubt  and  creeds  of  fear 
A  light  is  breaking,  calm  and  clear. 

Henceforth  my  heart  shall  sigh  no  more 
For  olden  time  and  holier  store; 

God's  love  and  blessing  then  and  there, 
And  now,  and  here,  and  everywhere. 


— Whittier 
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OVERTIRED 

By  Laura  B.  Gray 


A  pale  little  fellow  of  about  three 
years  sat  at  my  table  in  a  hotel.  Be- 
fore him  was  a  delicious  dinner,  but 
the  child  held  his  thin  little  chin  in 
his  hand,  and  looked  at  the  food 
with  a  nauseated  expression.  His 
mother  sitting  beside  him  urged, 
coaxed  and  threatened  by  turns  be- 
cause he  would  not  eat  his  good  din- 
ner. The  poor  child  tried,  but  the 
food  seemed  to  stick  in  his  throat. 
In  due  time  the  meat  course  was  re- 
placed by  a  plate  of  ice  cream :  this 
he  ate.  Then  the  mother  turned  to 
me,  and  said:  "I  don't  know  why 
my  son's  appetite  is  so  poor.  I  take 
him  out  every  morning;  today  I  took 
him  down  to  the  sea>  a  mile  and  a 
half  away.  We  walked  all  the  way 
there,  and  Teddy  played  about  on 
the  sand  while  I  sat  in  the  shade  and 
knitted;  I  cannot  bear  the  glare  of 
the  sun  on  the  sand  myself.  Then 
we  walked  all  t  he  way  back ;  he 
ought  to  have  a  good  appetite.  Yes- 
terdy  we  walked  two  miles  round 
the  park,  and  then  Teddy  played 
with  some  children  while  I  rested, 
but  no  matter  what  I  do  he  never 
will  eat  his  dinner." 

I  looked  at  the  wistful  little  face 
pale  under  its  tan,  dark  circles  un- 
der the  eyes,  and  my  heart  ached  for 
that  poor,  tired  baby.  I  looked  from 
him  to  his  mother,  and  noted  what  a 
fine,  sturdy  woman  she  was,  and  I 
thought  of  those  little  thin  legs  that 
ran  about  in  the  hot  stm  while  mo- 
ther sat  in  the  cool  shade  and  knit- 
ted. No  wonder  he  could  not  eat ; 
he  was  too  tired,  too  utterly  exhaust- 
ed. I  longed  to  tell  his  mother  so, 
but  I  dared  not. 


Some  days  later  Teddy  came  to  the 
table  Avith  a  very  pretty  young  wo- 
man who  explained,  in  answer  to  my 
inquiry,  that  Teddy's  mother  had 
been  called  away  suddenly  and  that 
she  was  taking  care  of  the  boy.  To 
my  surprise  the  child  ate  a  good  din- 
ner and  was  brighter  and  chatty. 

"Well,  Ted,  what  did  you  do  this 
morning?"  I  asked,  for  Ave  had  be- 
come great  friends. 

' '  Oh,  I  had  a  lovely  time.  I  made 
nice  pictures  Avith  crayons  that  Aun- 
ty gave  me,  and  I  Avent  to  sleep  in 
the  park." 

"'Yes,"  explained  the  aunt,  "  it 
AA^as  so  hot  today,  I  thought  AATe  AArould 
just  rest  quietly  in  the  park.  So 
Teddy  and  I  fed  the  SAvans,  and  then 
we  made  pictures,  and  Avhile  Teddy 
Avas  coloring  them  I  read  him  a  story, 
and  the  first  thing  I  kneAA7  the  boy 
was  asleep,  so  I  let  him  sleep,  and 
the  morning   passed   quickly. ' ' 

"Noaat  is  my  chance,"  I  thought, 
so  as  soon  as  the  lad  had  left  the 
table  I  unburdened  myself  and  told 
her  hoAA"  much  I  thought  the  little 
felloAA-  needed  rest.  The  aunt  agreed 
Avith  me,  and  I  asked  her  hoAv  she 
came  to  understand  children  so  well, 
and  this  AATas  her  anSAver:  "I  always 
try  to  put  myself  in  the  place  of  the 
child  and  then  intensify  the  feeling. 
I  felt  this  hot  day,  that  if  I  Avere  no 
stronger  than  Teddy,  I  Avould  rather 
rest  in  the  shade  than  do  anything 
else.  Children  very  often  do  not 
knoAV  enough  to  rest;  A\-e  must  help 
them  when  there  is  danger  of  their 
getting  too  tired,  by  finding  restful 
things  for  them,  to  do.  Tomorrow  I 
am  going  to  get  a  little  go-cart,  and 
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then  we  can  easily  reach  the  beach, 
and  other  places,  where  he  can  play. 
I  shall  see  that  Teddy  rides  most  of 


the  way,  for  I  am  strong  and  he  will 
get  plenty  of  exercise   while  there." 


HUNTING  A  PLAYMATE 

By  Emma  Florence  Bush 


Once  there  was  a  little  boy  named 
Carl  who  had  no  one  to  play  with. 
There  was  not  one  little  boy  or  girl 
that  lived  near  him  and  he  was  very 
lonely. 

One  day  father  made  him  a  cart 
out  of  an  old  box  and  some  wooden 
wheels,  but  it  wasn't  any  fun  play- 
ing all  alone.  So  Carl  took  his  cart 
and  walked  down  the  street  hunting 
for  a  playmate.  He  saw  a  little 
gray  cat  walking  along. 

"Kitty  cat,  kitty  cat,"  said  Carl, 
"won't  you  come  and  play  with 
me?"  He  picked  her  up  and  put 
her  carefully  into  his  cart,  where 
she  curled  up  and  went  to  sleep.  All 
at  once  she  woke  with  a  start. 

"Dear  me,"  she  said  in  kitty  cat 
language.  "I  must  hurry  and  catch 
that  mouse  in  my  mistress'  pantry," 
and  she  jumped  out  of  the  cart  and 
ran  home  as  fast  as  her  little  legs 
could  carry  her. 

Carl  was  very  lonely  after  she 
went.  He  dragged  his  cart  up  the 
street  and  down  the  street  until  he 
met  a  little  brown  dog  with  yellow 
eyes. 

"Oh,  little  brown  dog,"  he  cried, 
picking  him  up  and  putting  him  in 
the  cart,  "come  and  play  with  me," 
and  he  dragged  the  cart  up  and 
down     the     street     while     the     little 


brown  dog  with  the  yellow  eyes  sat 
up  in  it  looking  all  around. 

All  at  once  the  little  brown  dog 
remembered  "B  o  w-w  o  w-wow,"  he 
said.  "It  is  time  for  my  master  to 
be  coming  home  and  I  must  go  to 
meet  him."  He  jumped  out  of  the 
cart  and  ran  home  as  fast  as  his 
short  little   legs  could  carry  him. 

"Oh,  dear!"  said  little  Carl,  "no 
one  wants  to  play  with  me." 

Then  he  looked  across  the  street 
to  the  house  where  Auntie  May 
lived.  She  had  just  put  Baby  Ray 
in  his  little  pen  and  had  gone  into 
the  house,   and  Ray  was  fretting. 

"Auntie  May,"  said  Carl,  running 
across  the  street,  "please  may  I  drag 
Ray  in  my  cart?  I  will  be  oh  so 
careful." 

Auntie  May  put  a  soft  blanket  in 
the  bottom  of  the  cart  and  put  Baby 
Ray  on  it,  and  Carl  dragged  him 
carefully  up  and  down  the  sidewalks 
until  Auntie  May  called  to  him. 

"It  is  time  for  Ray  to  have  his 
luncheon,"  she  said.  "You  must  have 
some  cookies  and  a  glass  of  milk, 
too." 

Carl  ate  the  cookies  and  drank 
the  milk,  then  he  ran  home  to  tell 
mother  about  his  morning,  and  Avhat 
a  nice  playmate  he  had  found. 
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BENJAMIN  NATHAN  CARDOZA 

(Charity  &  Children) 


Cardoza,  the  new  appointee  for 
the  Supreme  court  bench  succeeding 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  by  President 
Hoover,  is  a  Jew,  a  Democrat  and  a 
bachelor,  is  61  years  old,  and  has  a 
picturesque,  thin  face,  a  high  fore- 
head, a  high  bridged  nose  and  blue 
eyes.  He  lives  in  an  old  fashioned 
mansion  in  New  York  City.  He  re- 
tains the  nearly  even  balance  of  the 
court  on  major  economic  and  social 
questions  and  holds  the  liberal  view 
of  Brandeis  and  Holmes.  There  was 
an  unanimous  chorus  of  approval 
from  Senators  of  all  factions  im- 
mediately after  Mr.  Hoover  sent  Car- 
doza's  nomination  to  the  Senate, 
which  makes  certain  his  early  nomi- 
nation. Senators  as  far  away  in 
their  public  views  of  questions  as 
Mr.   Hoover,   like    Senator  Norris   of 


Nebraska  and  Senator  Reed  of  Penn- 
sylvania, voted  empathically  in  his 
favor  and  Senator  Walsh  of  Mon- 
tana said  of  him,  "He  is  one  of  the 
ablest  judges  in  America.  He  will 
grace  the  Supreme  bench  with  digni- 
ty and  learning  and  fill  the  niche 
made  vacant  by  Justice  Holmes.  He 
is  a  liberal  in  tendency  without  be- 
ing a  radical."  There  will  be  two 
Jews  on  the  Supreme  court  if  Judge 
Cardoza  is  confirmed.  The  Jews  are 
noted  for  their  adherence  to  law, 
having  been  for  centuries  the  most 
law  abiding  people  in  the  world. 
They  know  the  law,  having  been 
trained  under  the  great  lawgiver, 
Moses,  and  are  eminently  fit  to  be 
judges  of  the  law,  and  the  court  will 
be  greatly  strengthened  by  the  addi- 
tion of  these  two  great  Jews. 


The  easy  roads  are  crowded, 

And  the  level  roads  are  jammed; 

The  pleasant  little  rivers 

With  drifting  folks  are  crammed. 

But  off  yonder  where  it's  rocky, 

Where  you  get  a  better  view, 

You  will  find  the  ranks  are  thinning 

And  the  travelers  are  few. 

Where  the  going's  smooth  and  pleasant 

You  will  always  find  the  throng, 

For  the  many,  more's  the  pity, 

Seem  to  like  to  drift  along; 

But  the  steps  that  call  for  courage 

And  the  task  that's  hard  to  do, 

In  the  end  results  in  glory 

For  the  never-wavering  few. 

— Our  Missions 
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THE  REINDEER  AND  THEIR  HERDERS 


By  Nora  Burglon 


Before  the  Scandinavian  peninsula 
was  settled  by  the  Nordics  who  now 
inhabit  that  region,  another  people 
and  another  race  owned  this  part  of 
the  world;  but  being1  less  aggressive 
than  the  Scandinavian  races  they 
were  driven  northward  with  the  in- 
coming wave  of  Nordics,  and  there 
in  that  part  of  the  Scandinavian  pe- 
ninsula where  the  sun  sets  in  No- 
vember and  does  not  again  appear 
until  the  last  part  of  January,  a 
fragment  of  this  ancient  Northern 
race  is  still  found.  They  are  the 
Laplanders. 

They  jiossess  some  of  the  traits  of 
the  Asiatics,  although  they  are  white- 
skinned  and  blue-eyed.  It  is  thought 
that  they  may  be  descendants  of  the 
Magyars. 

In  thinking  of  the  Laplanders  one 
also  thinks  of  the  reindeer  who  are 
as  dependent  upon  the  nomad  as  the 
Laplanders  are  dependent  upon 
them.  Admirable  animals  they  are 
with  a  disposition  like  a  western 
broncho  and  the  endurance  of  a  cam- 
el. Yet  there  is  something  about 
the  instinct  of  this  animal  which  sur- 
passes either  of  these  other  for  with 
an  unerring  certainty  he  knows  where 
to  find  the  lichen  pastures  even  when 
the  land  is  covered  over  with  six 
feet  of  snow.  A  herd  of  deer  pro- 
duces a  most  unusual  type  of  pic- 
ture when  seen  feeding  upon  the 
lichen  under  the  snow,  since  all  that 
is  visible  of  the  deer  is  the  nervous 
tail  which  keeps  switching  back  and 
forth  busily  signalling  to  anyone, 
who  may  be  interested,  that  he  has 
found  food.  When  seen  in  the  win- 
ter time  when  there  is    no    sunlight 


on  the  tundra,  the  observer  may  stop 
and  wonder  for  a  long  time"  before 
he  finally  realizes  what  these  moving 
objects  scattered  over  the  snow 
wastes  really  are,  for  one  may  see 
some  three  thousand  tails  moving 
above  the  snow  representing  but  one 
herd.  Some  winters  w*hen  the  cli- 
mate becomes  mild  followed  by  a 
freeze  the  deer  suffer  greatly  because 
the  ice  crust  cuts  them  as  they  dig 
for  food.  The  winter  of  1929-1930 
had  such  severe  col|d  in  the  north 
that  the  deer  stampeded  and  refus- 
ed to  leave  their  summer  pastures. 

Just  how  disagreeable  these  ani- 
mals can  be  when  they  wish  can  on- 
ly be  fully  realized  by  watching 
one.  The  Laplanders  have  such 
great  respect  for  the  temper  of  the 
reindeer  that  they  build  their  "pul- 
kas"  (sleds)  in  such  a  way  that  they 
can  turn  them  over  quickly  and  take 
refuge  under  the  sleds.  The  sled  is 
hollowed  out  of  a  section  of  log  to 
make  it  strong  enough  to  withstand 
the  pounding  of  the  deer's  hoofs 
when  he  goes  on  a  rampage.  He 
uses  his  front  feet  as  a  weapon  and 
ber.ts  out  his  wrath  upon  the  bottom 
of  the  upturned  pullka  as  if  it  were 
a  war-drum.  Should  the  Laplander 
not  be  fortunate  enough  to  get  un- 
der the  pulka  in  time,  the  maddened 
deer  would  use  his  hoofs  upon  the 
man.  These  fits  of  temper  are  gen- 
erally brought  about  when  the  ani- 
mal becomes  very  tired.  For  that 
reason  the  Laplanders  take  care  not 
to  drive  the  animal  more  than  a  cer- 
tain distance  before  another,  animal 
is  put  into  his  place.  The  pulka 
deer,   or  the   swift    deer,    run    thiee 
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times  as  fast  as  the  swiftest  horse. 
Pack  deer  correspond  to  our  dray 
animals  and,  whille  suited  to  their 
work,  have  not  the  speed  of  the  sled 
deer. 

The  training  of  a  deer  is  a  very 
tedious  process.  The  pulka  deer  is 
first  put  into  training  at  the  age  of 
three  and  is  trained  for  two  years 
before  he  is  fit  to  do  any  actual 
work,  before  this  time  he  is  as  wild 
as  any  of  the  prairie  cattle  and  must 
be  lassoed  when  wanted.  Many  mer- 
ry scrambles  take  place  between  the 
deer  and  the  master  before  the  Lapp 
gets  the  upper  hand  for  these  reso- 
lute little  creatures  are  born  fight- 
ers. It  is  seldom  that  a  deer  ever 
becomes  so  submissive  that  he  will 
come  up  the  way  a  horse  does  and  al- 
low the  harness  to  be  put  upon  him. 
One  cannot  help  but  think  that  he 
enjoys  giving  the  Laplander  as  much 
trouble  as  possible.  The  Lapp  drives 
with  one  line.  When  he  throws  it 
to  one  side  it  means  go,  when  he 
throws  it  to  the  other  side  it  means 
stop.  The  reindeer  has  no  middle 
speed.  He  shoots  out  across  the 
tundra  like  a  streak  of  light;  it  takes 
an  expert  to  stay  in  the  pulka  after 
the  deer  has  started  out,  as  the  sled 
runs  on  a  narrow  keel  from  one  to 
three  inches  wide,  and  sways  back 
and  forth  like  a  boat  in  a  storm.  The 
reason  the  keel  is  put  on  the  sled 
instead  of  runners  is  to  produce  a 
greater  speed,  for  it  really  skates 
along  instead  of  running  along  as  a 
runner  would. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  watch 
these  people  manage  when  they  are 
moving.  When  a  hillside  or  moun- 
atin  is  reached  it  would  be  impos- 
siblje  for  the  deer  to  run  down  the 
incline  with  the  sled  for  it  would 
travel  faster  than  the  animal,  so  the 


sleds  are  bound  together.  One  deer 
goes  ahead  and  becomes  the  rudder, 
the  rest  of  the  animals  are  hitched 
to  the  sleds  behind  and  become  the 
brakes. 

In  order  that  the  occupant  of  the 
sled  may    not    be    pounded  to  death 
against  the  back  of    it,    on   a  swift 
ride,  the  inside  of  the  pulka  is  rib- 
bed, lined  with  furs   and  laced   over 
er  the  top  with  a  skin  to  assist  the 
rider    to    maintain    his     balance    by 
hanging  on  to  the  prow  with  his  toes. 
On  a'  long  journey    the    Laplander 
does  not  stop  to  cook  meals  but  eats 
the  venison  he  has  put  inside  of  his 
kapta    for    such    an    occasion.      The 
meat  has  to  be  put  next  to  the  body 
of  the  traveler  to  keep  it  from  freez- 
ing. However,  it  is  very  seldom  that 
one  of  these  nomads  takes  long  jour- 
neys   across    the    tundra    alone.      His 
whole  family  follows,    of    the  whole 
village  when  they  are  on  their  way  to 
the  summer  or  winter  pastures.     Due 
partly    to    climatic    conditions   it   is 
necessary  for  the  Laplanders  to  move 
their  deer  from  the  tundra  lands  of 
the  interior  to  the  fjords  and  moun- 
tains of  the  coast  in  the  summer  and 
back  to  the  tundra  again  in  the  win- 
ter.    In   the   winter   the   snow   is    so 
deep    on    the    summer    pastures    that 
the  deer  would  be  unable  to  dig  down 
deep  enough  to  reach  the  moss   and 
brush  they  feed  upon,  but  if  the  cli- 
mate  did   not   compel,  them   to   move 
about,    the    deer-fly    probably  would. 
It  is  known  by  the  name  of  gad-fly 
in   the   north   and  is   a   frightful   en- 
emy of  the  reindeer  as  it  deposits  its 
eggs  in  the  hide  of  the  deer  as  soon 
as  the  weather  becomes  warm.     This 
egg  incubates  in  the  skin  of  the  rein- 
deer and  emerges  as  a  wTorm  the  fol- 
lowing year,  so  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  deer  make  for  the 
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cold  mountain  regions  as  soon  as  it 
turns  warm. 

This  animal  is  born  for  the  in- 
tense cold.  Warm  weather  makes 
him  listless  and  weak.  In  the  fall 
he  is  fat  and  strong,  but  often, 
weakened  by  hard  winters  of  long, 
hard  digging  and  slender  pastures, 
he  dies  when  the  trying  heat  of 
spring  comes.  The  male  deer  es- 
pecially has  a  difficult  time  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  as  he  is  without 
horns  with  which  to  protect  himself; 
but  has  the  sore  horn-bumps'  on  his 
head.  These  make  him  into  a  shrink- 
ing coward,  which  both  calves  and 
females  seem  to  know,  for  they  make 
life  so  miserable  for  him  that  the 
males  are  most  times  put  into  a  herd 
by  themselves.  It  is  interesting  to 
watdh  a  buck  uncovering  a  patch  of 
moss  for  himself,  only  to  be  driven 
away  by  a  calf  who  claims  the 
fruits  of  the  other's  labors. 

The  Laplander  depends  upon  the 
reindeer  for  almost  all  of  his  wants. 
The  hide  gives  him  clothing  and 
shoes.  The  shoes  are  made  by  the 
mother  of  the  family  just  as  the 
clothing  is.  The  blood  is  saved  and 
dried,  p  o  w  d  e  r  e  cl  and  mixed  with 
flour  for  bread.  The  meat  is  dried 
for  venison  and  may  be  seen  on  the 
drying  scaffolds  at  any  time  or  on 
the  racks  set  on  top  of  the  houses 
in  the  permanent  villages.  On  ac- 
count of  the  dry  air  of  the  north, 
meat  may  be  dried  in  the  sun  with- 
out danger  of  its  spoiling.  Side  by 
side  with  the  dried  venison  dried  fish 
may  also  b<e  seen,  as  the  Laplanders 
depend  upon  fish  for  food  also.  In 
days  gone  by  the  milk  of  the  rein- 
deer was  also  used,  but  now  the 
goat  provides  that  luxury  as  well  as 
the  goat  cheese  which  is  used  in  the 
coffee  in  place  of  cream,  just  as  the 


salt  is  used  in  place  of  sugar. 

The  reindeer  also  provides  a  shel- 
ter over  the  heads  of  the  nomads  as 
many  of  the  tents  are  made  out  of 
reindeer  skin,  though  vadmal,  on  ac- 
count of  being  porous  to  the  air,  is 
more  popular. 

A  reindeer  is  worth  some  fifty 
kronor.  Often  these  Laplanders  have 
three  thousand  animals  so  they  can- 
not be  called  poor,  exactly. 

In  the  winter  the  Laplanders  wear 
two  suits  of  furs,  one  with  the  fur 
turned  in,  the  other  with  the  fur 
turned  out.  To  keep  their  feet  from 
freezing  they  wear  hair-wool  socks, 
knit  out  of  wool  blended  with  human 
hair  to  make  them  warmer.  They 
stuff  their  shoes  with  the  Lapp-grass 
which  is  heat  generating,  taking  care 
to  remove  the  grass  in  the  evening 
and  drying  it  out  upon  their  chests 
AY'hile   they   are   sleeping. 

The  tent  or  kota  of  the  nomads  is 
heated  by  an  open  fire,  sometimes 
upon  the  ground  and  sometimes 
in  a  raised  hearth,  depending  upon 
whether  the  Lapps  are  wanderers  or 
permently  located.  There  are  three 
distinct  kinds  of  Lapps.  The  sea 
Lapps,  river,  and  nomads;  of  these 
the  nomads  are  the  most  advanced, 
and  intelligent.  They  are  the  ones 
who  follow  the  reindeer  while  the 
others  earn  their  livelihood  mostly 
by  fishing.  If  they  have  any  rein- 
deer herds  these  are  herded  by  the 
nomads.  The  Laplanders  have  a  say- 
ing to  the  effect  that  "still  water  is 
muddy"  which  refers  to  the  Lapps 
who  do  not  move. 

The  home  life  of  the  Laplanders 
is  very  simple  by  necessity.  On  ac- 
count of  the  intense  cold  of  the  far 
north  it  is  necessary  for  the  people 
who  wish  to  live  there  to  live  in  close 
proximity  to  each  other.     Regardless 
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o:0  how  many  there  are  in  a  family 
they  all  sleep  on  the  floor  of  the 
tent  upon  skins  under  which  are  sev- 
eral inches  of  juniper  boughs  to  make 
the  bed  more  springy  and  the  floor 
less  drafty.  If  a  traveler  shares  the 
hospitality  of  their  tent  a  section  of 
the  tent  is  turned  over  to  him,  and 
a  dog,  if  it  happens  to  be  in  the  win- 
ter time;  for  clogs  in  this  region 
serve  not  only  for  watching  purposes 
but  also  as  bed  warmers.  Because 
dogs  are  very  important  in  the  life 
of  the  north,  the  young  dogs  are 
given  almost  the  same  care  as  a 
young  child. 

The  Lapp  infant  is  given  almost 
the  same  sort  of  quarters  as  the  In- 
dian baby,  only  the  Kompse  of  the 
Lapp  baby  resembles  somewhat  a 
wooden  shoe.  The  infant  is  bedded 
down  in  moss  and  wrapped  in  furs 
and  skins.  When  the  bed  is  to  be 
made  fresh  the  moss  is  removed  and 
other  put  in  its  place.  These  chil- 
dren never  get  any  water  baths  but 
are  rubbed  with  oil  instead,  nor  do 
the  adults  bathe  in  the  winter  time 
at  all.  Matters  of  no  greater  inpor- 
tanc  can  wait  until  summer  and 
warm  weather.  When  the  clothes 
are  changed-  and  fresh  garments  put 
on,  those  taken  off  are  suspended  at 
the  end  of  a  pole  outside  of  the  tent 
and  allowed  to  flutter  about  thus  for 
several  days.  If  there  are  unwanted 
creatures  in  the  garments  they  freeze 
and  fall  off  and  the  garments  are 
clean,  in  the  Lapp  sense,  and  ready 
to  be  donned  again.  After  all,  sani- 
tation is  a  matter  of  geography  also; 
and  is  a  very  recent  innovation  in 
some  parts  of  Europe. 

In  the  past  the  Laplanders  were 
very  superstitious,  believing  in  witch- 
craft and  trolls,  but  since  they  have 
become  christianized  they  have    put 


away  these  old  beliefs,  and  are  today 
very  genuine  Christians  both  in  belief 
and  practice. 

The  governments  of  Norway  and 
Sweden  now  supply  these  people  with 
teachers  in  their  schools  so  that  often 
a  Laplander  may  be  versed  in  many 
languages.  These  people  are  shrewd 
and  deep  thinkers.  The  Scandinavi- 
ans avoid  business  dealings  with  the 
half-caste  Lapps  whenever  possible 
for  invariably  they  out-scheme  them 
on  their  own  deals. 

White-skinned  and  blue-eyed  are 
these  nomads  and  some  of  the  young 
Laplanders  are  very  good  looking. 
The  children  in  their  gay  costumes 
and  bright  caps  are  as  attractive  as 
dolls.  They  are  dressed  exactly  as 
the  older  Lapps,  even  to  carrying 
pack-sacks  at  a  very  early  age.  It 
is  this  training,  which  makes  them 
able  to  carry  tremendous  packs  for 
figures  no  larger  than  theirs.  Their 
kapta  or  blouse  serves  as  a  sort  of 
pack-sack  also,  for  here  everything 
from  groceries  to  puppies  may  be 
carried. 

The  Lapp  women  make  the  shoes. 
In  the  north  no  one  buys  these 
'"komagar"  unless  they  are  made  by 
hand.  That  is  because  those  which 
are  made  by  hand  are  water  proof  as 
the  Lapp  women  chew  up  all  the 
seams  into  a  pulp  after  the  sewing- 
is  completed;  when  this  leather 
dries  it  contracts  about  the  holes 
made  by  the  needle  so  that  water 
cannot  penetrate. 

These  nomads  are  very  artistic  and 
have  a  good  eye  for  color.  Their 
summer  costumes  are  a  study  in  col- 
or never  to  be  forgotten.  Not  only 
are  they  expert  at  tanning  hides, 
they  are  also  beautiful  weavers. 

In  the  winter  time  the  Lapp  is 
rarely    seen    without  his    skis.      He 
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can  travel  upon  them  swiftly  and  can 
leap  over  wide  chasms  on  them.  So 
fast  do  they  travel  -upon  their  skis 
that  most  of  their  hunting  is  done 
with  clubs.  They  pUrsue  their  game 
and  overtake  it.  Unlike  other  peo- 
ple who  have  become  civilized,  these 
people   have    not   given   up   the    cus- 


toms of  their  forefathers.  Indeed, 
imitating  outsiders  in  dress  is  de- 
cidedly frowned  upon,  so  the  ages 
pass  these  people  by  without  dis- 
turbing them  in  the  tranquility  of 
their  living  and  thinking.  They  have 
found  life  good  and  seek  not  to  im- 
prove it. 


Be  charitable  before  wealth  makes  thee  covetous. — Selected. 


VIEWPOINTS 

(Selected) 


One  of  the  keenest  disappointments 
in  pastoral  experiences  is  the  general 
unwillingness  of  c  o  1 1  e  g  e-bred  men 
and  women  to  do  their  fair  share  of 
the  work  in  the  Church.  It  seems 
that  in  most  cases  a  college  educa- 
tion, particularly  in  our  secular  in- 
stitutions of  learning,  has  a  demoral- 
izing effect  which  incapacitates,  or  at 
least  makes  unwilling,  for  construc- 
tive service  in  the  Church.  If  there 
is  one  thing  that  our  modern  institu- 
tions are  not  implanting  into  the 
hearts  of  our  young  folks  it  is  the 
idea  of  service.  The  college  graduate 
in  the  congregation  is  usually  a  busy 
critic  but  a  poor  worker.  He  seems 
to  have  acquired  a  supercilious  and 
disdainful  attitude  towards  the  low- 
ly efforts  of  the  Church  and  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  considers 
them  below  his  dignity.  We  number 
among  our  flock  seventy  men  and 
women  of  college  training,  of  whom 
only  ten  have  shown  any  inclination 


to  become  deeply  interested  in  the 
activities  of  our  Church  life.  As  a 
rule  our  college  graduates  attend  the 
services,  but  we  have  found  it  almost 
impossible  to  enlist  them  in  positions 
where  their  educational;  advantages 
might  give  promise  of  superior  use- 
fulness.— Paul  Lindemann. 

"Whatever  the  avenues  of  cultural 
satisfaction  which  may  occupy  my  at- 
tention during  the  week,  I  come  to 
the  house  of  God  with  a  hunger  of 
soul  which  only  the  Bread  of  Life 
will  satisfy.  On  the  Lord's  Day  I 
want  release  from  the  world  of  eco- 
nomics, science,  literature,  art,  poli- 
tics, and  social  reform.  Even  the 
humblest  servant  of  God  who  will 
lift  my  vision  to  the  Saviour  and  un- 
fold in  simple  terms  the  treasures  of 
His  Word  places  me  in  greater  debt 
than  the  most  brilliant  apologist, 
though  he  be  endowed  with  the  wis- 
dom of  the  ages." — Hugh  R.  Monro. 
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A  TRUE  INDIAN  STORY 


By  A.  M.  Barnes 


The  New  England  woods  were 
>w  with  the  colors  of  autumn. 
Squirrels  were  scampering  from  tree 
to  tree,  seeking  nuts  to  add  to  their 
winter  store.  Even  the  birds  were 
busy,  for  each  must  have  a  snug  re- 
treat ready  when  the  deep  snows 
came  and  the  bitter  winds  blew 
tihrough  the  forest. 

A  young  man.  a  pack  carried  on 
his  back,  appeared  on  one  of  the 
trails  leading  through  the  woods.  He 
was  a  tall  young  man  of  slender 
build  and  delicate  features.  He  did 
not  look  strong,  and  yet  he  was 
equipped  apparently  for  a  journey 
t  h  r  o  u  g  h  the  wilderness,  even  for 
camping-out. 

The  young  man,  David  Brainerd, 
was  as  yet  in  his  early  twenties, 
and  just  the  year  before  this  fall 
when  he  had  started  on  a  long  jour- 
ney into  the  wilderness,  in  1744,  he 
was  ordained  to  the  ministry.  Prior 
to  that  time  he  had  been,  at  his  own 
request,  a  regularly  appointed  mis- 
sionary to  the  Delaware  Indians.  He 
had  already  established  one  mission, 
that  at  Crossweekrung,  New  Jersey. 
And  he  had  built  at  another  place 
<a  church  entirely  for  the  Indians, 
the  very  first  Indain  church  in  all 
our  country.  Now,  as  he  trudged 
along,  his  face  glowed  happily  at  the 
remembrance  of  the  scene  in  this 
church  on  a  previous  Sunday  when 
he  had  given  their  first  communion 
to  his  Indian  converts,  thirty-two  of 
them.  He  saw  again  their  eager, 
glowing  as  he  had  sat  with  them 
about  the  communion  table.  How 
happy  he  had  made  them  by  telling 
the    Wonder    Story    of    a    Saviour's 


love.  He  had  studied  their  languages 
so  that  he  might  make  it  all  plain 
to  them  and  he  had  the  Testament  in 
their  language  wdiich  the  Rev.  John 
Eliot  had  translated  and  published 
some  years  before. 

Now  he  was  answering  a  call,  a 
call  that  he  could  not  resist.  The  In- 
dians of  a  settlement  far  aAvay  across 
the  wilderness,  hearing  of  what  this 
young  white  man  who  loved  them 
had  done  for  the  red  men  of  the 
New  Jersey  and  Massachusetts  set- 
tlements, had  sent  messengers  to 
plead  with  him  to  come  and  tell  them 
the  Wonder  Story.  Leaving  his  as- 
sistant in  charge  of  the  missions,  he 
was  setting  forth  on  the  perilous 
journey,  for  he  Avell  kneAv  it  was 
perilous,  every  mile  of  it;  that  he 
was  risking  his  life  to  undertake  it. 
Between  him  and  these  Indians,  who 
were  pleading  for  the  gospel,  was  a 
section  of  the  wilderness  occupied 
by  bands  of  hostile  red  men,  bitterly 
aroused  a.gainst  the  white  people  be- 
cause of  the  lands  that  had  been  tak- 
en from  them.  They  had  decreed 
death  to  any  white  man  who  dared 
to  enter  their  territory. 

Where  one  trail  through  the  forest 
crossed  another,  David  Brainerd 
found  a  little  band  of  friends  await- 
ing him.  They  were  from  the  near- 
by town  of  Northampton,  Mass., 
where  he  had  spent  his  boyhood  and 
young  manhood  in  the  home  of  the 
Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  whose  pro- 
tege he  was.    , 

One  of  the  men  put  his  hand  on 
the  youth's  shoulder  as  he  said, 
"David,  we  have  come  to  dissuade 
you  from  this  rash  journey.     It  must 
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be  as  clear  to  you  as  it  is  to  us  that 
you  are  risking  your  life  to  under- 
take it."  But  they  could  do  nothing 
with  him.  He  answered  all  their 
arguments  with  the  one  firm  state- 
ment, "The  call  has  come  and  I  must 
answer  it." 

"But  why,"  he  was  asked,  "why, 
if  you  feel  you  must  go,  do  you  not 
wait  for  a  better  season,  for  the  late 
spring,  or  the  beginning  of  sum- 
mer?" 

"All  seasons  are  alike  for  the  Mas- 
ter's work.  He  who  watches  over 
the  birds  will  care  for  me,"  was  his 
answer. 

They  stood  looking  after  him  with 
wistful  eyes  and  aching  hearts.  No 
one  of  them  ever  expected  to  see  him 
again;  and  each  one  of  them  knew 
that  this  young  man,  who  had  earn- 
ed at  Yale  College-  a  record  for  bril- 
liant scholarship,  had  had  calls  to 
the  pastorate  of  some  of  the  fore- 
most churches  in  New  England.  And 
yet  he  had  refused  them  all  for  the 
hardships  of  a  missionary's  life 
among  the  Indians.  He  had  deliber- 
ately chosen  to  live  in  a  rough  one- 
room  cabin  that  he  had  himself  built, 
to  live  mainly  on  boiled  corn  brought 
to  him  by  the  Indians,  and  to  sleep 
on  a  bed  of  straw.  When  friends 
protested,  he  had  said,  "There  are 
many  ready  for  soft  places,  but  few 
will  take  the  hard  ones."  Then,  af- 
ter a  pause,  "No  hardship  borne  for 
Christ's    sake   is   really    hard." 

And  now  he  was  gone  into  the 
wilderness,  to  face  hardships  and 
perils  that,  as  he  himself  said,  "the 
name  of  my  precious  Saviour  may  be 
made  known  among  the  heathen." 

He  had  been  so  rash  as  to  go  on 
the  journey  without  a  guide  and  at 
the  end  of  the  second  day  he  was 
lost  in  the  wilderness,  an  almost  im- 


penetrable wilderness  it  was  proving 
to  be.  He  slept  in  the  forest  two 
nights,  and  then,  on  that  third  day, 
as  he  was  still  wandering,  uncertain 
of  the  way,  the  dread  Indian  war- 
whoop  rang  out,  and  there  in  the 
path  stood  a  band  of  savages  with 
hideously-painted  faces  and  toma- 
hawks raised  ready  to   strike. 

"You  have  come  spying  on  us," 
the  chief  said  to  him,  glaring  angri- 
ly. "Now  you  must  die.  The  white 
man  in  his  greed  has  taken  nearly 
all  our  lands.  There  is  but  little 
left,  and  now  they  would  take  that." 

Fortunately,  Brainerd  understood 
their  language. 

"I  am  no  spy,"  he  replied,  "but 
a  friend.  I  am  brother  to  all  the  red 
men.  There  are  many  who  know  and 
love  me.  You  must  not  harm  me, 
for  I  am  about  my  Father's  business, 
which  must  be  done." 

"Who  is  your  father?"  queried 
the  chief. 

"God;  the  one  and  only  God;  the 
heavenly  Father,  yours  and  mine. 
He  made  us  all,  the  red  man  as  well 
as  the  white  man.  And  He  loves 
and  cares  for  all." 

"Why,  this  is  strange  talk!"  said 
the  chief.  "I  never  heard  the  like 
of  it  before.     Tell  me  more." 

He  did  tell  them  more,  much  more. 
And  there  in  the  forest,  to  a  band  of 
savage  red  men,  whose  weapons  had 
been  lifted  to  slay  him,  because  of 
the  hate  in  their  hearts  for  the  whole 
white  race,  the  old,  old  story  was 
told.  And  now  no  longer  were  the 
cruel  tomahawks  held  threateningly, 
and  the  eyes  that  had  contained  so 
much  of  hatred  moments  before  were 
now  softened  to  a  new,  strange  won- 
der. 

The  chief  begged  him  to  come  with 
him  to  their  village,  so  that  he  could 
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tell  to  others  of  his  people  that  Sto- 
ry of  Wonder.  Brainerd  told  him 
he  could  not  do  so  then,  but  he  prom- 
ised him  he  would  visit  them  on  his 
way  back.  They  stood  aside,  those 
grim  warriors,  to  permit  him  to  de- 
part in  peace.  And  not  only  this, 
but  the  chief  sent  two  of  them  with 
Brainerd  to  put  him  on  the  right 
trail  to  the  settlements  to  which  he 
was  bound. 

On  the  return,  however,  the  young 
missionary  was  unable  to  keep  his 
promise  to  ..visit  the  chief 's  village. 
He  was  seriously  wounded  by  an  In- 
dian arrow  shot  at  him  from  ambush. 
He  had  just  strength  enough  to 
reach  an  Indian  village  when  he  col- 
lapsed and  was  ill  for  weeks.  These 
Indians,  convinced  that  he  was  no 
enemy,  took  him  in  and  eared  for 
him.  The  squaws  nursed  him  and 
healed  his  wound.  He  told  these 
people  of  the  heavenly  Father  who 
loved  them.  In  wonder  they  listen- 
ed,  and  had  many  questions  to  ask. 

("If  God  is  our  Father,"  one  ques- 
tioned, "if  He  really  loves  us,  why 
has  He  gone  away  and  left  us?"  "He 
has  not  left  you,"  Brainerd  replied. 
"His  presence  is  all  about  you.  He 
speaks  to  you  in  the  wonders  He  has 
made;  in  the  songs  of  the  birds,  in 
the  flowers,  the  fruit  on  the  trees, 
tfhe  moon  that  gives  its  silvery  light 
at  night,  the  stars  that  twinkle,  and 
the  glorious  sun  that  brightens  the 
world  day  by  day." 

An  old  man,  his  face  quivering, 
wanted  to  know,  "Am  I  not  too  old 
and  withered  up  for  God  to  love  me? 
How  coulid  he  care  for  such  as  I 
am?"  "But  He  does  care  for  you, 
my    friend,"    said    Brainerd.      "He 


loves  and  cares  for  all,  the  old  as 
well  as  the  young,  the  white  man  and 
the  red  man."  They  believed  what 
^ie  told  them,  because  they  loved  and 
trusted  him,  and  they  knew  that  he 
loved  them.  They  said,  "We  love 
him  because  we  know  that  he  means 
us  only  good,  for  he  is  himself  good. ' ' 
When  the  day  came  that  he  had  to 
leave  them,  they  followed  him  with 
tears  and  lamentations,  beseeching 
him  not  to  go  away  from  them. 

Never  physically  strong,  David 
Brainerd 's  health  soon  gave  way  un- 
der the  heavy  tax  he  put  on  it.  He 
woul|d  allow  himself  no  rest,  so  eag- 
er was  his  desire  to  give  the  gospel 
to  the  Indians.  In  1747,  broken  in 
health,  he  sought  the  white  settle- 
ments  for  care  and  nursing.  He 
found  a  loving  welcome  in  the  Ed- 
wards' home.  He  was  engaged  to  be 
married  to  Miss  Jerusha  Edwards, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards. When  she  had  pled  with  him 
to  be  merciful  to  his  frail  body  and 
give  up  his  life  of  hardships,  he  're- 
plied, "And  leave  all  those  souls  to 
grope  in  darkness?  No,  no,  no!"  He 
died  October  9,  1747,  when  only 
twenty-nine  years  old.  To  the  very 
last  his  thoughts  dwelt  upon  the 
work  of  missions. 

His  life,  though  brief,  left  a  last- 
ing influence.  The  story  of  his  cour- 
age, his  heroic  endurance  in  the  face 
of  perils  and  hardships,  has  influ- 
enced others  to  be  strong,  courage- 
ous and  steadfast.  There  is  the  rec- 
ord of  more  than  one  life  consecrat- 
ed to  missions  after  reading  the  he- 
roic story  of  David  Brainerd,  the 
first  missionary  to  the  American  In- 
dians. 


Only  what  we  have  wrought  into  our  character  during  life  can  we 
take  away  with  us. — Selected. 
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THE  CHOICE 

By  Don  Kelvin 


Without  a  second's  hesitation,  Har- 
ry turned  his  car  sharply  to  the 
rig-ht  and  crashed  into  an  expensive- 
looking  coupe  which  was  parked  at 
the  curb.  A  lady  came  running 
down  the  steps  of  the  house  across 
the  street;  then  almost  before  the 
sound  of  rending  metal  had  ceased 
she  had  caught  up  the  little  child 
that  Harry  had  avoided  by  so  nar- 
row a  margin,  and  was  shaking  her 
head  like  a  sort  of  fist  in  the  luck- 
less  driver's   face. 

"You  careless  galoot !"  she  explod- 
ed. "Do  you  know  you  nearly  killed 
the  child?" 

His  sudden  stop  had  shaken  Har- 
ry so  much  that  he  did  not  feel  like 
arguing  the  matter  with  her,  but  his 
last  thought  before  the  residents  of 
the  street  arrived  on  the  scene  en 
masse  was  that  if  only  the  same  peo- 
ple had  owned  both  the  child  and 
the  coupe,  his  bill  would  not  be  so 
big. 

But  things  never  happened  that 
way.  He  could  hardly  expect  it  in 
this  case,  anyway,  because  he  had 
had  no  right  to  buy  a  car.  He  had 
paid  only  $50  for  the  thing,  but  that 
was  his  entire  captial,  and  he  could 
not  pay  any  damages  he  might  in- 
cur. 

His  mother,  a  widow,  had  put  it 
in  this  way :  "Harry,  there  are  a  lot 
of  young  people  nowadays  just  liv- 
ing up  to  every  cent  they  have.  Some 
of  them  are  buying  cars  when  they 
should  be  buying  bicycles,  and  us- 
ing money  for  gas  that  should  be  go- 
ing into  the  bank.  A  man's  first 
duty  to  society  is  to  provide  for  him- 
self, and  that  means  even  through  a 


non-earning  period  and  the  extra  ex- 
pense of  sickness. 

The  man  who  owned  the  coupe  was 
at  last  coming  out  of  the  house.  He 
came  quite  calmly,  as  though  he 
were  about  to  survey  a  car  in  a 
show-window  with  a  view  to  buying. 
When  he  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
steps,  he  looked  over  the  hood  at  the 
bent  running  board,  and  smashed 
light,  and  imagined  the  rest.  Then 
he    turned    to    Harry. 

"Well?"  he  said. 

It  took  Harry  by  surprise,  this 
calm.  Even  the  casual  passers-by 
who  had  been  attracted  to  the  scene 
"were  more  excited  than  he. 

"I'm  sorry,"  said  Harry.  "The 
child  there  just  happened  to  be  be- 
tween your  car  and  the  opposite 
curb,  or  I  wouldn't  have  hit  your 
car." 

"Let  us  go  inside,"  suggested  the 
man.  "We  may  be  able  to  come  to 
an  understanding." 

Harry  went  with  alacrity,  for  he 
had  had  his  fill  of  being  the  center 
of  this  crowd  of  people. 

The  man's  name  was  Reynolds. 
When  they  got  inside,  he  did  not  im- 
mediately talk  of  wrecks  and  ex- 
penses. Instead,  he  quizzed  Harry 
about  himself  and  his  family.  He 
found  out  that  Harry  was  eighteen, 
had  just  been  graduated  from  high 
school  four  months  before,  and  was 
working;  that  his  mother  was  a  wid- 
ow and  in  receipt  of  an  income  from 
the  Government  because  her  husband 
had   died   while   in   the   civil   service. 

He  did  talk  of  damages,  though, 
eventually.  It  was  agreed  that  he, 
Mr.    Reynolds,    would   get    his    coupe 
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repaired,  and  that  Harry  would  pay 
the  bill  at  the  rate  of  $5  a  week. 

"It  may  take  you  two'  years  to  pay 
it,"  he  gave  -warning. 

Harry  would  not  have  been  sur- 
prised at  a  magnificent  gesture  of 
some  sort  from  this  man;  his  mien 
Avould  lead  a  person  to  expect  some- 
thing like  that.  But  Harry  had  not 
counted  on  sliding  out  of  his  obliga- 
tion, and  he  thanked  Mr.  Reynolds 
for  allowing  him  so  much  time  to 
pay  it. 

As  he  left  his  host  introduced  him 
to    'Mrs.   Reynolds." 

"You're  Mr.  Reynolds'  wife,  I  sup- 
pose," said  Harry. 

"No,  I'm  his  sister-in-alw.  Mr. 
Reynolds  boards  with  us."  That  was 
about  all  Harry  found  out  about  this 
man,  who  had  taken  such  an  interest 
in  him. 

His  own  car  nad  suffered  little 
damage  from  the  encounter,  and  he 
was  able  to  drive  it  away  from  the 
scene,  where  a  knot  of  people  still  re- 
mained. 

His  arrangement  with  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds had  included  a  stipulation  that 
he  call  every  Saturday  with  his  $5 
paiyment.  The  first  Saturday  in  ad- 
dition to  the  $5  saved  from  his  salary 
he  was  able  to  present  Mr.  Reynolds 
with  $28  realized  from  the  sale  of  the 
car  that  had  caused  all  the  damage. 

"You  got  only  $28  for  that  car? 
asked  Mr.  Reynolds. 

"Yes,"  acknowledged  Harry.  "I 
thought  1  had  made  a  good  buy  at 
$50  a  month  ago,  but  I  guess  I  was- 
n't so  clever,  after  all." 

"Do  you  expect  to  buy  another 
when  you  get  this  cleaned  up?"  was 
iihe  next  question. 

"I  really  don't,"  answered  Harry. 
"I'm  scaling  down  my  living  to  my 
income,  and   that   doesn't    include   a 


It  certainly  did  not  include  a  car, 
but,  surprisingly  enough,  it  did  in- 
clude several  things  that  it  had  nev- 
er included  before.  One  was  flowers, 
and  another  was  chocolate,  and  amaz- 
ingly enough  the  fair  recipient  of 
these  favors  was  his  mother.  The 
weight  of  the  debt  hanging  over  his 
head  forced  a  self-denial  upon  him 
lihat  ruled  out  many  harmless  little 
extravagances  that  he  had  felt  to  be 
due  of  a  young  man.  With  all  these 
ruled  out  he  found  he  was  saving 
more  than  $5  a  week.  This  account- 
ed for  the  flowers  and  chocolates  that 
made  an  appearance  in  the  litle  cot- 
tage once  in  a  while. 

His  manager  at  the  plant  where 
he  was  shipping  clerk  called  him  in- 
to his  office  one  day.  He  said  a 
friend  had  recommended  Harry,  and 
if  he  would  learn  typewriting,  he 
could  go  up  a  step.  Here  was  oppor- 
tunity knocking,  and  Harry  was  let- 
ting no  opportunities  knock  in  vain 
these  days.  So  he  began  to  study 
typewriting. 

Harry  got  home  a  little  earlier 
than  usual  one  day  to  find  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds just  leaving  the  house.  He  re- 
turned Harry's  greeting  with  a  smile. 

"I  guess  you  wonder  why  I  am 
here,"  he  said.  "I  think  you  might 
ask  your  mother.  She  will  tell  you." 
Harry's  mother  did  not  seem  quite 
ready  to  tell  him.  She  finally  said  it 
was  just  about  the  bill,  and  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds was  very  much  pleased  at  the 
way  he  was  keeping  up  his  payments. 

The  amout  of  the  bill  was  $158. 
At  the  end  of  five  months,  Harry 
found  he  had  paid  $138  of  it.  In  ad- 
dition he  had  learned  typewriting 
and  received  a  promotion,  and  be- 
sides this  had  increased  his  small  al- 
lowance   to    his   mother   to   help   her 
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with  the  rent  and  food,  a  difficult  ry,"  said  Mr.  Reynolds,  "let  me  con- 
problem  on  the  small  amount  she  re-  gratulate  you  on  being  the  owner  of 
ceived  from  the  Government.  $138,    which    your    mother  has  been 

Altogether,   he  regarded  it  as  five  keeping    for    you    up    on    the    shelf 

months   of  progress  and  five  months  there.     I    have    been    bringing  it  to 

in  which  he  had  found  himself.  her  each  week.     Let  me  congratulate 

When   he    came   home   early   again  you,  too,  on  choosing  to  hit  my  coupe 

the   front   door  of  the   little   cottage  rather    than    my    little     girl,     whose 

was  open.     He  walked   in   as    usual,  troubles    have    been    enough,  dear 

and  called:   "Hello,  mother."  knows,   without   a   mother    all    these 

The  answer  did  not  come  from  the  years.     And  now  I    think    it's    your 

kitchen,  but   from    the    living    room,  turn  to  do  the  congratulating." 

and  Harry  stopped  to  look  in.  There  With  that  he  stood  up,  and  brought 

was   not    only    his    mother,   but   Mr.  Harry's  mother  up  beside  him  so  that 

Reynolds  as  Avell.     But  that  was  not  the  two  of  them  stood  there  togeth- 

all,  for  the  little  girl  he  had  nearly  er,  looking    absurdly    happy    over 

run    down    five    months    before    was  something.     There  was  no  mistaking 

there,  to.  who  was  to  be  congratulated. 

"Oh!"    was   all   he   could   manage.  "Oh!"  said  Harry  again. 

"In  answer  to  your  question,  Har- 


LOCATING  THE  CAPITAL 

Among  the  troublesome  questions  which  confronted  Congress  in  the 
early  days  of  the  republic  was  that  of  selecting  a  permanent  seat  of 
government.  Between  1774  and  1788  the  old  Continental  Congress 
held  sessions  at  various  times  in  no  less  than  eight  different  towns. 

These  were  Philadelphia;  Baltimore;  Lancaster,  Pa.;  York,  Pa.; 
Thenton,  N.  J.;  and  New  York.  This  continual  moving  about  of  the 
seat  of  government  caused  Francis  Hopkinson,  one  of  the  signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  facetiously  suggest  that  the  capital 
he  placed  on  wheels,  so  that  it  might  be  readily  moved  from  place  to 
place  as  desired. 

Wen  the  new  government  under  the  present  constitution  was  formed 
in  1789,  the  seat  of  government  was  temporarily  located  in  New  York, 
but  was  removed  to  Philadelphia  the  following  year.  After  much  dis- 
cussion the  present  site  was  selected  and  the  corner-stone  of  the  capi- 
tol  was  laid  by  President  Washington  on  September  18,  1793,  with 
Masonic  ceremonies. 

The  government  was  removed  to  Washington  in  1800,  during  the 
administration  of  President  Adams.  Of  the  condition  of  the  place  at 
that  time  a  writer  says:  "The  new  city"  streets  and  parks  existed  on 
paper  only.  New  arrivals  saw  gangs  of  laborers  making  the  first  im- 
provements since  the  clearing  of  the  forest  trees  on  what  has  become 
the  most  historic  street  in  the  country,  the  broad  stretch  of  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue." — Reidsville  Review. 
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Mr.  T.  L.  Grier  has  been  called  to 
his  home  in  Harrisburg  on  account 
of  the  serious  illness  of  his  father, 
Dr.  S.  A.  Grier. 


a  member  of  our  staff  who  has  been 
undergoing  treatment  there  for  the 
past  two  weeks,  is  much  improved 
and  expects  to  be  home  soon. 


The  regular  service  in  the  audi- 
torium last  Sunday  afternoon  was 
conducted  by  Rev.  T.  W.  Fogleman, 
pastor  of  McGill  Street  Baptist 
Church,  Concord. 


Ten  new  boys  were  received  last 
Wednesday  and  placed  in  the  Receiv- 
ing Cottage,  where  they  will  remain 
two  weeks  before  being  assigned  to 
the  other  cottages. 


Mr.  Carriker  and  his  carpenter 
shop  boys  have  been  working  at  the 
dairy  barn  this  week,  where  they 
screened  the  windows  and  made  con- 
siderable repairs  to  the  dairy  equip- 
ment. 


Our  young  tonsorial  artists,  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  Poole,  have 
been  busily  engaged  all  this  Aveek 
giving  the  boys  a  much  needed  hair 
cut,  which  makes  a  decided  improve- 
ment in  their  appearance. 


We  are  informed  by  reports  from 
the  U.  S.  Veterans'  Hospital,  Ports- 
mouth, Va.,  that  Mr.  R.  H.  Walker, 


Mr.  W.  L.  Moore,  Concord  nur- 
seryman, recently  presented  the 
school  with  a  truck  load  of  Lagus- 
trum.  We  are  very  glad  to  get  such 
a  donation  as  the  school  is  in  need 
of  additional  shrubbery  in  several 
parts  of  the  campus.  Mr.  Moore  has 
our  thanks  for  this  valuable  gift. 


Mr.  W.  E.  Poole,  a  member  of  our 
teaching  staff,  has  resumed  his  duties 
after  spending  a  three  weeks'  vaca- 
tion in  Florida.  He  reports  a  very 
nice  trip  and  was  especially  en- 
thused over  Avatching  the  Philadel- 
phia Athletics  and  the  world's  cham- 
pion St.  Louis  Cardinals  working  out 
in  their  Southern  training  camps. 


Heavy  frosts  and  cold  weather  dur- 
ing the  past  week  played  havoc  with 
our  early  g  a  r  dens  and  lespedeza 
fields.  It  is  reported  that  all  the 
voluntary  lespedeza  fields  will  have 
to  be  re- sown.  This  will  necessitate 
the  use  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
seed  harvested  here  last  year.  But 
for  this  emergency  Ave  a\tou1c!  have 
had  plenty  of  seed  to  soav  other 
fields,  also  some  for  sale.  The  gar- 
dens out  of  which  AA"e  haATe  been  get- 
ting a  supply  of  fine  lettuce  up  until 
the  present  time,  have  succumbed  to 
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the  power  of  Jack  Frost,  and  sugar 
peas  that  had  reached  the  height  of 
ten  inches  are  lying  prostrate  on 
Mother  Earth. 


The  little  lake  near  the  barn  was 
stocked  with  fish  a  few  years  ago. 
We  have  had  periodical  seinings 
which  furnished  a  great  deal  of 
amusement  and  a  few  fish  for  our 
table,  but  information  comes  to  us 
that  the  supply  of  fish  by  no  means 
has  diminished.  We  have  been  think- 
ing of  declaring  a  holiday  as  soon 
as  conditions  are  favorable,  and  on 
that  day  select  a  few  of  our  most 
expert  and  enthusiastic  rod  and  line 
fisherman,  and  allow  them  to  try 
their  hand  on  the  fish  contents  of 
the  lake.  Wild  rumors  going  around 
among  the  fishing  enthusiasts  inform 
us  that  there  are  fish  in  the  lake  as 
large  as  a  big  man's  leg.  Wouldn't  it 
be  fun  to  see  some  one  as  enthusias- 
tic a  fisherman  as  Mr.  Lee  Crowell, 
of  Concord,  hook  one  of  these  big 
fellows'?     We  will  report  the  results 


of  the  day  later. 


On  Friday  afternoon  of  last  week 
we  assembled  in  the  auditorium 
where  we  were  entertained  by  a 
group  of  about  thirty  pupils  of  the 
Harrisburg  colored  school.  These 
children,  under  the  supervision  of 
Mrs.  Emma  Spencer,  principal,  and 
one  of  her  teachers,  sang  a  number 
of  negro  spirituals  and  presented  a 
short  play — "Martha  Washington's 
Birthday."  One  of  the  outstanding 
features  of  the  play  was  a  dance, 
typical  of  an  old  time  Southern  plan- 
tation, which  included  the  buck 
dance,  the  clog,  the  "Charleston"  and 
many  other  fancy  steps  with  which 
we  are  not  familiar.  Quite  an  out- 
burst of  uproarious  applause  follow- 
ing each  number  on  the  program 
evidenced  the  boys'  delight  with  the 
entertainment.  Both  teachers  and 
pupils  are  tendered  our  hearty 
thanks  in  thus  providing  such  an 
enjoyable  program. 


Feeble,  are  we?  Yes,  without  God  we  are  nothing.  But  what,  by 
faith,  every  man  may  be,  God  requires  him  to  be.  This  is  the  only 
Christian  idea  of  duty.  Measure  obligation  by  inherent  ability!  No, 
my  brethren,  Christian  obligation  has  a  very  different  measure.  It  is 
measured  by  the  power  that  God  will  give  us,  measured  by  the  gifts  and 
possible  increments  of  faith.  And  what  a  reckoning  will  it  be  for 
many  of  us,  when  Christ  summons  us  to  answer  before  Him  under  the 
law,  not  for  what  we  are,  but  for  what  we  might  have  been. 


-Horace  Bushnell. 
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REDUCED  ROUND  TRIP  FARES 
FOR  SHORT  TRIPS 

33  1-3  per  cent  Reduction  in  Travel 
Expense 

Round  trip  tickets,  sold  daily  between  stations  distance 
120  miles  or  less limit  2  days 

25  per  cent  Reduction  in  Travel  Ex- 
pense 

Round  trip  tickets,  sold  daily  between  stations  distance 
150  miles  or  less limit  6  days. 

Good  in  Coaches,  Parlor  and  Sleeping  Cars 

—  MULTIPLE  TRIP  — 
Newest  and  most  economical  ticket  ever  offered. 

Between  any  two  stations  on  Southern  Railway  System  for 
period  of  six  months. 

Good  for  individual  purchaser  and  between  stations  distance 
200  miles  or  less.  ' 

Per  mile  \ 

The  10-trip  ticket 2  l-2c 

The  20-trip  ticket 2c 

The  30-trip  ticket l-8c 

Good  in  Coaches  Only 
Ask  Ticket  Agents 
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Our  crosses  are  hewn  from  different  trees, 

But  we  must  all  have  our  Calvaries; 

We  may  climb  the  height  from  a  different  side, 

But  we  each  go  up  to  be  crucified; 

As  we  scale  the  steep,  another  may  share 

The  dreadful  load  that  our  shoulders  bear, 

But  the  costliest  sorrow  is  all  our  own — 

For  on  the  summit  we  bleed  alone. 


— Fredrick  L.  Knowles. 
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LENT 

"The  season  of  Lent,  makes  a  demand  upon  every  Christian  life:  not  a  mere 
outward  demand,  such  as  the  Church  might  impose,  but  one  of  the  heart.  If 
the  heart  does  not  respond  to  it,  there  should  be  deep  concern  as  to  the 
spiritual  estate.  The  test  of  conscience,  by  the  grace  of  the  Gospel,  must  give 
clear  evidence  of  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  and  of  dwelling  together  in  the 
spirit  of  love.  The  Church  calls:  there  should  be  a  hearty  response.  It  is  a 
call  to  turn  aside,  for  a  time,  from  the  usual  pleasures  in  which  we  find' 
delight,  and  give  ourselves  to  those  services  which  the  church  appoints.  It  is 
a  call  to  arrange  our  home  and  business  engagements  so  that  our  daily  duties 
will  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  hours  which  the  Church  has  set 
aside  for  her  special  service.  It  is  a  call  to  make  personal  sacrifice  in  order 
that  the  Church  may  have  the  benefit  of  our  enlarged  beneficence.  And  that 
we  may  be  put  in  proper  tune  and  kept  keyed  up  to  the  solemnities  of  the 
season  of  Lent,  we  must  daily  keep  the  Cross  before  our  eyes. — Selected. 


EASTER 

Easter!  What  does  Easter  celebrate?  Easter  celebrates  the  conviction  of 
the  Christian  world  that  this  Man  was  the  Conqueror  of  death  The  Man 
you  saw  on  a  cross  on  Friday  meets  you  Easter  morning  and  says,  "All  hail !" 
They  couldn't  kill  Him  or  His  hope  by  nailing  Him  on  a  cross.  You  cannot 
kill  a  man's  soul  by  nailing  him  on  a  cross.  This  Man  'started  out  with  the 
hope  of  making  a  new  world.  When  He  died  He  had  drawn  just  twelve  men 
with  that  hope,  and  one  of  them  had  betrayed  Him.     Defeated?     Wait.     The 
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eleven  men  come  back.  They  begin  to  follow  this  Man  and  His  hope.  They 
yield  themselves  utterly  to  the  indwelling  God.  They  work  and  preach  with 
passionate  zeal.  They  give  up  their  lives  as  He  did.  But  today  they,  too, 
meet  us  and  cry,  "All  hail!"  After  them  unknown  thousands  have  been 
following  that  same  Leader  and  shaping  this  world  after  His  hope.  Call  the 
roll.  Augustine !  Francis  of  Assisi !  Thomas  a  Kempis !  Savonarola ! 
Martin  Luther !  John  Wesley !  George  Whitefield !  Charles  Spurgeon ! 
Joseph  Parker !  Phillips  Brooks !  These  all  died  in  the  faith,  not  having 
received  the  promises  but  having  seen  them  and  greeted  them  from  afar. 
And  these  men  all  meet  us  Easter  morning  and  cry,  "All  Hail!" 

Easter  stands  for  a  fact :     That  faith  is  more  vital  than  doubt,  hope  is 
more  lasting  than  fear,  that  love  is  stronger  that  death!" 


A  FINE  CITIZEN  PASSES 

The  officers  and  boys  of  the  Jackson  Training  School  extend  sympathy  to 
Capt.  T.  L.  Grier,  a  popular  and  efficient  officer  of  the  school  for  many  years, 
in  the  death  of  his  distinguished  father,  Dr.  S.  A.  Grier  of  HarrisbVirg. 

Dr.  Grier  commanded  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  people  of  Cabarrus 
county  for  his  service  in  the  cause  of  the  confederacy,  besides  as  a  praeti- 
cioner  he  ministered  to  suffering  humanity  for  a  half  century  or  longer.  He 
was  a  man  devoted  to  his  profession,  besides  he  took  a  keen  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  community  in  which  he  lived  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellowmen. 

These  splendid  old  citizens  are  fast  passing  to  their  reward  after  years  of 
most  faithful  service,  leaving  behind  them  a  record  that  is  worthy  of  emula- 
tion for  the  youths  of  the  coming  years.  Dr.  Giier  lived  to  the  ripe  old  age 
of  91  years,  giving  a  rich  heritage  to  his  family  who  reflect  the  courage  and 
ambition  of  their  father  by  their  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  church  and 
community. 


MR.  J.  F.  GOODSON 

The  death  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Goodson,  one  of  Concord's  most  worthy  and  high- 
ly esteemed  citizens  is  peculiarly  sad,  because  of  the  tragedy  that  caused 
hns  untimely  passing.  Mr.  Goodson  possessed  the  qualities  of  the  finest 
manhood — he  was  quiet,  modest,  courteous,  gentle  and  kindly  disposed,  rend- 
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ering  himself  popular  with  a  large  circle  of  friends. 

In  the  past  few  years  after  retiring  from  active  business  he  devoted  the 
major  part  of  his  time  in  the  beautification  of  the  Memorial  Garden,  a  superb 
creation  of  landscaping,  that  stands  as  the  reflection  of  the  beauty  and 
sweetest  of  mind  and  soul.  Mr.  Goodson  Avill  be  buried  in  the  Memorial 
his  untimely  passing.  Mr.  Goodson  possessed  the  qualities  of  the  finest 
sweetness  of  mind  and  soul.  Mr.  Goodson  will  be  buried  in  the  Memorial 
Garden  surrounded  bv  the  beauties  of  nature  that  he  loved. 


THE  OLD  MAMMY 

No  one  other  than  a  southern  man  or  woman  can  pay  such  a  splendid  tri- 
bute as  taken  from  the  Salisbury  Post  to  the  "old  mammy"  who  played  the 
role  of  nurse,  house  keeper  and  advisor  to  her  mistress  of  the  southern 
homes.  In  fact  there  are  some  of  us  who  could  hardly  think  a  southern  home 
complete  or  having  the  right  background  without  "'mammy,"  for  there  was 
a  feeling  of  safety  when  she  presided.  Absolutely  she  was  all  and  more  to 
the  home  than  is  expressed  in  the  article  taken  from  the  Salisbury  Post,  but 
a  worthy  tribute : 

She  was  loyalty  personified  and  a  child  in  her  hands  was  not  only  safe 
from  bodily  harm,  but  safe  from  false  teachings  and  things  to  bring  con- 
cern to  mothers.  No  one  ever  heard  of  the  old  mammy  entertaining 
temptation  to  kidnap  or  to  force  a  penny  of  profit.  Few  kids  of  Ameri- 
ca ever  had  more  loyal  and  more  faithful  attention  than  did  those  of 
us  who  nestled  down  into  the  lap  of  a  good  old  colored  nurse,  many  of 
whom  are  still  found  guarding  and  caring  for  children. 


OUR  VIEW  POINT 

The  latest)  school  bus  catastrophe  reported  was  to  the  effect  that  four  high 
school  students  were  severely  burned,  and  fourteen  others  bruised  and  other- 
wise injured,  showing  that  "safety  first"  should  be  the  slogan  of  every  bus 
driver. 

The  school  children  said  the  rear  of  the  bus'  was  nailed  up.  Now,  why 
please  tell  us?  There  are  laws  regulating  an  exit  in  every  public  building 
in  case  of  fire  and  why  should  not  the  same  attention  be  given  the  busses 
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that  carry  school  children  back  and  forth  daily? 

We  have  always  maintained  that  busses  should  be  privately  owned,  giving 
employment  and  then  on  the  other  hand  the  owner  of  the  busses  would  take 
every  precaution  to  protect  the  safety  of  the  children.  Everybody's  busi- 
ness is  no  one's  business,  but  if  the  busses  were  privately  owned,  the  owner 
would  protect  the  children  and  the  busses  would  be  cared  for  and  kept  in 
fine  shape.  The  state  could  pay  the  transportation  of  children,  and  let  the 
other  fellow  bear  the  expense  and  responsibility  of  the  bus,  and  we  bet  our 
bottom  dollar  the  state  would  save  money.  Some  one  in  the  position  to 
know  who  is  looking  after  the  finances  of  the  state  ought  to  see  if  money 
could  be  saved  by  having  privately  owned  busses,  and  the  state  pay  only  so 
much  per  capita  for  transportation. 


A  GREAT  AMBITION 

The  seventeenth  anniversary  of  the  Kiwanis  Club  was  celebrated  this  past 
January.  The  organization  took  place  January  15,  Detroit,  Michigan  and 
the  first  member  was  Joseph  Prance.  The  motto  of  this  body  of  fine  workers 
is  "we  build."  Since  that  date  this  organization  has  encircled  the  globe  and 
today  has  1,880  clubs  with  approximately  92,640  members  composed  of  pro- 
fessional and  business  men,  also  those  of  agricultural  interest  Avho  have 
demonstrated  this  motto  by  a  keen  interest  in  conditions  that  serve  as  a 
means  of  developing  a  finer  citizenship. 

In  short  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  each  community  is  an  open  forum  where 
there  are  discussions  as  to  the  needs  of  the  community  with  the  hope  of 
marked  improvements  in  every  phase  of  activity.  The  fine  interest  of  the 
members  keeps  them  alert  and  in  touch  with  the  ever  changing  conditions 
peculiar  to  the  times. 

*******  *  *  * 

AN  INNER  MISSION  WORKER  NEEDED 
There  is  in  this  age  of  depression  not  only  broken  homes,  but  sorrowful 
hearts  when  there  are  in  the  midst  of  the  family  circle  small  children  in- 
nocently looking  up  and  asking  for  bread.     It  is  no  trouble  to  catch  the  ear 
of  the  missionary  worker  with  an  appeal  for  help  for  the  starving  Chinese 
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or  any  other  nationality,  but  if  right  at  home  the  picture  does  not  seem  to 
take  lodgment.  We  have  these  scenes  in  our  midst,  and  where  is  your  inner 
mission  worker  to  look  alter  the  local  people  without  work,  and  if  without 
work  without  bread1? 

Really  we  are  passing  through  a  period  of  history  never  before  recorded 
in  this  country.  The  entire  situation  has  come  about  and  is  emphasized 
simply  because  of  money  once  plentiful,  and  the  day  of  want  could  not  be 
seen,  but  it  is  seen  and  realized  in  the  superlative  sense  just  at  this  time. 

We  need  to  put  all  available  funds  in  the  hands  of  some  worker  who 
knows  the  cause,  and  loves  welfare  work,  not  from  a  monetary  viewpoint, 
but  from  a  sense  of  duty  in  making  living  conditions  better.  We  have  all 
kinds  of  agencies,  working,  but  we  fail  to  see  results. 


CALVARY 

Go  to  Calvary,  my  brother, 

Where  for  you  the  Saviour  bled, 
There  He  fought  world's  fiercest  battle, 

There  He  bruised  the  serpent's  head 
And  the  great  Goliath  vanquished — 

All  the  Philistines  must  flee: 
If  you  want  complete  deliverance — 

Go  to  Calvary. 

Dwell  on  Calvary,  my  brother, 
Pitch  on  it  your  pilgrim's  tent — '■ 

There's  the  new  Shekinah  glory 
With  the  veil  asunder  rent. 

Crucified  by  faith  with  Jesus 
We  are  now  forever  free: 

If  you  want  to  dwell  in  safety — 
Dwell  on  Calvary. 

Stay  on  Calvary,  my  brother, 

While  around  storms  never  cease, 
Hosts  of  darkness  rule  unhindered — 

There  alone  is  lasting  peace. 
With  the  Father,  Son  and  Spirit 

Holy  fellowship  have  we: 
If  you  want  joy  that  is  perfect — 

Stay  on  Calvary. 

— Basil  Malof. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

With  Old  Hurrygraph 


"There's  a  Avideness  in  God's 
mercy 

Like    the    wideness    of    the    sea; 

There's  a  kindness  in  his  jus- 
tice, 

Which  is  more  than  liberty. 

"There  is  no  place  where  earth's 
sorrows 

Are  more  felt  than  up  in  hea- 
ven; 

There  is  no  place  where  earth's 
failings 

Have  such  kindly  judgment 
given." 


Sj)eaking  about  hoarding,  would- 
not  it  be  a  splendid  idea  for  the 
government  to  cut  off  some  of  those 
many  fat  bureaus,  and  investigating 
committees,  it  is  hoarding  in  Wash- 
ington. It  would  help  to  clarify  the 
financial  atmosphere,  and  dissolve 
the  deficit. 

— o — 
From  all  I  hear  and  observe,  I 
think  that  the  people  generally  have 
gotten  over  the  idea  that  there  is  an 
easy  road  to  sudden  wealth.  Folks 
I  know  are  much  more  reconciled  to 
working  hard  and  living  within  their 
means  than  they  were  three  years 
ago.  This  is  one  of  the  good  signs 
of  the  times. 

— o — 
A  certain  Republican  newspaper 
the  other  day  apologized  for  having 
mixed  the  initials  on  a  political  an- 
nouncement, making  the  wrong  man 
run  for  office.  Which  was  also  cor- 
rected.    No  one  wants  to  be  dubbed 


a  candidate  now-a-days  unless  he 
actually  aspires.  And  there  are  a 
lot  who  do  perspire  profusely  in 
trying  to  gain  their  desires. 

- — o — 
The  politicians  have  no  time  to 
solve  and  provide  remedies  for  these 
depressing  times.  They  are  all  too 
busy  trying  to  work  out  political 
capital  and  patching  up  their  poli- 
tical fences. 

— o — 
It  looks  like  the  Republicans  are 
really  short  of  good  men.  After 
President  Hoover  searched  the  na- 
tion over  for  a  man  to  fill  the  su- 
preme court  seat  vacated  by  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  a  New  York  Demo- 
crat was  appointed  by  Herbie.  Tal- 
ent !  Sure  the  Democratic  party 
has   an   abundance  of  talent ! 

— o-  - 
It  must  be  regarded  as  an  atro- 
cious crime  when,  even  the  excessive- 
ly sentimental  Al  Capone  hands  the 
baby  stealers  a  hard  slap,  when  he 
says,  if  given  the  opportunity,  he'Jl 
find  baby  Lindbergh.  A  crime  must 
be  fairly  low  down  in  the  scale  to 
be  denounced  by  a  Chicago  gangster, 
or  perhaps  it  is  a  scheme  of  Al's  to 
get  himself  out  of  prison  for  a  while. 

— o — 
I  get  so  many  conflicting  reports 
about  business  conditions  that  it 
makes  me  almost  dizzy  to  read 
them.  I  read  in  the  morning  papers 
about  a  big  jump  in  the  value  of 
stocks,  and  in  the  evening  papers  E 
am  told  that  live  stock  prices  have 
slumped.  From  one  source  I  learn 
that  the  automobile  business  is  lop- 
ing along,  and  from  another  it  is  re- 
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ported  as  distressingly  slow.  Opti- 
mistic editorial  and  news  writers  tell 
us  that  the  new  Reconstruction  cor- 
poration is  putting  neAV  life  into  the 
railroads,  the  banks  and  the  big  cor- 
porations, and  when  I  listen  to  the 
stories  of  the  fanners  and  of  the  little 
business  men,  I  wonder  where  all  of 
that  money  is  going.  One  group  tells 
us  that  the  country  is  making  won- 
derful strides  towards  recover  y, 
while  another  is  convinced  that  it  is 
on  the  road  to  ruin.  I  have  about 
reached  the  point  of  puzzled  distrac- 
tion where  I  don't  believe  any  of 
them,  they  are  all  false  prophets,  or 
boasters,  or  crepe  hangers.  I  do  not 
believe  the  country  is  going  to  the 
bow-woss.  I  cannot  see  that  it  is 
making  wonderful  strides  upward, 
nor  do  I  think  it  is  standing  still.  To 
the  best  of  my  judgment  there  is  a 
steady  improvement  in  many  lines  of 
endeavor,  with  the  farmer  yet  to  be 
heard  from.  But  the  improvement 
is  slow,  and  it  will  require  time  for 
for  it  to  be  felt  to  any  great  extent. 
That  is  my  opinion  as  I  view  the 
situation  today — and  it  is  not  windy 
bombast,  nor  is  it  crepe. 


The  general  cry  is,  Rehabilitate 
the  country !  My  cry  Avould  be  re- 
habilitate the  soil  first.  Sustenance 
for  all  life  comes  from  .  the  soil. 
Necessities  and  luxuries  comes  from 
the  factories  and  the  shops.  Preser- 
vation of  life  is  the  first  law  of  na- 
ture. Congress  is  being  mighty  fa- 
therly to  the  big  felloAvs  of  the 
banks  and  the  great  corporations  and 
other  "interests."  Our  friends  in 
Washington  may  feel  fatherly  to- 
wards the  man  of  the  soil,  but  I 
wolud  like  to  see  them  do  something 


more  than  feel.  Take  such  action  as. 
will  insure  the  farmer  a  fair  price 
for  his  products,  even  if  it  becomes 
necessary  to  establish  a  minimum 
price  for  every  article  that  is  a  pro- 
duct of  the  soil.  When  that  is  done, 
all  of  us  will  know  prosperity,  and 
see  it,  instead  of  merely  reading 
about  it. 


While  the  fever  is  beginning  to 
rise  over  candidates,  from  President 
down,  all  over  the  country,  here  is 
a  platform  I  would  like  to  see  car- 
ried out  in  good  faith : 

Lower  tax  rates.  To  be  obtained 
by  relentless  economy  in  governmen- 
tal administration,  all  down  the  lines 
'■ — from  Washington  to  township  eon- 
stable.  Cutting  off  some  of  the 
many  bureaus  and  investigating  com- 
mittees. 

Development  of  the  agricultural 
resources  of  the  trade  areas. 

Promotion  of  good  will  between 
farmers  and  business  men. 

Creating  of  strong'  ties  of  home 
loyalty.  Encourage  home  folks  to 
spend  their  money  with  home  folks. 

Developing  of  local  industries  that 
communities  can  support. 

A  general  clean-up,  paint-up,  fix- 
up  campaign,  resulting  in  a  more 
beautiful  and  attractive    community. 

Development  of  good  roads  from 
farm  to  market. 

A  greater  individual  interest  in  re- 
ligious matters,  in  which  love  for 
God,  and  serving  the  Master  more 
loyally  brings  untold  blessings;  and 
a  kinder  feeling,  and  mingling  of 
neighbors,  which  will  generate  sin- 
cere confidence,  and  help  us  all  to 
bear  our  burdens  uncomplainingly. 
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A  PICTURE  STORY 

(Canadian  Churchman) 


He  was  only  a  boy  to  his  mother, 
yet  he  was  going  away  from  the 
home  to  live  and  work  in  the  dis- 
tant city.  He  was  glad  to  go,  eager 
to  leave  the  watchful  care  of  the 
home,  but  his  mother  felt  as  if  she 
could  not  let  him  go  alone,  not  even 
sure  that  he  was  consciously  taking 
God  with  him,  though  she  had  tried, 
as  best  she  could,  to  lead  the  boy  to 
Him.  'Twas  only  a  day  or  two  be- 
fore he  Avas  to  go  and  the  mother 
longed  to  find  the  right  message  to 
give  to  him  before  he  should  leave 
her. 

One  day  when  he  came  in  to- 
ward   evening,    his    mother    said    to 

him,  "John,  down  in  the  H 

store  there  is  hung  a  wonderful  pic- 
ture that  I  should  like  much  to  have 
you  see.  Will  you  go  down  tomorrow 
and  see  it?"  "Oh,  Mother,"  said 
the  boy,  "what  do  I  want  with  a  pic- 
ture? I  don't  care  about  it  and  I 
don't  want  to  take  the  time  to  go." 

"Son,"  said  the  mother,  "in  a  lit- 
tle while  you  will  be  where  I  shall 
not  be  asking  you  to  do  things  to 
please  me.  I  should  like  you  to  do 
this  to  please  me.  "Well,"  answered 
the  boy,  "if  you  put  it  in  that  way, 
I  suppose  I  must  go."  And  so  he 
went. 

He  was  directed  to  the  room  where 
the  picture  was  hung  and  opened 
the  door  to  enter.  But  he  stepped 
back  On  the  platform  at  the  front 
of  the  room  was  a  man  praying.  He 
waited  for  a  time  and  then  opened 
the  door  again,  but  still  he  was  at 
prayer.  When  he  opened  it  the 
third  time  and  found  it  still  the 
same,  he  decided  to  enter  and  inves- 


tigate. Then  he  found  that  the  man 
at  prayer  was  the  picture  he  had 
come  to  see.  It  was  Christ  in  Geth- 
semane,  a  very  large,  life-size  pic- 
ture, wonderfully  lighted  and  fram- 
ed in  black  velvet.  Eagerly  he  went 
forward  and  studied  the  picture 
which  could  thus  mislead  him.  That 
was  a  fine  face.  But  it  seemed  very 
full  of  care.  Why?  His  mother  had 
told  him  that  the  Christ  was  not 
afraid  to  die,  that  He  had  done  no 
wrong.  Why  then  the  worried 
look? 

After  a  time  he  went  out,  but  he 
wanted  to  see  the  picture  again,  and 
he  wanted  to  ask  some  questions 
about  it.  So  he  said  to  his  mother, 
"I  should  like  to  see  that  picture 
again.  Will  you  come  down  with  me 
tomorrow?"  And  with  i  glad  heart 
the  mother  went  to  the  gallery  with 
the  boy.  This  time  he  went  toward 
the  picture  with  his  hat  oil  and  with 
quiet  step.  Silently  they  stood  and 
looked  at  it,  and  then  he  asked  the 
question  which  seemed  to  him  so  im- 
portant, "Why  does  His  face  look  so 
worried,  and  why  do  His  hands  seem 
to  be  pleading?"  "Son,"  said  the 
mother,  with  a  silent  prayer,  "He 
had  only  been  a  teacher  for  three 
years  and  there  was  so  much  He 
wanted  to  teach  and  to  do.  But  now 
He  Avas  to  die  and  leave  much  of  it 
undone.  I  think  He  Avas  worried  for 
fear  the  Avork  Avould  not  be  done, 
for  even  the  men  whom  He  loved  and 
trusted  were  asleep  when  He  needed 
them.  I  think  He  wondered  if  peo- 
ple all  doAATn  the  years  Avould  do  the 
Avork  that  He  could  not  do.  He  Avas 
thinking  of  that,  I  am  sure,    as    He 
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prayed." 

For  a  long  time  the  boy  stood 
there,  his  Jiands  moving  one  over  the 
other  and  his  face  sinking  lower  and 
loAver  as  his  eyes  looked  steadily  in- 
to the  face  of  the  man  at  prayer. 
Then  he    straightened    his    shoulders 


and  quietly  said,  "Oh,  Man  of  Gali- 
lee, if  there  is  anything  you  left  un- 
done that  I  can  do,  you  can  count  on 
me." 

And    he    went    out    to     live     like 
Christ  would  have  him  live. 


THE  BABY'S  EASTER  SERMON 


By  Emily  M.  Evenden 


It  was  a  long  time  ago  and  Eliza- 
beth was  a  wee  maiden  of  four  years. 

All  the  grown  folk  had  gone  to 
church  except  grandma,  who  was 
deaf,  and  said  she  preferred  to  stay 
at  home  and  take  care  of  the  babies. 
Not  that  there  were  any  babies,  oh 
no !  no,  for  Elizabeth  felt  she  was  a 
very  big  girl  and  sister  Louise  would 
proudly  tell  you  she  was  'most  two 
and  three-quarters,  and  would  soon 
go  to  kindergarten. 

This  was  Easter  Day  and  instead 
of  their  usual  morning  greeting  our 
little  friends  Elizabeth  and  Louise 
used  to  say:  ''Jesus  Christ  is  risen 
today,"  and  their  mamma  would  an- 
swer, "He  is  risen,  indeed." 

So,  when  some  one  knocked  at  the 
kitchen  door,  Elizabeth  ran  to  open 
it  and  said,  "Jesus  Christ  is  risen 
today,"  but  instead  of  the  answer 
she  expected,  a  poor,  hungry  man 
asked  for  something  to  eat. 

"But  why  don't  you  say,  *He  is 
risen,  indeed'?"  questioned  Eliza- 
beth as  she  pulled  the  man  into  the 
kitchen. 

"Didn't  know  no  one  was  dead  to 
rise  again,"  said  the  man. 

Wherat  Elizabeth's  eyes  grew  wide 
with  astonishment  and  she  ran  off  to 


ask  grandma  to  get  the  man  some- 
thing to  eat  while  she  told  him  all 
about  Jesus. 

"You  know,"  she  said,  "that  long, 
long  years  ago,  some  of  the  wicked 
men  did  not  know  who  Jesus  was 
and  they  nailed  Him  to  a  cros-:,  so 
that  He  died,  but  three  days  after 
angels  rolled  the  stone  away  from 
the  tomb  and  Jesus  came  out  of  the 
tomb  alive,  just  as  though  He  had 
never  died,  only  He  was  ever  so  much 
more   beautiful. " 

"No,"  the  man  sail,  "I  never 
heard  of  tell  of  that  Man;  guess  lie 
didn't  live  in  this  country." 

"Well,"  said  Elizabeth,  'if  you 
don't  know  about  Jesus  I'll  tell  you 
from  the  very  beginning,  shall  I?" 

"Yep,"  said  the  man. 

So  Elizabeth  pulled  her  little  rock- 
ing chair  near  the  man  and  began 
her  tsory. 

'"You  know,"  she  said,  "that  long, 
long  years  ago  the  heavenly  Father 
gave  us  the  bestest  present  Ave  could 
ever  have.  He  gave  us  His  own  dear 
Son,  Who  came  to  us  a  dear  little 
baby.  He  grew,  and  played,  and 
worked,  and  went  to  school  just  like 
any  other  boy,  but  He  was  so  good. 
Then  when  He  was  a  man  He  went 
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about  telling  people  of  the  heavenly 
Father,  and  those  that  were  sick  He 
inrde  well  and  blind  people  received 
their   sight. 

"Oh!  He  did  ever  so  many  other 
kind  and  lovely  things  that  no  one 
else  could  do  unless  He  gave  them 
the  power. 

' '  Every  one  loved  Him — I  meant 
'most  every  one — and  He  just  loved 
every  one,  even  more  than  my  papa 
and  mamma  love  me! 

"But  some  people  did  not  like 
Him  and  said  He  must  be  hung  on 
a  cross  (crucified,  my  mamma  calls 
it). 

' '  Then  some  of  the  people  took 
Jesus  and  nailed  His  hands  and  feet 
to  a  cross,  and  He  hung  there  until 
a  good  man,  who  loved  Him,  had  His 
body  taken  from  the  cross  and  laid 
in  his  oAvn  tomb. 

"The  wicked  men  were  so  afraid 
that  some  one  would  take  this  body 
away  that  they  put  a  great  stone  by 
the  door  of  the  tomb  and  sent  sol- 
diers to  see  that  no  one  came  there. 

' '  But  three  days  after  angels  roll- 
ed the  stone  away  and  they  were  so 
bright  with  their  shining  clothes  that 
it  dazzled  the  soldiers  that  they  could 


not  see,  and  then  Jesus  walked  into 
the  garden  and  spoke  to  some  women 
who  loved  Him.  But  He  was  so  beau- 
tiful they  did  not  know-  Him  at  first; 
when  they  did  they  ran  and  told  all 
the  people  that  Christ  had  risen. 

"That  is  why  every  year  we  keep 
Easter  Day.  Jesus  died  for  us  and 
rose  again  and  we  can  never  die,  that 
is  not  really  die.  This  part  of  us 
that  we  see  will  die  sometime,  but 
something  inside  will  go  on  living 
forever,  not  down  here  but  up  in 
heaven   with  God. " 

"Now,''  said  Elizabeth,  "I  have 
told  you  all  I  can,  and  don't  you 
just  love  Jesus  lots  and  lots  and 
don't  you  want  to  say  to  me,  'He  is 
risen,  indeed'?" 

Do  you  wonder  what  the  man  an- 
sAvered?     Elizabeth    never    told    me, 

but  years  after  I  went  back  to  S 

for  her  wedding  and  as  I  passed 
through  the  churchyard  after  the 
ceremony  I  saw  an  old  man  Avith  a 
loA^ely,  peaceful  look  on  the  faded 
eyes  that  folloAred  the  bride  doAArn 
the  flagged  Avalk  A\Thile  he  said  softly 
to  himself:  "God  bless  her!  God 
bless  her!" 


"All  that  springeth  from  the  sod 
Tendeth  upwards  unto  God: 

All  that  cometh  from  the  skies 
Urging  it  anon  to  rise. 

Winter's  life  delaying  breath 
Leaveneth  the  lump  of  death, 

Till  the  frailest  fetter  bloom 
Moves  the  earth,  and  bursts  the  tomb. 

Welcome,  then,  Time's  threshing-pain 
And  the  furrows  where  each  grain, 

Like  a  Samson,  blossom-shorn 
Wakes  the  resurrection  morn." 

— Exchange. 
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WHEN  EASTER  LILIES  BLOOM 


By  Earle  W.  Gage 


The  Easter  lily  is  the  most  accom- 
modating of  flowers.  Irrespective  ox 
whether  the  spring  holiday  comes 
early  or  late,  the  gorgeous  white  pet- 
als are  open  in  season  to  assist  in 
the  beautification  of  the  ceremony. 
It  is  slight  wonder  that  for  more 
than  twenty  centuries  this  rare  lily 
has  occupied  a  place  unique  hi  the 
religious  life  and  literature  of  the 
human   race. 

For  the  lily,  with  its  trumpet  like 
blossom,  Avas  a  popular  flower  long 
before  Christianity  adopted  it  as  ihe 
Easter  flower.  Both  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  highly  prized 
the  lilies  which  throve  in  their  gar- 
dens, and  accepted  this  flower  as  the 
symbol  of  purity  and  virtue. 

The  story  of  the  lily  has  been 
traced  Avay  back  to  ancient  Persia, 
whence  the  Greeks  secured  their  first 
seeds.  Henrie  Lite,  in  1578,  trans- 
lated the-  old  Greek  story  of  the  lily 
from  Dodoen's  Dutch,  thus  contri- 
buting to  our  literature  the  first  sec- 
ular story  of  the  lily.  And  what 
flowei  has  received  so  beautiful  a 
tribute  as  this  same  lily,  of  which 
Jesus  said :  "Consider  the  lilies  of 
the  field,  how  they  grow;  they  toil 
not,  neither  do  they  spin :  and  yet  I 
say  unto  you,  That  even  Solomon  in 
all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one 
of  these." 

Today  thousands  of  A  m  e  r  i  e  a  n 
flower  growers  are  taking  thai;  versa 
from  the  Book  of  St.  Matthew  so 
seriously  that  the}7  have  entered  up- 
on the  enterprise  of  raising,  here  in 
the  United  States,  most  of  the  iily- 
planting  stock  needed  to  supply  the 
home    gardens.     Ultimately,    we    are 


advised  by  experts  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  a 
giant  lily-growing  industry  will  be 
established  in  our  land,  capable  of 
supplying  the  millions  of  dollar  s' 
worth  of  lilies  presently  imported 
from  Bermuda,  Japan,  Belgium  and 
Holland. 

What  a  romatic  story  lies  back 
of  the  introduction  of  the  lily  into 
our  gardens  and  fields!  BoJd  ami 
adventurous  plant  explorers  combed 
the  far  corners  of  the  earth  before 
they  had  secured  the  necessary  plant- 
ing stock  to  establish  the  first  gar- 
dens. Lives  were  sacrificed  m  the 
quest,  and  a  romantic  adventure  ex- 
perienced by  more  than  one  botanist 
before  he  had  deeply  penetrated  the 
far-away  places  and  returned  Avith 
the  coveted  lily. 

Take,  for  example,  the  thrilling 
story  of  Ernest  H.  ('-'Chinese")  Wil- 
son, who  introduced  the  Regal  Lily 
into  the  United  States,  after  a  most 
hazardous  trip  into  the  barbaric  back 
country  of  mountainous  Tibet.  Tln 
saw  specimens  of  the  plant  Avhile  he 
Avas  traveling  along  the  border  of 
China  and  Tibet,  and  determined  to 
secure  a  plentiful  supply  to  establish 
this  beautiful  plant  firmly  in  the  gar 
dens  of  America. 

"Its  beauty  of  blossoms  and  rich- 
ness of  fragrance  had  Avon  my  heart 
and  I  Avas  determined  that  it  should 
grace  the  gardens  of  the  western 
world,"  records  Mr.  Wilson  ii  hio 
story.  "That  such  a  rare  jeAvel  should 
have  its  home  in  so  remote  and  arid 
a  region  seemed  like  a  joke  on  na- 
ture's part.  HoAvever,  there  it  Avas 
and  mv  business  in  life  Avas  to  trans- 
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fer  it  to  lands  where  its  beauty  would 
find  proper  recognition." 

On  this  trip  Mr.  Wilson  sailed 
from  Boston,  crossed  the  Atlantic, 
Europe,  Russia,  Siberia,  and  in  May 
of  the  following  year  reached  Pek- 
ing. From  that  ancient  Chinese  c.ty 
he  journeyed  by  devious  routes  to 
Sung-pang  Ting,  in  the  extreme 
northwest  of  China,  which  he  reach- 
ed at  the  end  of  August,  after  three 
months'  difficult  travel.  Then  he 
plodded  on  for  a  week  down  through 
the  rocky  gorge  of  the  Min  River  to 
the  borders  of  old  Tibet,  through  a 
country  few  white  men  have  ever 
seen,  and  even  fewer  lived  to  ie'l 
about  after  they  have  looked  upon 
it. 

Here,  "Chinese"  Wilson  was  in  the 
border  land  of  the  country  beyond, 
the  little  known  hinterland  which 
divides  China  proper  from  the  hier- 
archy of  Lhassa;  a  wild  and  moun- 
tainous country  pepoled  mainly  by 
strange  tribesmen  of  unknot  n  ori 
gin,  but  thought  by  many  scientists 
to  easily  rate  as  the  "fathers  of  the 
race." 

"There,  in  narrow,  semi-arid  val- 
leys, down  which  torrents  thunder, 
and  encompassed  by  mountains  com- 
posed of  mudshales  and  granite  whose 
peaks  are  clothed  with  snow  eternal, 
the  Regal  lily  has  her  home,"  ex- 
plained Mr.  Wilson.  "In  the  sum- 
mer the  heat  is  terrific;  in  winter 
the  cold  is  intense,  and  at  all  sea- 
sons these  valleys  are  subject  to  sud- 
den and  violent  windstorms  against 
which  neither  man  nor  beast  can 
make  headway.  There  in  June,  by 
the  wayside,  in  rock-crevice  by  the 
torrent's  edge,  and  high  on  the 
mountainside,  the  Regal  Lily  blooms, 
not  in  twos  and  threes,  but  in  hun- 
dreds,   in    thousands,    nay,    tens    of 


thousands.  Its  slender  stems  over- 
top the  coarse  grasses  and  scrub  and 
are  crowned  with  large  funnel-shap- 
ed flowers,  each  more  or  less  wine- 
colored  without,  pure  white  and  lus- 
trous on  the  face,  clear  canary-yel- 
low within  the  tube,  and  each  stamen 
filament  tipped  with  a  golden  anth- 
er. For  a  brief  season,  this  lily 
transforms  a  lonely,  semi-desert  re- 
gion  into   a   veritable   fairyland." 

Here  it  was  that  the  Wilson  ex- 
pedition camped,  at  an  elevation  of 
more  than  5,000  feet  after  the  week 
of  hot  and  exhausting  travel  doAvn 
a  narrow,  rugged  trail,  and  arrang- 
ed to  have  six  thousand  Regal  Lily 
bulbs  dug  the  following  October  and, 
under  the  supervision  of  his  trained 
assistants,  to  be  encased  in  clay, 
packed  in  charcoal  and  shipped  .at 
silk  rates  to  Boston.  It  was  a  year 
later  before  the  shipment  reached 
New  England,  and  still  later  before 
American  flower  lovers  were  made 
acquainted  with  the  superior  quali- 
ties of  the  lily  which  now  occupies 
such  a  leading  role  in  our  Easter- 
time  festival. 

In  a  similar  manner,  the  explorers 
of  Uncle  Sam's  plant  importing  bu- 
reau have  sought  out  new  and  rare 
lily  species  from  many  parts  of  the 
new  and  old  worlds,  and  have  es- 
tablished a  thriving  infant  industry 
in  this  country  which,  they  advise, 
in  future  years,  is  destined  to  more 
than  supply  domestic  demands,  and, 
incidentally,  save  annually  more  than 
$5,000,000  now  expended  in  foreign 
lands  for  lily  stock. 

But  it  is  a  long,  slow,  patient  job, 
this  introducing  foreign  plants  into 
the  United  States,  rare  lilies  that, 
century  after  century,  have  bright- 
ened the  far  corners  of  the  earth 
with   their   beautiful  petals.     Ameri- 
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can  experience  with  Mr.  Wilson's 
Regal  Lily  demonstrates  this  fact. 
Although  introduced  to  our  soil  in 
1908,  it  was  1926  before  sufficient 
progress  had  been  made  to  say  that 
its  growth  had  been  established  up- 
on anything  like  a  commercial  basis. 
Only  after  eighteen  years  of  opti- 
mism did  culture  of  the  rare  lily 
take  form. 

Dr.  David  Griffiths,  horticulturist 
of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  has" 
been  the  leader  in  Uncle  Sanr's  en- 
deavor, not  only  to  introduce  lily  cul- 
ture into  our  country,  but  in  the  pro- 
has  made  a  greater  contribution  to- 
ward the  Americanization  of  the  Eas- 
duction  of  a  host  of  other  foreign 
bulbs  and  seeding  plants.  No  man 
ter  lily,  counting  all  species  of  that 
great  family,  numbering  many  dif- 
ferent kinds. 

Dr.  Griffiths,  true  American, 
quickly  invented  a  brand  new  way 
of  producing  Easter  lilies.  Instead 
of  clinging  to  the  century-old  custom 
of  propagating  from  bulbs,  he  made 
a  short  circuit  by  performing  the 
same  task  even  better,  and  in  quick- 
er time,  by  use  of  seed.  On  the  vast 
Arlington  experimental  farm,  across 
the  Potomac  from  Washington,  thou- 
sands of  Easter  lilies  are  aflame, 
brought  to  the  flowering  stage  in 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  months,  as 
compared  with  three  years  required 
under  methods  in  vogue  in  Bermuda, 
Japan,  or  Holland.  What  is  more 
interesting,  under  this  method,  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  the  lilies 
may  be  made  to  bloom  at  any  season 
of  the  year,  whether  Easter,  Christ- 
mas, or  the  Fourth  of  July. 

' '  This  Americanization  of  the  East- 
er lily  has  tremendous,  far-reaching 
commercial    and    domestic    possibili- 


ties," explained  Dr.  Griffiths.  "  Near- 
ly all  Easter  lily  bulbs  now  used  for 
commercial  purposes  in  this  country 
are  imported,  the  business  running  to 
eight  or  ten  million  bulbs  a  year. 
Bulbs  can  be  produced  in  the  United 
States,  and  although  a  quarter  of  a 
century  will  be  required  in  which  to 
accumulate  adequate  stocks  of  seed, 
the  United  States  will  in  time  be 
rendered  independent  of  foreign 
sources  of  supply.  It  will  be  possi- 
ble to  produce  novel  results  through 
our  own  cross-pollination  of  the  seed, 
and  to  grow  lilies  that  will  be  super- 
ior to  anv  the  world  has  yet  produc- 
ed." 

Well  does  the  Bermuda  Easter  lily 
industry  illustrate  the  great  possibili- 
ties of  starting  at  zero  and  develop- 
ing a  gigantic  flower-growing  indus- 
try. Some  forty  years  ago  the  first 
Easter  lilies  were  produced  in  com- 
mercial quanities  in  Bermuda,  by 
General  Russell  Hastings,  veteran  of 
the  Civil  War,  then  living  on  the 
main  island.  He  established  the  in- 
dustry in  that  British  colony  and  for 
several  years  the  growers  harvested 
profits;  then  a  disease  struck  down 
the  lilies  and  America,  the  largest 
buyer,  was  obliged  to  look  to  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  world — Japan — for 
lily  stock.  But  Bermuda  has  regain- 
her  former  position,  and  now  the 
700-mile  water  trip  is  made  in  record 
time,  and  boatloads  of  Easter  lilies 
now  arrive  in  season  for  the  great 
religious  festival. 

The  Bermudas — that  coral  strand 
formed  of  a  subterranean  mountain 
belonging,  some  scientists  advise  us, 
to  the  submerged  continent  of  At- 
lantis— have  a  thin  coat  of  red  soil, 
form  two  to  twelve  inches  in  depth, 
covering  the  coral  limestone  of  the 
islands,     and    providing   sufficient 
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nourishment  for  the  Easter  lily  bulbs. 
Nowhere  else  have  these  plants  been 
produced  to  greater  perfection  than 
in  Bermuda. 

Years  ago,  the  Japanese,  clever 
gardeners,  imported  some  of  the  best 
Bermudian  stock,  and  entered  into 
lily-growing  upon  an  extensive  scale. 
Soon  Japan  was  a  real  competitor  of 
the  original  home  of  the  industry. 
Lilies  prosper  best  in  Bermuda,  on 
the  native  soil,  a  sort  of  oxydized 
limestone. 

A  Bermudian  Easter  lily  field  in 
bloom  is  a  spectacle  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. There,  row  upon  row,  thou- 
sands of  regal  blooms  reaching  from 
three  to  four  feet  in  height,  are  out- 
lined against  the  azure  sky,  the  side 
of  the  field  in  many  cases  being  lap- 
ped by  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic, 
thanks  to  the  outside  reefs  and  in- 
numerable rocky  islands,  as  tranquil 
and  vividly  blue  as  an  Italian  lake; 
although  travelers  who  have  visited 
the  East  declare  that  the  climate 
and  natural  scenery  remind  them 
forcibly  of  Palestine. 

The  Bermuda  Easter  lily — the  Lil- 
ium  Harvissi — has  been  developed  to 
its  present  state  of  perfection  under 
the  most  rigid  government  inspec- 
tion system  anywhere  in  vogue,  in- 
stituted by  the  growers  themselves. 
No  blooms  are  bulbs  are  permitted  to 
leave  the  islands  unless  they  are  per- 
fect. The  bulbs  have  to  be  packed 
in  wooden  cases,  two  hundred  bulbs 
to  the  case,  in  special  sand  which  is 
also  inspected  to  insure  it  being- 
free  from  surface  soil  or  impurities 
of  any  nature.  The  sand  used  for 
packing  the  bulbs  weighs  as  much,  if 
not  more,  than  the  bulbs. 

The  Easter  lily  bulb  comes  in  sev- 
eral graded  sizes,  according  to  its 
maturity,  taking    three    years  to  at- 


tain full  maturity,  when  it  measures 
eleven  to  thirteen  inches.  Flowers 
are  produced  in  its  second  year,  but 
it  takes  the  third  year  to  reach  per- 
fection. It  is  then  that  the  blossoms 
are  cut,  while  they  are  still  unopen- 
ed buds,  and  shipped  in  boxes,  two 
or  three  dozen  to  the  box,  to  all 
parts  of  America,  to  open  in  all 
their  purity  and  fragrance  to  cele- 
brate the  third  day. 

While  other  lilies  thrive  in  slimy 
marshes  or  stagnant  waters,  our  Eas- 
ter lily  does  not.  The  soil  it  thrives 
in  gives  of  its  best,  and  has  to  rest 
a  year  before  it  can  repeat  its  har- 
vest of  beauty. 

Prior  to  the  development  of  the 
modern  Easter  lily,  the  white  or  Ma- 
d  o  n  n  a  lily,  grown  principally  in 
France,  was  the  Easter  lily.  Mytho- 
logically,  the  white  lily  was  fabled 
to  have  sprung  from  the  milk  of 
Hera,  queen  of  heaven  and  the  god- 
dess of  women  and  marriage.  As  a 
plant  of  purity,  it  was  contrasted 
with  the  rose  of  Aphrodite.  This 
Madonna  lily  was  one  of  the  com- 
monest garden  flowers  of  ancient 
times;  its  loveliness  was  sung  by 
the  poets  down  through  the  ages. 
The  flower  was  widely  grown  in  the 
Middle  Ages  and  was  regarded  as 
the  symbol  of  heavenly  purity,  which 
associated  it  both  with  death  and 
life. 

Although  there  are  many  species 
of  lily  familiar  to  the  flower-lover, 
such  as  the  Sacred  Lily  of  China, 
the  Madonna,  and  the  common  Eas- 
ter lily,  it  comes  as  a  distinct  sur- 
prise to  most  people  to  learn  that 
there  are  really  more  than  a  score  of 
distinct  lily  species.  All  reveal  the 
same  trumpet-like  blossom,  whether 
the  bloom  be  large  or  small. 

There   is,   for   example,    the    giant 
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member  of  the  lily  family,  towering 
ten  to  a  dozen  feet  high,  that  makes 
its  home  in  the  Himalayian  Moun- 
tains, in  the  region  many  believe  to 
be  the  original  home  of  the  lily. 
Uncle  Sam's  plant  explorers  discov- 
ered a  magnificent  specimen  of  lily 
in  China  a  few  years  ago; — a  lily  of 
the  Madonna  type,  yet  hardier — and 
brought  it  to  the  United  States,  and 
it  is  now  adaptable  to  garden  plant- 
ing in  regions  from  coast  to  coast, 
as  well  as  far  toward  the  Canadian 
border. 

A  host  of  lilies  are  natives  of  this 
country.  There  is  the  Turk's  Cap, 
that  flaunts  the  deep  yellow  of  its 
many  blooms  through  the  waste 
stretches  between  New  York  and 
Boston.  Great,  stalwart  stalks,  oft- 
times  eight  or  nine  feet  tall,  carry 
as  many  as  six  blossoms  at  the  top. 
Tamed  and  cultivated  plants  have 
been  made  to  bear  as  many  as  forty 
blossoms. 

All  lilies  thrive  from  bulbs  and 
bulbs  fit  more  comfortably  into  loose, 
damp  soil.  This  bulb-making  capac- 
ity is  one  of  the  dominant  traits  of 
the  lily.  It  and  the  six  petals  to  all 
lily  blooms  are  marks  of  the  tribe. 
Tulips,  daffodils,  hyacinths,  crocuses, 


all  are  actually,  because  they  spring 
from  bulbs,  members  of  the  lily  fam- 
ily. 

Down  at  Uncle  Sam's  lily  experi- 
mental farm,  in  Virginia,  the  experts 
produce  lily  seed  in  greenhouses  by 
artificial  pollination.  These  seeds 
are  planted  early  in  January,  and  by 
May  the  young  plants  are  set  in  the 
open.  They  develop  rapidly,  and  by 
July  or  August,  some  of  the  plants 
reach  sufficient  size  to  blossom.  In 
October  and  November  the  plants 
are  lifted,  potted  and  removed  to 
the  greenhouses  for  winter  storage. 
Without  undue  forcing  the  plants 
will  come  into  full  bloom  the  follow- 
ing February  or  April — fifteen 
months  after  the  seed  has  been 
planted. 

Those  lily  plants  Avhich  bloom  in 
July  and  August,  and  from  which 
the  bloom  stalk  has  been  removed 
may  send  out  two  or  three  stalks 
and  be  forced  to  bloom  in  season  for 
Easter.  Then  samples  of  the  bulbs 
are  sent  to  various  parts  of  the 
country  in  an  andeavor  to  locate  soil 
and  climatic  conditions  adaptable  to 
commercial  lily  production,  and  in 
this  way  the  Easter  lily  industry  is 
extended   throughout   the   land. 


THE  RESURRECTION 

The  budding  leaves  from  lifeless  twigs  appearing 

Bring  once  again  the  Easter  message  cheering. 

The  breaking  forth  of  life  from  seeming  death, 

On  mountain,  hill,  and  valley's  length  and  breadth, 

Tells  the  story  that  is  ever  new, 

That  death  is  not  reality  nor  true. 

In  elements  of  ever  changing  forms, 

In  nature's  beauty  that  all  things  adorns, 

The  resurrection  Truth  again  is  told, 

A  story  ever  new,  and  ever  old. 

By  Marian  Lake  Clark. 
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EASTER  DAWN 

By  Alma  Hantel  Arnold 


One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six, 
seven,  eight,  nine,  ten,  eleven,  twelve, 
pealed  out  the  town  hall  clock.  Mid- 
night before  Easter.  At  the  sound 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Claire  rose  wearily 
from  his  study  chair  and  walked  to 
the  window,  which  he  threw  wide 
open. 

He  stood  there  inhaling  deeply  of 
the  balmy  air  and  filling  his  lungs 
with  the  fresh  oxygen.  For  hours 
he  had  been  sitting  at  his  desk  pre- 
paring himself  for  the  glorious  Eas- 
ter Day.  He  had  spent  long  periods 
of  time  in  meditation  and  prayer. 
He  had  been  with  Jesus  in  the  Gar- 
den of  Gethsemane;  he  had  witness- 
ed the  agony  of  the  cross;  and  he 
felt  crushed  and  humiliated  that 
Christ  had  to  go  through  all  this  for 
man, — for  man  who  is  sinful  and 
selfish  and  not  very  thankful.  Exit 
as  the  clock  pealed  out  telling  the 
midnight  ho'ur  his  depression  left 
him.  As  he  became  refreshed  by  the 
mild  spring  air  his  spirit  revived  and 
a  happiness  and  gladness  surged 
through  him. 

He  fell  to  his  knees  and  poured 
out  his  soul  to  his  soul  to  his  Maker 
in  rapture  and  thanksgiving  that 
Easter  Day  had  dawned.  That  the 
Easter  message,  though  many  centu- 
ries old,  was  ever  new. 

He  looked  out  of  the  window  upon 
the  quiet,  sleeping  town.  Hp  had  no 
desire  to  rest.  How  still  a  ad  peace- 
ful £-11  was  after  the  noise  and  con- 
fusion of  the  busy  day!  All  was 
shrouded  in  darkness,  lighted  prily 
by  the  soft  glimmer  of  the  myriads 
of  stars,  God's  handiwork.  In  a  few 
hours   the    sun,   lord   of   the   heavens, 


would  rise  and  gild  and  brighten  and 
change  things,  and  the  darkness 
would  flee  away.  He  could  not  help 
thinking  that  just  so  did  the  resur- 
rection transform  our  lives  and  make 
life  so  different. 

Into  the  soft  darkness  of  the  tran- 
quil night  he  murmured  softly,  ."0 
grave,  where  is  thy  victory?" 

But  suddenly  his  quiet  meditation 
was  broken.  The  telephone  was  ring- 
ing harshly.  He  turned  quickly  to 
answer  it. 

"Hello!  Yes,  Pastor  Claire  speak- 
ing. Who?  0,  yes.  At  thv»  jail ! 
Now?  Yes,  I  will  be  down  at  once. 
Good  bye." 

Hastily  putting  his  Bible  in  his 
pocket,  he  wrote  a  few  words  of  ex- 
planation upon  a  paper,  and  tiptoe- 
ing quietly  into  his  wife's  room  laid 
it  on  a  small  table.  Taking  his  hat 
he  noiselessly  left  the  house  and  hast- 
ened to  the  jail.  There  he  was  greet- 
ed by  the  keeper,  who  said  rather 
testily,  "We  have  a  fellow  here  who 
has  been  groaning  and  moaning  and 
screaming  and  carrying  on  terribly 
for  several  hours.  At  first  we  thought 
he  was  sick  and  sent  for  a  doctor, 
but  we  could  find  nothing  wrong  with 
him.  As  a  last  resort  we  thought 
we  would  try  you." 

"What  is  his  name  and  age  and 
why  was  he  imprisoned?"  asked  the 
minister,  keenly  looking  at  the  keep- 
er. 

"Tom  Dunn,  aged  thirty-five  years 
and  imprisoned  for  hold-ups  and 
burglary,"  he  answered  shortly. 

"Come  this  way,  parson,"  and  h>- 
walked  down  the  long  hall.  At  one 
of  the   cells  he   stopped   and   unlock- 
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ed  the  door.     The  men  entered. 

"Tom,  this  is  a  parson,  Mr.  Ciaire. 
Maybe  he  can  help  you,"  and  turn- 
ing, he  went  out  locking-  the  door 
behind  him  and  leaving  the  pastor 
alone   with  the  prisoner. 

Mr.  Claire  looked  at  this  wm<k  of 
manhood  pityingly.  He  was  rough 
looking  and  unkempt.  His  thick 
black  hair  was  tousled  and  a  wild 
light  was  in  his  eyes.  Mr.  Claire 
sat  down  on  the  cot  by  him  and 
tenderly  laid  his  hand  on  the  prison- 
er's shoulder.  "What  is  Avrong,  my 
brother?  Won't  you  open  your  heart 
to  me?  I  will  help  you  all  I  can," 
he  said  kindly. 

Tom  Dunn  was  an  evil  character. 
This  was  not  the  first  time  he  had 
been  behind  prison  bars.  He  Avas 
"hard  boiled,"  as  the  expression  goe^. 
But  after  being  in  torment  for  hours, 
and  after  being  addressed  so  kind  I  v 
and  tenderly,  his  mutterings  and 
groaning  ceased,  and  he  raised  his 
head  and  looked  Mr.  Claire  in  the 
eyes  as  though  aware  of  him  for  the 
first  time. 

"Why  did  you  come  down  here?" 
he  asked  the  pastor  in  a  voice  that 
was  tense  with  feeling. 

"I  came  because  you  needed  help 
and  comfort  and  I  brought  you  some- 
thing that  will  give  you  peace  and 
comfort  if  you  will  only  let  it," 
softly  and  tenderly  answered  Pastor 
Claire  as  he  drew  his  Bible  from  his 
pocket. 

At  first  Tom  Dunn  sneered  and 
would  not  listen  to  the  reading.  Bui 
Mr.  Claire,  in  his  wise  and  under- 
standing way,  showed  him  that  his 
case  was  not  hopeless  and  that  God 
was  waiting  to  receive  him  if  he 
would  only  come. 

Opening  his  Bible  he  read  many 
passages : — Isaiah  1 :18 :     "Though 


your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be 
white  as  snow;  though  they  be  red 
like  crimson,  they  shall  be  as  wool." 

Psalm  51:7:  "Purge  me  with  hys- 
sop and  I  shall  be  clean:  wash  me 
and  I  shall  be  whiter  than  snow." 

Luke  15:7:  "I  say  unto  you  that 
likewise  joy  shall  be  in  heaven  over 
one  sinner  that  repenteth." 

As  his  quiet,  even  voice  read  on, 
a  peacefulness  seemed  to  settle  down 
upon  Tom  Dunn.  He  sat  with  fold- 
ed hands,  listening  intently  to  every 
word. 

As  Mr.  Claire  stopped  reading  and 
looked  at  him,  Tom  Dunn  said  in  a 
low  voice,  "Read  on,  Parson,  that 
sounds  good.  My  thoughts  don't  tor- 
ment me  so  when  you  read." 

So  the  minister  read  on  and  on. 
He  read  the  whole  sad  story  of  Je- 
sus' suffering  and  crucifixion  and  at 
last  the  grand  and  glorious  Easter 
story. 

One,  two,  the  town  hall  clock  peal- 
ed forth.  And  still  the  quiet  voice 
was  reading  and  pleading  for  the 
soul  of  Tom  Dunn. 

Finally  Tom  dropped  to  his  knees, 
and  g  r  a  s  pi  n  g  Mr.  Claire's  hands, 
moaned  in  agony,  "0  parson,  pray 
for  me,  pray  for  my  soul.  Ask  God 
to  forgive  me;  Oh,  ask  Him  to  for- 
give me !" 

So  the  two  men  kneeled,  Pastor 
Claire  holding  Tom  Dunn's  hands  as 
he  would  a  child's  and  pleaded  with 
God  to  save  this  lost  child.  Long 
they  continued  in  prayer,  and  final- 
ly as  it  was  heard  and  answered, 
Tom  Dunn  became  a  different  man. 
His  face  was  calm,  the  terror  had 
left  his  eyes  and  peace  settled  upon 
him. 

Mr.  Claire  gently  assisted  Tom  to 
his  feet  and  said,  "Now  you  lie 
down  and  rest  a  little  and  then  I  am 
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going  to  see  if  I  can  take  you  home 
with  me." 

"  No,  parson,  I  don't  want  to 
sleep.  But  can  I  have  your  Bible? 
I  want  to  read  that  precious  story 
over  again,"  and  Tom  reached  out 
his  hand. 

"Certainly  you  can,  Tom,"  ansAver- 
ed  Mr.  Claire.  "I  am  going  out  for 
a  little  while,  'but  I  will  soon  be 
back." 

He  called  to  the  keeper.  He  un- 
locked the  door.  He  was  very  much 
surprised  at  the  changed  and  sub- 
dued prisoner,  and  in  a  low  voice 
asked  Mr.  Claire  Avhat  magic  he  had 
used. 

"Xo  magic  at  all,  friend,"  he  an- 
swered, "only  God's  Word  and  hu- 
man kindness.  I  wish  to  speak  to 
you  about  Tom  Dunn." 

doing  into  the  office  Mr.  Claire 
asked  permission  to  take  the  prison- 
er home  with  him  for  the  one  day, 
Easter  Sunday.  He  said  he  would 
go  bail)  for  him  and  be  entirely  re- 
sponsible. He  promised  to  return 
him  that  evening. 

Finally  it  was  decided  this,  might 
be  done.  He  left,  saying  he  would 
return  in  about  an  hour.  He  felt  he 
must  be  alone  and  undisturbed  for  a 
while.  He  Avalked  out  through  the 
toAvn;  out,  out  until  he  come  to  the 
country.  His  mind  was  weary,  very 
Aveary,  and  his  nerves  Avere  Avorn 
out;  but  oh,  how  happy  he  felt! 
"What  a  peace  Avas  upon  his  heart! 
He  sat  a  Avhile  by  the  wayside  and 
rested.  He  felt  he  Avas  not  alone  but 
that  an  unseen  spirit  AA-aS  around  him 
and  was  strengthening  him. 

In  th?  distance  he  heard  the  toAvn 
clock  peal  four  o'clock.  He  rose  and 
retraced  his  steps  to  the  prison.  He 
felt  fresh  and  full  of  energy  as  a 
new  man. 


He  entered  the  cell  and  said, 
"Come,  Tom,  Ave  are  going  home." 

Tom  Dunn  looked  beAAuldered  but 
said  nothing.  He  quietly  folloAved 
Mr.  Claire.  As  they  passed  out  in- 
to the  early,  starlit  morning-,  Tom 
raised  his  eyes  to  the  heavens  and 
murmured  softly  as  he  dreAV  deep 
breaths  of  the  fresh  spring  air.  Mr. 
Claire  took  him  by  the  arm  and  they 
Avalked  along  in  silence  and  yet  Avith 
a  bond    of    felloAvship  betAveen  them. 

Just  before  they  turned  into  his 
home,  Mr.  Claire  turned  his  face  to 
the  east  Avhere  the  sky  "was  becoming 
light,  and  softly  said,  "See,  Tom,  the 
Easter  daAATn.  It  is  also  Easter  daAArn 
in  your  soul." 

"Yes,"  he  ansAvered  almost  in  a 
AA'hisper:     "Praise  the  Lord." 

They  entered  the  house  and  Mr. 
Claire  gave  Tom  a  warm  bath  and 
put  him  to  bed,  and  soon  he  AATas 
sleeping  as  peacefully  as  a  child. 

Mr.  Claire  awoke  his  wife  and  ex- 
plained matters  to  her,  and  she  was 
so  happy  to  knoAV  that  so  much  good 
had  been  done  in  the  night. 

Easter  morning,  glorious  and 
bright !  Hoav  beautiful  the  Avorld 
Avas!  The  sun  Avas  shining  Avarmly, 
birds  Avere  happily  singing  and  here 
and  there  bright,  gay  flowers  were 
blooming. 

It  seemed  everyAvhere  people  Avere 
going  to  church.  As  Pastor  and  Mrs. 
Claire  Avalked  along  no  one  Avould 
ever  have  taken  the  tall,  quiet 
stranger  by  their  side  to  be  a  prison- 
er. He  Avas  so  only  outAvardly.  His 
soul  Avas  free,  free,  and  his  eyes 
were  so  happy  and  his  step  elastic. 
Shaved,  clean,  and  Avearing  a  plain 
suit  of  Mr.  Claire's,  he  looked  very 
respectable. 

As  they  entered  the  church  he 
humbly   boAA'ed    his    head,   feeling   it 
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was  a  great  miracle  that  he  was 
here  instead  of  in  a  barren  prison 
cell.  He  took  his  place  beside  Mrs. 
Claire  and  was  lost  to  all  except  the 
wonderful  music  and  the  sweet  per- 
fume of  the  pure  Easter  lilies. 

The  service  was  beautiful,  so  sim- 
ple, and  yet  radiating'  such  joy  and 
peace. 

Looking-  at  Mr.  Claire  as  he 
preached  so  wonderfully  this  morn- 
ing one  would  not  have  thought  he 
had  had  an  all  night  vigil.  But  if 
you  could  have  peered  deeply  into 
his  eyes  you  would  have  -seen  a  won- 
drous light  in  them.  A  light  that 
comes  only  to  those  who   have  been 


able  to  lead  a  soul  from  sin  and 
darkness  into  the  beauty  and  glory 
of  Easter. 

Just  as  the  last  note  of  the  clos- 
ing Easter  anthem  had  died  away 
Tom  Dunn  rose  quietly  and  walked 
down  the  aisle.  He  knelt  at  the  foot 
of  the  altar  among  the  fragrant 
lilies.  With  folded  hands  and  closed 
eyes,  and  tears  coursing  down  his 
cheeks,  he  was  praying  to  his  God. 

Mr.  Claire  stepped  directly  in 
front  of  him  and  raising  his  hand.s 
gave  the  benediction.  And  stepping 
a  little  closer  and  resting  his  hands 
on  Tom's  head  he  spoke  very  soft- 
ly, "And  peace  be  unto  you.  Amen." 


A  WONDERFUL  EASTER 

By  Dorothy  E.  Bushnell 


In  a  dark  cellar  of  one  of  the  most 
crowded  districts  of  a  great  city 
lived  a  bov  named  Jacques  with  his 
widowed  mother.  Now  Jacques  was 
nearly  ten  years  old,  but  he  had 
never  taken  a  step  upon  the  ground 
by  himself.  You  see,  he  had  been  a 
cripple  from  babyhood,  with  his  legs 
entirely  useless,  making  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  work  or  play  or,  in 
fact,  do  anything  that  other  boys  of 
his  age  do.  Sometimes  his  mother 
would  hold  him,  and  let  him  touch 
the  floor  with  his  toes  in  order  that 
he  might  try  to  put  one  foot  before 
the  other — 'but  each  trial  was  a  fail- 
ure, for  his  thin,  frail  limbs  would 
not  bear  even  his  slight  weight, 
which  at  the  most,  was  not  more 
than  forty-five  pounds. 

Every  morning  his  patient,  hard- 
working mother  would  put  on  his 
one   suit   of  clothes,   so   patched   and 


darned  that  there  was  hardly  any  of 
the  original  cloth  left,  and  carry 
him  to  a  shabby  rocking-chair  in 
front  of  the  only  window  in  their 
poor,  one-roomed  cellar  home.  Here 
he  would  sit,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  window,  so  as  not  to  miss  any- 
thing that  might  happen  in  the  busy 
street  overhead.  But  the  window 
was  not  much  like  our  windows — 
large  and  clean  and  open !  Oh,  no ! 
— it  was  only  a  tiny  square,  cut  in 
the  side  of  the  stone  foundation,  with 
a  piece  of  broken  glass  in  it. 

About  noon,  every  pleasant  day, 
Jacques  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
sun  as  it  passed  slowly  over  the  dis- 
trict where  he  lived,  but  most  of  the 
time  it  was  as  dark  as  it  is  about 
four  o'clock  on  a  winter's  afternoon 
in  the  country.  This  was  because 
the  buiLdings  around  the  one  in 
which  he  lived  were  so  high  and  so 
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close  together  and  his  home  was  in 
such  a  low  basement  that  most  of 
the  sun's  warm  light  was  shut  out. 
How  he  would  smile  Avith  delight 
whenever  he  saw  it ! 

It  made  his  day  so  much  happier, 
just  to  see  it.  Somehow  he  felt  that 
the  sun  was  smiling  at  him,  that  it 
was  perhaps  trying  to  say  to  him, 
"Some  day — some  day — you  will  be 
like  other  children."  Then  it  would 
be  gone,  and  Jacques  would  sink  back 
in  his  chair  and  give  a  little  sigh, 
wishing  that  he  might  see  it  for  just 
a  little  longer.  Then  he  would  think 
of  his  mother — of  how  hard  she  had 
to  work — of  how  much  harder  she 
had  to  work  because  he  could  do 
nothing  to  help  her. 

Once  he  had  said  to  her,  as  she 
stood  beside  his  bed,  "0  Mother,  how 
I  wish  I  were  not  such  a  burden  to 
you !" 

But  she,  in  strange  choky  voice, 
had  put  her  arms  tightly  around 
him  as  if  she  were  in  great  fear  of 
losing  him,  as  she  answered,  "Ob,  my 
little  son,  my  little  Jacques;  You 
mustn't  talk  that  way!  Why,  you 
are  all  I  have  to  keep  my  heart 
alive !"  So  he  had  said  no  more 
about  being  a  burden,  though  he 
thought  a  great  deal.  He  dreamed 
and  dreamed  of  the  time  when  the 
sun's  promise  would  come  true,  or 
that  wonderful  day  when  he,  lik  \ 
other  boys,  would  be  able  to  work 
for   his   mother. 

Now  it  happened,  one  day,  just  af- 
ter the  sun  had  smiled  upon  him, 
and  just  after  his  mother  had  gone 
to  buy  a  loaf  of  bread  and  some  milk 
(which  was  all  they  had  to  eat,  some 
days),  that  a  knock  came  at  the 
door.  This,  you  must  know,  was  a 
very  unusual'  event,  indeed,  for  no 
one   ever   came   to   their   door  except 


Jacques'  little  friend,  Mario,  who  al- 
ways entered  without  knocking,  and 
the  landlady,  who  always  gave  a  very 
loud  knock.  This  was  a  gentle  rap, 
and  so  Jacques  knew  that  a  stranger 
stood  outside.  His  mother  had  al- 
ways cautioned  him  to  keep  very 
still  if  every  any  one  should  come  in 
her  absence,  for  in  that  great  city 
she  feared  for  his  safety.  So,  even 
though  the  soft  knock  came  again — 
and  again — and  again — he  sat  quite 
still,  pretending  that  no  one  was  at 
home. 

Then,  of  a  sudden,  a  sweet,  soft 
voice  that  Jacques  had  never  heard 
before,  called  to  him.  "0  Jacques, 
may  I  come  in?  I've  brought  you 
some  sunshine !  Please  let  me  come 
in!" 

This  was  too  much  for  Jacques, 
for  his  lonely  boy's  heart  longed  for 
even  this  small  adventure,  and  be- 
fore he  could  stop  himself  he  had 
answered,  "Yes !  yes !  do  come !" 

Then  he  waited  while  the  latch  on 
the  door  lifted  and  the  door  itself 
opened  little  by  little — till  there  in 
the  room  stood  a  person  so  beautiful, 
Jacques  thought  at  once  she  must  be 
a  princess,  for  in  the  only  book  he 
had  ever  had  to  read  was  a  picture 
of  a  princess  who  was  very  beautiful, 
too.  She  did  not  speak  at  first,  she 
just  smiled,  and  her  smile  was  like 
the  sun's  warm  and  tender,  while  in 
her  hands  she  held  some  delicate 
pink  flowers,  that  filled  the  room 
Avith  fragrance.  A  queer  f  e  e  1  i  n  g 
came  into  Jacques'  throat  as  he  look- 
ed at  her,  making  it  hard  for  him  to 
swallow,  and  without  in  the  least 
knowing  why,  his  eyes  filled  with 
t^ars,  not  the  kind  that  fall,  but  the 
kind  that  just  stay  where  they  come, 
making  eyes  into  bright,  but  blurry 
mirrors. 
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When  this  strange  thing  happened 
to  his  eyes,  the  beautiful  person  ran 
quickly  to  Jacques'  side,  put  her  soft 
cheek  against  his,  the  flowers  into 
his  frail  hands,  and  held  him  very 
close  without  saying  a  word.  Jacques 
didn't  say  a  word  either — he  couldn't 
— for  the  choky  feeling  had  not 
gone  and  he  was  afraid  that  if  he 
said  even  one,  those  tears  in  his  eyes 
would  turn  into  drops  and  roll  down 
his  cheeks.  Then  he  would  be  crying 
and  he  had  always  known,  instinc- 
tively, that  it  was  not  manly  to  cry. 

Thus  Jacques'  mother  found  them 
when  she  returned.  At  first  she 
could  only  stand  and  stare  in  as- 
tonishment, but  almost  immediately 
the  beautiful  person,  who  was  also 
gentle  and  kind  and  sweet,  stood  up 
and  went  over  to  her.  For  a  long- 
time it  seemed  to  Jacques  they  stood 
in  a  corner  of  the  room  and  talked, 
in  tones  just  low  enough  so  that  he 
could  not  hear  a  word  of  all  that 
they  said.  Then,  however,  the 
stranger  came  to  him  again  saying, 
very  gently,  "I  shall  come  again 
soon,  Jacques !  Watch  for  me  from 
your  window.  Good-bye ! "  Alter 
Avhich  she  went  out  and  Jacques 
listened  while  her  footsteps  died 
away. 

"0  Mother,"  he  cried  when  he 
could  hear  them  no  longer,  "who  was 
she  ?'" 

His  mother  came  over  to  him  and 
gathered  him  into  her  arms.  "Son," 
she  said,  "little  son — I  think — I 
think — if  you  and  I — can  be  very 
brave — you  may  soon — " 

"Mother !  Mother  !"  cried  Jacques, 
"you  mean  I  may — I  may  get  wjll? 
I  may  really  be  like  other  boys?  0 
Mother,  is  that  what  she  said?" 

Then  his  mother  told  him  that  the 


beautiful  jDerson,  who  was  a  nurse, 
had .  seen  Mario  in  school,  and  dear 
little  Mario  had  asked  her  if  she 
could  not  help  his  friend  Jacques. 
So  she  had  found  her  way  to  their 
home  and  would  come  again  very 
soon,  with  a  great  strong  doctor  and 
an  automobile,  to  take  Jacques  to 
one  of  the  large  city  hospitals  where 
they  would  try  to  make  him  well 
and  strong.  She  told  him,  too,  that 
this  could  be  done,  because  some 
kind  people  had  given  money  for 
eases  just  like  his.  "Only,  Jacques," 
she  said,  "you  and  I  will  have  to  be 
more  patient  and  braver  than  we've 
ever,  ever  been!" 

"Oh  Mother,"  whispered  Jacques, 
"do  you  think  I  could  begin  to  walk 
on  Easter  Day?  I've  always  wanted 
to  stretch  and  grow,  as  the  flowers 
do  at  Easter  time !  Do  you  think 
they  could  cure  me  by  then?" 

"We  must  be  patient,  son,"  was 
all  his  mother  said. 

And  they  were.  Jacques  lay  in  his 
little  white  bed  at  the  hospital  while 
his  friend,  the  sun,  climed  slowly  up 
into  the  sky,  bringing  nearer  and 
nearer  the  hour  when  he  was  to  try 
to  stand  by  himself,  for  one  brief 
half  minute.  Then  they  would  all 
know  whether  or  not  the  difficult 
operation  had  been  a  success. 

The  beautiful  person  came  first, 
bringing  him  something  in  a  glass, 
to  make  him  a  little  stronger,  she 
said,  and  a  fragrant,  white  Easter 
lily — for  this  was  Easter  Day. 

"Happy  Easter,  Jacques !"  she 
said. 

Then-  came  the  doctor  who  always 
said  funny  things  to  make  him 
laugh.  This  morning  he  tried  to, 
but  somehow  Jacques  could  only 
smile,   a   little   half-afraid  kind  of   a 
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smile,  and  the  big  doctor  just  squeez- 
ed his  hand  as  much  as  to  say. 
"Nothing  to  be  afraid  of,  you  know !" 

Then  came  mother — looking  very 
pale,  but  with  that  bright  sparkle 
in  her  eyes,  that  Jacques  had  learn- 
ed to  look  for,  as  the  only  way  he 
could  tell  if  she  was  happy  or  sad. 
Mario  came  with  her  and  brought 
him  a  gorgeous,  pink  Easter  egg  in 
a  basket. 

"Happy  E  a  s  te  r !  Jacques,'*  he 
said,  with  a  big,  generous  smile. 

"All  ready,  Jacques,"  said  the  doc- 
tor, as  he  lifted  him  half  way  up. 
"Steady,  boy,  steady,"  he  whispered, 
as  he  felt  the  small  body  tremble. 
"Take  your  time." 

"0  mother  do  you  think  I  can  do 
it?     Do  you  think  I  can?" 

"Try,  little  son,"  mother  answer- 
ed. "We'll  help  you!" 

And  then  they  lifted  him  from 
the  bed;  slowly  they  rested  his  feet 
upon  the  floor.  "Steady!"  they  said 
again. 

"Wait!"  called  Jacques;  "don't  let 
go  yet,  please,  oh  please!"  And  he 
lifted  his  eyes  so  that  he  could  see 
the  sun,  that  seemed  to  smile  at  him 


onee  more,  and  say,  "Try,  Jacques, 
try!" 

Then  he  closed  his  eyes,  and  whis- 
pered very  quietly,  "Dear  Father  in 
Heaven,  help  me !  Help  me  to 
stand !" 

All  the  others,  too,  with  bowed 
heads,  prayed  within  their  hearts. 

"All  ready,"  cried  Jacques,  "y°u 
may  let  go,  now!" 

They  took  their  hands  from  his 
arms  so  gently  and  so  gradually  that 
he  hardly  knew  when  it  happened. 
For  just  a  few  seconds  he  stood 
alone,  then  with  a  little  faint  cry, 
"I  did  it!  0  Mother,  I  did  it!"  he 
fell  m  a  heap  into  the  out-stretched 
arms. 

They  put  him  on  his  bed,  but  not 
one  of  them  could  speak  from  the 
great  joy  that  filled  their  hearts; 
none  except  little  Mario,  who  clap- 
ped his  hands  and  shouted,  "He  can 
stand  up!     He  did  it!" 

"We'll  have  him  walking  soon, 
now,"   said  the   doctor. 

From  that  moment,  like  the  birds 
that  sing  with  joy  because  the  spring 
is  here,  did  Jacques  sing,  and  groAV, 
and  walk,  and  Live ! 


A  BUNNY  FOR  ALICE 

By  Mabel  S.  Merrill 


Six  little  girls  were  having  an 
Easter  tea  party  at  Hilda  Lee's 
house;  and  while  they  Avaited  for 
Hilda's  mother  to  make  the  choco- 
late, they  sat  around  the  low  table 
and  played  with  their  toy  bunnies. 
Everyone  had  a  bunny  except  Alice 
Gray,  and  nearly  everyone  except 
Alice  had  brought  a  doll.  The  only 
doll  Alice  had  was  an  old  one  with 
a  ragged  dress.     She  had  brought  it 


as  far  as  the  porch  when  she  came  to 
the  party,  but  when  she  saw  the  pret- 
tily dressed  dolls  the  other  girls  had 
brought  she  hid  poor  old  Dinah  un- 
der a  porch  chair  and  whispered  to 
her  not 'to  be  lonely  out  there  by  her- 
self, for  the  party  would  soon  be 
over. 

Alice  looked  at  the  toy  bunnies 
dress  was  pink  and  Lena  had  taken 
a  new  pink  bonnet  right  off  Minnie 
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and  the  dolls  and  pretended  not  to 
eare  because  she  hadn't  any. 

"I  feel  as  if  I  was  too  big  to  play 
with  dolls, ' '  she  said  to  Lena  Kerr. 

"I'm  as  big  as  you,"  answered 
Lena,  ' '  and  I  never  go  any  where 
without  my  pretty  Minnie  May.  Why 
didn't  your  mother  give  you  an  East- 
er bunny,  Alice?" 

'  'Toy  bunnies  are  silly,"  said  Alice. 
"They  can't  run  around  nor  even 
squeak.  If  I  could  have  a  real  live 
bunny  I'd  love  it.  But  a  toy  one  is- 
n't good  for  anything." 

Lena  was  not  at  all  pleased  at 
this.  "My  bunny  is  a  dear,"  she 
said.  "When  vou  take  his  hearl  nil" 
he  is  full  of  candy.  But  I  shan't, 
give  you  one  little  bit  of  it  because 
you  made  fun  of  him." 

"I  don't  want  your  candy  end  a 
bunny  with  his  head  off  is  rediklus," 
cried  Alice  stumbling  over  the  big  word 
and  getting  very  red.  Mother  Lee, 
making  the  chocolate  in  the  pantry, 
heard  what  the  children  were  say- 
ing, and  called  to  them  pleasantly : 

"Girls,  the  cholocate  isn't  quite 
ready  yet.  I  wonder  if  you  would 
not  like  to  go  upstairs  while  you 
wait  and  sing  your  Easter  song  to 
Grandma  Lee.  You  know  she  can't 
j;et  out  to  church  now,  so  she  missed 
all  the  Ester  music." 

The  six  little  girls  jumped  up 
gladly,  for  they  loved  to  go  into 
Grandma  Lee's  room.  They  liked  to 
sing  their  Easter  song,  too,  and  did 
it  very  nicely,  for  they  had  practiced 
it  for  the  Sunday  school.  They  stood 
in  a  ring  around  Grandma's  chair 
and  she  said  they  made  her  think  of 
six   little   birds. 

"Little  birds  should  be  happy  at 
Easter,"  said  Grandma,  "especially 
wThen  they  make  others  happy." 

Hilda's  mother  called  her  at  that 


moment  and  the  little  girl  ran  down, 
promising  to  call  the  rest  if  the  cho- 
colate were  read}*.  It  was  five  min- 
utes before  they  heard  her  from  the 
foot  of  the  stairs  telling  them  to 
come  down. 

When  the  five  little  guests  went 
back  to  the  room  where  the  table 
was  set,  Mother  Lee  was  filling  a 
tall  pitcher  with  hot  chocolate  and  a 
splendid  big  frosted  cake  was  all 
ready  to  cut.  But  what  they  all  saw 
first  was  a  basket  set  on  the  rug  and 
Hilda  standing,  shining-eyed,  beside 
it.  In  the  basket  was  a  beautiful 
live  bunny  with  a  coat  like  white 
velvet. 

' '  Our  neighbor  next  door  has  lots 
of  rabbits,"  began  Hilda,  "and  he 
told  mother  that  he  could  sj^are  one 
for  some  little  girl  at  the  party.  So 
Ave  must  choose  which  one  of  us  shall 
have  it.  See,  I've  written  on  this 
piece  of  paper  the  girl's  name  that 
I  vote  for.  Now  you  all  take  a  slip 
and  write  a  name  on  it  and  then 
mother  will  count  and  see  who  has 
the  most  votes." 

Lena  was  the  first  to  put  in  her 
slip  of  paper.  She  had  guessed 
what  named  was  on  Hilda's  slip  and 
she  wrote  the  same  one.  When  mo- 
ther Lee  looked  over  all  the  slips 
she  saw  that  everyone  but  Alice 
herself  had  written   "Alice  Gray." 

It  Avas  a  merry  party  after  that 
and  Alice  Avith  her  live  bunny  be- 
side her  looked  very  happy.  Dinah 
Avas  at  the  party,  too,  for  Mother 
had  found  her  and  brought  her  in 
dressed  in  some  pretty  doll's  clothes 
out  of  Hilda's  box.  Dinah's  neAv 
May's  head  to  put  on  the  old  doll. 

"Minnie  May  has  a  nice  blue 
one,"  whispered  Lena,  "and  she  will 
love  to  give  Dinah  this  one  for  an 
Easter  present,  you  see." 
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ARISTIDE  BRIAND 

(Charity  &  Children) 


There  died  on  Monday  of  last  week 
a  statesman  who  more  than  anybody 
else  in  the  world  embodied  and  de- 
served the  title  worn  by  Woodrow 
W  i  1  s  o  n — P  r  i  n  c  e  of  Peace.  For 
twelve  times  he  was  the  premier  of 
France  and  foreign  minister  so  of- 
ten and  so  long  that  the  office  was 
regarded  as  his  own.  Briand  was  not 
a  dreamer  but  a  practical  man  of  af- 
fairs and  his  wisdom  and  insight  in- 
to international  affairs  made  him  a 
figure  upon  which  everybody  leaned 
and  his  death  at  this  hour  in  which 
the  statesmen  of  the  world  are  strug- 
gling for  peace  is  a  loss  that  is  ir- 
reparable. In  every  hour  of  conflict- 
ing opinions  and  purposes  his  voice 
rose  above  the  conflict  of  opinions 
and  led  the  way  to  peace  and  har- 
mony. He  was  a  great  orator  and 
wherever  he  arose  to  speak  was  heard 
with  thrilling  interest  and  his  power 
and  wisdom  surpassed  that  of  any 
other  man  of  his  day  and  generation. 
In  September,  1930,  at  Geneva,  he 
delivered  what  will  probably  go  down 


in  history  as  the  greatest  appeal  for 
world  peace  ever  delivered  by  any 
statesman  of  Europe  in  which  he 
submitted  his  plan  for  disarmament 
and  "The  United  States  of  Europe." 
During  the  twelve  years  from  1918 
to  1930  he  was  called  to  power  from 
time  to  time  when  the  equilibrium 
of  Europe  seemed  to  be  in  danger. 
All  the  work  of  Briand  has  not  yet 
appeared  but  future  years  will  re- 
veal its  wisdom  more  and  more. 
The  ideas  he  has  sown  will  bear  their 
precious  fruit  in  the  generations 
that  are  yet  unborn,  and  bless  the 
world  for  their  wisdom  not  yet  fully 
appreciated.  What  is  a  man  like 
Briand  worth  to  the  world?  He  lived 
and  died  without  seeing  the  full  re- 
sults of  his  incessant  labors  for  the 
good  of  humanity,  but  they  will 
come  to  light  as  the  years  of  the  fu- 
ture reveal  their  wisdom  and  the 
children  of  the  future  unfold.  Men 
like  Briand  and  Wilson  were  not 
born  to  die. 


CHRIST  IS  RISEN 
Christ  is  risen!      Christ  the  Living, 

All  His  mourners'  tears  to  stay; 
Christ  is  risen!      Christ,   forgiving, 

Wipes  the  stain  of  sin  away. 

Christ  is  risen!      Christ  is  risen! 

Sin's  long  triumph  now  is  o'er; 
Christ  is  risen!      Death's  dark  prison 

Holds  His  faithful  never  more. 
Christ  is  risen!  risen,  Brother! 

Brother,  Christ  is  risen  indeed! 

— Selected. 
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SHOULD  PUBLIC  IMPOSE  ON  MEDICAL 

PROFESSION 

(The  Smithfield  Herald) 


Should  the  public  impose  on  free 
services  given  by  the  medical  profes- 
sion? 

Next  Monday  there  will  begin  at 
the  Johnston  County  Hospital  a  ton- 
sil and  adenoid  clinic  for  the  charity 
of  this  county.  It  is  intended  ONLY 
for  charity.  The  fee  of  five  dollars 
is  to  help  pay  the  necessary  expenses 
incidental  to  these  operations,  and 
those  who  pay  the  five  dollar  fee  are 
entirely  charity  in  so  far  as  any  one 
is  concerned.  Others  who  cannot 
pay  anything  will  be  admitted  free 
and  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
county  commissioners  has  assured 
the  clinic  that  the  county  will  pay 
any  small   deficit  caused  by  these. 

It  is  known  that  in  the  past  some 
of  those  able  to  pay  have  carried 
their  children  to  the   charity  clinics. 


In  many  clinics  they  are  said  to  have 
been  the  first  to  register.  Just  why 
people  who  are  able  to  pay  rush  in 
and  crowd  out  the  actual  charity, 
for  which  the  clinics  are  intended, 
is  not  hard  to  see.  How  do  these 
people  think  the  doctors  and  attend- 
ants feel  toward  them,  knowing  that 
they  are  being  imposed  upon  in  or- 
der that  one  who  is  able  to  pay  the 
regular  fee  can  get  something  for 
nothing?  Well,  that  isn't  hard  to 
see  either.  There  is  a  certain  amount 
of  pleasure  in  doing  something  for 
actual  charity.  And  there  must  be 
a  certain  amount  of  disgust  in  doing 
something  for  nothing  for  those  who 
claim   falsely. 

It  is  only  the  charity  cases   v ant- 
ed at  anv  charitv  clinics. 


FIVE  THINGS  TO  LEARN 

"Learn  to  laugh.  A  good  laugh  is  better  than  medicine.  When  you 
smile  or  laugh,  your  brain  for  the  moment  is  freed  from  the  load  that 
it  ordinarily  carries. 

"Learn  to  tell  a  helpful  story.  A  well-told  story  is  as  wholesome 
and  as  welcome  as  a  sunbeam  in  a  sick-room. 

"Learn  to  keep  your  troubles  to  yourself.  The  world  is  too  busy  to 
linger  over  your  ills  and  sorrows, 

"Learn  to  stop  croaking.  If  you  can  not  see  any  good  in  the  world, 
keep  the  had  to  yourself. 

"Learn  to  greet  your  friends  with  a  smile.  They  carry  too  many 
frowns  in  their  own  hearts  to  be  bothered  with  any  of  yours." — Selected. 
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OLDEST  MASONIC  LODGE  HALIFAX  N.  C. 

Bv  Col.  Fred  A.  Olds 


The  oldest  building  erected  in 
America  or  England  for  Masonic 
uses,  now  standing,  is  Royal  White 
Hart  lodge  (the  latter  word  being 
old  English  for  "Deer")  in  the  town 
of  Halifax.  It  was  built  in  1769, 
and  has  been  in  use  continuously 
ever  since.  In  was  chartered  March 
21st,  1/67,  by  Henry  Somerset,  Duke 
of  Beaufort,  and  Grand  Master  of 
Masons  in  England.  In  the  register 
of  English  lodges  it  is  Number  403. 
In  April,  1769,  it  was  "Resolved  by 
Royal  White  Hart  lodge  to  build  a 
Masonic  Temple  at  Halifax,  North 
Carolina,"  then  an  important  place 
in  this  British  Colony.  Joseph  Mont- 
fort  of  the  town  gave  a  deed  for  the 
land  and  other  members  of  the  Lodge 
subscribed  a  thousand  dollars,  (in 
English  money). 

Work  began  at  once  and  the 
building  was  occupied  before  1769 
ended.  It  is  of  wood,  thirty  feet 
square  and  two  stories  in  height, 
painted  white,  with  green  blinds, 
chimney  and  foundation  of  red 
brick.  It  is  now  the  oldest  Masonic 
lodge  building  in  the  world. 

in  the  time  before  1769  there  is 
no  history  of  any  Masonic  lodge 
building,  used  exclusively  for  that 
purpose,  as  it  was  the  custom  to  use 
taverns  (hotels).  The  Grand  Lodge 
of  England  met  at  that  period  in  the 
Crown  and  Anchor  Inn,  in  the  great 
street  called  the  "Strand"  in  London. 
Before  Royal  White  Hart  "Temple" 
was  built,  in  Halifax,  its  members 
held  their  meetings  in  brother  "Wil- 
liam Martin's  tavern,  Avhich  bore  the 
sign  of  "The  Thistle." 

Royal  White  Hart  Lodge  is  nearly 


two  years  older  than  "Masonic  Hall" 
in  London.  The  records  of  the  lat- 
ter show  that  February  6,  1771,  fif- 
ty-five subscriptions  wTcre  made  for 
this  structure,  totaling  126  pounds 
(English  money),  of  Avhich  the  larg- 
est one  was  10  pounds^  and  ten  shil- 
lings, by  Joseph  Montfort  of  Hali- 
fax. 

In  the  Lodge  room  of  Royal  White 
Hart  is  a  very  handsome  English 
Bible,  of  date  1769,  printed  by 
Thomas  Basket,  printer  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  England.  There 
also  a  splendid  Chair,  of  Mahogany, 
of  date  May  20,  1765,  which  has  3 
steps,  and  was  used  by  the  Worship- 
ful Master  before  the  lodge  building 
was  completed.  Also  a,  pair  of  large 
silver  candlesticks,  which  cost  11 
pounds  sterling  in  London.  The  sil- 
ver jewels  of  the  first  officers  of  the 
lodge  are  yet  in  use. 

The  first  Masonic  meeting  in  Hali- 
fax was  held  at  the  home  of  Andrew 
Traughton  April  26,  1761.  The  old- 
est minutes  set  out  that  the  Master 
of  the  Lodge  was  then  called  Crand 
Master,  and  that  there  also  was  a 
Deputy  Grand  Master.  There  was 
only  one  other  Lodge  in  this  coun- 
try wdiere  the  Master  was  so-called, 
this  being'  the  old  lodge  at  Fred- 
ericksburg, Virginia. 

The  Grand  Master  of  England,  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort,  issued  a  Commis- 
sion, of  date  January  14,  1771,  to 
Joseph  Montfort  as  "Provincial 
Grand  Master  of  and  for  America." 
This  is  the  only  such  honor  ever 
conferred.  The  very  large  and  beau- 
tifully written  commission  is  in  the 
North  Carolina  Hall  of  History, 
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•where  it  is  on  deposit  by  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  North  Carolina. 

Grand  Master  Montfort's  grave  is 
in  a  few  yards  of  Royal  Hart  "Tem- 
ple," above  discribed,  and  is  annual- 
ly decorated  with  the  Flags  of  Great 


Britan  and  the  United  States,  with- 
in an  iron  fence  of  handsome  design. 
The  grrve  is  viewed  each  year  by 
many  visitors,  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  is  one  of  the  most  highly 
treasured  Masonic  relics. 


INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Mr.  Carriker  and  his  carpenter 
shop  boys  have  been  repairing  a 
number  of  farm  wagons  for  the  pa^t 
few  days. 


as   successful   as   the    first    ones    we 
should   have   plenty  of  fried  chicken 

this  summer. 


Quite  a  number  of  boys  under  the 
supervision  of  Mrs.  Haywood  are 
daily  rehearsing  songs  and  recita- 
tions for  the  special  Easter  service 
to  be  held  Sunday  morning. 


Quite  a  number  of  our  boys  have 
been  suffering  from  severe  colds  and 
tonsillitis  d  u  ri  n  g  the  past  two 
weeks.  We  are  glad  to  report  no 
serious  illness  has  resulted  so  far, 
and  that  the  bovs  are  much  better. 


In  going  about  the  campus  we  no- 
tice that  the  marble-shooting  sea- 
son is  about  over  and  a  number  of 
our  youngsters  are  becoming  inter- 
ested in  flying  kites — a  sure  sign 
that   Spring'  is  here. 


For  several  weeks  the  Sunday  din- 
ners have  consisted  largely  of  pork 
furnished  from  our  own  pens,  but 
this  week  the  menu  will  be  varied  by 
the  introduction  of  some  excellent 
beef,   also  one   of  our  own  products. 


Our  poultryman  reports  that  700 
chicks  have  been  hatched  and  have 
passed  the  dang'er  zone  so  far  this 
season.  Some  of  these  now  weigh 
three  pounds.  The  plans  are  to  hatch 
at  least  1,500  more  chicks  this  year, 
and  should  these  later  hatches  prove 


Mr.  E.  C.  Blair,  State  Agronomist, 
in  company  with  Mr.  K.  D.  Goodman, 
Cabarrus  County  Farm  Demonstra- 
tor, visited  the  Training  School  last 
week.  This  visit  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inspecting  the  farm,  special 
attention  being  given    to    the    condi- 
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tion  of  crops  being  raised  on  the 
schedule  of  rotation  as  recommended 
by  the  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 


Delmas  Robertson,  one  of  our  old 
boys,  who  was  paroled  six  years  ago, 
called  on  friends  at  the  school  last 
Tuesday.  Since  leaving  here  he  has 
served  a  three  years' perior  of  enlist- 
ment in  the  U.  S.  Army,  and  is  now 
living  at  Leaksville. 


A  severe  wind  storm  last  Monday 
night  and  Tuesday  morning  did  con- 
siderable damage  to  several  of  our 
buildings,  quite  a  bit  of  slate  and  tin 
being  blown  off  the  roofs.  This  will 
necessitate  calling  tinners  and  slat- 
ers to  make  needed  repairs,  all  of 
which  is  an  extra  drain  on  our  re- 
stricted budget. 


The  Dairy    Extension    News,    pub- 
lished monthly  by  J.  A.  Arey,  Dairy 


Extension  specialist,  gives  the  Jack- 
son Training  School  herd  of  cattle 
credit  of  being  the  highest  in  milk 
production  in  the  Association,  em- 
bracing Gaston,  Mecklenburg  and 
Cabarrus  counties.  Our  herd  also 
ranked  fourth  in  the  highest  average 
fat  production,  the  average  per  cow 
in  milk  production  being  714  pounds, 
and  in  fat  production  24.7  per  cent. 


Rev.  M.  L.  Morgan,  pastor  of  the 
Methodist  Protestant  Church,  Con- 
cord, conducted  the  service  in  the 
auditorium  last  Sunday  afternoon. 
His  talk  on  the  last  seven  sayings 
of  Christ  on  the  cross  was  very  in- 
teresting. Rev.  Morgan  spoke  of 
having  spent  the  early  part  of  his 
life  in  Cabarrus  county,  and  his  nu- 
merous visits  to  this  community  dur- 
ing his  boyhood,  also  his  interest  in 
the  peculiar  rock  formation  on  the 
ridge  running  through  our  grounds, 
all  of  which  made  his  talk  doubly 
interesting  to  the  boys.  He  further 
stated  that  he  had  just  recently  re- 
turned to  this  county  after  an  ab- 
sence of  nineteen  vears. 


CONSERVATISM  AND  PROGRESS 

"To  be  conservative  is  to  conserve  the  good  which  the  past  has 
achieved.  To  be  progressive  is  to  add  to  that  good.  But  how  can  one 
add  to  the  good  if  it  is  not  conserved? 

Hence  one  must  be  conservative  in  order  to  be  progressive.  There 
is  no  fight  between  the  true  conservative  and  the  true  progressive,  be- 
cause the  true  conservative  is  a  progressive  and  the  true  progressive  is  a 
conservative.  It  is  the  quack  conservative  who  fights  the  progressive 
and  it  is  the  quack  progressive  who  fights  the  conservative." 

— Henry  Nelson  Wieman. 


REDUCED  ROUND  TRIP  FARES 
FOR  SHORT  TRIPS 

33  1-3  per  cent  Reduction  in  Travel 
Expense 

Round  trip  tickets,  sold  daily  between  stations  distance 
120  miles  or  less limit  2  days 

25  per  cent  Reduction  in  Travel  Ex- 
pense 

Round  trip  tickets,  sold  daily  between  stations  distance 
150  miles  or  less limit  6  days. 

Good  in  Coaches,  Parlor  and  Sleeping  Cars 

—  MULTIPLE  TRIP  — 
Newest  and  most  economical  ticket  ever  offered. 

Between  any  two  stations  on  Southern  Railway  System  for 
period  of  six  months. 

Good  for  individual  purchaser  and  between  stations  distance 
200  miles  or  less. 

Per  mile 

The  10-trip  ticket 2  l-2c 

The  20-trip  ticket 2c 

The  30-trip  ticket l-8c 

Good  in  Coaches  Only 
Ask  Ticket  Agents 
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PUSH  UP  THE  CORNERS 

Push  up  the  corners  of  your  mouth 

Even  though  it  pains  them; 
Push  them  up  and  make  them  stay, 

If  you  have  to  chain  them. 
Turn  up  the  corners  of  your  mouth; 

You  can't  feel  sad  or  surly 
If  smiles  are  dimpling  o'er  the  lips, 

Crisp,  and  sweet  and  curly. 
A  frown  will  kill  the  brightest  laugh, 

Make  vinegar  of  honey ; 
A  smile  will  kill  the  blackest  frown, 

And  make  a  dark  day  sunny. 
Turn  up  the  corners  of  your  mouth, 

No  matter  hoy  you're  feeling; 
And  soon  you'll  feel  the  way  you  look, 

A  heart  of  joy  revealing. 

— Mrs.  Frank  H.  Breck 
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"HAIL  APRIL" 

Do  not  the  first  chirps  of  the  birds  outside  your  window  inspire  the  desire 
to  go  forth  and  dig  in  the  earth?  April  is  in  reality  the  first  month,  since  it 
is  the  beginning  of  a  new  era,  with  new  life  and  growth  everywhere  springing 
into  being.     Spring,  the  herald  not  only  of  new  life  but  of  new  opportunity ! 

As  you  drop  the  seeds  into  the  ground  about  your  house  and  lawn  you  do  so 
with  the  faith  that  sooner  or  later  they  will  bring  forth  great  beauty  and) 
fragrance.  As  the  farmer  plants  his  acres  he  knoivs  also  that  in  the  goodness 
of  time  will  come  forth  grains  to  feed  his  own  and  his  neighbor' s  flock. 

Just  as  April  showers  and  spring  sunshine  bring  forth  May  flowers,  so  do 
they  revive  us.  Renewed  in  body  and  mind  and  soul  we  go  forth  to  tackle 
again  the  problems — but  how  much  stronger  our  energy.  Just  now  there  is 
need  for  application  of  some  of  this  sort  of  faith,  to  our  civic,  economic,  and 
national  life. 

It  is  the  little  drops  of  water  that  make  the  great  ocean.  It  is  the  little 
thoughts  and  daily  deeds  performed  in  the  spirit  of  common  good  that  bring 
peace  and  prosperity,  not  to  one  but  to  all. — Selected. 


MORE  FAITH 

There  continues  to  come  reports  of  deaths  of  the  country's  most  promi- 
nent citizens — self  destruction  deliberately  planned  and  personally  commit- 
ted. The  stories  leading  up  to  such  tragedies  are  due  to  financial  failures, 
showing  that  the  latent  desire  of  the  all  mighty  dollar  has  warped  the  spirit 
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and  mind  of  man  till  there  is  no  other  recourse  in  life.  The  high  sense  of 
shame  of  failure  destroys  the  true  courage  of  real  manhood.  These  failures 
are  old,  old  stories  of  varied  dimensions  and  have  been  recorded  from  the 
beginning  of  time.  Some  of  them  involve  small  estates  others  soar  up  in- 
to figures  not  easily  enumerated,  but  in  either  case  self  destruction  is  the 
alternative.  Not  knowing  by  experience  all  of  the  pangs  of  an  absolute 
failure  in  the  affairs  of  life  we  should  not  judge,  but  try  to  be  charitable. 
But,  we  recall  once  this  remark  coming  from  one  of  varied  experience  in  the 
affairs  of  the  state,  after  reading  of  a  tragic  death  deliberately  planned, — 
"Well,  the  Christian  religion  failed  him."  To  our  way  of  thinking  not  a 
finer  preachment  could  be  uttered,  and  doubtless  if  dwelt  upon  would  steady 
the  nerve  and  give  courage  to  many  while  endeavoring  to  make  financial  ad- 
justments. 

The  whole  country  has  taken  note  of  Eastman's  death  by  his  own  hands. 
He  was  a  man  of  the  finest  impulses,  who  gave  while  living  $75,000,000  for 
educational,  scientific  and  humanitarian  projects,  making  the  rash  act  entire- 
ly out  of  character  with  his  long  and  useful  life.  In  his  final  note  he  said, 
"My  work  is  finished,  why  wait?"  The  inference  is  he  had  nothing  to  live 
for,  so  "shuffled  off  his  mortal  coil"  because  he  could  see  nothing  ahead. 
He  was  worth  his  millions,  so  it  was  not  money  matters  that  caused  the  tra- 
gedy. It  could  not  have  been  ill  health,  but  admitting  it  was,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  if  a  Christian  the  spirit  would  have  borne  him  up.  With  a  spir- 
itual insight  one  never  fails  to  see  glorious  things  ahead.  We  cannot  live 
by  bread  alone,  that  is  the  divine  injunction.  In  seeking  the  material  things 
of  life  there  is  great  danger  of  crowding  out  the  sweetening  and  sustaining 
influence  of  the  Christian  religion — the  only  power  that  can  save  in  the  hours 
of  extreme  sorrow. 

A  FINE  PLAN 

From  the  fact  that  there  are  always  new  plans  being  projected  to  put  over 
welfare  work  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  many  ways  used  in  meeting 
emergency  calls  have  not  proven  satisfactory.  The  latest  plan  (the  block- 
aid  system)  to  raise  funds  for  charitable  purposes  is  now  being  tried  out  in 
New  York  City.  The  plan  when  understood  seems  very  simple  as  well  as 
far-reaching.       The  idea  in  a  nut-shell  is  to  first  find  out  those  in  each  block, 
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(doing  the  work  by  blocks),  who  are  in  need.  That  phase  of  the  work  is  fine 
because  in  a  modest  way  the  survey  can  be  made  without  giving  publicity 
to  a  certain  class  too  proud  to  appeal  for  help.  Besides  the  appeal  for  funds 
reaches  every  home  in  the  block  on  equal  basis,  giving  every  one  the  privi- 
lege of  subscribing  but  exacting  no  large  sums  from  any  one.  The  mini- 
mum and  maximum  amount  asked  for  is  from  ten  cents  up  to  one  dollar  for 
a  certain  period  of  time.  This  plan  when  perfected  will  work  no  undue 
hardship  upon  any  one. 

On  the  28th  of  March  the  block-aid-plan  was  launched  in  New  York  City, 
making  it  possible  to  survey  most  satisfactorily  the  16,000  blocks  in  that 
great  metropolis,  finding  out  the  real  needs  and  conditions  of  the  people  and 
at  the  same  time  giving  every  one  an  equal  chance  to  participate  in  helping 
the  needy  ones. 

Again  we  repeat,  there  are  many  agencies  doing  relief  work  the  country 
over  but  so  far  it  has  been  utterly  impossible  to  cover  the  scope  of  work 
satisfactory.  But  this  "bloekaiding-plan"  seems  the  best  way  from  the  fact 
'it  gives  the  majority  an  equal  chance  to  render  a  service  for  the  sake  of 
humanity,  and  at  the  same  time  contribute  of  your  means  according  to  the 
Avay  the  Lord  has  prospered  you. 


WHEN  DID  THE  IDEA  ORIGINATE? 

The  common  remark  "there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun"  is  often  made 
and  at  times  we  are  led  to  believe  the  same.  But  in  casting  about  on  Sat- 
urday prior  to  the  Easter  Sunday  we  found  our  way  into  the  old  reliable 
grocery  store  of  Concord,  Dove  and  Bost.  We  saw  there  peepies  all  dolled 
up  for  Easter.  The  innocent  little  things  looked  very  unnatural  to  the  av- 
erage country  person.  We  first  thought  they  were  a  new  kind  of  chick- 
en, but  found  out  that  they  had  been  dyed  with  the  same  preparation  that 
the  Easter  eggs  are  colored.  The  manager  of  the  store  who  has  served  most 
satisfactorily  the  most  fastidious  epicureans  of  Concord  for  these  many 
years,  remarked,  "well,  we  do  business  different  from  the  manner  in  whch 
we  once  did.  We  sell  Easter  dyed  peepies  and  deliver  them  in  a  paper 
bag,  and  sell  biscuit  dough  ready  to  bake  and  that  is  put  up  in  tin  cans." 
This  remark  was  made  in  a  manner  indicating  he,  Mr.  D.  L.  Bost,  did  not 
know  just  what  would  be    the    next    new    development  to  add  interest  and 
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spice  to  the  merchant's  life.  We  have  been  seeing  easter  dyed  eggs  these 
many  years,  but  this  thing  of  commercializing  easter  dyed  peepies  is  a  new 
idea  or  at  least  the  first  time  we  have  seen  it. 


A  GREAT  DISASTER 

The  tornado  that  swept  over  five  southern  states,  including  'Alabama, 
Georgia,  Tennessee,  Kentucky  and  South  Caxolina,  the  night  of  March  21st, 
carrying  in  its  path  of  destruction  a  large  toll  of  humanity  and  great  de- 
vastation of  property,  will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  south 's  greatest 
disasters.  So  far  over  three  hundred  people  were  reported  killed,  2,000  or 
more  injured  with  no  estimate  yet  of  the  great  loss  of  property.  Such 
calamities  make  it  imperative  to  call  for  aid  from  the  Red  Cross  organiza- 
tion, the  greatest  institution  of  mercy  in  the  Avhole  country.  There  is  no 
organization  that  can  take  its  place,  answering  instantly  every  emergency 
call. 


GRAMMAR! 

Just  for  the  sake  of  reviving  memories  of  old  timers  who  emphasized 
grammar  as  one  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  truly  cultured  we  give  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  facile  pen  of  the  editor  of  the  Charlotte  News.  This  defi- 
nition of  grammar  marks  the  era  of  any  one's  scholastic  advantages — when 
the  daily  drill  of  the  fundamentals  of  good  English  were  emphasized  in  all 

schools  to  the  elimination  of well,  we  might  say  pshychology  and  other 

'ologies  that  are  not  as  essential  in  every  day  life  as  pure  diction  gram- 
matically expressed. 

It  has  been  our  privilege  lately  to  be  thrown  with  two  highly  cultured 
young  women,  graduates  of  two  of  the  leading  colleges  of  the  South,  who 
have  majored  in  pshychology  and  they  are  floundering  around  now  for  work. 
"What  are  you  going  to  do?"  was  asked  these  two  charming  young  women. 
The  reply  was,  "we  can  not  find  work,  so  guess  we  will  have  to  try  for  a 
position  in  the  graded  schools."  We  advocate  and  encourage  education,  but 
there  are  too  many  over  educated — educated  beyond  real  usefulness.  Let  us 
in  our  school  curriculum  emphasize    the    real    essentials  that  will  become  a 
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part  of  us  and  ,used  in  school  as  well  as  when  not  in  school.     Read : 

Grammar  deals  with  the  functions  and  relation  of  words. 

It  is  an  inescapable  part  of  all  education.  It  is  studied  in  school  from 
the  time  one  starts  until  one  finishes. 

Grammar  is  not,  however,  a  practical  study. 

It  is,  more  properly  speaking,  a  study  of  a  dead  language  like  Latin 
or  Greek. 

For  instance,  children  go  to  school  and  there  are  intimately  involved 
day  by  day  with  grammar.  They  learn  about  subject  and  predicate, 
nouns,  adjectives,  verbs  passive  and  active.  They  progress  to  gerun- 
dives, prepositions,  substantives,  ablative  absolutes,  split  infinitives  and 
the  subjunctive,  which  is  the  unknown  quantity  of  grammar. 

They  learn  that  they  must  say,  "He  and  I  went  with  them,"  only  to 
have  to  turn  around  in  the  next  breath  and  say  for  some  obtuse  reason, 
"They  went  with  him  and  me."  They  learn  to  parse,  decline,  and  to 
spot  a  personal  pronoun  at  tAventy  paces  on  a  cloudy  day. 

In  spite  of  which  they  come  home  and  say  they  don't  feel  well  and 
they  wished  they  hadn't  of  ate  that  candy,  and  when  you  speak  to  them 
about  it  and  ask  if  that  is  the  way  they  talk  in  school  they  say  they 
ain't  in  school  now  so  what  difference  does  it  make. 


ore 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

With  Old  Hurrygraph 


"Man     has    found    out    many 

things, 
A  most  prolific  crop; 
But  no  one  yet  has  ever  found 
A  soft  road  to  the  top. 

Man  has  spun  out  many  dreams, 
Where  all  the  arts  may  lurk; 
But  no  one  yet  has    ever    found 
A  substitute  for  work.' ' 


It  is  funny  to  see  some  young  peo- 
ple, the  first  time  they  fall  in  love. 
They  seem  to  imagine  that  they  in- 
vented  the   whole   scheme   of   loving. 

The  best  idea  I  have  seen  lately, 
devised  to  stop  hoarding,  is  the  new 
tax  bill  in  the  making,  from  what 
they  say  about  it. 

— o — 

The  postal  deficit  wouldn't  be  so 
large  if  they  would  quit  fraking  es- 
large  if  the}7  would  quit  franking  es- 
and  other  documents,  on  subjects 
the  people  care  nothing  about,  which 
find  their  way  into  the  waste-baskets 
at  the  post-offices  of  their  delivery. 

Money  is  the  idol — the  god  many 
people  worship  and  slave  for.  Mon- 
ey is  only  part  of  our  compensation 
for  life's  labor.  True,  money  is  nec- 
essary for  one's  physical  existence. 
But  it  never  has  and  never  will  buy 
the  finer  things  of  life.  Doing  some- 
thing well,  you  will  find  joy  in  the 
heart  as  well  as  in  the  pay  envelope. 
From  personal  experience  I  have  de- 
rived more  genuine  inward  satisfac- 
tion, and  real  joy,  from  a  good  deed 


done,  than  receiving  a  handful  of 
greenback  bills.  Oh,  the  joy  of  do- 
ing good  to  others!  It  comes  back 
in  such  refreshing  showers! 

Some  idea  of  the  amount  of  talk- 
ing done  by  Congress  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  fact  that  the  Congres- 
sional printing  bill  amounted  to  $2,- 
499,  995.  But  many  of  the  speeches 
were  never  spoken —  "allowed  to  be 
printed."  If  they  would  cut  that  out, 
and  print  only  speeches  delivered 
orally,  there  would  be  a  vast  saving 
in  the  printing  bill.  We  should  have 
economy  in  words  as  well  as  dollars. 

The  Mechanics  and  Farmers  bank 
— the  successful  negro  bank  in  Dur- 
ham— has  an  electrical  sign  beside 
the  cashier's  window,  which  demon- 
strates the  most  practical  idea  I 
have  seen  in  many  a  day.  It  bears 
this  superscription  :  ' '  We  will  not 
discuss  the  depression.  It's  a  dead 
issue."  You  can't  beat  that  for 
sound,  sensible  advice.  If  every  one 
will  follow  that  maxim  the  times  will 
get  a  greater  abundance  of  sunshine, 
and  the  clouds  will  roll  by  rapidly. 
— o — 

Many  a  man  fails  because  he  does 
not  dare  to  take  risks,  to  take  the 
initiative.  When  do  you  expect  to 
do  anything  distinctive  in  your  life? 
When  do  you  expect  to  get  out  of 
the  ranks  of  mediocrity'?  The  men 
who  do  original  things  are  fearless. 
There  is  a  lot  of  dare  in  their  make- 
up, a  great  deal  of  boldness.  They 
are  not  afraid  to  take  chances,  to 
shoulder  responsibility,  to  endure  in- 
convenience    and    privation.       There 
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never  was  time  when  the  quality  of 
Courage  was  so  absolutely  indispen- 
sible  in  the  world  as  it  is  today.  It 
does  not  matter  how  many  success 
qualities  you  may  possess,  if  you 
lack  Courage,  you  will  never  get  any- 
where. Not  even  honesty  alone,  or 
perseverance,  will  take  its  place. 
There  is  no  substitute  for  Courage, 
it  does  not  matter  how  well  educated 
you  may  be,  or  how  good  a  training 
you  may  have  had  for  your  vocation, 
if  you  are  a  hesitator  or  a  hedger,  if 
you  lack  the  Courage  which  dares  to 
risk  all  on  your  judgment,  you  will 
never  rise  above  mediocrity.  The  men 
who  stand  at  the  top  of  their  line  of 
endeavor  stand  there  because  they 
have  had  the  Courage  of  their  con- 
victions. They  had  the  Courage  to 
climb  and  to  stay  at  the  top  after 
they  reached  there1;  they  had  the 
nerve  and  Courage  to  undertake  even 
against  advice  of  others.  Try  it  and 
see! 

— o — 
His  Excellency,  Governor  0.  Max 
Gardner,  celebrated  his  fiftieth  birth- 
day on  Tuesday,  March  22.  The  press 
dispatches  tell  us  that  he  "spent  the 
day  quietly  at  the  executive  man- 
sion, but  Mrs.  Gardner  had  a  cake 
with  50  candles  on  it  to  commemor- 
ate the  event.  Governor,  in  the 
language  of  Kip  Van  Winkle,  "may 
you  live  long  and  prosper."  Your 
birthdays  will  always  be  green  in 
the  memory  of  your  friends.  May 
each  one  be  a  source  of  happiness  to 
you,  and  may  each  one  yet  in  store, 
be  brighter  and  happier  than  the  one 
before.  Now  your  Excellency,  may 
you  live  to  eat  another  cake,  made  by 


your  good  wife,  with  100  candles  on 
it! 

— o — 
It  appears  that  Bruce  Barton  did 
not  like  the  Apostle  Paul,  his  man- 
ners, his  theology,  nor  his  style,  and 
Avrote  a  book  about  the  wonderful 
Saint.  Before  the  book  was  publish- 
ed, however,  his  publisher  requested 
him  to  re-read  the  Acts  and  the  Epis- 
tles. Barton  did,  it  is  told,  and  he 
found  a  new  Paul  and  wrote  his  book 
on  the  new  find.  Paul  was  an  opos- 
tle,  but  not  one  of  the  twelve.  Born 
in  Tarsus,  the  son  of  a  Roman  citi- 
zen, he  was  a  free  man.  He  learned 
the  Greek  language  and  his  intellect 
was  brilliant.  He  might  be  compar- 
ed to  Moses.  An  authority  says  of 
him:  "Christ  originated  Christianity; 
Paul  organized  it.  Christ  imparted 
to  humanity  spiritual  life  and  dis- 
closed a  hope  of  pardon  and  glorious 
immortality;  Paul  embodied  in  let- 
ters and  treaties  the  truths  which 
Christ  left  scattered  in  priceless 
gems,  unwritten."  His  work  for 
Christianity  compares  with  what 
Moses  did  for  the  Hebrews.  Here 
is  the  way  Bruce  Barton  changed  his 
ideas  aqtl  w  rote  of  Saint  Paul : 
' i  Every  orator,  every  executive, 
every  salesman  can  find  something  to 
learn  from  a  study  of  Paul's  methods 
and  results.  A  fast  thinker  was 
Paul,  wonderfully  adroit  in  his  un- 
derstanding of  human  nature,  an  art- 
ist who  played  upon  humanity  as 
upon  a  pipe  organ."  True,  every 
word.  The  world  would  be  better 
today  if  more  of  us  followed  the  ex- 
amples of  Saint  Paul  as  a  militant 
Christian  in  our  professions. 


The  Bible  is  a  window  in  this  prison-world,   through   which   we   may 
look  into  eternity. — Timothy  Dwight. 
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OPERATING  COST  OF  CABARRUS 
SCHOOLS  IS  BELOW  AVERAGE 

(Concord  Dailly  Tribune) 

The    last    issue    of    State     School  Below    is    a    table    which    gives    a 

Pacts   is   devoted   to   a   study   of   ex-  comparison   of  the  counties   adjacent 

penditures    for    education    in    North  to  Cabarrus : 
Carolina    for    the    year    1929-30.     It  Current 

is   shown   that   for   the   average   cost  Expense 

of    twenty-two    cents    per    day    the  per  pupil  Rank 

boys    and    girls    of    North   Carolina  Mecklenburg  $35.19  14 

are    provided    with    school    facilities.  Stanly     29.86  40 

It  is  upon  this  expenditure  that  the  Rowan     29.53  44 

State's    future    foundation    is    being  Iredell     27.72  51 

constructed,  that  the  life-time    char-  Union 27.25  53 

acters     of     the    children    are    being  Cabarrus 23.04  88 

moulded,  that  the  struggle  for  an  en-  State  Av.    (rural)   ....  28.92 
lightened  citizenship  is    being  main-  A  very  large  per  cent  of  the  pu- 

tained.  pils    of    the    county  are   enrolled  in 

From  the  bulletin  it  is  seen  that  elementary  and  .  high  schools  that 
Cabarrus  county  ranks  88  in  expen-  have  been  standardized.  This  indi- 
d  i  t  u  r  e  s  for  current  expenses.  In  cates  a  high  standard  of  instruction, 
other  words,  only  12  counties  oper-  fairly  adequate  equipment  for  libra- 
ated  a  cheaper  system  of  schools.  ries,  seat  work  materials,  etc.  It  is 
This  county  expended  $23.04  per  pu-  apparent  that  many  of  the  counties 
pil  enrolled  while  the  state  average  expending  far  more  per  pupil  have 
for  rural  schools  was  $28.92,  or  $5.88  few  or  no  standard  elementary 
above  the  mark  for  Cabarrus.  This  schools.  The  standard  of  work  in 
is  all  the  more  significant  when  view-  the  Cabarrus  county  schools  is  prob- 
ed in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  Ca-  ably  as  good  as  any  in  the  state  de- 
barrus  ranks  near  the  top  in  the  spite  the  low  cost.  It  is  a  record  of 
training  of  teachers  and  other  fac-  which  the  county  may  well  be  proud, 
tors. 


THANKFUL  IN  SMALL  THINGS 

Begin  with  small  things.  You  cannot  enter  the  presence  of  another 
human  being  without  finding  there  more  to  do  than  you  or  I,  or  any  soul, 
will  ever  learn  to  do  perfectly  before  we  die.  Let  us  be  content  to  do 
but  little,  if  God  sets  us  at  little  tasks.  It  is  but  pride  and  self-will 
which  says,  "Give  me  something  huge  to  fight,  and  I  should  enjoy  that; 
but  why  make  me  sweep  the  dust?" — Charles  Kingsley. 
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HAPPY  STAGES  OF  LIFE 

(Reidsville  Review) 


The  passage  from  youth  to  middle 
age,  thence  to  old  age  is  commonly 
viewed  as  one  of  life's  tragedies. 
Why?  In  most  cases  it  is  assumed 
that  youth  is  the  happiest  time  of 
life  and  that  the  exuberance  of  the 
adolescent  period  can  not  be  attained 
in  after  life.  Strictly  speaking,  this 
is  true.  But  the  fact  that  youthful 
exuberance  is  mainly  physical,  while 
that  which  may  come  in  later  years 
is  a,  mental  nature  is  often  lost  sight 
of. 

However,  most  men  and  women 
will  find,  if  they  give  the  matter 
sober  thought,  that  they  are  much 
happier  at  thirty-five  or  sixty  than 
they  "were  at  fifteen,  twenty  or 
twenty-five. 

Reviews    of    their    lives    based   on 


realism  rather  than  sentimentality 
will  convince  them  that  all  genuine 
happiness  did  not  cease  for  them  af- 
ter they  made  their  first  dollars  or 
acquired  their  first  beaus.  In  truth, 
the  happiness  of  youth  is  often  more 
than  balanced  by  its  unhappiness. 

Few  persons  would,  if  the  oppor- 
tunity were  miraculously  offered 
them,  care  to  go  through  the  trials 
and  blunders  of  adolescence  of  young 
manhood  or  womanhood  a  second 
time.  The  man  or  woman  of  middle 
age  or  old  age  will  recall  that  the 
major  lessons  of  life  were  not  learn- 
ed without  major  tribulations. 

Why  envy  the  young  people  who 
have  yet  to  encounter  this  unpleas- 
antness ? 


THE  OBSTINATE  NAIL 

It  was  only  a  nail  that  had  been  carelessly  driven  into  the  door  jamb, 
but  the  door  would  not  open  until  it  was  removed.  A  mere  trifle,  to  all 
appearances,  but  it  nevertheless  exerted  an  influence  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  its  size. 

How  often  the  door  of  the  human  heart  is  kept  from  opening  to  God 
by  some  trifling  nail  of  appetite,  or  desire,  that  years  of  habit  have  al- 
lowed to  become  firmly  imbedded  in  the  life.  But  recently  a  young 
woman  declared  to  her  pastor  that  if  becoming  a  Christian  meant  that 
she  would  have  to  give  up  her  bridge  parties,  she  would  not  become  a 
Christian.  How  incredible  it  seems  that  one  should  actually  weigh  the 
privileges  and  blessings  a  life  dedicated  to  Christ  can  bring  in  the  same 
scales  with  a  few  hours  of  pleasure  or  questionable  amusement!  The 
nail  in  the  door  has  kept  many  a  life  from  unfolding  into  the  beautiful 
possibilities  of  which  it  is  capable. 

— Exchange. 
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GOD'S  CARE  FOR  HIS  CREATURES 


By  Halcyon  M.  Thomas 


Mrs.  Mast  had  a  small  watershed 
built  up  over  her  kitchen  door  so 
that  the  rain  wouldn't  beat  into. the 
kitchen  when  the  storms  were  very 
bad.  One  bright  sunshiny  morning 
she  noticed  that  a  father  and  mother 
had  built  a  nest  under  the  edge  of 
the  watershed.  She  watched  this  fa- 
ther and  mother  bird  for  many  days 
and  then  she  saw  four  of  the  pret- 
tiest little  eggs  in  that  nest.  Many 
days  passed  and  then  one  morning  as 
Mrs.  Mast  was  getting  breakfast  she 
heard  the  strangest  noise.  It  wasn't 
the  noise  that  the  father  bird  usual- 
ly made  in  the  morning,  nor  was  it 
the  noise  that  the  mother  bird  made 
early  in  the  morning,  so  Mrs.  Mast 
tiptoed  over  to  the  kitchen  door  and 
looked  in  the  nest.  There  she  saw 
four  little  tiny,  baby  birds.  Their 
wings  were  so  tiny  that  the  birds 
could  not  fly.  Their  eyes  were  very 
bright.  Their  mouths  were  very 
large  and  they  did  look  so  hungry. 
The  mother  bird  had  left  the  nest 
for  a  short  while  and  Mrs.  Mast 
stood  there  by  the  nest  almost  hold- 
ing her  breath  for  fear  she  would 
frighten  the  wee  birdies.  God  had 
taught  that  mother  bird  to  care  for 
her  little  baby  birds,  and  so  she  had 
gone  out  to  find  a  worm  for  them 
for  their  breakfast.  In  a  little  while, 


back  flew  the  mother  bird  with  a 
long,  fat  worm  for  her  children.  God 
had  taught  her  how  to  feed  them, 
too,  so  she  held  the  worm  in  her 
beak  and  showed  the  little  birds  how 
to  eat. 

-  The  squirrels  God  made,  too.  He 
has  taught  them  how  to  store  away 
food  for  the  long  cold  winter.  The 
squirrels  make  their  homes  in  the 
trunks  of  trees.  The  next  time  you 
go  for  a  walk  with  your  father  or 
mother  you  look  around  the  trees  up 
near  where  the  branches  begin  to 
grow  and  perhaps  you  will  see  the 
home  of  some  squirrel  family.  When 
the  leaves  begin  to  fall  off  the  trees 
the  nuts  are  ripe,  and  God  has  taught 
the  squirrels  to  gather  these  nuts  and 
put  them  away  in  their  tree  homes. 
After  the  snow  comes  the  squirrels 
have  plenty  of  food  to  last  till  the 
grass  becomes  green  again  in  the 
spring  and  the  trees  bear  more  fruit 
and  nuts. 

The  Bible  tells  us  that  God  cares 
for  the  birds,  and  that  He  cares  for 
us,  for  we  are  of  more  value  to  Him 
than  many  birds.  The  Bible  also 
says  that  our  heavenly  Father  "feed- 
eth  them."  That  means  all  the  ani- 
mals that  God  has  made.  I  am  sure 
that  we  are  truly  grateful  that  such 
a   great   and   good   God   loves   us. 


Thrift  is  such  a  simple  thing,  but  it  means  so  much.  It  is  the  foun- 
dation of  success  in  business,  of  contentment  in  the  home,  of  standing 
in  society. 

— Russell  Sage. 
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ANNIVERSARY  OF  OUR  NATIONAL 

HYMN 


By  H.  H.  Smith 


While  "The  Star-spangled  Ban- 
ner' '  is  our  national  anthem,  ' '  My 
Country  'Tis  of  Thee,"  is  our  popu- 
lar national  hymn.  It  was  written 
just  one  hundred  years  ago  by  Sam- 
uel Francis  Smith,  who  was  a  class- 
mate of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  at 
Harvard.  In  a  class-poem,  Dr. 
Holmes   referred  to  him   as  follows : 

"And  there's    a    fine    youngster 
excellent  pith, 

Fate    tried    to    conceal     him    by 
naming  him  Smith; 

But.  he   shouted   a   song  for  the 
brave  and  the  free — 

Just    read    on    his    medal,    'My 
country,'     'of  Thee'  " 

Later  in  life,  when  Smith's  hymn 
had  become  universally  admired  as 
our  patriotic  air,  Dr.  Holmes  said  to 
him :  '  *  Your  name  and  fame  will 
live  when  I  and  my  works  are  for- 
gotten.' ' 

Smith  was  born  in  Boston  in  1808, 
and  died  in  the  same  city  in  1895. 
He  was  the  author  of  more  than  one 
hundred  hymns.  Among  his  hymns 
that  have  found  their  way  into  vari- 
ous church  hymnals  are :  ' '  Softly 
fades  the  twilight  ray,"  "When 
shall  we  meet  again?"  Yes,  my  na- 
tive land,  I  love  thee,"  "Lord  of 
our  life,  God  whom  we  fear,"  and 
"The  morning1  light  is  breaking." 
The  last-named  is  a  very  popular  mis- 
sionary hymn.  The  author  was  deep- 
ly interested  in  foreign  missions,  but 
was  disappointed  in  not  being  able 
to  enter  the  foreign  field.  About  that 
time  Adoniram  Judson  was  in  the 
midst  of  his  great  labors  in  Burmah, 


and,  after  many  obstacles,  wrote 
home  that  the  morning  light  was 
breaking  and  the  gospel  was  gain- 
ing headway.  Inspired  by  this  re- 
port, Smith  was  moved  to  write  the 
great  missionary  hymn:  "The  morn- 
ing light  is  breaking."  Only  a  year 
before  his  death,  when  he  was  eigh- 
ty-six years  old,  he  composed  a  hymn 
on  the  church : 

"Founded   on   Thee,    our    only 
Lord, 

On    Thee,    the    everlasting   Rock, 
etc. 

It  was  while  he  was  a  student  for 
the  Baptist  ministry,  at  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  that  he  wrote 
' '  America."  It  was  written  in  less 
than  half  an  hour.  Dr  Tillett,  in 
"The  Methodist  Hymnal-  Annotat- 
ed," says:  ''The  author  had  not  the 
remotest  idea  that  the  words  he 
dashed  off:  thus  hurriedly  would  ever 
become  a  favorite  with  any  lovers 
of  music  and  song,  much  less  become 
the  national  hymn  of  a  great  and 
growing  nation.  National  hymns  do 
not  become  such  by  virtue  of  their 
loftiness  of  poetic  thought  and  ex- 
pression, but  because  they  have  in 
them  that  indefinable,  simple  some- 
thing that  gets  into  the  hearts  of 
the  people.  Greater  national  songs 
than  this  have  been  written — hymns 
surpassing  it  in  dignity  and  nobility 
of  thought — but  it  is  doubful  if  we 
shall  ever  have  in  America  a  nation- 
al hymn  more  popular  with  the  peo- 
than  this." 

When  some  one  expressed  in  the 
presence   of  Dr.   Smith  that  our  na- 
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tional  hymn  should  have  the  same 
meter  and  tune  as  the  national  hymn 
of  England,  he  replied,  '"I  do  not 
share  this  regret.  On  the  contrary, 
I  deem  it  a  new  and  beautiful  bond 
of  union  between  the  mother  country 
and   her   daughter." 

America  was  written  in  1832,  and 
was  first  sung  that  year  at  a  chil- 
dren's Fourth  of  July  celebration  in 
Park  Street  church,  Boston. 

Dr.  Ninde,  author  of  "The  Story 
of  the  American  Hymn,"  quotes  Dr. 


Smith  as  saying  late  in  life:  "I 
have  heard  'America'  sung  half  way 
round  the  world.  I  have  heard  it  on 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  Baltic 
Sea,  and  on  the  Mediterranean;  in 
London,  Liverpool,  Stockholm,  Co- 
penhagen, Paris,  Rome,  Naples,  in 
the  baths  at  Pompeii,  in  Athens,  Cal- 
cutta, and  Rangoon.  On  the  earth  I 
have  heard  it  on  Pike's  Peak,  and  un- 
the  earth  in  the  caverns  at  Manitou, 
Colorado,  where  it  was  played  on 
the   stalactites. ' ' 


CYCLAMEN,  BRIGHT  AND  GAY 

By  Vera  B.  Edwards 


The  cyclamen  is  such  a  lovely  house 
plant  that  everyone  wishes  at  some 
time  or  another  to  have  one  blooming 
in  the  window  garden.  They  are  ex- 
pensive, too,  and  there  isn't  always 
money  to  spend  for  new  ones  each 
year. 

While  it  is  generally  considered 
the  best  practice  to  buy  young  plants 
each  season,  rather  than  to  keep 
them  over,  good  results  can  be  had 
by  proper  handling.  The  cyclamen 
is  a  bulbous  rooted  plant.  The  bulb 
should  be  pressed  down  on  top  of 
the  soil  to  only  about  half  its  depth, 
letting  the  remaining  half  be  out  of 
the  soil  to  "breathe."  You  know  how 
it  is  done  with  irises.  The  method  is 
the  same,  except  that  the  cyclamen 
is  planted  in  a  pot. 

A  seven-inch  pot  is  a  suitable  size, 
and  the  soil  should  be  rich,  with 
plenty  of  sand  in  it.  The  plant  will 
not  require  a  great  deal  of  water, 
but  should  be  kept  reasonably  moist 
during  the  flowering  season — which 
is  usually  January  to  April.   A  week- 


ly application  of  liquid  fertilizer 
during  this  period  will  help  to  in- 
crease the  size  and  brilliancy  of  the 
blossoms. 

In  summer  a  cyclamen  should  rest. 
Dry  it  off  gradually  and  set  the  pot 
o  u  t-of-d  o  o  r  s  in  some  shady  place 
where  the  plant  will  get  lots  of  fresh 
air.  It  will  no  doubt  lose  its  leaves, 
but  that  is  as  it  should  be.  As  long 
as  the  bulbs  remain  plump  and  hard, 
they  are  all  right.  During  this  rest- 
ing period  give  merely  enough  water 
to  keep  the  bulb  in  condition. 

Repot  the  plant  in  September  us- 
ing a  pot  of  the  same  size. 

In  buying  new  plants  you  will  find 
lovely  colors  and  forms  to  choose 
from.  The  foliage  is  lovely.  In  most 
varieties  the  leaves  are  wide,  blotch- 
ed and  marbled,  with  light  green  on 
a  darker  surface,  with  reddish  veins. 
The  flowers  are  large,  fragrant,  pea- 
like, solitary  blossoms,  sometimes 
gracefully  fluted  with  waves  at  the 
edges.  The  colors  are  white,  shades 
of   rose    and   purple. 
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I  HAVE  A  FRIEND 

By  J.  Arthur  Thompson 


I  have  a  friend. 

He  is  worth  more  to  me  than  all 
of  the  gold  and  jewels  this  world 
can  produce.  I  know  that  whatever 
I  do  he  will  stick  by  me.  He  under- 
stands my  mind  and  I  do  not  ha^e 
to  stop  to  explain  my  every  action 
to  him. 

If  I  am  in  need  I  know  that  he 
will  help  me  if  within  his  power.  I 
would  give  him  my  last  dollar  or 
trust  him  with  all  that  this  world 
holds  tha,t  is  good  to  me.  I  will  trust 
him  with  my  honor,  with  my  purse, 
and  with   my  good  name. 

When  we  meet,  we  do  not  have  to 
talk  much.  Our  hearts  are  in  tune 
with  each  other  and  words  are  of- 
ten superfluous.  I  have  never  tried 
to  tell  him  how  much  I  love  him  aad 
he  has  never  told  me  that  he  eared 
a  fig  about  me.  It  has  never  been 
necessary.    We  know. 

When  the  world  at  large  looks 
askance  at  me,  I  go  to  my  friend  and 
tell  him  my  troubles.  I  know  that 
he  may  not  agree  with  what  I  have 
done  and  that  if  he  does  not  ap 
prove,  he  will  say  so.  He  will  give 
me  the  best  advice  within  his  power, 
but  if  I  do  not  take  that  advice,  it 
will  not  matter.  He  is  still  my 
friend. 

I  know  that  when  he  criticizes  me 
or  my  actions,  he  does  it  from  his 
love  for  me  and  that  he  is  stretch- 
ing forth  the  hand  of  true  brother- 
hood to  remind  me  of  the  error  of 
my  ways.  He  is  ever  ready  to  go 
out  of  his  way  to  serve  me.  I  know 
that  when  he  bends  his  knees  before 
the  Great  White  Throne  in  supplica- 
tion, his  prayers  are  for  my  welfare 


as  well  as  for  his  own. 

My  secrets  I  entrust  to  his  care, 
knowing  full  well  that  they  are  lock- 
ed within  a  safe  repository  and  tnat 
his  faithful  breast  will  keep  them 
there  until  the  Judgment  Day  if 
need  be.  I  know  that  the  counsel  he 
whispers  into  my  ear  is  good  and 
that  it  is  prompted,  not  by  any  sel- 
fish interest  on  his  part,  but  solely 
for  my  own  welfare  and  good. 

The  world  needs  more  friends  and 
friendliness.  It  might  very  well  get 
along  with  fewer  teachers  and 
preachers.  It  doesn't  need  more 
criminologists.  Fewer  scientists 
might  well  do  the  real  work  of  today. 
The  world  needs  more  friends. 

There  are  enough  doctors  to  min- 
ister to  the  physical  wants  of  the 
people  of  this  old  globe  of  ours,  but 
there's  not  enough  friends.  True 
friends,  friends  who  strengthen  and 
encourage  the  soul  of  man,  are  at  a 
premium.  And  yet  it's  so  easy  to  be 
a  friend.  You  like  and  admire  an- 
other. Forget  yourself  and  your  pet- 
ty interests.  Stretch  out  your  hand 
to  advance  the  interests  of  the  one 
you  like.  Give  to  him  that  perfect 
confidence  and  loving  understanding 
that  you  would  like  to  receive  in  re- 
turn. It  will  come  back  to  you  many 
times. 

Friendship  and  friendliness  beget 
friendships.  But  remember,  probing, 
prying  curiosity  is  no  mark  of  true 
friendship.  Your  friend  will  soon 
enough  offer  you  his  secrets  in  confi- 
dence. And  when  that  confidence  has 
been  received  by  you,  let  nothing 
drag  it  from  you.  Before  you  vio- 
late the  trust  of  a  friend,    tear    out 
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your  tongue  by  its  roots  and  cast  it 
from  you. 

A  friend  is  one  who  doesn't  laugh 
at  you.  He  laughs  with  you.  He 
joys  in  your  triumphs  and  sheds 
tears  with  your  sorrows.  He  shares 
your  disappointments  and  helps  you 
carry  the  weighty  burdens  which  set 
upon  the  shoulders  of  each.  True, 
you  carry  his  burdens  also,  but  in 
dividing  the  load,  each  load  is  light- 
er and  the  companionship  you  enjoy 
makes  Life's  rough  road  smoother. 

As  you  journey  along,  the  beauti- 
ful flowers  of  Comradeship  spring  up 
by  the  wayside,  the  perfume  of  Love 
fills  the  air,  and  the  birds  singing  in 


the  branches  of  the  trees,  are  sing- 
ing a  song  which  tells  of  the  Jour- 
ney's End;  of  the  Elysium  of  that 
Undiscovered  Country  from  whose 
bourne  no  traveler  ever  returns,  but 
where  Faith  tells  us  our  Friendships 
will  flower  for  an  eternity. 

The  world  is  good  to  me.  I  have 
not  much  of  gold  or  silver.  My 
clothes  are  often  rough  and  some- 
times poor.  My  dwelling  isn't  a  pal-. 
ace  and  the  winds  of  Fortune  are 
fickle,  indeed,  for  me.  Sickness  some- 
times lays  me  low,  and  sorrow  has 
often  crossed  my  threshold.  But  it 
matters  not.     The  world  is  good. 

I  have  a  friend. 


THE  CHILD 

The  anxiety  of  the  world  over  the  fate  of  a  single  child,  the  univer- 
sal sympathy  for  the  parents  and  the  eager  hope  for  its  restoration  to 
their  care,  reveal  that  humanity  is,  after  all,  one  at  heart.  Wars  and 
rumors  of  wars,  political  policies  and  economic  plans,  are  secondary  for 
the  moment  to  the  common  concern  for  an  infant  around  whom  Heaven 
lies  more  consciously  in  man's  view  than  in  all  the  other  stages  of  life. 
The  prophecy  that  "a  little  child  shall  lead  them"  has  confirming  prom- 
ise of  fulfillment  in  mankind's  devotion  to  childhood. 

Prayers  will  go  up  from  a  million  hearts  today,  and  one  would  add 
to  them  that  of  Shelley's  song  recalling  Ceres'  rewarded  search  for  her 
child  stolen  for  a  time  from  her  sight,  a  prayer  asking  Mother  Earth 
herself  to  assist: 

Thou  from  whose  immortal  bosom 

Gods  and  men  and  beasts  have  birth, 
Leaf  and  blade  and  bud  and  blossom, 
Breathe  thine  influence  most  divine 
On  thine  own  child. 


-New  York  Times 
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LOOKING  BACKWARD  OVER  TWO  CEN- 
TURIES 

(Selected) 


At  a  time  when  safe  leadership  re- 
quired wisdom,  patience,  sobriety  and 
the  discernment  of  duties  to  the 
Guide  and  Judge  of  nations,  this 
pioneer  Patriot,  courageous  Defend- 
er of  inherent  human  rights  and  seer 
of  a  great  future  was  vouchsafed  to 
a  troubled  nation. 

Washington  was  inaugurated  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  April  30, 
1789.  In  his  inaugural  address  made 
in  NeAv  York,  he  said,  among  other 
things: 

"Such  being  the  impressions  under 
which  I  have,  in  obedience  to  the 
public  summons,  repaired  to  the  pre- 
sent station,  it  would  be  peculiarly 
improper  to  omit,  in  this  first  offi- 
cial act,  my  fervent  supplications  to 
that  Almighty  Being  who  rules  over 
the  universe — who  presides  in  the 
councils  of  nations — and  whose  prov- 
idential aid  can  supply  every  human 
d  e  f  e  c  t — that  his  benediction  may 
consecrate  to  the  liberties  and  hap- 
piness of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  a  government  instituted  by 
themselves  for  these  e  ssential  pur- 
poses; and  may  enable  every  instru- 
ment employed  in  its  administration, 
to  execute  with  success  the  functions 
allotted  to  his  charge.  In  tendering 
this  homage  to  the  Great  Author  of 
every  public  and  private  good,  I  as- 
sure myself  that  it  expresses  your 
sentiments  not  less  than  my  own ; 
nor  those  of  my  fellow  citizens  :  t 
large  less  than  either.  No  people  can 
be  bound  to  acknowledge  and  adore 
the  invisible  Hand  which  conducts 
the  affairs  of  men,  more  than  the  peo- 


ple of  the  United  States.  Every 
step  by  which  they  have  advanced 
to  the  character  of  an  independent 
nation,  seems  to  have  been  distin- 
guished by  some  token  of  providen- 
tial agency.  And  in  the  important 
revolution  just  accomplished,  in  the 
system  of  their  united  government, 
the  tranquil  deliberations  and  volun- 
tary consent  of  so  many  distinct  com- 
munities, from  which  the  event  has 
"resulted,  cannot  be  compared  with 
the  means  by  which  most  govern- 
ments have  been  established,  with- 
out some  return  of  pious  gratitude, 
along  with  an  humble  anticipation  of 
the  future  blessings,  which  the  past 
seems  to  presage.  These  reflections, 
arising  out  of  the  present  crisis,  have 
forced  themselves  too  strongly  on  my 

mind  to  be   suppressed 

"Having  thus  imparted  to  you  my 
sentiments,  as  they  have  been  awak- 
ened by  the  occasion  which  brings  us 
together,  I  shall  take  my  present 
leave;  but  not  without  resorting  onee 
more  to  the  benign  Parent  of  the  hu 
man  race,  in  humble  supplication, 
that  since  He  has  been  pleased  to 
favor  the  American  people  with  op- 
portunities for  deliberating  in  per 
feet  tranquility,  and  dispositions  for 
deciding  with  unparalleled  unanimi- 
ty, on  a  form  of  government  for  the 
securing  of  their  union,  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  their  happiness;  so 
His  Divine  blessing  may  be  equally 
conspicuous  in  the  enlarged  views, 
the  temperate  consultation  and  the 
wise  measures  on  which  the  success 
of   this  government   must    depend. " 
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GRANDPA'S  APRIL  FOOL 

By  Emma  Florence  Bush 


"Pooh!  no  one  can  fool  me,"  de- 
clared Roy,  pouring  the  cream  over 
his  oatmeal.  "It's  one,'  two — no, 
three  years  since  any  one  fooled  me; 
and  I  was  only  a  little  fellow  then." 

Grandfather's  eyes  twinkled  be- 
hind his  glasses. 

"So  no  one  can  fool  you,"  he  said 
slowly.  "Well,  we'll  see.  I  am  go- 
ing to  invite  you  and  Doris  to  drive 
to  town  with  me  this  morning  when 
the  farm  work  is  finished,  and  per- 
haps we'll  succeed  in  fooling  you 
there." 

'  'No  danger,"  replied  Roy,  ' '  I 
never  forget  what  day  it  is.  That's 
why  I'm  not  fooled,  you  see." 

"Well,"  laughed  grandmother,  "I 
think  I  will  go  along,  too,  and  see 
the  fun.  Grandfather  won't  rest  now 
until  he  has  fooled  you,  Roy  so  be- 
ware." 

' '  I  wish  •  grandfather  could  fool 
him,"  sighed  Doris.  "Roy's  so  ter- 
ribly superior  over  not  being  fooled. 
I  always  forget  and  get  caught  every 
time. " 

"You  may  all  try,"  said  Roy  con- 
fidently, "but  you'll  see  I  will  be  too 
smart   for  you." 

Grandmother  and  Doris  washed 
the  dishes,  and  put  the  house  in  or- 
d  e  r,  while  grandfather  and  Roy 
were  busy  in   the  barn. 

Then  grandfather  harnessed  Jupi- 
ter, the  old  gray  farm  horse,  and 
with  grandmother,  Doris  and  Roy 
started  for  the  city. 

"Now,"  said  grandfather,  as  he 
gathered  up  the  reins,  "let  us  all 
keep  our  eyes  open.  Mother,  you 
count  all  the  red  calves  you  see. 
Doris,  you   count   the   red  colts,   and 


Roy  the  white  colts.  I  will  give  a 
big  box  of  candy  to  the  one  who  sees 
the  most." 

"Do  you  mean  honest  candy?" 
asked  Roy,  suspiciously. 

"I  mean  honest  candy,  not  the 
April  fool  kind,"  laughed  grandfath- 
er. "Do  you  want  to  try  the  game, 
Roy?" 

"Yes,  sir-ee,"  answered  Roy,  "and 
I'll  beat  the  others,  too,  see  if  I 
don't." 

It  was  a  beautiful  spring  clay,  blue 
sky  with  fleecy,  white  clouds  float- 
ing here  and  there,  and  the  grass 
showing  green  and  tender. 

Pretty  soon  Doris  cried  out,  "Oh, 
I  see  a  dear  little  baby  colt,  and 
yes — it  is — it  is  red.  That  is  one 
for  me." 

"And  there's  a  red  calf,  too,"  ex- 
claimed grandmother.  "That  is  one 
for  me." 

"Two  -  three  -  four,"  cried  Doris 
again,  as  they  passed  another  large 
stock  farm. 

"Two-  three,"  counted  grandmoth- 
er a  little  later,  and  grandfather  put 
the  numbers  down  as  they  called 
them. 

At  last  they  came  within  sight  of 
the  city,  and  grandfather  looked  at 
his  record. 

Doris  had  found  six  red  colts,  and 
grandmother  five  red  calves,  but 
Roy  hadn't  seen  a  single  white  colt. 
He  had  seen  plenty  of  colts,  but 
none  of  them  was  white. 

Then  grandfather  laughed,  and 
cried,  "April  Fool,  April  Fool!" 

"How,  where,  why?"  asked  Roy, 
half  inclined  to  be  angry. 

Grandmother   smiled,    and    said, 
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"Grandfather  fooled  you,  dear. father,  laughing  again,  "although  it 
There  isn't  such  a  thing  as  a  white  was  hardly  fair  to  take  advantage  of 
colt.  Even  when  they  are  going  to  what  you  didn't  know.  But  after 
be  white  horses,  they  are  not  white  this  remember  that  no  one  knows 
until  they  have  shed  their  first  coat  everything,  no  matter  how  wise  he 
of  hair."  may  be." 

"Yes,  I  fooled  you,"  said  grand- 


OUIET,  PLEASE,  WORK  AHEAD 

(Selected) 


Calvin  Coolidge  had  just  returned 
from  church.  For  some  reason  Mrs. 
Coolidge  had  not  been  able  to  attend 
the  services  with  Mr.  Coolidge  and 
she  was  anxious  to  learn  what  the 
minister  had  to  say. 

"Mr;  Coolidge,"  she  asked  "what 
did  the  minister  talk  about  today?" 

Mr.  Coolidge  thought  a  moment 
and  said: 

"Sin." 

"But  what  did  he  have  to  say  on 
the  subject"?"  persisted  Mrs.  Cool- 
idge. 

Cal  thought  for  a  full  minute  be- 
fore he  would  vouchsafe  his  famous 
answer : 

"He's  agin  it!" 

The  story  above  his  been  told  some 
thousands  of  times,  perhaps,  but  it 
has  so  powerful  a  lesson  anon  saying 
little  and  meaning  much  that  it  is 
again  repeated. 

It  would  have  been  possible  for 
Mr.  Coolidge  to  go  into  detail  as  to 
what  the  minister  had  to  say.  He 
could  have  told  of  Cain  and  Abel, 
the  first  transgression,  the  fall  of 
Ninevah,  of  Sodom  or  a  score  of  oth- 
er famous  references  on  which  sin 
played  a  salient  part,  but  he  was 
content  to  merely  say :  "He's  agin 
it!" 


People  are  prone  to  talk  too  much. 

This  has  been  particularly  true  of 
the  past  few  years  when  the  depres- 
sion was  uppermost  in  our  minds. 
We  have  talked,  talked,  talked. 

And  our  talk  has  resulted  in  more 
misery,  more  unfortunate  happen- 
ings than  in  almost  any  other  time 
of  our  national  history.  A  well- 
known  banker  said  several  months 
ago  that,  in  his  estimation,  more 
banks  were  forced  to  the  wTall  thro' 
loose  and  ill-timed  conversation  than 
an  actual  need  of  liquid  resources. 

There's  an  old  story  of  the  gar- 
rulous person  wTho,  "Every  time  he 
opened  his  mouth  he  put  his  foot  in 
it." 

That  is  exactly  true. 

How  many  people  do  we  know  who 
talk  themselves  into  more  trouble 
than  they  are  able  to  talk  out  of? 
The  chances  are  that  all  of  us  have 
friends  cursed  with  a  too  ready  ton- 
gue. 

All  of  us,  you  know,  like  to  appear 
authoritative.  If  a  subject  is  brought 
up  we  like  to  have  others  believe  we 
know  it  from  first  to  last. 

These  same  people  are  the  ones 
spreading  rumors  that  start  first  as 
idle  table  chat  into  the  serious  men- 
ace of  a  calamity.     We  all  remember 
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the  dog  that  was  given  a  bad  name. 
The  poor  dog  was  finally  shot  as  a 
menace  to  society  and  it  all  happen- 
ed because  he  barked  at  the  wrong 
time. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  bark  at 
the  wrong  time.  And  with  most 
disconcerting  and,  ofttimes,  calami- 
tous effect. 

There  are  business  experts  who 
say  we  are  now  out  of  the  woods  so 
far  as  our  economic  condition  is  con- 
cerned. Let  us  hope  this  is  true  in 
every  sense  of  the   word. 

We  have  had  a  perfect  orgy  of 
talking  the  past  several  years  and 
it  has  become  a  habit  rather  than  an 
idle  pastime. 

Now  is  the  time  to  stop  talking 
and  begin  working! 

That  seems  a  trite  thing  to  say  in 
cold  type,  but  it  is  the  truest  saying 
of  our  present  times.  It  seems  rath- 
er Polly  Annish  to  make  these  sub- 
jects the  theme  of  an  editorial  but 
they  are  the  real  cause  of  most  of 
our  unhappiness  of  the  past  years. 
If  we  had  had  sense  enough  to  work 
harder  and  talk  less  we  would  have 
been  far  happier  today. 


Yes,  talking  can  get  us  dnto  more 
trouble  in  a  minute  than  we  can  get 
out  of  in  a  week  of  explaining. 
Change  that  talk,  talk,  talk  into 
work,  work,  Avork  and  you'll  not '  on- 
ly be  happier  but  Avill  find  time  to 
think  of  others  besides  yourself. 

Work  is  the  one  panacea  for  trou- 
ble. 

It  is  one  human  function  designed 
by  the  Almighty  to  make  us  forget 
self.  No  man  is  happier  than  he 
who  really  works.  It  is  the  thing 
the  world  needs  most — the  one  thing 
now  most  necessary  for  the  good  of 
all  those  who  have  wasted  the  past 
two  years  away  in  ceaseless  talk 
rather  than  work. 

It's  rather  peculiar,  but  those  who 
begin  by  talking  about  the  troubles 
of  business  finally  get  around  to  talk- 
ing of  their  own  troubles.  It  is  inevit- 
able. 

So  forget  self,  forget  worry,  for- 
get depressions  and  start  to  work! 

No  better  epitaph  could  ever  be 
put  on  the  life  story  of  a  man  than 
this: 

"He  had  sense  enough  to  keep  his 
mouth  shut !" 


A  DAILY  PRAYER 

"Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time,"  some  one  has  well  said. 
There  are  many  opportunities  presented  each  day  and  we  should  ask 
the  Lord  for  the  strength  to  grasp  them.  Each  fleeting  moment,  each 
hour,  each  day  passes  by,  never  to  return  again. 

"Lord  for  tomorrow  and  its  needs,  I  do  not  pray; 

Keep  me,  my  God,  from  stain  of  sin  Just  for  today 
Help  me  to  labor  earnestly,  And  duly  pray. 

Let  me  be  kind  in  word  and  deed,  Fa.ther,  today." 

— Selected 
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INS  TO  LEAVE  OUT 

By  J.  Edmond  Brewton 


Indecision  should  be  left  out  of 
one's  life.  The  boy  who  dillydallies, 
Who  delays  action,  who  ponders  and 
wavers  from  one  opinion  to  another 
is  always  pushed  aside  by  the  deter- 
mined boy  who  possesses  the  power 
of  prompt  decision. 

Once  Alexander  the  Great  was 
asked  how  it  was  he  had  conquered 
the  world.  His  laconic  reply  was, 
"By  not  wavering."  If  you  would 
use  the  iron  in  your  will  power  you 
must  make  up  your  mind.  You  must 
decide  find  do.  Indecision  and  inac- 
tion are  twins  that  will  bring  defeat. 

Someone  has  given  a  four-word 
formula  for  success,  and  a  four-word 
formula  for  failure.  The  success 
formula  is  made  up  of  four  c  words. 
They  are  :  Contemplate — Commence — 
Continue — Complete.  Four  d  words 
make  up  the  failure  formula.  They 
are:    Desire — Delay — Dally — Defeat. 

Indecision  gets  one  nowhere.  In- 
decision means  inaction,  and  inaction 
means  no  progress,  no  attainment. 
Hambone  says,  "De  reason  som  folks 
don  ever  git  nowhar  is  caus  dey  won 
goin'  nowhar  wen  dey  started." 
Goethe  tells  us  that  indecision  brings 
its  own  delays.     He  says: 

"Lose    this    day    loitering,    'twill 
be  the  same  story 

Tomorrow,    and    the    next    more 
dilatory ; 

For  indecision  brings  its  own  de- 
lays." 

Are  you  irresolute,  indecisive,  or 
are  you  resolute  and  decisive?  Web- 
ster has  said  that  an  undecided  per- 
son "is  like  the  irresolution  of  the 
sea  at  the  turn  of  the  tide.  This 
man    neither   advances    nor   recedes; 


he  simply  hovers."  If  you  are  inde- 
c  i  s  i  v  e,  irresolute,  you  are  merely 
hovering.  You  are  at  the  mercy  of 
circumstance,  you  are  unable  to  seize 
the  facts  which  confront  you  and 
compel  them  to   serve  you. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  used  to  caution 
boys  about  dawdling.  How  easy  it 
is  to  spend  one's  whole  brief  life 
dwaclling,  doing  nothing  really  con- 
structive, nothing  worthwhile !  Scott 
told  the  boys  of  his  day  that  their 
motto  must  be,  Hoc  age — do  instant- 

ly. 

Opportunity  has  escaped  many 
who  failed  to  decide  and  grasp  their 
chance  when  it  came.  They  analyz- 
ed, deliberated,  considered,  pondered 
— failed  to  act.  They  did  not  heed 
the  truth  of  Shakespeare's  state- 
ment : 

"There    is    a    tide    in    affairs    of 
men, 

Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads 
on  to  fortune ; 

Omitted,  all  the  vovage  of  their 
life 

Is    bound     in     shallows    and    in 
miseries ; 

And   we   must   take   the    current 
when  it  swerves, 

Or  lose  our  ventures." 

If  you  dawdle,  if  you  are  always 
behind  time,  if  you  procrastinate,  if 
you  are  listless  and  lazy,  in  short,  if 
you  are  indecisive,  you  yill  not  be 
able  to  take  the  current  at  the  flood 
and   will  lose   your  venture. 

Resolute  people  learn  to  say  No 
with  decision.  Their  Yes  is  given 
cautiously  whenever  it  implies  a 
promise  for  a  promise  once  given  is 
a  bond  inviolable;   their  No  is  given 
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emphatically  whenever  it  resists  a 
temptation.  A  great  man  has  said : 
"The  heaviest  charged  words  in  our 
language  are  those  briefest  ones, 
'yes'  and  'no.'  One  stands  for  the 
surrender  of  the  will,  the  other  for 
denial;  one  stands  for  gratification, 
the  other  for  character.  A  stout 
'no'  means  a  stout  character,  the 
ready  'yes  a  weak'  one,  gild  it  as  we 
may." 

You  will  be  called  upon  many 
times  to  make  a  choice.  One's  life 
is  made  up  largely  of  choosing,  and 
Avhat  one  chooses  determines  his  suc- 
cess or  failure.  You  will  have  to 
choose  your  companions,  your  amuse- 
ments, your  elective  subjects  in 
school,  your  occupation,  and  your 
avocation.  All  these  choices  call  for 
decisions  and  upon  the  promptness 
and  wisdom  of  these  decisions  de- 
pend your  success. 

In  choosing  your  life  career  you 
should  determine  your  bent  and  make 
your  decision  according  to  your 
heart-felt  aspirations.  Sidney  Smith 
says,  "Whatever  you  are  by  nature, 
keep  to  it ;  never  desert  your  line  of 
talent.  Be  what  nature  intended  you 
for,  and  you  will  succeed;  be  any- 
thing else,  and  you  will  be  ten  thou- 
sand times  worse  than  nothing."  In 
other  words,  as  the  humorist,  Arte- 
mus  Ward,  puts  it:  "Never  don't  do 
nothin'  which  isn't  your  Fort."  He 
sr.ys,  "Every  man  has  got  a  Fort/ 
It's  some  men's  fort  to  do  one  thing, 
and  some  other  men's  fort  to  do  an- 
other, while  there  is  numerous  shift- 
less critters  goin'  round  loose  whose 
fort  it  not  to  do  nothin'." 

Dean  Swift  satirizes  man's  inabili- 


ty to   discover  his    natural    bent    in 
these  lines: 

"Brutes  find  out  where  their  tal- 
ents lie; 

A  bear  will  not  attempt  to  fly, 

A   foundered   horse   will   oft   de- 
bate 

Before    he  tries   a  five-barred 
gate. 

A  dog  by  instinct  turns  aside 

Who  sees  the  ditch  too  deep  and 
wide. 

But  man  we  find  the  only  crea- 
ture 

Who,   led   by   folly,   combats   na- 
ture; 

Who,    when    she    loudly    cries — 
Forbear ! 

With  obstinacy  fixes  there, 

And  where  his    genius    least  in- 
clines, 

Absurdly    bends    his    whole    de- 
signs." 

Your  choice,  your  decisions,  you 
must  remember,  are  yours  to  make. 
Indecision  will  overthrow  and  defeat 
you.  Prompt  decisions,  rightfully  ar- 
rived at,  will  bring  you  victory 
You  will  determine  for  yourself  the 
way  your  soul  shall  go,  for 

"  To    every    man    there    openeth 

A  way,  and  ways  and  a  way. 

And  the    High    Soul    climbs  the 
High  Way 

And    the    Low    Soul    gropes  the 
Low, 

And  in  betAveen  on  misty  flats 

The  rest  drift  to  and  fro. 

But  to  every  man  there  openeth 

A  high  way  and  a  low, 

And  every  man  clecideth 

The  way  his  soul  shall  go." 


Light-houses  don't  ring  bells  and  fire  cannon  to  call  attention  to  their 
shining;  they  just  shine  on. — Selected. 
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MILLER,  OF  THE  CUMBERLANDS 


By  Maidie  Bullock  Binford 


The  graduation  exercises  of  the 
Theological  Seminary  were  just  over. 
Rupert  Miller  sat  in  his  room  in  the 
dormitory.  He  still  wore  his  cap 
and  gown.  Across  the  room  sat  his 
uncle,  Thomas  Payne.  Mr.  Payne 
was  looking  at  Miller  in  astonish- 
ment. 

""Is  it  possible  that  you  are  turn- 
ing down  this  position,  my  boy? 
I've  gone  to  much  trouble  to  get  it 
for  you."  Mr.  Payne's  voice  held 
disappointment  and  impatience. 

"I'm  sorry,  Uncle  Thomas,  but  my 
mind  is  made  up." 

"Piffle!  Some,  fool  notion  about 
service,  I'll  wager." 

Miller  grinned.  "A  notion  about 
service  but  not  a  foolish  one,  I 
hope. " 

"If  you  will  accept  St.  Paul's,  I'll 
give  you  a  summer  in  England  and 
France." 

"I'm  sorry,  Uncle  Thomas,  not  to 
do  anything  you  ask  of  me,  but  I've 
planned  for  years  to  go  to  the  moun- 
tains and  serve  the  mountaineers — 
ever  since  I  went  down  to  help  with 
the  Boy  Scouts  that  summer."  Mil- 
ler's tone  was  firm. 

"You'll  become   a   hill-billy." 

"Exactly.  That  is  what  I  mean 
to  do.  I've  planned  this  and  I've 
studied  some  agriculture  and  firc-t 
aid  and  even  nursing  and  things  like 
that.  Many  mountaineers  need  rem- 
edies for  their  sick  bodies  and  their 
worn-out  farms  as  well  as  for  their 
lost  souls." 

Thomas  Payne  rose  and  stood 
looking  down  at  his  nephew.  "You 
will    stagnate,    Rupert.      That     coun- 


try is  two  hundred  years  behind  the 
-St  puB  ss9U4vojj;bu  si  a-iaqj,  •sarar^. 
norance  and  moonshine   there. 

"And  kindness  and  loyalty  and 
many  fine  men  and  women.  Don't 
forget  that,  Uncle  Thomas,"  Miller 
spoke    earnestly. 

He  -went  to  stand  beside  Mr. 
Payne.  "I  do  appreciate  all  that 
you  have  done  for  me,  Uncle  Thom- 
as. I'd  love  to  go  to  St  Paul's,  but 
there  are  many  fi  ne  men  who  are 
willing  to  go  to  St.  Paul's  a^id  few 
who  will  go  to  the  mountain   fields." 

'  *  St.  Paul's  pays  two  thousand  a 
year.  Many  older  men  are  not  get- 
ting as  much  as  that." 

"I  know — but  I  am  going  to  the 
mountains. ' ' 

Miller  took  his  uncle's  hand  and 
as  the  .  firm  young  fiingers  closed 
over  the  old  flabby  fingers  the  old 
face  softened.  "It'll  be  a  fine  thing 
to  be  known  as  Miller,  of  St.  Paul's," 
he  said. 

"It  may  be  a  fine  thing  to  be 
known  as  Miller,  of  the  Cumber- 
lands,  Uncle  Thomas." 

"You  haven't  any  more  sense  than 
your  father  had.  He  died  a  worn- 
out  country  doctor  when  he  could 
have  been  a  wealthy  city  specialist. 
We-11 — good-bye,    Rupert." 

"Good-bye,  Uncle  Thomas,  and 
thank  you  again." 

That  night  Miller  packed  his  bags, 
made  his  farewells  and  left  for  the 
hills.  Late  the  next  afternoon  his 
train  stopped  at  a  log  station  far  up 
in  the  Cumberlands.  He  found  a 
g  r  a  y-bearded  mountaineer  waiting 
for  him.     The  mountaineer  took  Mil- 
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ler's  bag  and  shook  hands  heartily 
as  he  asked,  '  'Be  you  the  new 
preacher ? ' ' 

"Yes— and  you  are — ?'"' 

"I'm  John  Haekman.  Ready  to 
travel  ?  Yander  is  my  old  jolt  wag- 
on. Git  in  and  we'll  git  up  the  trail 
afore  night  sets  in." 

Miller  climbed  into  the  rough  ve- 
hicle and  the  mules  started  up  the 
tortuous  trail.  Miller  looked  about 
him  with  interest.  Great  clumps  of 
laurel  a  n  d  rhododendron  bordered 
the  trails  and  the  fragrance  of  fern 
and  wild  flower  came  to  him  Save 
to  cluck  to  his  mules  now  and  then, 
the  old  mountaineer  was  silent  and 
Miller  was  glad  to  be  silent,  too.  At 
nightfall  they  stopped  at  a  stile  be- 
fore a  log  cabin.  Haekman  called 
the  greeting  of  friend  and  foe  alike 
in  the  hills:  'Hello." 

A  giant  of  a  man  came  through 
the  dog  run  and  stood  on  the  steps. 
He  recognized  Haekman  and  said, 
"Light  and  look  at  yore  saddles. 
Supper  air  just   ready." 

Haekman  shook  his  head.  ' '  I 
eain't  stop,  Matthew.  Mandy'll  be 
a-lookin'  fer  me.  We-11,  goo 'bye, 
Preacher." 

The  next  morning  Miller  began  to 
carry  out  his  long  thought-out  plans. 
His  host,  Sheriff  Matthew  Sammons, 
invited  him  to  stay  at  his  cabin  as 
long  as  it  suited  him.  The  newcom- 
er \\'S.h  made  to  feel  very  much  at 
home  in  the  cabin.  The  sheriff  went 
with  him  to  meet  the  people  and  by 
the  time  Miller  stood  in  the  log-meet- 
ing house  to  preach  his  first  sermon 
he  had  met  most  of  his  flock.  He  had 
ridden,  or  tramped,  the  trails  from 
cabin  to  cabin.  The  mountain  folk 
had  welcomed  him  shyly.  The  men 
sat  under   the   trees   and    tallked    to 


the  'furiner'  who  had  come  to  serve 
them  while  the  women  cooked  their 
meagre  meals  the  children  peeped  at 
him  from  behind  cabins  or  trees. 

Miller  found  the  childhood  of  the 
mountains  pitiable.  There  were  so 
many  under-nourished,  undersized 
and  underweight  children  to  be  seen. 
Their  mothers  were  tired,  worn-out, 
and  old  before  their  time.  Their 
father's,  many  of  them,  were  listless 
and  lacking  in  ambition.  There  was 
much  moonshine  made  and  drunk. 
Miller  made  great  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

After  a  while  he  felt  free  to  talk 
to  the  people  and  give  advice.  At  a 
cabin  he  found  a  sick  child  turning 
fretfully  aAvay  from  a  hard  fried  egg 
and  bacon. 

"Maybe  he  would  eat  a  boiled 
egg/'  Miller  suggested. 

"A  what?"  the  grandmother  ex- 
claimed in  surprise.  "That'd  bust 
a  aig — a-boilin '  of  hit." 

'"Let  me  show  you,"  Miller  said 
as  he  led  the  way  into  the  ^hed  kitch- 
en with  its  earthen  floor  and  grear 
fireplace.  The  kettle  was  boiling 
over  the  coals.  A  small  pan  was  uti- 
lized and  the  egg  was  so-.m  ready. 
The  little  invalid  eyed  it  with  much 
curiosity  and  perhaps  that  same  curi- 
osity caused  him  to  eat  the  egg. 

''What  are  you  giving  the  child?" 
Miller  asked. 

The  old  woman  seated  herself  and 
drew  a  big  cob  pipe  from  her  poc- 
ket. She  filled  it  and  lighted  it  be- 
fore she  answered,  ' '  Jest  vittles  and 
a  leetle  mite  of  corn  likker  to  set 
him   up." 

Miller  tried  not  to  show  his  dis- 
may. "I  don't  believe  I'd  give  him 
liquor,"  he  said. 

The  old  woman  took  her  pipe  from 
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her  mouth,  knocked  the  ashes  from 
it  and  replied  indignantly,  "Preach- 
ers don't  know  nuthin'  about  ailin' 
young  uns. " 

"I  do.  I  studied  the  care  of  the 
hurt  and  sick  and  I  had  a  course  in 
dieting,  too."  Miller  was  glad  to 
tell  her  this. 

She  looked  at  him  in  astonish  • 
ment. .  "Wall  ye  be  a  pine-blank  new. 
kind  of  a  preacher." 

Miller  laughed  heartily  and  then 
said  cautiously,  "I  would  so  like  to 
bathe  this  little  fellow  and  make  hini 
comfortable. ' ' 

"Wash  a  sick  young  un!  Ye'd 
kill  hit."  She  hovered  over  the  bed 
and  made  crooning  sounds  to  the 
child. 

' '  Now,  Mammy,  you  let  the  preach- 
er do  what  he  thinks  is  best."  A 
big  mountaineer  loomed  in  the  door- 
way. He  wore  an  overseas  cap  and 
held  himself  very  straight. 

"'You  were  in  the  army?'  Miller 
exclaimed. 

'"Yes.  I  went  to  France.  I  know 
thet  the  boy  hain't  gitten'  what  he 
needs  but  his  mammy  died.  Do  any- 
thing you  want  to.  I'll  just  take  off 
my  coat  and  help." 

He  brought  water  from  a  spring 
and  put  on  another  kettle.  A  wash 
tub  became  a  bath  tub  and  the  little 
patient  was  soon  clean  and  sleeping 
peacefully.  The  old  woman  smoked 
wrathfully.  The  grateful  father  fol- 
lowed Miller  to  the  stile.  "Ye  air 
a  new  kind  of  a  preacher,"  he  said. 

Miller  grinned  at  him.  "I  can  do 
lots  of  things.  I  grew  up  on  a  farm 
and  I've  studied,  too.  If  I  stay 
among  you  another  year  I'll  have  a 
home  and  gardens  and  chickens  and 
— other   things.",  ..  ,  . 

The  mountaineer  watched  him  rid- 
ing down  the  creek.     "He'll  stay  if 


I  have  any  say  so,"  he  remarked  to 
himself. 

And  Miller  was  thinking:  "I'll  go 
down  to  the  store  and  get  the  store- 
keeper to  order  cereals  and  things 
these  children  need." 

That  night  he  talked  to  the  sheriff 
about  a  plan  he  had  in  mind.  "Mr. 
Sammons,  I  want  a  home.  Isn't 
there  a  cabin  somewhere  near  that  I 
can  rent?"  he  asked  wisftully. 

"Wall—"  began  the   sheriff. 

His  wife,  Aunt  Martha,  interupt- 
ed.  "Thar's  my  mammy's  cabin. 
Leave  him  have  that." 

So  it  came  about  that  Miller  took 
his  belongings  up  the  branch  and 
made  himself  a  home  out  of  a  win- 
do  wless  cabin  He  was  glad  to  have 
the  privacy  for  the  sheriff's  family 
was  large  and  he  had  shared  his 
room  and  bed.  He  found  some  sub- 
stantial furniture  in  the  old  cabin — 
a  bed,  a  table,  and  two  chairs.  He 
built  other  pieces — a  set  of  shelves 
for  books,  a  chest  of  drawers  and  a 
writing  desk. 

His  congregations-  were  increasing. 
He  was  preaching  in  four  log  church- 
es and  each  fifth  Sunday  he  went  far 
over  the  mountain  and  preached  in 
a  deserted  cabin.  It  was  an  inade- 
quate service  but  it  meant  much  to 
the  people  in  that  lonely  cove.  He 
made  friends  with  all  the  people  of 
the  community  and  as  he  rode  the 
trails  there  came  an  idea  into  his 
mind  and  it  grew  and  grew.  Finally, 
he  went  to  the  sheriff  and  asked : 
"Do  you  think  the  people  would  be 
interested  in  building  a  house  for  a 
community  center?  We  could  use 
it  for  big  meetings,  too." 

"Dunno.  Hit  won't,  hurt  none  to 
ax  'em."  Miller  'axed'  them  and, 
though  their  replies  were  guarded,  he 
could  see  interest  in  their  faces.    On 
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the  fourth  of  July  he  called  an  all- 
day  meeting.  He  and  the  sheriff  and 
several  others  had  planned  careful- 
ly beforehand.  Men  and  the  larger 
boys  were  at  Miller's  cabin  by  sun- 
rise. They  went  down  the  branch  to 
the  site  selected  for  the  building. 
Axes  were  soon  busily  chopping.  The 
women  and  girls  arrived  at  noon 
and  brought  baskets  of  food.  After 
a  picnic  dinner  they,  too,  entered  in- 
to the  work  and  fetched  and  carried 
for  the  men.  When  evening  came  a 
building  fifty  feet  wide  and  one  hun- 
dred feet  long  was  well-nigh  finished* 
A  second  day's  work  and  it  was  fin- 
ished. 

Then  Miller  stood  on  the  steps  and 
the  others  gathered  about  him.  He 
spoke  for  a  few  minutes — thanking 
them  for  their  help  and  explaining 
his  plans — to  make  the  building  a 
real  community  center.  They  would 
make  it  more  snug,  later,  for  winter 
weather.  He  asked  them  to  bow 
their  heads  and  he  dedicated  the 
building  to  his  God  and  His  service. 
Finally,  he  invited  them  to  come,  two 
nights  hence,  for  an  opening  celebra- 
tion in  the  new  building. 

The  next  day  the  m  a  i  1-d  rive  r 
brought  a  big  box  up  the  trail  to  the 
post  office.  The  storekeeper,  who  was 
also  postmaster,  had  promised  Mil- 
ler to  send  it  to  him.  A  boy  was  call- 
ed and  putting  the  box  in  a  jolt  wag- 
on, he  took  it  up  the  branch  to  the 
preacher. 

The  night  of  the  celebration  th«3 
people  came  in  jolt  wagons,  on  mulp 
back — sometimes  two  or  three  on  the 
same  animal.  A  great  many  walked 
but — somehow — the  population  of  that 
mountain  arrived  at  the  appointed 
time.  They  found  the  building  dec- 
orated with  flowers  and  leaves.  On 
a   small  table    sat    a    queer    cabinet 


with  knobs  and  shining  bits  of  met- 
al on  its  sides.  This  had  been  in 
the  box  brought  up  from  the  post- 
office  the  day  before.  After  making 
a  few  explanations  Miller  went  to 
the  cabinet  and  turned  the  knobs. 
None  of  his  audience  had  seen  a  ra- 
dio and  they  listened  in  amazement 
as  the  program  came  in.  One  burly 
old  mountaineer  left  his  place  on  the 
front  seat  and  rushed  to  the  rear  of 
the  building. 

"Hit's  a  contraption  of  the  devil. 
I'm  af eared  of  hit,"  he  exclaimed, 
loudly. 

Miller  was  almost  in  tears  as  he 
manipulated  the  dials  and  watched 
the  faces  of  the  people.  How  hung- 
ry they  were  for  the  music  and  ora- 
tory and  news  of  the  outside  world 
that  he  was  giving  them. 

When  the  evening  was  over  and 
the  crowd  departed,  Miller  blew  out 
the  light  and  picked  up  his  lantern. 
Just  outside  the  door  he  found  a 
figure  waiting.  He  flashed  his  lant- 
ern and  recognized  a  boy  he  had 
seen  in  the  audience — a  strang-or. 
He  waited  for  the  boy  to  speak. 

"Preacher,  I'm  hyar  to  take  the 
night  with  you,"  a  drawling  voice 
spoke  softly. 

"Very  Avell,  son.  Let's  be  going," 
Miller  said  casually,  and  they  start- 
ed up  the  trail. 

The  boy  lagged  and  Miller  slowed 
his  gait.     "Tired?" 

"Yeah.  I  been  awalkin'  fer  two 
days  to  git  hyar  fer  to-night.  I  hyeard 
at  the  postoffice  thet  thet  thar  talk- 
in'  contraption  wus  a-goin'  to  be 
hyar  so  I  took  my  foot  in  my  hand 
and  lit  out." 

At  Miller's  cabin  the  boy  sank 
down  on  the  steps.  Miller  thought  he 
might  be  hungry  so  he  brought  a 
plate  of    peaches    to    the    steps    and 
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while  they  ate  he  questioned  the  boy 
warily.  His  name  was  Joey  Marsh. 
He  was  an  orphan,  or  really  a  waif, 
with  no  family  and  no  home  He 
lived,  after  the  fashion  of  the  moun- 
tains, among  the  natives,  and  was 
welcomed  any  where  he  chose  to  go. 
He'd  come,  he  said,  to  see  how  he 
liked  the  preacher.  Miller  smiled  as 
he  realized  that  he  probably  had  a 
boy  for  all  time.  We-11.  Why  not? 
He  would  be  as  kind  as  the  mountain- 
eers. He  offered  to  share  his  bed 
Tvith  Joey.  The  boy  refused.  "I 
hain't  hed  no  time  to  wash.  I'll  git 
in  the  branch  tomorrow,"  he  ex- 
plained. 

Miller  made  a  pallet  on  the  floor 
and  the  tired  boy  lay  down  and  went 
to  sleep  immediately.  The  next  day 
he  bathed  in  the  branch,  washed  his 
jeans  clothing  and  settled  down  con- 
tentedly in  the  minister's  cabin.  A 
part  of  Miller's  plan  in  building  his 
community  house  had  been  the  reach- 
ing of  such  boys  as  Joey.  There  was 
no  outlet  for  their  natural  activities 
on  the  mountain.  The  moonshine 
still  and  other  evils  often  got  a  hold 
on  them.  Miller  organized  them  in- 
to a  club  and  they  met  twice  a  week. 
They  'listened  in'  to  programs  of  in- 
terest to  their  age.  They  talked 
freely  among  themselves,  too,  and 
the  minister  did  some  '  listening  in' 
on  them,.  As  they  boasted  of  some 
bit  of  handwork,  or  fine  animal,  or 
farm  product,  a  plan  came  into  his 
mind  and  grew.  One  night  he  said: 
'  'Boys,  back  in  my  home  town  there 
is  a  Fall  Festival  held  in  October. 
Everybody  takes  something  that  he 
has  grown,  or  made.  These  things 
are  judged  and  prizes  are  awarded. 
Let's  have  a  Fall  Festival  of  our 
own." 

Zeb    Sammons,    the     sheriff's     son, 


answered:  "Dunno  as  we  could.  I 
was  at  one  .  onct  when  I  took  some 
logs  down  the  river  to  Frankfort." 

■"'We  can  have  one  here  in  the 
community  house."  Miller  brought 
out  pencil  and  paper.  Plans  were 
made,  committees  appointed,  and  by 
the  time  the  boys  adjourned  he  felt 
sure  of  his  festival. 

The  boys  worked  hard  the  next 
few  days.  Miller  worked  harder 
than  they.  Each  boy  planned  sever- 
al exhibits.  They  were  home-made 
articles — hoe  andles  and  ax  handles 
and  pieces  of  furniture.  Their  live 
stock  was  fed  to  repletion  and  bun- 
dles of  wheat  and  ears  of  corn  were 
carefully  hoarded.  Miller  suggested 
asking  the  girls  to  enter,  too.  The 
boys  visited  the  cabins  and  explain- 
ed their  plans.  Handwork  of  all 
kinds,  quilts,  wonderful  woven  cov- 
er-lids, braided  rugs,  and  all  sorts  of 
jelly  and  canned  fruits  were  pledg- 
ed. A  new  and  friendly  rivalry 
sprung  up  and  kept  the  mountain  in 
a  ferment. 

Miller  felt  the  need  of  interesting 
the  younger  children  so  he  gathered 
them  into  his  cabin  several  after- 
noons. He  had  a  pile  of  magazines. 
Pictures  were  cut  out  and  made  into 
posters  advocating  health  habits  and 
clean  living.  He  helped  them,  too, 
to  make  frames  of  twigs  for  the 
larger  pictures.  Several  boys  made 
bird  houses. 

At  last  October  came  and  the  time 
for  the  Festival  was  at  hand.  The 
mountains  were  clad  in  gold  and  rus- 
set and  brown  and  the  coves  and  hol- 
lows were  haze  filled  when  the  peo- 
ple gathered  at  the  community  house. 
The  boys  had  carefully  placed  the 
exhibits  as  they  A\;ere  brought  in. 
The  judges  were  on  hand.  The  radio 
had  been  placed    where    it    could  be 
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heard  by  all  the  crowd.  The  moun- 
tain folk  enjoyed  that  day  to  the 
fullest  extent.  Late  in  the  afternoon 
the  prizes  were  given  out.  Miller 
had  ordered  a  small  souvenir  for 
each  person.  No  one  was  disappoint- 
ed. It  was  a  happy,  tired  crowd  that 
wended  its  way  homeward  at  dusk. 

Joey  had  proved  himself  invalu- 
able to  Miller  by  this  time.  He  had, 
of  his  own  accord,  begun  to  call  the 
minister,  '  Uncle  Miller !  Miller 
loved  the  boy.  In  the  late  fall,  just 
before  the  rains  made  the  roads  im- 
passable, Mr.  Payne  sent  Miller  a 
substantial  check.  He  also  wrote  a 
note  and  tersely  told  Miller  that  if 
he  was  determined  to  make  a  hill- 
billy of  himself  to  use  the  check  to 
make  himself  as  comfortable  as  pos- 
sible. Miller  was  touched  by  the  un- 
expected, kindly  deed  and  extremely 
grateful,  for  it  meant  the  way  of 
carrying  out  another  plan.  He  made 
a  hurried  trip  down  into  the  "level 
land."  When  he  went  back  up  the 
mountain  he  rode  a  Kentucky  thor- 
oughbred horse.  A  registered  coav, 
pure  breed  fowls  and  fine  pigs  fol- 
lowed up  the  trail  from  the  far-away 
railroad  station.  He  ordered  a  col- 
lie from  a  famous  New  England  ken- 
nel. All  these  became  Joey's  parti- 
cular charges.  He  was  very  proud 
to  show  them  when  the  mountaineers 
came  to  marvel  at  them. 

"The  preacher's  hawgs  shore  haint 
razor-backs,"  Sheriff  Sammons  re- 
marked often  and  loudly.  He  went 
several  times  to  stand  and  look  over 
the  fence  and  watch  the  fine  animals. 
At  last,  he  delighted  Miller  by  ask- 
ing him  to  order  some  fine  chickens 
for  his  own  farm. 

Miller  made  improvements  in  his 
cabin,  too.  He  had  two  glas-  win- 
dows   brought   from    a    distant    town 


and  put  them  into  the  walls  of  the 
cabin.  He  used  home-made  furni- 
ture, such  as  was  used  by  the  moun- 
taineers, but  he  made  varied  models 
and  concocted  stains  of  walnut  hulls 
and  certain  barks  and  stained  his 
products.  He  hung  stained  curtains 
of  homespun  linen  over  his  windows. 
Gradually  he  saw  the  same  improve- 
ments being  made  in  the  other  cab- 
ins. He  helped  in  other  ways,  too. 
He  persuaded  the  women  in  the  sher- 
iff's cabin  to  let  him  send  some  quilts 
and  coverlids  and  rugs  to  a  dealer 
in  Louisville.  They  sold  well.  Then 
he  interested  the  boys  in  picking  up 
the  abundant  nut  crop — hickory-nuts 
and  chestnuts  and  English  walnuts. 
He  devised  fancy  rustic  holders  for 
them  and  shipped  them  and  they  sold 
at  good  prices.  Money,  always  scarce 
in  the  mountains,  began  to  come  in- 
to the  community.  The  people  could, 
therefore,  enjoy  life  to  a  much  great- 
er extent. 

Winter  is  the  hard  time  in  the 
mountain  s.  Bad  roads  and  bad 
weather  isolate  the  people.  Days 
are  short.  The  sun  drops  behind  the 
mountains  about  three  in  the  after- 
noon and  the  mountain  family  sits 
by  the  fire  and  waits  for  bedtime. 
Schools  are  closed  and  the  children 
are  idle  and  listless.  Miller  visited 
much  during  this  period.  He  took 
books  and  magazines  into  the  homes. 
The  community  house  had  been  made 
weatherproof  and  he  had  frequent 
gatherings  there.  He  organized  an 
orchestra  of  several  fiddles,  some 
dulcimers,  a  home-made  flute,  and 
an  organ  that  he  used  in  his  ser- 
vices. The  radio  was  a  constant  de- 
light to  the  mountaineers.  It  brought 
them  into  contact  with  the  outside 
world.  Sometimes  the  voice  in  the 
'quare  contraption'  told  them  how  to 
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and  sometimes  it 
rear  better  babies, 
too, — sacred,  class- 
Sometimes  Miller 
but  would  tune  in 

minister    or    song 


raise  better  pigs 
told  them  how  to 
There  was  music, 
ical  and  popular, 
would  not  preach 
on  some  famous 
service. 

So  the  year  passed  and  the  first 
anniversary  of  Miller's  coming  to  the 
hills  was  at  hand.  That  morning 
committees  from  each  of  his  church- 
es visited  him  and  urged  him  to  re- 
main. There  came  a  letter,  too,  from 
Thomas  Payne  telling  of  the  accep- 
tance of  the  position  at  St.  Paul's 
by  a  former  classmate  of  Miller's 
Rupert  Miller  could  sense  the  resent- 
ment in  his  uncle's  letter  as  he 
painted,  in  glowing  term,s,  the  suc- 
cess  of   the   young    minister    in    the 


city  church.  The  letter  ended  with 
the  sentence :  '  'It  means  much  to  be 
Johnson,  of  St.  Paul's." 

That  evening,  when  Joey  was 
asleep,  Miller  sat  on  his  front  porch 
and  looked  up  at  the  stars.  He  fell 
to  reviewing  his  year's  work.  It  had 
been  hard,  but  he  had  accomplished 
something,  at  least,  for  his  Master. 
He  planned  to  do  so  much  more.  He 
laughed  as  he  remembered  his  uncle's 
letter.  So — J  o  h  n  s  o  n  was  at  St. 
Paul's.  We-1-1.  Let  him  have  his 
city  church.  As  for  himself — he  pre- 
ferred the  hills  and  his  log  churches. 
He  wanted  to  serve  the  people  who 
loved  him  and  whom  he  had  learned 
to  love.  He  was  glad  to  be  Miller, 
of  the  Cumberlands,  and  he  envied 
no  man. 


INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Another  car-load  of  coal  was  un- 
loaded at  our  railroad  siding  this 
week. 

During  the  past  few  days  the  barn 
boys  with  their  teams  and  a  part  of 
the  work  forces  have  been  enlarging 
the  dairy  barnyard,  grading  and 
hauling  gravel. 

— o — ■ 

Fred  Joseph,  of  Cottage  No.  4, 
who  has  been  isolated  in  the  "little 
white  house"  for  some  time,  suffer- 
ing from  the  mumps,  has  almost 
-fully  recovered,  and  will  soon  be 
back  in  his  cottage. 

Three  of  our  boys  were  called 
home  this  week  on  account  of  seri- 
ous illness  in  their  respective   fami- 


lies: Joe  Brown,  of  Cottage  No.  13, 
to  his  home  in  Surrey  County,  where 
his  grandfather  is  ill;  and  Marshall 
and  Luther  Hartsell,  of  Cottage  No. 
2,  to  their  home  in  Durham,  their 
mother  being  critically  ill  with  penu- 
monia. 


Henry  Smallwood  and  Ralph  Brad- 
ley, who  formerly  underwent  treat- 
ment at  the  N.  C.  Orthopedic  Hospi- 
tal, Oastonia,  were  taken  to  that  in- 
stitution last  Tuesday  for  examina- 
tion. The  doctors  declared  them  to 
be  all  right.  While  at  the  hospital 
Ave  visisted  Hiram  Boughman  and 
Hubert  Plemmons,  two  of  our  boys 
now  undergoing  treatment,  and  are 
glad  to  report  the  former  as  doing 
as  well  as  could  be  expected,  and  the 
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latter    almost     fully     recovered    and 
ready  to  come  home  soon. 
— o — 

Last  Monday  our  boys  enjoyed  an 
afternoon  of  entertainment  in  the 
auditorium.  There  was  a  motion  pic- 
ture show,  and  this  was  followed  by 
a  home  talent  comedy  entitled, 
"Mush  and  Poke  —  Dectectives," 
with  the  following  cast  of  charac- 
ters: Poke,  Howard  Fralix;  Mush, 
Jack  Sparks ;  President  of  Club, 
Francis  Hart;  other  members — 
Thomas  Knight,  Nathan  Cable,  Er- 
nest Green,  Bill  Barkley,  Ray  Bulla 
and  Walter  Sistar.  These  boys  all 
played  their  parts  well  and  staged  a 
very  enjoyable  performance. 
— o — 

Easter  was  very  fittingly  celebrat- 
ed at  the  school  last  Sunday  morn- 
ing. We  assembled  in  the  auditor- 
ium at  nine  o'clock  and  a  very  im- 
pressive service  was  held.  A  vested 
choir  with  background  of  shrubs  and 
flowers  made  a  beautiful  picture  as 
one  entered  the  auditorium.  After 
the  opening  hymn,  the  scripture  re- 
citation and  prayer  was  led  by  Her- 
man Kizziah.  The  Easter  sermon  was 
delivered  by  Rev.  H.  C.  Kellermeyer, 
pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church,  Con- 
cord, on  the  life  of  Christ  from  birth 
to  the  time  of  His  crucifixion  andr 
resurrection.  This  was  a  most  inter- 
esting talk  and  we  hope  Rev.  Kell- 
ermeyer will  visit  us  again  at  some 
early  date. 

— o — 

Mr.  A.  C.  Sheldon  Boys'  Work 
Secretary  of  the  Charlotte  Y.  M.  C. 


A.,  conducted  the  service  in  the 
auditorium  last  Sunday  afternoon. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  M.  Boyd  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hud- 
son, of  Charlotte;  his  sisters,  the 
Misses  Grace  and  Anna  Sheldon, 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland,  College  Park  Md. ; 
and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  quintet  of  John- 
son C.  Smith  University  (colored), 
of  Charlotte.  After  the  opening 
hymn,  Scripture  recitation  and  pray- 
er, Mr.  Sheldon  presented  the  quin- 
tet, and  this  group  of  singers,  with 
voices  blending  in  perfect  harmony, 
rendered  a  group  of  negro  spirituals 
in  a  most  delightful  manner.  He 
then  presented  Dr.  Boyd,  the  pastor 
of  the  Westminster  Presbyterian 
Church,  Charlotte,  who  made  a  most 
interesting  talk  on  '"Truth."  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks  the  speaker 
impressed  upon  the  minds  of  his 
listeners  the  fact  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances is  it  right  to  tell  a  false- 
hood ;  that  all  nature  is  built  on 
truth;  and  all  of  our  social  life  is 
built  on  the  theory  that  people  will 
tell  the  truth.  He  further  stated 
that  since  God  has  through  all  ages 
been  known  as  the  God  of  truth,  He 
cannot  therefore  give  us  the  privilege 
of  doing  something  He  cannot  do 
Himself — that  is,  to  tell  a  lie.  Dr. 
Boyd  said  it  was  sometimes  perfect- 
ly proper  for  us  not  to  tell  all  we 
know,  but  never  to  tell  a  lie.  He 
concluded  by  saying  that  nothing 
finer  could  be  said  about  a  man  than 
to  have  everybody  say  of  him,  "His 
word  is  as  good  as  his  bond." 


No  man  is  born  into   the   world   whose   work  is   not   born  with  him. 
There  is  always  work,  and  tools  to  work  withal,  for  those  who  will. 

— Henry  Ward  Beecher. 


REDUCED  ROUND  TRIP  FARES 
FOR  SHORT  TRIPS 

33  1-3  per  cent  Reduction  in  Travel 
Expense 

Round  trip  tickets,  sold  daily  between  stations  distance 
120  miles  or  less limit  2  days 

25  per  cent  Reduction  in  Travel  Ex- 
pense 

Round  trip  tickets,  sold  daily  between  stations  distance 
150  miles  or  less limit  6  days. 

Good  in  Coaches,  Parlor  and  Sleeping  Cars 

—  MULTIPLE  TRIP  — 

Newest  and  most  economical  ticket  ever  offered. 

Between  any  two  stations  on  Southern  Railway  System  for 
period  of  six  months. 

Good  for  individual  purchaser  and  between  stations  distance 
200  miles  or  less. 

Per  mile 

The  10-txip  ticket 2  l-2c 

The  20-trip  ticket 2c 

The  30-trip  ticket l-8c 

Good  in  Coaches  Only 
Ask  Ticket  Agents 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 
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NOT  IN  VAIN 

The  lamps  I  light  along  life's  way 

May  throw  rays  on  meager  space ; 
The  flowers  I  scatter,  day  by  day, 

May  brighten  but  a  little  place ; 
Yet  if  I  light  to  higher  goal 

One  who  the  upward  path  would  gain, 
Or  cheer  some  sorrowing,  starving  soul, 

I  cannot  count  my  labor  vain. 

— Emma  C.  Dowd. 
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SELF  ESTEEM 

Regardless  of  how  poor,  or  despised,  or  broken  a  man  may  be,  if  he  has  es- 
teem for  himself,  in  his  heart  there  will  be  hope  to  carry  on.  Only  when  un- 
bearable shame  and  despair  due  to  his  faults,  his  sins,  his  failures  have  torn 
his  desires  on  life  into  threads  does  he  sink  beyond  a- comeback. 

The  ordinary  man  doubts  himself  too  much  to  stand  alone.  Criticism  and 
reproach  too  easily  affect  him.  The  opinion  of  his  friends  fix  his  fate.  He 
must  have  the  praise  of  someone  or  he  is  lost.  As  long  as  he  has  the  good 
opinion  of  His  wife,  his  child,  a  friend,  a  fellow  workman  or  that  of  even  his 
dog — he  will  not  give  tip  but  will  hold  on  to  his  self  respect.  Just  as  long 
as  some  companion  says  he  is  right  no  man  ever  loses  heart,  but  when  what 
he  does  seems  wrong  in  the  opinion  of  those  he  loves  his  heart  to  go  on  fails 
completely. 

A  good  word  in  season  can  bestow  self  esteem  to  the  most  humble.  It  is 
also  human  to  say  a  good  word.  Stimulating  others  will  strengthen  our  own 
self  respect. — Selected. 


THEORY  VERSUS  EXPERIENCE 

One  of  the  most  perplexing  questions  of  the  day  is  how  to  lessen  crime.  It 
is  a  staggering  problem,  one  that  carries  with  it  interest  from  a  humani- 
tarian standpoint  and  on  the  other  hand  there  are  times  when  discourage- 
ment bears  down  nearly  to  the  breaking  point.  We  read  every  article  on 
welfare  work  with  the  hope  of  finding  a  panacea  for  waywardness  that  if 
permitted  to  continue  will  develop  into  crime. 

In  the  1931  Year  Book  of  the  National  Probation  Association,  five 
contributing    causes    for    crime    and    delinquency     are     listed.      The    causes 
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are :  the  lack  of  sufficient  regular  income  to  maintain  a  family  decently ;  in1 
efficient  and  dishonest  standards  of  government;  lack  of  vocational  guidance 
and  clinical  facilities  in  the  schools,  and  the  inability  of  the  church  to  hold 
the  young  people  of  today.  There  is  not  an  argument  to  the  effect  that 
these  causes  many  times  develop  shiftlessness,  waywardness  and  crime.  But 
what  is  the  argument  for  the  cure  when  you  see  absolute  indifference  to 
decency  in  the  midst  of  affluence  and  influence  with  every  possibility  of 
development  of  the  finest  class  of  citizenship.  The  answer  to  the  solution 
fjien  is  that  over  indulgence  is  just  as  harmful  to  the  development  of  a  strong 
character  as  the  influence  of  a  home  of  meager  circumstances. 

Besides  we  believe  the  inability  of  the  church  to  hold  the  young  people  to- 
day is  due  to  home  training.  We  talk  religion,  talk  good  morals,  but  re- 
member a  child  observes  more  intently  than  one  realrae%- they  absorb  when 
it  is  least  expected.  It  is  impossible  to  talk  and  preach  one  thing  and  act  an- 
other. Parents  must  live  their  preachment,  nothing  is  ever  done  well  that 
is  not  done  in  sincerity  and  truth.  When  the  homes  realize  the  responsibi- 
lity of  parenthood  then  many  of  the  welfare  questions  will  be  solved,  and 
there  will  be  less  crime.  The  home  instituted  by  God,  the  corner-stone  of 
our  Nation,  will  have  to  revert  to  the  customs  of  the  old  timey  fire  sides, 
and  not  serve  as  filling  stations  alone  if  better  results  are  to  be  anticipat- 
ed. We  hear  the  echo  "impossible."  We  reap  what  we  sow.  Some  of  the 
greatest  crimes  recorded  are  from  over  indulgence.  Theorizing  in  welfare 
makes  a  pretty  picture,  but  experience  is  the  finest  teacher. 

#    *    *******    * 

"DON'T  SELL— BUT  BUY" 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  real  estate  even  with  an  exorbitant  tax,  is  a  good 
investment.  The  time  was  when  a  man's  wealth  was  measured  by  the  num- 
ber of  acres  of  land  and  other  property  instead  of  stocks,  bonds  and  other 
collateral.  The  one  ultimate  aim  of  all  young  people  was  to  invest  in  a 
home,  but  today  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  the  remark,  "it  is  cheaper  to 
rent  than  buy."  Property  has  become  a  liability  instead  of  an  asset  due  to 
high  taxes  and  other  unavoidable  expenses.  To  own  a  home  makes  any-  and 
all  classes  better  and  more  interested  citizens. 

Governor  Gardner  -im  his  radio  address,  that  reached  the  people  over  all 
the  radio"  facilities,  importuned  the  people  not  only  to  hold  on  to  real  estate, 
buT^-^&tirigHlmt  %e  present  conditions  presented   the   greatest  oppor- 


tnnities  for  the  purchase  of  real  estaW,nlft8P  0*899?  N&M  ^f^h^lhgibl^? 
tft&  %UlW&3m!>^fi4$hii&^m%teWtieMi%m  rTfe7'a#f[§ed^»o1h4ft^  &ikt 

(tapAafc f  taftfrmmi&z&eft^ia] ;ifffik  W<$hrf¥  n^^r^c^u^rne&f  gfWft^ 
ifil^ry^  flher94M!ft^.t;j#1^m)n^^ftteem  ^e.or"eH^  tma  (Pernor-  HOT 
t&^a^e^t^of^an^e^s  ^6%  Mfer&fce^Wft  W^%^Uiik%lritWhmiU  ft'-" 

n^h¥sirfiA^salrrri^H&l#  ^.s'itf^p^e^io^^f'feisftiria^  ^dgfmeftt!  a&d9 
c&i^off  {b^a^^^iV^^Mg^e  felM&i  ePW^ttbiair^s  in'  real' ^$M& 
IldW  fe¥ai^psMe^.fIcrW^ 
eT^%atnx%aW  £&afe7va?ue>9-S9±  sd  °*  eie^b  wU  *<>  9 - 

^feffi^Stt^^ani^^s^^iia^oWer^kiffla^^gr^lWIl  ?#»  a=rtetf  kitet- 
e&P  ^sp^iklty  l^^h^^a^aiiWl^rff ^&^&2f}i$$>6te¥%&TM  se*capart; : 
by  God  for  man.     One  of  the  finest  collateral^^SecF^fbday^lii 'financing  blg: 
business  is  real  estate,  therefore,  it  is  easy  to  see  the  slump  in  land  values 
has  retarded  other  industries"  to  a  "stand  suit. 

dSZL  JIHTA— YA<I  ZA1IJAH 

vioteirl  jssil'i.ee  -ino  lo  s9iioi)asni  flgnrarfo  o)  Jil^ifeh  anainiloxBO 
sseriT     .JiTHDMAa.AJEEEERS01f«^^BNnl^a-^)BBDiENr  1826 
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vtm}  am$mm  ^Wintyy -Trr^iiria^  Apri^f  gt>h,a(JrT43?: ;  His1  fittMr  -#as  Peter- 
MS&m-i?^  MJreTo^^nd'^f-'Wel^h^ci^e^e^l?  wffismWtfeery  Jane  Randolph; 
w8£  tb^(dfetu'gliW'M%  ipatrfcia'ir  hotirSej W  Wgrfeaf/^adlmT  he¥  an&fstry  back- 
to^n^^afls^f^u^'ay-^fA'^eotlgnd^*01'^^!   a°   9Sb! Jm: 
^He^a^cdfered^rT  Wrlli"km:aW#a^  Mfege1) • f Win fT#iich  he  graduated 
iS0l?^^n^?ftelWSf<fe,3r^ia^4S4{0TiiidftB  G^orlS^Wythfe/ ^His1  public?  §£" 
re^'^e^^^ia-^K^reclioh:1'^  fiipe^fiHS^g^lit^^Mufi^W^b^MRSill  of 

B%&fec£&gg  h-&4ml\H  ^m^mm^f^mmm^mB^^^mi^ atten- 

ti8fl°t8%30ftffiifig8feg&&i^s?*>Mt  ^%«Il(leiai^   to   interfere 

wrfn  n^sbate7?hle^Ms  9m^fIf6*mftk?e,dn^tlr¥yt',lorttt]  bisfIglorious;  concept' 

tKtf%Pf|bv^iffi9*t,^BJs  Wftl§,  'M^iMlof^^s^ththg^ar1  My  thou- 
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nate  and  say  which  is  the  most  excellent. 

Like  most  great  men  "who  give  of  their  time  and  talent  unselfishly  to  the 
cause  of  their  country  find  themselves  steeped  in  disappointment  when  the 
shadows  of  the  eventide  close  in  upon  them.  His  parting  words  to  a  friend 
were :  '  'I  only  say  that  public  employment  contributes  neither  to  advantage 
nor  happiness;  it  is  but  exile  from  one's  family  and  affairs."  In  reading  the 
life  of  Jefferson  and  comparing  his  experiences  with  other  public  men,  it  is 
easy  to  see  the  man  in  public  life  pays  dearly  by  a  supreme  sacrifice  for  all 
the  glory  won.  It  is  pertinent  to  note  that  economy  was  emphasized  as  first 
and  important  among  the  virtues  of  good  government  by  Jefferson,  and  pub- 
lic debt  was  one  of  the  dangers  to  be  feared.  It  would  be  wisdom  to  stress 
the  teachings  of  our  great  statesmen  in  our  public  schools,  and  especially 
learn  of  the  life  of  Jefferson,  because  he  most  certainly  grows  with  time  and 
reveals  new  riches  to  new  men. 


HALIFAX  DAY— APRIL  12th 

All  North  Carolinians  delight  to  cherish  memories  of  our  earliest  history 
as  a  proud  record  of  the  past  and  a  glorious  incentive  to  the  future.  These 
memories  date  back  to  earliest  colonial  history,  during  the  days  of  royal 
government,  when  taxation  was  enacted  without  consent  and  punishment  or 
exoneration  for  an  offence  was  decided  after  a  court  trial  across  the  waters. 
In  order  to  express  a  firm  determination  against  all  unconstitutional  op- 
pression, the  first  assemblage  of  patriots,  independent  of  royal  authority, 
occurred  at  Newbern  on  the  25th  of  August  1774.  The  spirit  of  liberty 
was  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all  throughout  the  colonies.  The  House  of 
Burgesses  of  Virginia  passed  resolutions,  also  other  provinces,  asking  a  com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  encroachments  of  England  upon  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  America.  The  date  May  20,  1775  is  a  memorable  one, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  forwarded  to  the 
Continental  Congress,  Philadelphia,  by  Capt.  James  Jack,  showing  the  fiery 
spirit  of  the  people  with  the  determination  to  throw  off  all  allegiance  to 
powers  that  ceased  to  protect  their  liberties  or  property. 

The  fourth  meeting  of  the  people  in  a  representative  capacity  opposing 
the  royal  government  was  the  Provisional  Congress  at  Halifax,  April  4th, 
1776.  This  body  on  April  12th,  1776,  unanimously  adopted  the  following 
resolution:  Resolved,  "That  the  Delegates  of  this  Colony  in  the  Continental 
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Congress  be  impowered  to  concur  with  the  delegates  from  other  colonies,  in 
declaring  Independence  and  forming  foreign  alliances;  reserving  to  this 
colony  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  forming  a  constitution  and  laws  for 
this  "colony."  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  great  drama  that  has  reflected 
through  each  succeeding  generation  the  indomitable  spirit  of  their  forebears. 


The  kidnapping  of  the  Lindbergh  baby  that  caught  the  attention  and 
sympathy  of  the  entire  nation  has  been  slightly  pushed  in  the  background 
for  fresher  news,  but  the  slightest  information  as  to  the  secret  hiding  place 
"will  instantly  hold  first  place  in  all  news  columns,  besides  be  broadcasted 
world-wide. 

Since  the  kidnapping  of  the  baby  Lindbergh  one  is  led  to  believe  that 
more  mothers  than  usual  are  sleeping  in  close  touch  with  their  little  ones. 
In  this  instance  there  is  some  consolation  in  being  poor,  for  in  all  cases  of 
kidnapping  the  person  so  heartless  to  steal  an  innocent  babe  does  it  for  ran- 


Just  think  of  the  Old  North  State  paying  $2,645  and  a  few  cents  in  in- 
terest daily  on  her  bonded  indebtedness.  We  will  not  put  in  figures  the 
amount  of  bonded  indebtedness,  let  that  remain  to  be  figured  out.  But  it  is 
enough  to  know  that  the  last  payment  on  this  indebtedness  will  be  made  40 
years  hence,  in  the  year  of  1972.  Goodness,  but  that  is  a  long  time.  Just 
think  where  some  of  us  will  be.     In  fact  it  will  not  be  our  trouble. 


The  high  school  has  become  the  "people's  college,"  bringing  in  reach  of 
every  child  the  opportunity  to  train  for  a  fuller  life.  Not  all  of  us  realize 
that  the  public  high  school  as  it  exists  today  is  distinctively  American, 
founded  in  the  city  of  Boston  in  1821.  There  are  approximately  eighteen 
thousand  high  schools  throughout  America,  bringing  educational  opportuni- 
ties within  easy  reach  of  within  two  and  one  half  million  boys*and  girls. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

With  Old  Hurrygraph 


"If  we  were  busy  being  glad, 
And  helping  others  who  are  sad, 
Though    our    own    heart     might 

ache  a  bit, 
We'd   soon  forget   to   notice   it." 


A   good   many    people    worry    over 
what   has    happened.      And     a    good 
many  more  fret  and  fume  over  that 
"which  possibly  may  never  happen. 
— o-  — 

The  "Believe  It  or  Not"  cartoon- 
ist man,  Robert  L.  Ripley,  is  being 
sued  for  $500,000  for  b  r  e  a  c  h  of 
promise  by  a  young  lady  he  turned 
down  to  marry  another.  It  is  evi- 
dent  the  young  lady  believed   it. 

A  story  is  told  of  a  blind  man 
who  can  recognize  his  friends  by  the 
sound  of  their  footsteps.  That  is 
not  so  remarkable.  Many  a  wife 
recognizes  her  husband's  footsteps, 
even  while  he  is  coming  in  with  his 
shoes   in   his   hand. 

— o — 

March  did  come  in  like  the  pro- 
verbial meekest  lamb.  But  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  month  carried  on  like 
a  whole  cage  full  of  lions.  The  wind 
had  the  biggest  blow-out  of  the 
year.  It  blew  so  hard  while  I  was 
in  conversation  with  a  friend,  that, 
after  passing  on,  I  met  my  voice 
coming  around  the  block.  "Believe 
it  or  not." 

— o — • 

That  man  De  Valera,  over  in  Ire- 
land seems  to  be  out  hunting  for 
trouble.  You  may  search  under  the 
dresser  for  an  hour  for  a  collar  but- 


ton; you  may  look  all  over  the  house 
for  your  misplaced  glasses;  you  may 
advertise  and  everything  else  for 
the  fur  missed  from  your  ear1 — and 
never  get  'em  back.  But  as  sure  as 
you  are  born,  when  you  go  out  hunt- 
ink  for  trouble  you  find  it  right 
away. 

— o — 

A  newspaper  headline  says : 
"Hoover  Offers  Rudy  Vallee  Medal 
for  Song  to  Pull  Country  Out  of  De- 
pression." Great  Scott!  If  Vallee 
writes  a  song  that  will  lift  us  out  of 
the  depression  he  ought  to  be  given 
a  malacca  cane,  a  silver  water  pitch- 
er, solid  gold  watch  and  chain,  cut 
glass  pickle  dish,  and  be  asked  what 
he  wants  for  Christmas.  But  if  he 
croons  the  song  over  the  radio  it 
isn't  going  to  cure  the  depressed 
times  as  far  as  I'm  concerned.  It 
will  just  make  it  worse. 
— o — 

We  Americans  do  love  our  bro- 
mides and  old  saws.  One  you  hear 
a  great  deal  about  in  these  days  of 
so  much  complaining  is,  "Oh,  well, 
it  won't  make  any  difference  a.  hun- 
dred years  from  now."  That  thought 
seems  to  give  a  consolation  to  a  great 
many.  Personally,  I  don't  give  a 
whoop  about  what  happens  a  hun- 
dred years  from  now.  I  gather  from 
what  I  have  have  seen  and  read  that 
what  happens  a  hundred  years  from 
now  won't  interest  me  in  the  least. 
But  I  am  most  thoroughly  intrigued 
in  what  happens  today,  tomorrow, 
this  week,  next  week,  and  next 
month.  Beyond  that  I  am  interested* 
but  not  at  all  excited.  But  if  a  phrase 
gives  anybody  any  comfort,  or  light- 
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ens  his  woes  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
it.  For  me  the  venerable  bromide 
"It'll  make  no  difference  a  hundred 
years  from  now,"  is  in  the  same  class 
with  another  dear  old  saw,  "Anyhow, 
this  will  be  a  lesson  to  me  for  the 
rest  of  my  life."  That  usually  is 
about  as  effective  as  it  was  in  the 
case  of  the  negro  who  was  hanged  for 
murder.  "Have  you  anything  to 
say  before  you  die?"  asked  the  sher- 
iff, putting  his  hand  on  the  cord  that 
would  release  the  drop  under  the  feet 
of  the  condemned  man.  "Yes,"  said 
the  man  about  to  die,  "I've  learned 
a  lesson  that  I  will  remember  all  my 
life."  The  sheriff  pulled  the  rope. 
— o —  • 
April!  The  fourth  daughter  of  the 
year.  Rollicking,  fickle,  madcap 
April !  The  winds  grow  softer.  The 
maples  burst  into  a  flush  of  scarlet 
flowers.  The  tulip  trees,  high  up, 
all  the  flowering  trees,  and  all  the 
blossoms,  down  to  the  modest  little 
violets,  op.e.e  p  i  n  g  from  under  sun- 
shade of  leaves,,,  open  their  varigat- 
ed  chalices  to  hujnming  thirds  and 
the  silken  Avinged  insects  of  the  fky. 
April  is  a  fickle  elf.  April  ,  weeps 
like  a  tired    child    who    had    played 


shine,  and  every  happy  growing 
thing  laughs  like  a  babe  just  roused 
from  sleeping.  Sudden  showers,  and 
sudden  sunshine.  The  spirit  of  youth 
is  put  into  everything.  Welcome 
fresh  spring  airs.  Create  the  old  de- 
lightful things.  Woo  the  depressed, 
frozen  world  again,  with  hints  of 
heaven  upon  your  wings!  Put  new 
hopes,  more  faith,  more  love,  more 
confidence  in  our  fellows,  more  love 
to  God,  and  more  courage  in  these 
cold  hearts  of  ours! 

We  use  some  terms  so  commonly 
that  we  forget  or  never  think  of  the 
origin.  For  instance  the  term, 
"watered  stock,"  which  is  applied 
to  overinflated  securities,  originated 
with  the  practice  of  watering  cat- 
tle just  before  they  were  sold  to 
make  them  weigh  more.  It  has  been 
said  that  Daniel  Drew  started  the 
custom  in  the  days  when  cattle  were 
driven  into  New  York  to  be  sold  on 
the  market.  He  would  go  down  the 
road  and  meet  the  farmers,  offering 
them  as  much  as  the  market  price, 
and  the  farmers  were  eager  to  sell 
as  it  saved  them  the  trouble  of  go- 
ing iuto  town.  He  would  then  fill 
with  flowers  and  lost  its  way.  And  the  cattle  uprat'the  Harlem  river  on 
every  tear  is    answered    by    a    bios-      the  way  .,and;f. getting  a  considerable 

som.     Then  she  rollicks  in    the  sun-      profit  on  the  increased,  weight.1"' 

■  . 

— 

: 
A  CHINESE  ALPHABET 

HOE 

At  one  time  it  was  very  hard  for  Chinese  children  to  learn  tp  rpad-r 
They  had  no  alphabet  but  had  to  learn  a  different  mark  for  every  word. 
Just  think  if  you  had  to  learn  10..000  different  marks  instead,  of  twenty- 
six  letters  of  the  alphabet  what  a  time  you  would  have  tp  learn  to  rea4- 

But  now  they  have  an  alphabet.  It  is  composed  of  thiflty-nine  letters. 
And  Chinese  children  can  learn  to  read  as  easily  as  yonqa.nL.  it  la  a 
great  help  for  them  and  for  our  missionaries  who  had  fpund  it  hard  to 
learn  to  read  Chinese. — Selected. 
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THOMAS  JEFFERSON 

(Selected) 


"William  and  Mary  college  was 
founded  in  1692  by  the  persons  whose 
name  it  bears.  The  founders  be- 
stowed on  it  an  endowment  that 
would  have  been  generous  had  there 
not  been  attached  to  it  sundry 
strings  in  way  of  conditions.  The 
intent  was  to  make  Indians  Episco- 
palians, and  white  students  clergy- 
men; and  the  assumption  being  that 
between  the  whites  and  the  aborigi- 
nes there  was  little  difference,  the  cur- 
riculum was  an  ecclesiastic  medley. 

All  the  teachers  were  appointed  by 
the  Bishop  of  London,  and  the  places 
were  usually  given  to  clergymen  who 
were  not  needed  in  England. 

To  this  college,  in  1760,  came 
Thomas  Jefferson,  a  tall,  red-haired 
youth,  aged  seventeen.  He  had  a 
sharp  nose  and  a  sharp  chin;  and  a 
youth  having  these  has  a  sharp  in- 
tellect— mark  it  well. 

This  boy  had  not  been  "'sent"  to 
college.  He  came  by  his  own  accord 
from  his  home  at  Shadwell,  five  days' 
horseback  journey  through  the  woods. 
His  father  was  dead,  and  his  moth- 
er, a  gentle  soul,  was  an  invalid. 

Death  is  not  a  calamity  "per  se," 
nor  is  physical  weakness  necessarily 
a  curse,  for  out  of  these  seeming  un- 
kind conditions  Nature  often  distils 
her  finest  products.  The  dying  in- 
junction of  a  father  may  impress  it- 
self upon  a  son  as  no  example  of 
right  living  ever  can,  and  the  physi- 
cal disability  of  a  mother  may  be 
the  means  that  work  for  excellence 
and  strength.  The  last-expressed 
wish  of  Peter  Jefferson  was  that  his 
son  should  be  well  educated,  and  at- 
tain to  a  degree  of  useful  manliness 


that  the  father  had  never  reached. 
And  into  the  keeping  of  this  14-year- 
old  youth  the  dying  man,  with  the 
last  flicker  of  his  intellect,  gave  the 
mother,   sisters  and  baby  brother. 

We  often  hear  of  persons  who  be- 
come aged  in  a  single  night,  their 
hair  turning  from  dark  to  white;  but 
I  have  seen  death  thrust  responsi- 
bility upon  a  lad  and  make  of  him 
a  man  between  the  rising  of  a  sun 
and  its  setting.  When  we  talk  of 
"right  environment"  and  the  "prop- 
er conditions"  that  should  surround 
growing  youth,  we  fan  the  air  with 
words — there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
universal  right  environment. 

An    appreciative    chapter   might 
here  be  inserted  concerning  those  be- 
ings who  move  about  only  in  rolling 
chairs,    who    never     see     the     winter 
landscape,  but  through  windows,  and 
who  exert  their  gentle  sway  from  an 
invalid's    couch,   to   which    the   entire 
household    or   neighborhood   come    to 
confession    or    to    counsel.      And    yet 
I  have   small  sympathy  for  the  peo- 
ple    who     professional     enjoy    poor 
health:    and   no    man    more    than    I 
reverences   the   Greek  passion  for 
physical    perfection.      But   a     close 
study    of   Jefferson's     early    life    re- 
veals the  truth  that  the  death  of  his 
father    and     the     physical     weakness 
of  his  mother  and   sisters   were  fac- 
tors  that   developed   in   him  a  gentle 
sense    of   chivalry,    a    silken    strength 
of   will,   and   a   habit   of  independent 
thought   and   action   that   served   him 
in  good  stead  throughout  a  long  life. 
Williamsburg  was  then  the  capital 
of  Virginia.     It  contained  only  about 
a   thousand     inhabitants,     but     when 
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the  Legislature  was  in  session  it  was 
very  gay.  At  one  end  of  a  wide  ave- 
nue was  the  Capitol,  and  at  the  oth- 
er the  Governor's  "palace;"  and 
when  the  city  of  Washington  was 
laid  out,  Williamsburg  served  as  a 
model. 

At  the  college  both  teachers  and 
scholars  were  obliged  to  subscribe 
to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and  to 
recite  the  Catechism.  The  atmos- 
phere was  charged  with  theology. 

Young  Jefferson  had  never  before 
seen  a  village  of  even  a  dozen  houses, 
and  he  looked  upon  this  as  a  type  of 
all  cities.  He  thought  about  it,  talk- 
ed about  it,  wrote  about  it,  and  we 
now  know  that  at  this  time  his  ideas 
concerning  city  versus  country  cry- 
stallized. 

Fifty   years   after,    when    he    had 
come  to  know  London  and  Paris,  and 
had  seen  the  chief  cities  of  Christen- 
dom, he  repeated   the  words  he   had 
written  in  youth,   "The    hope    of   a 
nation  lies  in  its  tillers  of  the  soil." 
On  his  mother's  side  he  was  relat- 
ed to  the   "first  families,"  but  aris- 
tocracy and  caste  had  no  fascination 
for  him,  and  he  then  began  forming 
those  ideas  of  utility,  simplicity  and 
equality  that  time  only  strengthened. 
His    tutors    and    professors    served 
chiefly  as  "horrible  examples,"  with 
the  shining  exception  of  Dr.    Small. 
The  friendship  that  ripened  between 
this  man  and  young.  Jefferson  is   an 
ideal   example   of  what  can  be   done 
through  the  personal  touch.  Men  are 
great  only  as  they  excel    in    sympa- 
thy; and  the  difference  between  sym- 
pathy  and   imagination   has   not   yet 
been  shown  us. 

Dr.  Small  encouraged  the  young 
farmer  from  the  hills  to  think  and 
to.  express  himself.  He  did  not  -en- 
deavor to  set  him  straight  or  explain 


everything  for  him,  or  correct  all  his 
vagaries,  or  demand  that  he  should 
memorize  rules.  He  gave  his  af- 
fectionate sympathy  to  the  boy  who, 
with  a  sort  of  feminine  tenderness, 
clung  to  the  only  person  who  under- 
stood hm. 

To  Dr.  Small,  pedigree  and  his- 
tory unknown,  let  us  give  the  credit 
of  being  first  in  the  list  of  friends 
that  gave  bent  to  the  mind  of  Jef- 
ferson. John  Burke,  in  his  "His- 
tory of  Virginia,"  refers  to  Profes- 
sor Small  thus :  '  'He  was  not  any 
too  orthodox  in  his  opinions."  And 
here  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  forma- 
tive influence  in  tne  life  of  Jefferson 
that  caused  him  to  turn  from  the 
letter  of  the  law  and  cleave  to  the 
spirit  that  maketh  alive.  After 
school-hours  the  tutor  and  the  stu- 
dent walked  and  talked,  and  on  Sat- 
urdays and  Sundays  went  on  excur- 
sions through  the  woods,  and  to  the 
youth  there  was  given  an  impulse 
for  a  scientific  knowledge  of  birds 
and  flowers  and  the  host  of  life  that 
thronged  the  forest.  And  when 
the  pair  had  strayed  so  far  beyond 
the  town  that  darkness  gathered 
and  the  stars  came  out,  they  con- 
versed of  the  wonders  of  the  sky. 

The  true  scientist  has  no  passion 
for  killing  things.  He  says  with 
Thoreau,  "'To  shoot  a  bird  is  to  lose 
it."  Professor  Small  had  the  gentle 
instinct  that  respects  life,  and  he  re- 
fused to  take  that  Avhich  he  could 
not  give.  To  his  youthful'  compan- 
ion he  imparted,  in  a  degree,  the  se- 
cret of  enjoying  things  without  the 
passion  for  possession  and  the  lust 
of  ownership. 

There  is  a  myth  abroad  that  col- 
lege towns  are  intellectual  centers; 
but  the  number  of  people  in  a  col- 
lege town   (or  any  other)   who  really 
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9cl0^||rsa^on  j^h  r£|aa4kT  he    antici- 


-fe  m&am^m-  $&<k&°  .to  oi?al- 

-affi^id^^giflftt^Hja  cffa|i§H  q&  iftejgsra- 

$8P  #«*  £?Ff9!ft-  'Atg^sqi ^t^psi(he     p^e(^  Jm%  £yy9  BJsWi   ' '  To 
-^§^9F%  ¥<°  ^grjice  /&'/$%  f^Wi* 
#•  raSfe  QflfiS? d  (Sofi&daft^iftWd^ 

■mm  aT(ivAiSemm&^emEti  f$SBdjte> 

•jloIuj  9dj  8iirod-ioodD8 
-inS  {■-,   baa  .boill-si  bnr>  b9ilfiw  in^h 
.,;r   a^fibm/SI    bun   a/nlrm 
taboow  911J  d'gno'idj  axioia      r)rr{   9r{   ?ryrr/,y 
j  9vi§    8J5W    9i9dJ   diuoY      fi   j0     9q0f{    9i 

J  -^-JX  -%dJ  liy^-g^sftWfij  b 

.J89iol     edi    k^"°'(delected*   tod  ' 
ii;    b  tie   bfid  TiBq  orf)      noiisaioaBl 
When    two   men    q£ \<\  equal  1  iinteHij- 
^ence  and  sincerity;  quarrel,  fox&th,  are 
probably  right.     Hamilton  jand 9  Jef- 
ferson were  opposed    to    each    other 
by  temperament    and    dispositional  in 
a  way  that  eaused  either  to  look  witih 
distrust  on  any  proposition  made  by 
the  other.     And  yet,  when  Washing- 
ton pressed  upon  Jefferson  the  posi- 
tion of  Secretary  of  -State,  I  can  mot 
but  think  he  did  it  0s  an  antidote  to 
the  growing  power  and  vaunting ,  am- 
bition of  Hamilton.  Washington  won 
his  victories,  as  great  m^n  ever  do, 
by  wisely  choosing  his  aides.  'Hamil- 
ton   had    done    yeoman V  service  in 
^very  branch  of  tihe  gowereosmeht,  and 


ffihMe  ^he-chief  sincerely  admired  his 
[genius,    he    guessed     his    limitations. 

Power    grows    until    it    topples,  and 

when  it  topples,  innocent  people  are 
(Crushed.  Washington  was  wise  as  a 
.  serpen t,  and  rather  than  risk  open 
fPU#fcicm  with  Hamilton  by  personally 

setting  bounds,  he  invited  Jefferson 
:)Wttp   his   cabinet,    and    the   acid   was 

neutralized    to    a    degree     where    it 

could  be  safely  handled. 

Jefferson  had    just    returned  from 

Paris  with  his  beloved  daughter, 
Martha.  He  was  intending  soon  to 
return  to  France  and  study  social 
science  at  close  range.  Already  he 
had  seen  that  mob  of  women  march 
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out  to  Versailles  and  fetch  the  King 
to  Paris,  and  had  seen  barricade  af- 
ter barricade  erected  with  the  stones 
from  the  leveled  Bastile;  he  was  on 
intimate  terms  with  Lafayette  and 
the  Republican  leaders,  and  here  was 
a  pivotal  point  in  his  life.  Had  not 
Washington  persuaded  him  to  remain 
''just  for  the  present"  in  America, 
he  might  have  played  a  part  in  Car- 
lyle's  best  book,  that  book  which  is 
not  history,  but  more — an  epic.  So, 
among  the  many  obligations  that 
America  owes  to  Washington,  must 
be  named  this  one  of  pushing  Thom- 
as Jefferson,  the  scholar  and  man  of 
peace,  into  the  political  embroglio 
and  shutting  the  door.  Then  it  was 
that  H  a  m  i  1 1  o  n's  taunting  temper 
awoke  a  degree  of  power  in  Jefferson 
that  before  he  wist  not  of;  then  it 
was  that  he  first  fully  realized  that 
the  "United  States"  with  England 
as  a  sole  pattern  was  not  enough. 

A  pivotal  point!  Yes,  a  pivotal 
point  for  Jefferson,  America  and  the 
world ;  for  Jefferson  gave  the  rud- 
der of  the  Ship  of  State  such  a  turn 
to  starboard  that  there  was  never 
again  danger  of  her  drifting  on  to 
aristroeratic  shoals,  an  easy  victim  to 
the  rapacity  of  Great  Britian.  Hamil- 
ton's distrust  of  the  people  found  no 
echo  in  Jefferson's  mind. 

He  agreed  with  Hamilton  that  a 
"  strong  government "  administered 
by  a  few,  provided  the  few  are  wise 
and  honorable,  is  the  best  possible 
government.  Nay,  he  went  further 
and  declared  that  an  absolute  mon- 
archy in  which  the  monarch  was  all- 
wise  and  all-powerful,  could  not  be 
improved  upon  by  the  imagination  of 
man. 

In  his  composition,  there  was  a 
saving  touch  of  humor  that  both 
Hamilton  and  Washington  seemed  to 


lack.  He  could  smile  at  himself;  but 
none  ever  dared  turn  a  joke  on 
Hamilton,  much  less  on  Washington. 
And  so  when  Hamilton  explained 
that  a  strong  government  administer- 
ed by  Washington,  President ;  Jeffer- 
son, Secretary  of  State ;  Hamilton, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Knox, 
Secretary  of  War;  and  Randolph, 
Attorney-General,  was  pretty  nearly 
ideal,  no  one  smiled.  But  Jefferson's 
plain  inference  was  that  power  is 
dangerous  and  man  is  fallible ;  that 
a  man  so  good  as  Washington  dies 
tomorrow  and  another  man  steps  in, 
and  that  those  who  have  the  govern- 
ment in  their  present  keeping  should 
curb  ambitions,  limit  their  "own  pow- 
er, and  thus  fix  a  precedent  for  those 
who  are  to  follow. 

The  wisdom  that  Jefferson  as  a 
statesman  showed  in  working  for  a 
future  good,  and  the  willingness  to 
forego  the  pomp  of  personal  power, 
to  sacrifice  self  if  need  be,  that  the 
day  he  should  not  see  might  be  se- 
cure, ranks  him  as  first  among 
statesmen.  For  a  statesman  is  one 
who  builds  a  State — and  not  a  poli- 
tician who  is  dead,  as  some  have 
said. 

Others,  since,  have  followed  Jeffer- 
son's example,  but  in  the  world's  his- 
tory I  do  not  recall  a  man  before 
him  who,  while  still  having  power  in 
his  grasp,  was  willing  to  trust  the 
people. 

The  one  mistake  of  Washington 
that  borders  on  blunder  was  in  re- 
fusing to  take  wages  for  his  work. 
In  doing  this,  he  visited  untold 
miser}7  on  others,  who,  not  having 
married  rich  widows,  tried  to  follow 
his  example  and  floundered  into  woe- 
ful debt  and  disgrace;  and  thereby 
were  lost  to  useful  society  and  to  the 
world.    And  there  are  yet  many  pub- 
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lie  offices  where  small  men  rattle 
about  because  men  who  can  fill  the 
place  can  not  afford  it.  Bryce  de- 
clares that  no  able  and  honest  man 
of  moderate  means  can  afford  to 
take  an  active  part  in  municipal  af- 
fairs in  America — and  Bryce  is  right. 

When  Jefferson  became  President, 
in  his  message  to  Congress  again 
and  again  he  advised  the  fixing  of 
sufficient  salaries  to  secure  the  best 
men  for  every  branch  of  service,  and 
suggested  the  folly  of  expecting  any- 
thing for  nothing,  or  the  hope  of  of- 
ficials not  "fixing  things"  if  not 
properly  paid. 

Men  from  the  soil  who  gain  power 
are  usually  intoxicated  by  it;  begin- 
ning as  democrats  they  evolve  into 
aristocrats,  then  into  tyrants,  if  kind- 
ly Pate  does  not  interpose,  and  are 
dethroned  by  the  people  who  made 
them.  And  it  is  not  surprising  that 
this  man,  born  into  a  plenty  that 
bordered  on  affluence,  and  Avho  never 
knew  from  experience  the  necessity 
of  economy  (until  in  old  age  tobac- 
co and  slavery  had  wrecked  Virginia 


and  Monticello  alike),  should  set  an 
almost  ideal  example  of  simplicity, 
moderation   and  brotherly  kindness. 

Among  the  chief  glories  that  be- 
long to  him  are  these: 

1.  Writing  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. 

2.  Suggesting  and  carrying  out  the 
present  decimal  monetary  system. 

3.  Inducing  Virginia  to  deed  to  the 
States,  as  their  common  property, 
the  Northwest  Territory. 

4.  Purchasing  from  France,  for  the 
comparatively  trifling  sum  of  fifteen 
million  dollars,  Louisiana  and  the 
territory  running  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  Puget's  Sound,  being  at 
the  rate  of  a  fraction  of  a  cent  per 
acre,  and  giving  the  United  States 
full  control  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

But  over  and  beyond  these  is  the 
spirit  of  patriotism  that  makes  each 
true  American  feel  he  is  parcel  and 
part  of  the  very  fabric  of  the  State, 
and  in  his  deepest  heart  believe  that 
"a,  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth. 


THIS  IS  REAL  AMBITION 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  being  able  to  read  and  write  that  we  seldom 
or  never  stop  to  realize  what  a  real  privilege  and  accomplishment  is 
ours,  in  this  common,  everyday  activity.  To  learn  to  read  and  write 
the  English  language  is  a  real  aspiration  among  many  foreign  people. 

Even  in  remote  parts  of  the  world — for  instance,  north  of  Harbin, 
North  Manchuria — an  old  newspaper  is  a  cherished  article.  American 
newspapers  discarded  by  the  army  and  navy  in  the  days  of  the  World 
War  are  obtainable  from  dealers  who  collected  them  in  Harbin  and 
Vladivostok. 

The  better  educated  obtain  a  page  a  week  and  by  use  of  English- 
Russian  dictionaries  are  able  to  copy  the  text  on  new  paper  with  pencils 

For  a  small  payment  these  in  turn  teach  others  the  art  of  shaping 
letters  of  the  alphabet  and  pronouncing  the  simplest  words. — Exchange. 
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FIGHTING  BOB'S  VICTORY 

(Charity  &  Children) 


Hon.  R.  L.  Doughton  won  a  great 
victory  in  the  defeat  of  the  sales 
tax  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
last  Aveek.  As  the  Winston-Salem 
Journal  says :  ' '  The  vote  yesterday 
was  a  thrilling  personal  triumph  for 
the  courageous  leadership  of  one  of 
North  Carolina's  ablest  and  most 
popular  representatives.  It  was 
Robert  L.  Doughton  of  Alleghany 
county,  known  and  loved  in  his  own 
eighth  district  as  'Farmer  Bob,  who 
led  the  forces  against  the  sales  tax 
and  made  the  motion  to  strike  it 
from  the  revenue  bill." 

Mr.  Doughton  is  a  mountaineer 
who  was  raised  on  a  farm  in  Alle- 
ghany county  and  who  for  a  dozen 
years  has  represented  his  district  in 
the    Congress   of   the    United    States. 


He  is  a  modest  and  retiring  man  and 
a  very  intelligent  representative  who 
watches  closely  after  the  district 
which  lie  represents  so  well,  and  his 
people  of  all  parties  have  the  utmost 
confidence  in  his  ability  and  who 
send  him  back  from  year  to  year 
and  have  done  so  for  a  great  many 
years.  However,  he  no  longer  be- 
longs to  the  eighth  district  or  even 
to  North  Carolina,  as  the  Journal 
says  of  him,  "  He  belongs  to  the  na- 
tion. From  ocean  to  ocean  he  is 
know  and  admired  today  as  the 
Democrat  in  Congress  who  led  the 
torees  that  defeated  the  leaders  of 
both  parties  in  their  efforts  to  ef- 
fect a  radical  and  fundamental 
change  in  the  tax  system  of  the 
United  States." 


AT  THE  END 

We  do  our  little  stunt  on  earth,  and  when  it's  time  to  die.  "The 
ice  we  cut  has  little  worth — we  wasted  time,"  we  sigh.  When  one  has 
snow  above  his  ears,  and  age  has  chilled  his  veins,  he  looks  back  on  the 
years,  his  spirit  racked  with  pains.  However  well  he  may  have  done ;  it 
seems  trifling  then;  alas,  if  he  could  only  run  his  little  course  again! 
He  vould  ret  then  so  greatly  prize  the  sordid  silver  plunk;  for  when 
man  grows  old  and  wise,  he  knows  that  coin  is  junk. 

One  kind  action  of  the  past,  if  such  you  can  recall,  will  sooth  you 
greatly  at  the  last  when  memory  is  all.  If  you  have  helped  some  pil- 
grim climb  from  darkness  and  despair,  that  action,  in  your  twilight 
time,  will  ease  your  weight  of  care-  The  triumphs  of  your  business 
day,  by  stealth  or  sharpness  gained,  will  seem,  when  you  are  tired  and 
gray  to  leave  your  record  stained.  Ah,  comrade,  in  the  dusk  of  life, 
when  you  have  ceased  your  grind,  when  all  your  strategy  and  strife  are 
left  far  aye  behind,  when  you  await  the  curtain's  fall  the  setting  of  the 
sun  how  you  wil]  struggle  to  recall  the  good  that  you  have  done! 

— Walt  Mason 
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ANOTHER  MAXIM 

(Selected) 


From  the  same  old  Almanac  we 
cull  the  following  maxim.  It  is  one 
that  is  ageless  in  truth.  "Parents 
must  never  put  away  their  own 
youth.  They  must  never  cease  to  be 
young.  Their  sensibilities  and  sym- 
pathies should  always  be  quick  and 
fresh.  They  must  be  susceptible. 
They  must  love  that  which  God  made 
the  child  of  love.  Children  need  not 
only  government,  firm  and  mild,  but 
sympathy,  warm  and  tender.  So  long 
as  parents  are  their  best  and  most 
agreeable  companions,  children  are 
comparatively  safe,  even  in  the  so- 
ciety of  others." 

A  modern  instructor  of  parents 
would  say,  "Be  a  pal  to  your  child." 
What  a  handicap  for  any  child  when 
the  interests  of  the  parents  are  com- 
pletely different.  The  parent  must 
not  attempt  to  absorb  the  life  of  the 
child  to  the  exclusion  of  companions 
of  about  the  same  age.  Try  as  we 
will  we  cannot  take  the  place  of  nor- 
mal comradeship  for  youth.  Neither 
should  the  parents  permit  these  com- 
panionships to  cut  them  off  from 
sharing  just  as  much  of  life  and  the 
interests  of  life  as  possible.-  Noth- 
ing that  is  important  to  a  son  or 
daughter  can  be  unimportant  and 
uninteresting  to  a  real  parent. 

' '  Hints  to  Parents"  are  given, 
which  the  youthful  readers  of  this 
page  may  pass  on  to  their  parents. 
Evidently  parental  education  is  not 
so  modern  as  we  had  supposed. 

1.  Do  not  give  needless  commands, 
but  when  you  command,  require 
prompt  obedience.  (Too  bad  further 
instructions   are    lacking    as    to    the 


last  phrase.) 

2.  Cultivate  a  sympathy  with  your 
child  in  all  lawful  joys  and  sorrows. 

3.  Do  not  expect  to  make  your 
child  perfect.     (Who  does'?) 

4.  Be  sure  that  you  never  correct 
a  child  till  you  know  it  deserves  cor- 
rection. Hear  its  story  first  and  ful- 
ly- 

5.  Never  allow  your  child  to  whine 
or  pet  or  bear  grudges.  (Note  change 
in  the  meaning  of  the  word  "pet." 
The  "hint"  stands  with  either  mean- 
ing.) 

b'.  Never  mortify  the  feelings  of 
your  child  by  upbraiding  it  with 
dullness;  but  do  not  inspire  it  with 
self-conceit. 

7.  Pray  for  and  with  your  child 
often  and  heartily.  (That  "hint" 
requires  no  improvement.) 

8.  Let  no  one  interpose  between 
your  authority  and  your  child.  (Spe- 
cial for  fond  grandparents.) 

9.  Encourage  all  attepmts  at  self- 
improvement.  Commend  when  you 
can. 

10.  Never  deceive,  nor  break  a 
promise  to  a  child. 

11.  Things  never  to  be  overlooked 
—  disobedience,  impertinence,  un- 
truth, dishonesty. 

12.  Look  to  God  for  wisdom,  self- 
control,  patience,  faith  and  cheerful 
hope  (and  all  the  rest  of  the  Christ- 
ian virtues  and  you  will  still  have 
to  use  common  sense  in  applying  any 
set  of  rules  to  your  child.) 

Any  way,  this  is  an  interesting  set 
of  rules.  If  our  children  were  not 
so  exceptional  parenthood  would  be 
such  a  simple  matter. 
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LEAP  YEAR 

By  W.  E.  Debnam 


This  is  Leap  Year.  You  '11  not  see 
its  likes  again  for  another  four  years. 

This  extra  day,  so  the  encyclope- 
dias state,  is  thrown  in  almost  every 
four  years  to  take  care  of  those  six 
hours  that  are  left  at  the  end  of 
every  year. 

A  year  you  know  is  really  36by± 
days  long. 

But  even  this  isn't  quite  correct, 
so  in  order  to  make  the  days  and 
the  seasons  come  out  even,  the  cal- 
endar makers  leave  out  one  leap 
year  every  100  years. 

Among  other  things,  Leap  Year  is 
an  open  season  on  unmarried  males. 

It's  an  old  Scotch  custom. 

The  nickel-nursers  started  it  back 
in  1282  by  passing  a  law  to  the  ef- 
fect that  during  Leap  Year  any 
maiden,  whether  of  high  or  low 
estate,  had  the  right  to  pop  the  ques- 
tion to  the  young  man  of  her  choice. 

And  he  had  to  marry  her,  too,  or 
pay  the  Scotch  equivalent  of  five 
bucks. 

And  you  know  how  a  Scotchman 
hates  to  pay  five  bucks. 

That  is,  he  had  to  marry  her  un- 
less he  could  prove  he  was  already 
mortgaged  to   somebody   else. 

The  French  followed  suit  a  few 
years  later. 

American  femmes,  however,  pay  no 
attention  to  Leap  Year. 

Like  the  Northwestern  Mounted, 
they  get  their  man  and  to  heck  with 


the  calendar.  • 

And  Scotch  systems. 

And  French  systems. 

And  Culbertson,  too. 

A  guy  by  the  name  of  Meton  seems 
to  have  started  this  Leap  Year  busi- 
ness back  in  Athens  (Greece,  you 
dope,  not  Ga.)  some  several  thou- 
sand years  ago. 

After  Caeser'd  finished  spanking 
all  Gaul's  three  parts  into  submis- 
sion, he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
calendar.  The  thing,  he'd  discover- 
ed, wasn't  quite  in  line  with  the 
equinox  and  a  calendar  not  in  line 
with  the  equinox  is  a  prettv  bum  cal- 
endar. 

With  the  help  of  the  Egytians, 
Julius  doped  out  a  new  set  of  days 
of  the  months.  But  it  wasn't  quite 
right.  It  had  one  Leap  Year  too 
many  every  128  years. 

In  1582,  says  Charlie  Marvin,  chief 
of  the  United  States  Weather  Bu- 
reau, all  the  big  month  and  year  men 
met  at  Nice,  and  between  drinks 
doped  out  the  Gregorian  calendar 
that  we  now  work  under. 

But  even  that  ain't  right. 

We  still  have  to  leave  out  one 
Leap  Year,  three  out  of  every  four 
100  years. 

Those  centuries  not  divisible  by 
four  haven't  a  Leap  Year  to  their 
name. 

So  there ! 


The  happiest  person  is  the  person  who  entertains  the  most  interest- 
ing thoughts. — Dwight. 


IS 
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WHERE  HAPPINESS  DWELLS 


By  F.  C.  Hoggarth 


In  an  article  on  "The  happiest 
person  I  ever  knew,"  Mr.  Irving 
Bacheller  once  described  some  peo- 
ple who  were  not  specially  happy 
and  one  who  was.  One  would  have 
supposed  that  Mark  Twain,  so  rich- 
ly endowed  with  the  great  gift  of 
humor,  would  have  been  boisterously 
happy.  He  was  far  from  that,  for 
he  suffered  a  great  deal  from  melan- 
choly  and  knew  much   sadness. 

Nor  was  Andrew  Carnegie,  with 
all  his  millions,  a  notably  happy 
man.  He  describes  him  as  sad  look- 
ing— that  at  least  was  a  characteris- 
tic look  and  attitude.  One  of  the 
wealthiest  women  in  the  world  he 
described  as  "a  bitter  cynic  and  a 
most   Unhappy  person.' ' 

The  one  supremely  happy  person 
Mr.  Bacheller  had  known  was  an  old 
woman  who  lived  in  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  of  North  Carolina.  Her 
home  was  a  log  cabin.  She  "was  un- 
educated and  had  lived  the  rough, 
hard  life  of  the  mountaineer.  She 
was  the  mother  of  nine  children. 
"How  could  you  keep  yourself  hap- 
py through  those  hard  years?"  the 
author  asked  after  she  had  described 
some   of   her   experiences. 

"How  could  I  help  it,  Mister,  with 
the  peace  o'  God  in  my  heart,  and 
the  children  to  love  and  work  for?" 
was  her  ansAver.  She  had  found  the 
secret  that  somehow  eludes  great 
numbers  of  those  who  restlessly  seek 
for  it.  Of  those  engaged  in  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness,  the  writer  said  he 
had  never  known  a  pursuer  to  cap- 
ture happiness. 

She  seems  to  come  to  those  who 
are  not  feverishly  seeking  her,  or  in- 


sistently claiming  their  rights  to  her. 
She  passes  over  many  houses  of  the 
great  and  wealthy,  to  make  her 
dwelling  with  the  humble  and  meek. 
If  we  were  asked  about  the  hap- 
piest person  we  had  known,  what  an- 
swer would  we  give?  The  chances 
are  that  our  happiest  person  would 
in  many  ways  resemble  that  woman 
of  the  log  cabin — a  person  of  sim- 
ple, homely  ways,  a  hard  lot,  with 
God's  peace  within  the  heart.  Writ- 
ing about  his  parish  in  the  northeast 
of  Scotland,  a  Scottish  minister  (Dr. 
Bruce),  said,  "The  most  radiantly 
happy  home  in  my  parish  belonged 
to  a  widow  who  lived  on  the  small 
weekly  pay  she  got  for  delivering 
letters."  Through  all  life's  happen- 
ings she  maintained  a  sweet  and 
sunny  religious,  spirit.  Whenever  a 
dark  cloud  came  over  his  sky,  that 
minister  invariabbly  went  off  to  her 
humble  cottage.  Whatever  the 
weather  without  might  be,  there  was 
sunshine  within.  "I  live  in  the  licht 
the  hail  day,"  she  would  say.  "My 
sun  never  sets.  It's  lang  since  the 
days  o'  my  mourning  were  ended, 
and  I'm  nae  to  begin  again."  To 
some  such  home  as  that  would  many 
of  us  go  for  our  happiest  person. 

The  writer  thinks  of  one  in  a  re- 
mote English  village — her  home  for 
sixty  years  a  tiny  cottage  in  a  love- 
ly lane.  Entering  there  one  felt  the 
truth  of  Renan's  exclamation  spok- 
en on  leaving  a  famous  exhibition  in 
Paris,  "How  many  exquisite  things 
there  are  that  one  can  do  without!" 
Everything  was  of  the  simplest — just 
a  poor  cottage  home.  The  place  was 
badly    lighted    and   yet   passing   over 
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the  threshold  one  seemed  to  have 
stepped  out  of  .daylight  into  sun- 
shine. A  few  shilling's  a  week  were 
all  her  living. 

Yet  she  was  brght  and  playful  as 
a  child.  From  anxiety  she  was  com- 
pletely free.  She  hardly  seemed  to 
know  the  nature  of  fear.  Her  door 
she  kept  unlocked  by  night,  fearing 
no  thief.  Sickness  seemed  to  have 
no  terror.  Once  she  had  faced  death 
and  she  was  not  afraid.  She  had  a 
sense  of  invulnerable  security.  The 
Lord  was  her  keeper  and  she  was 
well  content.  She  was  one  of  the 
happiest  as  well  as  one  of  the  poor- 


est persons  the  "writer  ever  knew. 

Happiness  certainly  does  not  come 
of  the  abundance  of  our  possessions. 
The  secret  seems  oftenest  to  be  found 
among  those  who  are  poor  in  world- 
ly goods.  Yet  what  light  and  peace 
and  radiant  joy  may  be  found  in 
these  homes  where  poor  men  and 
women  dwell.  That  is  the  miracle 
of  Christian  faith.  For  to  retain 
such  radiance  and  even  gaity  of  spir- 
it through  all  the  *'  chances  and 
changes"  of  life  is  no  small  triumph. 

It  is  impossible  without  "faith  in 
something  greater  than  all  the  loves 
and  joys  of  the  world." 


WHY  WOMEN  WORK 


The  idea  that  most  women  and  girls  get  jobs  merely  to  pay  for  their 
perfumes  and  powders,  is  proved  to  be  all  wrong  by  a  recent  survey  of 
business  and  professional  women  made  by  the  American  Women's  As- 
sociation, in  connection  with  the  data  sought  by  the  President's  emer- 
gency committee  on  employment. 

Of  the  2,000  members  of  the  American  Women's  Association  of  New 
York  City  alone  it  was  revealed  by  filled  out  questionnaires,  that  40  per 
cent  support  from  one  to  three  dependents.  Further  facts  also  dis- 
close that  the  larger  the  earnings  of  these  women,  the  more  likely  they 
are  to  be  encumbered.  Analysis  of  this  tabulation  shows  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  women  who  earn  between  $6,000  and  $8,000  contribute  to 
other  people's  support,  and  in  almost  half  of  these  cases  the  obligation 
consists  of  the  total  maintenance  of  at  least  one  person. 

Further  substantiation  of  the  finding  of  the  American  Women's  As- 
sociation is  offered  by  a  special  report  issued  from  the  women's  bureau  of 
the  United  Sta.tes  Department  of  Labor  on  "What  the  wage-earning 
woman  contributes  to  family  support."  One  of  these  cross-section  stu- 
dies of  more  than  13,000  women  diversely  occupied  shows  that  21.7  per 
cent  were  contributing  to  dependents. 

This  presents  an  aspect  of  "women  in  work"  not  generally  conceded 
by  those  inclined  to  believe  that  feminine  earners  have  nobody  to  think 
of  but  themselves. — Eeidsville  Review.  "      "  .  "  ' 
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EDUCATING  PARENTS 


(Riedsville  Review) 


There  is  no  profession  in  the  world 
that  would  for  one  clay  tolerate  a 
member  who  knew  so  little  about  the 
task,  as  does  the  average  parent,  de- 
clared a  representative  recently  of 
the  American  Social  Hygiene  Associ- 
ation. 

This  worker  has  declared  that  the 
greatest  sociological  need  of  the 
world  today  is  the  training  for  par- 
enthood, and  that  so  many  parents 
fail  in  the  important  task  of  their 
family  union — that  of  bringing  up 
their  children. 

Our  schools,  the  press,  and  society 
shun  the  subject  of  parenthood,  and 
the  average  young  couple  enter  in 
with  an  ignorance  that  is  appalling. 
They  are  left  to  learn  as  best  they 
may  in  the  school  of  experience. 

"If  I   had  my  way  there  wouldn't 


be  a  school  or  college  of  higher 
learning  in  America  that  did  not 
have  as  one  of  the  required  subjects 
included  in  the  cirriculum,  prepara- 
tion for  parenthood,"  the  social 
worker   declared. 

"The  average  parents  feed,  clothe 
and  send  their  children  to  school, 
and  think  they  are  discharging  their 
full  responsibility.  Training  for 
home  life  is  fully  as  important  as 
any  of  these. 

"Parents  need  not  expect  children 
to  assume  responsibilities  at  15  or 
16,  unless  they  are  given  some  re- 
sponsibilities when  they  are  quite 
little,"  she  said.  "Give  youth  some- 
thing constructive  to  do,  whether  it 
is  part  of  the  management  of  the 
house,  playground  or  work." 


A  BANKING  LAW  NEEDED 

All  banks  ought  to  be  required  by  law  to  carry  sufficient  insurance 
to  cover  the  total  amounts  put  into  the  banks  by  the  depositors.  Banks 
carry  insurance  against  burglars  and  fire  as  a  matter  of  self-protection. 

In  lending  money  of  sizeable  amounts  they  require  notes  backed  by 
collateral,  or  by  underwriters  who  are  in  turn  backed  by  collateral. 
Yet  when  the  depositor  pokes  his  money  in  at  the  window  all  he  gets 
back  is  the  amounts  credited  on  his  little  book  which  in  thousands  of 
cases  turns  out  to  be  worth  not  as  much  as  a  scrap  of  paper. 

If  banks  protect  themselves  by  insurance,  why  not  require  them  to 
protect  depositors  in  the  same  way?  It  is  not  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  banks'  statements  of  assets  and  liabilities  are  always  available,  and 
these  ought  to  suffice.  All  of  the  thousands  of  banks  which  have  closed 
could  satisfy  any  one  with  their  statements,  but  many  men  have  found 
to  their  lasting  sorrow  that  these  did  not  guarantee  their  deposits. 

Had  all  banks  been  required  to  protect  their  depositors  by  carrying 
insurance  the  government  would  not  now  be  carrying  on  an  anti-hoard- 
ing campaign. — The  Alabama  Baptist. 
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THE  BOOMERANG  OF  LOVE 


By  Margaret  Littell 


Dangling  twenty  feet  high  in  the 
air,  Claire  Wilson  swung  precarious- 
ly by  the  crook  of  her  knees,  her 
round  eyes  suddenly  widening  in  ex- 
citement. 

'''Whoopee!"  she  cried,  swinging 
herself  up  to  a  sitting  position  in 
the  pair  of  rings.  "Let  me  down, 
quick !" 

Down  on  the  gym  floor  plump  lit- 
tle Martha  May  looked  up  inquiring- 
ly. 

"What's  what?"  she  asked,  busy 
with  the  lowering  apparatus  over  in 
the  corner.  "Why  all  the  hullabal- 
loo  over  nothing  at  all?" 

But  Claire  was  already  streaking 
across  the  shining  floor  and  into  the 
locker  room,  without  having  heard 
Martha's  questions.  Martha  looked 
after  her  and  sighed. 

"Wish  I  had  as  much  pep  as 
Claire,"  she  sighed.  "Wish  I  were 
a  crack  athlete  like  she  is.  Maybe 
I  could  pass  up  the  marshmallow 
sundaes — " 

Inside  the  locker  room  Claire  was 
hurrying  out  of  her  gym  clothes  and 
into  her  new  red  jersey,  three  yards 
of  a  remnant  bought  for  two  dollars 
and  put  together  in  a  few  rapid 
hours  by  Claire  herself.  She  smiled 
as  she  hustled  into  it.  Not  bad  at 
all,  considering  she  had  had  no  pat- 
tern. She'd  need  two  or  three  more 
like  it  next  fall — then  her  heart 
surged  joyfully  up  within  her  as 
she  pulled  on  her  felt  hat,  grabbed 
her  coat  and  slid  out  of  the  room, 
barely  missing  a  collision  with  slow- 
moving  Martha. 

' '  Sorry  I  can't  wait  to  walk  home 
with  you,  she  burst  out.     "See  you 


tomorrow  though.      'Bye." 

Home  was  just  three  blocks  away, 
then  down  a  half  street  to  Delton 
Place.  Quite  respectable,  even  though 
it  was  actually  back  of  the  Mays' 
big  house.  Fifty  blocks  away  it  had 
once  been  the  exclusive  street  of  the 
city's  old  aristocracy.  Out  here  in 
the  newly  developed  residential  area 
it  still  had  the  same  old  name,  al- 
the  houses  had  their  six  modest 
rooms  arranged  in  two  shallow  sto- 
ries, and  one  had  to  be  sure  of  his 
own  number  to  get  into  the  right 
house.  But  the  rent  was  low,  the 
neighbors  were  nice,  and  there  was 
a  good  crowd  in  high  school.  Claire 
hastened  her  steps  as  she  rounded 
the  corner  into  Delton  Place,  took 
the  five  steps  in  two  graceful  leaps 
and  in  another  moment  was  throw- 
ing herself  into  the  arms  of  the  grey- 
haired  woman  who  opened  the  door. 

"I  made  a  mistake  about  the  mon- 
ey!" she  exclaimed  in  breathless  glee. 
"I  never  can  do  mental  arithmetic 
somehow — and  just  a  little  while  ago 
I  suddenly  realized — oh,  it's  too  per- 
fect—wait till  I  tell  you!" 

"What  are  you  trying  to  say, 
dear?"  Mrs.  Wilson  said,  drawing 
off  the  cheap,  brave  little  felt 
and  laying  it  carefully  on  the  hall 
stand.     "Do  calm  down  a  moment." 

Claire  gasped.  "I  simply  can't. 
Now  what  do  you  think— I'll  have  all 
the  money  not  later  than  the  first 
of  December.  You  see  I  was  count- 
ing on  only  five  a  week,  and  here  I'd 
been  putting  ten  into  the  bank  all 
summer  for  twelve  weeks  without 
realizing  how  near  I've  come  to  the 
mark.     Five  a   week  this   fall— that 
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makes,  let's  see — almost  forty  more. 
I  guess  I  must  have  at  least  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  there." 

' '  Of  course,  dear,  I  knew  you  had, " 
her  mother  smiled  proudly  and  a  lit- 
tle wistfully.  "Why  didn't  you  fig- 
ure it  on  paper?  Or  ask  for  your  sav- 
ings book?" 

"I  didn't  want  it,"  Claire  said. 
"It  seemed  so — far  off  till  I'd  have 
enough  so  I  left  it  at  the  bank." 

"Well,  a  girl  who  gets  the  high- 
est marks  in  geometry  ought  to  be 
able  to  figure  better  than  that,"  Mrs. 
Wilson  teased. 

"But  just  think  of  the  surprise  I 
had  when  I  realized  it,"  Claire  in- 
sisted. "It  was  like  finding  a  gold 
mine,  that's  what.  I  don't  care  if  it 
does  seem  silly  to  create  surprises 
for  myself.  It's  heaps  more  fun  than 
drudging  along  thinking  'now  I  have 
five  dollars  more  than  I  had  a  week 
ago.'  Why,  the  weeks  would  seem 
like  years  that  way.  I  just  made  my- 
self forget  about  the  money  and  then 
today  I  began  counting  it  up — why 
I  couldn't  believe  my  own  mind  at 
first !  How're  you  going  to  like  hav- 
ing your  daughter  a  college  girl, 
mummy  ?  " 

Mrs.  Wilson's  eyes  shone. 

"I  only  wish  it  could  be  a  real  col- 
lege for  you  dear,  with  all  the  won- 
derful things  it  "would  mean  to  you," 
she  sighed.  '  'But  Fin  very  happy 
that  you  can  go  to  the  university 
for  the  library  course.  It  will  mean 
you  can  always  make  enough  mon- 
to  be  comfortable,  no  matter  what 
else  might  happen." 

"Well,  I  know  going  to  a  big  U  is 
like  being  alone  in  NeAV  York  City, 
I  guess," .  Claire  said  slowly,  then 
hurried  on  with  determined  gaiety. 
"But  I  don't  care.  The  library 
course  is  the  best   I   can  manage. 


Anyway,  I've  gotten  tremendously 
interested  working  there  all  summer 
in  the  stack  room." 

All  fall,  too,  she  thought  as  she 
went  upstairs  to  her  little  room  next 
to  mother's.  Only  one  day  a  week 
after  school  was  she  free  to  spend 
in  the  gym  as  she  had  today.  Other 
days  and  on  Saturday  she  went  di- 
rectly to  the  Public  Library.  Hence 
the  five  dollars  a  week  that  had  swol- 
len the  money  in  the  bank  so  unbe- 
lievably and  so  steadily. 

"Claire,"  her  mother's  voice  float- 
up  from  the  hall.  "See  what  came 
today !  I  almost  forgot  to  give  it 
to  you." 

The  girl  ran  eagerly  downstairs 
again,  took  something  from  her  moth- 
er's outstretched  hand. 

"The  catalog!"  she  cried.  "Oh, 
isn't  it  thrilling!  I'm  going  right  up 
and  look  over  it.  Do  you  know,  mum- 
my, everything  would  be  just  perfect 
if  it  weren't  for — her!"  she  whisper- 
ed the  last  word  softly  with  an  up- 
ward glance  of  her  big  eyes. 

"Hush,  dear,  I'm  sorry  just  the 
two  of  us  can't  have  our  little  home 
alone,  but  since  Miss  Dodge  was  such 
an  old  friend,  there  wasn't  any  place 
for  her  to  go  when  her  mother  died, 
you  know  that.  And  she  wasn't  well 
enough  to  live  alone.  Poor  thing, 
she's  not  much  trouble — " 

' '  She  keeps  you  tied  clown  here 
Avhen  you  could  be  going  places  with 
me,"  Claire  said  with  spirit.  "She 
keeps  you  dragging  trays  upstairs, 
and  she's  so  irritable,  I  hate  to  go 
near  her." 

"Well,  we'll  have  to  endure  it  the 
best  we  can.  I  can't  stand  to  have 
her  suffer  so  much,  though.  Dr.  May 
was  very  grave  this  afternoon  when 
he  was  here.    He  said — " 

"I  know,"   Claire  burst  in.     "I'm 
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a  beast  to  feel  like  I  do  about  her. 
Oh,  well,' .1  ■  can't  worry  about  her 
when  I  have  this  catalog.  Thought 
it'd  never  come — " 

Gaily  she  tripped  upstairs  again. 
Removing  the  red  jersey  and  hang- 
ing it  carefully  in  the  closet  lest  it 
become  too  baggy  and  lose  its  smart 
freshness,  putting  on  an  old  long- 
sleeved  gingham,  Claire  curled  up  on 
the  bed  and  dived  eagerly  into  the 
paper  booklet. 

Somehow  it  wasn't  as  warm  and 
interesting  as  the  catalogs  Martha 
May  had- of  her  mother's  Alma  Mat- 
er, one  of  the  large  Eastern  colleges 
for  women.  Martha  was  enrolled 
there,  sure  of  entering  next  year  aft- 
er she  and  Claire  and  the  rest  of 
them  had  graduated  from  Girl's  High. 
It  was  Mrs.  May,  the  up-to-date 
vivid  Avife  of  the  Doctor,  who  had 
first  put  the  idea  of  college  in  Claire 's 
mind. 

"Get  as  much  education  as  you 
can  afford,  and  more,"  she  had  said 
countless  times  when  Claire  had  been 
around  on  the  other  street  at  the  big, 
lovely  house.  "If  you  can't  go  to  an 
exclusive  college,  select  some  place 
where  you  can  work  your  way 
through,  or  decide  on  some  line  you 
want  to  follow  later,  and  take  spe- 
cial courses  at  the  university." 

There  hadn't  been  much  use  think- 
ing about  a  college  such  as  Martha 
was  going  to,  following  in  her  moth- 
er's footsteps,  Claire  knew.  She  had 
tried  not  to  think  of  going  to  those 
broad  campuses  with  their  huge  trees 
and  ivy-covered  buildings,  the  warm 
friendships  to  be  formed  from  living 
: — actually  living  for  four  years  in 
the  beautiful  dormitories  or  the  cun- 
ning little  lodges  under  the  trees. 
She  had  tried  to  keep  the  main  point 
before  her  mind  from  the  very  first. 


Education,  that  was  the  main  thing; 
as  much  as  anyone  could  possibly  get. 
If  father  were  living,  possibly  she 
might  be  going  with  Martha,  or  to 
the  regular  classes  at  the  U  where 
she  could  be  in  a  regular  class,  wear- 
ing green  middy  ties  and  not  allow- 
ed to  walk  down  the  center  path  and 
all  that.  A  green  Frosh!  She  gig- 
gled delightedly. 

Then  quite  rapidly  Claire  turned 
the  pages  to  the  section  for  special 
courses.  Course  for  librarians — that 
was  it.  Two  hundred  dollars.  Clas- 
ses from  one  till  six,  five  days  a  week, 
left  the  mornings  at  the  public  libra- 
ry, opportunity  to  earn  more  money 
for  expenses.  After  the  year,  though, 
she  would  be  librarian  some  place, 
with  a  salary  that  could  give  moth- 
er more  fun,  and  an  occasional  week- 
end at  the  shore  for  them  bboth. 

Gradualy  the  thought  of  exclusive 
colleges  and  freshmen  frolics  faded 
before  the  picture  of  how  wonder- 
ful li£e  was  going  to  be  after  the  li- 
brary course  was  completed.  Claire 
turned  the  pages,  driking  in  every 
word  of  the  description  and  outlin- 
ed work  she  found  there. 

Suddenly  she  raised  her  haed  and 
listened.  From  acros  sthe  hall  came 
the  unmistakable  sounds  of  sniffling. 

"Why  can't  she  cry  decently,  in- 
stead of  that,"  Claire  asked  herself 
as  she  closed  the  door  softly.  "Try- 
ing to  make  our  lives  miserable  just 
because  we  took  her  in — " 

The  thought  roused  up  all  the  ire 
that  had  bothered  Claire  since  Miss 
Dodge  had  come.  She  had  tried  to 
feel  sorry  for  the  thin,  elderlly  spin- 
ister,  but  somehow  she  kept  thinking 
why  did  she  let  herself  become  so 
unhealthy?  If  she'd  stand  straight 
and  take  setting-up  exercises,  she'd 
be  all  right     Claire    knew    her    own 
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sturdy  health  rendered  her  a  bit 
critical  of  chronic  aliments  that 
could  have  been  prevented  by  prop- 
er posture  and  exercise.  She  had 
a  healthy  young  didsdain  for  self- 
pity,  too,  for  people  who  vent  their 
irritable  dispositions  by  being  disa- 
greeable— "Oh,  well,  not  much  use 
trying  to  decide  what  Miss  Dodge 
should  have  done,"  the  girl  thought. 
''I'd  better  try  and  feel  more  kindly 
toward  the  poor  thing." 

She  close  dthe  catalog  and  laid  it 
on  the  dresser,  then  stepped  across 
to  Miss  Dodge's  room. 

"Isn't  it  a  gorgeous  day!"  she  ex- 
claimed. "'You  look  so  much  better, 
too.  Why  not  put  on  your  heavy 
coat  and  take  a  little  walk  with  me." 

Miss  Dodge  looked  at  her  strange- 
ly- 

"Don't  try  to  be  sarcastic,"  she  re- 
turned in  a  thin,  sharp  voice.  "I 
couldn't  even  walk  across  the  room 
without  holding  onto  a  chair." 

Claire  started  to  back  out  of  the 
stuffy  place. 

"I'm  awfully  sorry,  Miss  Dodge," 
she  said,  "if  you  want  anything,  I'll 
be  downstairs." 

"Whew!  That  was  a  quick  one," 
she  thought  as  she  went  beloAV. 
"Sarcastic,  was  I?  Well,  she'll 
know  it  when  I  offer  to  take  her  for 
a  walk  again." 

"Say,  Mother,"  she  asked  as  she 
entered  the  little  kitchen  that  was 
savory  with  the  odors  of  baking. 
"What's  eating  Miss  Dodge?  She 
almost  bit  my  head  off  because  I 
tried  to  he  polite  to  her." 

"Poor  Miss  Dodge!"  Mrs.  Wilson 
paused  and  looked  soberly  out  of  the 
window.  "Dr.  May  told  her  today 
she  would  have  to  submit  to  an  op- 
eration to  save  her  life.  It's  some- 
thing to   do   with    her    spine,  that  I 


don't  understand." 

"Oh,"  Claire  looked  thoughful. 
"And  is  she  going  to  do  it?" 

"She  would,  but  she  has  no  mon- 
ey. Her  mother's  illness  ate  up 
practically  everything,  and  the  oper- 
ation is  an  expensive  one.  Dr.  May 
is  treating  her  for  nothing,  you 
know. " 

Clare  tried  not  to  think  about  it 
through  dinner.  The  baked  potatoes 
and  Spanish  steak  Avere  wonderful, 
aflter  that  strenuous  work-out  in  the 
gym.  She  wished  her  mother  Avouldn't 
let  Miss  Dodge's  unfortunate  condi- 
tion make  her  look  so  worried.  It 
was  enough  to  provide  the  woman  a 
home. 

The  dishes  were  done  shortly,  and 
Miss  Dodge's  tray  brought  down  with 
the  food  untouched.  Claire  looked 
at  it,  and  sat  over  her  French  for  a 
long  time  before  she  started  study- 
ing. 

The  lessons  were  done  at  last.  If 
the  library  course  was  as  easy  as 
this  it  would  be  great,  Claire  thought 
with  a  little  warm  rush  of  happi- 
ness. Girl's  High  wasn't  so  easy 
though,  but  it  AAas  possible  to  get 
good  marks  for  a  little  extra  effort, 
she  had  discovered.  Funny  how  it 
seemed  easy  as  she  looked  back  on 
the  three  years  behind  her.  Times 
she  had  grumbled  at  long  assign- 
ments that  kept  her  working  till 
all  hours.  But  how  worth  while  it 
had  been!  It  had  taught  her  how  to 
study.  There  was  a  trick  to  it,  one 
you  had  to  work  out  your  own  way. 
Nothing  like  standing  high  in  your 
classwork,  or  getting  a  report  card 
and  seeing  a  row  of  B  pluses  and 
A's  there.  She  could  hardly  Avait  till 
she  Avent  down  to  the  U  to  register. 
How  proud  she  AA^as  going  to  be  of 
those  reports  from  High! 
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On  her  way  to  bed  she  heard  her 
mother  in  Miss  Dodge's  room  and 
she  went  over  to  say  good-night. 
Miss  Dodge  was  having  another 
spell  of  hysteria  and  Mrs.  Wilson 
was  saying  she  ought  to  have  a  hypo- 
dermic, she  thought.  Claire  looked 
on  in  dumb  silence.  The  poor  soul 
seemed  in  terrible  agony.  And  it 
must  be  worse  than  that  to  know 
you'd  have  to  have  an  operation  if 
you  ever  expected  to  be  free  from  it. 

Claire  watched  the  two  women,  the 
one  tired  and  worn  with  waiting  and 
worrying  for  the  other,  the  other 
torn  with  pain  and  saying  sharp 
words  to  her  kind  friend — Claire 
hated  it  all.  It  was  so  unjust  and 
wrong.  A  pure  example  of  weak- 
mindedness,  to  get  like  that.  Then 
she  caught  herself  up  with  a  jerk. 
Did  all  strong  young  people  detest 
weakness  in  others?  Or  was  it  her 
own  unbearable  selfishness  and  ego- 
tism? 

She  turned  back  to  her  own  room 
and  saw  the  catalog  on  the  dresser. 
At  once  she  forgot  that  scene  across 
the  hall.  She  sat  down  and  went 
through  facinating  pages  again,  let- 
ting  her   thoughts   leap    ahead. 

But  those  thoughts  began  to  stray. 
They  kept  getting  mixed  with  what 
was  going  on  in  the  little  room  across 
the  hall.  They  imagined  Mrs.  Wil- 
son geting  Miss  Dodge  into  bed,  giv- 
ing her  medicine,  trying  to  assure 
her  Dr.  May  might  be  mistaken  about 
the  operation  and  knowing  all  the 
time  it  had  to  be,  and  yet  couldn't 
because  there  was  no  money  to  pay 
for  it. 

Claire  lay  awake  for  hours,  it 
seemed.  Not  thinking,  just  trying 
not  to  think,  trying  not  to  argue 
with  herslef  about  that  money  in  the 
savings   bank.     After    a    while    she 


went  to  sleep,  and  her  mind  kept  on 
in  dreaming,  saying  continually, 
' ' Why  can't  she  exercise?  Why 
can't  she  try  to  be  healthy?"  Some- 
how Miss  Dodge  got  mixed  up  with 
being  her  mother,  and  it  seemed 
someone  else  was  caring  for  Mrs. 
Wilson  instead,  yet  refusing  to  al- 
low her  to  get  well  from  her  misery 
because  she  had  no  money  and  had 
never  bothered  to  exercise. 

In  the  morning  Mrs.  Wilson  said: 

"I  hope  the  doctor  didn't  waken 
you  when  he  came  in  at  five  o'clock." 

Claire  stared.  "Was  he  here? 
Why?"    Although  she  knew. 

Mrs.  Wilson  looked  drawn  in  the 
face  from  a  sleepless  night.  "I  had 
to  call  him,"  she  said,  half  asleep 
there  in  her  chair,  across  the  table. 

On  the  way  down  the  front  steps 
Claire  saw  Martha,  and  she  began  to 
run  toward  her.  She  had  to  do  some- 
thing to  get  away  from  the  strange 
feeling  that  persisted  in  annoying 
her.  All  day  she  talked  gaily  with 
the  girls  as  they  drifted  from  one 
classroom  to  another.  In  gym  class 
she  worked  hard  at  a  difficult  stunt 
on  the  ring's  so  that  the  teacher 
said : 

"You  must  do  that  in  the  exhibi- 
tion. You  might  win  the  banner  for 
the  school  with  all  your  skill." 

At  the  library  she  received  her 
weekly  envelope  containing  a  crisp 
five-dollar  bill  at  six  o'clock  she  hur- 
ried down  to  the  day-and-night  bank 
to  deposit  it. 

•Somehow  she  failed  to  get  the 
thrill  she  usually  felt  as  she  pushed 
through  the  revolving  door.  A  ridi- 
culous little  thought  came.  They  say 
you  lose  the  thrill  money  after  you 
begin  getting  rich,  and  she   laughed. 

"Nice  little  sum  you're  getting," 
the  teller  remarked   brightly   as   she 
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held  the  bill  across  the  window. 

Suddenly  she  withdrew  her  hand, 
the  money  still  in  it. 

"How  much  have  I  there,  exact- 
ly-" she  asked  in  a  tense  voice. 

"A  hundred  and  seventy,"  the 
teller  told  her,  waiting  with  his  pen 
ready. 

Claire  hesitated,  her  breath  chok- 
ing her. 

''•'I  want  to  draw  it  all  out!"  she 
exploded.     "All  of  it." 

The  teller,  surprised,  shook  his 
head. 

"You  have  to  give  notice,"  he 
said.  ' '  Ten  days  to  two  weeks  for 
more  than  fifty." 

"But,"  Claire  hurried  on,  "this  is 
different.  It's  for  an  operation  and 
you've  got  to  make  an  allowance!" 

The  teller  talked  to  someone  on 
the  telephone,  and  presently  was 
counting  bills  into  her  hand — trembl- 
ing, white  and  shaky — grasping  the 
bills  and  trying  not  to  cry  over  them. 

She  met  Dr.  May  just  coming  out 
of  the  tiny  house  on  Delton  Place  as 
she  went  slowly  up  the  steps. 

How  is  she,"  Claire  spoke,  con- 
scious that  her  lips  were  stiff  and 
dry. 

Dr.  May  shook  his  head.  "Pretty 
bad.  Hate  to  see  a  frail  little  body 
like  that  suffer  so  intensely." 

Claire  thrust  out  her  hands,  the 
bills  clutched  tightly  in  them. 

"Arrange  for  the  operation  right 
away,  Dr.  May,  please !"  she  urged. 
' '  I  don't  know  how  much  it  costs, 
but  maybe  the  surgeon  will  do  it  for 
this  much  if  you  tell  him.  it's  all  we 
have. " 

"Why — why — "  Dr.  May  splutter- 
ed.    "Why— Claire— " 

But  Claire  had  run  into  the  house 
and  closed  the  door.  Mother  evident- 
ly was  too  tired  to  notice  the  excite- 


ment on  her  face,  and  they  ate  din- 
ner in  silence;  that  is,  until  Miss 
Dodge  called  fretfully  for  someone 
to  come.  Claire  cleaned  up  the 
dishes,  and  took  her  books  into  the 
front  room  to  study.  She'd  have  to 
work  harder  than  ever  now.  Get 
what  education  she  could  at  high. 
Hours  later  she  tiptoed  up  past  the 
darkened  sick-room  and  got  ready  for 
bed  without  turning  on  the  light. 
Somehow,  she  could  not  take  a 
chance  on  seeing  the  catalog  just 
then. 

Two  days  later,  Miss  Dodge  was 
resting  comfortably  in  a  free  bed  at 
the  hospital,  and  the  surgeon  said 
there  was  no  doubt  that  the  opera- 
tion had  been  a  success.  At  home, 
Claire  was  making  her  mother  catch 
up  on  lost  sleep  while  she  divided 
her  time  between  school  and  the  li- 
brary, with  an  hour  or  two  snatch- 
ed in  the  gym.  As  yet,  she  hadn't 
been  able  to  go  into  Miss  Dodge's 
room  to  air  it  out  and  make  it  ready 
for  her  when   she  returned. 

"Where  did  I  get  my  ugly  self- 
ishness?" she  thought.  "Why  can't 
I  feel  kindly  toward  the  woman?  I 
didn't  have  to  give  her  my  money. 
She  didn't  even  know  I  had  it.  May- 
be I'll  like  her  better  after  she's 
well.  I  hope  so,  because  I  suppose 
she'll  live  here  all  her  life,  and  I 
won't  be  going  away  now." 

Martha  May  came  into  the  kitchen 
through  her  own  back  yard. 

"Can  you  come  over  to  the  house 
a  minute?"  she  said.  I'll  stay  here 
and  ■watch  the  cake  in  the  oven  for 
you.  Mother  got  those  pictures  de- 
veloped and  she  wants  to  show  you 
yours." 

"Well,  I  guess  so,"  Claire  agreed, 
and  ran  through  the  yard  into  the 
big  house.     "If  she  dares  to  sympa- 
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thize  with  me  for  not  going  to  the 
U.  I'll  die,"  the  girl  thought,  sud- 
denly wary.  "If  she  dares  say  a 
word — but  surely  the  doctor  wouldn't 
tell!" 

Mrs.  May  was  bending  over  the 
snapshots  in  the  hall,  and  as  Claire 
entered  she  looked  up  with  her  girl- 
ish  smile. 

"See,  this  is  a  perfect  one  of  you, 
dear.  I'm  going  to  have  an  enlarge- 
ment made — " 

Claire  looked  at  it.  "It's  the 
first  good  picture  I  ever  had,"  she 
laughed.  "It's  not  a  bit  bad,  is  it?" 
''No,  indeed,"  Mrs.  May  said,  and 
her  voice  seemed  strangely  vibrant 
with  some  sort  of  excitement* 
"Claire,  I'd  like  to  have  your  signa- 
ture to  go  with  it.     Right  here." 

Claire  laughed  and  took  the  pen 
the  older  woman  held  out  to  her. 

"I  thought  autograph  albums  had 
gone  out  of  style,"  she  began,  then 
loked  more  closely  at  the  paper  on 
the  table.  "But  this  isn't  an  album. 
It's  a  blank,  all  filled  out  with  my 
name  and  age  and — what  does  it 
mean?" 

She  turned  round  eyes  on  smiling 
Mrs.  May,  mysterious  excitement 
rising  in  her. 

"Just  this,"  the  woman  said, 
placing  her  soft  hands  on  the  girl's 
shoulders.     "Next  spring  my  class  at 


college  celebrates  its  twentieth  an- 
niversary, and  we're  creating  a  scho- 
larship for  a  girl.  I'm  sending  in 
your  name,  and  the  others  are  going 
to  have  to  fight  hard  to  keep  my 
candidate  from  winning — ■" 

C,aire  gasped  incredulously.  "But 
I'm  not  eligible,"  she  said.  "It  re- 
quires so  much — unusual  scholastic 
ability,  and  athletics,  and  charac- 
ter."' 

"' That's  what  I'm  counting  on  to 
win  for  you!"  Mrs.  May  said.  "I've 
been  over  to  school  and  gotten  a  re- 
port from  the  principal  and  the  ath- 
letic director,  and  what  you  did  for 
Miss  Dodge  is  a  perfect  example  of 
character — " 

"But  I  didn't  do  it  from  love," 
Claire  objected.  "I  don't  even  like 
her.     I  just  can  not." 

"Mrs.  May  laughed.  You  think 
you  don't,  -but  it  was  charity  all  the 
same,  and  that's  another  name  for 
love  or  like.  Now  don't  say  any- 
thing more.  You're  going  to  be 
rooming  with  Martha  next  year, 
mark  my  words!" 

She  began  writing,  pretending  not 
to  notice  the  tears  trembling  in  the 
girl's  great,  grey  eyes.  Happy  tears, 
like  the  mad  joy  that  was  bursting 
in  Claire's  heart  as  she  tried  to  real- 
ize the  unbelieveable  thing  that  was 
happening  to  her. 


Rev.  Dr.  J.  I.  Vance,  a  nation-wide  known  Presbyterian  preacher  of 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  uttered  a  very  significant  and  philosophic  truth  when 
he  said  "It  would  be  a  sad  day  for  this  country  if  national  material 
prosperity  should  come  hack  before  a  moral  revival." 

Material  prosperity  cannot  come  hack  until  the  things  that  brought 
on  this  depression  are  removed,  and  if  it  could  it  could  not  stay.  A 
collapse  of  morals  brought  on  the  depression,  and  a  revival  must  bring 
it  back.  "We  can  employ  hypodemics,  stimulants,  nostrums,  and  pro- 
duce a  sort  of  pseudo  prosperity,  but  real  and  abiding  prosperity  will 
not  come  until  the  people  come  back  to  the  God  of  our  fathers. 

— The  King's  Mountain  Herald. 
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HONOR  ROLL  FOR  MARCH 


Room.  No.  1 
— A— 

William  Barkley,  Ray  Bulla,  Rich- 
ard Hill,  Francis  Hart,  and  Walter 
Sistar. 

— B>— 
Nathan  Cable,  Almond  Keen,  Bur- 
nie  Lassiter,    Earle  Neal,    Vestal 
Hutchens,  and  Larry  Nelson. 
Room  No.  2 
— A— 
J.  R.  Morrow,  Earl  Irby,  Thurman 
Knight,  Hurley  Miller,  and  Clarence 
MePherson. 

— B— 
Fred    Cagle,    Cecil     Fair,    Dobbin 
Hinton,  Chas.  Johnson,  Luby  Marsh- 
burn,    John    Williamson,    and    James 
Kellum. 

Room  No.  3 
— A— 
Lawrence  Thompson,  Harvard 
Winn,  Sam  Wilson,  Robert  Branch, 
Russell  Ferris,  Charles  Wagoner, 
Homer  Smith,  David  White,  and  Ran- 
dolph Elliott. 

— B— 
Claude   Sheffherd,    William    Rath- 
bone,    David    Fowler,    Glen    Connor, 
John   Hodgins,   and   Horace  Gardner. 


Room  No.  4 
— B— 

Lola  Duncan. 

Room  No.  5 
— A— 
Hubert  Gray,  Russell  Kincaid, 
Fred  McCuray,  Hubert  McCullen, 
Amos  N  e  w  s  o  m  e,  Wilber  Oquinn, 
Frank  Overby,  Charles  Smith,  Albert 
Roe,  and  Paul   Shoemaker. 

r-B— 

William  Allison,  William  Boyd, 
Erwin  Cooper,  Stacy  Long,  Tom  Mc- 
Causley,  Austin  Talent,  and  Wallace 
Moore. 

Room  No.  6 

William  Mills,  Ernest  Wright, 
Jesse  Conner,  Robert  Williams,  Ray- 
mond Nance,  Edward  Seamon,  Ray- 
mond Fink,  and  John  Owens. 

— B—  -jo- 

Dexter   Shoemaker,    Elzie    Carpen-7 

ter,  Warren  Medlin,  Lee  Pearce  an^ 

Harding  Klutz.  ut 

Room  No.  7 

— A— 

Lolie  Carslile,    Clyde    McLaugj^jn, 

Ralph  Bradley,  J.  H.  Evans,  CharfeSr 

Extine,   Charles  Mounce,  ,  Jftm  -Rey^s^ 

Jesse  Tendall,  and  Bill  IferreS.  -r  ,  > 

'       •..     0!       \ 
-  -  -    .  ■  ■ ,   I ,  I  ■  ■    , 
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Fire  drills  in  schools  are  sreat  things.  ^ 

They  teach  self  control  in,  times  of  stress  and  wnen  d'  fenfire  doe%' 
occur,  prevent  panic  and  oerha^s  loss  of  life.  TM&  was1 demSnsfcrMe'eH 
this  week  when  more  than  600  pupils  in  the  graaimW'is^obP:a¥i)al'!Mg- 
ton.  S.  C,  were  marched  to  safety  when  fire  Wbke^  enf  ih tie  bnSdiiig1.0 
The  fire  started  in  the  basement  and3i&e£<&tftf38£ftlnfJ atf*' p&n&i&afte0 
office  were  burning  when  firemen  afM^aQMd^pUt^^^^es'Maze^Sel?- 

ji  tnd  .ycthsqaozq  chsszq  1o  iioz  &  &ouh 
,  s  It  o;>  iojsd  9X003  ^Iqco-v  >jtii  IsAaa  sxaoo  ion 
siiT— 
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Our  school  principal  reports  that 
one  hundred  boys  were  promoted 
last  week. 


Eight  new  boys  were  received  this 
week*  and  placed  in  the  Receiving 
Cottage,  where  they  will  remain  for 
two  weeks  before  being  sent  out  to 
the  other  cottages. 


R.  D.  Shropshire,  one  of  the  boys 
of  Cottage  N.  2,  fell  while  playing 
the  other  day  and  received  a  badly 
lacerated  hand.  The  latest  report 
from  the  Hospital  is  that  the  boy 
will  soon  be  able  to  come  home. 


lesson  period  was  given  over  to  re- 
arranging the  classes.  As  the  boys 
are  promoted  quarterly  in  the  school 
rooms,  the  boys  in  the  Sunday  School 
classes  are  also  changed  at  the  same 
time. 


Rev.  R.  S.  Arrowood,  pastor  of  Mc- 
Kimmon  Presbyterian  Church,  Con- 
cord, conducted  the  service  in  the 
auditorium  last  Sunday  afternoon. 
In  the  course  of  a  very  good  talk  on 
"Loyalty,"  the  speaker  pointed  out 
that  we  cannot  get  along  without 
being  loyal  to  our  God,  our  Nation 
and  State,  our  employer,  our  home, 
and  to  ourselves. 


Under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Poole,  a  group  of  boys  has  been  grad- 
ing and  re-sodding  the  terrace  in 
front  of  Cottage  No.  3,  making  a 
decided  improvement  in  the  appear- 
ance of  that  part  of  the  campus. 


Clay  Bates,  who  was  paroled  from 
the  institution  and  now  lives  in  Kan- 
napolis,  called  on  us  one  day  last 
week.  He  informs  us  that  he  is  em- 
ployed in  a  cotton  mill  and  is  mar- 
ried and  owns  his  own  home.  We 
are  always  glad  to  get  such  reports 
as  this  from  our  old  boys. 


Forty  bushels  of  sweet  potato 
seed,  free  from  disease,  are  being 
bedded  for  slips.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  they  are  supposed  to  be 
disease-free  seed,  an  extra  precau- 
tion is  being  taken  to  treat  these  po- 
tatoes with  formaldahyde  before  be- 
ing placed  in  the  plant  beds. 


At   Sunday   School  last    Sunday 
morning  the  .time    for    the    regular 


Mr.  J.  D.  Whitaker,  representing 
the  Mars  Co.,  (Inc)  manufacturers 
a  Milky  Way,  Snickers  and  Honey 
Almond  candies,  visited  the  Training 
School  last  Wednesday  and  distrib- 
uted nearly  five  hundred  pieces  of 
this  excellent  candy  to  our  boys  and 
officers.  Needless  to  say  that  Mr. 
Whitaker  was  greeted  with  smiles 
as  samples  of  this  popular  confec- 
tion were  hrnded  out  to  the  boys. 
Our    youngsters,   like   all   other   lads, 
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are  great  candy  eaters,  and  we  doubt  work,    a   large   number   of    boys   was 

not  that    this    act    of    generosity  on  given  employment  during  the  Winter 

the  part    of    Mr.    Whitaker  and  his  months  when  it  was  too  wet  to  work 

company  will    cause    many   packages  in  the  fields.  The  immediate  demand 

of  these  candies  to  be  purchased  in  for  dirt  for  these  fills  caused  us  to 

the   future.  make   some   excavations   in   front   of 

the  dairy  barn,  thereby  enlarging  the 

— o —  yard  space,    and    at    the    same    time 

furnishing  material    for    those    large 

The   roads   at    the    barn    and   over  fills.      This   will  make   a  much   more 

the   section   of    our    farm   known   as  attractive    and    useful  yard    at    the 

the  Duke   land, 'are   nearing   comple-  dairy  barn.     Hundreds    of    loads  of 

tion.     This  work  consisted  of  several  rocks   picked   up   on   the   Duke   land, 

fills    across    deep     ravines.     Since    a  were  used  in  making  foundation  for 

lot   of    dirt    was    necessary  for   this  fills  in  crossing  ravines. 


TODAY 

Today  is  all  we  are  sure  about; 

From  rise  to  setting  sun, 
And  as  we  sow,  so  shall  we  reap 

Our  blessings  one  by  one. 

Just  do  the  best  you  can  today, 

Tomorrow  may  never  come; 
But  if  it  does  you  may  rejoice 

O'er  good  things  you  have  done. 

You  may  do  a  deal  of  good  today, 
If  you  keep  good  things  in  mind, 

For  nothing  will  satisfy  one  more 
Than  to  be  to  others  kind. 

There  is  many  a  chance  for  you  today 

To  do  some  kindly  deed, 
That  will  make  the  pathway  brighter 

For  someone  sore  in  need. 

Then  let  us  do  our  best  today 

To  banish  every  sorrow; 
There's  lots  of  good  to  do  right  now, 

Why  make  plans  for  tomorrow? 

—By  Wm.  0.  Fraser. 
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REDUCED  ROUND  TRIP  FARES 
FOR  SHORT  TRIPS 

33  1-3  per  cent  Reduction  in  Travel 
Expense 

Round  trip  tickets,  sold  daily  between  stations  distance 
120  miles  or  less limit  2  days 

25  per  cent  Reduction  in  Travel  Ex- 
pense 

Round  trip  tickets,  sold  daily  between  stations  distance 
150  miles  or  less limit  6  days. 

Good  in  Coaches,  Parlor  and  Sleeping  Cars 

—  MULTIPLE  TRIP  —  j 

Newest  and  most  economical  ticket  ever  offered.  ? 

Between  any  two  stations  on  Southern  Railway  System  for  I 

period  of  six  months.  j 

Good  for  individual  purchaser  and  between  stations  distance 

200  miles  or  less.  * 

Per  mile  > 

The  10-trip  ticket 2  l-2c 

The  20-trip  ticket 2c  j 

The  30-trip  ticket l-8c  j 

Good  in  Coaches  Only 
Ask  Ticket  Agents  i 
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A  nation  doesn't  rise  any  higher  than  its  mothers 
and  its  religion.  The  American  mother  and  the 
American  preacher  control  America's  future.  Law 
makers  and  factory  builders  are  not  the  state — they 
are  only  expressions  of  the  state.  The  state  is 
found  by  the  firesides  and  in  the  pulpits.  One 
Moody  or  one  Truett  it  worth  more  than  a,  thousand 
professional  politicians.  "Now  I  lay  me  down  to 
sleep"  is  the  great  American  epic,  and  "I  am  the 
way,  the  truth  and  the  life' '  is  America's  fundamen- 
tal constitution.  The  hollow  of  a  mother's  shoulder 
is  the  real  cradle  of  liberty  and  the  open  Bible  is 
the  nation's  only  compass. — Selected. 
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CONCORD 

Concord,  the  capital  of  Cabarrus  coiinty  is  a  hustling,  thriving  city  of  fif- 
teen thousand  inhabitants  representing  the  finest  citizenship  in  the  Carolinas. 
The  citizenry  is  a  happy  combination  of  the  idealistic  Scotch-Irish  and  the. 
practical  Dutch. 

The  city  is  situated  on  the  main  line  of  the  Southern  railroad,  and  in  thei 
heart  of  the  Piedmont  section  of  North  Carolina.  Its  climate  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  healthful  of  the  entire  Southeast. 

The  most  important  industry  is  manufacturing.  There  are  some  twenty 
mills  in  and  around  Concord,  operating  thousands  of  spindles  and  looms,  and 
employing  several  thousand  workmen.  Most  of  these  plants  operate  under 
strong  and,  aggressive  leadership  that  has  enabled  them  to  "carry  on"  under 
adverse  circumstances. 

In  her  public  service  institutions  such  as  schools,  water  supply,  etc.,  Con- 
cord is  unexcelled.  Municipal  affairs  have  been  handled  with  great  wisdom 
and  foresight  throughout  the  years.  Allied  with  these  agencies  have  been 
the  moral  forces  represented  in  the  twenty-five  churches. 

No  finer  tribute  can  be  given  to  the  citizenship  and  to  the  strong  financial 
fiber  than  to  say  that  the  city  has  been  blessed  with  tfiree  strong  banks,  in- 
stitutions that  have  survived  every  adversity,  and  are  now  moving  forward 
with  confidence. 

The  beautiful  residences,  surrounded  by  beautifully  landscaped  yards,  are 
the  pride  of  the  people.  Union  street  is  unexcelled  in  its  beauty  and  luxu- 
riant trees.  All  of  these  things  contribute  to  a  happy  contented  people,  la- 
boring in  a  grand,  cooperative  enterprise.  The  reputation  of  the  city  for  its 
progress  and  development  has  spread  throughout  the  land. 


BOARD  MEETING 


The  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Jackson  Training 
School  was   held  in   Cannon  Memorial  Building1,   Thursday,  April   6th.     The 
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meetings  are  always  anticipated  with  great  pleasure  because  of  the  interest 
of  the  members. 

The  report  of  business  transacted  by  Superintendent  Chas.  E.  Boger 
during  the  interim  was  received  by  Chairman  L.  T.  Harts-elL  Messrs  Herman 
Cone,  J.  E.  Latham,  Paul  C.  Whitlock,  D.  B.  Coltrane  and  Mesdames  I. 
W.  Eaison,  W.  N.  Reynolds  and  R.  0.  Everitt,  and  approved. 

The  Board  members  expressed  delight  upon  hearing  that  a  Trades  Building 
had  been  donated  by  friends  of  the  institution.  This  splendid  donation  is 
a  suggestion  of  the  revival  of  interest  by  many  who  consider  the  youths  of 
the  country  our  most  valuable  asset. 


CABAKRUS  IS  STEPPING  UP 

In  the  life  of  individuals,  or  in  the  affairs  of  the  state  or  community,  it 
is  necessary  to  review  the  past  events  for  the  specific  purpose  of  keeping 
volume,  and  a  historian,  can  do  credit  to  the  long  and  noble  record  of  Ca- 
barrus and  its  capital. 

Its  beautiful  homes,  public  buildings,  manufacturing  interests,  paved 
streets  and  concrete  highways  all  bespeak  the  thrift  and  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic spirited  citizenship.  We  have  only  touched  some  few  of  the  high  spots 
in  the  different  phases  of  Cabarrus  activities,  just  enough  to  give  an  incen- 
tive for  further  research. 

The  development  of  the  public  school  system  in  Cabarrus  county  has  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  educators  throughout  the  state.  The  progress  in 
this  line  of  real  constructive  work  has  been  marvelous.  Today  fine  consoli- 
dated school  buildings  ;have  rapidly  taken  the  place  of  the  one  teacher 
schools  of  the  yesteryear  all  over  the  county. 

In  following  the  progress  of  the  schools  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  first 
consolidated  district  was  formed  by  uniting  Mt.  Hermon  and  Cold  Water 
schools.  This  model  building,  for  its  day,  conspicuously  located  on  highway 
No.  150,  three  and  one  half  miles  south  of  Concord,  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  general  public  and  proved  on  incentive  for  the  erection  of  other 
school  nouses  of  sinriliar  dimensions,  All  of  the  mon|ey  for  the  Avork  was 
not  county  and  state  money  alone,  but  interested  patrons  of  different  dis- 
tricts contributed  generously,  showing  an  ambition  for  equal  educational  ad- 
vantages for  all  vara]  children.  This  is  pix>of  that  there  existed  a  fine  com- 
munity spirit,  the  characteristic  that  develops  the  finest  citizenship.     We  ap- 
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proximate  that  as  early  as  1910,  State  High  schools  were  located  at  Wiiie- 
cofi3,  Rocky  River,  Harrisburg  and  G-eorgeville. 

One  good  practice  adopted  then  was  that  every  7th  grade  pupil  had  to 
take  the  county-wide  examination  before  permitted  to  enter  the  High  School. 
The  test  questions  were  prepared  by  the  County  Board  of  Education,  and 
disinterested  persons  graded  the  papers.  Doubtless  just  about  this  time  the 
county  commencements  were  introduced  with  splendid  results.  This  contact 
gave  an  inspiration  to  school  children  to  measure  up  100%,  according  to  the 
standard,  by  the  tim,e:  of  next  county  commencement. 

It  is  evident  that  the  superintendent  and  board  of  education  endeavored  to 
arrange  programs  to  stimulate  interest  in  public  education.  Just  prior  to 
Christmas  holidays  a  program  of  recitations,  music  and  public  speaking,  was 
history  straight,  besides  revealing  tradition  as  recorded  for  the  benefit  of  the 
future  generations.  For  that  reason  we  have  assembled  many  splendidly 
prepared  articles  of  early  history  relative  to  the  development  of  Concord 
and  Cabarrus,  that  will  not  only  prove  interesting  to  local  citizenship,  but 
to  the  readers  of  the  Uplift  beyond  the  county  line.  Nothing  less  than  a 
arranged  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  in  closer  contact  the  city  and  rural 
children — this  was  done  with  splendid  effect,  bringing  city  and  rural  chil- 
dren closer  together,  with  a  better  understanding  of  the  life  of  each. 

The  consolidation  of  school  districts  begun  when  Mr.  C.  E.  Boger,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Jackson  Training  School,  was  superintendent  of  the  county 
schools,  and  the  same  program  was  earnestly  pursued  during  the  administra- 
tion of  Superintendent  J.  B.  Robertson. 

Supt.  S.  G.  Hawfield,  a  man  of  broad  vision  and  a  splendid  educator,  took 
over  the  work  at  a  time  when  the  spirit  was  ripe  for  the  educational  ad- 
vancement of  the  rural  child,  and  in  every  instance  he  has  measured  up  to 
the  expectations  of  the  people  until  today  Cabarrus  continues  to  stand  as  one 
of  the  le'ading  educational  counties  of  the  state.  Every  high  school  and 
every  consolidated  elementary  school  with  the  exception  of  Mt.  Pleasant  is 
now  standardized.  When  Superintendent  Hawfield  came  to  Cabarrus  the  rat- 
ing of  the  teachers  ranked  81st  in  the  state,  today  within  five  yer.rs  holds 
14th  place.  At  the  same  time  there  are  only  12  other  counties  in  which  the 
current  expenses  are  less  than  that  of  Cabarrus. 

Under  the  program  of  supervision  directed  by  Miss  Elizabeth  McDonald 
Black,  there  has  been  a  rapid  improvement  in  classroom  instruction,  and  an 
enrichment  of  the  curriculum  till  the  rural  students  are  receiving  advantages 
the  equal  of  any  system  elsewhere. 
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All  of  this  is  proof  that  Superintendent  Hawfteld  has  not  permitted  the 
educational  banner  of  Cabarrus  to  trail,  but  in  other  words  Cabarrus  has 
stepped  to  the  front  and  is  taking  the  lead. 

********** 

A  DELIGHTFUL  AFTERNOON 

Last  Sunday  afternoon  during'  the  regular  devotional  service  conducted  by 
Rev.  T.  W.  Foglenian,  pastor  of  the  McGill  Street  Baptist  Church,  Concord, 
a  musical  program  of  high  oi'der  was  rendered  by  the  Masonic  Glee  Club  of 
Charlotte.  This  club  is  composed  of  members  of  the  three  Charlotte  lodges, 
Phanlanx,  No.  31;  Excelsior,  No.  261  and  Joppa,  No.  530,  and  is  directed  in 
a  very  capable  manner  by  A.  F.  Dichtenmueller,  president,  and  H.  F.  Thiel- 
ing,  organist. 

The  Masonic  fraternity  is  accepted  as  a  Christian  organization,  its  teach- 
ings being  largely  founded  upon  tenets  of  the  Bible,  and  in  the  carrying  out 
of  the  various  programs  sponsored  by  Masons  may  be  seen  a  spirit 
of  mercy  and  human  uplift,  exemplifying  the  "Fatherhood  of  God,  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man." 

The  musical  program  given  at  the  Training  School  was  a  real  treat,  fine 
voices,  and  the  splendid  presentation  of  each  number  was  a  genuine  joy. 

If  possible  to  live  in  the  midst  of  such  refining  influences  of  good  music, 
jazz  A\ould  soon  be  eliminated,  and  the  finer  taste  for  better  music  would  be 
cultivated. 

The  Glee  Club,  including  ten  members,  their  wives  and  friends,  were  also 
delighted  with  the  singing  of  our  boys,  and  their  demeanor  during  the  ren- 
dition of  the  program. 

These  many  thoughtful  attentions  upon  the  part  of  our  friends  are  high- 
ly appreciated,  and  we  tender  herewith  our  invitation  to  the  Charlotte  Ma- 
sonic Glee  Club  to  visit  the  school  again. 


A  DUTY 

A  human  interest  story  in,  a  nut-shell  shows  up  in  a  recent  criminal  case 
in  New  York  City,  proving  to  be  a  problem  for  sociologists  and  reformers  to 
handle.  The  story  as  related  by  an  exchange  is  that,  a  17-year-old  boy  who 
worked  for  an  interior  decorator,  for  $13  per  week,  giving  $10  of  it  to  his 
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mother  to  help  support  the  family  is  now  before  the  courts  for  taking  $60,- 
000  worth  of  jewels  from  the  apartment  of  a  Park  Avenue  millionaire.  His 
home  as  described  is  on  a  run-down  street,  surrounded  by  ware  houses,  cheap 
shops,  garages  and  old  tenement  houses  from  which  the  paint  is  peeling.  The 
complex  social  organization  is  responsible  for  a  crime  of  this  kind.  It  takes 
extremes  of  poverty  to  produce  such  dissatisfaction,  and  extremes  of  wealth 
to  offer  opportunities  in  abundance  for  lawlessness.  Doubtless  the  business 
engaged  in  placed  the  young  boy  in  a  position  to  cater  to  the  wealthiest.  The 
contrast  was  great  as  he  enljered  his  home  after  a  day's  toil  for  the  real 
necessities  sufficient  to  keep  soul  and  body  intact.  But,  his  desire  and  ambi- 
tion for  better  things  were  latent,  and  possibly  inherited  from  forebears  who 
previously  enjoyed  all  of  the  comforts  that  money  could  give.  It  takes  a 
strong  and  steady  hand  to  guide  the  many  youths  of  today  who  have  been 
confronted  with  many  such  temptations. 

The  New  York  editor  charitably  said  the  theft  was  stupidly  conducted, 
showing  the  young  fellow  was  not  addicted  to  crime.  He  pocketed  the  glit- 
tering jewels  from  curiosity  and  then  becoming  frightened  never  attempted 
to  sell  them  before  the  arrest. 

The  story  continues  that  the  mother  was  crushed  to  find  'her  son  guilty  of 
theft.  He  was  her  only  means  of  support.  It  is  hard  to  believe  a  boy  is  all 
bad  who  gives  out  of  the  small  stipend,  $13  weekly,  .$10  of  that  amount  to 
mother 

Under  such  circumstances  to  know  what  to  do  is  the  question.  A  prison 
sentence  will  doubtless  make  of  this  youth  a,  hardened  criminal.  Yet  punish- 
ment must  be  meted  out  for  wrong  doing.  There  is  but  one  place  for  such 
cases  and  that  is  a  home  similar  to  the  Jackson  Training  School  in  the  midst 
of  fine  influence  and  splendid  training.  Such  schools  in  every  state  in  the 
Union  are  as  essential  to  society  as  our  system  of  education.  Certain  con- 
ditions are  going  to  produce  crime  as  long  as  such  are  permitted  to  continue, 
and  correctional  institutions  for  the  salvation  of  wayward  youths  are  neces- 
sary. Such  work  is  practical  religion,  and  if  it  is  christian  duty  to  educate, 
it  is  joist  as  much  a  duty  to  educate  and  reform  if  possible  the  class  subject- 
ed to  temptations.  Reformation  is  the  by-product  of  Christian  training  and 
teaching. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

With  Old  Hurrygraph 


"In  the  springtime  of  youth,  oh, 

the  plans  that  we  make 
Through    the    hours    that  are 

measured  in  song; 
And    winding    and    far    are    the 

paths  that  we  take, 
For  life  is  so  long — so  long! 

In   the   autumn  of  age    how    we 

anxiously   haste 
Our  tasks  without  rest  or  relief ; 
And  never  a  moment  then  dare 

we  to  Avaste, 
For  life  is  so  brief — so  brief ! " 

— o — 
The  great  idea  in  life    is    to    live 
right.    You'll  be  able  to  die,  all  right. 
— o — ■ 
As  a  rule  the  man  who  prides  him- 
self  on   saying  just   what   he   thinks, 
does   a  good   deal   more   saying   than 
thinking. 

Hear  the  other  side.  Even  if  you 
chance  to  be  right,  it  will  be  good 
for  you  to  learn  also  this  fact — that 
there  is  more  than  one  point  of  view 
in  this  ever-improving  world. 
— o — ■ 

Don't  regard  a  man  with  disfavor 
merely  because  he  differs  from  your 
political,  religious  or  social  theories. 
Probably  you  both  believe  only  that 
which  you  were  taught,  and  perhaps 
neither  believes  truly. 
— o — 

When  clouds  obscure  the  sun  tem- 
porarily, we  know  they  will  not  shut 
out  the  light  forever.  When  trou- 
bles eclipse  the  brightness  of  life  we 
are  prone  to  worry  and  fear  they 
will  never  end.  Bear  in  mind  that 
life  can  not  be  all  sunshine,  neither 


can  it  be  all  shadows.  We  must  take 
life  as  it  comes  to  us  daily,  and  in 
all  things  rejoice  that  it  is  as  well 
with  us  as  it  is.  A  lot  of  times  it 
might  be  worse. 

A  representative  in  Congress  wants 
to  put  Mr.  Hoover's  picture  on  the 
new  three  cent  stamps  because  he 
says  that  it  was  the  way  the  present 
administration  has  handled  things 
that  makes  the  raising  of  letter  post- 
age from  two  to  three  cents  neces- 
sary. They  do  think  up  some  of  the 
oddest  things  in  Congress.  But  who 
knows?  The  President  may  look  like 
three  cents  after  the  November  elec- 
tion. 

In  Washington  they  are  talking 
about  a  big  vote  in  November.  Well, 
let  'em  talk.  .  The  vote  should  be  im- 
mense. Voting  will  be  about  the  on- 
ly thing  we  won't  have  to  pay  tax 
on. 

— o — • 

Now  comes  along  a  Danish  critic 
and  declares  that  movies  are  de- 
signed for  the  entertainment  of  nit- 
wits. It's  evident  that  either  the 
movies  or  the  critics  are  rotten  in 
Denmark. 

•  — o — 

A  Paris  court  has  ruled  that  a 
wife  has  no  right  to  open  her  hus- 
b  a  n  d's  letters.  Unfortunately  for 
some  husbands,  American  wives  are 
not  within  that  court's  jurisdiction. 
— o — 

A  new  national  organization  has 
been  named  "The  Silent  Women  of 
America."  Would  you  believe  such 
a  thing  possible?     Strangely  enough, 
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it   is   not    composed    of     deaf-mutes. 
I'll  wager  a  cookie  that  it  won't  be 
silent   for  three   days. 
— o — 

A  New  York  man  has  been  sent  to 
prison  for  stealing  an  accordion. 
But  the  neighbors  of  the  owner  would 
probably  give  the  thief  a  vote  of 
thanks. 

— o — 

A  scientist  thinks  sleep  is  a  form 
of  intoxication.  Woe  unto  the  mar- 
ried man  who  talks  loosely  while  un- 
der the  influence.  He  is  destined 
for  a  rude  awakening. 
— o — 
Jews  and  Arabs  are  squabbling 
about  that  wailing  wall  again.  It 
seems  that  they  Avill  never  get  caught 
up  with  their  mailing.  Better  move 
that  Avail  over  to  America  and  give 
our  mailers  a  chance  to  Avail  out  their 
wailings. 

— o — 

So  Congress  is  going  to  raise  post- 
age to  three  cents.  This  Avill  be  hard 
on  people  Avho  do  their  begging  by 
letter,  to  raise  the  extra  cent.  But 
Uncle  Sam  wants  your  last  copper, 
and  then  some.  Spring  poets  Avill 
suffer,  too.  They  won't  be  able  to 
get  so  much  of  their  "stuff'"  to  mar- 
ket. Maybe  the  shops  will  not  send 
out  so  many  bills,  as  it  Avill  cost 
them  one  cent  more.  Perhaps  it  Avill 
cause  somewhat  of  a  stop  to  the 
ceaseless  Aoav  of  propaganda  that 
comes  in  daily  and  finds  its  way  into 
the  waste-basket  in  the  postoffices 
AAThere    received,    without    being   read. 


It  all  reminds  me  that  there  is  good 

in  everything  if  one  but  looks  for  it. 

— o — 

I  notice  that  in  a  recent  automo- 
bile accident  the  car  in  which  one  of 
the  occupants  AAas  killed  Avas  declar- 
ed by  the  police  afterwards  to  have 
had  the  right  of  way.  Right  or 
wrong,  one  to  save  himself  from  the 
hoodlums  that  come  tearing  along  re 
gardless,  must  not  be  on  the  road 
at  all.  Why  is  it  that  the  car  that 
has  the  right  of  way  gets  the  worst 
of  it  ?  Maybe  for  the  same  reason 
that  the  innocent  bystander  is  the 
one  shot,  and  the  good  swimmer  gets 
drowned.  If  I  were  driving  "a  car, 
I'd  drive  as  though  I  didn't  haATe 
the  right  of  way  over  everything, 
including  chickens,  cats,  earthworms, 
June  bugs  and  caterpillars. 
— o — ■ 

There  is  a  rumor  around  Washing- 
ton that  a  certain  senator  from 
North  Dakota,  threatens  to  bolt  the 
Republican  party.  Other  statesmen 
are  darkly  rumored  to  be  ready  to 
bolt  the  Democratic  party.  Every- 
body has  the  right  to  bolt  anything 
a  n  d  everything  they  please  these 
days,  but  I'd  like  to  know  Avhere  in 
the  heck  are  they  going  to  bolt  to? 
Anxiously  scanning  the  horizon  I 
can't  see  any  place  that  looks  any 
better  than  where  Are  are.  Or  any 
AA*orse.  If  bolting  becomes  fashion- 
able, we  may  expect  to  see  politi- 
cians going  over  the  country  like 
grasshoppers. 


Yon.  must  win  on  the  ground  where  you  stand.  The  thought  that  you 
could  be  a  hero  somewhere  else  is  only  a  dream.  Heroism  cannot 
chco^e  iti  setting.  It  d°velor>s  frequently  in  most  incongruous  sur- 
roundings and  at  unexpected  times. — Young  People. 
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HISTORY  OF  RURAL  EDUCATION  IN 
CABARRUS  COUNTY,  1841-1931 

By  Elizabeth  McDonald  Black 


To  think  that  there  are  many  who 
have  actually  witnessed  the  progress 
of  Rural  Education  in  our  county — 
irom  the  log  school  house  to  the 
consolidated  brick  school — one  real- 
izes that  this  growth  has  been  re- 
markable. Records  show  that  Ca- 
barrus County  has  tried  to  keep  in 
step  with  school  legislation.  She 
has  not  advanced  as  rapidly  as  some 
of  her  sister  counties;  but,  if  the 
revival  begun  in  1927  continues,  she 
will  step  f  o  r  w  a  r  d  rapidly  in  the 
ranks.  It  is  most  gratifying  that 
the  time  is  dawning  when  the  rural 
boys  and  girls  will  have  equal  op- 
portunities with  the  urban  boys  and 
girls. 

The  earliest  records  of  the  rural 
schools  of  this  county  are  found  in 
the  minutes  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion dating  back  to  1841.  This  was 
in  accordance  with  the  enactment  of 
the  first  public  school  law  in 
North  Carolina  passed  in  1839.  Un- 
der this  law  provision  was  made  for 
an  election  in  each  of  the  several 
counties  to  ascertain  the  voice  of 
the  people  on  the  subject  of  schools. 
This  election  was  held  in  August, 
1839  and  Cabarrus  County  adopted 
the  scheme  outlined  in  the  law,  the 
underlying  principle  of  support  be- 
ing  that  of  a  combination  of  local 
taxation  and  income  from  the  Lit- 
erary Fund.  From  1841  to  1858  the 
schools  were  spoken  of  a.s  the  Com- 
mon Schools.  The  board  was  com- 
posed of  eight  men,  called  Superin- 
tendents of  Common  Schools.  Their 
duties     seem    to    have    been   chieflv 


concerned  with  locating  districts; 
seeing  that  committeemen  were  elect- 
ed properly;  and  appropriating  the 
school  funds  equally  among  the  vari- 
ous districts.  In  locating  the  origi- 
nal districts  a  census  was  made  and 
division  took  place  where  there  were 
eighty  children  from  five  to  twenty- 
one  years  old.  Thirty-six  districts 
were  determined  and  a  teacher  Avas 
alloted  for  each  district.  These  dis- 
tricts gradually  increased  until  in 
1877  fifty-two  were  reported.  A  sum 
ranging  from  $13.00  to  $'17.00  was 
given  to  each  district;  "for  the  pur- 
pose of  paying  school  teacher,  build- 
ing school  house,  "  or  purchasing 
school  site." 

In  this  early  period  the  responsi- 
bility of  running  the  school*  seems 
to  have  been  invested  entirely  in  the 
committemen.  These  officers  were 
elected  at  regularly  election  periods, 
held   by  commissioners. 

The  first  county  superintendent, 
Rev.  James  H.  Thorn  well,  was  elect- 
ed in  June,  1881.  Rov.  Thorn  well 
served  in  this  office  for  only  live 
months,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  T.  H.  Smith.  Rev.  Smith  re- 
signed in  1885,  and  Professor  H.  T. 
J.  Lr.dvig  was  elected.  The  super- 
intendent's duties  Avere  for  part 
time  only,  for  he  was  ordered  by  the 
board  to  visit  schools  at  his  descre- 
tion  and  to  be  in  his  office  one  Sat- 
urday each  month.  It  Avas  in  1901 
that  the  superintendent  Avas  first  em- 
ployed for  his  entire  time.  The  sala- 
ries of  these  early  superintendents 
Avas  based    on    the    number  of  days 
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given  to    school    work,    and    ranged 
from  a  few  dollars  to  $33.00  a  month. 

In  1886  one  of  the  greatest  educa- 
tors in  the  history  of  the  state  of 
North  Carolina,  J.  P.  Cook,  became 
Superintendent  of  Schools.  He 
served  as  superintendent  until  1895; 
and  also  as  Chairman  of  County 
Board  of  Education  from  1901  until 
1903,  and  from  1907  to  1912.  To  this 
man  of  great  vision,  lover  of  child 
life,  a  real  educator,  this  county  is 
greatly  indebted  for  his  services.  In 
his  letter  of  resignation  he  expres- 
ses truthfully  the  tribute  the  county 
should  pay  him;  "My  life  since  ear- 
ly youth  has  been  inconstant  touch 
with  the  public  schools  of  Cabarrus 
— as  a  teacher,  county  superinten- 
dent, county  examiner,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  county  board  of  education 
...  .1  love  the  cause  of  the  child 
in  general,  I  particularly  love  that 
cause  as  it  effects  the  Cabarrus 
Child." 

The  first  qualification  required  for 
teachers  was  noted  in  1857  where 
the  records  stated,  "that  no  com- 
mittee shall  employ  a  teacher  with- 
out a  certificate  from  the  examining 
school  committee." 

The  r]st  mention  >f  public  schools 
was  ma«1e  in  1858  when  the  chairman 
of  the  board  of  supperintendents 
was  ordered  to  visit  the  public 
schools  and  report  to  the  next  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  board. 

As  no  statistical  reports  appeared 
until  1886-1887  facts  concerning  the 
schools  up  until  that  time  are  vague. 
In  1857  there  were  two  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  six  children  ac 
cording  to  the  census,  and  37%  cents 
was  allowed  for  each  child.  The  to- 
tal school  fund  increased  from  $1,- 
014-86  in  1856  to  $3,283.58  in  1859. 
In   1859   there    must    have    been   ap- 


proximately forty-four  teachers  in 
Cabarrus  County,  for  an  order  was 
given  for  forty-four  copies  of  the 
Journal  of  Education  published  at 
Greensboro,   N.   C. 

In  1895  the  county  board  of  edu- 
cation turned  over  all  records,  pa- 
pers, etc.,  to  the  county  commission- 
ers and  for  two  years  the  affairs  of 
the  schools  seemed  to  have  rested 
in  their  hands. 

In  1897  the  county  reorganized  in- 
to twelve  school  districts  with  boun- 
daries to  correspond  with  that  of  the 
townships.  Rev.  H.  T.  J.  Ludwig 
was  called  supervisor.  He  was  or- 
dered not  to  visit  schools  except 
when  specially  called,  and  to  be  in 
office  one  Saturday  each  month.  In 
1899  he  was  again  spoken  .of  as 
Superintendent.  The  years  1899  to 
1901  were  a  period  of  short  terms 
for  the  following  superintendents : 
W.  W.  Morris,  M.  B.  Stickley,  and 
J.  D.  Lentz.  In  July  1901  Charles 
E.  Boger,  one  of  the-  outstanding 
superintendents  in  the  ^history  of  the 
county  was  elected  and  served  in  this 
capacity  until  1913.  More  interest 
was  manifested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  schools  than  in  any  former  peri- 
od. Consolidation  of  one-t  e  a  c  h  e  r 
schools  to  two-teacher  schools  was 
done  on  a  large  scale  and  new  school 
houses  were  built.  Regular  teach- 
ers' meetings  were  held  in  which 
practical  questions  were  discussed 
and  inspirational  lectures  given.  Su- 
perintendent Boger  published  a  pam- 
phlet for  the  year  1912-13,  in  which 
he  shows  "the  progress-encouraging 
signs."  The  enrollment  and  attend- 
ance were  the  greatest  evidences  that 
the  schools  were  accomplishing  that 
for  which  they  had  been  established. 
The  first  county  commencement  was 
held  during1  his   administration.     Mr. 
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Boger  resigned  in  1913  to  become 
Superintendent  of  the  Jackson  Train- 
ing School.  Mr.  David  S.  Lippard 
then  became  Superintendent  for  a 
short  time  and  was  succeeded  by  J. 
B.  Robertson,  who  served  until  1927. 
Mr.  Robertson  did  a  great  deal  to 
advance  the  high  schools  program  of 
consolidation.  He  made  the  first 
county-wide  plan  of  consolidation, 
but  this  plan  only  included  the  high 
schools.  In  1927  the  most  progres- 
sive superintendent  in  the  course  of 
the  county's  history  was  elected,  Mr. 
S.  Gr.  Hawfield.  Through  his  inter- 
est and  untiring  efforts  great  ad- 
vancement has  been  made  in  every 
field.  Under  his  leadership  the  Ca- 
barrus schools  have  been  transform- 
ed from  poorly  equipped,  single  room 
affairs  to  a  rank  among  the  best  in 
the  state. 

Among  those  who  have  contribut- 
ed towards  the  development  of  the 
rural  schools  there  is  none  who  has 
served  as  "well  or  more  faithfully 
than  Chairman  W.  R.  Odell,  who 
w  a  s  elected  to  this  office  in  1912, 
and  has  served  continually  through 
the  present  year.  It  was  decidedly 
fitting  that  one  of  the  handsomest 
consolidated  high  schools  of  the 
county  should  bear  the  name  of  Mr. 
Odell.  Mr.  Odell's  administration 
benefitted  to  an  extent  from  the  gen- 
eral educational  awakening  in  the 
state,  but  it  was  his  personal  work 
and  determined  stand  for  something' 
better  and  more  in  keeping  with  the 
county's  needs  that  finally  resulted 
in  throwing  off  the  one  and  two 
teacher  yoke  from  the  scholastic  neck 
of  the  county.  The  Odell  school  will 
stand  through  the  years  as  a  mem- 
orial to  the  loyalty  of  Mr.  Odell, 
and  at  the  same  time  be  a  beacon 
to    future    generations     who    might 


question   the    advisability    of    educa- 
tional progress. 

Consolidation 
As  early  as  1886  consolidation 
was  though  of.  The  minutes  order- 
ed the  secretary  to  prepare  a  state- 
ment urging  the  committeemen  to 
take  into  consideration  the  best  plan 
for  consolidation.  However,- the  small 
schools  continued  to  exist  and  origi- 
nate. During  the  period  of  Supt. 
Boger's  administration  a  few  schools 
were  consolidated  from  one  teacher 
to  two  teachers  and  several  were  dis- 
continued altogether.  In  1911  the 
first  map  was  made  in  order  to  work 
out  a  plan  of  consolidation.  In  Aug- 
ust, 1925  a  county-wide  plan  of 
school  organization  Avorked  out  by 
Supt.  Robertson  as  applied  to  the 
consolidated  high  schools,  was  adopt- 
ed. 

In  1927  a  county-wide  survey  was 
ordered  to  be  made  by  Mr.  A.  M. 
Proctor  of  Duke  University  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  program  of 
consolidation.  This  survey  was  com- 
pleted and  the  county-wide  plan  adopt- 
ed May  29th,  1928."  This  plan  guar- 
anteed standard  instruction  for  the 
elementary  children  of  the  county,  as 
well  as  the  high  school.  The  adop- 
tion of  this  program  marked  a  com- 
plete turning  point  in  the  develop- 
ment of  rural  education.  Since  then 
consolidation  has  advanced  as  rapid- 
ly as  room  could  be  provided. 

When  this  program  began  there 
were  fifty-two  schools  and  this  num- 
ber has  been  decreased  to  twenty- 
seven  in  1930-31.  When  completed 
there  will  be  nine  school  attendance 
districts  containing  seventeen  school 
buildings,  in  seven  of  which  high 
school  instruction  will  be  carried  on. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  a  uniform  tax  rate 
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will  be  adopted  thereby  giving  an 
e  q  n  a  1  chance  for  a  term  of  eight 
months  for  every  school.  This  is  the 
only  democratic  and  just  plan.  The 
following  table  gives  an  idea  of  the 
differences  in  the  various  districts. 
The  taxable  wealth  per  child  in  the 


school  districts  of  the  county  is  list- 
ed as  follows:  ^j 
Bethel,  $1,060;  Roberta,  $2,360; 
Poplar  Tent,  $2,810 ;  Hartsell  $3,600 ; 
Gilwood,  $3,800;  Winecoff,  $4,000; 
Harrisburg,  $8,150. 


NUMBER  AND  TYPES  OF  SCHOOLS 


No.  of  Schools 

Log 

Frame 

Brick 
No.  of 

one-teacher  schools 
two-teacher 
three-teacher 
four-teacher 
five-teacher 
sis-teacher 
seven  or  more 


1887      1902      1907       1912      1922      1927      1931 


50 

12 

38 

0 

50 


51 

5 

46 

0 

34 
11 


43 
0 

43 
0 

33 
17 


44 
0 

44 
0 

29 
22 


51 
0 

50 
1 

14 

23 

5 

9 


56 
0 

50 
6 

14 

23 

6 

12" 


27 

19 

18 

9 

7 
6 
1 
2 
2 


The    records    up    to    1920    showed 
only  tAvo  classes  of  schools,  one-teach- 
er and  two  or  more  teachers. 
Transportation 

Transportation  of  school  children 
began  in  this  county  in  1926. 
Nineteen  busses  were  used  and 
all  but  one  were  used  for  high 
school  pupils.  After  the  reorganiza- 
tion in  1927  the  number  of  busses 
have  been  increased  in  proportion  to 
consolidations.  In  1929-30  the  num- 
ber of  trucks  used  was  forty-one. 
1,975  children  were  transported  or 
29%  of  the  total  enrollment.  The 
daily  mileage  was  1,202  for  160  days. 
The  total  cost  of  transportation  in 
1928-29  was  $11,884.88,  an  annual 
average  cost  of  $8.17  per  pupil  or 
5.1  cents  daily  per  pupil.  Successful 
consolidation  is  dependent  upon  suc- 
cessful    transportation,    and    if     the 


amount  seems  high,  it  must  be  kept 

in  mind    that    this    is    necessary,  if 

equal  opportunities  are  to  be  given. 

Length  of  Term 

The  first  public  school  law  did  not 
specify  any  length  of  terms,  neither 
do  the  early  records  give  any  record 
of  the  length  of  terms.  The  first 
statistical  report  of  the  county  in  18- 
87  gave  the  term  as  twelve  weeks. 

The  General  Assembly  of  1913 
made  two  contributions  towards  in- 
creasing the  school  term:  first,  it 
created  the    State    Equalizing  Fund. 

The  purpose  of  this  fund  was  to 
lengthen  the  school  term  by  bringing 
the  term  in  every  district  in  the 
state  to  an  equal  length  of  a  min- 
imum of  six  months,  or  as  near  there- 
to as  the  funds  would  provide.  Sec- 
ond, this  assembly  passed  an  improv- 
ed compulsory  attendance  act  requir- 
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ing  all  children  between  eight  and 
twelve  years  of  age  to  attend  school 
at  least  four  months  each  year. 

The   average  length    of    term    has 
gradually     increased    and     this     has 


been  due  largely  to  the  increased 
support  given  by  local  tax  districts. 
The  following  table  shows  the  in- 
crease in  enrollment,  average  daily 
attendance,  and  length  of  term: 


1887   1902   1907   1912  .  1917   1922   1927   1931 


Census  1189 

Enrollment  2465 

Av.  Daily  Att.  2045 
Av.  length  of 
term  in  days — 
county  60 

Local  Tax  Dists. 


3807 

4009 

4727 

6160 

'6347 

7517 

7994 

2585 

2817 

3518 

4351 

5385 

5205 

5641 

1796 

1744 

2381 

3130 

4045 

4568 

4695 

60 

96 

96 

110 

122 

125 

137 

136 

122 

140 

147 

134 

160 

In    1930-31    4154    pupils    were    in 
daily    attendance    in    eight-months 
schools;  456  pupils  were  in  daily  at- 
tendance in  six-months  schools. 
Rural  High  Schools 

No  feature  of  the  rural  school  work 
has  shown  such  marvelous  develop- 
ment within  the  last  few  years  as 
have  the  high  schools.  Until  the 
new  building's  were  erected  there  was 
only  very  meager  high  school  facili- 
ties offered  to  the  children  of  the 
rural  districts.  In  fact  to  the  year 
1927-28,  there  was  only  one  rural 
standard  high  school  in  the  county, 
and  this  was  at  Kannapolis.  All  oth- 
er children  living  in  the  rural  dis- 
districts  and  desiring  the  advantages 
of  standard  instruction  were  forced 
to  attend  the  city  high  school,  or  pay 
exorbitant  prices  in  some  private 
high   sehool. 

Today  the  county  boasts  of  six 
standard  rural  high  schools.  Each 
of  these  is  under  the  direction  of  a 
well  trained  principal,  and  the  facul- 
ty in  every  instance  except  one  is 
composed  of  teachers  Avho  are  college 
graduates.     In  the  vear  1926-27.  the 


first  year  the  new  buildings  were 
used,  there  were  only  twenty-two 
teachers  in  the  high  school  depart- 
ment, whereas  today  there  are  thir- 
ty-seven teachers  engaged  in  the  in- 
struction of  high  school  students.  In 
other  Avords,  the  county  school  bud- 
get of  today  must  provide,  not  only 
for  the  instruction  of  the  elementary 
children,  as  in  former  days,  but  it  is 
necessary  now  to  employ  a  net  gain 
of  fifteen  teachers  more  in  the  high 
schools  of  the  county  than  were  em- 
ployed only  three  years  ago.  In  the 
meantime  had  it  not  been  possible 
through  the  elimination  of  teachers 
by  consolidating  the  elementary 
school,  the  total  school  budget  today 
would  far  exceed  what  it  actually 
amounts  to.  By  grouping  the  schools 
together  there  are  today  213  teachers 
as  compared  with  225  in  the  year 
1927-28,  although  there  has  been  a 
gain  of  fifteen  in  the  high  school.  To 
show  that  the  people  of  the  county 
have  demanded  an  increase '  in  the 
high  school  facilities,  the  table  be- 
low is  presented : 
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Years 

High  School 

%  in  average 

%  of  total 

No.  Graduates 

Enrollment 

Daily  Att. 

in  H,  8. 

1925-26 

283 

85.5 

3.2 

37 

1926-27 

551 

82.0 

9.6 

49 

1927-28 

709 

78.8 

10.9 

69 

1928-29 

769 

80.8 

12.1 

96 

1929-30 

911 

85.5 

15.5 

134 

1930-31 

1005 

85.3 

15.3 

128 

Standardization 

The  consolidated  schools  have  been 
working  towards  standardization 
since  1927.  In  that  year  all  of  the 
high  schools  were  accredited.  From 
1928  to  1931  six  elementary  schools 
have  met  the  requirements.  This 
program  of  development  has  meant 
much  to  the  schools  in  a  great  many 
ways :  an  up-to-date  library  had  to 
be  supplied;  the  course  of  study  had 
to  embrace  all  of  the  subjects  in  the 
state  course  of  study,  including  mu- 
sic, drawing,  and  physical  educa- 
tion; the  rating  of  the  teachers  had 
to  be  increased;  the  buildings  had 
to  be  in  first  class  condition,  stand- 
ard equipment  had  to  be  supplied  for 
the  primary  departments. 

The  Hartsell  school  had  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  first  elementary 
school  to  become  standardized.  The 
next  year  the  Harrisburg  and  Mclver 
schools  met  the  requirements  and 
were  soon  followed  by  Wineeoff  and 
Bethel  schools.  The  W.  R.  Odell 
school,  the  most  recently  built  and 
consolidated,  met  the  requirements 
the  first  year  in  its  history. 

Three  thousand  two  hundred  forty- 
seven  pupils  were  enrolled  in  1930-31 
in  standard  elementary  schools;  one 
thousand  five  (total  high  school  en- 
rollment) were  enrolled  in  standard 
high  schools. 

Training  of  Teachers 

In  the  first  table  of  public   school 


statistics  in  North  Carolina  given  to 
the  public  in  1853  Cabarrus  County 
Avas  reported  as  having  sixteen  li- 
censed teachers,  and  the  average  sal- 
ary was  reported  as  $16.00  to  $20.00 
per  month. 

With  the  advent  of  the  office  of 
superintendent  in  Cabarrus  County 
in  1881  came  the  local  institutes  held 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  teach- 
ers' training.  These  were  held  an- 
nually until  1917.  These  must  have 
been  beneficial  for  such  instruction 
as  Dr.  Chas.  D.  Mclver,  Supt.  J. 
Y.  Joyner  and  Supt.  A.  T.  Allen  were 
among  those  who  held  these  insti- 
tutes. 

In  1904-5  the  number  of  teachers 
employed  was  fifty-seven.  The  num- 
ber of  these  having  a.  college  diplo- 
ma was  five;  the  number  having  nor-, 
mal  training  was  four;  the  number 
having  high  school  dipiamas  was  sev- 
en. This  gradually  increased  until 
1912-13  when  out  of  a  total  of  eigh- 
ty-five teachers,  twenty-four  had  nor- 
mal training  and  fifteen  had  college 
diplomas. 

The  rural  teachers  of  Cabarrus 
county  have  made  the  greatest  im- 
provement in  their  training  within 
the  past  ,five  years.  In  1924-25  the 
teachers  had  a  training  index  of 
472.3,  indicating  their  training  to  be 
an  average  of  .723  of  a  college  year. 
In  1929-30  the  index  of  scholarship 
was  675.0,  an  average  of  2.75  years 
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in  college.  In  other  words,  the  level 
of  teachers'  training-  has  been  raised 
more   than   two   years. 

Realizing  the  practical  impossibi- 
lity of  eliminating  teacher  with  lit- 
tle training  already  employed  in  the 
county,  all  teachers  with  low  certi- 
ficates were  asked  to  improve  them 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  elementary 
B  certificate  has  been  entirely  elimi- 


nated, and  this  is  astonishing  when 
eighty  teachers,  or  51.6%  of  the  to- 
tal number  employed,  held  that  rat- 
ing five  years  ago.  This  year  (1931) 
there  were  fifteen  elementary  A.  cer- 
tificates, or  11%  of  the  total,  and 
next  year  will  see  these  eliminated. 
The  following  table  shows  the  in- 
crease in  teachers'  rating  for  a  five 
year  period: 


PROGRESS  IN  CABARRUS  COUNTY  TEACHERS'  RATINGS  FOR  FIVE 

YEAR  PERIOD 


Primarv,  Gram.  Gr. 

High  School  Class      1925-26 


.1926-27     1927-28    1928-29     1929-30     1930-31 


A 

16 

23 

32' 

48 

60 

81 

B 

9.4% 
11 

13.1% 
11 

17.5% 
17 

27    % 

28 

34.5% 
41 

45.5% 
51 

C 

6.4% 
26 

6.3% 
24 

9.3% 
36 

15.8% 
32 

23.5% 

42 

28.7% 
34 

Elementary  A 

15.1% 
30 

13.8% 
34 

19.7% 
41 

18.1% 
49 

24.1% 
31 

19.1% 

12! 

Elementary  B  & 

17.5'% 
lower  89 

19.4% 
83 

22.4% 
57 

27.6% 
20 

17.8% 
0 

6.7% 
0 

51.6% 

47.4% 

30.6% 

11.3% 

0 

0 

Total  No.   Teachers 


172 


175 


183 


177 


174 


178 


Libraries 
The  General  Assembly  of  1901  in 
making  the  equalizing  fund  appro- 
priation provided  the  first  library  ap- 
propriation which  Avas  to  be  distri- 
buted on  the  principals  of  local  ef- 
fort plus  state  stimulation.  When- 
ever the  patrons  of  a  school  and  the 
county  board  of  education  each  rais- 
ed $10.00  the  state  would  also  pro- 
vide $10.00,  making  a  total  of  $30.- 
00.  Six  districts  complied  with  this 
arrangement  in  1902,  and  ninety 
books  were  bought  for  each  of  the 
six  districts,  making  a  total  of  540 
volumes.  Twenty  libraries  were  re- 
ported in  1908  with  "a  total  of  1934 


volumes. 

In  1923  the  law  provided  that  the 
state  should  donate  $50.00  for  the  es- 
tablishing of  a  library  in  a  union 
school,  whenever  the  patrons  of  this 
school  and  the  county  board  of  edu- 
cation each  had  provided  a  like 
amount.  Since  then  all  of  the  union 
schools  have  taken  advantage  of  this 
offer  more  than  once.  7840  volumes 
were  reported  in  1930-31.  Until  19- 
28  no  systematic  plan  was  used  for 
taking  care  of  the  books.  Grade  li- 
braries, composed  of  tAventy  or  more 
standard  books  suitable  for  the  grade, 
have  been  placed  in  grades  one 
through   seven   in   the  Union   schools. 
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The  smaller  schools  have  been  able 
to  secure  travelling  libraries  from 
the  State  Library  Commission.  All 
books  have  been  properlly  classified 
and  fixed  according  to  standard  li- 
brary regulations. 

Pupils  have  been  offered  reading 
certificates  and  in  the  year  1928,  678 
of  these  certificates  were  awarded. 
Pupils  were  required  to  meet  the  fol- 
lowing standards :  Grade  1  through 
3,  must  read  six  books  other  than 
the  text;  Grade  4  through  7,  ten 
books  other  than  the  text,  and  make 
written  reports  of  books  read  to  su- 
pervisor. In  1928-30,  1667  pupils  re- 
c  e  i  v  e  d  certificates.  1930-31,  1393 
certificates  were  given.  For  this 
year  the  requirements  were  raised  to 
eight  books  required  in  the  primary 
grade  and  fifteen  in  the  upper 
grades. 

Rural  Supervision 

Further  complying  with  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  ''Proctor  Plan"  a  ru- 
ral elementary  supervisor,  Miss  Eli- 
zabeth Black,  was  elected  in  1928. 
The  way  for  this  work  had  been 
paved  by  the  superintendent's  atti- 
tude towards  progressive  methods  of 
instruction  for  the  elementary 
schools.  Together  they  worked  out 
the  following  big  objectives  for  the 
schools :  first,  to  improve  classroom 
instruction  with  emphasis  on  read- 
ing; second,  to  standardize  as  far  as 
possible  the  consolidated  schools ; 
third,  to  work  on  retardation ;  fourth, 
to  unify  the  work  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. 

Using  the  union  school  as  group 
center  the  supervisor  spent  a  large 
portion  of  the  first  year  developing 
these  centers.  The  purpose  of  these 
centers  has  been  two-fold;  1st:  to 
serve  as  demonstration  schools  for 
teachers   in    small   schools,    and   2nd, 


to  create  a  desire  for  consolidated 
schools  by  showing  the  advantages 
offered  by  the  larger  type  schools. 

Two  group  meetings  are  held  each 
year  at  each  of  the  seven  centers. 
Teachers  from  surrounding  districts 
are  present  at  their  respective  cen- 
ters. The  morning  session  is  given 
over  to  observation  of  teachers  in  the 
group  center  school.  In  the  after- 
noon a  round-table  discussion  of  les- 
sons observed  and  other  pertinent 
questions  is  held  by  the  supervisor 

The  most  outstanding  accomplish- 
ment in  the  field  of  instruction  has 
been  the  interest  and  progress  in  the 
project  or  large  unit  teaching.  Over 
one  hundred  fifty  complete,  usable, 
records  of  worthwhile  projects  are 
on  file,  that  have  been  worked  out  by 
Cabarrus  County  teachers  in  the  last 
three  years.  These  projects  have  re- 
quired extensive  reading,  and  have 
encouraged  much  creative  work 
among  the  pupils.  Many  projects 
relating  to  farm  life  have  been  work- 
ed out  in  the  hope  of  encouraging 
diversified  farming  and  a  real  love 
of  farm  life  in  general. 

Teachers  have  been  encouraged  to 
submit  their  work  for  publication  in 
professional  magazines.  Several  arti- 
cles have  been  accepted  and  pub- 
lished. The  October  1929  and  Jan- 
uary 1931  issues  of  the  Progressive 
Teacher  carries  a  project  written  up 
by  one  of  our  teachers;  The  North 
Carolina  Teacher  in  the  May  1931 
issue  carries  a  writ  e-u  p  of  unit 
teaching  in  one  of  our  largest  schools ; 
The  new  N.  C.  State  course  of  study 
contains  two  of  our  projects  to  be 
used  as  models;  the  Health  Bulletin 
of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  in 
June  1930,  carried  an  article  on 
Health  Work  in  Cabarrus  County. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  reduce 
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retardation.  Each  year  pupils  have 
been  given  standard  tests.  When  a 
pupil  made  a  grade  equivalent  to 
the  grade  above  him,  he  was  promot- 
ed to  that  grade,  if  his  physical  con- 
dition and  the  teacher's  judgment 
justified  the  promotion.  Pupils  were 
regrouped  and  classified  in  order  that 
they  might  be  given  work  according 
to  their  ability.  During  the  last 
three  years,  6634  pupils  have  been 
given  standard  tests. 

An  example  of  the  benefits  of  the 
testing  program  is  cited  in  the  first 
grades  of  the  Mclver  School  in  Kan- 
napolis.  In  the  year  1929-30,  seven- 
ty-two first  graders  out  of  two  hun- 
dred twenty-two  failed  to  be  promot- 
ed. In  order  to  avoid  this  great 
number  of  failures  the  next  year 
these  first  graders  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  were  given  an  intelli- 
gence test  and  grouped  according  to 
their  ability.  At  the  end  of  the 
fourth  month  these  same  pupils  "were 
given  a  reading  test  and  regroup- 
ed. Out  of  a  total  of  280  pupils  it 
was  found  that  39  or  15%  needed  to 
be  regrouped.  A  reading  test  at 
the  end  of  the  year  helped  to  deter- 
mine promotions ;  eight  failures  were 
reported  in  comparrison  with  the 
seventy-two  of  the  previous  year. 
State  School  Facts  gives  the  cost  of 
instruction  in  Cabarrus  as  $19.39  per 
child  per  year.  To  reteach  a  child 
doubles  the  cost  of  instruction.  A 
rough  estimate  shows  that  the  prop- 
er classification  helped  to  save  the 
county  $1240.96  in  this  school  alone. 

In  1926-27,  3481  pupils  were  pro- 
moted in  the  elementary  school  while 
in  1930-31,  5153  were  promoted. 

Principals,  teachers  superintendent 
and  supervisor  have  used  every  avail- 
able agency  to  arouse  interest  in  the 
schools  and  to    keep    the    public  in- 


formed about  the  schools.  A  county 
school  paper  has  been  published  for 
the  last  three  years.  This  paper  is 
entirely  financed  by  local  advertiser, 
and  2000  copies  are  distributed  of 
each  issue.  The  primary  object  of 
this  paper  is  to  keep  taxpayers  in- 
formed regarding  school  activities 
and  school  progress.  It  has  also 
been  a  means  of  stimulating  good 
written  work  on  the  part  of  the  pu- 
pils, and  of  stimulating  competition 
among  the   schools. 

County  Commencement,  or  County 
Achievement  Day,  as  it  is  now  call- 
ed," has  been  the  best  agent  for  pro- 
motion of  the  county-wide  plan  and 
spirit.  Exhibits  of  school  work,  var- 
ious literary,  music  and  athletic  con- 
tests give  the  public  a  fair  sample  of 
the  work  of  the  rural  schools.  Com- 
munity Clubs,  Parent-Teacher  Asso- 
ciations, Visiting  Days  for  Parents, 
all  help  to  stimulate  interest  and  in- 
form parents  of  school  work. 

The  rural  supervisor's  time  is 
spent  in  visiting  schools,  conducting 
teachers'  meetings,  in  conferences 
"with  teachers  and  principals,  editing 
the  school  paper,  collecting  materials 
for  teachers,  testing,  and  helping  in 
general  whenever  she  can.  This  is 
a  necessary  position  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  rural  school  system  for: 
The  superintendent  has  all  he  can  do 
to  attend  to  the  administrative  side 
of  the  work;  the  principals  are  re- 
quired by  law  to  teach. 
Conclusion 

The  greatest  needs  of  the  rural 
system  at  present  are :  A  uniform 
tax  rate  for  eight  months  term;  new 
buildings  in  several  districts  in  or- 
der to  complete  the  program  of  con- 
solidation; additions  to  all  present 
union  schools;  naturally  more  buss- 
es to  transport  pupils. 
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THE   EARLY  HISTORY   OF   CABARRUS 

COUNTY 


By  Miss  Mary  King 


Two  hundred  years  ago  all  the 
country  from  the  Dan  to  the  Cataw- 
ba was  wild,  fertile  prairie  land. 
Where  now  there  are  great  •  forests, 
then  not  a  shrub  was  to  be   seen. 

History  does  not  tell  us  exactly 
when  the  cabins  of  the  white  men 
first  began  to  supplant  the  wigwams 
of  the  Indians.  Neither  do  the  dates 
of  the  land  patents  mark  the  time  of 
emigration,  as  in  some  cases,  the 
lands  were  occupied  a  long  period 
before  grants  were  made  and  in  oth- 
ers, patents  were  granted  before  emi- 
gration. 

But  we  know  that  before  1740 
there  were  cabins  scattered  along  the 
Catawba,  the  Hyco,  Eno  and  Haw 
rivers. 

The  inviting  nature  of  the  climate, 
the  soil,  the  abundance  of  game,  the 
good  pasture,  and  the  comparative 
quietness  of  the  Catawba  Indians ; 
in  comparison  with  Virginia's  severe 
religious  laws,  induced  many  pio- 
neers to  seek  homes  in  the  Caro- 
linas. 

The  first  settlers  here  were  Scotch- 
Irish  Presbyterians.  Most  of  them 
came  from  Pennsylvania,  some  emi- 
grated from  Charleston  and  Mary- 
land where  they  had  first  landed. 

The  two  streams  of  emigration  met 
and  formed  colonies  in  the  Caro- 
linas. 

A  brief  review  of  the  settling  of 
the  counties  will  give  a  definite  idea 
of  the  increase  of  emigration. 

Bladen  county  was  taken  from 
New  Hanover  in  1733;  in  1749  An- 
ron  was    set    off    from  Bladen.     The 


two  counties,  Anson  and  Granville, 
embraced  all  the  western  part  of  the 
state  in  1749.  Mecklenburg  was  set 
off  from  Anson  in  1762;  Rowan  from 
Anson  in  1753 ;  Cabarrus  from  Meck- 
lenburg in  1792. 

By  1745  the  settlements  in  what 
are  now  Mecklenburg  and  Cabarrus 
were  numerous  and  by  1750,  the  set- 
tlements grew  dense  for  a  frontier, 
and  formed  themselves  into  congre- 
gations. 

Rocky  River  was  probably  the  first 
one  formed,  with  Sugar  Creek  close- 
ly following.  Sugar  Creek  was  first 
called  by  the  Indian  name  "Sugaw." 

Poplar  Tent  was  another  Scotch- 
Irish  settlement  on  the  outskirts  of 
Rocky  River?  However,  Poplar  Tent 
had  a  separate  congregation.  They 
called  their  settlement  Poplar  Tent 
because1  a  tent  was  used  for  a  church 
for  a  long  time. 

About  five  years  later  a  colony  of 
Crermans  came  from  Pennsylvania 
and  settled  near  their  Scotch-Irish 
friends.  They  had  heard  good  re- 
ports from  the  Scotch-Irish  of  this 
new  wilderness  and  they  journeyed 
southward  in  companies.  They  set- 
tled on  what  is  now  know  as  Dutch 
Buffalo  Creek  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Cabarrus  county.  They  built  cab- 
ins and  then  a  church  and  a  school- 
house. 

The  Crermans,  like  the  Scotch-Irish, 
came  in  a  company,  with  loaded 
wagons,  driving  their  cattle,  sheep 
and  hogs  before  them.  They  formed 
a  colony,  and  they  were  industrious 
farmers,  and  soon  had  an  abundance 
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of  everything. 

Some  of  the  names  of  the  first 
settlers  in  Cabarrus  have  been  pre- 
served  and  their  descendants  are 
among  us  today.  Among  the  Scotch- 
Irish  we  find  that  Col.  Bob  Harris, 
his  brother,  Sam  Harris,  William 
White  and  brothers,  James  and  Ar- 
chibald; David  Caldwell  and  Adam 
Alexander.  Others,  came  but  their 
names  are  not  mentioned  with  the 
exception  of  the  Morrison  brothers, 
who  came  direct  from  Scotland,  af- 
ter a  brief  sojourn  in  Pennsylvania. 
Among  the  Germans  the  name  Bar- 
ringer  was  prominent.  Blackwelder, 
Cline,  Kluttz  and  many  others  are 
mentioned. 

Daring  the  Revolutionary  War  a 
number  of  Hessian  soldiers  deserted 
at  the  siege  of  Savannah,  and  came 
north  to  this  German  settlement. 
Here  they  intermarried  and  settled. 

So  we  see  that  the  western  part  of 
whft  is  now  Cabarrus  county  was 
entirely  Scotch-Irish  and  the  eastern 
part   German. 

The  early  colonial  and  Revolution- 
ary history  of  Cabarrus  is  the  his- 
tory of  Mecklenburg,  as  Cabarrus 
was  then  a  part  of  Mecklenburg. 

Those  were  days  of  log  cabins  and 
plain  fare.  But  the  people  were  a 
dress-loving  people  and  one  young 
man,  a  tailor  from  Pennsylvania, 
John  McKnitt  Alexander,  plied  his 
trade  so  well  that  he  became  one  of 
the  richest  men  in  the  country 
around. 

The  trading  was  done  mostly  in 
skins.  Few  of  the  people  had  much 
money,  and  many  had  none.  Skins 
of  deer  and  Buffalo  were  taken  on 
pack  horses  to  Charleston  and  Phila- 
delphia. 

There  were  no  places  of  amuse- 
ment and  nearly  all  came  to  church. 


Some  of  the  farmers  came  as  far  as 
fifteen  miles  to  services.  In  those 
days  they  had  long  sermons,  usually 
two  hours  long;  and  there  were  al- 
ways two  sermons,  with  an  intermis- 
sion for  lunch. 

The  first  preacher  at  Rocky  River 
was  Mr.  Alexander  Craighead  and  he 
is  said  to  have  been  the  solitary  min- 
ister between  the  Yadkin  and  Ca- 
tawba. 

Foote  says  :  ''  Craighead  formed  the 
principles  both  civic  and  religious  in 
no  measure  of  degree  of  a  race  of 
men  that  feared  God,  feared  not  la- 
bor and  hardship,  or  the  face  of 
man,  a  race  that  sought  for  freedom 
and  property  in  the  wilderness ;  hav- 
ing found  them,  rejoiced;  race  capa- 
ble of  great  excellence,  mental  and 
physical,  whose  minds  could  con- 
ceive the  glorious  idea  of  independ- 
ence, and  whose  convention  an- 
nounced to  the  world  in  1775,  and 
whose  hands  sustained  it  in  the  try- 
ing scenes  of  the  Revolution." 

Charlotte  was  made  the  county 
seat  of  Meek  lenburg  in  1762,  and  of 
course  our  county  seat  until  1792. 

History  says  that  no  part  of  North 
Carolina  was  more  forward  in  the 
cause  of  liberty,  than  this  immediate 
section,  now  known  as  Cabarrus.  At 
the  convention  in  Charlotte  in  May, 
1775,  when  the  Mecklenburg  Decla- 
ration was  declared  and  drawn  up 
this  section  of  the  county  was  well 
represented  and  joined  heartily  in 
the  Declaration   of  Independence. 

The  Scotch-Irish  were  most  loyal, 
for  in  1771,  the  Black  Boys  destroy- 
ed Governor  Tryon  's  ammunition. 
Phifer's  Hill,  three  miles  west  of 
Concord  was  the  scene  of  the  explo- 
sion, Major  James  White,  William 
and  John  White,  brothers,  William 
White,  a  cousin,  Bob  Caruthers,  Bob 
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Davis,  Ben  Cochran  and  Jas.  Ash- 
more  and  Joshua  Hadley  were  the 
nine  Black  Boys. 

The  ammunition  was  bound  from 
Charleston  to  Hillsboro,  the  capitol 
of  the  state  at  that  time.  There 
were  three  or  four  wagon  loads  of 
it.  The  boys  blackened  themselves, 
took  Mr.  White's  horse,  stove  in  the 
kegs,  made  a  train  of  powder,  fired 
a  pistol  in  it  and  an  explosion  fol- 
lowed. 

Governor  Tryon  offered  rewards 
for  the  capture  of  any  of  the  Black 
Boys,  and  two  members  broke  their 
solemn  oath  and  confessed. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War, 
St.  Johns,  as  the  Germans  called 
their  colony,  and  Rocky  River  con- 
tributed many  soldiers  to  the  cause 
of  liberty. 

Although  the  settlements  were  not 
attacked  by  the  British  they  were 
annoyed  by  the  Tories.  John  Paul 
Barringer  took  the  lead  against  the 
Tories  and  one  night  he  was  drag- 
ged from  his  bed  and  sent  a  prison- 
er to  Camden. 

The  P  h  i  f  e  r  s,  Whites,  Harrises, 
Alexanders,  Morrisons  and  many 
others  fought  for  their  country. 
Some  rose  high  in  leadership  and  be- 
came  noted   for  bravery  and   daring. 

After  the  Revolution  the  country 
began  to  look  ahead  into  the  future. 
They  wanted  their  children  educat- 
ed. The  attempts  to  found  Queens 
College  at  Charlotte  before  the  Rev- 
olution had  failed.  History  says  that 
the  Scotch-Irish  were  largely  instru- 
mental in  founding  the  University. 
Davidson  College  was  also  founded 
by  the  Scotch-Irish  some  45  years 
later/  The  Germans  wanted  their 
children  to  be  educated,  too,  and  in 
1773  they  sent  to  Germany  for  a 
minister  and  teacher.     Both  came. 


The  settlements  grew  more  dense 
and  in  1792,  Cabarrus  Avas  set  off 
from  Mecklenburg.  It  was  named 
in  honor  of  Stephen  Cabarrus,  the 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
from  Chowan  county.  There  is  fram- 
ed in  the  court  house  here  in  Con- 
cord now,  a  letter  from  Cabarrus  ex- 
pressing his  gratitude  for  the  honor 
conferred  on  him  in  the  naming  of 
the  new  county  Cabarrus.  In  1793 
Concord  was  laid  off  as  the  county 
seat. 

The  Germans  wanted  the  county 
seat  at  or  near  St.  Johns,  and  the 
Scotch-Irish  at  Rocky  River.  A  com- 
mittee of  prominent  men,  mostly  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  chose  the  present 
site  and  called  it  Concord.  (Agree- 
ment ) . 

It  is  said  there  were  a  shoe  shop, 
a  blacksmith  shop  and  a  grog  shop 
to  begin  the  town. 

We  must  not  fail  to  mention  that 
the  discovery  of  Reed's  gold  mine  in 
1799  was  the  first  gold  discovered  in 
the  United   States. 

The  first  nugget  was  used  for  many 
years  to  keep  the  door  open.  It  was 
picked  up  by  a  child  in  a  ci*eek.  It 
was  finally  sold  for  a  "big  price"  as 
the  owner  said,  $3.50.  It  was  the 
size  of  a  small  smoothing  iron. 

The  mine  yielded  a  large  quantity 
of  gold.  The  largest  nugget  found 
was  28  pounds. 

Another  interesting  fajct  is  that 
the  first  medical  school  in  this  part 
of  the  country  was  taught  by  Dr. 
Chas.  Harris  at  his  country  place 
about  seven  miles  from  Concord  on 
the  Davidson  road. 

Dr.  Harris  was  -for  a  time  the  first 
tutor  at  the  University.  He  after- 
Avards  retired  to  his  home  and  prac- 
ticed and  taught  medicine.  He  in- 
structed ninetv-three   voung  men. 
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The  settlements  in  Cabarrus  be- 
coming thicker,  many  of  the  settlers 
emigrated  to  the  west.  Some  sought 
the  wilderness  in  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky, and  many  went  to  Mississippi. 
One  company  of  fifteen  families  left 
Bethel  about  1849  for  Mississippi. 
It  was  a  six  week's  trip.  Half  of 
the  company  decided  to  rest  on  Sun- 
day and  the  other  half  to  keep  trav- 
eling. The  half  that  rested  arrived 
first  and  secured  the  first  choice  of 
lands. 

Cabarrus  sent  more  than  her  share 
of  men  to  the  War  Between  the 
States.  There  were  six  companies 
as   follows : 

Company  H,  8th  regiment,  R.  A. 
Barringer,  captain ;  Jonas  Cook,  first 
lieutenant;  H.  C.  McAllister,  second 
lieutenant;  M.  L.  Barnhardt,  third 
lieutenant. 

Company  F,  9th  regiment,  Rufus 
Barringer,  captain;  Jacob  A.  Suther, 
first  lieutenant;  Milas  Johnston,  sec- 
ond lieutenant,  Wiley  A.  Barringer, 
third   lieutenant. 

Company  A,  20th  regiment,  Nel- 
son Slough,  captain;  C.  F.  Harris, 
first  lieutenant;  John  C.  Young,  sec- 
ond lieutenant ;  Lucious  C.  Bingham, 
third  lieutenant. 

Company  B,  20th  regiment,  James 
B.  Atwell,  captain;  Caleb  M.  White, 
first  lieutenant;  Henry  C.  Harris, 
second  lieutenant;  Ricard  R.  Harris, 
third  lieutenant. 

Company  C,  33rd  regiment,  Jere- 
miah M.  Kestler,  captain:  John  A. 
Gibson,  first  lieutenant,  William  A. 
Patterson,   second   lieutenant;   D.   M. 


Corzine,   third   lieutenant. 

Company  A,  62nd  regiment,  George 
A.  Propst,  captain;  John  M.  Alex- 
ander, first  lieutenant;  Alexander  F. 
Hurley,  second  lieutenant,  James  M. 
Cook,  third  lieutenant. 

Fortunately  Cabarrus  was  not  in 
Sherman's  path  and  escaped  the  dev- 
astation of  his  army. 

Many  stragglers  came  through  as 
the  Yankees  were  at  Salisbury  and 
also  in  Charlotte. 

After  Lee's  surrender  the  soldiers 
hurried  home  and  began  to  work 
anew  the  neglected  farms.  The  same 
work  was  going  on  all  over  the 
South. 

The  reconstruction  period  was  not 
so  horrible  here  in  Cabarrus  as  in 
other  places.  There  were  some  few 
bands  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  howev- 
er, and  things  were  usually  kept 
quiet. 

Cabarrus  is  an  agricultural  county 
and  today  many  of  most  prosperous 
men  are  farmers.  Some  few  live  on 
their  ancestral   acres.     Most   do  not. 

Cabarrus  is  prosperous.  She  raises 
cotton,  corn,  wheat  and  food  sup- 
plies. She  is  full  of  good,  solid,  hon- 
est business  men. 

There  are  good  scools  in  the  coun- 
ty and  Concord  has  a  large  public 
school  system. 

Concord  is  prosperous,  too,  and 
with  her  mills  she  sends  out  to  the 
markets  a  large  quantity  of  cotton 
cloth. 

Long  may  both  Concord  and  Ca- 
barrus prosper. 


"Save  the  children  of  today  and  you  save  tomorrow's  day." — Selected. 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  FOUNDA 
TION  OF  CONCORD 


By  Mrs.  D.  L.  Bost 


In  the  year  1792,  by  act  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina, 
Mecklenburg  county  was  divided  and 
the  northeastern  section  named  Ca- 
barrus, in  honor  of  Stephen  Cabar- 
rus, a  native  of  France,  but  who 
lived  in  this  State  and  represented 
the  county  of  Chowan  for  several 
terms  in  the  Legislature.  The  first 
county  court  was  held  at  the  house 
of  Robert  Russell  on  the  third  Mon- 
day in  January,  1793,  by  the  follow- 
ing justices :  Robert  Harris,  senior, 
Robert  Harris,  Jr.,  William  Scott, 
John  Allison,  Edward  Giles,  Daniel 
Jarratt  and  Joseph  Shinn. 

The  county  government  was  then 
and  there  organized  with  Archibald 
Houston,  Jr.,  sheriff;  John  Simianer 
clerk;  Benjamin  Shinn,  straymaster; 
Hugh  Rodgers,  entry  taker;  Zacheus 
Wilson,  surveyor;  William  Alexand- 
er, attorney;  Nathaniel  Giles,  regis- 
ter;  John  Plyler,   county  trustee. 

The  same  act  of  the  assembly 
which  created  the  county  appointed 
Paul  Barringer,  John  Lippard,  Jos- 
eph Shinn,  Daniel  Jaratt,  Alexander 
Ferguson,  James  Bradshaw,  James 
Harris,  Zacheus  Wilson,  Archibald 
Houston,  Benjamin  Patton  and  Rob- 
ert Smith  commissioners  "to  fix  on 
the  most  central  place  in  the  county 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  court 
house,  prison  and  stocks." 

Archibald  Houston,  Martin  Phifer, 
John  Means,  Daniel  Jarratt  and 
George  Masters  were  authorized  to 
buy  fifty  acres  of  land  and  contract 
with  workmen  for  the  erection  of 
these    necessary    buildings    "as    soon 


as  the  commissioners  shall  fix  on  the 
center." 

But  in  what  particular  locality  in 
the  center  of  the  county  were  the 
fifty  acres  to  be  bought  on  which  to 
build  the  toAvn? 

There  was  a  disagreement  on  this 
point.  It  is  not  known  whether  it 
was  among  the  commissioners  only 
or  whether  the  people  of  the  county 
took  sides  in  the  matter,  but  dis- 
agreement there  was.  One  party  de- 
sired to  locate  the  town  on  what  is 
familiarly,  known  as  the  Pemberton 
White  place  or  Cook's  Crossing;  the 
other  party  was  equally  desirous  of 
buying  the  land  from  Billy  White, 
which  afterward  was  owned  by  the 
late  Jacob  Dove. 

There  was  mutual  concession,  mid- 
way ground  was  selected,  and  in  rec- 
ognition of  this  amicable  agreement 
the  town  was  called^  Concord.  This 
location  of  the  seat  of  county  govern- 
ment has  never  been  a  cause  of  dis- 
satisfaction except  in  the  survey  of 
the  North  Carolina  railroad.  The 
citizens  of  the  town  and  the  railroad 
authorities  had  a  sharp  contention 
about  the  line  running  so  far  from 
the  center  of  business. 

The  first  court  house  was  a  wood- 
en building  of  one  story  and  was 
erected  on  the  spot  where  Corbin 
Street  crosses  Union  Street,  People 
moved  in  from  the .  county,  built 
homes  and  began  business  in  the 
town  of  Concord.  The  town  was  not 
incorporated  and  no  town  officers 
were  elected  until  1851 — 58  years  lat- 
er, and  the  citizens  of  the  little  vil- 
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lage  lived,  as  once  in  ages  gone  by 
in  the  land  of  Israel,  "every  man  did 
that  which  was  right  in  his  own 
eyes." 

Paul  Barringer  opened  a  mercan- 
tile establishment  on  Hudgin's  cor- 
ner, Joseph  Young,  another  store, 
with  R.  W.  Allison  as-derk,  on  the 
Allison  corner,  and  where  the  Luth- 
eran Church  stands,  Jack  Phifer  kept 
a  store.  Where  did  these  merchants 
buy  their  stocks  of  merchandise,  and 
how  did  they  get  them  to  Concord"? 
For  there  was  not  a  railroad  in  the 
county.  They  bought  their  goods  in 
Philadelphia,  shipped  them  to 
Charleston  and  Cheraw,  sometimes  to 
Fayettville,  and  brought  them  up 
from  these  towns  in  wagons.  These 
merchants,  however,  often  bought 
their  goods  directly  from  firms  in 
Charleston.  The  post  office  was  kept 
where  John  Patterson  lives  nearly 
opposite  Corbin  School.  Tom  Hen- 
derson was  postmaster  and  you  paid 
10  and  25  cents  on  your  letter,  ac- 
cording to  the  distance  it  had  to  go, 
and  you  had  no  envelope  either.  The 
postmaster  lived  in  the  house  so  long 
occupied  by  Mrs.  Mary  Cross,  and 
between  the  two,  lived  Alfred  Area, 
who  kept  a  hatmaking  establishment 
in  the  rear  of  his  home.  On  the 
present  court  house  lot,  George 
Kluttz  kept  a  hotel  and  where  the 
city  hall  stands  another  public  house 
was  kept  by  the  Mahan  family.  Long 
after  the  father  and  mother  had 
passed  from  earth,  the  two  Mahan 
sisters  with  a  brother-in-law,  Daniel 
Coleman,  lived  in  the  old  home  and 
conducted  a  boarding  house.  And 
here  was  the  finest  garden  in  town, 
the  earliest  lettuce,  peas  and  beans 
2rew  in  the  beds  of  rich  mold,  bor- 
dered by  boxwood  hushes,  big  as  flour 
barrels,   which    overhung    the    Avalks. 


At  a  later  date,  Dr.  K.  P.  Harris 
and  Major  Robert  Foard  opened  ho- 
tels which  for  many  years  were  the 
only  stopping-  places  in  Concord  for 
the  traveling  public. 

The  first  jail  Avas  built  on  the  old 
K.  P.  Harris  lot,  now  site  of  Pearl 
Drug  Company,  and  when  it  was 
torn  down,  Dr.  Harris  bought  the 
brick  Avails  and  erected  the  "brick 
row,  noAv  site  of  Concord  Furniture 
Co.   and   Cabarrus   Savings  Bank. 

The  street  leading  north  out  of 
toAvn  turned  a  sharp  curve  at  Caleb 
Phifer's  house,  ran  through  the  D.  F. 
Cannon  lot,  on  behind  the  Alexander 
Russell  house  (W.  J.  Hill's  homej 
and  up  by  the  cotton  factory.  The 
Russell  family  had  a  large  tract  of 
land  in  that  part  of  toAvn ;  their 
OAvnership  is  marked  yet  by  their 
private  burying  ground,  and  their 
house  AATas  the  last  one  on  that  end 
of  the  street.  BetAveen  it  and  the 
factory  was  an  old  field  of  broom- 
sedge  and  scrubby  pines,  fenced  in 
and  used  as  a  muster  ground  for  the 
annual  gathering  of  the  State  mili- 
tia. 

In  1839,  out  on  the  Beattie's  Ford 
road,  near  toA\rn,  brick  Avere  made  to 
build  the  first  "cotton  factory."  The 
building  Avas  completed  in  the  next 
year,  1840,  and  officers  elected  tc  con- 
duct the  business  as  f o11oaats  :  Paul 
Barringer,  president;  K.  P.  Harris, 
secretary  and  treasurer;  George 
B  a  r  n  h  a  r  d  t,  Christopher  Melchor, 
John  B.  Moss  and  John  F.  Phifer,  di- 
rectors. Mr.  Jenks,  superintendent 
for  a  short  time,  Avas  succeeded  by 
John  McDonald,  Avho  continued  in 
that  office  until  he  bought  the  fac- 
tor in  1867.  The  machinery  in  this 
mill  Avas  an  object  of  curiosity  and 
people  came  from  a  distance  of  75 
miles    in    all    the    country  around  to 
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see  the  wonderful  inventions  in 
operation. 

Dr.  Houston's  house  is  one  of  the 
first  buildings  in  Concord.  A  grand 
ball  was  given  there  in  January  18- 
27,  in  celebration  of  the  battle  of 
New  Orleans,  Jan.  8,  1815 — and  in 
1865  Jefferson  Davis,  retreating 
south  from  Richmond,  "was  entertain- 
ed one  night  in  April  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Victor  C.  B  a  r  r  i  n  g  e  r,  whose 
home  it  then  was.  What  a  grand 
supper  Mrs.  Barringer  did  have  for 
the  fleeing  President  and  his  staff! 

Concord  also  has  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing one  of  her  citizens,  Hon.  Daniel 
M.  Barringer,  elected  to  Congress,  as 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives for  five  sessions,  from  1825 
to  1835.  In  1804,  the  Presbyterians 
built  a  log  house  church  on  the 
grounds  where  the  second,  a  brick 
building,  is  still  standing,  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Observer  Printing  Co. 

Late  in  the  history  of  the  town, 
the  Methodist  congregation  built  a 
c  n  u  r  e  h  and  parsonage  on  Chruch 
Street;  the  Lutheran  congregation 
erected  a  large  church  in  a  fine  grove 
on  Corbin  St.  None  of  these  church- 
es nad  a  bell,  until  1854,  when  Major 
Yui'ke  was  commissioned  to  buy  one 
fox   each  congregation. 

The  session  house  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  was  the  village  school 
house  until  another  was  built  on  the 
lot  where  Mr.  Sandy  Smith  lived. 
Now  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Dr.  Charles  Fox,  later  of  Char- 
lotte, was  one  of  the  first  physicians 
of  Concord  and  lived  where  Mr.  Zeb 
MoAis  has  built  his  home.  It  is 
probable  that  Dr.  Charles  Harris,  the 
celebrated  doctor  of  the  Poplar  Tent 
neighborhood,  was  often  called  to 
Concord,  as  his  reputation  gave  him 
an   extensive   practice. 


In  1851,  the  town  woke  up  and 
Lad  itself  incorporated  by  act  of 
general  Assembly.  This  same  act  de- 
creed that  the  board  of  commission- 
ers for  the  town  of  Concord  should 
be  composed  of  intendant  of  police 
and  four  commissioners,  and  the 
officers  appointed  by  this  last  were: 
Josiah  L.  Bundy,  Alfred  Brown,  Wil- 
liam Frew,  Daniel  M.  Wagoner  and 
Ransom  Winecoff. 

Josiah  L.  Bundy,  as  the  first  named 
in  the  act,  was  intendant  of  police, 
and  vested  with  the  same  authority, 
duties  and  emoluments  as  is  given 
to  the  same  official  under  the  title  of 
mayor. 

The  official  head  of  the  board  of 
commissioners  held  office  under  the 
name  of  intendant  of  police  until 
T873,  when  it  was  changed,  by  act  of 
Legislature,  to  mayor. 

The  corporation  line  ran  one-fourth 
of  a  mile  south  from  the  crossing  of 
Corbin  end  Union  streets,  and  north 
to  the  factory  line ;  one-fourth  of  a 
mile  east  and  west  from  Union 
Street,  making  the  town  one  mile 
and  one-eigtht  long  and  one-half 
mile  wide.  These  limits  were  extend- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  1887,  and 
again  in  1889  to  its  present  bound- 
aries. How  old  is  the  town1?  One 
hundred  and  fifteen  years  old.  Think 
back  a  century  on  the  little  cluster 
of  houses,  scattered  along  two 
streets !  How  silent  and  oppressive- 
ly quiet  the  village  must  have  been 
— no  roar  of  railroad  or  whistle  of 
cotton  mill;  how  dark  at  night  when 
light  was  furnished  by  candles  on- 
ly, and  not  a  match  in  North  Ameri- 
ca. In  this  same  year  of  1793,  Eli 
Withney  invented  the  cotton  gin, 
Richard  Dobbs  Spaight  was  gover- 
nor of  North  Carolina.  The  corner- 
stone  for   the   first   building-  for   the 
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University  at  Chapel  Hill  was  laid 
and  in  the  next  year,  1794,  the  Legis- 
lature convened  in  Raleigh  for  the 
first  time,  and  in  the  newly  complet- 
ed State  House.  George  Washington 
was  President  of  the  United  States 
and  Philadelphia  was  the  capital. 

George  the  Third  was  King  of  Eng- 
land ;  Napoleon  Boanaparte  was  a 
young  man,  24  years  old,  and  just 
beginning  his  military  career  as  an 
officer  of  artillery  in  the  French 
army. 

The  horrors  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion were  alarming  the  nations  of 
Europe;  King  Louis  XVI  had  been 
dethroned,  tried  and  condemned,  and 
in  January  beheaded  at  the  gullotine 
— his  beautiful  Queen  imprisoned  on- 
ly to  meet  the  same  fate  in  the  fol- 
lowing  October. 

The  Bastile  had  been  torn  down, 
but  other  prisons  were  crowded  with 
the  best  and  noblest  of  the  land  and 


thousands  were  guillotined  until  Pa- 
ris ran  red  with  blood. 

But  the  broad  Atlantic  rolled  be- 
tween the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  and 
no  epoch  of  those  horrors  disturbed 
the  village  of  Concord,  that  walked 
by  day  and  slept  by  night  in  peace- 
ful security. 

"Time,  like  an  ever-rolling  tide," 
has  borne  away  the  generation  of  a 
century,  and  each  generation  in  pass- 
ing has  added  improvement  and  im- 
portance to  the  town  of  Concord. 
The  county  seat  now  stands  a  bustl- 
ing center  of  busy  humanity,  where 
handsome  homes,  large  mercantile  es- 
tablishments, fine  churches  and  school 
buildings  adorn  the  streets,  evidenc- 
ing the  wealth,  the  culture^  and  the 
high  character  of  its  citizens;  and 
where  invested  capital  flourishes  in 
every  manner  of  business  and  trade 
from  the  peanut  parcher  to  the  cot- 
ton mill. 


WISE  WORDS 

In  these  prodigal  days  wherein  the  masses  are  headed  to  poverty  and 
bankruptcy  give  heed  to  what  George  Washington  advised: 

"I  am  no  more  disposed  to  squander  than  to  stint." 

"Economy  makes  happy  homes  and  sound  nations.     Instill  it  deep." 

"It  is  not  the  lowest  priced  gocds  that  are  always  the  cheapest." 

"I  cannot  enjoin  too  strongly  upon  you  a  due  observance  of  economy 
and  frugality." 

"Keep  an  account  book  and  enter  therein  every  farthing  of  your  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures." 

"Promote  frugality  and  industry  by  example,  encourage  manufac- 
tures, and  avoid  dissipation." 

"Reason,  too  late  perhaps,  may  convince  you  of  the  folly  of  misspend- 
ing times." 

"There  is  no  proverb  in  the  whole  catalog  of  them  more  true  than  a 
penny  saved  is  a,  penny  got." 

"Nothing  but  harmony,  honesty,  industry  and  frugality  are  necessary 
to  make  us  a  great  and  happy  nation." — Selected. 
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HISTORICAL  SETTING  OF  CABARRUS 

COUNTY 


By  Mrs.  R.  E.  Ridenhour,  Sr. 


Cabarrus  county  is  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  piedmont  section  of 
North  Carolina,  midway  between  the 
border  lines  of  two  of  the  proudest 
states  of  the  Union,  which  is  not  a 
fault  of  ours — it  is  just  the  irony  of 
geographical  arrangement. 

The  county  was  once  a  choice  part 
of  the  territory  under  the  name  of 
Anson  county;, later  a  pleasing  part 
of  Mecklenburg.  Some  years  ago  a 
prominent  gentleman  lived  and  died 
a  few  miles  from  Concord.  He  loved 
to  puzzle  children  and  pretty  young 
girls  with  the  statement:  '"I  am  born 
in  Anson  county;  lived  for  many 
years  in  Mecklenburg  county;  now 
living  in  Cabarrus  and  expect  to  die 
in  Cabarrus,  but  I  have  never  moved 
from  my  birthplace." 

After  this  section  materially  and 
patriotically  aided  and  made  certain 
the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, these  people  decided  to 
withdraw  and  set  up  their  own  local 
government.  It  proved  a  great  con- 
test. The  matter  was  strenuously 
fousht  in  the  North  Carolina  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  The  vote  was  a  tie. 
That  tie  vote  was  upset  by  the  Speak- 
er, whose  name  was  Stephen  Cabar- 
rus. He  hailed  from  Edenton,  but 
was  a  native  Frenchman. 

In  consideration  of  his  deciding 
vote  that  guaranteed  the  new  coun- 
ty, it  was  agreeable  to  name  the 
county  for  him.  That's  all  this  sec- 
tion ever  did  in  recognition  of  the 
elegant  gentlema.n;  times  and  times 
again  the  attention  of  our  history- 
recording-lovers  of  great  events  and 


eminent  personages  have  been  noti- 
fied that  Stephen  Cabarrus'  grave  re- 
in a  i  n  s  neglected,  literally  covered 
with  blackberry  briars  and  other 
tangled  growth  in  a  Federal  reserva- 
tion at  his  old  homestead  hard  by 
Edenton. 

The  county  dates  its  official  birth 
from  the  year  1792,  but  actually  it 
has  been  in  existence  in  the  hearts 
of  heirs  of  brave  men  and  women 
ever  since  the  power  of  the  white 
man  was  sufficiently  strong  enough 
to  drive  west  the  original  settlers, 
the  Indians,  who  in  their  palmy  hunt- 
i  n  g  d  a,  y  s  gave  our  forefathers  a 
warm    reception    and    attention. 

The  beginning  of  the  settlement 
of  this  section  by  the  white  men 
was  made  by  the  ' ;  Dutch"  from 
Pennsylvania,  seeking  a  fit  place  to 
live ;  by  Germans  from  the  Father- 
land, looking  for  a  place  where  the 
worship  of  God  would  be  unmolest- 
ed by  the  arbitrary  direction  of  a 
religious  dictator;  by  the  Scotch, 
who  made  the  mistake  of  landing  in 
the  North-east  and  wished  to  correct 
their  error;  and  by  a  sprinkling  of 
Irish,  who  through  curiosity  or  oth- 
erwise craved  to  know  just  what 
was  to  be  found  in  this  section.  The 
latter  two,  settling  in  the  same  lo- 
cality, came  to  be  known  as  the 
Scotch-Irish,  not  so  .much  from  an 
intermixture  of  the  nationalities  but 
largely  for  the  convenience  of  brevi- 
ty and  poetical  license. 

The  Scotch-Irish  held  the  Western 
part  of  the  county;  the  Germans, 
the  Eastern  part.     There    was    much 
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r  i  v  a  1  r  y,  even  jealousy.  When  it 
come  to  locating  the  county-seat, 
considerable  wrangling  occurred  be- 
tween these  people.  An  imaginary, 
but  just  as  distinct  as  if  it  Avere  lo- 
cated by  compass  and  chain  divided 
the  county  into  the  Scotch-Irish  side 
and  the  German  (Dutch)  side.  The 
two  sides  could  not  agree  as  to  the 
location  of  the  Court  House.  An  ap- 
peal for  help  was  lodged  with  Ste- 
phen Cabarrus  to  settle  the  matter. 
He  did  so.  He  called  it  '  'Concord,' ' 
pronounced  "CONCORD"  and  not 
"Conquored"  as  some  of  our  North- 
ei'n  cousins  call  it.  Locally  this  pro- 
nunciation of  what  we  regard  a  de- 
lightful town — Harmony  and  peace 
and  kindred  relatives — is  a  hanging 
crime,  but  up  to  date  religious  scru- 
ples have  prevented  the  invoking  of 
such  a   penalty 

It  may  be  noted:  that  George 
Washington  spent  a  night  in  the 
county.  Cornwallis  was  afraid  to 
enter  it;  some  of  oiir  folks'  ancestors 
were  on  the  reception  committee  that 
entertained  Colonel  Tarleton  and 
Colonel  Ferguson  at  Kings  Moun- 
tain battle;  the  first  gold  discovered 
in  America  was  picked  up  in  Cabar- 
rus— it  weighed  twenty-eight  (28) 
pounds  and  sold  in  Fayetteville  for 
three     dollars      and    fiftv   cents — ami 


ever  since  we  have  been  picking  up 
gold  pieces;  a  signer  of  the  Meck- 
lenburg Declaration  of  Independence 
lies  buried  in  Cabarrus  soil;  the  dar- 
ing and  heroic  deed  of  the  Cabarrus 
Black  Boys,  who  pulled  off  most  suc- 
cessfully the  "  Gunpowder  Plot, " 
which  depleted  the  fighting  power 
of  the  English,  Avas  entirely  a  Ca- 
b-vrjs  conception  and  execution;  ag- 
riculturally, the  county  has  ahvays 
been  able  to  support  itself ;  indus- 
trially, she  started  the  real  glory  of 
cotton  manufacturing-  in  the  South, 
and  at  this  time  there  is  made  every 
•day  enough  towels  to  Avipe  the  faces 
of  the  state's  Avhole  population — the 
biggest  plant  in  the  world. 

Prosperity  hrs  been  considerate  of 
us.  We  haATe  a  number  of  real  million- 
aires and,  like  other  sections  of  the 
country,  Ave  have  a  feAv  ten-dollar 
millionaires,  but  thev  do  no  harm; 
we  have  the  usual  percentage  of  real 
church  AA-orkers  that  are  to  be  found 
in  civilized  communities  and  Avork- 
ers  in  the  sphere  of  humanity  and 
welfrre  are  gratifyingly  increasing. 
The  ohl  lines  of  rivalrv  between  the 
sections  are  entirely  blotted  out.  It 
is  now  one  section,  with  one  aspira- 
tion :  Making  the  most  of  life  and 
leaving  the  world  better  by  having 
lived  ami  acted  in  it. 


Dean  Inge  raid  lately,  "We  are  distressed  because  our  churches  are 
half  emoty.  Many  of  them  would  be  still  more  empty  were  the  gospel 
preached  in  them."  Why  not  try  it  for  awhile?  The  age  is  asking, 
Will  you  Christians  really  follow  Jesus? 

His  was  the  thorn-girt  path, 
His  the  torturing  cross. 

— N.  C.  Christian  Advocate. 
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The  last  hog-killing  of  the  season 
occurred  last  Monday.  This  supply 
will  be  exhausted  in  a  feAv  days,  and 
then  it  will  be  good-bye  sausage  and 
spare-ribs  until  next  Fall. 

For  several  clays  past  the  barn 
boys  have  been  hauling  wood  from 
the  new  ground  which  was  cleared 
during  the  Winter  months.  This 
Avood  is  being  chopped  into  kindling 
and  placed  in  huge  piles  for  future 
use. 

— o — 

Theodore  Wallace  and  Walter 
Cummings,  of  Fayetteville,  former 
students  at  the  Training  School, 
called  on  old  friends  here  last  Thurs- 
day morning.  Both  boys  report  they 
are  "working  steadily  and  are  getting 
along  fine. 

— o — 

The  cold  stormy  weather  cor  the 
past  two  weeks  prohibited  the  early 
Spring  baseball  practice  at  the 
school,  but  we  hope  to  begin  very 
soon,  and  as  in  former  seasons,  a 
good  team  is  expected  to  represent 
the  Training  School  on  the  baseball 
diamond  this  year. 

— o — 

Plans  and  specifications  for  the 
new  Trades  Building  to  be  erected  at 
the  Training  School  have  been  com- 
pleted, and  advertisements  for  bids 
placed  in  several  newspapers.  The 
contractors  bidding  on  same  will  de- 
liver their  estimates  to  the  office  not 
later  than  3  p.  m.,  April  20,  1932. 
— o-  - 

Messrs  Stallings  and  Thomas,  of 
the  State  Auditor's  office,  Raleigh, 
spent  a  day  and  a  half  at  the  Train- 
ing: School  this  Aveek,  auditing  the 
books  of    the    institution.     Thev  re- 


port e  d  everything  in  good  shape. 
They  left  here  Thursday  morning 
for  Gastonia,  Avhere  they  Avill  exam- 
ine the  books  at  the  North  Carolina 
Orthopedic  Hospital. 
— o — 

R.  D.  Shropshire,  of  Cottage  No.  2, 
Avas  permitted  to  go  to  his  home  in 
Winston-Salem  last  Monday,  to  at- 
tend the  funeral  of  his  father,  who 
died  suddenly,  returning  Tuesday  af- 
ternoon. His  uncle,  Avho  accompan- 
ied him  on  his  return  to  the  school, 
in  conservation  AAuth  one  of  the  offi- 
cials stated  that  the  entire  family 
was  very  much  pleased  with  the  boy's 
changed  attitude  since  coming  to  the 
institution. 

— (i — 

On  Wednesday  of  last  Aveek,  ten  of 
our  boys,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Virginia  Smoot  Haywood,  rendered 
a  half-hour  program  of  songs  and 
recitations  at  the  convention  of  the 
Home  Demonstration  Clubs,  of  the 
Fifth  District,  held  in  the  Sunday 
School  assembly  room  of  St.  James 
Lutheran  Church,  Concord.  Follow- 
ing the  program  the  boys  enjoyed  a 
picnic  dinner,  consisting  of  all  the 
good  things  that  are  usually  found 
on  such  occasions,  served  by  the  la- 
dies of  the  Concord  Club. 
— o — 

Senator  R.  S.  McCoin,  Senator  L. 
L.  Gravely,  and  Hon.  U.  L.  Spence, 
representatives  of  the  AdA-isory  Bud- 
get Commission,  are  expected  to  ar- 
rive  at  the  Training  School  at  nine 
o'clock  this  morning.  This  virit  is 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  acquaint- 
ed with  the  school  and  its  needs,  and 
to  form  some  estimate  of  the  neces- 
sary budget  for  the  next  biennium. 
The  committee  Avas  to  have  ATisited  us 
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yesterday,  but  was  delayed  and 
could  not  meet  the  appointment,  ac- 
cording to  a  letter  from  Senator  Mc- 
eoin. 

— o — 
We  recently  received  the  following 
letter   from   one   of   our   old  boys : 

April  11th,  1932. 
Letterman  General 

Hospital 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Charles  E.  Boger, 
Jackson  Training  School., 
Concord,  N.  C. 

Dear  Sir : 

Just  a  line  to  say'  hello  and  to  let 
you  know  that  I  have  not  forgotten 
the  old  school  even  if  I  have  not  had 
time  to  do  very  much  writing. 

I  am  getting  along  fine  and  having 
a  fine  time.     We  are  working  pretty 


hard  these  days,  because  there  are 
lots  of  teeth  to  be  made.  And  that 
is  what  my  job  calls  for,  false  teeth. 

I  am  going  on  a  three  months'  va- 
cation starting  the  first  of  July  and 
am  hoping  that  I  get  a  chance  to 
visit  the  school.  I  have  not  seen  any 
of  the  boys  in  quite  a  long  time.  The 
last  one  that  I  saw  was  Crenshaw, 
who  came  through  the  Hospital  last 
year. 

How  is  everyone  at  the  school? 
Fine  and  having  a  good  time  I  hope. 
I  never  knew  what  a  good  place  that 
Avas  for  young  fellows  until  I  was 
away  about  six  or  eight  months.  I 
sure  learned  a  lot  there  an  am  thank- 
ful  for  what  I  learned   while  there. 

I  am  still  trying  to  use  a  typewrit- 
er, but  I  guess  I  will  never  learn 
the  correct  way  to  use  one. 

Guess  I  had  better  sign  off  as  it  is 
almost  time  to  go  back  to  work. 
Sincerely, 
Wm.    C.   Jolly. 


A  NATION  OF  WIRES 

Travelers  from  abroad  are  in  accord  in  their  statements  to  the  effect 
that  in  no  country  is  telephone  service  found  which  can  be  compared 
with  the  United  States. 

New  York  calls  over  6,000,00  times  a  day — more  calls  than  are  placed 
in  all  of  Great  Britain. 

Boston  has  twice  as  many  telephones  as  Paris.  And  so  on  through 
the  list  of  cities  in  the  United  States. 

There  are  eight  states  in  our  forty-eight  states  which  have  more  tele- 
phones than  the  entire  Republic  of  France. 

This  has  been  brought  about  by  private  initiative  and  enterprise 
which  is  just  the  reverse  of  government  ownership  a,s  in  vogue  in  Europe 
when  it  comes  to  giving  service  to  the  public. — Selected. 
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REDUCED  ROUND  TRIP  FARES 
FOR  SHORT  TRIPS 

33  1-3  per  cent  Reduction  in  Travel 
Expense 

Round  trip  tickets,  sold  daily  between  stations  distance 
120  miles  or  less limit  2  days 

25  per  cent  Reduction  in  Travel  Ex- 
pense 

Round  trip  tickets,  sold  daily  between  stations  distance 
150  miles  or  less limit  6  days. 

Good  in  Coaches,  Parlor  and  Sleeping  Cars 

—  MULTIPLE  TRIP  — 
Newest  and  most  economical  ticket  ever  offered. 

Between  any  two  stations  on  Southern  Railway  System  for 
period  of  six  months. 

Good  for  individual  purchaser  and  between  stations  distance 
200  miles  or  less. 

Per  mile 

The  10-trip  ticket 2  l-2c 

The  20-trip  ticket 2c 

The  30-trip  ticket l-8c 

Good  in  Coaches  Only 
Ask  Ticket  Agents 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 
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"This  universe  of  ours  is  simply  a  great  wheel, 
fitted  in  another  wheel,  a  vast  complicated  mechan- 
ism— never  a  lever  getting  out  of  place,  never  a 
wheel  slipping  a  cog.  But  at  the  back  of  the  whole 
stands  an  Inventor;  at  the  back  of  all  the  flying 
wheels  stands  the  great  Father  God  in  the  silence, 
keeping  watch  above  His  own."  To  believe  this  is 
a  source  of  contentment. — Dr.  Hillis. 
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HOME  HAPPINESS 

Probably  nimte en-twentieths  of  the  happiness  you  will  have  you  will  get  at 
home.  The  independence  that  comes  to  a  man  when  his  work  is  over  and  the 
feeling  that  he  has  run  out  of  the  storm  into  the  quiet  harbor  of  home,  where 
he  can  rest  in  peace  and  with  his  family  is  something  real. 

It  does  not  make  much  difference  whether  you  own  your  house  or  have  one 
little  room  in  that  house.  You  can  make  that  one  room  a  true  home  to  you. 
You  can  people  it  with  such  moods,  you  can  turn  to  it  with  fancies  that  it  will 
be  fairly  luminous  with  their  presence,  and  it  will  be  to  you  the  very  perfec- 
tion of  a  home.  ..Against  this  home  none  of  you  should  ever  transgress. 

You  should  always  treat  each  other  with  courtesy.  It  is  often  not  so  diffi- 
cult to  love  a  person  as  it  is  to  be  courteous  to  him.  Courtesy  is  of  more 
value  and  is  a  more  royal  grace  than  some  people  seem  to  think.  If  you  will 
be  but  courteous  to  each  other,  you  will  soon  learn  to  love  more  wisely,  pro- 
foundly, not  to  say  lastingly,  than  you  ever  did  before. — Ram's  Horn. 


A  FINE  ORGANIZATION 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Foil,  chairman  of  the  Cabarrus  county  Red  Cross  Association, 
is  not  only  active  once  a  year  Avhen  the  campaign  is  put  on  for  membership, 
but  throughout  the  entire  year  she  is  alert  to  the  needs  of  the  people,  and 
never  fails  to  grasp  every  opportunity  to  administer  to  the  relief  of  suffering 
humanity. 

The  decision  of  Congress  to  distribute  40,000,000  bushels  of  the  federal 
farm  board  Avheat  to  the  unemployed  and  needy  did  not  escape  the  attention 
of  Mrs.  Foil.  She  has  now  ready  for  distribution  to  the  needy  229  barrels 
of  flour — this  flour  will  be  given  out  by  the  welfare  department  of  Concord 
and  Kannapolis.  This  is  a  real  worthwhile  work,  and  the  results  of  which 
will  be  far  reaching. 
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WOMEN  IN  POLITICS 

There  is  much  unfavorable  comment  as  to  woman  suffrage.  The  argument 
is  that  women  vote  according  to  the  wishes  of  their  husbands,  therefore,  are 
not  independent  thinkers.  Since  1920  women  have  been  voting  in  America, 
not  quite  long  enough  though'  to  stand  alone  and  argue  questions  of  national 
interest,  but  possibly  time  will  season  them  as  independent  thinkers,  becom- 
ing finally  the  equal  of  their  brothers  upon  questions  of  political  interest. 
The  first  duty  of  woman  is  home-making,  a  duty  for  which  she  was  nobly 
planneid.  So,  why  critisize.  But,  Albert  Shaw,  editor  of  the  Review  of  Re- 
views, in  the  current  issue  states : 

Women  are  realistic  in  politics.  Men  go  with  their  clan  or  their 
gang,  and  hold  pretty  well  together  as  they  follow  their  local  political 
boss.  Women  are  more  individual,  think  more  directly  about  candidates 
and  issues,  and  have  a  tendency  to  express  their  personal  convictions  at 
the  polls.  In  short,  Avomen  are  not  so  much  under  the  spell  of  party 
Shibboleths.  They  vote  calmly  and  quietly,  and  their  votes  often  turn 
the  scales,  one  way  or  the  other." 


MAY  DAY— NATIONAL  CHILD  HEALTH  DAY 

For  several  years  it  has  become  a  custom  to  celebrate  May  1st  as  Child 
Health  Day.  By  formal  resolution  signed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  May  1,  1928,  Congress  has  formally  designated  May  Day  annually  as 
National  Child  Health  Day.  The  American  Child  Health  Association  and 
about  all  the  state  and  national  health  agencies  have  approved  the  idea. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  plan  is  "to  initiate  definite  programs" 
for  the  entire  year.  OtherAvise  the  enterprise  would  simply  be  one  more 
"Day,"  visualized  in  the  minds  of  most  people  as  "Nuisance  Day." 

The  American  Child  Health  Association  is  the  official  national  sponsor  for 
this  annual  celebration.  

The  keynote  for  the  observance  of  Child  Health  Day  this  year  is,  "Sup- 
port your  community  child  health  program;  it  protects  your  home." 

In  the  magazine  of  the  South,  Holland's,  is    clearly    shown    our    debt  to 

children,  as  follows  :  

Children  owe  us  nothing  for  bringing  them  into  this  world;  but  we, 
on  the  contrary,  owe  them  many  debts,  the  chiefest  of  Avhich  is  good 
health:     First,  a  healthy  birth  of  sound  parents;  second,  proper  care  in 
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infancy,  that  they  may  live;  third,  proper  living  conditions  at  home  and 
at  school,  during-  childhood  and  adolescence.  There  are  innumerable 
other  aspects,  but  these  are  fundamental. 

With  this  basic  duty  of  parents  in  mind,  President  Hoover  last  May 
called  upon  the  governors  of  all  the  states,  territories,  and  possessions 
of  the  United  States  "to  declare  to  their  people  that  May  Day  should 
be  used  wherever  possible  as  Child  Health  Day,  for  the  consideration  of 
all  public  and  private  measures  by  which  the  health  of  our  children  may 
be  conserved  and  advanced  ..."  The  governors  of  forty-six  states 
and  Hawaii,  together  with  the  mayors  of  several  cities  over  the  countiw, 
responded,  with  results  historically  successful. 

This  year,  we  are  again  called  upon  to  keep  before  us  that  paramount 
debt  of  debts;  not  for  one  day  or  one  week  or  one  mointh  or  one  year, 
but  throughout  the  years — through  every  hour  and  day  and  week  and 
month  of  the  years!  For  this,  the  care  of  our  children's  health  and 
growth  and  happiness,  is  properly  the  major  concern  of  the  Nation. 


THE  FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY 

On  March  24th,  1882,  fifty  years  ago,  Dr.  Robert  Koch,  Baden-Baden, 
Germany,  discovered  the  tuberculosis  germ.  This  event  has  been  celebrated 
by  2,084  federated  associations  in  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association. 
This  renowned  German  scientist  was  the  first  to  lead  the  army  of  foes 
against  the  "white  plague."  Since  that  date  there  has  been  great  progress 
made  in  arresting  the  disease  that  at  one  time  was  sure  death,  and  in  nearly 
every  instance  one  tubercular  case  proved  to  be  a  hot  bed  for  the  germ  to 
spread.  Today  advanced  science  has  taught  those  afflicted  how  to  protect 
themselves  and  their  friends  from  the  disease  that  was  once  a  menace  to  the 
human  familv. 


FINE  POINTS 

The  following  short  lesson  is  one  to  dwell  upon.  These  suggestions,  if  ab- 
sorbed and  practiced,  will  bring  fine  results,  especially  so  for  our  many  boys 
as  they  pass  over  the  threshold  of  the  Jackson  Training  School  out  into  the 
wide  world  in  quest  of  a  livelihood  and  friends. 

The  spirit  of  prying  into  things  other  than  your  own  is  one  of  the  most 
atrocious  habits  that  can  be  practiced.     A  person  inoculated  with  idle  curios- 
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ity  never  fits  into  a  society  made  up  of  the  finer  elements : 

''Be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out,"  is  illustrated  by  the  plans  used 
by  a  seventy-year-old  man,  noted  for  generosity.  He  wanted  a  boy  to 
help  him,  but  did  not  want  a  meddlesome  boy.  He  arranged  a  room  and 
sent  the  applicants  there  one  at  a  time.  One  boy  lifted  a  dish  cover 
and  released  a  lot  of  feathers,  another  took  a  fine  cherry  from  a  bowl 
but  found  it  full  of  cayenne  pepper,  which  threw  him  into  a  spasm  of 
coughing;  another  tried  to  open  a  drawer  but  instead  rang  a  bell;  an- 
other unscrewed  the  top  of  a  box  and  a  three-foot  artificial  snake  sprang 
out  on  his  arm ;  and  another  received  a  shock  when  trying  to  unlock  a 
drawer  whose  key  \fas  electrically  connected.  In  each  case,  curiosity, 
trying  to  satisfy  desire,  led  to  exposure. 


THE  CITY  AS  A  UNIT  WORKING 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  churches  of  New  York  City  on  Sunday, 
April  6th,  joined  forces  in  trying  to  make  "block-aid-day"  a  success,  hoping 
to  drive  the  "wolf  from  the  doors  of  about  20,000  families.  In  this  united 
work  there  were  8,743  blocks  organized,  with  55,000  blockaiders  enlisted. 

This  movement  caught  the  attention  of  as  noted  a  personage  as  Helen 
Keller,  the  blind  and  deaf  author,  of  national  fame,  who  enlisted  in  the  work 
as  one  of  the  block-aid  chairmen.  The  whole  scheme,  through  the  block 
system  of  canvassing,  is  to  bring  to  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  great 
metropolis  the  needs  of  every  human  being  in  want. 


COST  TOO  CHEAT,  TO  WASTE  TIME 

Every  worthwhile  undertaking  carries  great  disappointments.  This  .  is 
especially  true  in  our  educational  system  of  public  schools.  This  is  revealed 
by  statistics  showing  that  many  school  children  fail  to  keep  up  with  their 
grades.  The  figures  show  that  out  of  100  children  who  enter  the  first  grade 
not  50  per  cent  of  them  ever  reach  the  7th  grade.  This  is  proof  that  we  do 
not  get  satisfactory  results  when  taking  in  consideration  the  amount  ot" 
money  spent  in  a  system  that  is  intended  to  give  all  children  the  best  ad- 
vantages. The  cause  for  this  could  be  argued  from  many  angles,  but  an 
argument  would  not  help.  It  may  be  the  fault  of  the  teacher,  the  parent  or 
the  inability  of  the  child  to  grasp  the  situation — but  let  the  cause  bie  as  it 
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may  the  waste  of  money  is  appalling.     The  statistics  are  as  follows : 

Out  of  every  100  white  children  who  enrolled  in  the  first  grade  of  the 
public  schools  in  North  Carolina  during  1924,  but  63  reached  the  second 
grade.  Sixty  of  these  went  on  to  the  third  grade,  57  to  the  fourth,  52 
to  the  fifth,  15  to  the  sixth,  and  41  to  the  seventh  grade.  In  1928,  66 
reached  the  second  grade,  62  the  third,  58  the  fourth,  52  the  fifth,  45 
the  sixth,  and  41  the  seventh. 

This  sJhows  that  37  out  of  every  100  children  enrolled  do  not  reach 
the  second  grade  in  one  year.  Three  of  every  63  who  attained  the  sec- 
ond grade  did  not  advance  to  the  third.  Then  three  of  each  60  in  the 
third  failed  to  go  on  to  the  fourth.  In  short  but  41  children  out  of  a 
hundred  in  the  North  Carolina  public  schools  got  as  far  as  the  seventh 
grade. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 


With  Old 
"But   each   for  the    joy    of    the 

working, 
And  each  in  his   separate   star, 
Shall  draw  the  things  as  he  sees 

it, 
For  the    God    of    Things  as  they 

are!" 


Adam  told  Eve    that    she  was  the 
first    girl    he    ever   loved,    and    that's 
the  way  that  expression  got  started. 
— o — - 

It  has  been  said  that  life  is  pro- 
longed through  auto  suggestion.  But 
the  suggester  must  keep  out  of  the 
way  of  the  auto. 

— o — 

Allopathy  and  homeopathy  are  all 
right  in  their  places.  But  it  often 
happens  that  a  little  sympathy  is 
better  than  either. 

— o — 

It  is  reported  that  an  actress  re- 
covered a  $150  pearl  from  an  oyster. 
Seems  to  me  there  are  cases  hereto- 
fore where  chorus  girls  have  gotten 
several  thousand  dollars  out  of  a  lob- 
ster. 

— o — 

Little  six-year-old  Mary,  in  the 
first  grade,  heard  the  teachers  dis- 
cussing the  planting  of  tulip  bulbs, 
sidled  up  and  said:  " Please,  teach- 
er, I've  got  a  little  electric  bulb  at 
home.  I'll  bring  that  and  you  can 
plant  it. 

— o — 

Fifteen  years  ago  on  the  8th  of 
this  month  we  entered  into  war. 
Tbore  was  no  special  celebration  of 
the  event  anywhere,  so  far  as  I  have 


Hurrygraph 

seen.     But  I  did  see  one  man  buying 
three   apples,   all   at  one   time,   from 
the  veteran  who  is  still  selling  'em  on 
the  streets  in  Durham. 
— o — ■ 

The  Democrats  have  picked  their 
keynoter  and  the  Republicans  are 
looking  for  one.  The  last  report  was 
that  they  had  one  treed  out  West 
somewhere,  but  the  chances  are  that 
he  slipped  down  at  night  and  made 
his  escape  just  like  the  others  have 
done.  It's  a  tough  world,  my  lads! 
— o — 

There  are  some  people  who  have  a 
feeling  of  deep  pity  for  those  poor, 
deluded  souls  who  rob  and  steal  and 
kill  for  money,  for  they  have  missed 
the  whole  meaning  of  life,  and  have 
placed  themselves  outside  the  pale  of 
humanity,  and  take  their  place  with 
the  wild  beasts  of  prey.  The  kid- 
napper takes  his  place  with  the  ti- 
ger of  the  jungle  which  at  night 
slips  into  a  village  and  steals  a 
child.  He  is  no  longer  a  man,  but 
a  beast  of  prey  and  has  forfeited  all 
the  rights  of  humanity. 
— o — 

The  ocean  steamship  companies 
are  cutting  rates  something  terrible. 
In  one  instance  forty  per  cent.  A 
tourist  agent  writes  me  that  a  first 
class  ticket  which  I  would  have  paid 
tA\ro  hundred  and  eighty-five  smack- 
ers for  could  now  be  bought  for  a 
hundred  and  ninety  backs.  Ah,  but 
in  those  beautiful,  golden  far  off 
days  I  had  tAvo  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  smackers,  and  today  I  haven't 
got  the  one  hundred  and  ninety 
bucks.  Seems  like  a  tough  world. 
But  I  haven't   finished   seeing  North 
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Carolina  yet,  and  I  couldn't  well  go 
abroad  until  I've  seen  all  of  home. 
Our  wonderful  seacoast,  and  glori- 
ous mountains  satisfy  me  for  the 
present. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  days 
of  the  Roman  republic  the  grand  old 
name  of  Cicero  reverberates  around 
the  world.  Cicero,  Illinois,  will  be 
pointed  out  with  pride  and  viewed 
with  alarm  from  every  political  soap 
box  in  the  country.  After  being 
hopelessly  and  overwhelmingly  Re- 
publican for  fifteen  years,  Cicero  at 
the  election  recently  went  Democra- 
tic three  to  one.  And  now  Cicero 
will  be  employed  as  showing  which 
way  the  cat  is  going  to  jump  next 
November]  Cicero,  the  straw  which 
shows  the  way  the  wind  is  blowing. 
Cicero,  the  leaf  brought  back  by  the 
dove  to  the  ark  to  show  the  flood  is 
over.  That  is,  of  course,  from  Dem- 
ocratic standpoint.  And  there  may 
be  lots  in  what  they  say. 
— o — ■ 

Q^lite  a  bit  of  discussion  has  been 
going  on  about  the  word  "donsey." 
There  is  such  a  word.  I  found  it  in 
a  newspaper  the  other  day;  some- 
body in  the  toAvn  was  looking  don- 
sey. I  liked  the  word  and,  although 
I  had  never  seen  it  before,  and  could 
not  fiind  it  in  the  dictionary,  and 
was  afraid  it  might  be  a  typogra- 
phical error,  it  described  so  perfect- 
ly the  way  I  felt  that  I  hoped  it  was 


a  real  honest  to  goodness  word.  A 
lady  writes  that  she  once  lived  in 
Philadelphia  and  whenever  she  was 
off  her  feed,  as  they  say  on  the  Gold 
Coast,  her  neighbors,  Pennsylvania 
Dutch,  would  tell  her  she  was  look- 
ing donsey.  There  you  are !  Now  I 
hope  people  will  stop  telling  me  that 
I  look  like  the  last  run  of  shad,  or 
that  I  was  so  thin,  all  caved  in  like 
an  old  soldier's  grave  and  things 
like  that  and  simply  say  I'm  looking 
donsey. 

— o — 
I  judge  from  all  the  talk  of  the 
administration,  congress,  and  other 
eminent  statesmen  of  terrible,  slash- 
ing, drastic  economies  in  the  govern- 
ment bureaus  at  Washington  I  may 
expect  before  this  month  is  out,  this 
very  month  of  April,  to  read  almost 
any  day  in  the -news  from  Washing- 
ton that  the  blow  has  fallen — a  mes- 
senger boy  will  be  fired  from  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  Wait  and 
see!.  Or  maybe  they'll  let  one  of 
the  scrubwomen  go  from  the  Bureau 
of  Flubdubbery.  Or  more  drastic 
yet — it  may  be,  oh,  it  well  may  be, 
one  of  the  stenographers  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  Unessential  Statistics  will 
lose  her  Saturday  afternoon  off.  Yes- 
sir,  when  they  talk  down  in  Wash- 
ington about  going  on  a  campaign  of 
drastic  economy  you  can  be  sure 
that  something's  going  to  happen. 
Sometime.     Selah ! 


Horace  Greely  was  a  poor  boy.  He  sat  at  a  rude  table  and  ate  the 
simplest  food  from  rude  dishes.  But,  Horace  Greely  decided  one  day 
that  he  would  be  a  one  hundred  per  cent  boy.  He  was  honest  and 
worked  hard  to  earn  his  bread.  From  his  humble  task  as  a  printer  boy 
he  became  one  of  the  greatest  journalists  of  the  country. — Selected. 
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CABARRUS  BLACK  BOYS 

A  Short  Historical  Sketch  of  a  Daring  Deed,  Unheraled  Yet  Not  Forgotten. 

(Selected) 


Regulators  Making  it  Warm  for 
Tryon — Powder  Sent  for 
The  trouble  between  Gov.  Tryon, 
of  North  Carolina,  and  the  Regula- 
tors reached  its  climax  in  Alamance 
County  in  1771.  Here  the  brave  de- 
fenders of  liberty,  who  were  chafing' 
under  the  tyranny  of  their  Governor) 
assembled  themselves  together  in 
armed  resistance,  and  demanded  that 
their  wrongs  be  righted.  Governor 
Tryon,  determining  to  quell  this  for- 
midable spirit  of  liberty  at  one  fell 
stroke,  ordered  his  forces  to  Ala- 
mance in  order  that  he  might  coerce 
these  Regulators  into  submission  to 
his  authority.  To  supply  these  forces 
with  munitions  of  war,  Governor 
Tryon  procured  from  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  three  wagon  loads  of 
gun  powder,  flints,  blankets,  etc. 
These  stores  were  conveyed  to  Char- 
lotte, North  Carolina,  unmolested. 
There,  on  account  of  lack  of  loyalty 
to  the  King's  cause,  wagons  could 
not  be  procured  from  any  citizen  of 
Mecklenburg.  Thereupon  Col.  Moses 
Alexander,  a  King's  Magistrate, 
seized  wagons  by  force  to  convey 
the  munitions  to  Hillsboro,  then  the 
seat  of  government,  thereby  obeying 
the  behest  of  a  tyrannical  Governor. 
No  Tory  Ever  Born  or  Breathed 
We  quote  from  Wheeler's  history: 
"The  vigilance  of  the  jealous  whigs 
was  ever  on  the  alert,  and  in  a  set- 
tlement sixteen  miles  northeast  of 
Charlotte,  now  lying  in  the  County 
of  Cabarrus,  known  by  the  name  of 
Rocky  River  settlement,  and  seven 
or  eight  miles  south  of  Concord, 
there  existed  as  much  of  the  true 
spirit   of   patriotism   as   ever   existed 


in   the   same  bounds,   and  .where  not 

a     Tory    was     ever     born     or    ever 

breathed." 

Nine  Men  Plot  and  Swear  Themselves 

Here  nine  patriots,  Major  James 
White,  William  White  and  John 
White  (brothers)  and  William  White 
(a  cousin),  all  born  about  one  mile 
from  Rocky  River  Church  and  rear- 
ed near  the  banks  of  Rocky  River, 
Robert  Caruthers,  Robert  Davis, 
Benjamin  Cochran,  James  Ashmore 
and  Joshua  Hadley,  plotted  to  des- 
troy these  munitions  of  war.  They 
pledged  themselves  by  a  most  so- 
lemn obligation  not  to  disclose  any- 
thing relating  to  this  act.  To  pre- 
vent detection  they  disguised  them- 
selves by  blacking  their  faces,  and 
at  evening  started  out  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  their  purpose.  The 
White  brothers  were  afoot,  but  for- 
tunately they  met  their  father  re- 
turning from  the  mill  with  „  two 
horses,  each  bearing  a  bag  of  meal. 
They  demanded  of  their  father  the 
horses  and  ordered  him  to  dismount. 
He  remonstrated  in  vain  with  the 
supposed  strangers  for  the  privilege 
of  his  horses  to  carry  home  his  meal. 
They  lifted  the  bags  from  the  ani- 
mals, placed  them  on  the  side  of  the 
road,  mounted  and  rejoined  their 
comrades. 

Daring  Deed  Accomplished 

This  band,  wrought  up  with  pa- 
triotic fervor,  came  upon  the  wagon- 
train  encamped  on  "Phifer's  Hill," 
three  miles  west  of  Concord  on  the 
road  leading  from  Charlotte  to  Salis- 
bury. They  surprised  and  captured 
the  guards  and  teamsters,  stove  in 
the  heads  of  the  kegs,  tore  the  blan- 
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kets  into  shreds,  collected  the  pow- 
der and  flints  and  placed  it  all  in 
a  heap.  They  made  a  fuse  of  pow- 
der leading  some  distance  from  the 
pile,  fired  a  pistol  into  the  fuse, 
which  ignited  the  powder,  causing  a 
tremendous  explosion.  Major  White, 
who  fired  the  shot,  was  struch  by  a 
stave  from  bursting  keg  and  severe- 
ly wounded. 

Mystery  Solved  by  Two  Traitors 
When  the  news  of  this  daring  ex- 
ploit reached  the  ear  of  Col.  Moses 
Alexander,  he  Avas  very  much  in- 
censed, and  called  into  requisition 
his  whole  ingenuity  to  find  out  the 
perpetrators  of  so  foul  a  deed  against 
his  Majesty.  For  a  long  time  mys- 
tery enshrouded  the  act.  Great 
threats  were  made,  and  in  order  to 
induce  some  one  to  turn  traitor,  a 
pardon  was  offered  to  any  one  who 
Avould  turn  King's  evidence.  Ash- 
more  and  Hadley,  half  brothers, 
moved  by  the  threats  and  the  par- 
don offered,  decided,  unknown  to 
each  other,  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  offer.  Seeking  this  favor,  they 
accidentally  met  at  the  home  of  Col. 
Moses  Alexander.  Having  made 
known  their  desires,  Col.  Alexander, 
though  a  Colonial  officer,  but  one 
who  revered  loyalty  to  friends,  re- 
marked :  ' '  That  by  virtue  of  the 
Governor's  proclamation  they  were 
pardoned,  but  that  they  were  the 
first  that  ought  to  be  hanged."  On 
account  of  this  mean  treachery  the 
remainder  of  the  Black  Boys  were 
compelled  to  flee  the  country.  They 
fled  to  the  State  of  Georgia,  where 
they  remained  for  some  time. 
The  Trap  Could  Not  Hold  the  Pa- 
triots 
The  Governor,  realizing  that  they 
had  eluded  him,  resorted  to  all  man- 
ner   of    subterfuges   to   induce   them 


to  return.  He  even  promised  that 
if  they  would  return  and  make  a 
confession  he  would  pardon  them. 
Relying  on  this  promise,  the  boys 
returned;  but  so  soon  as  it  became 
known,  Moses  Alexander  raised  a 
guard  and  surrounded  the  home  of 
the  White  brothers.  Caruthers,  a 
son-in-Raw  of  White,  was  also  there. 
To  make  the  capture  doubly  sure, 
guards  were  placed  at  each  door  and 
window.  One  of  the  guards,  favor- 
ing the  escape  of  Caruthers,  began  a 
quarrel  with  Col  Alexander  at  one 
door,  while  another  guard  whispered 
to  Mrs.  White  that  if  there  were  any 
of  the  boys  within,  they  might  pass 
out  by  him  without  being  noticed  by 
him.  Acting  upon  the  suggestion, 
they  made  their  escape  to  Rocky 
River,  where  further  pursuit  was 
hopeless.  At  another  time  the  Roy- 
alists, learning  that  the  boys  were 
at  work  in  a  harvest  field,  made  an- 
other attempt  to  capture  them;  but 
fortune  seemed  to  favor  the  boys 
at  all  times.  At  this  time,  Robert 
Davis  was  so  closely  pursued  that  he 
jumped  his  horse  thirty  feet  down  a 
bank  into  the  river,  and  then  brave- 
ly dared  the  pursuers  to  follow  him. 
The  Determination  Deepening  Led  Up 
to  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration 
The  resentment  in  the  breasts  of 
the  blood-thirsty  Royalists  seemed 
never  to  abate,  and,  like  the  fleeing 
fawn,  the  boys  fled  from  covert  to 
covert  to  escape  the  punishment  that 
it  might  inflict.  For  weeks  at  a  time 
the  boys  concealed  themselves  in 
out-houses,  caves  and  hollow  logs  of 
the  forest,  and  were  fed  by  loyal 
friends.  Once  again  relying  on  the 
promises  of  Gov.  Tryon,  they  went 
to  within  a  short  distance  of  Hills- 
boro  to  obtain  pardon  of  an  appeased 
Governor;   but  finding  this  promised 
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pardon  to  be  only  a  cloak  to  conceal 
his  real  intentions,  they  again  re- 
turned to  their  former  hiding  places 
and  nursed  their  troubles  in  conceal- 
ment. For  four  long  years  they 
eluded  their  captors,  worried  their 
pursuers,  until  the  spirit  of  liberty 
grew  and  blossomed  into  the  famous 
Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence of  May  the  20th,  1775. 
Miserable  Traitors  Unhonored  and 
Unsung 
The  traitors,  what  of  them?  The 
oath  by  which  they  bound  themselves 
carried  with  it  imprecations  of  the 
severest  type.  Both  with  Hadley  and 
Ashmore  these  imprecations  were 
literally  fulfilled.  Ashmore  fled  hio 
country,  but  lived  a  miserable  life, 
and  died  as  wretched  as  he  had 
lived.  Hadley  remained  in  the  coun- 
try, married  and  became  a  brutal  and 
unworthy  father.  He  was  very  in- 
temperate, and  often  in  his  wild  de- 
liriums he  drove  his  family  from  his 
house  in  the  still  hours  of  the  night, 
and  there  revelled  alone  over  the 
betrayal  of  a  sacred  trust.  To  chas- 
tise him  for  such  abuse  of  his  fam- 
ily, his  neighbors  (amoug  whom  were 
some  of  the  Black  Boys)  disguised 
themselves  in  female  attire,  went  to 
his  house  by  night,  pulled  him  from 
his  bed,  drew  his  shirt  over  his  head, 
and  soundlv  thrashed  him.  This  made 


him  a  somewhat  better  man,  but  he 
died  without  any  friendly  hand  to 
sustain  him  or  eye  to  pity  his  de- 
plorable end. 

Their  Attachment  Abiding 

Though  but  J  title  heralded,  this 
neighborhood  and  the  Black  Boys, 
excepting  the  two  traitors,  gave 
their  country  an  abiding  pledge  of 
their  attachment  to  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty, which  they  promptly  redeemed 
whenever  their  services  were  need- 
ed; and  all  through  the  stormy 
times,  when  patriots  were  hungering 
for  liberty,  these  brave  fellows  never 
lost  an  opportunity  to  do  a  common 
cause  a  faithful  and  earnest  service. 
The  Lives  of  Patriots  Stood  Out  in 
The  Open 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that, 
while  history  tells  of  the  sorrow, 
trouble  and  downfall  of  the  two  who 
broke  this  compact — it  is  ever  thus 
with  traitors — the  other  seven,  who 
bound  themselves  to  do  a  daring  and 
important  deed  in  the  name  of  lib- 
erty and  under  strong  pledges  of 
secrecy  and  faith,  'each  to  the  other, 
lived  themselves,  and  through  their 
offspring,  lives  that  stood  out  in  the 
open,  sharing  in  no  small  degree  the 
fruits  of  a  glorious  victory,  the  re- 
sult of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  such 
as  prompted  and  sustained  the  CA- 
BARRUS BLACK  BOYS. 


Every  one  of  us  knows  how  painful  it  is  to  be  called  by  malicious 
names,  to  have  his  character  undermined  by  false  insinuations,  to  be  over- 
reached in  a  bargain,  to  be  neglected  by  those  who  rise  in  life,  to  be 
thrust  on  one  side  by  those  who  have  stronger  wills  and  stouter  hearts. 
Everyone  knows,  also,  the  pleasure  of  receiving  a  kind  look,  a  warm 
greeting,  a  hand  held  out  to  help  in  distress,  a  difficulty  solved,  a  higher 
hope  revealed  for  this  world  or  the  next.  By  that  pain  and  by  that 
pleasure  let  us  judge  what  we  should  do  to  others. — Dean  Stanley. 
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DIVINE  DISCONTENT 


(Selected) 


The  purpose  of  life  is  always 
"just  around  the  corner."  It  is 
never  behind  us.  It  is  good  to  have 
a  good  family  tree.  It  is  good  to 
have  a  good  past.  But  the  winners 
of  yesterday's  race  are  soon  forgot- 
ten. There  are  lessons  from  the  past 
that  we  do  well  to  remember.  They 
should  produce  humility  rather  than 
pride.  They  should  help  us  to  run. 
a  better  race  today.  The  athlete  may 
look  upon  his  medals  and  cups  with 
pride  after  his  racing  days  are  over. 
The  race  of  life  is  never  over.  Each 
new  day  offers  a  new  stretch  of  road 
to  view.  It  is  the  supreme  business 
of  that  day  to  run  that  day's  race. 

Self-satisfaction  imperils  success. 
God  does  not  want  us  to  become  too 
contented.  The  swallows  built  their 
nest  of  straw  in  the  barn.  A  horse 
reached  up  and  pulled  down  some 
straws  that  were  fastened  to  the 
nest.  Down  it  came  wrecked  and 
useless.  The  swallows  built  another 
nest,  but  higher.  Our  home  nests 
have  been  sadly  wrecked  in  these 
difficult  days  of  economic  readjust- 
ment. We  have  been  building  them 
too  low.     God   gives  us   the   courage 


to  rebuild  our  hopes  and  aspirations 
on  higher  levels. 

"One    look   behind,    but   not   for 
idle  dreaming, 
Hope    beckons    on    to    heights 
that  greet  the  sky; 
While  voices  speak  of  time 's  brief 
hours  redeeming 
To  nerve  the  heart  for  toil  and 
victory. 

"One  look  behind,  it  may  be  one 
of  sorrow, 
O'er   broken   vows,   and   duties 
left  undone. 
But  wait,  my  soul,  on  God,  then 
with  each  morrow, 
His     strengthening     grace     re- 
ceive,  thy  race   to   run. 

"One  look  behind,  sweet  mercy's 
path  reviving, 
One  goal  ahead,  one  faith,  one 
hope  above. 
Up    then,    with    pilgrim    staff, 
heaven's  way  pursuing, 
To  reach  the  radiant  home  of 
endless  love." 


AT  THE  TOP 

The  higher  men  climb  the  longer  their  working  day.  Any  young  man 
with  a  streak  of  idleness  in  him  had  better  make  up  his  mind  at  the  he- 
ginning  that  mediocrity  will  be  his  lot.  Without  immense,  sustained 
effort  he  will  not  climb  high.  And  even  though  fortune  or  chance  were 
to  lift  him  high,  he  would  not  stay  there.  For  to  keep  at  the  top  is 
harder  almost  than  to  get  there.  There  are  no  office  hours  for  leaders. 
— Selected. 
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THE  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY  IN  CABARRUS 

COUNTY 

(Contributed) 


The  history  of  the  textile  indus- 
try in  Cabarrus  County  had  its  be- 
ginning in  the  year  1839;  when  on 
February  16th  a  meeting  of  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  stock  of  the  Concord 
Cotton  Factory  was  held.  Among 
those  present  we  have  record  of  the 
folloAving  men  whose  names  have 
been  prominent  for  generations  in 
this  county — General  Paul  Barring- 
er, Dr.  K.  P.  Harris,  Ibson  Cannon, 
R.  W.  Allison,  D.  M.  Barringer,  John 
Rodgers  and  Caleb  Phifer. 

General  Paul  Barringer  was  the 
first  President  and  Caleb  Phifer  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer.  This  company 
sold  yarn  in  five  pound  bunches, 
partly  for  cash  and  partly  for  cord- 
wood  and  other  usable  commodities, 
and  seemed  to  meet  with  success  for 
several  years.  Other  familiar  names 
appear  to  have  been  connected  with 
the  management  such  as  J.  F.  Phifer, 
Charles  Partee,  Colonel  Daniel  Cole- 
man, Rufus  Barringer  and  Victor  C. 
Barringer. 

In  the  late  forties  this  pioneer  en- 
terprise began  to  meet  with  financial 
difficulties  and  in  1852  it  is  recorded 
that  its  indebtedness  exceeded  its 
available  assets. 

In  1856  the  plant  was  sold  to  John 
McDonald,  who  came  to  Concord 
from  Norristown,  Pennsylvania,  and 
his  descendants  have  been  identified 
with  the  textile  industry  in  this 
county  and  state  ever  since.  He 
succeeded  with  the  plant  for  several 
years,  after  which  difficulties  again 
beset  it  and  the  plant  was  Euld  to 
Captain  J.  M.  Odell  in  the  late  70's. 


It  is  well  known  to  citizens  of  this 
county  and  state  how  successfu'ly 
this  business  was  conducted  for  many 
years  by  Captain  J.  M.  Odell  and  his 
son,  Mr.  W.  R,  Odell,  under  the 
name  of  the  Odell  Manufacturing 
Company  and  how  it  finally  became 
the  Locke  Cotton  Mills  Company. 
Mr.  Thomas  H.  Webb  has  recently 
been  elected  President  of  this  com- 
pany to  succeed  the  late  Mr.  W.  A. 
E.rwin. 

In  1887,  nearly  50  years  after  the 
organization  of  the  Concord  Cotton 
Factory,  Concord's  second  textile 
p  1  a  n  t,  The  Cannon  Manufacturing 
Company,  was  organized  with  Cap- 
tain J.  M.  Odell  as  President  and 
Mr.  J.  W.  Cannon  as  Secretary  and 
Treasurer.  This  marked  the  entrance 
of  Mr.  J.  W.  Cannon  into  the  cotton 
manufacturing  industry  and  this  com- 
pany was  the  first  of  the  Cannon 
group  of  mills.  Within  a  few  years 
thereafter,  the  Cabarrus  Cotton  Mills, 
The  Gibson  Manufacturing  Company 
and  others  were  organized  and  added 
to  the  Cannon  group  in  this  county 
as  were  several  in  surrounding  coun- 
ties. Under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Cannon  these  mills  met  with  remark- 
able success  and  he  established  a 
reputation  for  Cannon  products  in 
every  nook  and  corner  of  this  coun- 
try and  abroad. 

Having  become  pre-eminent  among 
the  cotton  manufacturers  of  the 
South,  Mr.  Cannon  died  in  1921  and 
his  son,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Cannon  be- 
came the  head  of  the  Cannon  Group 
of    Mills.       The   young   Mr.    Cannon 
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continued  the  building  program  by 
adding  to  the  size  of  the  plants  and 
by  installing  improved  machinery  as 
it  was  developed.  In  1928  he  brought 
about  a  merger  of  a  number  of  the 
mills,  each  giving  up  its  separate 
charter  and  becoming  a  part  of  a 
n  e  w  corporation  under  the  name, 
Cannon  Mills  Company,  of  which  he 
is  President.  In  the  opinion  of  many 
authorities,  this  corporation  is  now 
the  most  successful  cotton  manufac- 
turing organization  in  the  United 
States. 

About  1905  The  Brown  Manufac- 
turing Company  was  organized  with 
Mr.  C.  W.  Johnston  of  Charlotte,  a 
native  of  Cabarrus  County,  as  Presi- 
dent. 

The  county,  therefore,  is  fortunate 
in  having  mills  belonging  to  the 
groups  of  three  of  the  most  success- 
ful manufacturers  the  state  has  pro- 
duced— Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Erwin  and 
Mr.  Johnston. 

During  the  past  few  years,  great 
jDrogress  has  been  made  in  hosiery 
manufacturing  in  this  county,  Mr. 
A.  R.  Hoover,  of  the  Hoover  Hosiery 
Company,  having  developed  a  re- 
markably successful  business. 

This  sketch  would  not  be  complete 
without  mentioning  some  of  the  bene- 
fits which  have  come  to  the  people 
of  this  county  through  these  indus- 
tries and  those  who  have  been  in- 
strumental in  building  them. 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  pros- 
perity of  this  county  depends  upon 
two  things  viz;  the  amount  received 
from  the  sale  of  the  crops  produced 
by  the  farmers  and  the  amount  paid 
out  by  the  mills  in  the  form  of  wages. 


In  each  case  the  money  is  brought 
from  elsewhere  and  put  into  circula- 
tion  in  this   county. 

The  great  need  of  the  working 
man  is  a  job  and  the  great  need  of 
the  farmer  is  a  market  for  his  crop. 
The  mills  of  Cabarrus  County  furn- 
ish both  for  thousands. 

The  farmers  in  the  agricultural 
sections  sell  their  cotton,  vegetables, 
fruit,  produce,  etc.,  through  agents 
and  the  products  often  pass  through 
the  hands  of  several  and  are  shipped 
and  re-shipped  before  reaching  the 
final  consumer,  the  expense  of  all 
this  being  deducted  to  arrive  at  the 
price  paid  the  farmer. 

In  our  county  the  mills  buy  the 
cotton  at  a  price  almost  equal  to  that 
which  would  be  paid  to  dealers  for 
large  quantities  of  uniform  grade 
and  staple  and  the  operatives  of  the 
mills  furnish  a  splendid  market  for 
the   vegetables,   fruits   and   produce. 

At  present  people  everywhere  are 
burdened  with  taxes  but  Cabarrus  is 
fortunate  in  having  a  rate  much  low- 
er than  most  of  them.  The  average 
rate  for  counties  of  the  state  is  $1.02 
per  hundred  dollars.  Ours  63  cents. 
Many  counties  have  to  pay  a  rate  of 
more  than  63  cents  just  to  apply  on 
their  debt  and  levy  an  additional 
amout  for  the  other  county  expenses. 
One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the 
low  rate  in  Cabarrus  is  that  suffici- 
ent taxes  are  collected  from  the  val- 
uable mill  properties  to  lighten  the 
burden  upon  the  individuals  and  ob- 
viate the  necessity  of  bond  issues. 
'  Our  mills  are  the  life-blood  of  Ca- 
barrus. 


A  total  of  2,976  languages  are  spoken  throughout  the  world. — Ex. 
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WHAT  IS  A  NEWSPAPER? 


(Monroe  Enquirer) 


"Bill"  Nye  (Edgar  Wilson)  Amer- 
ican humorist  and  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Wisconsin  Press  associa- 
tion, in  his  address  before  the  asso- 
ciation meeting  in  Whitewater,  Aug- 
ust, 1885,  defined  it  as  completely 
as  anyone  has  ever  done : 

"The  newspaper  of  today  is  a  li- 
brary," he  said.  "It  is  an  encyclo- 
pedia, a  ppem,  a  biography,  a  his- 
tory, a  prophesy,  a  directory,  a  time- 
table, a  romance,  a  cookbook,  a 
guide,  a  horoscope,  an  art  critic,  a 
political  resume,  a  ground  plan  of 
the  civilized  world,  a  low-priced  mul- 
tum  in  parvo.  It  is  a  sermon,  a  song, 
an  obituary,  a  picnic,  a  shipwreck,  a 
symphony  in  solid  brevier,  a  melody 
of  life  and  death,  a  grand  aggrega- 
tion of  man's  glory  and  his  shame. 
It  is,  in  short,  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
all  the  magnanimity  and  meanness, 
the  joys  and  deaths,  the  pride  and 
poverty  of  the  world,  and  all  for  two 
cents — sometimes.  Among  others,  it 
is  a  long-felt  want,  a  nine-column  pa- 
per in  a  five  column  town,  a  lying 
sheet,  a  feeble  effort,  a  financial 
problem,  a  tottering  wreck,  a  politi- 
cal tool,  and  a  sheriff's  sale." 

The  old-time  livery  stable  and 
corner  saloon  have  given  way  to  the 
ornate  garage  and  filling  station; 
the  movie  show  has  replaced  the 
town  hall ;  we  go  in  an  hour  now  a 
distance  it  formerly    took    a    day  to 


travel.  One  can  go  from  coast  to 
coast  in  a  single  day  in  the  air.  He 
can  telephone  from  a  ship  at  sea  to 
any  one  of  the  18,000,000  telephones 
in  the  United  States.  He  can  listen 
on  his  radio  to  speakers  thousands 
of  miles  away.  In  a  short  time  he'll 
be  able  to  see  them,  too.  Our  homes 
are  heated  by  scientific  and  healthful 
methods.  We  have  our  own  cooling 
systems.  Oil  and  gas  and  electricity 
have  taken  the  place  of  coal.  We 
have  the  news  of  the  world  on  our 
doorsteps,  morning  and  evening, 
thanks  to  the  stride  of  modern  news- 
papering.  Our  lives  are  full  of 
events.  We  go  places  and  see  things. 
Our  horizons  have  broadened.  Back- 
breaking  drudgery  has  been  eliminat- 
ed in  every  avenue  of  activity. 
Household  appliances,  electrically 
operated,  have  come  to  lessen  the 
Avork  of  the  housewife.  We  have 
more  time  for  play,  and  the  golf 
links  are  an  adjunct  of  every  village 
and  hamlet  as  well  as  the  larger  ci- 
ties. We  have  improved  our  high- 
ways and  have  made  our  cities  sani- 
tary and  attractive.  But,  why  go 
on?  Truth  is  the  so-called  "good 
old  days"  are  only  a  figment  of  the 
imagination.  The  days  we  are  living 
now  are  the  best  the  world  has  ever 
seen  up  to  now.  And  "we  hain't 
seen  nothing  vet. " 


I  have  no  faith  in  that  proverb  about  all  things  coming  to  him  who 
waits.  My  experience  proves  that  the  only  things  that  come  to  the  man 
who  waits  are  the  cast-off  things  of  somebody  else. 

j  — John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 
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S.  CLAY  WILLIAMS  SEES  BETTER  TIMES 

AHEAD 


(Selected) 


One  of  the  optimistic  expressions 
that  has  followed  in  the  wake  of 
Governor  Gardner's  recent  appeal  to 
North  Carolinians  to  become  "'land- 
minded,"  to  believe  in  our  State  and 
invest  in  real  estate  has  come  from 
S.  Clay  Williams,  president  of  the 
R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 

Inferentially,  Mr.  Williams  based 
his  prediction  on  the  general  ten- 
dency to  look  to  the  land  and  its 
products  to  a  restoration  of  normal 
business  activity,  says  the  Morgan- 
ton  News-Herald. 

"Maybe  it  is  not  too  much  to  ex- 
pect," Mr.  Williams  said,  "That  out 
of  the  present  abnormally  low  prices 
of  real  property  there  will  come  such 
a  wave  of  home  purchasing  that  the 
percentage  of  home  owners  in  North 
Carolina  will  be  greatly  increased 
to  the  benefit  of  all  concerned." 

Mr.  Williamis  pointed  out  that 
thrifty  and  progressive  citizens  of 
the  state  will  take  advantage  of  cur- 
rent low  prices  in  North  Carolina 
real  estate  to  "put  the  family  bud- 
get on  a  better  basis  for  the  fu- 
ture." 

"I  thin  k,"  continued  Mr.  Wil- 
liams,  "that  there  is  real  opportun- 


ity in  present  real  estate  prices. 
Any  group  in  a  position,  or  by 
straining  a  point  can  get  into  posi- 
tion to  make  the  necessary  payment 
on  the  purchase  of  a  home  should 
do  so. 

"Many  desirable  homes  in  suffi- 
cient variety  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
almost  everyone  can  be  bought  now 
at  prices  that  represent  but  frac- 
tions of  their  cost  or  market  price 
a  few  years  ago. 

" Of  course,"  Mr.  Williams  ex- 
plained, "this  is  so  because  a  small- 
er percentage  of  people  have  the 
money  with  which  to  purchase  now. 
But  that  only  emphasizes  the  advan- 
tage that  one  who  can  arrange  for 
purchase  now  can  gain  for  himself 
by  buying  on  this  kind  of  market. 

"Many  forward-looking  citizens 
are  going  to  solve  their  rent  prob- 
lem and  get  their  family  budget  on 
a  much  better  basis  for  the  future 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  present 
opportunity  to  eliminate  rent  and,  at 
the  same  time,  acquire  homes  at  such 
a  low  valuation  that  the  return  of 
prosperity  should  show  nice  increase 
in  value." 


Let  us  aspire  towards  this  living  confidence,  that  it  is  the  will  of  God 
to  unfold  and  exalt  without  end  he  spirit  that  entrusts  itself  to  Him  in 
well-doing  as  to  a  faithful  Creator. — W.  E.  Channing. 
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WILL  CUT  HOUR  FROM  RUNNING  TIME 
OF  "CRESCENT  LIMITED" 


(Selected) 

The  Southern  Railway  System  will 
cut  an  hour  from  the  running  time 
of  the  "  Crescent  Limited"  between 
Atlanta  and  Washington  on  Sunday, 
April  24th,  marking  the  sevnth  an- 
niversary of  its  establishment,  thus 
putting  this  f'amou/s  train  on  a  sched- 
ule of  15  hours  and  5  minutes  be- 
tween Atlanta  and  Washington,  20 
hours  and  10  minutes  between  At- 
lanta anr  New  York,  and  34  hours 
and  25  minutes  between  New  Or- 
leans and  New  York. 

Northbound,  the  ''Crescent  Limit- 
eel  "  will  leave  New  Orleans  at  9 :45 
P.  M.  and  Atlanta  at  12  Noon,  one 
hour  later  than  at  present,  and  will 
reach  Washington  at  4:05  A.  M.  and 
New  York  at  9:10  A.  M.,  as  at  pre- 
sent. Southbound  departure  from 
New  York  will  be  at  9:50  P.  M.,  one 
hour  and  10  minutes  later  than  at 
present,  from  Washington  at  3:10 
A.   M.,  one  hour    later,    with    arrival 


in  Atlanta  at  5:40  P.  M.,  and  New 
Orleans  at  8:30  A.  M.,  as  at  present. 

When  the  "Crescent  Limited"  was 
inaugurated,  it  was  operated  on  a 
schedule  of  16  hours  and  30  minutes 
from  Atlanta  to  Washington,  22 
hours  from  Atlanta  to  New  York, 
and  36  hours  and  50  minutes  from 
New  Orleans  to  New  York,  which 
was  then  the  fastest  schedule  ever 
operated  between  New  York  and 
these  cities.  The  schedule  has  been 
improved  several  times  and  now  the 
Southern  takes  out  a  full  hour,  put- 
ting New  York  and  the  South  that 
much  closer  by  rail. 

The  "Crescent  Limited"  is  operat- 
ed over  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
between  New  York  and  Washington, 
the  Southern  between  Washington 
and  Atlanta,  the  West  Point  Route 
betAveen  Atlanta  and  Montgomery 
and  the  L  &  N  between  Montgomery 
and  New  Orleans. 


There  has  been  mild  criticism  of  Colonel  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  for 
asking  aid  of  the  underworld  in  the  search  for  his  child.  To  us  the  re- 
quest is  filled  with  pathos.  The  regular  forces  used  in  such  cases  were 
seemingly  getting  nowhere  and  the  wife  and  mother  heartbroken.  We 
see  that  enacted  over  again  and  again  in  case  of  people  of  who  have 
tried  everything  that  science  could  offer  for  the  cure  of  some  malady 
and  at  last  in  desperation  turn  to  some  quackery.  We  have  ceased  to 
be  surprised  when  we  learn  that  some  intelligent  person  has  gone  to  a 
quack  for  relief.  It  is  always  the  step  of  a  desperate  person  who  has 
about  lost  hope.  The  gangster,  at  best,  is  only  a,  quack.  We  never 
blame  a  person  when  he  turns  to  the  quack  for  relief  but  we  are  tremen- 
dously sorry  for  him.  If  restored  at  all  the  child  will  be  restored  by 
the  law  enforcing  power  of  the  country  but  we  do  not  blame  Colonel 
Lindbergh  for  trying  everything.  If  it  would  do  any  good,  and  we  are 
sure  it  would  not,  we  would  be  willing  to  parole  Al  Capone  and  let  him 
try  his  hand.- -Charity  &  Children. 
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WASHINGTON  THE  HUGUENOT 

(Selected) 


That  a  French  Huguenot  should 
have  been  the  earliest  American  an- 
cestor of  George  Washington  and 
should  also  have  been  the  "original 
patentee  for  Yorktown,  Virginia," 
presents  a  poetic  coincidence  in  truth 
that  takes  on  the  aspect  of  destiny. 
The  inscription  Avhich  records  these 
facts  marks  the 

Site  of  the  home  of 
Nicholas  Martiau 
the  adventurous  Huguenot 
who  was  born  in  France  1591 
came  to  Virginia  1620 
and  died  in  Yorktown  1657 
The   original   patentee  for  Yorktown 
and  through  the  marriage 
of  his  daughter  Elizabeth 
to   Colonel   George  Reade   he  became 
the  earliest  American  ancestor  of 
General  George  Washington. 
It  further  recites  that  he  was  a  cap- 
tain in  the  Indian  uprising-,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  jus- 
tice of  the  county    of    York    and    a 
leader  in  thrusting  out  Governor 
Harvey,   which   was   the  first  opposi- 
tion to  the  British  Colonial  policy. 

Professor  Albert  Bushnell  Hart, 
who  has  followed  the  ancestry  of 
Washington  back  for  many  genera- 
tions, states  that  so  far  as  he  is 
aware  this  is  his  only  direct  Europ- 
pean  Continental  heritage,  finds  that 
Martiau  showed  some  of  the  traits 
which  a.re  most  distinct  in  Washing- 
ton's character,  and  expresses  the 
opinion  that  during  the  Bicentennial 


no  one  else  has  brought  to  light  new 
Washington  material  of  such  signi- 
ficance as  that  discovered  by  Dr. 
Stouclt,  who  conducted  the  researches 
resulting  in  the  establishment  of  the 
French  Huguenot  claim  to  a  share  in 
developing  the  nature  and  determin- 
ing the  career  of  Washington. 

Four  other  Presidents  had  Hugue- 
not blood  in  their  veins :  Tyler, 
Garfield,  Roosevelt  and  Taft.  But 
Washington  is  now  to  have  the  su- 
preme place  of  honor  in  the  Memori- 
al Church  in  Huguenot  Park,  which 
was  erected  as  the  National  Monu- 
ment of  the  Huguenot- Walloon  Ter- 
centenary. Jay,  Roudinot  and  Henry 
Laurens,  Paul  Revere  and  Richard 
Dana,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Freneau 
and  Thoreau,  Maury,  Dana  and  Le 
Conte,  Vassar,  Girard  and  Gallaudet 
and  thousands  of  others  are  remem- 
bered there  and  will  find  added  dis- 
tinction when  Washington  takes  his 
place  among  them  in  this  Washing- 
tonian  year. 

As  has  been  observed,  there  could 
be  no  more  appropriate  place  for 
such  a  memorial  than  the  south  shore 
of  Staten  Island,  "a  region  rich  in 
Huguenot  tradition"  and  of  Arcad- 
ian simplicity  and  peacefulness,  but 
near  the  great,  towering  city  up  the 
bay,  in  whose  beginnings  those  of 
Huguenot-Walloon  ancestry  had  a 
proud,  historic  and  not-to-be-forgot- 
ten part. 


Any  man  who  comes  up  to  his  own  idea,  of  greatness  must  always 
have  had  a  very  low  standard  of  it. — Hazlitt. 
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SIGNS  OF  SPRING 

By  Alvin  M.  Patterson 


There  are  signs  and  still  more 
signs  of  spring:  the  sun  advancing 
steadily  toward  the  zenith  at  noon, 
boys  playing  marbles  along  the  street 
and  about  the  playground,  the  burst- 
ing of  the  buds  of  the  willow,  the  ap- 
pearance of  early  insects,  and  the 
seeing  of  the  first  migrating  birds. 
And  of  them  all,  the  position  of  the 
sun  at  noon  is  the  first  and  surest. 
Not  only  is  the  sun  a  little  higher  in 
the  sky  each  day  than  it  was  the 
day  before,  but  it  rises  and  sets  a 
little  farther  to  the  north.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  week  in  June 
until  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
week  in  December,  the  sun  is  a  little 
lower  in  the  sky  one  day  than  it  was 
the  previous,  until  by  the  21st,  22nd 
or  23rd  day  of  the  latter  month,  it 
is  as  low  in  the  sky  at  noon  as  it 
ever  gets.  Then,  even  on  the  clear- 
est and  brightest  days,  we  have  but 
little  over  nine  hours  of  sunshine. 
Then  a  great  change  takes  place,  and 
the  sun,  instead  of  sinking  lower  and 
lower,  begins  to  rise  in  the  sky  and 
the  days  to  become  longer.  A  month 
later  we  have  ten  hours  of  sunshine, 
two  months  later,  eleven,  and  three 
months  later,  twelve,  or  the  days 
and  nights  are  then  equal  length. 
The  gradual  lengthening  of  the  days, 
then,  with  the  higher  position  of  the 
sun  at  noon,  is  one  of  the  surest 
signs  of  spring.  To  be  sure,  at  first 
it  gets  colder  and  colder,  since 
"when  the  days  begin  to  lengthen, 
the  cold  begins  to  strengthen,"  but 
soon  a  peak  is  reached  and  from 
then  on  the  succeeding  days  are  ap- 
preciably warmer,  the  snow  melts, 
and  the  birds  return. 


The  bursting  of  the  willow  buds  is 
a  sure  sign  of  spring,  and  an  early 
one,  for  pussy  willows  are  to  be 
found  in  bloom  in  February  if  the 
weather  permits.  The  first  general 
thaw  starts  the  sap  flowing  in  these 
trees  and  causes  the  buds  to  swell, 
and  long  before  all  the  frost  is  out 
of  the  ground  they  are  in  full  bloom. 
Last  year  the  pussy  willows  were  in 
bloom  early  in  February  and  prom- 
ised an  early  spring.  Naturally,  the 
location  of  the  trees  has  much  to  do 
with  the  time  at  which  the  blossoms 
appear.  Those  which  are  located  on 
uorth  slopes  bloom  later  than  those 
situated  on  warm,  sheltered  southern 
slopes.  We  have  one  of  these  trees 
growing  in  a  sheltered  nook  near  a 
south  window,  where  it  gets  the  full 
benefit  of  the  sun  and  is  sheltered 
from  north  and  northwest  winds, 
which  blooms  earlier  than  any  other 
pussy  willow  I  see.  Long  before  the 
last  snow  is  gone,  and  long  before 
much  of  the  frost  is  out  of  the 
ground,  it  feels  the  call  of  spring 
and  is  covered  with  large  pink  blos- 
soms. And  when  it  blooms,  I  know 
that  it  has  felt  the  breath  of  spring; 
that  the  season  of  snow  and  bitter 
cold  is  over. 

Insects  of  several  kinds  are  to  be 
seen  as  early  as  February,  when  the 
weather  is  mild.  On  a  warm,  sunny 
day  you  are  quite  likely  to  hear  a 
familiar  buzz  and  to  notice  a  bee 
hovering  near  you,  perhaps  for  the 
sap  flowing  from  a  broken  box-elder 
branch.  The  sap  flowing  from  the 
wounds  of  certain  trees,  also,  is  an 
early  and  sure  sign  of  spring.  The 
woolly  bear,  too,  is    to    be    seen  the 
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first  warm  days,  and  is  another  sign 
of  spring.  The  woolly  bear  is  the 
fuzzy  black  and  red  caterpillar  one 
sees  so  frequently  in  autumn,  hurry- 
ing along  the  walk  or  road  and 
traveling  as  if  its  life  depended  on 
its  getting  to  a  certain  place  at  a 
certain  time.  Pick  one  up  and  you 
will  notice  that  it  at  once  curls  up 
in  your  hand  and  "plays  possum." 
The  woolly  bear  is  the  caterpillar  of 
the  Isabella  tiger  moth.  It  hiber- 
nates in  sheltered  places  during  the 
winter.  The  caterpillars  you  see  in 
autumn  are  hurrying  this  way  and 
that  in  search  of  suitable  places  in 
which  to  take  their  long  winter  naps. 
Many  moths  spend  the  winter  either 
in  the  egg  or  pupa  stage,  but  the 
Isabella  tiger  moth  spends  it  in  the 
larva  stage.  January  and  February 
thaws,  and  the  first  warm  days  of 
spring,  cause  the  woolly  bears  to 
awake  or  come  to  life  and  crawl  forth 
from  their  hiding  places.  Later, 
either  in  April  or  May,  the  caterpil- 
lars spin  their  cocoons;  from  these 
the  full-grown  moths  emerge  late  in 
May  or  early  in  June.  And  some 
butterflies,  as,  for  example,  the  pret- 
ty mourning  cloak,  hibernate  in  win- 
ter, come  forth  from  their  hiding 
places  during  winter  thaws  and  the 
first  warm  March  days,  and  tell  you 
that  spring  is  at  hand. 

Sometimes,  too,  a  grasshopper  is 
to  be  seen  as  early  as  February;  one 
that  I  found  February  the  22nd,  was 
very  much  alive  and  jumped  from 
my  hand  whenever  I  picked  it  up. 
Ladybirds  or  lady  bugs  hibernate  in 
winter,  often  in  colonies,  in  holes  in 
stumps,  nooks  about  the  house  and 
other  sheltered  places.  The  first 
warm  days  of  the  new  year  cause 
some  of  them  to  get  out  of  bed  and 
-to  wander  forth  in  search  of  adven- 


tures, to  greet  your  eyes,  and  to  tell 
you  that  spring  is  "just  around  the 
corner."  And  spiders,  which,  by  the 
way,  are  not  insects,  are  perhaps  as 
soon  to  be  seen  as  any  of  the  small- 
er creatures  of  the  woods  and  fields, 
coming  forth  from  h  i  d  i  n  g  places 
about  the  house,  or  crawling  about 
the  dry  grass  in  the  warm  sunshine. 

Then  there  are  the  birds,  many  of 
which  early  feel  the  call  of  spring 
and  start  singing,  drumming  and 
moving  northward,  many  migrating 
so  as  to  be  at  their  nesting  grounds 
long  before  the  last  snow  is  gone. 
The  crow  in  some  places  is  the  first 
bird  to  make  its  appearance  in  the 
new  year.  Where  I  live,  this  bird 
leaves  the  neighborhood  early  in  De- 
cember and  is  absent  for  about  two 
months.  Generally  it  returns  early 
in  February,  though  if  the  weather 
is  cold' and  stormy  and  there  is  much 
snow,  it  does  not  make  its  appear- 
ance until  late  in  the  month.  And 
about  the  time  the  crow  returns,  the 
horned  lark  is  to  be  seen  in  fields 
and  meadows.  The  horned  lark  is 
nearly  eight  inches  in  length  and 
looks  much  like  a  sparrow  about  the 
body,  but  has  a  yellow  throat,  black 
patches  on  the  breast  and  below  the 
eyes,  yellow  lines  above  the  eyes,  and 
a  black  line  running  around  the 
front  of  the  crown;  this  black  line 
ends  at  either  end  in  a  tuft  of  feath- 
ers, the  bird's  so-called  horns. 

Some  of  the  next  birds  to  return 
are  the  ones  we  generally  consider 
to  be  our  harbingers  of  spring,  none 
other  than  the  bluebird  and  robin. 
These  birds  are  likely  to  return  the 
latter  part  of  February  if  the  wea th- 
is favorable,  otherwise  they  are  like- 
ly to  wait  until  the  second  week  in 
March.  About  the  time  these  fa- 
mous, useful,    loved    and    neighborly 
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birds  return,  five  or  six  others  also 
are  likely  to  be  seen :  the  killdeer, 
song  sparrow,  red-winged  blackbird, 
rusty  blackbird,  grackle  and  meadow- 
lark.  All  of  these  birds  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  rusty  blackbird  nest 
with  us  the  latter  passing  on  and 
nesting  farther  to  the  north.  The 
first  of  these  birds  you  are  likely  to 
see  and  hear  is  the  killdeer,  which 
sometimes  migrates  earlier  than  ei- 
ther the  robin  or  bluebird.  It  is  to 
be  seen  and  heard  in  fields,  gardens, 
and  about  streams  and  ponds,  where 
there  is  little  or  no  vegetation,  since 
there  it  is  able  to  find  food  of  the 
kind  it  likes  and  requires.  It  may 
easily  be  recognized  by  its  voice,  the 
bird  crying  loudly,  "Kill-dee^  kill- 
dee  ' ' — my  name  is  ' '  killdeer,  kill- 
deer."  You  are  also  likelly  to  see 
and  hear  the  song  sparrow  before 
you  see  either  the  bluebird  or  robin, 
but  you  must  visit  the  shores  of 
streams  and  ponds,  fence  rows  and 
roadsides,  and  look  for  it  on  or  near 
the  ground  in  the  weeds  and  brush. 
It  is  a  typical  sparrow  in  appear- 
ance with  a  blotch  on  its  breast, 
streaked  sides  and  brown  '  markings 
on  the  sides  of  the  head.  It  has  a 
sweet  song,  and,  when  this  is  known, 
the  bird  may  easily  be  identified  by 
means  of  it. 

Next  the  red-w  i  n  g  e  d  blackbird, 
rusty  blackbird  and  grackle  make 
their  appearance.  The  red-winged 
blackbirds  may  be  known  by  their 
red  or  orange  shoulders,  or  epaulets, 
and  pleasant  "  chonk-er-ee"  songs, 
and  the  fact  that  they  frequent  the 
cat-tails  and  willows  about  streams 
and  ponds.  The  rusty  blackbirds  are 
plainly  dressed  in  black  and  gray 
and  are  about  as  large  as  the  red- 
wings, while  the  grackles  are  larger. 


being  a  foot  in  length  instead  of 
less  than  ten  inches,  have  keel- 
shaped  tails  when  flying,  walk  over 
the  ground  like  miniature  crows,  and 
have  creaking  voices.  And  lastly 
comes  the  chubby  meadowlark  with 
his  yellow  breast,  adorned  with  a 
black  crescent,  white  outer  tail 
feathers,  and  lovely  ' '  spring-o'-the- 
year"  song.  The  coming  of  all  these 
birds  is  a  sign  of  spring,  since  all  of 
them  may  be  with  us  long  before  the 
wTeather  becomes  settled  and  spring- 
like. 

The  seeing  of  a  cardinal  grosbeak 
is  not  a  sign  of  spring  any  more 
than  is  the  seeing  of  a  hairy  or 
downy  woodpecker,  nuthatch,  chicka- 
dee, tree  sparrow,  goldfinch,  slate- 
colored  junco,  English  sparrow  or 
blue  jay.  These  birds  are  with  us 
all  winter  long,  and  are  to  be  seen 
in  December,  January  and  February. 
The  cardinal  is  said  to  be  a  resident 
throughout  the  range,  which  is  but 
another  way  of  saying  that  where  it 
nests  in  summer  you  will  find  it  liv- 
ing in  winter.  It  does  not  travel 
south  w  a  r  d  in  autumn  and  then 
northward  again  in  the  spring.  The 
tree  sparrow  and  slate-colored  jun- 
cos,  rather  the  movements  of  these 
birds,  are  better  signs  of  spring 
than  the  seeing  of  a  cardinal,  since 
they  come  to  us  in  autumn,  but 
leave  us  in  the  spring.  In  other 
words,  tree  sparrows  and  juneos  mi- 
grate in  the  spring,  leaving  most 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  tra- 
v  e  1  i  n  g  northward  to  their  nesting 
grounds.  All  summer  long  I  see 
nothing  of  either  of  these  birds,  but 
with  the  coming  of  autumn  I  see 
them  in  increasing  numbers,  the  tree 
sparrow  frequenting  brushy  and 
weedy   places   about  streams    and 
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ponds  and  singing  sweetly,  and  the 
juneo  living  quietly  in  waste  places, 
patches  of  weeds,  pastures,  anil  oth- 
er places  farther  inland.  Later  mix- 
ed flocks  of  juncos  and  tree  sparrows 
are  to  be  seen  in  fields,  along  high- 
ways. In  the  spring  both  species 
leave  for  the  north,  their  departure 
being  a  belated  sign  of  spring. 

But  though  the  seeing  of  a  cardi- 
nal grosbeak  is  not  a  sign  of  spring, 
the  hearing  of  its  gay  song  is  quite 
another  matter.  This  bird  generally 
begins  to  sing  as  early  as  February. 
And  when  you  hear  the  cardinal 
singing  his  loud  whistled  song,  you 
may  be  quite  sure  that  he  knoAvs 
what  he  is   doing1    and    realizes  that 


the  mating  and  nesting  season  is  not 
far  off.  Late  in  February,  too,  the 
red-headed  woodpeckers  perch  on 
the  dry  branches  of  trees  and  beat 
their  lively  "rat-a-tat-tats,''  a  sure 
sign  that  a  favorable  change  in  the 
weather  is  imminent.  And  even 
earlier  than  the  song  of  the  cardinal 
and  the  drumming-  of  woodpecksrs  is 
heard  the  simple  but  pleasant  ditty 
of  the  w  h  i  t  e-b  r  e  a  s  t  e  d  nuthatch. 
"Kwee-kwee-kwee-kwee,"  he  sings  on 
a  cold,  bright  morning  while  perched 
quietly  near  the  top  of  a  tree,  "kwee- 
kwee-kwee-kwee,"  a  song  that  is  very 
reassuring  and  not  to  be  heard  dur- 
ing the  summer,  autumn  and  early 
winter. 


SALUTES 

In  the  United  States  the  characteristic  salutation  is  "Hello." 

The  Arabs  say  on  meeting,  'A  fine  morning  to  you." 

The  Turk  says  with  gravity,  "G-od  grant  you  His  blessings." 

The  Persian  greeting  is  familiar  to  all  by  reason  of  it  quaintness, 
"May  your  shadow  never  grow  less!" 

The  Egyptian  is  a  practical  man.  "He  has  to  earn  his  taxes  by  toil 
.under  a  burning  sun.     Accordingly  he  asks:   "How  do  you  perspire?" 

The  Chinese  loves  his  dinner.  Hence  he  asks,  "How  are  you  digest- 
ing?" 

The  national  salutation  of  Naples  was  formerly,  "Grow  in  grace!" 
At  present  in  most  parts  of  Italy,  a  phrase  equivalent  to  "How  are  you?" 
is  used. 

The  Spaniards  say,  "How  are  you  passing  it?" 

The  French,  "How  do  you  carry  yourself?" 

The  Germans..  "How  goes  it?" 

The  Dutch,  "How  do  you  travel?" 

The  Swedes,   "How  can  you?"  meaning  "Are  you  in  good  vigor?" 

The  Russians,  "Be  well." 

The  English-speaking  nations,  in  addition  to  the  telephonic,  "Hello!" 
say.  "How  are  you?"  and  "How  do  you  do?" 

Caucasians  take  off  their  hats,  shake  hands,  embrace,  bow  and  kiss, 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  world  people  rub  noses,  touch  foreheads  and 
tn,ke  off  their  shoes. 

The  bow  as  a  mark  of  respect  is  a  custom  used  by  nearly  all  nations. 

— Judge. 
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THE  SPLENDID  OPENING 

By  Blanche  Gertrude  Bobbins 


"Good  news,  I  trust — at  least  you 
look,  rather  happy." 

The  comment  of  the  young  man 
slumping  down  in  the  deck  chair  be- 
side Carol  Richards  aroused  the  girl 
from  her  meditation  over  the  wire- 
less she  had  been  studying.  Her 
eyes  flashed  back  a  smile  and  she 
held  out  the  wireless  for  Don  Peb- 
ble's  scrutiny. 

''Miss  Gregory  resigning  stop  po- 
sition open  to  you  stop  meet  you  at 
Quebec  stop  salary  increased  (sign- 
ed) Dr.  Gordon  Peel." 

"Does  this  represent  a  good  open- 
ing?" questioned  the  young  man, 
passing  back  the  wireless. 

"A  splendid  opening,"  responded 
Carol.  "Miss  Ruth  Gregory  is  head 
of  the  St.  John's  Humewood  Nurses' 
Training  School.  It  is  connected 
with  the  famous  Humewood  Sanator- 
ium. Dr.  Peel  is  a  consulting  sur- 
geon. It  means  a  good  deal  to  have 
a  man  like  him  recommend  one  to  a 
position.  If  I  accept  I  will  have 
need  of  all  my  training  and  prepara- 
tion. It  will  be  a  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility, but  a  splendid  opening. 
I  really  think  I  am  terribbly  lucky — " 

"Or  prudent,"  cut  in  Don.  "See- 
ing you  spent  years  preparing  your- 
self for  something  worth  while.  Most 
girls  are  content  when  they  have 
finished  a  college  course,  but  you 
went  right  on  and  took  up  a  nurse's 
training — " 

''The  better  to  teach  with,  Don- 
ald," laughed  Carol.  "I  suppose  it 
I  had  been  really  industrious  I  would 
have  gone  in  for  medicine  and  mast- 
ered surgery,  but,  somehow,  the  idea 
of  being  head   of  a  nurses'  training 


school  pleases  me  immensely.  It  is 
fortunate  for  me  that  Miss  Gregory 
is  resigning,  for  really  there  is  no 
position  I  covet  more  than  the  one 
she  is  vacating.  I  only  hope  I  make 
as  big  a  hit  with  the  nurses  as  she 
did.  By  the  way,  Don,  what  are  you 
planning  to  do  with  all  your  scholar- 
ship learning?  Are  there  any  splen- 
did openings  awaiting  you  when  our 
ship  reaches  port?"  Carol  inquired 
of  her  companion. 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  Don 
Pebble  was  thinking  of  the  post- 
graduate course  he  had  mastered  in 
Edinbough  since  graduating  from 
the  university  where  he  had  been  a 
classmate  of  Carol  Richards.  To- 
gether they  had  taken  their  arts 
course,  then  Carol  had  entered  the 
hospital,  while  Don  Pebble  had  be- 
come a  student  at  a  theological  semi- 
nary. For  some  months  now  he  had 
been  abroad  for  post-graduate  work 
in  theology. 

"I  am  looking  forward  to  a  pro- 
fessorship in  a  theological  seminary, 
but  unfortunately  so  far  I  have  not 
heard  of  the  professor  holding  down 
my  specially  desired  chair  resign- 
ing," returned  Don  with  a  little 
laugh.  "I  may  have  to  take  up  some 
pastorate  until  my  splendid  opening 
arrives.  But  I  have  been  studying 
with  that  big  end  in  view — a  profes- 
sor's chair  in  a  theological  sem- 
inary." 

"I  think  you  will  make  an  excel- 
lent professor,  Don,"  suggested  Ca- 
rol. '"You  have  a  personality  that 
gets  folks  and  you  should  be  a  suc- 
cess as  a  teacher.  How  many  more 
hours  before  we  will  be  in  Quebec?" 
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"We  are  not  so  far  off  Newfound- 
land— did  you  ever  see  such  ice- 
bergs?" demanded  Don  as  in  the  dis- 
tance there  loomed  up  a  menacing 
mass  of  ice. 

Carol  smiled  and  nodded  her  head. 
Icebergs  were  not  unfamiliar  to  her. 
She  was  thinking  of  those  days  in 
her  childhood  when  she  watched  the 
icebergs  from  her  Newfoundland 
mission  home.  From  the  windows  of 
the  little  mission  chapel  at  Desolate 
Bay  she  had  watched  the  sealing 
fleet  go  to  the  ice.  She  had  gone 
with  her  father — James  Richards — 
into  the  homes  of  the  women  who 
were  waiting  for  the  return  of  their 
fishermen  husbands.  She  could  re- 
call women  and  children  crying  bit- 
terly when  news  had  come  that  the 
fisherman  husband  and  father  had 
been  lost  on  a  sealing  cruise.  The 
ice  had  become  a  thing  of  terror  to 
the  girl,  eager  to  see  it  break  up  in 
the  spring. 

"Icebergs  are  cruel,"  she  com- 
mented, and  Don  Pebble  turned  to 
study  the  girl's  face,  the  bitter  tone 
arresting. 

"You  seem  familiar  with  icebergs !" 
he  challenged. 

"More  familiar  with  ice  pans," 
she  answered,  and  broke  into  the 
story  of  her  childhood.  "I  was  so 
glad  when  daddy  sent  me  away  to 
school.  It  was  so  barren  and  dreary 
and  I  found  the  dialect  of  the  fish- 
ing folk  and  the  smell  of  oil  and 
fishing  boats  unbearable.  I  had  al- 
most forgotten  Desolate  Bay  and  the 
mission  chapel — one  would  naturally 
forget  such  things  in  Italy  and  Swit- 
zerland, in  Paris  and  London.  Yes, 
I  think  I'd  rather  talk  about  my 
trip  abroad — the  finishing  touch  to 
my  education.  It  is  a  more  brilliant 
theme  of  conversation  than  icebergs 


and  ice  pans  and  Desolate  Bay." 

Don  Pebble  admitted  that  Carol's 
gay  chatter  of  expeditions  though 
Paris  and  Italy  were  more  entertain- 
ing than  her  chilly  descriptions  of 
life  at  Desolate  Cove.  It  had  been 
a  wonderful  opportunity  that  had 
thrown  the  two  old  university  class- 
mates together  on  the  homeward 
trip.  Companions  on  the  big  liner, 
they  had  renewed  the  old  friendship 
and  manv  congenial  hours  thus  pass- 
ed. 

It  was  during  the  night  that  the 
icebergs  sighted  in  the  distance  be- 
came a  real  menace  and  the  passen- 
gers slept,  little  realizing  their  dan- 
ger. Then  came  the  crash,  the  hour 
of  confusion  and  the  lowering  of  the 
boats.  Carol  Richards  discovered 
that  she  was  sharing  the  boat  into 
which  Don  Pebble  climbed  at  the 
order  of  the  captain.  But  there  was 
little  conversation  between  them 
through  the  dark  hours  of  chill.  Bat- 
tling their  way  to  the  coast,  the 
boatmen  fought  the  ice  floes  that 
closed  in  repeatedly  about  the  ship's 
boat. 

Carol  was  living  over  her  child- 
hood at  Desolate  Cove.  How  often 
she  had  watched  the  sealers  and 
fishermen  battle  their  way  to  safety 
among  the  ice  pans.  How  long  ago 
it  seemed  when  she  had  lived  with 
her  father,  the  missionary,  in  the 
little  mission  chapel.  Night  after 
night  her  father  had  climbed  the 
stairs  to  the  little  tower  where 
swung  the  huge  lantern. 

It  had  been  the  missionary's  im- 
pulse to  hang  the  lighted  lantern  in 
the  tower  of  the  mission  chapel, 
thinking  perhaps  it  might  be  a  guide 
to  some  lost  sailor. 

"Perhaps  our  lantern  will  help 
some  poor    lost    sailor    even    as    the 
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mission  is  trying  to  help  lost  souls," 
the  missionary  had  often  remarked. 

"Daddy  was  all  wrapped  up  in  his 
mission — no  wonder  the  fishing  folk 
loved  him,"  mused  Carol.  "I  sup- 
pose now  the  tower  is  dark  for  there 
is  no  one  in  the  mission  chapel  since 
Daddy  went." 

Carol  had  never  forgotten  that 
night  during  her  university  course 
when  news  came  that  her  father  had 
died  from  pneumonia — no  doubt  from 
exposure — when  he  was  ministering 
to  the  needy  of  the  neighborhood. 
There  had  been  found  no  volunteer 
missionary  to  go  to  Desolate  Cove 
and  doubtless  the  mission  chapel  had 
been  closed. 

' '  You  could  scarcely  expect  any- 
one who  was  interested  in  real  liv- 
ing to  bury  themselves  in  Desolate 
Cove,"   Carol  told  herself. 

Don  Pebble  came  to  her  and  wrap- 
ped an  extra  rug  about  her  shiver- 
ing body.  "The  boatmen  are  on  the 
lookout  for  a  lighthouse.  They  ave 
anxious  to  make  a  landing  as  soon 
as  possible  on  the  coast.  These  ice 
floes  are  not  easy  to  fight." 

But  apparently  there  was  no  light- 
house in  the  neighborhood.  Carol 
watched  the  coastline  and  there  was 
a  prayer  in  her  heart.  None  of  the 
passengers  was  more  aware  of  the 
danger  from  the  ice  floes  than  she 
who  had  experienced  their  dangers 
in  her  childhood. 

It  was  a  little  after  the  midnight 
hour  that  the  liner  struck  the  ice- 
berg  and  the  hours  that  stretched 
out  to  the  break  of  dawn  were  an 
eternity.  Would  daybreak  never 
come?  The  lantern  that  the  ship's 
boat  carried  was  a  poor  guide.  Bas- 
kets Avere  opened  and  the  passengers 
drank  greedily  of  the  hot  coffee.  But 
even  food  failed  to  dispense  the  chill 


that  sickened  them. 

Once  the  boat  lurched  violently, 
throwing  Carol  forward  and  bruis- 
ing her  arm.  Any  moment  an  ice 
pan  was  likely  to  upset  them  in  the 
water  flowing  between  the  ice  floes. 
Don  Pebble  seized  an  oar  and  gave 
assistance  to  the  wearied  boatmen. 
Frequently  Carol- consulted  her  wrist 
watch  How  the  moments  dragged ! 
She  was  thinking  of  the  fishermen's 
wives  on  shore  watching  and  wait- 
ing for  the  home  coining  of  the  seal- 
ing fleet.  And  the  fishermen  Avere 
subjected  to  just  such  perils  as  to- 
night she  and  the  other  passengers 
Avere  experiencing. 

If  only  some  light  Avould  pierce 
the  fearsome  gloom.  And  Carol  pray- 
ed silently,  her  eyes  strained,  trying 
to  penetrate  the  blackness  of  the 
early  morning.  Then  suddenly  she 
caught  her  'breath  and  gazed  steadi- 
ly in  the  direction  of  the  tiny  gleam 
of  light  she  fancied  had  broken  the 
darkness.  Her  head  SAvam  dizzily. 
Was  it  only  imagination?  But,  no, 
the  gleam  Avas  brighter.  She  could 
see1  the  tiny  beacon  distinctly.  She 
called  out  hoarsely  and  pointed  in 
the  direction  of  the  gleam.  A  sob- 
bing cry  broke  from  the  passengers. 
She  was  not  imagining  things.  There 
Avas   a  light  beckoning  from   the  shore. 

'•Aye,  Ave'll  folloAV  the  gleam,"  said 
a  boatman.  "Where  there  is  a  light 
there's  sure  to  be  shelter  and  food." 

But  betAveen  the  ship's  boat  and 
the  shore  Avhere  gleamed  the  light 
there  Avere  formidable  ice  pans  and 
dangerous  stretches  of  Avater.  It  re- 
quired skill  and  time  to  maneuver 
the  boat  in-shore  toAvard  the  beacon 
light. 

' '  We're  stuck,"  muttered  a  boat- 
man as  the  ship's  boat  jammed  hard 
against   an   ice   pan   that   reached   to 
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the  shore. 

"Looks  as  if  we'd  have  to  try 
crawling  over  that  ice  pan  to  the 
rocks  to  the  shore — are  you  game?" 
questioned  Don  Pebble. 

'"Don,  suppose  you  and  I  go 
ashore  on  the  ice  pan  as  an  advance 
guard  and  spy  out  the  land,"  volun- 
teered  Carol. 

Don  Pebble  agreed  and  gave  the 
girl  a  helping  hand  as  she  stumbled 
from  the  boat  to  the  more  treacher- 
ous ice  pan.  Gingerly  they  crawled 
along  the  ice  toward  the  beckoning 
light,  clearer  as  they  approached  the 
shore.      Then    suddenly    Carol    cried 

"I  am  the  Missionary  Richards' 
out  in  jubilation : 

' '  Look,  Don,  there  is  a  tiny  wharf 
and  steps  leading  up  the  side  of  the 
cliff  to  the  light—" 

"But  it  isn't  a  regular  lighthouse, " 
protested  Don  Pebble,  wonderingly. 
"The  light  does  not  revolve  and  it 
looks  to  me  like  a  single  lantern — " 

"I  can  see  the  outline  of  the 
building  and  a  tower  where  the  light 
is  hanging,"  Carol  broke  in  excited- 
ly, sensing  a  curious  familiarity  that 
puzzled  her.  "Don,  go  back  and 
bring  the  others.  It  is  safe,  I  know. 
I'll  go  on  to  the  building  and  speak 
for  shelter.  Somehow  I  feel  as  if  I 
had  been  here  before,  but  every- 
thing is  so   strange — " 

Don  Pebble  went  back  to  the  ship's 
boat  in  quest  of  the  other  passen- 
gers and  Carol  climbed  the  steps  to 
the  building  Avhere  the  lighted  lan- 
tern flung  out  its  gleam.  Then  as 
she  reached  the  door,  she  glanced 
toward  the  tower  and  the  iron- 
wrought  lantern  hanging  there.  She 
gave  a  sharp  cry  and  sobbed  out: 

"This  is  the  Mission  Chapel — this 
is  Desolate  Bay — but  how  does  it 
happen  the  lantern  is  lighted — there 


is  no  missionary  here  now?"  she 
questioned  and  rapped  loudly  on  the 
door. 

There  was  no  response.  But  the 
door  opened  without  difficulty  and 
Carol  Richards  entered  the  mission 
chapel,  apparently  deserted.  There 
was  shelter  for  the  shipwrecked  folk 
for  the  remainder  of  the  night  and 
at  daybreak  a  little,  white-haired 
woman  came  from  a  cottage  on  the 
beach  to  extinguish  the  lantern.  She 
listened  to  the  story  the  survivors  of 
the  wreck  told,  then  peered  curious- 
ly into  the  face  of  Carol  Richards, 
questioning : 

"Who  did  you  say  you  are?" 

'''I  am  the  Missionary  Richard's 
daughter,  Carol,  and  aren't  you  Aunt 
Hepsj-  Badger?  I  think  I  remember 
you   a   little,"   said   Carol. 

' '  Bless  your  heart !  broke  out  Aunt 
Hepsy  excitedly.  To  think  of  Par- 
son Richards'  little  girl  being  ship- 
wrecked and  washed  up  on  the  shore 
to  the  very  door  of  the  mission  chap- 
el—" 

"But  tell  me,  who  lights  the  lan- 
tern   nigjhts?"    demanded    Carol. 

"Evere  since  Parson  Richards  went 
away,  I've  come  o'  nights  and  light- 
ed the  lantern  same  as  the  mission- 
aiw  did  and  knelt  down  in  the  tow- 
er and  prayed  God  to  send  us  an- 
other missionary, "  explained  Aunt 
Hepsy,  her  face  radiant  despite  the 
wan  features.  '  'The  need  for  a  mis- 
sionary is  sore  in  Desolate  Cove  with 
no  one  to  preach  the  good  Gospel. 
But  I'm  getting  on  in  years  and  my 
knees  are  growing  stiff  with  rheu- 
matism and  thinks  I  of  late,  Hepsy 
Badger  Avon't  be  coming  up  to  light 
the  lantern  as  a  beacon  for  the  sail- 
ors many  more  nights.  But  this  is 
no  time  for  talking.  You  all  come 
clown   to  my  house   and  I'll  make   a 
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breakfast  for  you/'  she  invited  cor- 
dially. 

"But  before  we  leave  the  mission 
chapel,  Ave  should  kneel  and  thank 
God  for  Aunt  Hepsy  and  her  thought- 
fulness  in  lighting  the  lantern,"  sug- 
gested Carol  Richards,  her  eyes  shin- 
ing like  stars.  "For  if  the  light  had 
not  been  shining  last  night  from  the 
t  o  w  e  r  of  the  mission  chapel  we 
would  have  fared  sadly." 

'"It  is  an  hour  for  thanksgiving," 
murmured  Don  Pebble. 

Three  days  later  a  schooner  put  in 
at  Desolate  Cove  to  convey  the  ship- 
wrecked passengers  to  St.  John's 
City.  Carol  Richards,  watching  from 
the  tower  of  the  mission  chapel,  saw 
the  schooner  swing  into  the  bay,  but 
she  remained  standing  at  her  post  of 
vigil.  There  was  a  step  on  the  stairs 
and  she  turned  to  greet  Don  Pebble 
Avith  surprise. 

"The  schooner  has  come  to  take 
us  back  to  civilization.  We  must 
not  keep  them  waiting1,"  offered  Car- 
ol Richards,  adding  AA'ith  a  husky 
note,  "but  I  am  coming  back.  The 
challenge    that    kept    my   father   here 


as  a  missionary  is  Avhispering  to  me. 
I  cannot  ignore  the  need.  There  is 
work  for  the  teacher  and  the  nurse 
in  Desolate  Cove  and  all  the  neigh- 
boring' coves.  I  am  coming  back  as 
a  missionary  nurse  and  teacher.  I 
think  I  have  found  the  splendid 
opening.  Thank  God  for  the  beacon 
light  of  the  lantern  in  the  mission 
tower  that  guided  me  to  the  door  of 
the   splendid  opening — " 

''Carol,  you  are  not  the  only  one 
who  has  discovered  the  splendid 
o  p  e  n  i  n  g,"  broke  in  Don  Pebble. 
1 '  There  are  plenty  of  men  ready  to 
occupy  professors'  chairs  in  theolog- 
ical seminaries.  But  never  could  I 
be  content  with  lecture  programs, 
knoAAring  the  need  here  in  Desolate 
Cove  for  a  simple  preacher  of  the 
Gospel.  It  is  splendid — a  magnif- 
icent opening  for  service,  and  Carol, 
I'm  glad  you've  found  the  same  door 
to  the  opening — it  is  wonderful  that 
AA-e   found   the   opening  together." 

"A  beautiful  discovery,"  whisper- 
ed Carol  softly.  "The  discovery  of 
a  splendid  opening  to  service." 


W'hen  Anton  Lang,  the  "Christus"  of  the  Oberammergau  Passion 
Play,  visited  Cincinnati,  he  was  the  dinner  guest  of  the  German  socie- 
ties. The  toastmaster  had  such  bad  taste  as  to  address  Herr  Lang  as 
"Herr  Christ,"  and  to  enlarge  on  what  a  wonderful  thing  it  would  be 
if  he  should  be  able,  like  Christ  at  Cana,  to  turn  the  water  into  wine,  or 
even  beer.  The  crowd  cheered,  but  Mr.  Lang  showed  signs  of  displea- 
sure. He  rose  and  remarked  with  dignity  that  he  was  not  the  Christ, 
nothing  more  than  Jiis  pale  shadow.  "Furthermore,"  he  said,  with 
emphasis,  "If  I  were  Christ  and  had  the  power  you  speak  of  I  would 
not  use  it  in  that  way.  I  would  obey  the  law,"  and  reaching  acrosc  the 
table  he  took  Doctor  Bucher's  hand,  saying,  "And  I  know  that  thiere 
is  one  here  who  agrees  with  what  I  say." — N.  Y.  Christian  Advocate. 
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KEEPING  FRIENDS 


(Young  Folks) 


The  problem  of  keeping  friends  is 
not  the  easiest  one  in  the  world.  All 
of  us  must  know  that.  Possibly  if 
we  think  back  only  a  year  or  two  we 
shall  be  able  to  recall  the  names  of 
persons  who  were  our  friends  then, 
but  are  not  now.  Perchance  a  mere 
trifle  broke  the  bond  of  friendship. 
We  blush  to  think  that  we  ever  al- 
loAved  the  thing  to  happen.  But  the 
moment  the  misunderstanding  occur- 
red and  the  irritation  was  experi- 
enced our  lives  began  to  drift  apart, 
and  nothing  was  done  to  mend  the 
breach.  I  guess  that  the  paths  most 
of  us  traveled  are  strewn  with  the 
wrecks  of   such  friendships. 

As  a  rule  a  friend  is  better  than 
a  book.  He  is  a  living  being,  and 
Avhat  can  mean  more  to  us  than  the 
contacts  with  one  Avho  answers  to 
our  love,  thinks  our  thoughts,  shares 
our  sorrows,  challenges  our  powers, 
helps  us  to  hold  aloft  our  ideals  and 
refreshes  our  hungry  hearts.  How 
lonely  we  must  feel  when  friends  we 
have  none !  God  made  us  social  crea- 
tures, and  nothing  can  take  the  place 
of  that  which  satisfies  this  instinct 
and  desire. 

It  may  be  that  Ave  have  not  paused 


to  consider  that  friendships  cost 
something.  There  is  a  price  we  must 
pay  for  them,  not  in  money,  but  in 
the  effort  to  keep  them  sweet  and 
strong  and  wholesome.  Sometimes 
they  are  exacting  in  their  demands, 
but  the  struggle  to  preserve  them  is 
abundantly  rewarding  in  the  end. 
This  flippant  way  Ave  have  of  saying 
Avhen  something  goes  wrong,  "Let 
him  go,"  is  not  in  the  least  compli- 
mentary to  us. 

Charlotte  met  her  friend  Clara  on 
the  street  the  other  day.  For  some 
reason  Clara  seemed  short  and  irri- 
table and  non-communicative,  where- 
upon Charlotte  felt  justified  in  say- 
ing that  she  and  Clara  could  never 
be  friends  again.  The  trouble  is 
there  is  a  way  about  us  all  of  hav- 
ing faults.  We  are  so  often  Avhat 
we  do  not  mean  to  be,  and  Ave  do 
what  Ave  do  not  mean  to  do.  It  is 
certainly  a  superficial  person  who 
Avill  for  this  reason  wipe  names  off 
her  list  as  she  would  wipe  crayon  off 
a  blackboard.  If  we  love  people  on- 
ly who  have  no  faults  we  shall  ere 
long  haA*e  empty  hearts  and  become 
very  lonerv. 


LITTLE  THINGS 

I  stood  by  the  street  and  watched  the  throng, 
As  it  hurried  and  scurried  and  bustled  along. 

A  girl  turned  back  her  hurrying  feet 
To  help  a  blind  man  across  the  street. 

'Twas  a  simple  deed,  but  born  of  love 
For  all  mankind,  ajid  God  above. 

— Selected. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 

.  Our  tennis  courts  have  been  fixed  years  ago  as  book-keeper  and  band 
up  and  are  in  use  nearly  every  af-  master,  and  his  many  friends  here 
ternoon.  were  delighted  to  see  him  again. 


Our  gardens  are  keeping  us  well 
supplied  with  mustard,  rape  and  oth- 
er varieties  of  salads. 


Rev.  L.  C.  Baumgarner,  pastor  of 
St.  Andrews  Luthern  Church,  Con- 
cord, conducted  the  regular  after- 
noon service  in  the  auditorium  last 
Sunday,  bringing  his  usual  interest- 
ing message  to  the  boys. 


Bernard  Christian,  of  Durham  and 
Joe  Johnson,  of  Goldsboro,  former 
students  at  the  Training  Scliool. 
spent  a  few  hours  with  friends  here 
last  Monday. 


Due  to  the  coming  of  w  a  r  m 
weather,  there  was  an  unusually 
large  number  of  visitors  on  the  cam- 
pus last  Wednesday,  our  regular 
visiting  day. 


Mr.  Carriker  and  his  carpenter 
shop  boys  have  been  busily  engaged 
sharpening  and  making  necessary  re- 
pairs to  about  fifteen  lawn  mowers. 
These  mowers  will  be  used  around 
the  various  cottages. 


With  the  coming  of  nice  weather 
and  the  fact  that  the  days  are  get- 
ting longer,  our  boys  are  enjoying 
a  play  period  on  the  campus  each 
night  after  supper,  except  on  Friday 
nights,  when  they  are  required  to 
study  the  Sunday  School  lesson. 


In  going  about  the  grounds  the 
other  day  we  noticed  groups  of  boys 
preparing  a  number  of  flower  beds. 
With  favorable  weather  conditions 
our  campus  should  be  adorned  with 
the  usual  quantity  of  beautiful  blooms 
this  season. 


Mr.  George  H.  Lawrence,  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Welfare,  Orange 
County,  and  Miss  Ward,  of  New 
Bern,  visited  the  institution  last  Sat- 
urday. Mr.  Larwence  was  employed 
at     the     Training    School    about   ten 


Mr.  J.  H.  Dwyer,  of  Baltimore, 
representing  the  American  Type 
Founders  Company  in  Virginia  and 
the  Carolinas,  called  on  us  last  Mon- 
day. He  stated  that  on  the  present 
trip  he  is  making  in  this  territory, 
the  printing  business  is  showing 
some  improvement. 


REDUCED  ROUND  TRIP  FARES 
FOR  SHORT  TRIPS 


33  1-3  per  cent  Reduction  in  Travel 
Expense     . 

Round  trip  tickets,  sold  daily  between  stations  distance 
120  miles  or  less limit  2  days 

25  per  cent  Reduction  in  Travel  Ex- 
pense 

Round  trip  tickets,  sold  daily  between  stations  distance 
150  miles  or  less limit  6  days. 

Good  in  Coaches,  Parlor  and  Sleeping  Cars 

—  MULTIPLE  TRIP  — 

Newest  and  most  economical  ticket  ever  offered. 

Between  any  two  stations  on  Southern  Railway  System  for 
period  of  six  months. 

Good  for  individual  purchaser  and  between  stations  distance 
200  miles  or  less. 

Per  mile 

The  10-tvip  ticket 2  l-2c 

The  20-trip  ticket 2c 

The  30-trip  ticket...... l-8c 

Good  in  Coaches,  Only 
Ask  Ticket  Agents 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 
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God  thought  to  give  the  sweetest,  sweetest  thing 

In  His  almighty  power  to  earth; 
And  deeply  pondering  what  it  should  be, 

One  hour  in  fondest  joy  and  love  of  heart. 
Outweighing  every  other, 

He  moved  the  gates  of  Heaven  apart, 
And  gave  to  earth — 

A  MOTHER. 

— Selected. 
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PRAYER  FOR  MOTEHR'S  DAY 

Our  gracious  Lord,  we  thank  Thee  for  those  who  have  helped  us  to  know 
Thee.  We  bless  Thee  for  the  revelation  of  Thy  love  in  eyes  of  affection  and 
arms  of  tenderness  to  which  our  baby  hearts  willingly  responded,  and  for  the 
knowledge  of  Thy  law  in  persuasive  suggestion  and  stern  command,  to  which 
we  gave  obedience. 

We  praise  Thee  for  lips  that  taught  ours  to  speak  Thy  name  in  reverence; 
for  love  that  believed  in  us,  and  would  not  let  us  go;  for  arms  that  sheltered 
and  sustained  us  in  time  of  testing;  for  eyes  of  vision  that  enabled  us  to  see 
things  invisible,  but  eternal. 

We  magnify  Thee  for  lives  shining  with  the  glory  of  rectitude  and  win- 
someness;  for  shoulders  divinely  strengthened  to  bear  another's  burden;  for 
hands  beckoning  to  the  blessedness  of  sacrificial  service.  Grant  unto  all  these, 
whether  on  earth  or  in  the  Glory  Land,  to  know  the  joy  of  our  gratitude  and 
love,  and  vouchsafe  unto  us  that  it  may  be  ours  to  bless  others  as  we  have 
been  so  grately  blessed.  Amen. — Rev.  F.  O.  Erb. 


A  MAGNIFICENT  GIFT— A  TRADES  BUILDING 

It  is  with  a  heiart  full  of  love  and  with  highest  appreciation  we  acknow- 
ledge the  gift  of  a  "Trades  Building,"  given  by  a  friend  who  is  familiar  with 
the  very  inception  of  the  school  as  visualized  for  unfortunate  boys,  and  the 
spirit  that  made  the  work  a  joy  till  the  development  was  realized  as  it  stands 
today,  known  throughout  the  country  as  the  Stonewall  Jackson  Training 
School,  a  model  institution  for  the  reclamation  of  wayward  youths.  It  is 
evident  this  unknown  donor  is  familiar  with  the  plans  and  ideals  of  the 
school,  by  catching  up  an  unfinished  work  and  bringing  into  realization  a 
hope — a  Trades  Building  that  will  reflect  to  the  glory  of  the  philanthropist 

as  the  boys  of  this  institution  pass  out  into  the  world  fully  prepared  to  stand 
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fhoulder  to  shoulder  with  their  more  fortunate  brothers.  To  remember  the 
''forgotten  bo'y"  who  otherwise  would  not  have  had  a  chance  is  a  work  com- 
parable with  that  of  any  institution,  not  excepting  the  church.  We  have 
heard  the  remark  many,  many  times  there  is  no  one  to  challenge  the  cause  of 
these  unfortunates,  no  one  to  plead  for  them  in  the  legislative  halls,  but  it  is 
gratifying  to  know  the  silent  influence  of  some  life,  or  cause,  reacts  and  de- 
velops the  sweetest  impulses  of  a  human  soul  to  the  point  of  sharing  with 
the  poor  the  blessings  God  has  so  wonderfully  bestowed.  Truly  such  acts 
of  beneficence  enriches  the  life  of  the  donor,  feeling  that  it  is  better  to 
make  a  life  than  just  to  make  a  living. 

This  gift  has  fiilled  our  hearts  too  full  for  expression.  Words  at  times 
of  extreme  joy  often  fail  us,  but  we  trust  that  time  will  reveal  in  its  fullest 
flense  our  gratitude,  and  that  the  gift  may  rebound  for  good  a  thousand  fold, 
also  to  the  glory  of  the  most  generous  hearted  citizen. 


A  REAL  MOTHER'S  DAY 

We  give  expression  to  the  significance  of  Mother's  Day  by  sending  flow- 
ers, candy,  telegrams  or  by  a  visit  to  the  old  home  fireside — just  anything  to 
let  mother  know  the  memories  of  her  faithfulness,  love  and  tender  care 
are  enshrined  in  our  hearts.  Mankind  in  many  instances  may  appear  heart- 
less, but  those  steeped  in  the  hardest  crime  will  soften  and  show  interest  at 
the  sound  of  the  magic  word  "mother."  The  warrior,  statesman,  business 
man  or  woman  as  the  years  advance,  never  fail  to  reflect  upon  early  life  and 
show  an  intense  appreciation  of  all  the  word  mother  implies.  It  was  mother 
who  lulled  the  babbling  child  with  her  tender  caresses,  it  was  mother  who 
rejoiced  or  sympathised  with  her  children  either  in  success  or  misfortune. 

It  it  a  fact  recorded  in  history  that  Washington  when  winning  the  crown- 
ing victory  of  the  Revolution  at  Yorktown,  surrounded  by  French  and  Ameri- 
can orficers  thought  of  his  old  mother,  at  Fredericksburg,  Virginia.  Through- 
out his  colorful  campaign  he  kept  in  as  close  touch  as  possible  with  the  wom- 
an who  had  been  his  counselor  and  his  inspiration  during  childhood  and  young 
manhood.  80  in  his  hour  of  triumph  he  paid  tribute  to  her  as  he  sought  the 
touch  of  her  hand  and  the  sound  of  her  voice.  Neither  joy,  sorrow  nor  suf- 
fering can  eliminate  the  memory  of  mother — the  word  is  indelibly  written 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  of  the  entire  universe.  And  this  is  as 
it  should  be  and  no  one  would  change  the  innate  love  for  mother  if  it  were 
possible. 
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From  an  exchange  we  are  reminded  that  "this  year  of  all  those  other 
mothers  "w'ho,  to  our  national  shame,  never  live  to  know  the  warmth  of 
expressed  love  on  the  day  set  aside  for  them.  The  sixteen  thousand 
mothers,  to  be  exact,  who  die  annually  in  childbirth,  because  we  have  not 
provided  them  with  adequate  maternity  care  during  expectancy. 

It  is  nothing  short  of  a  tragic  blot  on  our  so-called  civilization  that 
these  facts  can  be  truthfully  written;  and  because  of  this,  we  are  remind- 
ed that  on  this  Mother's  Day — May  S — one  of  the  finest  and  truest  trib- 
utes we  can  pay  to  motherhood,  is  to  resolve  not  only  to  foster  but  to 
bring  about  concrete  betterments  in  maternity  care. 

Already,  plans  for  nation-wide  Mother's  Day  campaign  for  this  pur- 
pose are  taking  definite  form  among  women's  clubs;  church,  civic,  and  so- 
cial organizations;  health  departments;  medical  societies;  and  nursing 
groups.  Authorities  have  declared  that  if  these  improvements  are  made, 
ten  thousand  mothers  can  be  saved  annually. 

The  job  is  not  for  these  organizations  alone.  We  should  be  ashamed 
to  think  that  it  is.  It  is  a  task  for  every  man  and  woman  in  America; 
and  only  when  it  is  developed  and  carried  on  to  the  fullest  degree  of  ef- 
ficiency can  we  be  worthy  even  to  pronounce  the  sacred  name  of  " Mother." 


WE  ARE  OUR  BROTHER'S  KEEPER 

At  the  eleventh  annual  convention  of  the  International  Association  for 
crippled  children,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Governor  Roosevelt,  honorary  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  association,  was  one  of  the  principal  speakers.  No  one  could  have 
spoken  more  earnestly  and  feelingly  than  Governor  Roosevelt,  he  having 
experienced  the  handicaps  of  a  cripple. 

His  address  was  short  and  to  the  point.  He  challenged  the  cause  of  the 
crippled  child,  saying  there  was  not  time  to  talk  or  practice  economy  when 
the  development,  physically  or  otherwise,  of  the  cripple  was  the  objective. 
No  time  should  be  lost  in  making  the  crippled  child  an  asset,  and  not  permit- 
ing  him  to  become  a  liability.  Throughout  his  entire  speech  he  reflected 
great  compassion  for  the  "little  fellow"  and  "forgotten  man." 

It  is  not  an  unusual  picture  to  see  an  adult  who  is  crippled,  with  the  mind 
of  a  genius,  showing  great  possibilities  if  the  opportunity  had  been  given. 
If  we  wish  civilization  to  march  forward,  it  will  not  march  alone  on  the  feet 
of  the  healthy  child.  Beside  them,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  must  go  the  children 
we  call  handicapped — the  lame,  the  deaf,  the  blind,  as  well  as  those  sick  in 
mind  and  body.  These  are  ready  to  make  their  contribution  of  intelligence, 
capacity  or  spiritual  beauty  to  human  progress  if  given  a  chance.  American 
civilization  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  crippled  child,  neither  neglect  giving 
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the  wayward,  neglected  child  an  opportunity  to  become  a  citizen  of  strong 
parts. 

AN  HONOR  MOST  WORTHILY  BESTOWED 

The  information  that  Col.  Fred  A.  Olds  is  to  be  memorialized  by  the  plac- 
ing of  a  bronze  bust  in  the  State  Hall  of  history  is  received  by  his  many 
friends  with  great  satisfaction,  feeling  that  it  is  a  most  timely  act.  All  read- 
ing citizens  of  the  Old  North  State  know  that  Col.  Fred  Olds  has  done  more 
than  any  other  individual  in  the  state  to  preserve  the  early  traditions  we  to- 
day boast  of,  by  keeping  the  early  records.  It  is  quite  fitting  that  the  chil- 
dren of  North  Carolina,  who  will  profit  by  the  work  of  Col.  Olds,  will  be 
given  the  privilege  of  contributing  to  the  memorial  of  this  very  useful  citi- 
zen. We  feel  that  the  children  will  be  granted  an  opportunity  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  a  man  who  has  served  faithfully  for  his  state,  and  it  is  super- 
fine that  Col.  Olds  is  living  to  see  that  his  works  are  appreciated.  By  placing 
this  memorial  when  this  fine  old  citizen  is  in  the  flesh  and  blood  there  will  be 
no  hesitancy  hereafter  in  giving  honor  to  one,  especially  at  a  time  when  we 
only  can  cherish  his  memory. 

*     #     >',:      -;.     *     *     *     *     #     * 

MRS.  D.  F.  CANNON— SALISBURY 

The  death  of  Mrs.  D.  F.  Cannon,  Salisbury,  brings  to  mind  many  pleasant, 
intimate  associations  it  was  our  pleasure  to  enjoy  throughout  the  activities 
of  the  King's  Daughters,  both  locally  and  state  wide.  When  in  the  vigor  of 
health  she  was  the  peer  of  any  woman,  having  a  pleasing  personality  and 
showing  at  all  times  a  most  earnest  spirit  in  her  efforts  for  the  cause  of  the 
Master.  She  was  active  both  in  the  church  and  King's  Daughters  work,  the 
two  so  closely  allied  that  to  find  a  discriminating  line  to  separate  them  is 
impossible  for  the  interests  of  the  church  and  King's  Daughters  merge  un- 
der one  banner — the  banner  of  the  cross. 

During  the  time  Mrs.  Cannon  resided  in  Concord  she  made  many  friends, 
who  will  mis;s  her  even  though  in  the  past  few  years  she  has  lived  in  her  na- 
tive city — Salisbury. 

The  Jackson  Training  School  realizes  it  has  lost  a  fine  friend.       She  was 

always  interested  in  the  development  of  the  boys,  physically,  mentally  and 
spiritually,  responding  to  the  demands  made  without  hesitancy  for  the  bet- 
terment of  the  institution.  We  will  miss  her  steadying  hand  and  strong  in- 
fluence in  the  work  of  the  Master.  She  knew  how  to  pour  oil  upon  troubled 
waters,  in  that  manner  getting  the  best  results  through  the  organization  she 
loved  so  much — the  King's  Daughters. 
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TWENTIETH  ANNUAL  SOCIAL  SERVICE— THIS  WEEK  AT  DURHAM 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Waddell,  superintendent  of  public  welfare  of  Vance  county,  will 
preside  at  the  Twentieth  Annual  North  Carolina  Social  Service  Conference, 
this  week  in  Durham.  She  is  the  first  woman  elected  to  hold  this  high  posi- 
tion, and  the  first  superintendent  of  public  welfare  to  be  thus  honored.  The 
Public  Welfare  announces  that  prior  to  her  election  of  public  welfare  officer 
of  Vance  county  about  ten  years  ago  she  had  led  the  life  of  a  busy  home 
maker  and  knew  but  little  of  state  wide  movements.  She  gave  evidence  of 
her  superior  ability  and  farsightedness  by  organizing  Vance  county  into  a 
county-hospital  home.  This  piece  of  superior  work  upon  the  part  of  Mrs. 
Waddell  has  been  recognized  nationally.  This  "was  done  by  a  Avoman  de- 
spite the  fact  that  there  are  citizens  today  who  feel  that  the  office  of  county 
welfare  does  not  come  under  the  scope  of  woman's  dignity  and  ability.  Mrs. 
Waddell  has  held  many  offices  of  trust  in  welfare  work  since  she  has  become 
active  in  state  wide  issues  and  in  every  project  she  has  received  high  com- 
mendation. This  is  proof  that  it  does  not  take  physical  strength  to  put 
over  reform  questions,  but  it  takes  a  vision  and  a  fine  spirit  combined  with 
good  grit  to  accomplish  a  work  of  any  kind. 

It  was  twenty  years  ago  that  a  small  group  of  men  and  women  came  togeth- 
er to  organize  a  Conference  for  Social  Service  that  since  has  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  social  progress  of  the  state.  We  are  glad  to  announce 
that  one  of  our  very  own,  Mr.  Walter  Thompson,  the  first  superintendent  of 
the  Jackson  Training  School,  was  elected  as  one  of  the  first  vie 5  presidents. 
Doubtless  there  will  be  many  social  minded  people  who  will  participate  in 
the  splendid  program  of  this  conference,  and  the  results  of  this  conference 
will  rebound  for  good  in  meeting  the  present  crisis,  a  panacea  for  crime  and 
lawlessness,  that  confronts  every  North  Carolinian. 

This  week  Howard  Keenan,  one  of  the  most  efficient  linotype  operators  of 
the  printing  class  of  the  Jackson  Training  School,  is  assisting  Editor  J.  B. 
Sherrill  in  a  special  issue  of  the  Concord  Daily  Tribune,  featuring  Cabarrus 
County  in  its  developments  and  progress. 

There  exists  between  this  office  and  that  of  the  Tribune  a  fine  co-opera- 
tive spirit.  We  appreciate  the  fact  that  Editor  Sherrill  knows  where  to  turn 
for   a   linotype    operator  when  in  a  rush. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

With  Old  Hurrygraph 


' '  Full  many  a  race  is  lost, 
Ere  even  a  step  is  run, 
And  many  a  coward  fails 
Ere  even  his  work's  begun. 
Think   big   and   your    deeds    will 

grow, 
Think  small    and    you'll    fall  be- 
hind ; 
Think  that  yon  can  and  you  will, 
It's   all   in'  the   state   of  mind." 


It  is  said    that    there    are    several 

men  in  the   United   States  who   look 

like    Abraham     Lincoln.      But     there1 

are  very  few  who  think  like  Lincoln. 

— o — 

It  is  predicted  that  science  will 
eventually  abolish  the  farm.  I  doubt 
this.  It  looks  now  like  taxes  will  do 
it  before  science  gets  to  moving 
good. 

— o — 

I  am  told  that  Mrs.  Garner,  not 
long  ago,  took  a  day  off  to  hear  her 
husband  talk.  I  hope  the  women 
will  encourage  the  idea.  Let's  make 
it  an  annual  affair  in  every  house- 
hold. 

— o — ■ 

Andrew  Carnegie  once  said  it  ^vas 
disgraceful  to  die  rich.  From  the 
way  the  present  congress  is  tackling 
the  new  tax  bill,  it  looks  as  if  con- 
gress is  preparing  the  way  to  keep 
the  people  from  this  disgrace. 
— o — 

They  are  taxing  everything  under 
the  sun,  and  some  would  go  above 
it,  if  they  could.  Among  other 
things  is  an  exercise  tax  proposed. 
I  do  not  know  just  what  an  exercise 


tax  is,  but  if  it's  on  something  I 
haven't  got,  or  won't  have  to  buy,  I'm 
for  it. 

— o — 

The  newspapers  are  telling  that 
Uncle  Andy  Mellon  drank  a  toast  to 
King  George  in  London  in  cham- 
pagne !  And  Uncle  Andy  is  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States  of 
America,  whose  iron  laws  are  the 
eighteenth  amendment,  the  Volstead 
law,  and  the  Jones  5  and  10  acts. 
And  Andy  Mellon  drank  a  toast  to 
the  king  in  champagne !  This  is 
Treason!  Sedition!  Rebellion,  or 
what  have  you !  Up,  Anti-Saloon 
League !  At  him,  Girl  Scouts  of  the 
W.  C.  T.  U. !  Don't  let  Uucle  Andy 
alibi  by  saying  that  was  all  there 
Avas  to  drink  at  the  king's  party. 
"What,  no  buttermilk  in  England? 
Absurd ! 

— o — ■ 

The  radio  is  taking  all  the  punch 
out  of  the  political  campaigns.  In- 
stead of  the  streets  being  full  of 
brass  bands,  playing  ' '  See,  the  Con- 
quering Hero  Comes,"  ' '  Old  Kentucky 
Home,"  and  the  like,  with  spellbind- 
ers along  the  highways,  saving  the 
country  every  few  minutes,  and  red 
fires  and  sky-  rockets,  and  yells  of 
Hoorah  for  Hoorah,  they  have  re- 
sorted to  radio.  These  things  have 
passed.  They  are  not  present  now 
to  tingle  our  blood  and  get  us  all 
excited  and  huzzahing  for  something 
or  somebody  we  know  nothing  about 
and  care  less.  The  statesmen  in 
these  latter  days  spend  their  cam- 
paign money  in  speaking  over  the 
radio,  and  reaching  the  American 
people  as  they  sit  tranquil  and  con- 
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tented  around  their  happy,  fireside, 
in  their  homes,  in  the  evening.  And 
lo,  and  behold!  Pa's  gone  to.  the 
lodge.  Ma's  gone  to  the  bridge  club. 
Susan  and  her  young  man  have  gone 
to  the  movies.  Uncle  Bill  is  at  the 
bowling  alley.  Nobody  at  home  but 
grandpa  and  grandma,  and  if  they 
tune  in  on  a  political  speech,  grand- 
pa says :  "  Tune  that  feller  out, 
Mary,  what  you  and  me  want  is 
plenty  o'  good  jazz  music. "  No 
wonder  the  political  campaign  is 
static. 

— o— 
Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  about 
the  fictions  of  public  service?  The 
chamber  of  commerce,  of  South 
Bend,  Indiana,  has  voted  to  peti- 
tion the  president  and  congress  to 
abolish  the  department  of  commerce, 
the  federal  trade  commission,  and  the 
valuable  bureau  of  the  interstate 
commerce  commission.  One  member 
asked  the  150  men  present  at  the 
meeting  if  any  had  ever  received  any 
service  from  the  department  of  com- 
merce. Only  one  indicated  that  he 
had.  Most  of  the  Washington  de- 
partmental activities  having  to  do 
with  private  affairs  and  not  with 
essential  public  functions  exist  on 
fictions  of  service.  A  bureaucracy 
developed  by  pretensions.  If  such 
bureaus  and  departments  were  of  ac- 
tual benefit  to  the  interests  they  are 
supposed  to  serve,  the  citizens  would 
and  should  pay  for  it,  not  in  taxes 
but  in  fees.  Of  half  the  bureaucracy 
it  can  be  said  that  unless  it  can  be 
made  self-supporting  it  is  worthless. 


With  taxation  for  his  support  the 
bureaucrat  is  able  to  create  a  legend 
of  public  good  with  nothing  to  sup- 
port it  except  pretentious  assump- 
tions and  heavy  appropriations.  Bu- 
reaucracy should  be  thinned  out  at 
Washington  in  our  national  govern- 
ment. 

— o — 
The  thing  to  do  these  days  is  to 
go  out  in  the  broad  spaces  and  look 
the  country  over,  and  get  an  idea  of 
what  Nature  is  doing,  depression  or 
no  depression.  She  is  steadily  at 
work.  See  the  trees  unfolding  their 
beauty,  the  new  green  grass,  and  the 
buds  of  flowers  bursting  into  bloom 
to  make  life  happy.  You'll  forget 
the  stock  market,  hard  luck  stories, 
and  the  rangling  of  politics.  You'll 
think  of  how  much  gasoline  your  car 
can  drink  up  and  you'll  wonder  what 
it  "does  with  all  the  oil  you  pour 
down  its  throat.  You'll  have  other 
thoughts,  too,  from  what  occupied 
you  in  town,  because  from  the  bill- 
boards at  every  turn,  you  may  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  beautiful  landscapes, 
but  you  will  be  told  from  these  boards 
to  smoke  Ompah  cigaretts,  use  Shiney- 
molar  toothpaste,  drink  Gingery  Gin- 
ger Ale,  where  to  eat  and  sleep, 
what  kind  of  insurance  to  buy,  where 
to  buy  a  lot  and  what  to  put  on  it. 
Ah,  yes,  Pollyanna,  let  us  go  back  to 
nature !  Let  us  woo  her  favors,  even 
if  we  cannot  see  her  in  all  of  her 
natural  beauty,  by  being  fenced  in 
by  billboards.  All  of  us  are  bill- 
board enough  at  home. 


The  art  of  saying  appropriate  words  in  a  kindly  way  is  one  that  never 
goes  out  of  fashion,  never  ceases  to  please,  and  is  within  reach  of  the 
humblest. — Selected. 
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MOTHER'S  DAY 

(Selected) 


The  man  who  has  been  deprived 
of  his  mother's  love  and  care  because 
of  her  death  when  the  grown  man 
was  but  a  little  child  does  not  have 
such  associations  and  memories  as 
are  the  precious  heritage  of  others. 
Read  and  think. 

"As  one  whom  his  mother  com- 
forteth  so  "will  I  comfort  you." — 
Isaiah  66 :13. 

Come  Avith  me  into  a  true  home, 
though  it  be  humble.  The  fixe  sings 
on  the  hearth;  the  lamp  sheds  a 
cheerful  glow  over  the  room;  the 
dolls  are  sleeping  in  orderly  array  on 
the  couch,  and  the  toys,  blocks  and 
picture  books  are  put  away  neatly 
for  the  night.  When  the  clock 
strikes  eight  there  is  a  wild  scamper 
upstairs,  a  few  bear-like  hugs,  some 
whispered  confidences,  then  all  the 
Little  ones  kneel  down  at  mother's 
knee  to  pray.  Now  childish  lips  are 
still.     God  seems  very  near. 

Years  speed  onward,  and  now  the 
little  children  are  men  and  women 
grown,  and  mother's  busy  hands  are 
still,  her  loving  heart  quiet,  for  God 


had  need  of  her.  But  since  her  coro- 
nation, for  them  a  strain  in  earthly 
music  is  lacking,  and  there  is  no 
longer  the  sound  of  mother's  prayer, 
no  tender  kisses,  no  words  of  com- 
mendation. Yet  they  know  that  some 
day  her  prayers  shall  be  answered 
and  in  the  celestial  city  the  precious 
home  circle  will  be  reunited,  with  no 
wanderer  lost,  because  of  her  earn- 
est petitions. 

Mother  o'  mine,  in  the  afterglow 
Of  motherhood's   years,   I   thank 

you  so 
For  gifts  to  me  from  your  heart; 
At    thoughts    that   rise,    my   hot 

tears  start ; 
God  give  me  ways  to  make  you 

know 
How  great  is  my  love  before  you 

go 
Away  to  rest  from  your  mother- 
ing; 
I  would  remove  life's  every  sting, 
And  give  you  rest  in  the  after- 
glow, 
For,  mother  o'  mine,  I  love  you 
so. 


"If  Jesus  should  tramp  the  street  tonight 
Storm-beaten  and  hungry  for  bread,   " 
Seeking  a  room  and  a  candlelight, 
And  a  clean,  though  humble,  bed, 
Who  would  welcome  the  Workman  in, 
Though  He  came  with  panting  breath, 
His  hands  all  bruised  and  His  garments  thin — 
This  Workman  from  Nazareth?" 


— Edwin  Markham 
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TRIBUTE  TO  MOTHER 


(Selected) 


Henry  Ward  Beecher  has  most 
beautifully  said,  "When  God  thought 
of  mother,  he  must  have  laughed 
with  satisfaction,  and  framed  it 
quickly — so  rich,  so  divine,  so  full  of 
soul-power  and  beauty,  was  the  con- 
ception." 

And  to  Thomas  Higginson  may  be 
attributed  the  beautiful  thought, 
"that  Raphael's  Madonnas  were  but 
the  shadow  of  a  mother's  love,  fixed 
in  permanent  outlines  forever." 

Nature  has  set  the  mother  upon 
such  a  pinnacle  that  our  infant  eyes 
and  arms  are  first  uplifted  to  it;  Ave 
cling  to  it  in  womanhood;  we  almost 
worship  it  in  old  age.  There  is  an 
enduring  tenderness  in  the  love  of 
mother,  a  love  that  cannot  be  chilled 
by  selfishness,  nor  daunted  by  dan- 
ger, nor  weakened  by  worthlessness, 
nor  stifled  by  ingratitude. 

She  it  is  who  sacrifices  every  com- 
fort for  our  convenience,  surrenders 
every  pleasure  for  our  enjoyment, 
glories  in  our  success  and  exults  in 
our  prosperity.  If  misfortune  over- 
takes us,  we  are  dearer  to  her  be- 
cause of  it;  if  disgrace  settles  upon 
our  name,  she  still  loves  and  cherish- 
es us,  and  if  all  the  world  should 
cast  us  off,  we  would  be  all  the  world 
to  her. 

"The   noblest   thoughts   my   soul 

can  claim, 
The  holiest  words  my  tongue  can 

frame, 
Unworthy     are,     to     praise     the 

name 
More  sacred  than  all  other. 
An  infant    when    her    love    first 

came, 


Grown-up  I  find  it  just  the  same; 
Reverently  I  breathe  her  name 
The  blessed  name  of  Mother." 
May    I    give    you     "An     Ancient 

Toast  to  Mother,"  which  dates  back 
to  a  grand  day  in  the  old  chivalric 
time,  when  the  wine  circled  around 
the  board  and  the  sculptured  Avails 
rang  Avith  sentiment  and  song?  The 
lady  of  each  knightly  heart  was 
pledged  by  name,  and  many  a  syl- 
lable significant  of  loveliness  had 
been  uttered  until  it  came  to  St. 
Leon's  turn,  when,  lifting  the  spark- 
ling cup  on  high : 

"I  drink  to  no  one,"  he  said, 
"Whose    image    never    may    de- 
part, 
Deep  graven  on  a  grateful  heart 
Till  memory  is  dead; 

To  one  Avhose  love  for  me  shall 

last 
When  lighter  passions  shall  have 

passed, 
So  holy  'tis  and  true; 
To   one   Avhose   love   hath   longer 

dAvelt, 
More  deeplv  fixed,    more    keenlv 

felt 
Than  any  pledged  by  you." 

Each  guest  upstarted  at  the 
word, 

And  laid  a  hand  upon  his  sword, 

With   fiery,  flashing  eye ; 

And  Stanley  said,  "We  crave 
the  name, 

Proud  knight,  of  this  most  peer- 
less dame 

Whose  love  you  count  so  high." 
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St.  Leon  paused,  as  if  he  would 
Not  breathe  her  name  in  careless 

mood, 
Thus  Hghtly  to  another; 
Then    bent    his    noble    head,    as 


though 
To  give  that  name  the  reverence 

clue, 
And  gently  said,  "My  Mother." 


LOVE  UNVARYING 

By  Mrs.  Theodore  Dreiser 


I  sat  in  a  country  church  on  Moth- 
er's Day.  The  soft  cool  green  of 
maple  trees  and  elms  shaded  the 
windows  and  worked  lace-like  pat- 
terns on  the  plain  clear  panes,  as 
though  an  ever-changeful  artist's  soul 
could  not  be  satisfied  with  figures 
wrought.  The  air  was  heavy  with 
the  fragrance  of  an  apple-tree  that 
bloomed  close  by.  Singing  birds  and 
humming  bees  made  a  fitting  accom- 
paniment to  the  preacher's  words. 

•"When  I  was  a  boy,"  he  said,  "I 
lived  on  a  farm  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  My  father  used  to  gather 
his  crops,  load  them  on  a  flatboat, 
and  float  them  down  to  the  market 
in  the  city,  thirty  miles  away.  He 
took  his  men  with  him,  and  my  moth- 
er used  to  send  the  food  along  that 
would  last  them  through  their  jour- 
ney. 

"One  day  she  set  me  at  grinding 
the  coffee  they  "would  take.  I  ground 
and  ground,  emptying  the  hopper  as 
it  was  filled  into  an  earthern  jar. 
When  it  was  half  full,  'Mother,  isn't 
this  enough?'  I  begged. 

"  'No,  son*  she  said.  'They  will 
need  more  than  that — much  more.' 

"I  turned  the  mill  again,  first  with 
one   hand,  then  with  the  other,   and' 
again  I  asked  if  it  were    not    suffi- 
cient. 


"  'Not  yet,  dear;  not  yet,'  she  an- 
swered, giving  a  quick  glance  at  the 
jar,  then  hurrying  along  about  her 
endless  other  work. 

"*I  ground  a  little  more,  but 
thought  always  of  the  out-of-doors. 
I  was  not  tired,  I  only  wanted  to 
play.  _  '  Surely  this  will  do,'  I  coaxed, 
though  the  jar  was  scarcely  two- 
thirds   full. 

«  'Well,  run  along  and  play,'  she 
said  patiently,  indulgently.  'I'll  fin- 
ish  after  a  while.'  " 

The  preacher  paused.  A  pink  pet- 
al from  the  apple  tree  came  safely 
through  the  window  and  fell  upon 
the  floor.  The  bird  notes  took  on  a 
sadder  tone. 

"This  is  only  a  simple  incident," 
the  preacher  continued  sadly,  "but 
when  I  look  back  now  and  see  her 
tired  face,  I  would  give  ten  years  of 
my  life  if  I  had  finished  that  one 
task  for  her." 

A  simple  incident,  indeed,  and  yet 
was  there  one  of  us  who  did  not  re- 
call with  shame  some  incident  that 
would  sound  just  as  trivial  in  the 
telling,  but  that  we  would  give  ten 
or  even  twenty  years  of  our  lives  to 
live  over,  that  we  might  not  leave 
unfinished  some  task  for  unvarying 
mother-love  to  do  without  complaint. 
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STRATFORD,  A  PILGRIM'S  SHRINE 

(North  Carolina  Christian  Advocate) 


In  the  days  of  William  Shakes- 
peare Stratf  ord-on-the  Avon  was  little 
more  than  a  straggling  country  town 
under  the  shadow  of  Warwick  castle 
and  a  near  neighbor  of  Kenilworth 
castle  a  little  farther  to  the  north. 
Warwick  and  Kenilworth  were  the 
abode  of  royalty,  but  Stratford-on- 
the-Avon  was  only  a  dwelling  place 
of  the  plain  people  and  a  trading 
point  for  the  yeomanry  of  that  im- 
mediate section  and  so  remains  to 
this  day,  while  the  Avon  is  a  modest 
little  river  meandering  through  these 
English   uplands. 

Thousands  of  tourists  and  pil- 
grims from  all  parts  of  the  English 
speaking  w  o  r  1  d  every  year  visit 
Warwick  castle  and  the  old  shatter- 
ed walls  of  Kenilworth,  but  the  pri- 
mary objective  of  these  tourists  and 
pilgrims  is  not  to  see  the  former 
dwelling  place  of  royalty,  though 
rich  in  history  and  tradition,  but  to 
see  Stratford-on-the-Avon,  the  birth- 
place, the  dwelling  place  and  the 
burial  place  of  William  Shakespeare- 

This  lad  of  the  country  town  who 
was  never  enrolled  as  a  student  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  who  per- 
haps never  saw  Oxford,  forty-six 
miles  distant,  and  about  midway  on 
the  road  to  London,  until  he  as  a 
young  man  went  over  to  the  English 
capital  to  begin  his  matchless  career. 

Yet  that  section  of  England  known 
as  the  "Shakespeare  Country''  and 
Stratford-on-the-Avon  is  the  m  o  s  t 
famous  literary  shrine  of  the  Eng- 
lish speaking  world. 

In  this  connection  we  want  our 
readers  to  see  what  Roy  Smith  writes 
for  the  Epworth  Herald.     Here  it  is: 


Seated  in  William  Shakespeare's 
chair  in  the  old  home  at  Stratford, 
England,  I  was  reminded  by  the  cus- 
todian of  the  house  that  the  great 
poet  had  never  been  more  than  a 
hundred  miles  away  from  that  chair 
in  all  his  life,  yet  the  scenes  of  his 
plays  Avere  laid  in  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  ' 

The  world  one  lives  in  is  not  limi- 
ted by  the  house  one  lives  in.  Shakes- 
peare's body  was  confined  to  a  little 
country  village  but  his  mind  roamed 
the  whole  universe,  his  interests 
were  as  wide  as  humanity,  his  eyes 
could  see  far  beyond  the  horizon 
and  his  imagination  was  at  home  in 
any  land. 

The  wonder  and  beauty  of  the 
world  is  not  in  its  sights  but  in  its 
seers. 

Two  men,  driving  through  a  rich 
farming  section,  Avere  fascinated  by 
the  attractive  countryside.  "What  a 
wonderful  spot  this  is,"  exclaimed 
one  as  they  crossed  a  little  stream 
almost  hidden  in  the  dense  woods. 
"Yes,"  replied  his  companion,  "what 
a  wonderful  place  in  which  to  raise 
hogs !" 

Bishop  Quayle  once  said,  "If  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare  lived  in  your  block 
he  would  find  enough  heroes  and  he- 
roines in  your  block  to  write  a  doz- 
en dramas." 

The  monotony  of  the  small  town 
is  not  in  the  town  but  in  the  small 
people  who  live  in  it — -those  who 
cannot  see  beyond  it,  cannot  see  even 
AA7ithin  it. 

It  would  redeem  life  for  many  a 
cramped  and  shriveled  soul  if  they 
could  determine  to  become  a  William 
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Shakepeare,   Jr.,   and   see  the   heroic  commonplace. 

and    dramatic    in    the    commonplace,  Thousands    of    small    villages     and 

greatness  in  the  next-ofdoors,  nobili-  country  communities  are  waiting  for 

ty  in  plain  people  and  glory  in  the  discoveries. 


CONTENTMENT 

When  storm  clouds  hover  o'er  my  path, 
And  sunshine  turns  to  deluge-wrath; 
When  sick  and  weary  of  the  strife 
For  bare  existence  in  this  life, — 
I'll  ne'er  despond  nor  droop  the  head, 
Nor  toss  like  those  on  fevered  bed. 
Ah  no!      Just  let  me  smile  a  bit, 
And  hope  with  heart  that's  Heaven-lit. 
Each  storm  that's  born  of  yesterday 
Lasts  but  a  while,  then  moves  away. 
To  some  it  would  a  lesson  teach; 
To  fools,  unwise,  a  sermon  preach. 
To  see  the  sun  forever  shine, 
Would  never  sate  the  sons  of  time. 
'Tis  well  that  suffering  lays  us  low  .  .  .  . 
All  reapers  reap  just  what  they  sow! 
Ea,ch  toiler  gets  most  what  he  earns 
And  all  too  oft  for  surplus  yearns! 
Still,  added  treasures  bring  their  weight 
Of  troubled  mind  and  restless  state. 
E'en  kingly  coffers  lose  their  charm 
When  demon  Death  sounds  his  alarm! 
There  is  a  life  that  shines  serene 
'Mid  tempest-rage  and  terror-dream. 
We  walk  this  way  but  once,  then  pass 
To  distant  realms  of  higher  class. 
It  pays  to  live  the  life  sublime 
In  cadence  fine  with  Father  Time. 
If  good  or  ill  our  patfh  pursue^ — 
Let's  strive  always  to  smile  it  through! 

— Selected. 
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PILGRIMS  OF  THE  SKY 

By  Samuel  Scoville,  Jr. 


Twice  a  year  comes  the  miracle  of 
the  migration  of  birds.  From  July 
to  December  untold  millions  of  them 
travel  from  the  north  to  the  south. 
From  February  to  June  they  journey 
back  again.  Some,  like  the  Arctic 
tern,  go  all  the  way  from  the  An- 
tarctic to  the  Arctic  and  back  again. 
Others,  like  the  golden  plover,  will 
cover  the  twenty-four  hundred  miles 
from  Nova  Scotia  to  South  America 
without  stopping.  Some  of  the  birds, 
like  the  hawks  and  the  swallows,  fly 
by  day.  Most  of  them,  like  the  war- 
blers, the  sparrows  and  the  thrushes, 
fly  by  night.  Others,  like  the  Cana- 
da geese,  fly  day  or  night. 

Nearly  all  of  them  change  their 
clothes  before  they  come  back.  The 
young  golden  plovers,  for  example, 
have  white  breasts  when  they  fly 
over  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  the  fall, 
but  wear  black  when  they  come  back 
in  the  spring.  The  bobolink  starts 
in  buff  and  olive  and  returns  wearing 
a  brilliant  black  and  white  costume, 
and  the  scarlet  tanager  puts  on 
plain  traveling  suit  of  greenish  yel- 
low in  the .  fall,  but  comes  back  in 
the  spring  brave  and  gay  in  black 
and   scarlet. 

More  than  five  hundred  thousand 
frets  -about  the  migration  of  birds 
have  been  discovered  within  the  past 
twenty-five  years,  the  results  of  ob- 
servation by  lighthouse  keepers,  as- 
tromers,  hunters,  Field  Naturalists, 
collectors,  travelers  and  employers. 
We  have  learned  many  things  about 
migration  that  were  not  even  sus- 
pected a  century  or  so  ago.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  such  a  learned 
man  as  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  the  lexi- 


cographer, and  such  a  careful  natur- 
alist as  Gilbert  White  of  Selborne 
believed  that  swalloAvs  fleAv  under  the 
water  of  ponds  in  the  fall  and  hiber- 
nated there  in  the  mud  during  the 
winter.  Now  we  not  only  know  when 
and  where  the  birds  go  and  when 
they  come  back  but  in  many  cases 
are  able  to  plot  the  exact  routes 
they  take.  For  example,  we  know 
that  many  of  the  water  birds,  such 
as  the  golden  plover,  take  the  water 
route  straight  from  Labrador  and 
Nova  Scotia  clear  to  the  South 
American  mainland.  Fifty  species 
from  New  England  take  the  coast 
route,  which  follows  the  coast  to 
Florida  and  then  crosses  the  islands 
to  South  America.  Some  birds,  like 
the  rare  Connecticut  warbler,  go 
down  by  one  route  and  back  by  an- 
other; that  is  why  we  sometimes 
see  this  warbler  in  the  eastern  states 
in  the  fall  but  never  in  the  spring. 

Some  birds,  like  downy  woodpeck- 
ers, bluejays,  cardinal  grosbeaks, 
ruffed  grouse  and  Carolina  wrens, 
are  stay-at-homes;  Ave  call  them  resi- 
dents. Other  birds  such  as  the  tree 
sparrow,  the  Avhite-throated  spar- 
i'oav,  the  junco  and  the  snoAV  bunting 
come  doAvn  to  our  eastern  states 
from  the  north  and  stay  Avith  us  dur- 
ing the  winter.  Many  birds  like  the 
robin,  the  grackle  and  the  bluebird, 
go  only  as  far  south  as  the  south- 
ern states;  others  like  the  Maryland 
yelloAvthroat,  go  into  Central  Ameri- 
ca; but  most  of  the  birds  find  their 
home  someAvhere  in  South  Ameri- 
ca. The  scarlet  tanager  lives  in 
Peru  during  the  winter,  the  night 
hawk  travels  a  thousand  miles  more 
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to  Argentina,  and  the  bobolinks  go 
to  Brazil. 

One  bird  is  still  a  mystery  to  or- 
nithologists. The  common  chimney 
swift  flies  south  in  flocks  in  Septem- 
ber. Flying  by  day,  feeding  as  they 
fly  and  spending  the  night  in  huge 
chimneys,  the  chimney  swifts  gather 
at  last  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  in  enormous  flocks.  Then  on 
a  day  they  are  gone  no  one  knows 
where.  No  traveler,  no  explorer,  no 
field  naturalist  has  been  able  to  find 
a  trace  of  a  chimney  swift  anywhere 
in  South  or  Central  America  or  on 
the  islands  of  the  sea. 

Every  bird  from  the  ruby-throat- 
ed humming  bird  to  the  trumpeter 
swan  bears  in  its  brain  a  compass 
that  guides  it  unerringly  for  thou- 
sands of  miles  across  sea  and  land 
through  fog  and  storm  by  night  and 
by  day  to  the  little  tract  where  year 
after  year  it    builds    a    nest.     More- 


over, each  bird  has  an  engine  that 
surpasses  anything  that  we  human 
beings  can  construct.  On  perhaps 
two  ounces  of  fat,  a  golden  plover 
will  travel  twenty-four  hundred  miles 
in  fort  y-e  i  g  h  t  hours  Avithout 
stopping. 

In  the  eastern  states  the  migra- 
tion starts  in  July.  During  that 
month  the  orchard  oriole,  the  yellow 
warbler  and  the  redstart  slip  away. 
From  then  on  until  about  the  first 
of  December,  when  the  last  purple 
grackle  leaves,  there  is  a  constant 
migration  south.  Beginning  Febru- 
ary, the  robin,  the  grackle  and  the 
bluebird  begin  to  come  back,  and  by 
Memorial  Day,  when  the  last  lagging 
blackpoll  warbler  leaves,  many  mil- 
lions of  birds  have  returned  to  their 
northern  nesting  places.  Even  af- 
ter the  blackpoll  has  gone  a  few  rare 
migrants  such  as  the  morning  war- 
bler go  by  in  June. 


"RINGING  DOWN  THE  GROOVES  OF  CHANGE" 

Even  the  best  known  terms  of  our  language  are  being  modified  amid 
the  changes  of  these  eventful  days.  Take  for  example  the  well  known 
and  oft  quoted  phrase,  "Live  and  let  live,"  which  we  have  been  ac- 
customed to  insist  with  religious  unction  should  be  the  high  and  hu- 
mane rule  of  our  social  obligations. 

But  even  this  is  about  to  run  out  of  date.  Listen  to  Edwin  Mark- 
ham: 

"  Live  and  let  live!"  was  the  cry  of  the  old — 

The  call  of  the  world  when  the  world  was  cold — 

The  call  of  men  when  they  pulled  apart — 

The  call  of  the  race  with  a  chill  on  the  heart. 

But  "Live  and  help  live!"  is  the  cry  of  the  New — 

The  cry  of  the  world  with  the  Dream  shining  through — 

The  cry  of  the  Brother-world  rising  to  birth — 

The  cry  of  the  Christ  for  a,  Comrade-like  earth. 
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TWO  WORLDS  OR  ONE 


(Selected) 


It  is  now  some  years  since  Chaun- 
cey  M.  Depew  made  the  address  at 
the  time  of  the  presentation  of  the 
Huntington  portrait  of  Cyrus  W. 
Field  and  his  Atlantic  cable  associ- 
ates to  the  New  York  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  In  the  course  of  that  ad- 
dress he  said,  "When  in  Genoa  a 
year  ago,  looking  at  that  splendid 
statue  of  Columbus,  I  noticed  upon 
its  base  this  inscription,  '  There  was 
one  world.  Let  there  be  two,  and 
there  were  two.'  After  four  centur- 
ies Mr.  Field  came  with  his  cable 
and  said,  'There  are  two  worlds. 
Let  there  be  one,  and  there  was 
one.'  " 

What  Columbus  did  and  what  Mr. 
Field  did  is  being  done  by  all  of  us. 
The  fact  is  there  are  as  many  worlds 
as  we  think  there  are.  There  are 
half  a  dozen  continents  on  this  round 
earth,  and  to  not  a  few  people  there 
are  that  many  worlds,  for  they  want 
it  to  be  so.  m 

There  was  a  fiery  speech  made  in 
the  United  States  Senate  recently  to 
the   effect   that   we  have   no  business 


with  people  across  the  seas,  that  they 
must  look  after  themselves,  that  we 
are  not  responsible  for  them,  and 
that  our  duty  is  to  ourselves.  It  is 
more  than  passing  strange,  when  the 
world  has  become  a  neighborhood, 
how  any  nation  can  live  to  itself 
and  wash  its  hands  of  any  proposed 
assistance  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Fortunately  that  is  not  the  way  most 
of  our  statesmen  view  the  situation. 
Sooner  or  later  we  shall  see  that,  as 
the  whole  human  body  suffers  when 
one  member  suffers,  just  so  -  do  all 
nations  suffer  when  any  one  nation 
suffers.  With  the  modern  facilities 
of  transportation  and  communication 
it  does  seem  that  the  destiny  of  one 
people  is  inextricably  bound  up  with 
that  of  other  peoples.  Isolation  is 
simply  impossible.  If  we  do  not  es- 
tablish contacts  one  way  we  must 
another.  We  are  heaping  up  trouble 
for  ourselves  if  we  suppose  we  can 
go  happily  and  prosperously  on  while 
others  are  sinking  into  the  pit  of 
helplessness  and  despair. 


As  one  climbs  a  mountain  roadway,  and  looks  off  on  the  landscape 
through  the  forest  trees  or  from  some  overtopping  crag,  at  each  step  he 
sees  more  and  more  of  the  outlying  beauty  of  the  field  and  the  lake 
and  forest  and  hill  and  river,  till  he  reaches  the  summit,  where  the 
whole  vast  scene  opens  to  the  view,  and  enthuses  his  soul  with  delight. 
So  life  should  be  a  constant  lookout,  through  the  gray  mists,  through 
the  falling  shadows,  through  the  running  tears,  till  he  comes  to  the  shin- 
ing top  of  life  in  God  Himself,  where  the  fogs  lift,  and  the  shadows  fall 
and  the  view  is  all  undisturbed. — T.  B.  Eomeyn. 
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YOUR  TURN 

By  M.  M.  Hankins 


The  office  of  the  specialist  on  ear, 
eye  and  throat  was  crowded  as  usual. 
There  were  so  many  people  waiting 
that  when  the  door  opened  to  admit 
a  little  plain  woman  who  led  a  child 
by  the  hand,  there  was  not  even 
a  chair  left  to  seat  her  on.  Any  one 
could  see  she  was  a  poor  woman,  for 
her  coat,  which  was  a  rusty  brown, 
was  frayed  at  the  edges,  and  the  lit- 
tle girl  who  was  with  her  was  poor- 
ly clad.  The  Avoman  wore  a  rusty 
black  veil,  proclaiming  her  to  be  re- 
cently bereaved.  She  walked  straight 
up  -to  the  desk  and  asked  the  lady 
seated  there  when  she  could  see  the 
doctor. 

"0,  it  will  be  quite  a  while,"  an- 
swered the  assistant.  "You  see  all 
these  people  ahead  of  you?" 

"Then  I'm  afraid  I  cannot  wait," 
sighed  the  woman.  "I've  a  young 
baby  who  needs  me,  and  then,  there's 
my  husband's  dinner  to  get.  I'm 
sick  myself — took  cold  putting  out 
my  wash  yesterday,  but  Nellie  here 
had  to  see  a  doctor,  so  I  brought 
her  in." 

All  this  was  said  in  a  voice  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  around  the  room. 
Whether  the  woman  expected  to  be 
befriended  by  any  one  was-  unknown, 
but  certainly  no  one  made  a  move 
even  to  show  that  any  interest  was 
felt.  The  assistant  could  do  nothing 
except  repeat  that  the  woman  must 
wait  her  turn.  It  was  a  rule,  and 
no  exception  was  ever  made  except 
in  extreme  cases. 

Just  then,  from  over  near  the  win- 
dow, a  young  girl  rose  and  came  for- 
ward. No  one  had  noticed  her  be- 
fore, but  now  everybody's  eyes  were 


focused  on  her,  for  it  was  plain  to 
be  seen  that  she  was  going  to  speak 
to  the  new  comer.  "How  old  is  your 
little  baby?"  she  asked. 

"Ten  months,  and  that  hungry 
she'll  be,  ma'am." 

Just  then  a  nurse  came  in  and  an- 
nounced :   "Next,  please." 

The  girl  spoke  to  the  woman  again. 
"This  is  my  turn,"  she  said.  "You 
can  have  it  and  welcome.  I  can 
easily  wait  a  while  longer." 

The  woman's  face  lighted  up.  Then 
she  hesitated.  "But  you  must  be. 
tired  yourself,"  she  protested.  "I  can 
take  Susan  on  home  and  try  and 
come  tomorrow." 

"Indeed  you  won't!  I  have  waited 
only  about  two  hours,  and  I'd  wait 
two  more  rather  than  have  you  make 
the  long  trip  again,  now  that  I  know 
how  much  you  have  to  do — poor 
woman." 

After  the  woman  had  gone,  still 
protesting — into  the  inner  office,  the 
young  girl  again  took  her  seat  by  the 
window  and  looked  out.  She  did  not 
notice  what  was  going  on  about  her, 
but  there  was  a  decided  change  in 
the  atmosphere  of  everything.  Every 
one  began  to  smile  and  appear  dif- 
ferent. There  was  a  lack  of  stiffness 
hitherto  apparent.  One  lady  in 
rustling  silk  walked  to  the  desk  and 
addressed  a  pleasant  word  to  the  as- 
sistant. A  little  girl  smiled  at  a 
cross  old  gentleman,  and  he  smiled 
back  at  her.  Some  one  dropped  a 
handkerchief  and  it  was  promptly 
picked  up  by  another  and  returned 
with  a  smile.  The  sun  even  sent  a 
ray  across  the  carpet  and  turned  the 
colors   there   into   something   alive. 
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The  private  office  door  opened  and  and  said:  "Your  turn."     "0  no,"  she 

again     the     nurse    asked:    "Who's  -  protested.     "I  gave    up    mine  to  the 

next  ?"  woman." 

Everybody  looked  at  the  girl  over  "But  we  all  want  you  to  take  the 

by  the   window  and  she  didn't  know  next,"   declared    the    speaker.     "You 

it.     Then   some   one   went   up  to   her  surely  deserve  it  and  we  all  insist." 


A  HOMESICK  BOY 


I'm  visitin'  at  Aunt  Maria's, 
And  I'm  homesick  as  I  can  be; 

It's  sawdust  and  shavin's  tor  breakfas' 
And  shavin's  and  sawdust  for  tea. 

She  says  it  ain't  sawdust  nor  shavin's, 
But  some  kind  o'  nutriment  food; 

Anyway,  'taint  pie  nor  doughnuts, 
Nor  fritters  nor  anything  good! 

She  never  has  jam  or  cookies, 
She  says  they  are  awful  for  me; 

We  eat  'em  like  sixty  to  our  house, 
An'  we're  all  of  us  healthier'n  she! 

She  won't  let  me  have  any  sugar, 
Because  it  will  give  me  the  gout; 

And  meat  I  can't  swallow  a  mite  of 
Till  I've  chewed  it  an  hour  about! 

Didn't  know  that  I  had  any  liver, 

'Cause  you  see,  I  was  never  sick  much: 

But  I'm  hungry  for  all  I  can  think  of 
'Cept  sawdust  and  shavin's  and  such. 

0,  I  want  to  see  Ma  and  Louisa 
And  Grandma  and  my  old  ball! 

But  I  guess  I'm  homesicker  for  doughnuts 
Than  anything  else  at  all! 

Life. 
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VENUS,  THE  BEAUTIFUL 

(Selected) 


No  one  who  pays  any  attention  to 
the  stars  at  all  can  have  failed  to  ad- 
mire the  beautiful  Venus,  which  as 
the  evening  star  has  shone  with  un- 
surpassed splendor  of  late. 

Because  of  its  nearness  to  the 
earth  and  its  power  of  reflecting  most 
of  the  light  it  receives  from  the  sun, 
Venus  is  the  most  brilliant  planet, 
able  to  cast  a  shadow  on  a  clear 
night  when  no  moon  is  visible. 

Venus  will  shortly  disappear  to- 
ward the  sun,  to  reappear  later  as  a 
morning  star.  Because  of  this  re- 
curring phenomenon,  the  ancients 
supposed  it  to  be  two  separate  stars, 
to  which  they  gave  the  names  of 
Phosphorus  (Lucifer)  the  morning 
star,  and  Hesperus  (Vesper)  the  eve- 
ning star.  The  discovery  that  they 
were  one  and  the    same    was    made, 


however,  several  centuries  before  the 
birth  of  Christ. 

About  twice  in  a  century  Venus, 
as  viewed  from  the  earth,  passes 
across  the  face  of  the  sun,  the  two 
transits  occurring  eight  years  apart. 
Thus  such  transits  occurred  in  1631 
and  1639,  1761  and  1769,  1871  and 
1882,  and  will  next  occur  on  June  8, 
2004,  and  June  6,  2012. 

Venus  has  been  highly  esteemed 
in  all  ages.  Homer  refers  to  it  as 
Kallistos  (the  Beautiful)  and  its 
worship  as  a  type  of  beauty  figures 
in  mythology.  In  an  age  when  the 
planets  were  personified  as  deities, 
it  is  easy  to  understand  why  this 
most  beautiful  of  all  heavenly  bodies 
should  have  been  selected  to  typify 
the  Goddess  of  Love. 


WHAT  WE  ARE  DOING 


We  complain  of  the  "depression"  and  sometimes  call  it  "panic." 
We  talk  of  our  poverty  but  let  our  creditors  worry  about  the  money  we 
owe  and  ought  to  pay.  We  at  times  look  pious  and  call  ourselves 
Christians  while  we  sing,  "Must  Jesus  bear  the  cross  alone,  and  all  the 
world  go  free?" 

But  some  wit  has  given  us  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us,  when  he 
says : 

"Sister's  in  the  speed  boat, 

Bathing  with  the  tide. 
Mother's  in  the  roadster 

Going  for  a  ride. 
Grandma's  at  the  airport, 

Just  ready  to  hop  off. 

Father's  at  the  club  house 

Playing  pee  wee  golf." 


— N.  C.  Christian  Advocate. 
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DUKE'S  MONUMENT 

(North  Carolina  Christian  Advocate) 

When  the  Duke  Foundation  was  parents  for  those  who  hungry  and 
established  a  man  incapable  of  oth-  neglected  cried  in  vain  for  a  moth- 
er than  little  and  selfish  thoughts  er's  loving  and  tender  care.  Old 
said  that  Duke  was  only  building  a  Methodists  preachers  worn  with- 
monument  to  himself.  And  those  years  of  hard  service  in  the  evening 
who  are  strangers  to  everything  of  life  bow  at  the  foot  of  this  monu- 
generous  and  beautiful  agreed  that  ti  ment  and  thank  God  that  Mr.  Duke 
was  so.  But  about  this  monument  has  helped  to  put  food  in  their 
gather  those  who  are  afflicted  with  mouths  and  clothes  upon  their  backs 
all  manner  of  diseases,  even  as  they  as  they  await  the  call  to  where  j'Jst 
gathered  about  the  Master  in  Oalli-  men  are  made  perfect. 
lee  and  Judea.  About  this  monu-  Poor  is  a  people  with  memories; 
ment  are  assembled  hundreds  of  desolate  a  land  without  monuments' 
children  to  sing  praises  to  the  cieni-  Our-  land  is  greatly  enriched  by  the 
ory  of  the  man  who  provided  foster  Duke   monument. 


MOTHER 

Ofttimes  at  eve,  when  my  labors  are  through, 

In  memory  I  go  to  the  old  home  and  you; 

Once  more  I'm  a  lad  in  my  little  white  bed, 

The  lights  are  out  and  my  prayers  are  all  said, 

The  vision  I  see  fills  my  soui  with  delight, 

As  I  dream  of  the  time  when  you  kissed  me  good-night. 

I  sigh  with  regret  when  I  think  of  it  now, 

Of  the  pain  that  I  brought  to  your  care-furrowed  brow, 

And  the  nights  that  you  waited  my  coming  in  vain, 

Ah!    If  I  could  but  live  the  old  days  again; 

I  know  it  would  put  all  my  troubles  to  flight, 

If  you'd  come  to  my  bed  and  kiss  me  good-night. 

As  soft  as  the  fall  of  the  mild  summer's  rain, 

In  the  whispering  blades  of  ripening  grain, 

As  sweet  as  the  scent  of  the  full  blooming  rose, 

Or  the  breeze  from  the  field  where  the  red  clover  grows, 

One  touch  of  your  lips  set  the  whole  world  to  right, 

Mother  of  mine,  when  you  kissed  me  good-night. 

— Selected 
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DANGEROUS  TREES 

(Selected) 


What  trees  should  you  especially 
avoid  during  a  thunderstorm1? 

First,  the  poplar;  second,  the  oak; 
third,  various  varieties  of  the  fir  and 
pine  tree.  These  are  the  most  like- 
ly to  be  struck  by  lightning. 

If  you  must  seek  shelter  under  a 
tree,  pick  out  an  alder.  In  all  Ger- 
many, where  a  careful  investigation 
was  made  recently  of  the  proneness 
of  trees  to  become  targets  for  thun- 
derbolts, not  a  single  instance  was 
found  of  the  alder  being   struck. 

Virtually  a  third  of  the  trees 
struck  are  oaks.  Just  a  hundred 
times  as  many  oaks  as  beech  trees 
are  hit  by  lightning. 

The  oak  is  25'  times  as  dangerous 
as  the  birch  and  18  times  as  fatal 
as  the  pine. 


It  is  safer  to  stand  beneath  a  pear 
tree  than  an  apple.  Walnut  and 
cherry  do  not  attract  electricity  so 
strongly  as  do  elm,  willow,  and  chest- 
nut. 

A  tree  standing  by  itself  is  in 
much  greater  danger  than  a  tree 
standing  in  a  'wood.  Trees  with  deep 
roots  are  more  likely  to  be  struck  by 
lighfning  than  trees  with  roots  near 
the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Trees  in  damp  soil  are  also  better 
targets  and  therefore  less  safe  places 
of  shelter  than  trees  in  dry  ground. 

A  house  surrounded  by  oak  and 
poplar  trees  is  hardly  ever  struck  as 
the  trees  act  in  the  Capacity  of  light- 
ning rods,  which  divert  the  thunder- 
bolts. 


PRUINING  THE  VINES 

Terry  and  Anabel  stood  looking  at  old  John  a  long  time. 

"What  are  you  cutting  down  our  grapevine  for."  Anabel  asked  by- 
and-by.      "We  won't  have  any  nice  grapes  to  eat,  John." 

"I'm  not  cutting  it  down,  child,"  said  old  John.  "I'm  just  pruning  it. 
That  makes  it  better.     You'll  have  fine  grapes  next  fall." 

"What  is  pruning?"  asked  Terry. 

"Why,  just  cutting  out  the  old,  dry  branches  so  that  the  young,  new 
ones  will  have  room  to  grow." 

"Does  it  hurt  the  vines?" 

"No,  not  really,"  said  John. 

Then  John  smiled  down  at  the  two  eager  little^  faces  looking  up  at 
him.  "I  expect,"  he  said,  ''that  you  little  people  are  something  like 
my  grapevine.  You  have  lots  of  naugthy  little  ways  that  mother  and 
father  have  to  cut  off  just  as  I  do  these  branches,  so  that  you'll  grow 
fine  and  good.     You  don't  like  it  perhaps,  but  it's  good  for  you." 

Snip,  snip  went  the  pruning  shears,  and  the  children  ran  away  to 
play,  but  they  didn't  forget  what  old  John  said. — Selected. 
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A  MOTHER'S  DAY  GARDEN 

By  Evelyn  Geaxhart  Bauer 


Lost.  —  Wire-haired  fox  terrier, 
white  with  large  black  markings  on 
body,  tan  and  white  head;  name, 
'"Jerry."  Return  to  2114  Walnut 
Lane. 

For  the  second  time  Dick  Steven- 
son read  the  advertisement  aloud, 
and  then  looked  over  at  the  strange 
p  u  p  p  y,  comfortably  curled  in*  his 
sister's  lap. 

"So  you're  Jerry— are  you?"  he 
asked,  and  the  little  dog  wriggled  his 
fat  body  and  wagged  his  stump  of  a 
tail. 

"Well,  there 're  lots  of  dogs  nam- 
ed Jerry,"  Dick's  twin  sister  Peggy 
added,  hugging  the  dog  close,  "with 
black  and  white  bodies  and  tan  and 
white  heads,  too — besides,  I  want 
him  for  a  gift  for  mother.  You 
know  the  doctors  at  the  hospital  said 
that  she  could  come  home  the  end  of 
the  'week — and  Sunday's  'Mother's 
Day.'  Oh,  Dick,  we  don't  have  a 
gift  for  he(r — except  Jerry!  It's 
just  too  awful!" 

"I  know  Peggy,  but  if  the  puppy 
belongs  to  someone  else,  and  we 
know  that  he  does,  then  it  would  be 
like  stealing  for  us  to  keep  him," 
Dick  was  firm  in  his  reply. 

"But  he'd  wag  his  tail  like  that  if 
you  called  him  any  old  name — it's 
just  his  good  disposition.  I  know 
it!"  Peggy  added. 

And  then  Dick  called  him  every 
dog  name  he  ccould  think  of:  Bobby, 
Rex,  Spot,  Sport,  Trixie,  Billy, 
Mickey,  but  when  he  came  to  Jerry, 
the  little  dog  gave  one  spring  from 
Peggy's  lap  and  stood  up  straight, 
placing  his  paws  on  the  boy's  knees, 


and  barked  and  barked  and  barked. 

Great  tears  rolled  down  Peggy's 
cheeks,  for  by  now  she  realized  that 
there  was  no  doubt  but  that  this  was 
the  Jerry  for  whom  someone  was 
advertising  in  the  newspaper. 

"Never  you  mind,  Peggy,  we  have 
four  whole  days  yet  until  mother 
comes  home  and  maybe  in  that  time 
we  can  think  of  some  nice  surprise 
for  her.  I'll  have  to  return  Jerry  to 
his  owner,  tomorrow,  after  school. 
I  would  take  him  in  the  morning  if 
it  weren  't  for  delivering  the  papers 
— beside,  Walnut  Lane  is  not  on  my 
route,"  encouraged  Dick,  patting  his 
twin's   shoulder. 

And  that  is  how  it  happened  that 
the  next  afternoon  found  the  boy 
ringing  the  door-bell  of  a  large, 
beautiful  house. 

The  maid,  answering  the  summons 
and  seeing  Dick  holding  the  spotted 
dog,  smilingly  exclaimed,  "Come  in 
till  I  call  Mr.  Thornton.  He'll  be  so 
pleased ! " 

And  it  was  but  a  few  minutes  la- 
ter that  the  voice  of  an  elderly  man. 
Avas  heard  in  the  hall  above  and  soon 
Dick  stood  face  to  face  with  the 
rightful  owner  of  the  dog.  And  as 
for  Jerry,  he  squirmed,  and  barked 
so  shrilly,  that  the  boy  was  forced 
to  put  him  down.  What  a  joyful 
reunion  it  was !  There  could  be  no 
doubt  now  that  Jerry  was  very  much 
at  home. 

"How  did  you  happen  to  come 
across  him?"  Mr.  Thornton  eyed 
Dick  severely. 

But  the  boy  had  no  difficulty  in 
explaining  to  the  elderly  man  how 
the   little   dog   had   followed   him   on 
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his  paper  route,  the  previous  morn- 
ing. 

Then  Mr.  Thornton  made  Dick  sit 
down  beside  him  while  he  put  the 
pet  through  his  tricks. 

"My,  it's  no  wonder  you  prize 
him  so ! "  exclaimed  Dick,  after  Jer- 
ry had  walked  the  length  of  the  hall 
on  his  hind  legs. 

"That    I    do,    lad!      But    tell    me 
something  about  yourself." 

So  Dick  told  how  Peggy  and  he 
were  keeping  house  while  their  moth- 
er was  in  the  hospital  where  she  had 
been  ill  for  weeks.  But  Avhen  he 
spoke  of  her  coming  home  for  Moth- 
er's Day  his  face  lighted  up. 

"She  will,  eh!"  Mr.  Thornton 
reached  deep  in  a  pocket  and  hand- 
ed Dick  a  crisp,  new  five-dollar  bill. 

"Oh,  sir,"  Dick  withheld  his  hand, 
''mother  doesn't  like  us  to  take 
money  from  strangers ! " 

'  'But  my  boy,  you  must !  Haven't 
you  returned  my  runaway  dog?  It's 
only  right  that  I  should  reward  you 
for  doing  so." 

"But  you  see  we  couldn't  have 
kept  him,  even — even  as  much  as 
Peggy  wanted  to — after  we  read  the 
advertisement  in  the  newspaper,"  re- 
sponded Dick. 

' '  So  your  sister  liked  him — eh — is 
that  it?"  Mr.  Thornton  liked  anyone 
who,  like  himself,  admired  a  fine  dog. 

"She  wanted  him  for  a  surprise 
for  mother  on  Mother's  Day.  First 
she  wanted  to  get  mother  flowers, 
but  after  Jerry  came  to  the  house, 
she  said  he'd  do  as  a  gift." 

"Jerry  would  do!"  Mr.  Thornton 
threw  back  his  head  and  laughed 
hard.  "Well,  well,  well!  Now  look 
here,  my  boy,  you  take  this  money 
and  you  and  your  sister  go  and  buy 
the  prettiest  flowers  you  can  for  that 
mother  of  yours.    A  boy's  best  friend 


is  his  mother.  Remember  that,  Dick. 
And  also  remember  there's  nothing 
too  good  that  can  be  done  for  moth- 
ers.' ' 

So  you  might  well  know  that  it 
was  a  very  happy  boy  who  started 
home  with  a  brand  new  five-dollar 
bill  tucked  carefully  away  in  his 
pocket.  Now  mother  would  have  a 
real  gift  from  Peggy  and  himself! 
Ah,  the  joy  of  it!  Flowers,  flowers, 
flowers,  what  flowers  they  could  buy 
with  five  whole  dollars! 

Then  he  neared  a  home  where 
long,  narrow  boxes  filled  with  beau- 
tiful flowers  and  trailing  vines  were 
placed  in  every  window.  This  gave 
him  an  idea.  Why  not  fill  a  similar 
box  for  the  railing  on  their  own  tiny 
front  porch!  There  was  no  yard  to 
the  house  where  the  S  t  e  v  e  n  s  o  n  s 
lived,  which  was  one  of  the  many 
long  low  rows  of  houses  that  seem- 
ed to  run  for  blocks  and  blocks.  How- 
ever, there  was  the  little  front  porch 
not  unlike  all  the  neighboring  front 
porches,  but  which  could  now  be 
made  beautiful  by  adding  an  attrac- 
tive flower  box.  The  doctors  had 
said  that  mother  must  sit  out  in  the 
sunshine  if  she  were  to  become  well 
and  strong  again,  so  what  could  be 
finer  than  to  have  the  beautiful, 
growing  plants  right  in  front  of  her 
where  she  could  enjoy  them. 

Dick  was  so  excited  that  he  began 
running  towards  home  as  fast  as  he 
could,  that  he  might  share  his  new- 
laid  plans  with  his  sister. 

The  children's  father  was  dead  and 
although  the  mother  worked  in  a 
store  all  day  in  order  to  keep  the 
little  family  together,  the  advice  of 
the  doctors  must  be  followed,  in  that 
it  would  be  far  better  if  she  could 
obtain  some  outdoor  work  in  prefer- 
ence to  being  housed  for  long  hours 
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within  a  building.  This  was  another 
worry  for  the  twelve-year-old  boy, 
not  being  able  to  earn  more  money 
to  help  his  mother.  But  just  now 
the  five  dollars  in  his  pocket  meant 
but  one  thing — flowers. 

Although  Peggy  was  preparing 
supper  •  when  her  brother  reached 
home,  so  delighted  was  she  with  the 
good  news  that  they  must  start  out 
then  and  there  for  the  purchase  of 
a  porch  box. 

After  entering  the  hardware  store 
where  various  and  assorted  flower 
boxes  were  on  display,  the  clerk 
brought  forth  the  most  attractive 
boxes  imaginable.  Some  were  paint- 
ed green,  and  gray,  and  oak-brown. 
Some  were  covered  with  bark  the 
same  as  one  saw  on  the  outside  of 
trees.  There  were  so  many,  so  very 
many,  and  such  lovely  ones,  that:  the 
children  could  do  nothing  but  stand 
still  and  look.  But  what  Avas  the 
clerk  saying?  Six  dollars  and  half 
for  that  very  smallest  one  on  the 
end !  Six  dollars  and  a  half !  This  of 
course  included  the  iron  braces  that 
were  to  be  fastened  to  the  porch 
rail.  Dick  felt  in  his  pocket  for  the 
five  dollars.  It  was  still  there,  but 
how  could  one  buy  a  porch  box  now, 
let  alone  fill  it  to  overflowing  Avith 
flowers,  like  the  ones  he  had  seen 
earlier  in  the  afternoon. 

The  brother  and  sister  walked  dis- 
consolately out  of  the  store,  and  said 
nothing  more  until  they  reached 
home. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  ".upper 
that  followed  was  a  very  sad  affair 
— if,  indeed,  it  could  be  called  a  sup- 
per at  all,  for  each  child  forced  him- 
self to  eat  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
courage  of  the  other. 

w<You  see,"  Dick  said  for  the  doz- 
enth   time    that    evening,  "I  wanted 


the  flowers  on  the  front  porch  so 
that  they  would  be  right  in  front  of 
mother  while  she  would  be  sitting 
there.  You  know  how  she  loves  them 
better  than  anything  in  the  world.  I 
thought  maybe  they  would  help  her 
get  well  faster." 

Then  suddenly  a  thought  came  to 
Peggy  and  she  jumped  up  from  her 
table  and  started  dancing  around  the 
room,  all  the  while  clapping  hex 
hands  and  crying,  ''I've  got  it!  I've 
got  it!" 

"Got  what?"  asked  her  surprised 
brother. 

Then  grabbing  the  puzzled  Dick's 
hand  in  hers,  the  little  girl  pulled 
him  to  the  front  window  and  pointed 
to  the  large,  vacant  lot,  overgrown 
with  weeds,  that  ran  parallel  with 
the  long,  low  row  of  houses  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street.  "We'll 
dig  mother  a  garden,  there,  and  fill 
it  with  the  most  beautiful  flowers  in 
the  world.  Don't  you  see,  Dick — 
then  they'll  be  right  in  front  of  her 
all  day  and  she  can  watch  them 
grow!"  The  excited  Peggy  continued 
dancing  around  and  around  the  room. 
Soon  her  brother  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  the  game,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  darkness  coming  grad- 
ually down  on  the  world,  there  is  no 
doubt  at  all  but  that  the  two  chil- 
dren would  have  begun  digging  the 
garden  then  and  there. 

However,  a  few  days  later,  their 
garden  having  been  thoroughly  dug 
and  attended  to,  it  was  a  happy  pair 
of  twins,  baskets  on  their  arms,  who 
entered  the  door  of  the  greenhouse. 
Now  came  the  thing  of  knowing  what 
to  buy.  The  owner  of  the  greenhouse 
fell  in  with  their  garden  plans  at 
once  and  began  digging  frilly  purple 
and  white  petunias,  blue  lobelia,  and 
fluffy  ferns.     He  dug  very  carefully 
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and  left  great  trowels  full  of  moist 
black  earth  around  the  roots,  so  that 
the  flowers  would  scarcely  know  they 
were  being  moved  and  would  be 
ready  to  go  right  on  blooming  in 
their  new  home.  There  were  velvety- 
faced  p  a  n  s  i  e  s,  little  pink  English 
daisies — and  golden  marigolds.  '  'It's 
mother's  name,  you  know,"  whisper- 
ed Peggy  in  her  brother's  ear,  "so 
we  must  have  lots  and  lots  of  them." 
The  gardener  must  have  given  them 
very  good  measure  indeed,  for  after 
Dick  handed  him  the  crisp  five-dollar 
bill,  it  was  all  the  children  could  do 
to  carry  the  heavy  baskets  from  the 
greenhouse.  And  what  fun  it  was 
planting  the  gay  flowers! 

On  Saturday  night  mother  was 
brought  home,  and  what  a  time  the 
twins  had  in  keeping  their  surprise 
until  the  next  day;  but  mother  was 
tired  and  must  go  to  bed  at  once.  It 
was  then  that  Dick  slipped  over  in 
the  dark  to  water  thoroughly  the 
garden,  that  the  flowers  might  look 
their  very  best  in  the  morning. 

' 'Happy  Mother's  Day !  Happy 
Mother's  Day!"  called  Peggy  and 
Dick  as  they  entered  their  mother's 
room  on  Sunday  morning. 

Mother  put  her  arms  around  thern 
both  and  drawing  them  close,  kissed 
their  little  upturned  faces.  How 
dear  they  were  to  her! 

"Are  you  all  ready  for  the  sur- 
prise?" asked  Peggy. 

But  poor  mother  looked  puzzled, 
until  Dick  raised  the  window-shade 
and  there  right  across  the  street  was 
the  gayest,  the  most  beautiful  flower- 
garden  she  had  ever  seen.  Pink,  blue, 
purple,  white  and  golden  flower 
heads  smiled  and  nodded  to  her  in 
the  bright  sunshine.  Mother  Stev- 
enson could  say  nothing  at  first  but 
her  cheeks  were  as  pink  as  those  of 


some  of  the  flower  faces  across  the 
street. 

And  it  was  during  that  afternoon, 
when  the  twins  and  their  mother 
were  sitting  on  the  little  front  porch 
and  neighbors  had  gatherd  all  around 
to  welcome  the  smiling  invalid,  that 
a  large  limousine  stopped  across  the 
street,  and  an  elderly  man  stepped 
out  and  stood  looking  at  the  new 
flower-garden.  Wheeling  suddenly 
about  and  with  an  expression  none 
too  pleasant,  he  crossed  over  to 
where  the  little  group  of  neighbors 
were  gathered.  "Who  planted  that 
garden  over  there  ?' '  he  asked  in  such 
a  gruff  voice  that  some  of  the  neigh- 
bors thought  it  best  to  leave  the 
scene. 

"Now  you'll  catch  it!"  whispered 
an  overgrown  boy  in  Dick's  ear. 

But  Dick  arose  and  looked  the  an- 
gry man  in  the  face.  "I  did,  sir," 
he  said,  and  then  suddenly  recogniz- 
ed the  piercingly  sharp  eyes  of  Mr. 
Thornton,  beneath  the  low  brim  of 
the  straw  hat. 

The  elderly  man's  face  lost  some 
of  its  sternness,  "Look  here,  aren't 
you  the  boy  who  returned  my  dog 
the  other  day?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  answered  Dick,  "and 
I'm  sorry  I've  displeased  you.  I 
didn't  know  all  that  ground  over 
there  was  private  property — that — 
that  it  belonged  to  you.  I  wouldn't 
have  used  it,  if — if  I  had  known. 
You  see  it's  a  Mother's  Day  garden, 
sir!"  the  boy's  voice  was  firm. 

"A — a  Mother's  Day  garden,"  Mr. 
Thornton  removed  his  hat  and  with 
a  handkerchief  wiped  the  perspira- 
tion from  his  forehead.  "I  see — ■ 
yes,  I  see  what  it  is  now,  he  added 
in  a  rather  unsteady  voice,  "and  I 
think  it  is  the  most  beautiful  gar- 
den I've  ever  seen!" 
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Then  the  twin's  mother  spoke  for 
the  first  time,  '''My  children  planned 
it  for  a  surprise  for  me,  sir,  but  I'm 
sure  had  thejr  known  they  were  tres- 
passing, they  would  not  have  taken 
such  liberties.  I'll  have  them  move 
the  flowers  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning." 

Mr.  Thornton  remained  silent  and 
stood  looking  at  the  gay  little  gar- 
den for  the  longest  time,  and  then 
turning  slowly  said,  "No,  don't  move 
it — I  like  it!  Do  you  know  what 
I've  been  thinking?  How  Avould  you 
people  like  a  park  made  out  of  that 
land?  There's  at  least  three  acres 
there  and  I'll  send  a  surveyor  out  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning." 

' '  A  park !  A  park !"  cried  a  chorus 
of  joyous  voices.  A  beautiful  park 
with  growing  trees  and  flowers,  sum- 
mer houses  and  bird  baths,  instead 
of  that  great  barren  waste !  the  lit- 
tle gathering  of  people  showed  in 
their  eyes  their  deep  gratitude. 

"Very  well,  a  park  it  shall  be — 
and  you  Mrs.  Stevenson,  are  to  su- 
perintend the  planting  of  all  the 
gardens  as  Avell  as  take  entire  care 
of  them.  For  your  services  you  shall 
receive  a  regular  salary.  We'll  start 
right  on  this  thing  tomorrow.  It  ap- 
pears you're  all  willing  and  have 
fallen  in  with  my  plans,  so  I  guess 
that  settles  it — that  is  all  but  the 
name.     What  shall  we  call  this  new 


enterprise?  That's  a  Mother's  Day 
garden  over  there — there's  no  doubt 
about  that  now — and  I  want  it  to  be 
a  public  park  for  the  town,  to  com- 
memorate Mother's  Day.  Well!  speak 
up — one  of  you — let  us  have  a  sug- 
gestion ! " 

And  then  Peggy,  who  had  all  the 
Avhile  been  sitting  tight-lipped  though 
wide-eyed,  close  by  the  side  of  her 
mother,  sprang  to  her  feet  and  point- 
ed a  little  finger  unsteadily  across 
the  street,  "See  all  those  lovely  yel- 
low flowers  over  there,  in  the  middle 
of  the  garden,"  her  voice  rang  with 
excitement,  "they're  marigolds — and 
mother's  name ! " 

"That's  it,"  cried  Mr.  Thornton, 
hugging  the  happy  child  close  to  him, 
"that's  it— it  shall  be  'Marigold 
Park' !" 

And  Marigold  Park  it  was,  a  quiet, 
peaceful  retreat  where  old  men  could 
rest  among  the  trees  and  listen  to 
the  sweet  songs  of  birds  overhead; 
where  little  shop  girls  could  gather 
to  share  their  lunches,  or  to  whis- 
per secrets  to  one  another,  and  where 
weary  mothers,  carrying  their  little 
children,  could  forget  their  cares  in 
watching  the  gay  antics  of  some 
frisky  squirrel — and  all  this  rest  and 
comfort  and  happiness  was  made 
possible  through  the  great  love  of  a 
bov  and  girl  for  their  mother. 


April  again!  the  willow  wands  are  yellow, 

Rose-red  the  bramblers  that  the  passing  wind  blows, 
Comes  a  robin's  note  like  the  note  of  a  'cello 

And  across  the  valley,  the  calling  of  the  crows — 
"April  again!" 

— Selected. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Our  gardens  are  now  producing  a 
generous  supply  of  radishes,  spin- 
ach, mustard  and  rape  salad. 


Orville  Clark,  of  Cottage  No.  14, 
has  been  quite  ill  for  several  days 
suffering  from  an  attack  of  influ- 
enza. 


good  team  on  the  field. 


Superintendent  Chas.  E.  Boger  and 
Mr.  E.  Farrell  White,  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Welfare  of  Cabarrus 
county  attended  the  twenteith  an- 
nual convention  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Social  Service  Conference,  held 
in   Durham. 


Mr.  W.  Homer  Fisher,  and  twin 
daughters,  Anna  and  Ellen,  of 
Greensboro,  visited  Mr.  J.  C.  Fisher 
and    family   last   Sunday   afternoon. 


Two  car  loads  of  coal  were  placed 
on  our  siding  the  other  day,  and  are 
being  unloaded  under  the  supervision 
of  Mr  Hartsell. 


Mr.  Carriker  and  his  carpenter 
shop  boys  have  been  spending  sever- 
al days  repairing  mowing  machines 
and  other  farm  implements. 


A  number  of  youngsters,  prospect- 
ive candidates  for  the  baseball  team, 
and  several  of  the  "old-timers"  in- 
dulged in  a  practice  game  last  -Sat- 
urday afternoon.  Both  sides  did 
some  heavy  hitting  and  despite  a 
lack  of  practice,  turned  in  some  nice 
fielding  plays.  With  the  coming  of 
warm    weather,    we    hope   to    put   a 


A  number  of  boys  are  rehearsing 
songs  and  recitations  for  the  Moth- 
er's Day  program  to  be  held  in  the 
auditorium,  May  8.  This  is  an  an- 
nual affair  at  the  school  and  the  pro- 
gram this  year  is  expected  to  be  bet- 
ter than  ever  before. 


Mr.  White,  representing  Barger 
Brothers,  Mooresville,  the  firm  to 
whom  the  contract  for  the  new 
Trades  Building  was  awarded,  visit- 
ed the  school  last  Wednesday.  His 
visit  was  for  the  purpose  of  making 
preparations  to  start  work  on  the 
building,  as  soon  as  the  necessary  ap- 
proval of  the  State  Department,  Ra- 
leigh, is  received. 


Mr.  A.  C.  Sheldon,  Boy's  Work 
Secretary,  of  the  Charlotte  Y.  M.  C 
A.,  conducted  the  service  in  our  audi- 
torium last  Sunday  afternoon.  Af- 
ter the  opening  hymn  and  prayer . 
Mr.    Sheldon    presented    Mr.     E.     H. 
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Bell,    one    of    Charlotte's   well-known  people    would    dwell    peaceably    with 

singers,  who  sang  two  numbers  in  a  each   other,   we   would   have   Heaven 

very   creditable   manner;    his   daugh-  right    here     on    earth.     He    further 

ter,   Miss   Sara  Bell,  oranist    at    the  stated  that  a  boy  could  be  most  any- 

Hawthorne     Lane     M.     E.     Church,  thing  he   wanted  to  be,  provided  he 

Charlotte,   playing   the   piano   accom-  put   forth   the   necessary   effort.      To 

paniment.  Mr.  Paul  R.  Erwin,  promi-  attain  success,  he  said,  one  must  al- 

nent    young    Charlotte    attorney    was  ways  keep  his  mind  on  the  goal  of 

then  presented,  and  delivered  an  in-  achievement.     This  program,  like  all 

teresting  message   to    the    boys.     In  others  provided  by  our  friends  from 

the  course  of  his  remarks  the  speak-  Charlotte,     was     thoroughly    enjoyed 

er  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  if  by  all  present. 


LET'S  BE  FRIENDS 

'Tis  a,  little  journey 

This  we  walk; 
Hardly  time  for  murmurs — 

Time  for  talk. 

Yet  we  learn  to  quarrel 

And  to  hate; 
Afterwards  regret  it 

When  too  late. 

Now  and  then  'tis  sunshine — 

Sometimes  dark; 
Sometimes  care  and  sorrow 

Leave  their  mark. 

Yet  we  walk  the  pathway 

Side  by  side; 
Where  so  many  others 

Lived  and  died. 

We  can  see  the  moral, 

Understand ; 
Yet  we  walk  not  always 

Hand  in  hand. 

Why  must  there  be  hatred, 

Greed  and  strife? 
Do  we  need  such  shadows 

Here  in  life? 

'Tis  a  little  journey 

Soon  gone  by, 
Let's  be  friends  together 

Ere  we  die! 

—Masonic  Bulletin. 
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REDUCED  ROUND  TRIP  FARES 
FOR  SHORT  TRIPS 

33  1-3  per  cent  Reduction  in  Travel 
Expense 

Round  trip  tickets,  sold  daily  between  stations  distance 
120  miles  or  less limit  2  days 

25  per  cent  Reduction  in  Travel  Ex- 
pense 

Round  trip  tickets,  sold  daily  between  stations  distance 
150  miles  or  less limit  6  days. 

Good  in  Coaches,  Parlor  and  Sleeping  Cars 


—  MULTIPLE  TRIP  — 

Newest  and  most  economical  ticket  ever  offered. 

Between  any  two  stations  on  Southern  Railway  System  for 
period  of  six  months. 

Good  for  individual  purchaser  and  between  stations  distance 
200  miles  or  less. 

Per  mile 

The  10-trip  ticket .-. 2  l-2c 

The  20-trip  ticket 2c 

The  30-trip  ticket l-8c 

Good  in  Coaches  Only 
Ask  Ticket  Agents 
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genius^Ind  success 

Genius,  that  power  that  dazzles  mortal  eye, 

Is  oft  but  perseverance  in  disguise; 

Continuous  effort  in  itself  implies,  in  spite 

Of  countless  falls,  the  power  to  rise. 

'Twix  failure  and  success,  the  point  is  so  fine, 

Men  sometimes  know  when  they  touch  the  line, 

As  the  tide  goes  clear  out,  it  comes  again  clear  in; 

In  "business  it  is  the  wisest  men  who  win. 

And  oh !  how  often  when  the  shades  of  doubt  dismay 

With  a  little  more  persistance,  courage,  vim, 

Success  will  dawn  o'er  fortune's  cloudy  rim. 

Then  take  this  honey  from  the  bitterest  cup: 

There  is  no  failure  save  in  giving  up : 

No  real  falls,  so  long  as  one  still  tries, 

For  seeming  setbacks  makes  strong  men  wise. 

Inhere  is  no  defeat,  in  truth,  save  from  within: 

Unless  you  are  beaten  there,  you  are  sure  to  win. 

— Author  Unknown. 
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A  NEW  START 

I  will  start  anew  this  morning  with  a  higher,  fairer  creed; 

I  will  cease  to  stand  complaining  of  my  ruthless  neighbor's  greed; 
I  will  cease  to  sit  repining  while  my  duty's  call  is  clear; 

I  will  waste  no  moment  whining,  and  my  heart  shall  know  no  fear. 
I  will  look  sometimes  about  me  for  the  things  that  merit  praise; 

I  will  search  for  hidden  beauties  that  elude  the  grumbler's  gaze. 
I  will  try  to  find  contentment  in  the  paths  that  I  must  tread; 

I  will  cease  to  have  resentment  when  another  moves  ahead. 
I  will  not  be  swayed  by  envy  when  my  rival's  strength  is  shown; 

I  will  not  deny  his  merit,  but  I'll    strive  to  prove  my  own; 
I  will  try  to  see  the  beauty  spread  before  rhe,  rain  or  shine; 

I'll  lovingly  preach  your  duty,  but  be  more  concerned  with  mine. 

— Author  Unknown. 


THE  CAROLINAS 

Even  in  the  midst  of  the  "fog  and  gloom  of  a  world-wide  depression " 
there  has  come  into  existence  "during  the  zero  hours  of  1931,"  a  new  maga- 
zine, The  Carolinas,  specifically  to  inform  the  people  locally  as  well  as  to 
broadcast  the  potential  resources  of  the  Carolinas  beyond  the  boundry  lines 
of  each  state. 

This  is  a  noble  ambition,  showing  supreme  faith  in  the  possibilities  the  fu- 
ture holds  in  store,  besides  giving  courage  to  many  without  hope  to  get  a 
fresh  start  in  life.. ...This  magazine  will  doubtless  prove  a  most  valuable  as- 
set to  the  states,  managed  and  edited  by  some  of  the  best  talent  in  the  two 
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Carolinas.  Any  one  having  the  courage  to  start  a  new  venture  at  this  time 
deserves  the  plajudit  and  support  of  the  people  at  large  for  never  in  the 
history  of  the  country  has  there  been  a  greater  need  of  an  inoculation  of 
faith  and  hope.  The  Uplift,  printed  by  the  boys  of  the  Jackson  Training 
school,  extends  best  wishes,  hoping  the  Magazine  will  be  placed  in  every 
North  Carolina  institution  of  learning  and  with  a  circulation  large  enough 
to  cover  the  states. 

Dr.  Russell  H.  Conwell,  of)  Philadelphia,  in  his  lecture,  "Acres  of  Dia- 
monds," emphasized  the  fact  that  we  should  develop  ourselves  and  our  op- 
portunities at  home,  not  roam  the  world  in  search  of  wealth  and  fame,  but 
work  for  advancement  in  the  localities  in  which  we  are  born. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  Miss  Jenn  Coltrane  is  a  mtmber  of  the  Advisory 
Board,  vice  chairman  of  women's  activities;  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Cannon,  the  wife 
of  one  of  the  most  widely  known  and  influtntial  textile  men  of  the  country 
has  been  very  wiselv  chosen  as  one  of  the  "Historical  Advisory  Board." 


A  REMARKABLE  RECORD 

It  is  a  remarkable  seven-year  record  of  punctuality  that  has  just  been 
completed  by  the  "Crescent  Limited,"  the  Southern  Railway  System's  crack 
train  between  New  York  and  New  Orleans  which  has  now  been  placed  on  a 
new  and  faster  schedule  of  15  hours  and  5  minutes  between  Atlanta  and 
Washington,  and  20  hours  and  10  minutes  between  Atlanta  and  New  York. 

We  note  that  out  of  2,557  trips  in  each  direction  since  its  inauguration  on 
April  26,  1925,  the  "Crescent  Limited"  reached  Atlanta  on  time  southbound 
on  2,515  days,  being  late  only  42  times;  and  reached  Washington  on  time 
northbound  on  2,460  days.  On  the  line  of  the  Southern  Ralway  between 
Atlanta  and  Washington  schedule  was  maintained  on  2,542  trips  southbound, 
an  average  of  99.4  percent  and  on  2,521  trips  northbound,  an  avergae  of  98.5 
percent. 

The  "Crescent  Limited"  is  operated  between  New  York  and  New  Orleans 
via  Washington,  Atlanta,  Montgomery  and  Mobile  and  is  the  successor  of 
the  pioneer  through  train  with  vestibuled  equipment  and  all-year  dining  car 
service  between  New  York  and  New  Orleans  which  was  established  over  this 
route  in  January,  1891.  This  record  shows  the  aim  of  the  Southern  Rail- 
way system  is  comfort,  efficiency  and  "safety  first." 
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SCHOOL  NEWS 

The  information  conies  out  through  the  state  board  of  equalization  that 
the  schools  this  coming  year  will  need  from  400  to  500  additional  teachers. 
This  is  encouraging  to  the  teaching  profession.  It  is  discouraging  to  the 
teacher  who  has  spent  as  much  time  in  preparation  for  life  as  any  other 
person  of  a  different  profession  and  then  to  find  it  impossible  to  get  work. 
This  is  due  to  the  depression  some  will  argue.  Doubtless  that  is  true,  but 
it  is  not  due  to  depression  that  a  teacher  in  one  grade  stands  a  drastic  cut 
while  one  in  another  gets  a  bonus,  or  words  to  that  effect.  The  primary 
grade  teacher  has  the  same  college  training  as  a  high  school  teacher — the 
price  in  preparation  is  the  same.  So  why  the  difference1?  That  discrepan- 
cy causes  dissatisfaction  and  no  one  can  do  his  best  work,  feeling  the  deal 
is  not  just  square.  The  one  objective  of  every  high  official  is  to  keep  the 
mental  attitude  of  employees  free  of  prejudices,  and  the  only  way  to  that 
end  is  to  keep  an  open  book,  no  secrets,  and  treat  all  employees  with  the 
same  deference. 


BLOCK-AIDERS  HANDLE  RELIEF   SITUATION  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 

The  Block-aid  system  for  the  relief  of  the  needy  Avas  adopted  in  New  York 
City.  According  to  the  New  York  Times  it  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
greatest  peace-time  organizations  ever  assembled.  The  happy  feature  of 
the  plan  is  that  people  of  all  classes  become  better  acquainted  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  evolve  a  true  neighborliness.  It  is  considered  one  of  the  most  prac- 
tical, far-reaching  methods  of  relieving  the  poor  that  has  been  our  pleasure 
to  observe. 

The  Smithfield  Herald  takes  note  of  the  plan  in  the  following  way: 

The  whole  city  of  New  York  has  been  subdivided  into  a  great  number 
of  small  towns,  each  block  being  considered  a  separate  unit.  Each  block 
has  its  own  block  chairman  with  at  least  ten  block-aiders.  The  duties 
of  these  block-aiders  are  two-fold.  The  workers  ring-  the  door  bell  or  swing 
the  knockers  of  every  door  in  their  block  and  ask  for  a  small  contribu- 
tion, anything1  from  ten  cents  up,  to  help  the  unemployed.  At  the  same 
time,  the  workers  discover  cases  of  need  existing  in  the  block.  The  cam- 
paign which  is  to  continue  for  twenty  weeks  is  not  confined  to  the  well- 
to-do  districts,  but  the  poorer  districts  are  responding  as  well. 
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THE  THIRD  ANNUAL  "MADE  IN  CAROLINA" 

The  State  Department  of  Conservation  and  Development  is  sponsoring  the 
third  annual  '*  Made-in-Carolina"  campaign,  May  16th-21st,  inclusive.  The 
textile  industry  and  merchants  are  uniting  forces  in  this  state-wide  publici- 
ty venture  specifically  to  stimulate  interest  and  give  a  broader  information 
as  to  North  Carolina  products.  It  is  impossible  for  individuals  to  make  a 
personal  survey  of  all  the  manufacturing  interests  in  the  state,  but  the  mer- 
chants can  make  attractive  displays  of  goods,  and  in  this  manner  make  it 
possible  for  the  people  in  different  parts  of  the  state  to  have  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  resources  of  the  state. 

Every  section  of  the  state  shares  in  the  production  of  some  articles,  if 
exhibited,  will  contribute  materially  to  the  success  of  the  "Made-in-Caroli- 
na" week.  This  event  continues  to  grow  in  interest  yearly,  a  fact  that  is 
especially  gratifying  to  the  business  men  who  are  deeply  interested  in  ad- 
vertising home  made  North  Carolina  goods. 


On  May  12th,  the  Masons  of  America  will  wend  their  way  to  Alexandria, 
Virginia,  to  join  in  the  dedicatory  exercises  of  of  a  great  temple  of  granite,  a 
memorial  to  the  first  president  and  fellow  craftsman.  A  special  ritual  has 
been  prepared  for  this  event  and  will  be  directed  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Vir- 
ginia. There  will  be  more  than  100,000  Masons  to  join  in  the  colorful 
parade  and  take  part  in  the  ceremony  that  will  doubtless  prove  to  be  one  of 
the  most  elaborate  ceremonies  in  the  history  of  Masonry. 

The  site  is  on  a  spot  that  was  once  the  property  of  Gjeorge  Washington  in 
the  center  of  Alexandria,  and  originally  was  accepted  as  an  appropriate  lo- 
cation, by  Thomas  Jefferson  and  James  Madison,  for  the  national  capitol. 
The  exterior  of  the  temple  is  complete,  but  the  interior  will  not  be  finished 
for  several  years.  The  shrine  already  cost  more  than  $4,000,000  and  an  ad- 
ditionl  $2,00,0000  will  be  required,  one  half  of  the  amount  for  completion 
and  the  remainder  for  endowment.  On  the  second  floor  of  this  structure 
will  be  duplicated  the  original  room  of  Alexandria  Lodge  No.  22,  where  Wash- 
ington presided  as  Master.  Every  one  admits  it  is  a  time  of  close  financing 
but  truly  it  is  a  day  of  big  figures  and  elaborate  celebrations  in  which  people 
participate  regardless  of  cost.  Life  really  seems  to  be  contradictory.  We 
talk  one  thing  and  act  another. 
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Every  good  work  has  a  source,  for  instance,  'Arbor  Day  had  its  origin  in 
Nebraska,  1872,  sixty  years  hence,  through  the  interest  of  J.  Sterling  Mor- 
ton. Subsequently  the  movement  spread  through  the  whole  United  States, 
having  different  dates  in  other  states  for  official  Arbor  Day.  This  date  is 
regulated  according  to  climatic  conditions. 

Arbor  Day  in  North  Carolina  is  the  first  Friday  after  the  fifteenth  of 
March.  The  Old  North  State  has  already  planted  one-fourth  million  for- 
est trees  from  the  State  Forest  Nursery  this  season.  This  date  is  gjenerally 
observed  by  the  different  institutions,  thereby  teaching  the  value  and  beauty 
of  trees. 

********** 


THE  GOSPEL  OF  DOING  WITHOUT 

Doing  without  may  not  be  the  negative  and  hampering  thing  we  fear 
at  all,  for  it  may  be,  and  often  is,  the  dropping  of  things  that  are  least 
important  that  we  may  have  better  and  richer  and  fuller  use  of  those 
that  are  finer  and  more  worth  while.  The  things  which  cannot  be  taken 
from  us  are  always  the  things  that  are  best.  That  truth  the  poet  sings 
for  us  most  beautifully: 

Rich  is  he,  and  poor  am  I. 
And  we  stood  and  looked  at  the  summer  sky. 
And  a  wild  thrush  gave  us  a  burst  of  song, 
And  the  blossoms  smiled  as  we  walked  along. 

The  breeze  came  sweet  through  the  leafy  trees. 
I  thought:  I  see  what  the  rich  man  sees; 
I  feel  all  things  which  the  rich  man  feels, 
And  I  share  in  all  which  the  day  reveals. 

Beauty  of  flower  and  joy  of  song 
"Were  mine  and  his  as  we  walked  along. 
Nor  blossom,  nor  bird,  nor  summer  sky, 
Knew  which  was  the  rich  man,  he  or  I. 

N.  C.  Christian  Advocate. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 


With  Old 
"If  I  can  meet  each  daily  task 
And  strip  from  it  it's  ugly  mask, 
Some     beauty    there     beneath 

reveal, 
Some    duty    make    less   irksome 
feel— 

I've   lived." 


Just  as  the  glorious  Spring  final- 
ly leaps  right  at  a  fellow  and  clasps 
him  in  her  sweet  loving  arms  and 
bids  him  come  with  her  to  the  woods 
and  fields  and  the  daisy  flecked  hills, 
the  tax  listers  jump  at  him  and  in- 
vite him  to  list  his  taxes  to  avoid  a 
penalty.  Somebody  is  always  tak- 
ing the  joy  out  of  life. 
— o — ■ 

Men  who  can  approach  life  and 
their  fellowmen  in  the  attitude  of 
faith,  believing  that  good  is  predom- 
inant in  men  and  things,  can  find 
cheer  and  happiness  in  their  daily 
program. 

— o — 

A  more  beautiful  highway  move- 
ment pops  up  here  and  there  over 
the  country,  every  now  and  then, 
and  it  is  a  laudable  move.  I  know 
several  things  that  would  make  the 
landscape  appear  much  more  lovely. 
Order  all  the  two-story  signs  that 
obscure  the  view  to  be  laid  flat  so 
that  the  airmen  can  read  them  more 
readily.  Remove  all  the  rusty,  dir- 
ty old  scrap  iron  that  used  to  be 
automobiles  out  of  sight,  and  cover 
the  ravines  with  dirt,  or  wild  honey- 
suckles. What  do  they  want  to  pile 
them  up  in  sight  of  the  highway  for 
anyway?     Stop  motorists   from   sou- 


Hurrygraph 

veniring  all  the  pretty  wild  flowers 
in  sight  along  the  highway.  Lastly, 
soak  a  fine  on  all  motorists  who  love 
to  add  to  the  beauty  of  nature  by 
tossing  out  papers,  paper  bags,  chick- 
en bones  and  other  kinds  of  rubbish. 
You  can't  have  a  pretty  highway  un- 
less you  determine  to  make  it  so. 
— o— 

She  was  angry,  and  she  burst  into 
the  bootshop  unceremoniously.  "Do 
you  knoWj  she  said,  "that  those 
shoes  you  sold  me  last  week  squeak 
so  much  that  they  keep  me  awake 
at  night  ?' '  "  My  dear  madame," 
said  the  shoe  dealer  blandly,  *"I  did 
not  know  you  wanted  to  sleep  in 
them." 

— o — ■ 

He  Knew  His  Job.  "So  you  think 
you  can  dress  a  show  window  so  that 
every  woman  who  comes  along  will 
stop  and  look  at  it,  do  you?"  asked 
the  manager  of  a  dress-making 
establishment  of  an  applicant  for 
work.  "Yes,  sir;  I  do."  "Well, 
then,  what  is  the  first  thing  you 
would  do?"  "I'd  put  a  big  mirror 
in  the  window  and — "  "That's 
enough,  young  man.  We  don't  want 
you  as  an  employee;  we'll  take  you 
as  a  partner." 

— o — 

With  part  of  the  country  on  day- 
light savings  time,  and  part  not,  it 
has  made  confusion  somewhat  con- 
founded. It's  a  kind  of  will-o'-the 
wisp  affair — now  you  have  it,  now 
you  don't.  When  you  go  to  New 
York  you  are  behind  the  times  one 
hour.  You  gain  one  hour  there  and 
when  you  come  away  you  leave  the 
hour    you    gained    behind    you,  and 
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when  you  go  to  use  your  radio  you 
are  so  befuddled  that  you  don't 
know  whether  you  are  behind  or 
ahead  of  the  correct  time,  or  what 
time  have  you?  Time  is  about  the 
only  thing  some  of  us  have  to  spend 
in  these  piping  times  of  tightness. 
What  did  they  want  to  temporize 
with  time  for  anyway?  More  people 
are  losing  time  than  they  are  in  gain- 
ing it.  Then  there  are  many  people 
who  do  nothing  but  kill  time.  Tbere 
are  others  who  waste  time,  and  still 
more  who  beat  time.  We  may  think 
wTe  are  saving  time  by  turning  up 
the  clocks,  and  all  time  pieces,  but 
time,  like  ' '  Ole  Man  River,  keeps 
Rollin'  Erlong."  Time  is  the  most 
undefinable  yet  paradoxical  of  things. 
The  past  is  gone,  the  future  is  not 
come,  and  the  present  becomes  the 
past,  even  while  Ave  attempt  to  de- 
fine it,  and  like  the  flash  of  the  light- 
ning, at  once  exists  and  expires. 
You  cannot  store  up  the  present  to 
use  at  some  future  time.  Like  the 
miraculous  food  suplied  the  Israel- 
ites in  the  Avilderness,  it  must  be 
used  as  it  comes. 

— o— 
It  has  been  stated    in    the    public 
prints  that  two  cars  out  of  the  twen- 
ty  carloads    of    flour    made    out    of 
farm    board    wheat    were    condemmed 


as  unfit  for  human  consumption  by 
Baltimore  inspectors,  and  the  eigh- 
teen other  cars  were  declared  of  such 
low  grade  that  the  flour  could  not  be 
used  for  bread.  The  flour  was  said 
to  have  an  unpleasant  odor,  but 
somebody  in  Washington  said  that 
the  unpleasant  smell  was  lost  after 
the  flour  was  baked  into  bread. 
Which  reminds  one  of  the  dear  old 
story  about  the  woman  who  saw  half 
a  dozen  small  boys  piled  into  a  toy 
wagon  which  was  being  drawn  sIoav- 
ly  by  a  goat.  "My  gracious,"  said 
the  woman,  ' '  your  goat  is  awf  ul 
strong !"  " '  He  sure  is,"  said  one  of 
the  boys,  "but  after  you  get  used 
to  it  you  don't  mind  it  much." 
— o — 
A  revolution  has  been  started  in 
Vera  Cruz,  a  Mexican  state,  and  the 
rebels  are  shooting  and  looting  and 
making  whoopee  in  every  direction. 
I  don't  see  what  they've  got  to 
trouble  'em.  Down  there  they  have 
light  wines  and  beer,  brandy,  gin, 
and  mescal.  They  haven't  had  their 
income  taxes  raised.  Foreign  na- 
tions haven't  welched  on  Avar  debts 
OAved  to  'em  and  they  haven't  lost 
any  coin  in  bear  raids  on  Wall  street. 
It  simply  shoAvs  that  if  people  have 
not  got  any  trouble  they  start  in 
and  make  some. 


We  live  in  the  midst  of  infinite  existence;  and  widely  as  we  can  see, 
and  vastly  as  we  have  discovered,  we  have  but  crossed  the  threshold,  we 
have  but  entered  the  vestibule  of  the  Creator's  temple.  In  this  temple 
there  is  an  everlasting  worship  of  life,  an  anthem  of  many  choruses,  a 
hymn  of  incense  that  goes  up  foreve'r. — Henry  Giles. 
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YOUR  FAVORITE  HYMN 

(Selected) 


The  first  American  woman  to 
write  a  hymn  of  popularity  was  Mrs. 
Phoebe  Hinsdale  Brown.  She  was 
born  in  Canaan,  New  York,  in  1783. 
Her  parents  died  when  she  was  quite 
young,  and  her  whole  life  was  full 
of  hardships  and  deprivations.  When 
she  was  growing  into  womanhood 
several  kind  friends  came  to  her  as- 
sistance and  helped  her  to  get  an 
education.  In  1805  she  was  married 
to  Timothy  H.  Brown,  but  the  union 
was  not  a  very  happy  one. 

In  1818,  while  the  Browns  were 
living  in  Ellington,  Conn.,  Mrs. 
Brown  wrote  the  poems  found  in  so 
many  hymnals.  Two  small  rooms 
comprised  the  living  apartments  of 
the  parents  and  several  small  chil- 
dren. There  was  no  place  in  this 
modest  home  for  silent  devotion,  and 
Mrs.  Brown  was  in  the  habit  of  walk- 
ing quietly  down  a  lane  nearby,  and 
under  a  cluster  of  trees  she  would 
kneel    in   prayer. 

In  doing  so,  a  wealthy  woman, 
whose  house  she  was  compelled  to 
pass,  approached  her  in  a  rather  un- 
kindly spirit,  and  told  her  that  she 
noticed  she  passed  so  frequently,  and 
that  if  she  wanted  something  why 
she  did  not  ask  for  it. 

The  words  deeply  wounded  the  al- 
ready distressed  heart,  but  the  inci- 
dent furnished  the  inspiration  for 
the  hymn  of  great  usefulness  print- 
ed below.  After  her  conversation 
with  her  neighbor,  Mrs.  Brown  re- 
turned to  her  wretched  home,  and 
taking  one  of  her  children' in  her 
arms,  she  wrote  the  hymn,  "I  love 
to  Steal  a  While  Away." 

The    original    contained   nine    stan- 


zas, but  that  it  might  be  made  suit- 
able for  public  worship,  it  was  re- 
duced to  five  for  "Nettleton's  Vil- 
lage Hymns,"  published  in  1824.  Mrs. 
Brown  wrote  several  hymns,  but 
with  the  exception  of  this  one,  th-3 
others  are  rarely  found  in  any  hymn 
books. 

Though  Mrs.  Brown's  life  was  fill- 
ed with  many  trials  and  bitter  disap- 
pointments, it  was  not  lived  in  vain. 
A  son  born  in  the  midst  of  poverty 
and  distress  at  Ellington,  became 
Fev.  Samuel  Robbins  Brown,  D.  D., 
and  was  the  first  American  mission- 
ary to  enter  Japan,  and  the  hymn 
written  under  such  tr  ying  circum- 
stances is  now  sung  everywhere  that 
the  English  language  is  spoken. 

"I  Love  To  Steal  a  While  Away" 

I  love  to  steal  a  while  aw^ay 
From   every   cumbering   care, 
And  spend  the  hours  of  the  set- 
ting day 
In   humble,  grateful  prayer. 

I  love  in  solitude  to  shed 
The  penitential  tear, 
And  all  His  promises  to  plead 
Where  none  but  God  can  hear. 

I  love  to  think  on  mercies  past, 
And   future   good   implore; 
And    all  my    cares  and    sorrows 

cast 
On  Him  whom  I  adore. 

I  love  by  faith  to  take  a  view 
Of  brighter  scenes  in  heaven; 
The   prospect   cloth   my    strength 

renew, 
While   here   by   tempests   driven. 
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Thus,    when    life's   toilsome    day 

is  o'er, 
May   its   departing  ray 


Be  calm  as  this  impressive  hour, 
And  lead  to   endless   day. 


Courteous  people  usually  are  treated  courteously. — Selected. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  ARBOR  DAY 


(Selected) 


This  is  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of 
arbor  day  as  an  American  celebration 
and  holiday.  In  reality  it  is  simply 
the  revival  of  an  ancient  custom. 

The  legend  states  that  the  Aztecs 
planted  a  tree  when  a  child  was  born 
and  gave  it  the  child's  name.  Old 
Mexican  Indians  plant  trees  on  cer- 
tain days,  under  the  full  moon,  and 
name  them  for  their  children. 

In  certain  parts  of  Germany,  there 
is  a  custom  of  long  standing — each 
member  of  the  family  plants  a  tree, 
with  appropriate  ceremonies,  at  Whit- 
suntide, forty  days  after  Easter. 

A  Story  reveals  that  arbor  day  was 
started  in  Switzerland  in  the  fifth 
century.  It  seems  that  the  people  of 
the  Swiss  town,  Brugg,  assembled 
and  planted  more  than  12  sacks  of 
acorns ;  for  some  reason  none  of  them 
grew.  A  second  attempt  was  a  failure. 
The  third  attempt  was  made  by  going 
to  the  forest  and  securing  oak  seed- 
lings and  setting  them  out.  This  was 
successful.  Thereafter,  once  each 
year,  the  children  formed  in  line  and 
marched  to  the  oak  grove  and  brought 
back  twigs  and  switches,  to  prove 
the  oaks  were  still  living.  This  fes- 
tival still  exists  and  is  known  as 
"The    Switch    Parade." 

The  first  person  to  impress  upon 
the  people  of  this  country  the  need 


of  trees  was  George  P.  Marsh,  for 
many  years  our  representative  to  the 
courts  of  Italy  and  Turkey.  He  saw 
what  the  people  in  the  Old  World 
were  doing  to  maintain  forests  and 
he  set  to  work  to  interest  the  people 
of  America  in  protecting  trees. 

The  official  patron  and  father  of 
the  arbor  day  movement  was  J.  Ster- 
ling Morton,  a  member  of  the  Ne- 
braska State  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under 
President   Cleveland. 

In  1872,  he  offered  a  resolution  be- 
fore the  Nebraska  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  declaring  April  10  as  a 
"tree-planting  day."  Much  interest 
developed  from  this  resolution, 
which  Avas  passed,  and  prizes  were 
offered  for  those  planting  the  great- 
est number  of  trees.  In  1874  the 
Governor  of  Nebraska  officially  pro- 
claimed the  second  Wednesday  of 
April  as  "Arbor  Day."  In  1885  the 
legislature  designated  April  22  as 
Arbor  Day  and  a  holiday. 

During  the  60  years  since  the 
"tree-planting  day"  was  declared, 
the  movement  has  grown  in  extent 
and  popularity.  As  time  goes  on  Ar- 
bor Day  will  have  greater  signifi- 
cance. Trees  add  charm  to  both 
country    and    citv    environments. 
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RED  BUD  OR  JUDAS  TREE? 

(Morganton  News  Herald) 


The  red  bud,  also  know  as  the  Jud- 
as tree,  is  now  in  full  bloom  in  the 
woods,  adding-  a  dash  of  color  to 
nearly  every  woodland  landscape  in 
this  section.  The  continued  cold  this 
year  has  possibly  injured  the  blos- 
soms, but  as  usual  they  come  as  a 
token  that  Spring  has  come  again. 

Some  of  the  newspapers  have  been 
discussing  the  name  of  the  tree, 
known  by  both  names,  as  mentioned 
above.  The  Chapel  Hill  Weekly  re- 
cently observed  that : 

"In  years  gone  by  this  lovely  cre- 
ation of  early  spring  was  more  often 
known,  in  our  region,  as  the  red  bud, 
but  now  almost  everybody  calls  it  the 
Judas.  The  name  comes  from  the 
tradition  that  Judas  Iscariot  hanged 
himself  upon  one  of  these  trees." 

Taking  up  the  mater  of  the  name 
R.  R.  Clark  gives  in  his  column  in 
the  Greensboro  News  the  further  im- 
formation  connected  with  the  tradi- 
tion that  *' the  tree  blushed  for  shame 
because  of  the  Judas  association 
thrust  upon  it,"  Mr.  Clark  remarks 
that  in  Iredell  old  timers  formerly 
called  it  the  Judas  tree  but  that  now 
it  is  more  generally  known  as  the  red 
bud.       We     rather     think     that    Mr. 


Clark's  observation  would  fit  in  this 
county.  As  time  goes  on  it  seems  to 
us  that  "red  bud"  is  being  used  more 
and  more.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Clark 
in  a  preference  for  the  latter  name. 
Continuing  the  discussion  of  words 
and  terms  his  further  comment  is  al- 
so very  interesting. 

"Names,"  he  says,  "vary  accord- 
ing* to  locality  and  custom  and  are 
changed  with  time.  In  some  sections 
'rich  pine'  (kindling)  is  light'od  and 
vice  versa.  Also  somebody  is  saying 
that  the  favorite  by-word  of  Sena- 
tor Glass  was  dad-bum  but  latterly 
under  provocation  it  is  shortened  in- 
to a  more  emphatic  word,  by  some 
called  profane.  The  dad-bum  should 
be  dad-burn  or  dad-gum,  of  course. 
It  should  according  to  our  school  of 
instruction. 

"But  the  flowering  tree  that  the 
Weekly  talks  about  is  much  too  pret- 
ty and  much  admired  because  it  is 
about  the  first,  along  with  some  blos- 
soms of  the  sourwood,  to  glorify  the 
to  mix  it  with  Judas.  Should  there 
be  a  legislative  act,  with  appropri- 
ate plans  and  penalties,  against  the 
Judas  connection." 


He  who  reforms  himself  has  done  more  toward  reforming  the  public 
than  a  crowd  of  noisy,  impotent  patriots. — Lavater. 
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AMERICANS  ABROAD 

(Selected) 


About  one-half  of  the  tourist 
money  spent  during  the  past  season 
in  London,  was  from  American  peo- 
ple, according  to  recent  figures  made 
available,  and  in  which  the  total  for 
the  season  amounted  to  fifteen  mil- 
lion dollars. 

These  purchases  included  rare 
books  and  pictures  of  art.  Ameri- 
cans are  known  for  their  great  de- 
sire to  buy  something  ancient.  Judg- 
ing from  the  money  spent  in  London, 
they  did  not  have  much  trouble  get- 
ting rid  of  it.  These  antiques  brought 
in  $500,000  a  week  in  London,  of 
which  one-half  was  paid  by  people 
from  this  country,  anxious  to  get 
something  which  could  not  be  bought 
here. 

All  records  have  been  broken  over 
and  over  again.  The  Holford  art 
sale  at  Christie's  which  realized 
$1,820,000  on  the  first  day,  for  ex- 
ample, is  a  single  day's  record  never 


before  approached  in  any  art  auction 
room. 

The  price  of  masterpieces  now  de- 
pends entirely  on  the  acquisitiveness 
of  the  American  multi-millionaire's 
art  experts  in  London  declare.  These 
Americans  are  obliged  to  buy  single 
old  masters  at  a  figure  vastly  in  ex- 
cess of  the  original  cost  of  many  a 
great   English   collection. 

When  Messrs.  Knoedler,  the  Amer- 
ican firm,  paid  $483,000  for  two 
Rembrandts  recently,  they  may  well 
have  pondered  on  the  fact  that  the 
pictures  cost  their  late  owner  less 
than  $50,000,  and  that  when  the 
painter  Avent  into  bankruptcy  a  big 
collection  of  his  works  was  sold  for 
$2,100. 

Despite  these  "paying-through-the- 
nose"  prices,  American  dealers  who 
buy  art  objects  in  England  often 
make  huge  profits  when  they  sell 
them  in  their  own  countrv. 


WHICH  IS  WORSE? 


It  is  said  that  within  fifty  miles  of  Boston  are  thirty-two  Sunday 
schools  where  the  children  are  taught  atheism,  and  in  Pittsburgh  is  a 
soviet  Sunday  school  with  an  average  attendance  of  seven  hundred. 
The  children  in  these  schools  are  taught  to  hate  God,  to  hate  Christ, 
and  to  hate  the  Bible.  We  look  with  a  degree  of  alarm  upon  these 
things.  But  what  about  the  millions  in  this  country  who  never  enter  a 
church  door  and  who  live  as  if  there  were  no  God,  no  Saviour,  and  no 
Bible?  Who  are  most  to  be  feared,  the  Soviets  or  the  pagans  that  are 
at  our  doors? 

The  answer  is  obvious.  In  the  face  of  such  facts  how  can  a  church 
degenerate  into  a  social  club,  or  the  Christian  minister  become  an  hire- 
ling? The  church  must  ever  be  a  great  evangelizing  agency  if  it  ful- 
fills its  mission  in  the  world.  Apostolic  men  were  needed  in  the  first 
century  and  they  are  needed  in  every  succeeding  century  if  the  Chris- 
tian church  fulfills  its  mission  on  earth. — Exchange. 
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JOHN  PAUL  JONES 

(Selected) 


The  service  that  Jorn  Paul  Jones 
rendered  and  the  renown  that  he 
achieved  belongs  to  history.  Editor 
Josephus  Daniels,  gives  the  story  of 
how  John  Paul  Jones  first  came  to 
North  Carolina  and  tradition  as  to 
how  he  came  by  the  name  of  Jones. 
He  says: 

There  has  long  existed  in  North 
Carolina  a  tradition,  which  was  ac- 
cepted Avithout  question  for  many 
years,  that  after  John  Paul  Jones 
had  killed  a  man  on  board  his  ship 
and  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  hide 
himself  for  a  time,  he  came  to  North 
Carolina  and  lived  in  the  homes  of 
Willie  Jones  and  Allen  Jones.  The 
story  of  how  this  happened,  whether 
historic  or  traditional,  is  very  inter- 
esting. It  is  that  John  Paul  had 
formed  the  acquaintance  and  secur- 
ed the  friendship  of  Joseph  Hewes 
in  Philadelphia,  and  Hewes  had  in- 
vited the  youg  sailor  to  visit  him  at 
his  home  in  Edenton.  Therefore, 
unannounced  John  Paul  appeared  in 
Edenton  to  accept  this  generous  in- 
vitation. When  he  arrived  in  Eden- 
ton he  found  that  Mr.  Hews  had 
gone  on  one  of  his  ships  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  disconsolate  young 
sailor,  without  friends  and  without 
money,  was  sitting  on  the  wharf  in 
Edenton  Bay  when  the  great  patriot, 
Willie  Jones,  went  to  the  wharf  to 
take  a  boat  to  return  to  his  home  in 
Halifax.  In  a  small  town  like  Eden- 
ton the  presence  of  a  stranger,  par- 
ticularly a  stranger  of  the  attract- 
iveness of  John  Paul  caused  Mr. 
Jones  to  inquire  about  him  and  how 
he  happened  to  be  there,  and  so  he 
approached  the  young  man   and  ask- 


ed: 

'  'What  is  your  name  ?  " 

"My  name  is  John  Paul,"  was  the 
answer. 

"What  brough  you  to  Edenton?" 
asked  Mr.  Jones. 

'"I  was  invited,"  said  John  Paul, 
"by  Mr.  Joseph  Hewes  to  visit  him 
in  Edenton,  and  I  came  hoping  to 
find  him.  I  now  learn  that  he  is  in 
the  West  Indies  and  will  not  be  back 
for  some  time  and  therefore  I  am  in 
great  distress." 

Thereupon,  so  the  story  goes — it 
is  history  or  tradition,  Avhichever 
you  choose  to  call  it — Willie  Jones, 
Avho  had  doubtless  heard  of  John 
Paul,  and  vvho  had  a  flair  for  prom- 
ising young  men,  invited  John  Paul 
to  go  to  his  home.  The  invitatioi 
Avas  accepted  and  for  a  time  John 
Paul  Avas  a  resident  in  his  home,  al- 
ternating between  the  home  of  Wil- 
lie Jones  in  Halifax  and  the  home  of 
his  brother,  Allen  Jones.  The  at- 
tachments became  very  strong  be- 
tAveen  the  nomadic  and  brilliant 
young  sailor  and  these  tAvo  distin- 
guished patriots  of  that  era.  Later 
Avhen  Mr.  Hewes  was  able  to  obtain 
a  commission  for  the  young  sailor  in 
the  American  Navy,  the  officer  ask- 
ed that  the  commission  be  not  given 
to  John  Paul  but  to  John  Paul  Jones, 
and  the  Halifax  story  has  ahvays 
been  that  he  made  this  request,  say- 
ing in  substance :  ' '  My  name  was 
John  Paul,  but  out  of  admiration  and 
gratitude  to  the  men  who  gave  me 
refuge  and  kindness  and  friendship 
in  a  day  AA'hen  I  sorely  needed  them. 
my  name  is  henceforth  John  Paul 
Jones."     In  the  Navy  Department  at 
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Washington  there  hangs  a  beautiful  his  brother  nor  John  Paul  Jones  left 

sword   on   which  is   the    inscription :  any  scrap  in  proof  of  the  incident  or 

"This  sword  was  presented  to  John  reason   why   John   Paul   changed   his 

Paul  Jones  by  Willie  Jones,  of  North  name,  but  if  he  didn't  take  his  name 

Carolina,  and  is  loaned  to  the  Navy  from   the    North   Carolina  family   of 

by   Admiral  Nicholson   whose   father  which   Willie   Jones    was    the    head, 

came  into  possession  of  it."  where  did  he  get  the  name  Jones  and 

This  interesting  story  or  scrap  of  why  did  he  take  it?     These  questions 

history  has  of  course  been  question-  have    puzzled     historians     who    have 

ed  because  neither  Willie  Jones  nor  not  agreed  upon  the  answer. 


A  BLUEJAY  IN  WINTER 

The  blue  jay  sits  upon  the  limb 

From  which  the  leaves  are  blown; 
His  feet  are  drawn  up  under  him, 

But  does  the  blue  jay  moan, 
Or  does  the  blue  jay  sadly  sigh 

Because  the  north  winds  blow, 
Because  dull  clouds  shut  out  the  sky? 

Not  for  a  minute — no! 

The  bluejay  does  not  blame  the  fates 

Because  the  winter's  come; 
He  merely  sits  out  there  and  waits 

Till  he  may  spy  a  crumb. 
He  spills  no  sweet  notes  on  the  air, 

•Nor  seems  unduly  gay; 
But  I  suspect  that  he's  aware 

That  spring  is  on  the  way. 

The  bluejay  may  not  always  be 

>A  bird  deserving  praise; 
But  there  are  times  when  even  he 

A  role  of  honor  plays. 
There  on  the  leafless  branch  he  swings, 

And  does  not  vainly  sigh, 
Nor  foolishly  complain  at  things 

He  cannot  rectify. 

— S.  E.  Kiser. 
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ADVENTURES  IN  THE  AIR 


By  Archer  Wallace 


In  1781 — two  years  before  the 
Montgolfiers  sent  up  their  balloon — 
a  young  man  named  Jean-Pressie 
Francois  Blanehard,  a  native  of  Nor- 
mandy, constructed  a  flying  machine, 
two  hundred  square  feet  in  area  and 
equipped  with  four  large  wings.  Evi- 
dently he  was  unable  to  get  the  ma- 
chine to  rise  as  he  never  allowed 
anyone  to  see  it. 

The  success  of  his  fellow-country- 
men, the  Montgolfiers,  greatly  stimu- 
lated Blanchard's  interest  in  flying, 
although  he  abandoned  his  attempts 
to  design  a  flying  machine  and  turn- 
ed his  attention  to  balloon-flying. 
Like  Lunardi  and  other  fliers  of  that 
day,  he  was  anxious  to  discover  some 
apparatus  which  would  make  it  pos- 
sible to  steer  the  balloon  which  up 
to  this  time,  had  been  completely  at 
the  mercy  of  the  wind. 

Blanehard  made  his  first  ascent 
from  Paris  on  March  4,  1784.  He 
used  a  hydrogen  gas  balloon,  twen- 
ty-seven feet  in  diameter,  with  a 
boat  suspended  below.  Previous  to 
his  flight  the  aeronaut  had  received 
many  applications  from  persons  who 
wanted  to  accompany  him,  all  of 
which  he   had   refused. 

Blanehard  went  to  England  where 
his  courage  and  inventiveness  at- 
tracted much  attention.  He  made 
his  first  flight  from  English  soil  on 
October  16,  1784,  and  shortly  after- 
Avards  he  established  a  world  record 
for  balloon  flying  by  traveling  over 
seventy  miles  in  one  ascent.  On  his 
fifth  voyage  in  England  Blanehard 
took  with  him  an  American  doctor 
named  Jeffries.  Doctor  Jeffries  was 
an   enthusiastic   supporter    of    fliers, 


as  generous  as  he  was  adventurous. 
He  paid  Blanehard  five  hundred  dol- 
lars for  the  privilege  of  that  first 
flight — a  considerable  sum  of  money 
in  those  days. 

Blanehard  announced  that  he  would 
try  to  fly  across  the  channel  to 
France.  It  is  not  easy  now  to  grasp 
"what  it  meant  in  those  days  to  at- 
tempt such  a  voyage.  Although  Lu- 
nardi, Blanehard  and  many  others 
had,  by  the  use  of  oars  and  other  de- 
vices, tried  to  steer  bolloons,  they  all 
failed,  so  that  all  fliers  could  do  was 
to  wait  for  a  favorable  wind  and 
take  advantage  of  it.  Should  the 
wind  change  the  balloon  might  be 
sent  far  in  a  contrary  direction  to 
that  which  the  flier  intended,  probab- 
ly far  out  to  sea.  So  when  Blanehard 
mi  id  he  would  fly  to  France  he  fully 
understood  the  risk  he  was  taking. 

Doctor  Jeffries  offered  to  pay  all 
expenses  of  the  trip — over  three  thou- 
sand dollars — if  he  were  permitted  to 
to  accompany  Blanehard.  The  aernaut 
agreed,  although  he  was  doubtful  if 
the  balloon  could  carry  two  persons 
so  great  a   distance. 

Blanehard  used  the  same  balloon 
with  which  he  had  made  lis  first  sue- 
cssful  flight  from  Paris  in  March.  He 
added  two  large  wings  which  were  to 
be  worked  by  passengers.  Also  to 
this  balloon  he  had  a  large  umbrella 
below  the  gas  bag  and  the  boat,  so 
that  if  anything  happened  to  the 
balloon,  the  umbrella  would  check  the 
descent  just  as  parachutes  do  today. 

The  fliers  went  to  Dover  for  the 
take-off.  Such  interest  had  been 
aroused  that  a  vast  number  of  peo- 
ple watched  every  detail  of  the  prep- 
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arations  made  for  the  flight.  At 
one  o'clock  on  January  7,  1785,  the 
voyage  began.  Thousands  of  good 
wishers  lined  the  cliffs  of  Dover  as 
the  balloon  slowly  ascended.  Many 
flights  had  been  made  over  land  but 
none  had  ever  deliberately  committd 
themselves  to  a  balloon  voyage  over 
the  sea.  The  fliers  took  with  them 
three  sacks  of  sand  ballast  weighing 
ten  pounds  each,  cork  jackets,  large 
parcels  of  pamphlets,  a  number  of 
inflated  bladders  and  two  small  an- 
chors. 

For  a  while  all  went  well.  A  clear 
day  had  been  chosen  and  a  steady 
nortlrwest  wind  carried  the  balloon 
slowly  but  surely  in  the  direction  of 
the  French  coast.  Doctor  Jeffries 
Avas  thrilled  as  he  watched  the  cliffs 
of  Dover  slowly  fade  in  the  distance 
and  there  seemed  very  likelihood  of 
his  having  to  fulfiill  his  promise  to 
''get  out  of  the  car,"  if  anything 
went  wrong. 

The  balloon  rose  to  a  height  of 
nearly  two  thousand  feet  and  then, 
to  the  alarm  of  the  two  men,  it  began 
to  descend  ropidly.  At  this  time  the 
fliers  were  not  more  than  one-third 
of  the  way  across  the  channel  so 
that  their  position  was  exceedingly 
precarious. 

Hastily  they  began  to  lighten  the 
balloon  by  throwing  some  ballast 
overboard.  The  descent  was  cheek- 
ed; then  slowly  the  balloon  began 
to  rise  and  go  forward.  Soon  they 
were  fully  half  way  across  the  chan- 
nel. Before  long,  howeverjhe  huge 
bag  started  to   descend   again. 

Frantically  they  threw  overboard 
everything  that  could  possibly  be 
spared  and  the  descent  was  checked 
whenever  anything'  of  weight  was  dis- 
carded. Overboard  went  apples,  bis- 
cuits, oars,  and  whatver  attachments 


could  possibly  be  discarded.  The 
anchors  and  cords  were  among  the 
last  things  to  be  thrown  out,  but 
they  had  to  go ;  still  the  balloon  float- 
ed toward  the  threatening  sea  which 
seemed  to  welcome  the  two  men  to  its 
pitiless  embrace.  Blanchard  threw 
his  overcoat  overboard  and  then  his 
trousers.  The  men  donned  the  cork 
jackets   and  prepared  for  the  worst. 

Meanwhile  the  prevailing  north- 
vest  wind  stiffened  and  the  balloon 
was  d  rive  n  rapidly  toward  the 
French  coast  which  was  not  more 
than  four  miles  away  when  the  fliers 
parted  with  their  clothing.  Down 
went  the  huge  bag  until  the  car  al- 
most seemed  to  touch  the  sea  while 
the  desperate  men  made  ready  to 
leap  and  trust  to  their  cork  jackets 
to  keep  them  afloat  until  rescue 
came. 

Then  a  strange  and  unexpected 
thing  happened.  A  swift  upward 
current  seilt  the  balloon  high  into 
the  air,  out  of  danger  and  the  French 
coast  was  reached  at  three  o'clock — 
just  two  hours  after  leaving  Dover. 
The  men  stripped  off  their  cork  jack- 
ets and  eagerly  scanned  the  land- 
scape, wondering  where  the  balloon 
would  land. 

They  moved  rapidly  toward  a  for- 
est of  tall  trees.  After  many  fruit- 
less attempts  they  at  last  managed 
to  lay  hold  of  a  great  tree  and  grad- 
ually they  forced  the  balloon  to  an 
open  space.  The  escape  valve  was 
there  released  and  the  fliers  were 
safely  landed  in  the  Forest  of  Gu- 
ines,  near  Calais,  where  a  crowd  of 
excited  people  gave  a  great  welcome 
to  the  first  men  to  cross  the  English 
Channel  by  air. 

Today  a  monument  marks  the  spot 
in  the  Forest  of  Guines  where  the 
two  daring  adventurers  landed. 
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OSTRICH  FARMING 

By  Esther  E.  Reeks 


Among  some  of  the  queer  kinds  of 
"farm"  to  be  seen  in  different  parts 
of  the  country  are  those  where  os- 
triches are  raised. 

The  ostrich,  as  you  know,  is  a  na- 
tive of  Africa,  much  prized  for  its 
long  plumes.  In  an  early  day,  these 
birds  were  hunted  and  killed  for 
their  feathers,  but  of  late  years  prac- 
ticaly  all  of  those  used  in  the  United 
States  come  from  domesticated  birds, 
the  ancestors  of  which  were  brought 
over  about  half  a  century  ago. 

The  ostrich  farmer  must  have  for 
his  business  a  warm  climate  where 
there  is  no  severe  winter  weather, 
and  Southern  California  provides 
such  a  place.  Here  are  to  be  seen 
three  ostrich  farms,  located  respect- 
ively at  San  Diego,  Pasadena  and 
Los  Angeles. 

A  farm  of  one  hundred  ostriches 
does  not  require  a  large  amount  of 
ground,  as  the  birds  are  kept  in  small 
paddocks  and  fed  on  hay,  grain  and 
fruits,  such  as  oranges.  Ostriches 
mate  for  life  and  each  pair  is  given 
its  own  enclosure.  In  the  wild  state, 
the  eggs  are  hatched  by  the  heat  of 
the    desert    sands,    but    in    captivity 


they  are  gathered  like  hens'  eggs  and 
hatched  in  incubators.  It  requires 
four  years  for  an  ostrich  to  reach 
maturity,  and  during  this  time  the 
young  are  grouped  in  flocks  accord- 
ing to  age. 

All  the  feathers  of  an  ostrich  are 
made  use  of  in  some  form,  but  it  is 
the  long  ones  from  the  wings  and 
tail  that  are  most  prised  and  bring 
the  highest  prices.  On  the  males, 
these  are  black  and  white,  while 
those  from  the  females  are  a  grayish 
brown. 

Ostriches  are  very  powerful  crea- 
tures, and  a  kick  from  one  would  be 
quite  as  dangerous  as  from  a  horse. 
It  has  been  said  of  the  birds  that  of 
all  living  creatures  they  are  ' '  the 
most  innocently  powerful  and  the 
most  powerfully  innocent." 

Ostriche  plumes  are  not  so  much 
worn  on  ladies'  hats  as  they  were 
some  years  ago,  but  there  are  still 
many  uses  to  which  they  are  put. 
The  egg's,  too,  are  said  to  be  good 
food.  They  are  hardly  likely  to  be- 
come popular  for  home  cooking,  as 
a  single  egg  would  be  more  han  a 
meal  for  a  large  family. 


Some  business  has  got  to  give  way  to  that  power  and  influence  which 
does  not  seek  its  own  to  the  ruthless  disregard  of  the  interests  of  oth- 
,'ers.  Class  materialism,  personal  greed,  simply  will  not  do  as  a,  domi- 
nant factor  in  a  world  of  industry  whose  real  welfare  must  rest  on  the 
principal  of  mutual  interest.     Give  the  Golden  Rule  a  chance. — Selected. 
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YOUTHISMS 

(Selected) 


Poems  about  Washington  are  le- 
gion. We  selected  two  with  which 
we  believe  our  youth  are  not  fami- 
liar. The  first  is  by  Richard  Grant 
White,  a  lawyer  who  made  literature 
his  profession  and  left  before  his 
death  in  1885  many  essays  and  a 
few  poems  of  worth. 

Father  of   His   Country 
"High   over  all   whom  might   or 

mind  made   great, 
Yielding   the    conqueror's    crown 

to   harder   hearts, 
Exalted  not  by  politician's  arts, 
Yet  with  a  will  to  meet  and  mas- 
ten  fate 
And  skill  to  rule  a  young,  divid- 
ed state, 
Greater   by   what   was   not   than 

what   was  done, 
Alone  on  history's  height  stands 

Washington. 
George  Henry  Calvert,  at  one  time 
editor  of  the  Baltimore  American 
and  in  later  life  poet  and  essayist, 
left  a  dramatic  story  of  "Arnold 
and  Andre"  in  verse  from  which  the 
following  tribute  to  Washington  is 
quoted.      Calvert   died  in"  1889. 


"Him  have  they  raised,  because 

Of  his  great  worth;  and  he  has 
headed  them, 

For  that  they  knew  to  value  him. 
Had   he 

Been  less,  then  they  had  passed 
him  by;  and  had 

Their  souls  lacked  nobleness,  his 
towering   trunk, 

Scanted  of  genial  sap,  had  fail- 
ed to  reach 

Its  proper  altitude.  No  smiling 
time 

Is  this  for  hypocritical  ambition 

To  cheat  men's  minds  with  vir- 
tue's  counterfeit. 

What  made  him  Washington 
makes   him   the   chief 

Of  this  vast  League — and  that's 
INTEGRIITY 

The  Avhich  his  regal  qualities 
enlinks 

In  one  great  arch,  to  bear  the 
sudden   weight 

Of  a  new  cause,  and,  strength- 
ening ever,  hold 

Compact  'gainst  time's  all- 
'whelming  step." 


God  has  promised  to  forgive  the  penitent.  He  has  pledged  His  word 
that  the  act  of  forgiveness  on  His  part  shall  follow  the  act  of  repentance 
on  yours.  Returning  prodigal,  pardoning  mercy  is  thine.  It  is  as  sure 
)as  the  sincerity  of  thy  repentance. — Selected. 
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FLOWER  NAMES 

By  Elsa  G-orham  Baker 


Did  you  ever  wonder  where  some 
of  our  common  garden  flowers  get 
their  names?  Here  are  the  sources 
of  a  few: 

Aster  comes  from  the  Greek  word 
for  star;  nasturtium  from  the  Latin 
words  meaning  nose  and  to  twist, 
because  of  its  pungency.  The  dah- 
lia was  named  after  a  Swedish  bo- 
tanist, Andrew  Dahl,  who  was  the 
first  to  cultivate  it,  while  the  zinnia 
takes  its  name  from  a  German  pro- 
fessor, J.  G.  Zinn,  and  the  wistaria 
from  a  Professor  Wistar,  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

Coreopsis  comes  from  the  Greek 
words  for  bug  and  sight,  an  allusipn 
to  the  shape  of  the  seed-pod.  So 
also  geranium  is  from  the  Greek  for 


crane,  the  fruit  having  a  long  beak. 
The  wild  geranium  is  sometimes  call- 
ed cranesbill.  And  the  pelargonium, 
which  is  really  the  correct  name  for 
the  cultivated  geraniums,  is  from  the 
Greek  for  stork. 

Gladiolus  is  a  diminutive  of  the 
Latin  word  for  sword  and  means 
literally  a  small  sword,  referring,  cf 
course,  to  its  leaves.  Heliotrope  is 
from  the  Greek  words  for  sun  and 
to  turn.  The  word  once  meant  any 
plant  that  turned  toward  the  sun, 
as  the  sunflower.  Mignonette  comes 
from  a  French  word,  the  diminutive 
of   darling. 

Perhaps  these  are  enough  to  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  interesting  and 
varied  derivations  of  flower  names. 


STOP  CRITICIZING  AND  PULL 

It  isn't  the  preacher's  flowery  prayer 

Or  the  way  the  choir  sings; 
Or  the  size  of  the  coin  your  neighbor  gives, 

Or  the  help  your  brother  brings. 
It  isn't  the  size  of  your  favorite  church, 

Or  the  cost  of  your  favorite  pew, 
Or  the  style  of  the  clothes  the  members  wear; 

For  it  isn't  the  church,  it's  you. 

For  a  chain's  as  strong  as  the  weakest  link, 

And  it  breaks  with  a  heavy  load, 
But  a  church  that's  full  of  the  links  that  pull 

Can  level  the  roughest  road. 
If  you  get  in  tune  with  the  Master's  will, 

With  your  heart  and  your  labors,  too, 
You  will  love  your  church,  though  it  has  it  faults, 

For  it  isn't  the  church,  it's  you. 

— Charity  and  Children. 
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COLLECTING  BUTTERFLIES  AND  MOTHS 
FOR  PLEASURE  AND  PROFIT 


By  Howard  C.  Kegley 


An  amateur  who  collected  and 
classified  more  than  700  different 
butterflies  and  moths  while  still  in 
his  teens,  and  a  professional  who  re- 
fused to  sell  a  year's  catch  of  insects 
for  $4,500,  while  she  was  still  less 
than  eighten  years  of  age,  have 
done  much  in  recent  years  to  focus 
the  attention  of  boys  and  girls  upon 
the  unusual  possibilities  afforded  by 
the  pastime  known  as  butterfly  col- 
lecting. 

All  of  us  would  rather  see  the 
beautiful  butterfly  flitting  among 
the  plants  and  flowers  than  have  it 
pinned  in  an  exhibition  tray,  and  yet 
when  the  *"  flies"  are  taken  by  cya- 
nide bottle  method  they  are  not  in- 
jured in  any  way,  aside  from  being 
gassed,  and  collecting  is  more  than 
justified  by  the  fact  that  insect  life 
could  hardly  be  studied  extensively 
in  schools  and  universities  if  large 
collections  of  flies  and  bugs  were 
not  built  up  and  maintained  for  class- 
room use. 

The  boy  or  girl  who  is  interested 
in  entomology,  or  cares  to  indulge  in 
a  mild  and  profitable  hobby,  will  find 
much  opportunity  for  utilization  of 
golden  hours  by  building  up  a  col- 
lection of  butterflies  and  moths.  The 
hobby  can  even  be  extended  profit- 
ably to  the  gathering  of  water-beet- 
les and  other  bugs,  many  of  which 
are  greatly  desired  by  universities 
and  museums  either  for  their  econo- 
mic value  or  for  preservation  as 
curiosities   of   animal  life. 

In  recent  years  there  has  grown 
to  be  such  a  brisk  demand  for  speci- 
mens that  butterflv  clubs  have  been 


springing  up  all  over  the  country, 
particularly  in  California,  where 
there  are  said  to  be  more  different 
kinds  of  butterflies  than  in  any  oth- 
er state  in  the  Union.  California 
has  477  knoAvn  species,  being  scarcely 
approached  in  this  respect  by  any 
other  state  save   Texas. 

The  reason  that  California  has  so 
many  different  kinds  of  butterflies  is 
that  she  has  a  coastline  nearly  1,100 
miles  long,  with  climatic  conditions 
ranging  all  the  way  from  seashore 
to  desert,  being  interspersed  with 
foot-hills  as  well  as  mountains,  some 
of  the  latter  reaching  an  altitude  of 
14,000  feet.  There  is,  indeed,  one 
district,  paralleling  the  Colorado  Riv- 
er, where  the  earth's  surface,  for  a 
distance  of  more  than  100  miles,  is 
from  100  to  250  feet  below  sea-level. 
;Such  climatic  conditions  make  for 
wondrous   variety  in  insect   life. 

And  so  it  is  that  in  Los  Angeles, 
within  the  last  half  dozen  years, 
there  has  sprung  into  being  the  Lor- 
quin  Society,  named  in  honor  of  the 
eminent  French  scientist,  who  was  a 
great  authority  on  the  subject  of 
butterfly  collecting.  This  organization 
numbers  among  nearly  100  members 
a  considerable  number  of  scientific 
men,  professional  collectors,  and 
many  amateurs  who  hold  occasional 
meetings  for  study  purposes  and  ex- 
change of  ideas.  Once  a  year  the 
organization  stages  an  exhibition  at 
Exposition  Park  Museum,  where  over 
100,000  butterflies  and  moths  are 
shown   for  two   weeks. 

The  Lorquin  Society  of  Los  Ange- 
les  has    among    its     memebrs    many 
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persons,  particularly  young  people, 
who  belong  to  neighborhood  study 
clubs,  such  as  the  Butterfly  Park  Na- 
ture Club  of  Roscoe.  This  is  in  the 
San  Fernando  Valley,  where  semi- 
arid  conditions  prevailed  almost 
throughout  the  year,  until  a  decade 
or  so  ago,  when  irrigation  projects 
changed  the  nature  of  the  region. 
There  are  mountains  flanking  the 
valley  which  afford  considerable  va- 
riety of  range  for  the  butttrfly  hunt- 
er. 

Many  of  the  Lorquin  Society  mem- 
bers in  Southern  California  make 
pin-money  by  collecting  specimens 
within  a  radius  of  a  few  miles  from 
home,  while  others  pay  their  expens- 
es through  school  by  indulging  in  va- 
cation excursions  to  the  choicest 
butterfly  pastures.  John  Garth,  who 
last  year,  for  the  second  time,  won 
the  Lorquin  Society  gold  award  for 
the  largest  and  best  classified  ama- 
teur collection,  made  one  week-end 
trip  to  the  mountains  during  April, 
with  two  other  Boy  Scouts,  and  came 
back  with  specimens  worth  more 
than   $200. 

The  boys  had  the  rare  fortune  to 
discover  a  considerable  number  of 
Pergamus  Swallow-tails  in  a  canyon, 
and  succeeded  in  capturing  more 
than  thirty.  This  species  is  one  of 
the  rarest  swallow-tails  in  North 
America.  The  females  are  worth 
about  $10  each,  and  the  males  about 
half  as  much.  This  species  is  rare, 
chiefly  because  of  its  irregular  breed- 
ing habits  and  its  restricted  range, 
it  being'  confined  chiefly  to  a  few 
mountains  in  Southern  California, 
Another  rare  specimen  is  Malcom's 
Checker-spot,  found  only  along  the 
shore  of  Mammoth  Lake,  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada  range,  and  worth 
about   $10  each.     It  is  believed  that 


not  more  than  sixty  of  this  species 
have  ever  been  captured. 

John  Garth  has  more  than  7,000 
specimens  in  his  collection  of  "flies" 
and  moths.  He  has  never  gone  in 
for  breeding  them,  but  has  eyjoyed 
the  sport  of  capturing  them  individ- 
ually. In  his  collection  are  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  different  species  in 
North  America.  He  has  gradually 
increased  the  number  of  different 
kinds  by  exchanging  with  amateur 
collectors  in  other  states  as  well  as 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Recently 
he  has  been  exchanging  for  species 
from  the  Dutch  Indies,  New  Zealand 
and  the  Philippines. 

One  member  of  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia group  of  collectors  has  spent 
several  years  collecting  the  different 
kinds  of  butterflys  in  just  two  moun- 
tainous countries.  He  has  been  sell- 
ing his  surplus  specimens  to  mu- 
seums and  universities  in  Great  Bri- 
tain and  the  United  States,  at  the 
same  time  Avorking  out  the  life  his- 
tory of  more  than  forty  Southern 
California  butterflies,  and  making 
drawing's  and  photographs  of  their 
life  cycles,  for  publication  in  scien- 
tific papers. 

Much  of  the  present  interest  in 
butterfly  collecting,  not  only  in  Cali- 
fornia, but  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
is  the  result  of  the  pioneer  work 
done  on  the  subject  some  years  ago 
by  a  Miss  Ximena  McGlashan,  who 
lived  her  life  high  in  the  mountains 
at  Truckee,  Calif.  When  she  finish- 
ed school  she  planned  to  become  a 
teacher.  Her  father  convinced  her 
that  she  could  earn  a  better  income 
by  establishing  a  butterfly  farm. 

Within  a  month  she  had  sold  1,500 
butterflies  and  moths  for  $75.  Ten 
weeks  more  and  she  had  shipped  $520 
worth,    at    a    nickel    apiece.      When 
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snow  fell  she  had  20,000  moth  and 
butterfly  eggs,  along  with  many  lar- 
vae and  pupae  stored  in  the  cellar 
to  await  spring  hatching.  She  kept 
female  butterflies,  using  them  as 
hens.  If  she  found  one  laying  eggs 
on  a  bush,  she  covered  it  with  mos- 
quito netting  until  it  was  through 
laying,  then  placed  the  eggs  in  test 
tubes,  to  be  hatched.  Females  cap- 
tured by  net  were  kept  in  paper 
bags  till  through  laying. 

If  she  found  a  shrub  or  bush  in 
the  woods,  covered  with  caterpillars, 
she  spread  a  sheet  beneath  it  and 
shook  them  down,  taking  them  home 
to  run  their  cycle.  In  the  spring 
when  the  eggs  began  hatching  she 
struck  another  problem.  The  army 
of  little  catepillars  had  to  be  fed 
something  green.  By  offering  them 
different  kinds  of  forage  she  gradu- 
ally classified  their  different  diets. 
Her  moths  laid  eggs  in  paper  bags. 
When  the  young  worms  came  forth 
she  put  them  in  fruit  jars  and  fed 
them.  Gradually  she  built  up  her 
butterfly  farm  until  it  was  famous 
all  over  the  Avorld.  Her  mail  was  100 
letters  a  day,  from  as  far  away  as 
Italy  and  Egypt. 

She  made  contacts  with  wealthy 
private  collectors,  one  of  whom  of- 
fered her  $4,500  for  a  single  year's 
output.  Being  unable  to  answer  so 
many  inquiries,  she  finally  drew  up 
a  short  course  in  butterfly  farming, 
which  she  offered  to  all  inquirers. 
She  also  published  a  monthly  bulle- 
tin of  interest  to  collectors  and  mu- 
seums. 

For   building   up   a   private    collec- 


tion less  than  $5  worth  of  equipment 
is  necessary.  A  net  may  cost  $1.50, 
if  one  has  no  minnow  net;  a  cyanide 
bottle  costs  about  the  same.  A  pair 
of  forceps  costs  about  75  cents.  Add 
a  few  boxes  of  mounting  pins  and 
save  a  dozen  corks,  or  make  some 
wood  blocks  to  pin  the  specimens  on. 

Visit  the  public  library  and  study 
"Poole's  Index,"  the  "Moth  Book," 
and  '  'Butterfly  Book,"  or  other 
works  on  the  subject.  An  observing 
person  soon  learns  where  to  find 
buterflies  fitting  about  in  the  day- 
time. The  moths  do  their  flying  in 
the  darkness.  The  easiest  Avay  to 
capture  them  is  to  prepare  decoys 
by  moistening  pieces  of  cheese-cloth 
in  a  solution  of  vinegar  and  sugar. 
These  cloths  can  be  tacked  up  on 
trees,  old  barns  or  roadside  signs. 
Armed  Avith  cyanide  bottles,  go  out 
any  warm  night,  with  flashlight  in 
hand.  Make  a  tour  of  the  decoys 
and  there  probably  will  be  a  great 
A'ariety  of  moths  buzzing  around 
them,  attracted  by  the  smell  of  the 
SAA'eetened   vinegar   or   malt. 

The  flashlight  Avill  blind  the  moths 
and  the  mouth  of  the  cyanide  bottle 
can  quickly  be  placed  over  them.  A 
feAV  Avhiffs  of  the  gas  and  they  are 
out.  Working  on  a  larger  scale,  sev- 
eral cyanide  bottles  may  be  used, 
and  special  holders,  described  in 
books,  may  be  made  at  home  to  ac- 
commodate the  gassed  specimens  af- 
ter their  removal  from  the  bottles. 
In  this  Avay  one  may  work  for  hours 
without  having  to  return  home  to 
mount  the  new  specimens. 


No  man  is  so  handsome  that  he  is  good  looking  in  a  dirty  shirt. — Ex. 
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IN  FRONT  OF  THE  FLOOD 


By  Bayard  Daniel  York 


Ned  Stanton  drove  the  nail  home 
with  a  final  swing1  of  the  hammer. 
"There!"  he  exclaimed,  "College 
Inn  is  shipshape  from  stem  to  stern" 

Sam  Porter  looked  toward  the 
window1.  ''If  this  rain  keeps  up 
much  longer,"  he  muttered,  "the  old 
place  had  better  be  shipshape — she's 
likely  to  be  floating  down  the  river." 

'*No  danger  of  that,"  Ned  rejoin- 
ed. 

But  he  walked  across  the  kitchen  to 
the  window  that  looked  out  upon  the 
swollen  river  and  regarded  the  scene 
writh  a  wrinkled  forehead.  Until 
this  minute  he  had  been  so  busy  with 
repair  work  that  he  had  not  given 
the  weather  much  thought.  It  was 
mid-afternoon  now,  and  the  rain  had 
been  falling  in  torrents  all  day. 

"Just  like  the  storm  Ave  had  the 
first  part  of  the  week,  isn't  it?"  Ned 
remarked. 

Sam   grinned   wryly. 

' '  And  yesterday  was  a  perfect 
spring  day  if  I  ever  saw  one,"  he 
said.  "I  never  thought  we'd  run  in- 
to anything  like  this." 

A  twinkle  showed  in  Ned's  blue 
eyes. 

••We've  fixed  up  the  old  boat,"  he 
said.  "We  can  row  home  if  wTe  have 
to." 

It  was  Saturday  afternoon.  The 
two  fellows  had  come  out  on  Friday 
to  put  the  large  house  in  repair  for 
the  coming  season.  During  the  sum- 
mer months  they  helped  Ned's  moth- 
er run  a  boarding  house,  thus  earn- 
ing money  toward  their  year  at  col- 
lege— whence  they  had  named  the 
place,  "College  Inn."  o 

A  vicious  gust  of  wind  struck  the 


house.  The  wincloAvs  rattled  and  the 
timbers  creaked.  For  a  moment  the 
window  was  deluged  with  a  coating 
of  water  so  thick  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  see  through  it. 

Ned  'shrugged   his    shoulders. 

"I  don't  like  this  storm,"  he  mut- 
tered.    "And  it's  getting  worse."   .  „ 

Sam  gave  a  sudden  lowT  whistle. 

"Jack  and  Dicky!"  he  cried.  "I 
wonder — " 

Ned  nodded. 

Jack  Daley  and  Mortimer  Dickin- 
son (the  latter's  chums  called  him 
Dicky)  had  come  part  Avay  from 
town  with  Ned  and  Sam — stopping 
at  the  scout  cabin  on  Turkey  Island, 
some  two  miles  down  the  river.  Tur- 
key Island  Avas  not  really  an  island 
— it  Avas  connected  with  the  main- 
land by  a  long,  narroAv  strip  of  land, 
usually  about  six  or  eight  feet  above 
the  river  level. 

Ned  pointed  toAvard  the  turbulent 
river. 

"See  that  rock  out  there?"  he 
asked.  "Usually  it's  a  good  ten  feet 
out  of  water — now  it's  all  but  cover- 
ed." 

"That  means  the  causeway  from 
the  cabin  to  the  mainland  is  under 
water,"  Sam  said.  "Maybe  the  fel- 
lows got  off  Avhen  they  saw  the  wa- 
ter rising."  he  added,  but  his  voice 
was  not   very  hopeful. 

Ned   shook   his  head. 
'Not   in   this   rain,"  he  respondcd- 
"  They'd    find    the     land     a    regular 
lake     even     after    they    reached   the 
mainland." 

He  turned  from   the   Avindow. 

"'The  best  thing  is  to  camp  in 
just  as  Ave  are,"  he  concluded.  "We 
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are  safe  here,  and  I  can't  imagine 
the  river  rising  high  enough  to  en- 
danger the  cabin  on  Turkey  Island. 
I'll  start  a  fire — and  you  see  if  you 
can  get  a  squeal  or  two  out  of  the 
radio.  It  ought  to  work — we  left 
the  battery  charged  and  everything 
in  good   condition." 

Ned's  task  proved  the  easier  of 
the  two.  He  had  a  cheerful  fire 
crackling  in  the  stove  long  before 
Sam  succeeded  in  coaxing  a  "squeal 
or  two'"  from  the  radio  set.  Once 
operating,  however,  the  instrument 
repaid  Sam  for  his  trouble.  The 
city,  less  than  ten  miles  away,  had 
a  powerful  station  whose  program 
came  in  loud  and  clear. 

"Brightens  things  up,  doesn't  it?" 
]STed  remarked.  "I  wish  Jack  and 
Dicky—" 

The  music  had  stopped  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  chord.  An  announcer's 
voice,  unsteady  and  hurried,  replaced 
it. 

"We  are  asked  to  broadcast  the 
following  warning,"  he  said.  "The 
dam  at  Milford,  in  the  upper  Hart- 
land  Valley,  broke  at  two-fifty 
o'clock.  Flood  Avaters  are  rushing 
down  the  valley.  Land  ten  or  fifteen 
feet  above  the  river  level  will  be 
covered.  Settlers  in  the  lower  parts 
of  the  valley  are  warned  to  flee  to 
higher  ground  at  once.  I  will  re- 
peat." 

Ned  and  Sam  listened  to  the 
sharp,  hurried  repetition  of  the 
warning. 

"Fifteen  feet!"  Sam  muttered. 

"This  place  is  safe,"  Ned  said. 
"But  Turkev  Island  will  be  cover- 
ed!" 

•"You  mean,"  Sam  murmured,  "  — 
the  cabin  and — and  everything  will 
be  swept  away?" 

Ned   nodded   grimlv. 


"Listen,    Sam!"   he   said   sharply. 

There  was  a  moment  of  tense  si- 
lence while  Ned 's  mind  leaped  ahead. 
His  first  concern  was  the  fire  in  the 
stove. 

"Turn  off  the  radio,"  he  called 
o\er  his  shoulder.  "Get  the  two  old 
slickers  out  of  the  closet  under  the 
stairs.  I'll  have  this  fire  out  in  a 
second.  We've  got  to  take  the  boat 
and  get  Jack  and  Dicky  off  the  is- 
land." 

"Have  we  got  time  to  reach 
them?"   Sam  cried. 

Ned's  lips  set  in  a  sharp  line. 

'We've  got  to  have  time!"  he  mut- 
tered.    "Don't  waste  a  second!" 

And  it  was  literally  a  matter  of 
seconds  before  the  two  fellows,  clad 
in  slickers,  were  out  of  the  house. 
The  dash  to  the  boathouse  gave  them 
a.  keen  realization  of  the  intensity 
of  the  storm.  The  rain  beat  into 
their  faces  in  a  driving,  drenching 
torrent.  They  were  out  of  breath 
when  they  reached  the  shelter  of  the 
boathouse. 

"Glad  we  had  the  old  boat  out 
yesterday,"   Ned   muttered. 

"We  won't  have  to  push  her  down 
the  runway,"  Sam  said.  "The  wa- 
ter's right  up  to  the  door!" 

Getting  under  way  was  not  a  dif- 
ficult task — though  the  boat  took  the 
water  with  a  swerve  that  brought  it 
close  to  the  point  of  capsizing,  The 
muddy,  green  waters  circled  and  ed- 
died dangerously;  and  toward  the 
middle  of  the  river  the  rush  of  the 
current   was   terrific. 

The  wind  and  the  roar  of  the  mad- 
dened water  made  conversation  al- 
most impossible.  Sam  sat  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  boat  rowing.  Ned,  with 
a  third  oar  in  hand,  was  at  the  stern, 
trying  to  keep  the  boat  headed 
straight   down   the    river.      He     shiv- 
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ered  as  he  thought  of  the  wild  flood 
that  was  rushing  toward  them  from 
somewhere  up  the  valley.  He  was 
glad  that  the  flooded  river  was  car- 
rying them  along  as  fast  as  it  was. 

Suddenly  he  drove  his  oar  into 
the  water  and  veered  the  boat  to  one 
side  so  sharply  that  Sam  almost  fell 
from  his  seat.  A  great  uprooted 
tree  lay  in  the  water,  its  branches 
reaching  far  out  into  the  river.  The 
boat  skimmed  close  to  one  of  these 
branches — then  caught  against  an- 
other and  swung  around  in  a  dizzy 
circle.  A  wave  struck  the  side.  For 
a  moment  Ned  thought  they  were  go- 
ing to  capsize.  He  swung  his  oar 
desperately,  trying  to  get  the  boat 
headed  straight  once  more.  An  ed- 
dying slice  of  the  current  caught 
them — and  whirled  the  boat  clear  of 
the  last  branch. 

They  sped  on.  Ned  knew  that  Tur- 
key Island  was  not  very  far  ahead 
now.  He  planned  to  land  on  the 
lower  side,  where  the  water  would 
be  sheltered  by  the  island.  So  far 
as  he  could  see  they  would  have  to 
run  on  then  through  the  gorge  below 
the  island.  There  was  no  safe  land- 
ing place  this  side  of  the  gorge. 

He  looked  ahead.  Something  black 
was  taking  shape  in  the  mist  and 
the  rain.  His  first  thought  was  that 
it  was  the  island — then  he  realized 
his  mistake,  almost  too  late.  The 
river  made  a  sharp  turn  and  the  cur- 
rent was  carrying  the  boat  in  close 
to  the  rocky  shore.  For  a  moment 
it  seemed  as  if  they  would  surely  go 
aground.  Sam  swung  to  the  oars 
with  all  his  strength  and  Ned  work- 
ed to  bring  the  boat  around  toward 
the  channel.  They  could  hear  the 
hiss  of  the  churning  waters  on  the 
bank  less  than  ten  feet  away — then 
with  little  to  spare  the  boat  rounded 


the  bend  and  leaped  ahead  freely 
once   more. 

"Watch  for  the  island  now!" 
Ned  cried. 

"Ifi  there's  any  island  left!"  Sam 
grunted. 

"I   see  it!"   Ned  exclaimed. 

There  was  no  doubt  about  its  be- 
ing an  island  today.  Half  of  it  was 
under  water — only  the  cabin  and  a 
small  circle  of  land  around  it  re- 
maining visible.  Ned  shivered  as  he 
thought  of  the  sweeping  flood  be- 
hind them. 

In  spite  of  Ned's  careful  plan- 
ning the  current  carried  them  some 
distance  past  the  island.  It  was  a 
hard,  slow  job  to  row  back  against 
the  current.  Valuable  minutes  slip- 
ped by  only  too  fast.  A  call  from  the 
island  sounded  above  the  roar  of  the 
wind.  Ned  heard  it;  but  he  was  too 
busy  to  answer.  All  his  strength 
was  needed  to  get  the  boat  to  the 
shore. 

Jack  Daley,  as  tall  and  slender  as 
the  fellow  behind  him  was  chubby 
and  stout,  was  wading  out  to  pull 
the  boat  in. 

"Three  cheers  and  a  tiger!"  Jack 
called.  "We  were  beginning  to  get 
uneasy — honest   Injun   we   were !" 

"Don't  pull  her  in,"  Ned  directed. 
"Jump  aboard,  both  of  you!" 

"Not  so!"  he  shouted.  " We've 
two  pieces  of  cake  left  in  the  cabin. 
We  can't  leave — " 

"Jump  in,"  Ned  ordered,  more 
sharply.  "We  haven't  a  second  to 
lose.  The  dam  at  Milford  has  brok- 
en— there's  a  whole  lake  of  water  be- 
hind us !" 

Jack  and  Dicky  stared. 

''There's— what?"  they  asked  to- 
gether. 

Ned  almost  grinned — in  spite  of 
the  seriousness  of  the  moment.     The 
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two  fellows  were  gaping  with  aston- 
ishment. 

"You  in  e  a  n — the  old  s  h  a  e  k — is 
doomed?"  Jack  asked. 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it,"  Sam  told  him. 

"Hurry!"   Ned   begged. 

It  took  the  two  fellows  but  a  sec- 
ond to  leap  into  the  boat  once  they 
understood  the  need  for  haste.  The 
boat  was  loaded  heavily  now — too 
heavily.  Water  kept  coming  in  over 
the  side,  making  it  necessary  for  one 
of  the  fellows  to  keep  bailing.  Ned 
wondered  uneasily  what  would  hap- 
pen in  the  rougher  water  of  the 
gorge. 

"Listen!"  he  said  crisply.  "We 
may  upset  in  the  gorge.  If  we  do, 
swim  diagonally  to  the  south  shore. 
But  we'll  hope  Ave  can  keep  afloat.  If 
we  can  make  it,  there's  a  good  land- 
ing place  just  beyond  the  gorge." 

Already  they  were  slipping  in  be- 
tween the  rising  banks.  Ned  noted 
that  the  shore  was  practically  verti- 
cal on  both  sides — no  chance  of  land- 
ing here. 

He  looked  back — and  his  muscles 
grew  more  tense.  It  was  not  rain- 
ing so  hard  now  and  he  could  see 
some  distance  up  the  river.  He  rub- 
bed the  water  from  his  eyes  and 
looked  again. 

The  head-waters  of  the  flood  were 
in  sight ! 

A  great  wall  of  water  was  leaping, 
foam-topped,  down  the  valley.  It 
made  Ned  think  of  a  giant  black 
hand  that  was  reaching  out,  grasp- 
ing for  anything  within  its  reach, 
ready  to  devour  it. 

The  current  was  terrifically  swift 
now.  The  boat  shot  down  the  river 
almost  as  if  it  had  been  hurled  from 
a  catapult.  But  the  flood  was  gain- 
ing! 

Sam  and  Jack  were  at  the  oars. 


"'Put  your  last  ounce  of  strength 
into  it,"  Ned  yelled. 

He  felt  the  boat  caught  in  an  ed- 
dy and  whirled  to  one  side.  He  steer- 
ed it  back.  Water  was  coming  in 
faster  than   Dicky  could  bail  it  out. 

Ned  watched  grimly.  At  the  best 
it  was  going  to  be  a  matter  of  sec- 
onds one  way  or  the  other.  That 
great  grasping  wall  of  water  was 
not  far  behind  them  now. 

They  rounded  a  curve  in  the  river 
— and  Ned  dug  his  oar  into  the  wa- 
ter. 

"Bring  her  in  to  the  right  bank!" 
he   shouted. 

The  boat  turned  toward  shore.  A 
white-capped  wave  struck  it  vicious- 
ly— and  a  stream  of  water  poured  up 
over  the  side.  Dicky  bailed  desper- 
ately. 

"Drop  the  oars  !"  Ned  called.  "Get 
ready  to  jump — " 

The  boat  grounded  with  a  crunch. 

"Come  on'"  Ned  shouted.  "We've 
got  to  run  for  it  now." 

The  bank  w^as  steep,  leading  up  to 
the  hills  above  the  gorge.  The  ground 
was  muddy  and  uneven.  It  was  im- 
possible to  move  rapidly — yet  safe- 
ty depended  upon  reaching  the  top 
of  the  crest  before  the  wild  flood 
reached  the  spot. 

A  new  roar  was  sounding  in  Ned's 
ears,  drowning  the  sound  of  the  wind 
and  the  rain.  The  gorge  itself  seem- 
ed to  be  disappearing,  as  the  swirl- 
ing water  rose  toward  the  top. 

Dicky  stumbled  and  fell.  Before 
he  could  regain  his  feet,  a  rush  of 
eddying  water  reached  him.  Ned 
and  Sam  grabbed  him.  They  strug- 
gled forward  together  with  the  wa- 
ter lapping  at  their  heels. 

' '  No  place — for — a  fat  man!" 
Dicky   sputtered. 

It   seemed   to   Ned   as   if   he   could 
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not  take  another  step — but  he  knew 
that  somehow  he  must  make  it.  They 
stumbled  on. 

"Past — the  worst  of  it!"  Ned  mut- 
tered. 

At  last  they  stopped — at  the  top 
of  the  crest.  The  flood,  black  with 
debris,  was  snatching  at  the  ground 
behind  them. 

Suddenly   Sam  pointed    downward. 

"There  goes  the  cabin!"  he  ex- 
claimed. 

It  was  true.  Rolling  and  twisting 
crazily,  the  cabin  from  Turkey  Is- 
land was  being  swept  down  the  riv- 
er. 

Dicky  shrugged  his  shoulder. 


"I'd  rather  be  up  here!"  he  said. 

It  was  late  that  evening  when 
they  were  all  sitting  in  Ned's  room 
at  home,  revelling  in  dry  clothes  and 
talking  it  all  over,  that  Dicky's  face 
broke  into  a  rueful  grin. 

"'Two  pieces  of  cake — lost!"  he 
murmured. 

"Well,  there's  some  gain,"  Sam 
reminded  him.  "It's  Saturday  flight 
— and  not  one  of  us  needs  a  bath !" 

Ned  looked  slowly  from  one  to  an- 
other of  the  three  fellows. 

"We  made  it,"  he  remaked.  "But 
it  was  a  close  run — in  front  of  the 
flood !" 


HONOR  ROLL  FOR  APRIL 


Room  No.  1 
— A— 
Ray    Bulla,    Richard    Hill,    Almond 
Keen,  Burnie  Lassiter,  Dermont  Burk- 
head,   Cecil   Bailey,    Sid   Logan,   Lar- 
rv   Nelson   and   William   Winstead. 
— B— 
William   Barkley,    Jack   Sparks, 
Wayne  Coble,  Cecil  Farr,  Jas.  Glass, 
Herman     Kissiah      and      Constantine 
M,eena. 

Room  No.  2 
— A— 
Robt.    Hill,    Lytt    Talley,    Jas.    Coop- 
er,    Fred     Cagle,      George      Downes, 
Hurley    Miller,   Luby  Marshburn   and 
Clarence  McPherson. 
— B— 
James    Bright,  James    Chappell, 
Junior     Hoyle,     Junior     Autry,     Ed- 
ward Burleson,  R.  B.  McDonald,  and 
George  Shoemaker. 

Room  No.  3 
— A— 
Lourence   Thompson,  Charles  Good- 


man,    Robert     Branch,     W  o  o  d  r  o  w 
Spruill,    David   Brown,    Sam   Wilson, 
Howard   Winn,    and   Frank   Brittain. 
— B— 
Bill      Keel,     Loyd     Long,      Charles 
Bowman,   Edgar   Lee   White,   Gurney 
York,  and  James  Enloe. 
Room  No.  4 
— A— 
Bill    Jackson,    Woodrow     Murray, 
Goley  Kimery,  Linwood   Butler,  Jas. 
Wali,  and  B.^  B.   Shepherd. 
— B— 
Haywood   Journigan,   Fred  McCur- 
ry,  Elbert  Price,  Wm.  Roberts,  B.  T. 
Ransome,  Jas.  Marsh,  Joe  Boone  and 
Clarence    Ferguson. 

Room  No.  5 
—A— 
Everett  Lassiter,  John  Moore,  Tom 
McCausley,  Wilbur  O'Quinn,  Paul 
Sadler,  John  York,  Eddie  Lockamy, 
Thurman  Lockamy,  Lewis  Crabtree, 
and    Raymond   Jenkins. 
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Room  No.  6 
— A— 
Dexter   Shoemaker,   Herman   Ham- 
rick,  Wesley  Hancock,  Allen  Barrett, 
Raleigh  Akridge,  Brevard  Hall,  John 
Wilson  and  Harding  Klutz. 
_B— 
Woodrow  Johnson,  Latham  Miller, 
Chas.    Maunce,    Fem'us     Butler,    Es- 


mond  Reames,    Warren   Medlin,   Bill 
Barrett,  Jas.  Lyerly  and  Lee  Pearce. 
Room  No.  7 
—A— 
Jesse   Tyndall,  James  Ivelley,  Vir- 
gil    Sheaff,    Douglas    Carter,    Dallas 
Hodge,   Ralph   Bradley,    and    Charles 
Extine. 


INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Last  Wednesday  the  boys  enjoyed 
the  first  strawberries  of  the  season, 
a  generous  supply  being  issued  to 
each  cottag-e. 

— n — 

Sheriff  John  J.  Maney,  of  Jackson 
County,  brought  two  new  boys  to  the 
school  last  Tuesday.  Sheriff  Maney, 
a  good  friend  of  the  institution,  was 
interested  in  looking  over  the  vari- 
ous departments. 

— o — ■ 

Mrs.  Emma  J.  Eagle,  sewing  room 
matron,  has  been  quite  ill  at  the 
home  of  her  sister  in  Concord  for 
several  weeks  past.  We  are  glad  to 
report  that  she  is  somewhat  improv- 
ed. 

Orville  Clark,  of  Cottage  No.  14, 
who  has  been  in  the  Concord  Hospi- 
tal for  the  past  week,  suffering  from 
a  slight  attack  of  pneumonia,  is  re- 
ported as  being  much  better,  and  is 
expected  to  return  to  the  school 
soon. 

— o — 

Floyd  Causey,  of  Cottage  No.  15, 
had  the  misfortune  to  fall  and  frac- 
ture his  leg  last  Tuesday.  He  was 
taken  to  the  Concord  Hospital,  where 
an  x-ray  picture  was  made  and  the 
leg  placed  in  a  cast.     He  is  back  at 


the   school  and  g-etting   along  nicely. 
— o — 

Messrs  Sappenfleld  and  York  and 
a  group  of  boys  have  been  busy  all 
the  week  making  flower  beds  and 
setting-  out  flowers,  in  several  parts 
of  our  campus.  These  neat  looking 
beds  are  a  decided  improvement  in 
the  appearance  of  the  grounds. 
— o — 

The  Southern  Public  Utility  Com- 
pany has  had  a  force  of  linemen  at 
the  school  for  several  days,  install- 
ing- ground  wires  on  a  number  of 
transformers,  as  a  means  of  prevent- 
ing lightning-  doing  so  much  damag-e 
to  our  lighting  system. 
— o — 

Barger  Brothers,  contractors,  of 
Mooresville,  had  a  force  of  men  at 
the  school  last  Wednesday,  at  which 
time  the  excavation  for  the  new 
Trades  Building  was  started.  It  is 
estimated  that  about  one  week  will 
be  required  for  this  part  of  the  work. 
— o— 

Rev.  Paul  Hardin,  Jr.,  pastor  of 
Forest  Hill  M.  E.  Church,  Concord, 
conducted  the  service  in  the  audi- 
torium last  Sunday  afternoon.  His 
talk  on  "God's  Pastures,"  was  very 
interesting.  He  also  told  the  boys 
of  a  recent  trip  to  Columbus,   Ohio. 
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An  additional  feature  of  the  service 
was  the  singing  of  a  quartet  from 
Rev.  Hardin's  church.  This  quartet 
was  composed  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Al- 
len, Miss  Catharine  Smith  and  Mr. 
J.  T.  Yates. 

— o — 

We  Avere  delighted  to  have  a  group 
of  young  ladies  from  Kannopolis 
visit  the  institution  last  Saturday 
afternoon.  Their  kindly  interst  in 
the  Training  School  boys  was  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  they  brought 
a  number  of  books  and  magazines  to 
be  placed  in  the  cottages  for  their 
use.  Accompanied  by  Mrs.  Haywood, 
secretary  to  the  superintendent,  they 
visited  the  several  departments  of 
the  institution.  Composing  the  party 
were:  Misses  Jessie  Twomey,  Ethel 
Gaddy,  Lora  Mathis,  Meryl  Barnes, 
Maggie  Lou  Blackmon,  Floretta  Alex- 
ander, Margaret  Givings,  Hallie 
Shepherd,  Margaret  Lennon,  Mrs. 
George  Middleton,  Mrs.  Fred  Martin 
and  Jimmie  Martin. 
— o — 

"We  recently  received  a  newspa- 
per clipping  giving  an  account  of  the 
graduation  exercises  of  the  Jonesboro 
High  School,  diplomas  being  present- 
ed to  twenty-one  graduates.  Follow- 
ing quite  an  elaborate  program  prizes 
were  awarded  to  the  best  all-around 
boy  student,  the  best  all-around  girl 
student,  citizenship  prize  and  one  to 
the  student  making  the  most  im- 
provement in  school  -work.  We  were 
very  glad  to  note  that  the  latter  was 


Avon  by  Lemuel  Watson,  who  Avas 
paroled  from  the  institution  October 
7,  1930.  Lemuel,  who  Avas  better 
known  here  as  "Jack  Dempsey," 
made  a  good  record  during  his  two 
years'  stay  at  the  institution,  and  we 
are  glad  to  learn  that  he  is  carrying 
on  the  good  work  at  home. 

The  baseball  season  was  ushered 
in  last  Saturday  afternoon  Avhen  the 
Roberta  Mill  team  and  the  local  ball 
tossers  met  on  the  Training  School 
diamond.  The  AnLsitors  won  a  rather 
loosely-played  contest  by  the  score 
11  to  9.  Kimery  and  Lisk  did  the 
hurling  for  the  school  team  and  D. 
Blume  AATas  on  the  mound  for  Roberta 
Mill.  While  the  visitors  secured  11 
hits  off  the  school  pitchers,  errors 
Avere  largely  responsible  for  the  ma- 
jority of  their  runs,  several  passed 
balls  by  our  catcher  being  especially 
costly.  Seven  Roberta  batters  ex- 
pired via  strike-out  route.  Five  scat- 
tered hits  Avere  all  the  local  lads 
could  get  off  Blume,  and  fourteen  of 
them  A\rere  strike-out  victims.  A. 
Hatley  and  C.  Lefltr,  AA'ith  three  hits 
each,  led  the  visitors  at  bat,  and 
Murray  was  the  only  Training  School 
player  to  get  more  than  one  hit,  rap- 
ping out  a  single  and  double.  It  be- 
ing the  first  game  of  the  season,  sev- 
eral youngsters  appeared  nervous  on 
the  field,  and  they  will  be  expected 
to  make   a  better  showing  in  future 


Some  men  want  to  leave  footprints  on  the  sands  of  time,  and  others 
try  to  cover  up  their  tracks. — Exchange 


REDUCED  ROUND  TRIP  FARES 
FOR  SHORT  TRIPS 

33  1-3  per  cent  Reduction  in  Travel 
Expense 

Round  trip  tickets,  sold  daily  between  stations  distance 
120  miles  or  less limit  2  days 

25  per  cent  Reduction  in  Travel  Ex- 
pense 

Round  trip  tickets,  sold  daily  between  stations  distance 
150  miles  or  less limit  6  days. 

Good  in  Coaches,  Parlor  and  Sleeping  Cars 


—  MULTIPLE  TRIP  — 

Newest  and  most  economical  ticket  ever  offered. 

Between  any  two  stations  on  Southern  Railway  System  for 
period  of  six  months. 

Good  for  individual  purchaser  and  between  stations  distance 
200  miles  or  less. 

Per  mile 

The  10-trip  ticket 2  l-2c 

The  20-trip  ticket.. 2c 

The  30-trip  ticket l-8c 

Good  in  Coaches  Only 
Ask  Ticket  Agents 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 
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MEMORIAL  DAY 

To  youth  and  age  and  those  who  have  knOwn  death, 
Today  we  pay  our  homage,  nor  shall  cease 

To  honor  them,  who  faced  war's  scorching  breath, 
That  we  might  know  security  and  peace. 

— Lydia  Kingsway. 
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CHRIST  IN  A  HOSPITAL 

"I  saw  Him  gently  pass  my  open  door, 

Each  tread  a  holy  silence,  as  if  noise 

Would  give  more  pain  to  some  poor,  suffering  souls 

A  man  of  peace,  of  power,  of  perfect  poise. 

He  seemed  the  Friend  and  Helper  of  the  poor, 

Companion  of  the  lonely  and  the  weak, 

Whom  men  in  sorrow  and  sickness  seek 

Because  His  touch  makes  souls  and  bodies  whole — 

A  Man  bent  on  some  gracious  ministry, 

Vibrant  with  tenderest  human  sympathy." 

"It  was  He!  I  know!  I  was  not  dreaming 

Of  nurse  or  doctor,  clad  in  spotless  white, 

Nor  phantom- form  haunting  this  House  of  Pain; 

'Twas  He  whose  presence  always  makes  the  night 

Lurriinous,  and  gives  to  life  its  meaning. 

These  walls  that  shut  me  in  seemed  broken  doxvn — 

I  saw  Him — saw  Him,  clearly!  Oh,  that  crown 

Of  piercing  thorns — those  cruel  thorns  again! — 

Yet  all-forgetful  of  the  blood  and  tears 

And  agony  of  all  these  countless  years." 

By  Edward  A.  G.  Hermann. 


NATIONAL  HOSPITAL  DAY 

The  next  day  on  the  calendar  to  be  observed  is  "Hospital  Day,"  May  12th, 
a  date  set  aside  by  the  president  for  the    specific    purpose    of    observing  the 
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works  of  these  institutions.  Hospitals  are  accepted  as  christian  institutions 
of  mercy,  to  relieve  afflicted  in  mind,  body  and  soul.  Through  this  medium 
a  service  is  rendered  that  can  not  be  realized  elsewhere,  not  excepting  the 
home.  For  instance  to  place  a  weary  soul,  who  has  battled  with  physical 
handicaps,  in  a  well  equipped  hospital  with  a  staff  of  skilled  physicians  and 
trained  nurses  gives  a  hope  that  can  not  be  felt  in  the  midst  of  any  other 
environment. 

A  hospital  reflects  a  fine  community  spirit,  and  most  especially  so  if  hospi- 
talization is  not  prohibitive  to  the  indigent  sick.  No  where  is  private  gen- 
erosity and  public  wisdom  better  expressed  than  in  the  support  of  these  in- 
stitutions for  the  alleviation  of  human  suffering. 

Many  lessons  can  be  learned  from  observing  the  splendid  work  of  a  hospi- 
tal. "We  see  and  feel  the  fine  spirit  as  exemplified  by  the  lowly  Nazarine  as 
He  Avalked  when  iipon  earth — ministering  to  those  unable  to  help  self. 

No  community  is  complete  without  a  hospital.  A  hospital  built  by  the  peo- 
ple and  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  reflects  the  interest  of  a  generous  heart- 
ed people. 

To  visit  our  hospitals  on  this  particular  date  doubtless  will  give  a  finer 
understanding  and  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  wide  field  of  service  render- 
ed by  these  indispensable  institutions. 


MEMORIAL  DAY 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year  the  Daughters  and  Sons  of  tre  Confederacy 
honor  the  memory  of  those  who  fell  in  the  service  of  the  Confederate  States, 
and  to  the  women  who  played  an  important  role  during  the  struggle  and  dur- 
ing the  era  of  reconstruction. 

Following  is  a  splendid  resume,  taken  from  the  Journal,  published  by  the 

printing  class  of  the  Boy's  Industrial  School,  Lancaster,  Ohio.     This  school 

wTith  1,200  boys  is  doing  a  work  very  similar  to  that  of  our  own  institution — 

the  Jackson  Training  School : 

Memorial  Day  wTas  born  in  a  stately  old  Colonial  mansion  in  Columbus, 
Ga.,  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Tyler,  on  April  26,  1866.  The 
women  of  the  South  were  stealing  to  cemeteries  to  bedeck  the  graves  of 
loved  ones,  sons  and  husbands,  who  had  died  fighting  for  the  blue  and 
gray,  Mrs.  Tyler  called  the  women  of  her  town  together  and  organized  a 
Ladies  Memorial  Association,  and  this  association  held  its  first  Memorial 
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Day  exercises  that  year.  The  idea  swept  the  nation  and  in  1868  when 
Commander  of  the  G.  A.  R.  General  John  A.  Logan  secured  an  act  of 
Congress  setting  aside  one  Memorial  Day  each  year  as  a  day  of  tri- 
bute. The  date,  however,  was  left  optional  with  the  states  them- 
selves. Several  Southern  states  still  observe  the  original  date  of  April 
26,  but  most  of  the  states  observe  May  30. 

The  mystic  chords  of  memory,  stretching  from  the  thousands  of 
battlefields  and  the  millions  of  patriotic  graves  distributed  all  over  our 
great  nation,  to  every  home  and  hearth  within  its  boundaries,  com- 
pelled instant  approval  of  the  Memorial  thus  inaugurated. 

Memorial  Day  was  not  set  aside  exclusively  for  another  bank  holi- 
day, nor  even  for  a  bouble-header  at  the  ball  park.  It  is  a  day  which 
in  its  majestic  significance  ranks  close  to  Easter  itself. 

Memorial  Day  is  the  day  of  all  days  in  the  patriotic  calendar  of 
America,  and  its  sacredness  and  significance  becomes  more  and  more 
manifest  as  the  years  go  by.  The  Memorial  exercises  held  all  over  our 
broad  land  in  memory  of  the  soldier  dead  of  all  our  wars,  attest  the 
fact  that  the  great  loyal  heart  of  America  is  still  as  steady  and  true  in 
its  appreciation  of  American  ideals,  and  the  value  and  sacrifices  of 
those  lives  which  have  been  freely  offered  on  its  altars,  from  Bunker 
Hill  to  Flanders  Field,  where  50,000  crosses  mark  the  resting  place  of 
our  brothers  and  sisters. 

Memorial  Day  has  its  lessons  for  the  rising  generations — the  lessons 
taught  by  the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth,  and  for  which  every  Christian 
church  stands  as  a  pledge.  America  is  the  polar  star  of  hope  for  the 
burden  bearers  and  for  the  peace  of  the  world. 


WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  THEM? 

Already  the  city  and  county  schools  have  begun  to  stage  their  final  exer- 
cises. The  next  day  of  great  interest  to  all  parents  is  the  home  coming  of 
daughter  and  son  from  the  colleges  throughout  the  country.  It  is  natural 
from  the  advantages  there  will  be  some  who  have  shown  an  appreciation  of 
them,  and  will  prove  a  joy  to  their  people.  In  other  instances  there  will  be 
disappointments. 

These  have  been  the  experiences  of  every  home  since  the  beginning  of 
time — a  commingling  of  joy  and  disappointments.  The  youths  of  the  country 
have  to  get  adjusted  before  finding  a  place  in  society.  If  possible  to  get  a 
stereoptican  view  of  college  and  high  school  graduates  of  this  season 
looking  for  positions  it  would  prove  to  be  a  complex  study.  The  picture  would 
show  variety  of  taste,  ambition  as  well  as  disposition  in  the  mad  scramble 
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for  priority.  We  would  like  to  know  for  the  sake  of  information  the  number 
of  graduates  in  North  Carolina  that  will  soon  add  materially  to  the  army  of 
unemployed.  But  there  is  work  to  do  and  some  employment  to  be  found  if 
the  desire  is  inherent.  Each  young-  person  to  a  certain  extent  must  solve  his 
own  problems.  They  make  the  best  citizens,  if  thrown  out  on  their  own  re- 
sources. 

THE  INNER  AND  HIDDEN  GIFTS 

This  is  a  lovely  thought,  captioned  the  "Inner  and  Hidden  Riches,"  as 
given  in  the  Christian  Advocate.  The  story  in  a  few  words  brings  to  mind 
the  question — which  plays  the  most  important  role  in  life,- — inheritance  or  en- 
vironment? From  this  excerpt  Ave  think  Sir  Harry  Lauder  realized  from 
some  source  a  divine  spirit,  and  he  gave  the  unseen  powers  credit : 

A  guest  at  a  recent  dinner  found  himself  seated  next  to  Sir  Harry 
Lauder,  and  said :  "I  want  to  thank  you  for  all  the  happiness  you  have 
given  me."  To  which  Sir  Harry  replied:  "Don't  thank  me,  laddie.  God 
put  something  into  me  which  seems  to  give  pleasure  to  many  thousands 
of  people.  What  it  is  I  don't  know,  nor  where  it  comes  from,  nor  where 
it  may  go.  I  don't  seem  to  control  it.  It  seems  to  control  me.  Thank 
it,  whatever  it  is,  not  me." 

Some  call  this  genius ;  the  saints  call  it  God.  The  name  matters  not. 
Whenever  this  something  moves  among  men  the  world  is  quick  to  re- 
spond. This  something  that  comes  from  the  heart  goes  to  the  heart. 
We  say  that  all  who  possess  this  something  can  make  appeal  to  the  true, 
to  the  beautiful  and  to  the  good.  They  are  welcomed  by  philosophers, 
artists  and  saints.  The  inner  and  the  hidden  count  with  these  immortals. 
Heredity  can  be  exaggerated  to  abnormal  proportions,  proving  society  can 

be  endangered  or  improved  by  persons  having  inherent  capacities  for  good  or 
bad,  but  have  not  learned  to  govern  their  powers  to  fihe  advantage  of  self 
and  to  the  betterment  of  the  community.  There  is  in  every  one  an  inheri- 
tance for  good  or  bad,  quite  perceptible,  and  great  changes  can  be  Avrought 
by  environment  if  taken  in  time. 

Sir  Harry  Lauder  knew  his  inherent  power  and  developed  it.  There  must 
be  always  something  to  work  upon, — and  there  is.  From  the  lessons  learned 
by  contact  in  this  institution  of  great  mercy,  every  boy  has  a  latent  power 
that  if  not  developed  or  corrected,  he  possibly  will  prove  a  menace  to 
society.  There  is  no  escape  for  the  benighted  children  of  this  class  unless 
given  a  chance. 
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BACK  TO  THE  FARM 

From  a  survey  as  published  in  the  Asheville  paper  we  gather  that  many 
persons  are  returning  to  the  rural  districts.  This  is  a  favorable  and  healthy 
sign  that  will  no  doubt  eliminate  to  a  certain  extent  much  relief  work  that 
necessarily  has  to  be  carried  on  in  all  congested  community  settlements.  The 
paper  further  states  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  find  in  Buncombe  county 
a  habitable  farm  home  that  is  not  occupied.  These  people  have  gone  to  work, 
not  expecting  to  make  money,  but  are  shaping  their  activities  so  that  they 
can  live  and  be  independent  without  help. 

There  is  reason  to  conjecture  what  is  happening  in  Buncombe  is  taking 
place  in  other  counties.  The  minute  some  fellow  is  able  to  stand  alone,  and 
meet  expenses  he  becomes  an  asset,  and  is  able  to  contribute  something  to 
the  welfare  of  his  community.  A  readjustment  of  the  economic  question  can 
be  helped  extensively  by  improving  the  agriculture  interest,  thereby  raising 
land  values,  making  the  entire  effect  beneficial  and  helpful.  This  increasing 
attractiveness  of  country  estates  has  a  two-fold  value,  the  making  of  ideal 
homes,  and  a  place  where  people  can  live  no  matter  what  takes  place. 

¥********  + 

Material  has  been  assembled  for  the  new  Trades  Building  at  Jackson 
Training  School,  and  the  workmen  are  getting  every  detail  of  the  work  in 
line  to  push  to  compleion  the  needed^  building  at  an  early  date. 

General  John  J.  Pershing,  who  commanded  the  American  forces  during 
the  World  War,  has  proven  that  he  is  just  as  mighty  with  the  pen  as  he  is 
with  the  sword.  Pershing's  book,  "My  Experiences  in  the  World  War," 
won  the  1931  Pulitzer  prize  in  history. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 


With  Old 

"'When  life's  a  knot  and  tangle 
And   everything   goes   wrong; 
When  friends   seem  all  disloyal, 
And   enemies  grow   strong; 
There's   still  a  bright   side   shin- 
ing, 
For  us  the  sage  has  said: 
'To  polish   up  the   dark   side 
Will  light  the  way  ahead.' " 


The   music   prisoners   like   are   the 
opening  bars. 

— o — 
Women  occupy  a  wider  sphere  than 
formerly,  but  are  doing  their  best  to 
reduce  it 

— o — ■ 
Efficiency  experts  might  have  a  try 
at   devising  some  means   of  utilizing 
left-over  advice. 

— o — 
If     practice     makes    perfect,   most 
married  men  should  be  able  to  pro- 
duce convincing  fiction. 
— o — 
Now   that     smoking    by   ladies    no 
longer  shocks  us  as  it  us  to,  the  girls 
will  not  enjoy  it  half  so  much. 
— o—  • 
Don't   call  a  man  lazy  to  hastily. 
The   poor    fellow    may   be    suffering 
from  voluntary  inertia. 
— o — 
Many  a  man  who  has  "gone  over 
the    top"    would    shrink   from    acting 
as  judge  of  a  baby  show. 
— o — 
In   his   write-up   of  a  home   talent 
play   an    Oklahoma    editor   commend- 
ed a  neighbor  for  his  "clever  imper- 
sonation of  a  gentleman." 


Hurrygraph 

A    French    chef    declares    that    his 
most    appetizing   dishes    are   inspired 
by    music.      Jazz     should    inspire    a 
wonderful   new   brand   of  hash. 
— o — 

A  Boston   man  promised   to   retire 
when  he  had  made  a  million,  and  he 
kept     his     word.       I     am     sometimes 
tempted  to  make  a  similar  vow. 
— o — 

Bad  news  travels  with  the  speed 
of  an  airplane.  So  many  people 
seem  to  be  so  glad  to  hear  of  some- 
body else's  ruin. 

— o — 

Why  corn  on  your  toe  like  an  oak 

Why  is  a  corn  on  your  toe  like  an 
oak  tree?  Because  it  raises  an  ache- 
on. 

— o — 

The  greatest  evils  which  have  af- 
flicted the  world  had  small  begin- 
nings. Many  times  it  is  the  little 
things  that  bring  about  great  results, 
for  weal  or  woe. 

— o — 

A  reader  of  this  column  wants  to 
know  "What  is  spooning  in  the  sum- 
mer time?"  I  should  say  it  is  sit- 
ting on  the  veranda  in  the  moonlight, 
watching  the  lovelight  in  her  eyes 
and  the  mosquitoes  light  on  her  an- 
kles. 

— o — 

A   lot   of  people  in  this  world  get 
rich  by  helping  other  people  to  make 
fools   of  themselves. 
— o — 

Depression  may  be  an  inconveni- 
ence, but  it  is  not  dangerous  unless 
we  permit  our  spirits  to  become  de- 
pressed.  Discouragement  is  the 
worst  part  of  hard  times.     No  man 
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is  ever  licked  until  he  admits  himself 
licked.     Keep  up  your  courage   and 
you  are  bound  to  win  out. 
— o — 

Congress  is  mightily  inclinesd  to 
investigate  everybody  and  every- 
thing. Would  it  not  be  a  good  idea 
to  investigate  Washington  and  con- 
gress ? 

— o — 

I    am    firmly    of    the    opinion   that 
this  so-called  depression  will  eventu- 
ally end  despite  what  people  and  con- 
gress can  do  to  prevent  it. 
— o — - 

What  puzzles  me  is,  what  became 
of  all  the  money  lost  in  the  stock 
market,  and  all  the  cash  we  were 
using  before  the  crash  came,  and  the 
money  in  the  banks  when  they  closed. 
It  is  an  old  saying  that  "Riches 
have  wings."  The  way  money  flies, 
it  seems  to  be  well  supplied  with  the 
fleetest  of  wings. 

— o — 

Many  a  person's  imagination  has 
given  physicians  fat  fees.  And  law- 
yers have  also  profited  from  the 
same  cause. 

— o — 

While  everything  is  so  cheap,  and 


we  are  advised  to  buy  land  now 
while  prices  are  down,  it  is  a  bloom- 
ing shame  that  all  of  us  haven't  the 
money  to  make  the  purchases. 
— o — 
Vigilance  used  to  be  the  price  of 
liberty,  in  the  years  agone.  Now  the 
price   of   liberty   is   eternal   taxation. 

With  all  of  its  investigations  there 
is  one  thing  our  government  certain- 
ly goes  to  the  bottom  of  with  venge- 
ance.    Our  pocket  books. 
— o — 

A  Durham  man  told  me  the  oth- 
er day  that  he  was  presented  with  a 
bill,  by  one  of  his  creditors,  and  he 
remarked  to  the  collector  that  the 
could  not  pay  it,  as  he  was  broke. 
The  collector  replied,  "I  congratu- 
late you.  When  you  find  a  man  that 
isn't  broke  these  days,  something  is 
wrong  somewhere.'  This  may  give 
you  a  thought  to  think  over. 
— o — 

It  is  the  generally  accepted  opin- 
ion that  the  red  stripes  in  a  barber's 
pole  stood  for  the  idea  that  at  first 
b  a  r  b  e  r  s  performed  the  operation 
known  as  bleeding.  Some  of  them 
still  keep  up  the  practice. 


MEMORIAL  DAY 

They  fell  in  wars  that  were  not  of  their1  making ; 

They  paid  with  life  for  wrongs  by  others  done. 
Upon  their  graves  a  brighter  dawn  is  breaking, 

The  dawn  of  peace  and  love  for  everyone. 

— Arthur  Guiterman. 
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THE  TWENTY-THIRD  PSALM 

(Selected) 


The  following-  version  of  the  Twen- 
ty-third Psalm  by  an  American  In- 
dian, is  re-printed  from  "Masonic 
Tidings : " 

' '  The  Great  Father  is  a  Shepherd 
Chief.  I  am  His  and  with  Him  I 
want  not. 

"He  throws  out  to  me  a  rope,  and 
the  name  of  the  rope  is  love,  and  He 
draws  me  to  where  the  grass  is 
green  and  the  water  is  not  danger- 
ous, and  I  eat  and  lie  down  satisfied. 

"Sometimes  my  heart  is  very 
weak  and  falls  down,  but  He  lifts  it 
up  again  and  draws  me  into  a  good 
road.     His  name  is  wonderful. 

"Sometimes  it  may  be  very  soon,  it 
may  be  longer,  it  may  be  a  lor.g,  long 
time,  He  will  draw  me  into  a  place 
between   mountains. 

"It  is  dark    there,    but    I'll    draw 


back  not. 

"I'll  be  afraid  not,  for  it  is  be- 
tween these  mountains  that  the  Shep- 
herl  Chief  will  meet  me,  and  the 
hunger  I  have  felt  in  my  heart  all 
through   this  life  will  be   satisfied. 

"Sometimes  He  makes  the  love 
rope  into  a  whip,  but  afterwards  He 
gives  me  a  staff  to  lean  on. 

'He  spreads  a  table  before  me 
with  all  kinds  of  food. 

"He  puts  His  hands  upon  my  head 
and  all  the  'Tired'  is  gone. 

"My  cup  He  fills  till  it  runs  over. 

"What  I  tell  you  is  true,  I  lie 
not. 

These  roads  that  are  'away  ahead' 
wall  stay  with  me  through  life,  and 
afterward  I  will  go  to  live  in  the 
'Big  Tepee'  and  sit  down  with  the 
Shepherd   Chief  forever. " 


WORKING  TOGETHER  HARMONIOUSLY 
Often  an  advertisement,  especially  bank  advertising,  carries  an  edi- 
torial message  of  real  worth.  Such  was  a  recent  ad  carried  by  the 
Wachovia  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  in  papers  in  the  towns  served  by  that  in- 
stitution. It  struck  us  as  being  particularly  timely  and  appropriate. 
Here's  the  gist  of  it: 

Three  old  American  slogans  are  both  enlightening  and  stimulating 
in  these  times: 

1.  "Esse  Quam  Videri" — to  be,  rather  than  to  seem — which  appears 
on  North  Carolina's  Great  Seal,  expresses  an  important  phase  of  to- 
day's situation.  In  natural  resources,  productive  abilities,  real  wealth, 
North  Carolina  is  as  rich  a,s  ever,  and  steadily  growing. 

2.  "Serenabit" — "It  will  clear  up,"  was  printed  above  the  picture  of 
a  storm  on  bank  notes  of  the  Continental  Congress  in  1776.  It  did 
clear  up — and  so  will  this. 

3.  Finally,  there  is  the  old  phrase,  "United  we  stand,  divided  we 
fall" — almost  a  platitude,  but  very  much  needed  in  North  Carolina  to- 
day. The  State  is  on  its  way  upward  regardless  of  the  individual  at- 
titude; but  the  road  will  be  shorter  and  easier  if  we  work  together  har- 
moniously.— Selected. 
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THE  NEW  NEIGHBORS 


By  Stella  E.  Fulton 


When  the  new  family  moved  in 
next  door,  Alice  Footman  was  dis- 
trustful of  the  consequences.  It  had 
been  so  pleasant  to  have  her  child  all 
to  herself,  with  no  other  small  chil- 
dren a  m  o  n  g  her  near  neighbors. 
These  newcomers  had  children,  it  ap- 
peared, a  boy  and  a  girl. 

Her  forebodings  began  to  be  real- 
ized when  early  the  next  morning 
she  heard  from  her  kitchen  window 
the  strange  small  voices  and  one  of 
them  saying,  "I  ain't  never  goin'  to 
do  it.  Betty  ain't  got  no  right  to 
make  me  give  up  my  sled,  so  there !" 
And  Alice  Footman  shuddered.  She 
had  been  so  careful  to  let  small  Alice 
hear  only  the  best  of  good  English 
and  here  were  these  strange  chil- 
dren ready  to  expose  her  child  to  poor 
usage  every  hour  of  the  day. 

At  first  she  tried  to  keep  the  chil- 
dren apart,  but  small  Alice  was  fasi- 
nated  at  the  prospect  of  playing 
with  oher  children  and  followed 
them  everywher.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore small  Alice  came  in  from  play 
bringing  her  new  friends  and  call- 
ing, "  You  gotta  give  us  somep  'n  to 
eat.  And,  say,  you  make  it  snappy!" 
This  was  so  unusual  in  well-bred  lit- 
tle Alice  that  her  mother  felt  sure 
she  had  adopted  the  phrase  and  also 
the  tone  from  the  newcomers. 

The  mother  did  not  know  how  to 
meet  the  problem.  She  had  tried  so 
hard  with  carefully  chosen  books  and 
cultivated  surroundings  to  make  her 
child  prefer  the  best,  and  here  she 
was  adopting  the  language  and  man- 
ners of  people  with  whom  she  her- 
self would  not  care  to  associate.  She 


could  remember  that  in  her  child- 
hood there  were  certain  children  with 
whom  she  was  not  allowed  to  play, 
and  she  felt  sure  she  woulld  never 
have  been  permitted  to  visit  with 
such  as  these.  She  decided  to  take 
the  matter  to  an  older  friend  who 
lived  nearer. 

Mrs.  Goodchild  smiled  easily  when 
Alice  told  her.  ' '  And  so  you  are 
worried  that  small  Alice  may  get 
poor  speech  habits  and  bad  manners 
from  your  little  neighbors?  If  the 
boys  and  girls  are  clean-minded  and 
honest,  my  dear,  I  should  not  worry 
if  I  were  you.  Children  generally 
adopt  the  speech  they  hear  in  their 
homes.  Just  now  Alice  is  infatuated 
with  the  strangers  because  she  needs 
the  companionship  of  other  children. 
No  matter  how  good  a  mother  you 
are,  you  cannot  take  the  place  of 
children  of  her  own  age.  She  needs 
them.  They  may  be  doing  her  good 
in  ways  that  you  cannot  discern. 
And  bad  manners  will  be  easily  cor- 
rected in  Alice,  in  a  home  like  yours. 

'"But  snobbishness!  My  dear,  that 
is  a  grave  danger.  For  our  attitudes 
towards  those  about  us,  of  democra- 
cy or  otherewise,  are  pretty  much 
what  we  learn  as  very  little  children. 
Such  an  attitude  is  one  of  the  hard- 
est things  in  the  world  to  change 
later.  A  friendly,  liberal-minded 
m  other  has  children  who  feel 
friendly  to  all  the  world  and  who 
have  hosts  of  friends  in  return.  I 
would  be  willing  to  sacrifice  some- 
thing to  get  that  for  small  Alice." 

"You  would  let  them  play  togeth- 
er ?" 
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"Assuredly,  if    I    could  not    keep  I    wouldn't    be    responsible    for    tbe 

theni     apart     without     letting     Alice  harm  it  would  do  to  put  that  idea  in- 

know  that  I  felt  these  new  neighbors  to  her  head." 
undesirable  because  a  little  inferior. 


NOBILITY 

True  worth  is  being,  not  seeming; 

In  doing,  each  day  that  goes  by, 
Some  little  good — not  in  the  dreaming 

Of  great  things  to  do  by  and  by, 
For  whatever  men  say  in  blindness, 

And  spite  of  the  fancies  of  youth, 
There's  nothing  so  kindly  as  kindness, 

And  nothing  so  royal  as  truth. 

We  get  back  our  mete  as  we  measure; 

We  cannot  do  wrong  and  feel  right; 
Nor  can  we  give  pain  and  gain  pleasure, 

For  justice  avenges  each  slight. 
The  air  for  the  wing  of  the  sparrow, 

The  bush  for  the  robin  and  wren, 
But  always  the  path  that  is  narrow 

And  straight  for  the  children  of  men. 

Through  envy,  through  malice,  through  hating 

Against  the  world  early  and  late, 
No  jot  of  our  courage  abating, 

Our  part  is  to  work  and  to  wait. 
And  slight  is  the  sting  of  his  trouble 

Whose  winnings  is  less  than  his  worth; 
For  he  who  is  honest  is  noble, 

Whatever  his  fortunes  or  birth. 
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OUR  OLDEST  CHURCH  ORGAN 


By  Rufus  E.  Deering 


The  oldest  church  organ  in  the 
United  States  stands  in  St.  John's 
Church,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  Back  of 
this  old  organ  is  an  interesting  his- 
tory for  in  1713  it  was  offered  to  the 
Brattle  Square  Church  in  Boston 
through  the  will  of  Thomas  Brattle, 
its  owner.  But  the  church  "with  all 
possible  respect  to  the  memory  of  our 
friend  and  benefactor  voted  that 
they  did  not  think  it  proper  to  use 
the  same  in  public  worship  of  God." 

The  organ  was  at  the  time  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  in  America. 
Mr.  Thomas  Brattle  had  bought  it 
in  England  and  had  it  installed  in 
his  home  where  he  could  enjoy  his 
'hobby  of  organ  music  and  entertain 
his  friends.  In  his  diary  for  May 
29,  1711,  a  Rev.  Joseph  Green  wrote : 
f"I  was  at  Mr.  Thomas  Brattle's— 
heard  the  organ  and  saw  strange 
things   in   a  microscope." 

When  the  Brattle  Square  Church, 
which   Mr.   Brattle  had  founded,  re- 


fused the  organ  it  went  to  King's 
Chapel  in  Boston  and  in  1714  the 
congregation  raised  a  sum  of  $200 
for  the  "maintenance  and  support 
of  the  organ  given  by  Thomas  Brat- 
tle." As  there  were  no  players  in 
Boston  it  was  necessary  to  send  to 
London  for  a  musician  where  one, 
J.  Redknap,  secured  the  services  of 
a  Londoner  to  come  and  play  the 
organ  at  a  salary  of  $150  a  year. 

The  organ  proved  so  popular  that 
by  1756  the  church  brought  over 
from  London  a  larger  one  to  use  in 
its  place  and  sold  the  Brattle  organ 
to  St.  Paul's  Church,  Newburyport, 
Mass.'  where  it  remained  in  use 
eighty  years  and  then  was  sold  to 
St.  John's  Church  in  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  Avhere  it  remains  in  use  to- 
day. Some  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  organ  but  it  remains 
the  first  orglan  introduced  in  the 
American  colonies  and  the  oldest  in 
America. 


ALL  GOING  THH  SAME  WAY 

"The  older  we  grow,  the  more  we  treasure  associations,  unless  we 
develop  hardening  of  our  enthusiasm.  We  get  out  of  a  thing  precisely 
what  we  pistj  into  it — no  more,  no  lesjs. 

"Your  fellowman  stands  ready  to  meet  you  half  way — he  is  travel- 
ing the  same  path  that  stretches  ribbon-like  full  into  the  face  of  the 
setting  sun.  Give  him  understanding — his  problems  are  yours.  Give 
him  half  a  chance.  Let  him  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  your  good  fellow- 
ship. You  will  find  the  mild-mannered  one  has  the  heart  of  a  lion — 
the  gruff  one  has  the  heart  of  a  poet. 

"Every  single  one  will  react  to  the  proper  agency. 

' '  And  all  these  travelers  who  smile  indulgently  over  our  quirks  and 
whims,  and  excuse  our  foibles  and  our  vanities,  are  making  the  journey 
easier  by  the  wizardy  of  good  fellowship." — Edwin  Marshall  Hadley. 
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WALDENSES 


(Selected) 


One  of  the  most  interesting  groups 
of  people  from  Europe  to  settle  in 
North  Carolina  was  that  of  the  Wal- 
denses,  a  considerable  and  important 
colony  of  them  coniinjg  here  from 
Northern  Italy  in  1893,  and  settling 
in  Burke  County,  on  the  Southern 
Railway,   near   Morganton. 

By  their  thrift,  energy  and  well 
applied  education  they  have  wrought 
splendidly  in  those  mountain  foot- 
hills. They  speak  English,  French 
and  Italian,  have  built  a  stone  like 
those  in  northern  Italy,  have  sever- 
al factories  and  a  splendid  communi- 
ty. They  have  a  large  public  high 
school,  of  stone.  Pastor  Ponse  and 
Mr.  Guigoa,  of  Valdese,  their  town, 
brought  a  group  of  adults  and  pupils 
to  Raleigh. 

The  Waldenses  are  spoken  of  as 
the  ' '  oldest  Protestants."  Since  1170 
they  have  "  endured  all  things,  suf- 
fered all  things."  They  are  in  the 
Italian  Alps  and  the  French  Alps, 
and  in  France  are  known  as  the 
"Vaudois."  The  capital  of  the  Ital- 
ian settlement  is  Torra  Felice.  There 
is   the   "'most   ancient    and   the   most 


evangelical  of  all  the  medieval  sects," 
as  a  great  writer  puts  it.  In  the  16th 
century  they  were  swept  into  the 
full  current  of  the  Reformation.  The 
founder  of  the  faith  was  Peter  Wal- 
do; or  Valdez.  They  were  subject- 
ed for  centuries  to  all  sorts  of  per- 
secution and  slaughter,  but  in  1685 
about  2,600  of  them  were  *  allowed 
to  leave  France  and  go  to  Switzer- 
land. They  are  ''a  fighting  folk  up- 
on occasion"  and  four  years  later 
600  of  them,  led  by  a  pastor  marched 
into  France  and  recaptured  their 
territory.  Later  Queen  Anne  of 
England  gave  them  a  yearly  grant 
or  subsidy,  and  then  Napoleon  the 
Great  granted  them  funds.  In  1816 
the  British  government  secured  for 
them  complete  religious  toleration 
and  built  a  college  in  the  heart  of 
their  territory.  An  ex-officer  of  the 
British  army  devoted  35  years  of 
his  life  to  their  service  and  estab- 
lished 120  schools. 

The  Waldenses  are  now  in  France, 
Italy,  as  far  south  as  Sicily ;  and  in 
Urujguay  and  Argentina  in  South 
America. 


A   RECIPE 

Take  one  whole  pound 

Of  Kindliness, 

And  stir  it  round 

With  thoughts  that  bless.. 

Plenty  of  Patience  makes  it  nice. 

Some  Fun  will  add  a  little  spice; 

Don't  weigh  out  love,  but  pour  it  in; 

Oil  of  good  cheer  will  grease  your  tin; 

Mix  well,  in  just  the  old-time  way, 

And  you'll  have  made  a  happy  day. 


— Selected 
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CHARACTER  WORTH  MORE  THAN 
STOCKS  AND  RONDS 

(Winston-Salem  Jounal) 


While  wealth  has  deserted  hun- 
dreds of  Winston-Salem  citizens,  as 
well  as  millions  in  other  parts  of 
America,  still  we  are  being*  remind- 
ed that  the  two  best  things  have  not 
been  lost — one  of  which  is  charac- 
ter, which  produces  the  right  kind 
of   friends. 

The  increasing  number  of  suicides 
in  this  country  is  causing  preachers 
and  laymen  to  remind  those  who 
have  been  caught  in  the  depression 
that  the  character  of  the  nation  is 
far  better  than  stocks  and  bonds. 
Friends  and  inner  happiness  will 
save  when  wealth  deserts.  It  is  not 
the  bright  happy  man  who  has  some- 
thing inside  of  himself  who  suicides. 
The  man  who  can  "walk  alone  and 
face  God  and  man  is  not  doing  so 
because  of  a  bank  note  in  his  pos- 
session that  looks  good  to  the  eye. 
Rather  because,  lacking  that,  he  has 
laid  up  for  himself  of  the  finer  and 
most  lasting  things  of  life.  A  friend 
is  better  than  a  bank  balance,  and 
a  good  name  is  far  superior  to  wealth 


of  any  size  or  nature. 

"We  have  seen  a  good  many 
crashes  these  past  two  years,"  says 
one  who  possesses  the  kind  of  char- 
acter to  be  desired,  "but  we  have  not 
seen  any  of  them  reach  below  the 
surface  Where  man  has  established 
a  faith  in  God,  in  himself  and  his 
fellow  man ;  what  is  carrying  indi- 
viduals and  nations  through  is  not 
the  cash  balance  or  trade  balance, 
but  character  that  reaches  far  be- 
low the  water  line  and  sustains 
Wjien  some  things  fail  utterly.  It 
is  a  time  for  the  natioin  to  save  its 
soul  and  other  thinjgs  will  take  care 
of   themselves. 

'"When  one  reads  of  failures  and 
sees  men  face  bankruptcy,  we  are 
wondering  if  they  have  a  sustain- 
ing force  that  may  be  depended  up- 
on in  a  bad  hour.  When  w'e  see 
men  smile  and  keep  going  in  spite 
of  losses  Are  know  they  have  some- 
thing that  reaches  far  and  remains 
established  amid  crashing  of  earth- 
ly things. 


THE  HEAVENLY  VOICE 

"And  if  the  heavenly  voice  hath  spoken, 

If  that  dread  whisper  all  my  soul  hath  stirred, 

I  dare  not  keep  a  silence  Thou  hast  broken, 

Henceforth  I  yearn  and  strive  to  tell  Thy  word. 

"What  if  I  give  all  to  that  endeavor? 

Youth  fade,  strength  perish,  life  itself  b>3  spent! 
I  shall  have  heard  the  voice  that  speaks  forever, 

And  dying  to  obey,  shall  die  content." 

— Anon. 
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FIVE  HUNDRED  CARNATIONS 


By  Marjorie  R.  Lusk 


Isabel  Holmes  stretched  out  a  deli, 
eate  hand  and  languidly  reached  for 
the  mail  which  the  maid  had  just 
brought  up  to  her  room  on  the  dain- 
ty breakfast  tray.  Though  there  was 
no  reason  why  Isabel,  who  was  in  the 
best  of  health  and  spirits,  should 
really  breakfas  in  bed,  yet  she  was 
doing  it  anyway. 

Isabel's  mother,  who  abhorred  and 
thoroughly  disapproved  all  such  small 
luxuries  in  living  and  who  never 
permitted  them  in  her  house  while 
she  was  at  home,  happened  to  be 
away  for  a  few  days,  leaving  the  big 
house  and  its  carefully  trained  ser- 
vants'to  her  eighteen-year-old  daugh- 
ter. 

This  was  the  first  morning  of  her 
mother's  absence  and  Isabel  had  de- 
cided to  exert  her  prerogative  as 
mistress  and  have  her  breakfast 
brought  up  to  her  room,  while  she 
remained  in  bed.  The  letters  on  the 
tray  were  an  afterthought  of  the 
maid,  who  had  served  in  other  homes 
where  breakfast  in  bed  was  an  ordi- 
nary  occurrence. 

Mrs.  Holmes  had  departed  the  day 
before,  leaving  instuctions  for  her 
daughter  to  open  and  to  answer  all 
of  her  personal  mail  for  the  first 
week  that  she  was  away.  She  her- 
self would  be  home  at  the  end  of  the 
second  week  and  would  attend  to  the 
mail  accumulating  the  second  half 
of  her  absence. 

Isabel  opened  and  read  several  of 
the  letters,  when'  she  had  finished 
her  luxurious  breakfast,  and  laid 
them  aside  to  answer  later  in  the 
day.      ""Reedsburg,"    she    read    aloud 


the  postmark  on  the  outside  of  an 
unimpressive  looking  missive,  in  a 
speculative  manner.  "Whoever  does 
mother  know  in  a  little  place  like 
that,  way  out  in  the  desert?"  she 
asked  herself.  "Well,  I  can  only 
satisfy  my  curiosity,  by  opening  and 
reading  the  letter  from  unknown 
parts. " 

This  she  proceeded  to  do,  but  the 
look  of  curiosity  on  her  face  was 
rapidly  replaced  by  one  of  wonder 
and  of  pity,  before  she  had  finished 
the  epistle.  In  utter  dismay,  she  read 
the  following: 

"I  wish  you  would  find  it  in  your 
power  to  come,  yourself,  and  bring 
the  carnations  which  you  have  prom- 
ised to  our  three  struggling  little 
churches  on  the  desert  for  Mother's 
Day.  I  want  you  to  see  for  your- 
self some  of  the  poverty-stricken  lit- 
tle children  who  tramp  down,  each 
Sunday,  the  many  miles  from  their 
rude  homes  in  the  old  mining  section 
to  attend  church  and  Sunday  School. 
T  feel  sure  that  your  interest  and 
sympathy  would  be  stirred,  could 
you  but  make  the  acquaintance  of 
some  of  our  needy  little  people.  Mr. 
Stevens  and  I  will  be  delighted  be- 
yond measure  to  have  you  with  us 
for  a  couple  of  days,  if  you  feel 
that  you  can  come.  I  Avill  promise 
you  that  Home  Missions  will  take  on 
a  vital  and  significant  importance  to 
you;  that  the  Avork  will  never  again 
look  the  same  to  you,  after  having 
made  a  personal  acquaintance  Avith 
the  work  Ave  are  trying  to  do 
here  among  the  needy  ones  on  this 
field  which  has  been  so  neglected  in 
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the  past.  I  have  promised  a  carna- 
tion to  every  child  and  to  every 
mother.  A  great  number  of  the 
children  have  never  seen  a  carnation 
and  the  Mother's  Day  flower,  to 
most  of  their  parents,  is  but  a  mem- 
ory of  long  ago,  when  they  lived 
within  the  portals  of  civilization." 

Isabel  sat  up  straight  in  bed.  "So 
mother  has  left  me  with  a  Home  Mis- 
sionary commission,  while  she  is 
gone.  It  will  take  a  good  part  of 
my  allowance  to  get  five  hundred 
carnations  but  if  mother  has  prom- 
ised them,  why  they  will  have  to  be 
bought,  I  suppose.  And  that  speedily, 
too,  for  Mother's  Day  is  approach- 
ing very  rapidly.  I  wish  that  moth- 
er could  have  been  here  on  that  day, 
but  since  she  can  not,  why,  I  will 
have  to  do  my  best  to  fulfill  her 
various  commissions  and  try  not  to 
miss  having  her  with  me  so  much 
as  to   spoil  the   day. 

;She  sprang  out  of  bed,  with  all 
plans  for  a  luxurious  morning  in 
bed  forgotten,  and  went  hurriedly 
to  draw  the  water  for  her  morning 
bath.  "I  must  order  those  carna- 
tions right  away,  if  I  do  not  want 
to  get  held  up  at  the  last  moment  and 
pay  two  prices.  I  guess  that  fate 
has  decided  to  give  something  to 
little  Isabel  to  do,  so  as  to  keep  her 
busy  and  out  of  mischief,  while  her 
mother  is  gone." 

('Hni,"  she  mused,  as  she  went 
down  to  the  telephone,"  this  is  Fri- 
day and  not  any  time  to  be  lost  be- 
fore Sunday,  if  those  carnations  are 
to   get   there." 

Sitting  down  at  the  instrument, 
Isabel  dialed  first  one  florist  and 
then  another.  After  a  few  sen- 
tences with  each  one,  she  hung  up, 
with  an  exclamation  of  utter  dismay. 
Each  florist  had  said,  decidedly,  "It 


is  too  late  to  send  carnations  to 
Reedsburg.  We  cannot  promise  to 
get  them  there  and  will  not  under- 
take the  sale." 

"Whatever  can  I  do?  Mother 
has  promised  and  she  must  have 
thought  it  important  that  thty  be 
sent.  No  member  of  the  Holmes 
family  has  ever  broken  his  word  yet, 
and  I  guess  that  it  is  now  up  to  me 
to  see  that  mother's  promise  is  kept. 
But  how  can  I  get  them  to  Eeeds- 
burg  in  time?" 

She  went  over  to  the  desk  and 
pulled  out  an  automobile  map  of  the 
state  and  looked  carefully  for  the 
town  of  Reedsburg.  It  was  not  on  a 
railroad,  she  found,  but  there  was  an 
automobile  road,  in  doubtful  condi- 
tion, which  went  through  the  place. 
Isabel  shrugged  her  shoulders;  then 
announced  philosophically,  "I  have 
a  notion  that  I  will  have  to  fill  moth- 
er's place  by  driving  up  on  the  des- 
ert and  delivering  those  five  hun- 
dred carnations  in  person.  Since 
mother  is  not  to  be  at  home  with  me, 
it  will  be  a  lonely  day  at  best.  This 
Mrs.  Stevens  is  certainly  very  cord- 
ial and  anxious  that  somebody  come 
up  there.  It  might  furnish  me  with 
a  thrill  or  two,  to  brighten  my  jaded 
existence,  seeing  how  the  mining 
half  really  live,"  she  added,  mis- 
chievously, again  scanning  the  auto- 
mobile map  and  computing  the  dis- 
tance  carefully. 

"Well,  I  will  have  to  start  early 
tomorrow  if  I  am  to  get  there  in 
time.  No  more  late  breafasts  in  bed 
for  me,  it  appears.  That  means  that 
I  will  have  to  go  and  buy  the  carna- 
tions today,  pack  up  my  few  things, 
get  an  extra  tire  for  the  car  and  be 
ready   early   tomorrow    morning." 

The  telephone  rang  as  she  sat 
there.     She   lifted   the  receiver  from 
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the  hook  and  answered,  "Oh,  yes, 
Mary  Lou,  it  would  be  lovely  to 
spend  Sunday  with  you.  You  are  an 
angel  to  have  thought  of  me  being 
here  alone,  but  I  cannot  come  as  I 
am  departing  early  tomorrow  on  a 
home  missionary  enterprise.  You  did 
not  know  that  I  was  interested  in 
Home  Missions?  Well,  neither  did 
I  realize  the  fact,  but  mother  has 
gone  and  a  commission  has  fallen  to 
my  lot,  to  carry  some  floAvers  up  to 
the  desert  country.  That  is  the  on- 
ly way  in  which  they  will  get  there 
and  I  cannot  let  my  mother's  prom- 
ise fall  through,  no  matter  how  dull 
the  prospect  appears  to  me.  Well, 
thank  you,  Mary  Lou,  and  I  will  see 
you  Monday  and  tell  you  of  my  ad- 
ventures in  unknown  parts,  if  I  have 
any." 

"That's  just  the  way  things  hap- 
pen," Isabel  thought,  as  she  went  to 
get  her  own  pretty  roadster  from  the 
garage.  "I  could  have  had  a  lovely 
day  with  Mary  Lou,  but  it  is  not  to 
be.     Home  Mission  for  me!" 

She  made  a  wry  face  and  backed 
the  machine  from  the  big  garage.  "I 
will  hurry  and  get  those  flowers 
right  away,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
delay,  and  perhaps  I  can  have  time 
to  attend  that  tea  this  afernoon. 
Mercy  me,"  she  added,  looking  at 
her  wrist  watch,  "it  is  almost  noon, 
already.  Time  goes  speedily  when  a 
person  stays  in  bed.  Perhaps  I'll 
miss  that  tea  after  all." 

Isabel  went  to  one  place  after  an- 
other, carefully  piloting  her  car  in 
and  out  of  the  traffic  which  eddied 
and  thronged  along  Broadway.  At 
the  first  place  the  cost  was  prohibi- 
tive to  her,  considering  the  fact  that 
she  was  paying  for  the  flowers  out 
of  her  own  allowance.  At  the  sec- 
ond place  the  blossoms  did  not  look 


very  fresh  and  she  hesitated  to  risk 
taking  them  up  to  the  hot,  dry  des- 
ert. She  called  at  several  shops,  not 
finding  what  she  wanted,  but  at  last, 
in  a  smaller  shop  on  a  side  street, 
she  found  the  requisite  number  of 
white  carnations.  "I  think  that  you 
had  better  put  in  one  hundred  red 
ones,  too,"  she  ordered.  "Those 
people  on  the  desert,  whose  mothers 
are  here,  would  like  to  wear  the  red 
ones,  just  as  we  do. "  The  florist 
offered  to  carry  the  huge  box  out  to 
her  car  and  Isabel  accepted  gladly, 
for  she  had  left  her  car  in  a  parking 
space  almost  a  block  away. 

She  felt  weak  and  faint  as  she  left 
the  shop,  but  as  she  glanced  at  her 
watch  she  realized  the  erason,  for  it 
was  four  thirty  and  she  had  entirely 
forgotten  her  lunch.  After  seeing 
that  the  flowers  were  safely  stowed 
away  in  the  rear  of  the  car,  she 
went  over  to  a  tea  room  next  door 
and  ordered  a  substantial  lunch.  In 
half  an  hour,  with  a  good,  warm 
lunch  inside,  Isabel  felt  better  and 
ready  for  the  last  errand  before 
leaving  for  home.  She  looked  at  the 
bright  array  of  candies,  done  up  in 
their  pretty  Mother's  Day  packages. 
"I  am  g'oing  to  get  a  couple  boxes 
and  take  them  along,  too,  as  my  own 
contribution.  What  is  a  holiday 
without  a  box  of  candy?" 

By  dint  of  careful  driving  she 
reached  the  auto  supply  shop  and 
procured  the  extra  tire  just  before 
closing  time.  '''Well,  1  am  ready  at 
last,  but  no  extra  social  affairs  for 
me  today,  much  as  I  would  like  to 
see  the  bunch.  I  am  going  to  pack  my 
bag  and  go  to  bed  early,  so  as  to  be 
up  and  off  by  five  o'clock  and  get 
over  part  of  the  heat  of  the  desert 
before  noon." 

Laughinglv    she    ordered   breakfast 
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for  five  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
set  a  long  unused  alarm  clock  beside 
her  dainty  bed  and  "was  soon  asleep, 
though  her  dreams  that  night  were 
peopled  with  long  arrays  of  spotless 
white  carnations,  nodding  from  the 
tops  of  giant  stems.  These  flowers 
she  appeared  to  be  giving  out  to 
countless  ragged  children,  who  fol- 
lowed her  with  thin,  outstretched 
hands.  All  was  noise,  suddenly,  and 
confusion,  and  Isabel  awoke  to  the 
whirring  of  her  alarm  clock.  It  was 
five  o'clock  and  time  to  get  up. 

The  maid  had  a  delicious,  hot 
breakfast  in  readiness  for  her  when 
she  slipped  down  stairs  to  the  break- 
fast room.  "Good-bye  Marie,"  Isa- 
bel said  gaily,  as  she  backed  the  car 
out  of  the  garage,  ''I  am  off  to 
Reedsburg,  to  an  unknown  and  un- 
unexploreed  country,  but  I  will  be 
back  on  Monday.  I  did  not  expect 
to  be  taking  any  such  trip  but  it 
must  be  taken,  it  appears,  so  I  am 
off."  She  waved  her  hand  to  the 
faithful  Marie,  as  she  drove  out  of 
the  yard  and  onto  the  street.  Marie 
answered  with  a  flutter  of  her  white 
apron. 

The  long  miles  slipped  under  the 
wheels  of  the  clever  little  roadster 
with  swift,  sure  succession.  Before 
she  realized  the  fact,  Isabel  was  in 
the  foothills  of  the  mountains  which 
surrounded  the  wide  stretches.  She 
must  stop  for  lunch  before  she  reach- 
ed the  summit,  for  there  was  a 
chance  that  there  would  be  no  eat- 
ing places  on  the  other  side.  Draw- 
ing up  at  a  tiny  filling  station,  with 
its  inviting  lunch  counter,  she  switch- 
ed off  the  ignition  and  climbed  from 
the  car  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  "How 
far  is  it  to  Reedsburg?"  she  asked 
the  Avoman  at  the  stand,  as  she 
munched   a   generous     sandwich    and 


drained  a  cup  of  hot  chocolate. 

"Well,  you  have  three  hours  of 
driving  from  here.  The  roads  are 
not  what  one  would  call  pleasant,  on 
the  other  side,  or  you  could  make  it 
in  better  time.  It's  a  good  thing  that 
a  spell  of  cooler  weather  has  come, 
or  I  would  not  advise  you  to  drive 
on  there  alone,"  the  woman  answer- 
ed, Avith  a  sharp  glance  at  Isabel's 
pretty  tailored  suit  and  at  the  evi- 
dently prosperous  and  Avell  cared  for 
roadster   standing   behind   her. 

"Oh,  I  am  used  to  all  kinds  of 
roads  and  I  can  change  a  tire  or 
tinker  A\ith  a  refractory  engine  like 
an  expert,"  Isabel  replied,  lightly, 
climbing  into  the  faithful  little  car 
and  starting  the  engine. 

Around  the  winding  road,  the  car 
at  last  reached  the  summit.  Below, 
in  a  haze  of  golden  light  and  shadow, 
lay  the  trackless  desert,  gleaming  in 
the  sun. 

' '  Tavo  and  a  half  hours  more,  bar- 
ring any  tire  trouble,  and  we  Avill  be 
at  our  destination.  A  long  trip,  just 
to  deliA^er  some  carnations  for  Moth- 
er's Day,  but  it  had  to  be  done." 

She  AA-as  on  the  desert,  speeding 
along  over  roads  Avhich  were  intoler- 
able in  places.  "Good  little  Becky," 
Isabel  addressed  her  car,  "you  are 
doing  nobly,"  as  the  roadster  gath- 
ered momentum  and  pulled  safely 
through  a  sandy  stretch,  Avhere  the 
AATind  had  almost  buried  the  road  un- 
der a  bank  of  sand. 

There  AA^as  not  a  house  to  be  seen. 
Occasionally  a  jackrabbit  scurried  to 
coA'er  under  a  bunch  of  mesquite,  and 
once  Isabel  rubbed  liar  eyes  Avith 
the  back  of  her  hand,  sure  that  she 
had  seen  two  slinking  coyotes  disap- 
pearing into  a   sandy  gulch. 

"  I  am  glad  that  it  is  mid-day  and 
that  Becky  is  in  good  condition,"  she 
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told  herself.  "I  would  not  want  to 
get  caught  here  in  the  night,  alone." 
As  if  in  answer  the  little  ear  hum- 
med along.  She  crossed  a  straggling 
road  leading  back  into  the  hills. 
''To  the  Mines,"  read  a  battered 
sign. 

"I  must  be  fairly  close  to  the  city 
of  Reedsburg,"  Isabel  told  herself, 
for  Mrs.  Stevens  said  the  children 
came  in  from  the  mines  to  the  Sun- 
day school."  Coming  around  a  rise 
in  the  desert,  several  miles  ahead, 
could  be  seen  the  straggling  build- 
ings of  a  small  town,  nestled  against 
the  hills  on  one  side  of  the  arid  land- 
scape. 

In  a  few  moments  Isabel  had 
reached  this  outpost  of  civilization 
on  the  edge  of  the  desert  hills.  She 
shuddered,  as  she  drove  slowly 
through  the  one  main  street  of  the 
vilage.  Hardly  a  tree  was  to  be  seen, 
anywhere.  Tbe  sun  would  beat 
down,  unmercifully,  on  a  hot  day. 

At  one  end  of  the  street  stood  a 
weather-beaten,  frame  building  with 
a  tower,  which  Isabel  identified  at 
once  as  the  church.  Beside  it  was 
a  tiny  shanty,  with  a  feeble  little 
tree  struggling  for  existence  in  the 
yard.  A  ragged  little  boy  was  turn- 
ing in  at  the  gate.  He  stopped  at 
sight  of  the  car  and  stared,  silently. 
Isabel  drew  up  and  got  down  from 
the  car,  opening  the  back  to  take  a 
glimpse  at  the  huge  box  of  flowers. 
"Is  this  the  parsonage?"  she  asked 
the  little  fellow. 

Pie  grinned  and  answered  shyly, 
"This  here  is  where  the  preacher  and 
his  lady  lives.  They  let  its  come  and 
look  in  their  fine  house  on  Saturdays 
and  after  school  in  the  week  time." 
A  parsonage!  Isabel  felt  a  little 
sick  as  she  looked  more  closely  at 
the   tiny,    shabby    building,    with   its 


lone  tree  standing  guard  in  the 
meager  front  yard.  Following  her 
ragged  little  escort,  she  knocked  at 
the   door. 

The  door  opened  and  a  cheery, 
bright  faced  young  woman  looked 
out.  She  was  immaculately  dressed 
in  a  cheap  print  dress  and  had  a 
broken  toy  in  her  hand.  Stretching 
out  the  other  hand,  she  seemed  to 
draw  Isabel  into  the  charm  of  her 
pleasing  personality. 

"And  who  are  you,  my  dear?"  she 
asked,   smiling. 

"I  am  Isabel  Holmes.  My  moth- 
er was  not  there  when  you  wrote 
about  the  carnations  for  Mother's 
Day,  so  I  got  them  and  brought 
them,  as  it  was  too  late  to  send  them 
by  mail." 

A  glorious  smile  played  over  Mrs. 
Stevens'  face.  "Oh,  we  are  to  have 
the  carnations  after  all.  My  dear 
child!  To  think  of  your  driving  all 
those  miles  alone  just  to  brino-  the 
flowers  that  your  mother  had  prom- 
ised. You  must,  indeed,  be  interest- 
ed in  the  Home  Mission  field." 

"I  was  not  so  very  interested,"' 
Isabel  answered  honestly,  "because  T 
did  not  know  so  very  much  about  it. 
Mother  often  goes  to  the  meetings 
and  comes  home  enthused  over  the 
needs,  but  I  have  never  been,  so  I 
do  not  know  much  about  it.  I  never 
dreamed  that  there  really  were 
churches  like  this  one.  I  am  so  glad 
that  I  came." 

"We  will  go  out  and  get  the  flow- 
ers and  I  will  sort  out  the  bunches 
Avhile  you  lie  down  and  rest  for  an 
hour.  Then  perhaps  you  would  like 
to  go  with  me,"  little  Mrs.  Stevans 
replied,  '"to  deliver  a  few  to  the 
parishioners  who  cannot  come  to  the 
services  tomorrow." 

"Indeed   I   will,"   Isabel    answered 
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with  perfect  sincerity.  The  charm 
and  youth  of  her  hostess  completely 
intrigued  Isabel.  She  had  never  im- 
agined a  frontier  preacher's  wife  to 
be  so  youthful  and  so  attractive  as 
Mrs.  Stevens  was  proving  herself  to 
be. 

Mrs.  Stevens  ushered  her  into  a 
tiny,  immaculate  bedroom,  gay  with 
chintz  curtains  and  drapes.  The  floor 
was  covered  with  linoleum,  in  a  har- 
monious, matching  shade.  Isabel  look- 
ed about  her  with  wonder.  It  was 
so  different  from  what  she  had  ex- 
pected to  see  inside  the  humble  lit- 
tle parsonage.  Her  hostess  spread 
out  an  expressive  little  hand  and 
said,  "The  linoleum  came  in  a  Christ- 
mas box  from  your  mother's  sociecy. 
My  sheets  and  pillow  slips,  did  too. 
You  know,  we  only  had  one  pair  of 
sheets  and  it  was  hard  to  keep  them 
presentable  for  company,  but  the 
missionary  society  sent  me  a  dozen 
sheets  in  the  Christmas  box,  with 
slips  to  match.  So  I  have  no  trouble 
now  in  making  my  guests  comfort- 
able. The  chintz  came,  too,  in  the 
same  box.  I  cannot  be  grateful 
enough  to  the  society  in  your  moth- 
er's  church,   Miss   Holmes." 

Isabel  reached  out  an  impulsive 
hand  as  she  removed  coat  and  hat. 
''Please  call  me  Isabel,"  she  said,  to 
her  own  astonishment.  "It  seems  as 
if  we  might  not  be  so  very  far  apart 
in  age,  though  T  must  confess  that 
our  outlook  on  life  has  not  been  the 
same.  Just  watch  me  change, 
though !" 

Mrs.  Stevens  went  back  to  the  lit- 
tle living  room  to  her  other  guest, 
who  was  amusing  himself  by~  walk- 
ing slowly  about  the  room  and  look- 
ing at  the  pictures  upon  the  wall 
and  occasionally  reaching  out  a  dir- 
ty little  hand  to  touch  the  voile  cur- 


tains, swaying  at  the  windows. 

"I  came  back,  Miss  Stevens,  just 
like  you  said  I  could,  to  look,"  small 
Timmy  Watkins  announced. 

'"Yes,  indeed,  I  am  glad  to  have 
you,  and  you  might  like  to  play  with 
some  of  these  toys  which  I  keep  in 
this  box  for  the  boys  who  come  to 
see  me,"  his  benefactor  answered. 

Timmy  gave  a  whoop  of  joy.  "I'm 
glad  I  walked  in  from  the  mines  to 
see  you,"  he  cried,  spreading  the  con- 
tents of  the  precious  box  of  second 
hand  toys  on  the  floor  and  sitting- 
down  to  enjoy   them  at  his  leisure. 

In  an  hour  Mrs.  Stevens  called 
Isabel,  who  arose  rested  and  refresh- 
ed and  ready  for  a  closer  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Reedsburg  parish.  Tim- 
my was  still  busy  with  the  toys.  He 
looked  up  shyly  to  address  Isabel, 
however.  ''Did  you  ever  see  such 
grand  things  to  play  with  in  yer 
life?"  he  asked  rapturously. 

A  mist  came  into  Isabel's  keen  eyes 
as  she  looked  at  the  worn  and  faded 
toys.  "They  surely  are  grand,  Tim- 
my," she  answered  sloAvly,  "and  I 
am  glad  that  you  have  the  chance  to 
play  with  them  here."  In  her  heart, 
she  was  already  listing  a  selection  of 
playthings  to  be  sent  to  the  Stevens 
home,  as  soon  as  she  should  reach  the 
city. 

''We  will  go  first  to  the  hospital 
and  take  two  of  these  bouquets  of 
lovely  carnations,"  Mrs.  Stevens  told 
her.  "It  is  not  far  and  a  sick  per- 
son needs   flowers   so   badly." 

Not  more  than  two  short  blocks 
away  in  the  straggling  village,  Isa- 
bel and  her  guide  came  upon  a  barn- 
like looking  structure  which  proved 
to  be  the  hospital.  It  was  rough  and 
gloomy  inside.  Isabel  shuddered  once 
more  as  she  walked  down  the  dark 
hall.     "However  can  thev  bear   it?" 
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she  asked  herself. 

Mrs.  Stevens  led  the  way  into  a 
ward  at  one  end  of  the  building.  It 
belonged  to  the  children,  and  four 
white,  pinched  little  faces  looked  up, 
with  wide,  dark  eyes,  at  Isabel.  One 
little  fellow  waved  a  small  crutch,  in 
his  excitement,  as  he  spied  the  bou- 
qut  of  carnations.  A  shaft  of  sun- 
light brightened  each  tiny  face  as 
Mrs.  Stevens  placed  the  flowers  on 
a  table  where  all  chould  see.  "I  am 
going  to  give  you  each  one  to  smell 
of  and  to  hold,"  Mrs.  Stevens  said, 
giving  Isabel  the  four  flowers  to  pass 
around. 

"Say  the  name,  please,"  a  dark- 
haired  little  boy  begged,  and  Isabel 
answered  gently,  "Carnations!  I 
have  brought  them  for  Mother's 
Day.' 

"Ain't  never  had  no  mother  as  I 
can  remmber,  but  my,  I'm  sure  glad 
to  get  a  car-na-tion,"  he  answered, 
promptly,  b-vryir^g  his  nose  in  the 
spicy  flower." 

Isabel  would  have  liked  to  linger, 
but  Mrs.  Stevens  said,  "Good-bje, 
children,  for  today.  We  must  leave 
the  other  bunch  in  the  men's  ward 
and  some  with  old  Mrs.  Perkins,  who 
is  the  only  woman  patient  here." 

Dark,  swarthy  faces  brightened 
and  shone  with  an  inner  light,  as 
Mrs.  Stevens  and  Isabel  carried  the 
other  boquet  of  flowers  into  the  big 
room.  They  were  the  only  bright 
spot  in  the  huge  place. 

"Not  a  floAver  in  the  whole  build- 
ing, save  the  carnations,"  Isabel  told 
herself.     "How  perfectly  terrible!" 

'Thank  you,  ma'am,  thank  you," 
murmured  one  burly  miner,  gazing 
steadily  at  the  flowers.  "The  pain 
is  less  already." 

Three  choice  carnations  Mrs.  Ste- 
vens  saved  to  take  into  the  little  room 


which  housed  old  Mrs.  Perkins.  Isa- 
bel followed  thoughtfully. 

Mrs.  Perkins  looked  up  brightly. 
She  was  a  thin,  white-haired  old 
lady,  with  bright  black  eyes.  Her 
hands,  with  the  marks  of  a  lifetime 
of  toil,   lay   upon   the   coverlet. 

"Sakes  alive,"  she  said,  "if  it  ain't 
carnations  like  I  used  to  grow  back 
home,  only  never  such  nice  ones  as 
that.  Takes  me  back  to  the  days 
when  I  was  young  and  well  and  tend- 
ing my   own   flowerbed.' ' 

"How  are  you  today?"  Mrs.  Ste- 
vens asked,  placing  the  carnations 
within  reach  of  the  feeble  old  hands. 

"Oh,  'bout  the  same.  The  doctor 
says  'twon't  be  long  now  before  I'll 
be  going  home  where  I  won 't  suffer 
any  more.  And  I  am  ready  to  go, 
Mrs.  Stevens,  thanks  to  you  and  the 
Reverend." 

"What  if  I  had  not  come?"  Isabel 
asked  herself,  as  they  left  old  Mrs. 
Perkins  and  made  their  way  outside 
the  dingy  and  dispiriting  building. 
She  drew  a  long  breath  and  turned 
suddenly   to   her   companion. 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Stevens,  I  had  no  idea, 
really,  of  what  people  like  you  were 
doing  in  the  world.  Just  the  help 
you  have  given  Mrs.  Perkins  and  the 
sick  little  children  makes  your  work 
worth  Avhile,  does  it  not?" 

Little  Mrs.  Stevens  slipped  a 
friendly  arm  through  that  of  her 
guest  and  answered,  "Oh,  helping 
them  is  such  a  small  part  of  our 
work.  It  would  take  you  many  days 
to  meet  and  to  get  acquainted  with 
our  widely  separated  parishioners. 
Peal  circuit  riding  it  is  for  us  both, 
but  Ave  would  not  exchange  our  work 
here  for  any  other  in  a  more  lucra- 
tive field.  No,  indeed,  the  people 
need  us  and  we  are  glad  to  stay." 

"Now,"   she    continued,   cheerfully, 
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"we  must  get  some  more  of  the 
flowers  and  take  them  to  the  church. 
I  will  put  them  in  bouquets  and  then 
each  person  can  carry  one  away  af- 
ter the  service.  While  you  were 
asleep,  Mr.  Stevens  took  part  of  them 
out  to  the  three  small  churches  on 
the  desert,  where  we  have  organized 
Sunday  schools.  The  children  will 
find  the  flowers  there,  too,  when  they 
come  tomorrow.  You  cannot  know 
how  I  feared  that  we  would  have  to 
disappoint  them,  when  the  mail  came 
in   this   noon   and   no   flowers   came." 

Isabel  never  forgot  those  next  few 
tours  at  Reedsburg.  Need  such  as 
she  had  never  believed  possible  came 
to  her  attention  from  all  sides.  In 
after  years  she  had  but  to  close  her 
eyes  to  see  again  the  weather-beaten 
church,  with  its  bare  floors  and  rude 
benches,  some  of  them  without  backs ; 
the  brave  little  choir  of  children  in 
their  white  cotton  robes,  fashioned 
out  of  Indianhead  and  concealing  all 
manner  of  disreputable  garments  be- 
neath; the  eager,  listening  congrega- 
tion, their  faces  alight  as  they  look 
ed  at  the  bright  bouquets  of  carna- 
tions nodding  around  the  altar;  the 
spirit  of  intense,  listening  hunger,  as 
they  listened  to  the  pastor's  words 
of  help  and  exhortation. 

And  then,  the  intense  gratitude  of 
the  congregation,  as  they  filed  past 
at  the  close  of  the  services  and  each 
one  received  a  snowy  carnation  or 
a  red  one,  as  the  case  might  be.  The 
boxes  of  candy  Isabel  left  for  Mrs. 
Stevens  to  divide  as  she  saw  fit 
among  the  young  people  at  their 
weekly  party  at  the  parsonage. 
"Some  of  them,"  that  young  woman 
told  Isabel,  "have  never  seen  the  in- 
side of  a  box  of  candy  such  as  you 
have  brought.  We  do  not  have  to  go 
to   other  lands   to   meet   the  frontier. 


It  is  right  here  every  day  with  us." 

Every  carnation  was  gone  at  last 
and  the  tired  members  of  the  parson- 
age home  had  sought  their  rest,  for 
Isabel  would  be  starting  early  the 
next  day. 

While  the  family  were  breakfast- 
ing frugally  next  morning,  a  rap 
came  at  the  door,  and  there  stood  a 
little  girl  from  the  mines,  three  miles 
away,  holding  in  her  hand  two  car- 
nations. She  held  them  out  mutely 
to  Mrs.  Stevens,  who  asked,  in  sur- 
prise, "Why,  Carrie — Avhy  have  you 
brought  these  to  me?" 

Carrie  twisted  one  side  of  a  rag- 
ged dress  and  answered,  with  low- 
ered eyes,  "Well,  Ave  had  four  chil- 
dren at  our  house  and  we  each  got  a 
flower  and  ma  said,  last  night,  that 
We  had  taken  all  the  flowers  from 
the  church  and  not  left  any  for  you, 
so  I  brought  you  back  mine  and  Tim- 
my's.  He  said  that  he  was  seeing 
enough  fine  things  at  your  house  to 
do   without    a   flower   himself." 

Mrs.  Stevens  turned  to  Isabel. 
"How  would  you  like  to  open  one  of 
the  boxes  you  brought  me  and  send 
back  a  little  treat  to  Timmv  and  the 
others  ?" 

"Oh,  that  will  be  a  perfect  end 
to  my  lovely  stay  with  you,"  Isabel 
answered  with  shining  eyes.  "But 
it  is  not  the  end  for  me,  just  the  be- 
ginning. From  now  on  you  and  Car- 
rie and  Timmv  and  all  the  others  can 
consider  that  you  have  a  branch 
representative  in  the  city.  I  will  not 
let  one  holiday  escape  from  now  on. 
There  will  be  a  good  many  sur- 
prises," she  finished,  turning  to  Car- 
rie, Avho  was  listening  with  open 
wonder. 

"Yes,  there  will  be  something  nice 
every  single  month!  And  Isabel 
kept  her  word ! 
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TOD'S  DECORATION  DAY 

By  Ella  Waterfcury  Gardner 


Ted,  Tad  and  Tod  Cutler  rose  ear- 
ly on  Decoration  Day.  It  was  going 
to  be  a  busy,  busy  day  for  all  three 
boys.  They  brought  out  their  flags 
and  decorated  the  front  porch.  Then 
breakfast  was  ready. 

After  a  hastily  eaten  breakfast 
Ted  put  on  his  chaps  and  sombrero 
and  ran  out  to  saddle  his  pony.  Tad 
put  on  his  Boy  Scout  uniform  and 
high  boots.  But  Tod,  the  youngest 
of  the  three  brothers,  ranging  in  ages 
from  ten  to  twelve,  lingered  for  a 
moment  in  the  kitchen.  While  the 
quickest  and  keenest-eyed  of  the 
bunch,  he  yet  seemed  the  most  quiet 
and  thoughtful  at  this  particular 
time. 

"You  and  grandpa  going  in  to 
Denver  to  the  parade,  aren't  you, 
M other?"  he  finally  questioned. 

Mrs.  Cutler,  a  girlish  appearing 
woman,  looked  at  Tod  soberly.  'Tod," 
she  answered,  "I  just  can't  make  it. 
My  head-ache  is  getting  worse.  I'll 
have  to  give  it  up.  I  don't  mind — 
myself.  But  poor  grandpa  is  going 
to  be  so  disappointed.  Your  great 
grandfather — coming  clear  doAvn  here 
from  the  mountains — on  purpose  to 
see  the  parade!  I  can't  bear  to  have 
him  miss  it.  I  declare,  I  don't  know 
how  to  manage !" 

Tod  didn't  answer  anything.  He 
turned  slowly  around  on  his  heel 
and  went  out  in  the  yard  where  his 
two  brothers  were.  "Say,"  he  be- 
gan bluntly,  "just  how  are  we  going  to 
manage  this  thing?  Dad's  away. 
And  mother  has  a  headache.  And 
great-grandpa's  here  expecting  to  go 
to  that  parade  in  Denver.  Looks  like 
— thinjgs  are  sort  of  up  to  us.     How 


'bout  it?" 

Ted,  throwing  the  saddle  on  his 
pony,  spoke  up  at  once.  "Well, 
don't  count  on  me  taking  him.  Been 
planning  on  this  horse-back  picnie 
up  the  canyon  for  the  last  two  weeks. 
You  know  it,  too.  It'd  sure  make 
the  other  fellows  sore  if  I  went  back 
on  them  now.     Nothing  doing." 

Tad  spoke  up,  although  not  quite 
so  vehemently  as  his  brother.  ' '  Tough 
luck.  But  I  don't  see  how  it's  up  to 
me  to  help  out.  I  don't  care  for  that 
hot  old  Decoration  Day  parade.  And 
have  to  go  clear  to  Denver  to  see  it. 
It's  the  bunk.  Some  of  us  scouts 
been  planning  on  this  hike  up  over 
the  Hogback  since  spring.  Can't  he 
go  with  one  of  the  neighbors?" 

Tod  didn't  say  a  word.  His  face 
was  long  and  serious.  He  had  plan- 
ned to  go  fishing  with  some  of  his 
cronies  up  Clear  Creek.  There  wasn't 
any  trout  up  Clear  Creek.  But  Tod 
was  the  optomistic  kind  and  a  born 
fisherman.     He  gulped   a   little   now. 

As  he  went  back  towards  the  house 
he  found  grandpa  walking  up  and 
down  on  the  porch,  his  cane  rap-tap- 
ping  briskly.  His  face  was  beaming 
with  happiness.  His  faded  blue  eyes 
sparkled  like  like  a  boy's.  "Great 
day — greatest  in  all  the  year,"  he 
was  saying  to  Tod  as  he  drew  near. 
"That'll  be  a  parade  worth  seeing, 
mark  my  word,  young  man.  Why, 
when  I  was  a  boy,  going  to  see  a 
parade  was  an  event  we  looked  for- 
ward to  a  long  way  ahead — and  re- 
membered a.  long  time  afterwards, 
too.  And  you  boys  not  going?  too 
bad  !  Too  bad  !  Times  have  changed 
— I  see  that. "  He  took  his  thick  gold 
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watch  out  of  his  pocket.  "Getting 
past  eight  right  now.  That  nine 
o'clock  car'll  just  get  us  there  in 
good  time.  Is  your  mother  'bout 
ready  ?" 

Inside  the  house  Tod  found  his 
motjher  upstairs,  lying  on  the  bed.  She 
was  in  for  a  sick  headache  for  the 
day.  No,  there  was  nothing  else  to 
do,  Tod  could  easily  see.  His  fath- 
er would  have  taken  grandpa  to 
Denver  in  the  auto.  But  he  was  out 
of  town.  And  here  great-grandfath- 
er, getting  pretty  old  and  feeble, 
had  come  way  down  from  the  moun- 
tains to  go  to  that  big  parade!  Yes, 
he  would  have  to  be  the  one  to  take 
grandpa. 

Grandpa  and  Tod  boarded  the  nine 
o'clock  interurban.  to  Denver,  each 
dressed  spick  and  span  in  clean,  cool 
summer  clothes,  for  the  day  was 
bright  and  hot.  Tod's  mother  had 
given  him  a  long  list  of  instructions. 
Above  everything  else  he  was  to  take 
good  care  of  grandpa  and  see  that 
he  didn't  overdo.  Tod's  mind,  how- 
ever, was  still  on  that  fishing  polvi 
leaning  against  the  garage  and  th^ 
can  of  night-crawlers  all  ready  and 
waiting. 

As  they  stood  on  the  corner,  wait- 
ing to  board  the  interurban,  Tod  saw 
in  the  distance  an  old  flivver  filled 
with  boys  and  fishing  poles  across 
the  intersecting  street.  Tod  blinked 
and  gulped  again. 

Yet  grandpa  was  so  happy  clear 
through  that  Tod  couldn't  help  catch- 
ing some  of  his  boyish  enthusiasm. 
Tod  was  slowly  getting  warmed  up 
to  the  occasion. 

The  interurban  filled  up  quickly, 
for  a  large  crowd  was  headed  for 
Denver.  Finally,  at  one  of  the  sta- 
tions near  Denver,  an  old  negro  got 
on.     He  was  very  old  and  feeble,  but 


he  was  neatly  and  carefully  dressed. 
He  stood  uncertainly  in  the  aisle, 
looking  about  at  the  crowded  car. 
He  seemed  to  be  getting  a  bit  con- 
fused. He  tottered  on,  holding  to 
the  seats.  Immediately  Tod  sprang 
ui),  offering  him  his  seat.  For  the 
rest  of  the  way  Tod  stood  up.  Grand- 
pa began  talking  with  his  seat  com- 
panion, soon  getting  intensely  inter- 
ested, as  Tod  could  see. 

At  the  Denver  station  Tod  helped 
the  old  negro  down  the  steps.  A 
man  stood  waiting  for  him,  a  pie- 
turescpae  figure  that  made  Tod's  eyes 
bulge  out  in  admiration.  This  man 
was  large  and  well-built,  with  flow- 
ing white  hair  about  his  shoulders. 
He  sood  unusually  erect  for  one  of 
his  years.  He  was  dressed  in  a  light 
brown  leather  scout  suit — long  tunic 
and  breeches  adorned  with  fringe  and 
trimmed  gorgeously  with  bright  beads- 
His  huge  Stetson  added  to  this  cos- 
tume, made  him  as  outstanding  a  fig- 
ure as  Buffalo  Bill  would  have  been. 

"Isn't  he  swell  looking,  Grandpa?" 
Tod  exclaimed. 

"Great  day!  Great  day!"  grand- 
pa returned  with  as  much  enthusi- 
asm as  he  could  possibly  muster  up. 

Tod  and  great-gandpa  were  soon 
engulfed  in  the  crowd  about  them. 
But  Tod,  still  intent  upon  watching 
that  interesting  old  scout  as  long  as 
he  possibly  could,  saw  both  him  and 
the  old  negro  step  into  a  luxurious 
limousine,  evidently  parked  waiting 
for  them.  A  fine-appearing  city  man 
had  shaken  hands  with  them  and  fol- 
lowed them  into  the  car. 

Tod  and  grandpa  found  their  way 
to  the  corner  where  they  took  the 
trolley  for  uptown  where  the  parade 
was  to  form.  The  city  streets  were 
hot  and  the  car  was  jammed.  Tod 
could   see   that  grandpa   was   getting 
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pretty  flushed  and  tired  already.  He 
began  to  wonder  if  grandpa  better 
try  to  march  in  that  parade. 

They  went  over  to  the  courthouse 
square. 

"You  think  you  feel  like  walking 
in  that  parade,  Grandpa?"  Tod  ask- 
ed. "You  know  they  go  clear  down 
Seventeenth  Street — and  then  clear 
back  up  Sixteenth.  A  long,  hot 
hike." 

"Sure  thing,  I  can  make  it," 
grandpa  insisted,  lifting  his  droop- 
ing shoululders.  "I  wouldn't  miss 
marching  with  the  boys  of  '61.  Have 
not  missed  marching  in  a  parade  of 
some  kind  on  Memorial  Day  for 
thii'ty-seven  years." 

Tod  stood  on  the  curbing.  He 
watched  grandpa  falling  into  line. 
He  wished  his  mother  and  father 
were  here.  Tie  was  somewhat  con- 
cerned about  grandpa.  Maybe  he 
had  better  follow-  down  the  street 
when  the  parade  started  and  keep 
his  eye  on  grandpa.  It  was  getting 
mighty  hot. 

The  parade  was  six  thousand 
strong.  Tod  found  himself  getting 
much  more  interested  than  he  ever 
thought  he  would  be.  He  completely 
forgot  about  fishing.  First  came  a 
platoon  of  mounted  police  on  spirit- 
ed bay  horses.  Followed  about  a  half 
dozen  autos  filled  with  Civil  War 
veterans  too  old  and  weak  to  walk. 
Tod  did  wish  that  grandpa  was  with 
this  group.  But  grandpa  had  scorned 
an  auto.  He  intended  walking  with 
the  boys. 

Next  came  the  Wo/rld  War  soldiers, 
their  band  playing  "Over  There." 
The  Spanish  War  vets  made  a  good 
showing  in  bi°r  felt  hats,  blue  shirts 
and  puttees.  There  were  war  nurses 
and  Italians  and  negroes  and  boy 
scouts    and    girl    scouts    and    bands 


and  floats.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
procession  came  about  twenty  Civil 
War  veterans  walking  slowly,  very 
slowly.  The  steady  tramp,  tramp  of 
thousands  of  feet,  the  clatter  of 
horses'  hoofs,  the  martial  strains  of 
fife  and  drum  had  stilled  the  specta- 
tors crowding  the  curbs  to  an  im- 
pressive   silence. 

Tod  was  keeping  as  close  to  the 
division  grandpa  was  in  as  he  could. 
Grandpa  was  thin  and  quick  but  Tod 
could  easily  see  that  he  was  weak- 
ening. The  trip  down  from  the  moun- 
tains, a  restless  night  in  a  strange- 
bed,  the  ride  on  the  trolley,  the  heat, 
the  glaring  sun,  the  noise  and  the 
confusion  A\ere  all  telling. 

"Grandpa,"  Tod  had  stepped  out 
in  the  street  and  was  calling  to  grand- 
pa as  he  tottered  near,  ''don't  you 
think  you  had  better  come  on  up 
here  in   the   shade — and  rest?" 

"Maybe  so.  Maybe  so,"  Grandpa 
Avas  giving  in.  "'Pretty  hot.  Rath- 
er tired."  He  had  dropped  out  of 
the  parade  and  was  standing  by  Tod. 
But  as  the  band  struck  up  again  and 
the  crowds  began  cheering,  his  eyes 
lit  up  with  something  of  their  old 
fire.  "Hate  to  desert  the  boys,"  he 
was  saying.  He  made  another  effort 
to  get  into  the  rank  and  file.  Tod, 
very  much  worried,  was  trying  to 
coax  him  back. 

The  gorgeous  limousine  that  Tod 
had  seen  waiting  at  the  station  was 
creeping  along  in  the  parade.  In 
the  back  seat  sat  the  old  negro,  the 
Indian  scout  and  that  fine  looking 
man   Tod  had  noticed. 

A  disappointed  old  grandpa,  lean- 
ing on  Tod,  was  standing  uncertain- 
ly at  the  curb. 

The  limousine  was  opening  the 
rear  door. 

"Step  right   in     here."     The    nice 
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looking  man  was  beckoning  to  Tod 
and  grandpa.  The  negro  and  the 
seout  were  reaching  out  their  hands 
for  grandpa.  The  old  negro  was  say- 
ing, "Ah's  mighty  glad  I  kin  help 
you.  Dis  here  boy  done  give  me  his 
seat  in  de  street  car — and  now  I 
helps  him  and  his  grandpap  git 
seats." 

The  nice  looking  man  gave  Tod  a 
pat  on  the  back. 

Tod  and  grandpa  went  home  late 
that  afternoon,  tired  and  happy  clear 
through.  There  was  going  to  be  one 
huge  surprise  for  Ted  and  Tad  to- 
rn o  r  r  o  w  morning.  But  Tod  and 
grandpa  were  going  to  keep  the  se- 
cret, they  had  agreed. 

They  had  been  invited  to  the  big 
dinner  given  by  the  G.  A.  R.  post. 
Then  they  had  been  taken  out  to  the 
cemetery  in  a  car.  Tod  was  now 
convinced  that  Decoration  Day  pa- 
rades were  worth-while  affairs,  after 
all. 

Ted  and  Tad  came  wearily  home 
after  Tod  and  grandpa  had  arrived. 
The  brothers  were  tired  and  cross. 
They  hadn't  had  as  good  times  as 
they  thought  they  were  going  to 
have.  The  entire  family,  all  worn 
out  from  the  strenuous  day,  went  to 
bed  early. 

Tod  was  the  first  one  up  in  the 
morning.  He  ran  out  in  the  yard 
for  the  Denver  morning  paper  that 
was  just  being  thrown  at  the  house. 
Tod  opened  the  paper  quickly. 
"Whoopee!"  he  yelled. 


On  the  front  page  was  the  picture 
of  Tod  and  grandpa  and  the  old  ne- 
gro and  the  Indian  seout  and  that 
nice  looking  man.  Tod  had  been  ex- 
pecting this  picture  because,  when 
the  parade  was  over  and  the  limou- 
sine stopped,  a  fellow  with  a  big 
camera  had  been  there  to  group  them 
and  take  their  pictures.  Another 
fellow  had  been  there  who  took  down 
in  writing  what  they  said.  Tod  had 
told  who  he  was  and  grandpa  had 
given  items  out  of  his  long,  interest- 
ing  life. 

It  seems  that  Tod  and  grandpa 
had  been  in  distinguished  company. 
The  old  negro  had  been  born  in  slav- 
ery and  helped  fight  his  way  to  free- 
dom. The  Indian  seout  had  been  an 
associate  of  Kit  Carson  and  lived 
with  him  during  some  of  the  thrill- 
ing days  of  the  west.  The  other  gen- 
tleman was  Major  Reed,  a  well 
known  Denver  millionaire.  He  had 
been  a  Rough  Rider  with  Teddy 
Roosevelt.  The  old  negro  had  been 
a  slave  on  his  uncle's  plantation  in 
Georgia.  The  old  negro  was  now  a 
ward   of  the   major. 

Ted  and  Tad  looked  soberly  at 
that  picture  for  a  long  time.  For 
once  they  had  nothing  to   say. 

"And  I'm  going  home  with  grand- 
pa," Tod  further  announced  .  "He 
knows  a  swell  place  back  in  the  hills 
where  there's  real  trout  fishing.  I'll 
bring  home  a  mess  big  enough  for 
all  of  us." 


The  man  who  is  always  killing  time  is  really  killing  his  own  chances 
in  life;  while  the  man  who  is  destined  to  success  is  the  man  who  makes 
time  live  by  making  it  usful. — Arthor  Brisbane. 
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NEW  SCHEME  OF  LIFE 


(Reedsville  Review) 


Keeping  step  with  electricity,  the 
movietone,  aviation,  and  other  little 
things  like  photography  by  wire  im- 
pose an  awful  strain  on  humanity. 
When  Tennyson  wrote  Locksley  Hall, 
he  was  troubled  Tvith  the  progress 
of  his  days,  and  he  observed  in  his 
beautiful  poetical  style : 

"Yet  I  doubt  not  thro'  the  ages 
one   incresing  purpose   runs, 

And  the  thoughts  of  men  are 
widen'd  with  the  process  of 
the   suns." 

So  the  stone  age,  the  bronze  age, 
and  the  iron  age ;  and  the  Palaeoli- 
thic and  Neolithic  ages,  to  boot,  have 
gradually  given  way  to  the  present 
soap  age,  with  nice  bathtubs  to 
splash  about  in.  Shakespeare's  whin- 
ing schoolbov  has  become  a  "revolt- 


ir^g  youth,"  and  his  soldier,  full  of 
strange  oaths,  is  likely  vice  presi- 
dent of  an  automobile  corporation  or 
a  bank  that  is  "the  country  deposi- 
tory." All  of  the  evidences  are  the 
people  who  are  lucky  enough  to  plod 
God's  soil  in  1932  are  living  in  "the 
brain  age." 

Obviously  the  brain  age  gives  to 
thje  individual  the  ability  to  place  his 
or  her  own  estate  on  this  new  scheme 
of  life  that  we  brag  so  much  about. 
You  can't  find  a  woman  of  twenty- 
five  at  large  on  a  city  street  today 
who  doesn't  know  all  the  low-down 
concerning  vaccum  cleaners,  pots 
and  pans,  automobiles,  washing  pow- 
ders, face  creams,  the  movies,  radio 
features,  the  color  of  Lindbergh's 
hair. 


A  STUDENT  LENDS  A  HELPING  HAND 

Recently  in  an  address  at  a  mass-meeting  held  in  Chapel  Hill  Mr. 
Frank  Graham,  president  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  shocked 
his  listeners  by  telling  them  that  he  knew  of  his  own  knowledge  of 
students  who  were  living  in  garages  and  eating  only  one  meal  a  day  in 
order  tha,t  they  might  continue  their  college  education. 

Almost  with  tears  in  his  eyes  President  Graham  made  an  urgent  plea 
for  the  alumni  of  that  organization  to  contribute  any  sum  of  money  to 
the  University  officials  to  be  distributed  among  these  unfortunate  stu- 
dents.     The  response  to  this  plea  was  more  than  satisfactory. 

This  is  not  the  only  incident  in  which  President  Graham  has  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  students  in  Chapel  Hill,  but  it  is  highly  representative 
of  the  character  of  the  man  whom  has  been  put  at  the  head  of  a  grieiat 
institution  to  carry  on  the  great  task  of  spreading  enlightenment. 

At  heart  President  Graham  is  just  "one  of  the  boys."  Their  trou- 
bles are  his  troubles,  and  their  joys  are  his  joys.  He  is  still  a  student, 
and  he  will  a.lways  remain  as  such.  And  he  is  supremely  happy  while 
walking  across  the  campus  hand  in  hand  with  his  "fellow  sVadents." 
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Superintendent    Charles    E.     Boger 
and  W.   M.  White  attended  the   So- 
cial    Welfare     Conference     held      at 
Chapel  Hill  last  week. 
— o — ■ 

Mrs.  Olivia  K.  Duckett,  a  member 
of  our  teaching  staff,  was  called  to 
Kingsport,  Tenn.,  last  Saturday,  on 
account  of  the  serious  illness  of  her 
son. 

— o — ■ 

The  first  Spring  cabbage  from  our 
gardens  this  season  was  issued  to 
the  cottage  kitchens  last  Wednes- 
day. Needless  to  say  the  boys  en- 
joyed this  addition  to  the  menu. 
— o — 

Mr.  R.  M.  Rothgeb,  of  Raleigh, 
State  Mechanical  Engineer,  visited 
the  Training  School  last  week.  His 
visit  was  for  the  purpose  of  inspect- 
ing the  heating  plant  in  our  school 
building. 

— o — 

Orville  Clark,  of  Cottage  No.  14, 
who  spent  two  weeks  in  the  Concord 
Hospital,  suffering  from  a  slight  at- 
tack of  pneumonia,  has  returned  to 
tKe  school,  and  will  soon  be  able  to 
resume  his  usual  duties. 
— o— 

Hubert  Gray,  of  Cottage  No.  7,  re- 
cently developed  a  case  of  pneu- 
monia and  was  taken  to  the  Concord 
Hospital  last  Monday.  According  to 
the  latest  report  from  that  institu- 
tion, Hubert's  condition  is  much  im- 
proved. 

— o — 

Richard  Whitener,  of  Cottage  No. 
7,  was  taken  to  the  Eye,  Ear,  Nose 
and  Throat  Hospital,  Charlotte,  last 
Friday,  for  the  purpose  of  having 
his    tonsils     removed.      He     returned 


to  the  school  the  following  day  and 
is  gtetting  along  nicely. 
— o — 
Rev.  T.  W.  Fogleman,  pastor  of 
the  McCrill  Street  Baptist  Church, 
Concord,  conducted  the  service  in 
the  auditorium  last  Sunday  after- 
noon. His  talk  to  the  boys  concern- 
ing the  influence  our  mothers  have 
on  our  lives,  was  very  interesting. 

Judging  from  the  appearance  of 
the  flock  of  young  chickens  seen  at 
the  poultry  yard  recently,  we  are  of 
the  opinion  that  most  of  them  have 
reached  the  stage  known  as  '''frying 
size"  While  we  wish  these  good 
looking  young  chickens  no  harm,  we 
hope  they  will  soon  fill  their  mission. 
— o — 

Messrs  Sappenfleld  and  York  to- 
gether with  their  group  of  young 
landscape  artists,  are  continuing  their 
good  work  of  building  flower  beds 
and  setting  out  plants.  Special  at- 
tention was  paid  to  the  tulip,  jon- 
quil and  dahlia  beds  during  the  past 
week. 

— o — 

Instead  of  the  usual  opening  ex- 
ercises of  our  Sunday  School  last 
Sunday,  a  number  of  boys  rendered 
an  appropriate  Mother's  Day  pro- 
gram, consisting  of  songs  and  reci- 
tations. As  the  lines  filed  into  the 
auditorium  we  were  glad  to  note  that 
most  of  the  boys  wore  roses  on  the 
lapel   of  their  uniform  coats. 

Paul  Parton,  of  High  Point,  one 
of  our  boys  who  was  paroled  five 
years  ago,  spent  a  short  time  at  the 
school  last  Tuesday.  Paul  says  he 
likes  his  work  as  a.  mechanic,  work- 
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ing  on  hosiery  mill  machinery,  and 
will  be  located  at  Belmont  within 
the  next  few  days.  He  finished  his 
school  work  while  here,  making  a 
good  record  in  his  studies. 
— o — 

When  the  cottage  lines  assembled 
near  the  Cannon  Memorial  Building 
last  Wednesday,  Superintendent  Bo- 
ger  announced  that  the  smaller  boys 
would  be  permitted  to  go  bare-foot- 
ed, which  elicited  an  outburst  of  ap- 
plause from  the  youngsters.  Going 
bare-footed  is  one  of  the  joys  of  the 
Summer  season,  to  the  boys  at  the 
Training  School.  As  there  is  no 
"old  swimmin'  hole"  of  adequate 
proportions  available,  how  nice  it 
would  be  if  Ave  could  have  a  swim- 
ming pool  for  our  boys  to  use  dur- 
ing the  hot  weather. 
— o — 

The  game  between  the  Training 
School  boys  and  Roberta  Mill,  play- 
ed on  the  local  diamond  last   Satur- 


day afternoon,  resulted  in  a  7  to  4 
victory  for  the  former.  Lisk,  pitch- 
ing his  first  full  game  of  the  season, 
was  on  the  mound  for  the  local  lads 
and  hurled  a  nice  game.  While  he 
allowed  eight  hits,  including  three 
triples,  he  also  caused  eleven  batters 
to  fan  the  o^one.  Bill  Harris  was 
on  the  firing  line  for  the  visitors 
and  was  touched  up  for  nine  hits, 
including  a  triple  and  two  doubles. 
Seven  of  the  local  hitters  went  out 
via  the  strike-out  route.  In  the 
eighth  frame,  with  the  visiting  ball 
tossers  leading  by  a  4  to  3  score,  the 
school  lads  rapped  out  thrjee  singles 
and  a  double,  which,  coupled  with 
two  errors,  netted  four  runs,  and  the 
old  ball  gam,e  was  marked  up  on  the 
winning  side  of  our  ledger.  While 
the  school  boys  made  two  or  three 
costly  errors,  their  performance  in 
the  field  was  a  decided  improvement 
over  the  opening  game  played  last 
week. 


WHEN  TEMPTED  TO  QUIT 

When  you're  tempted  to  quit  and  as  blue  as  can  be 
And  your  life  is  as  wild  as  a  storm-ridden  sea, 
Then  grab  at  the  wheel  with  knuckles  of  steel 
And  keep  your  old  boat  on  its  galloping  keel. 

When  you're  tempted  to  quit  and  see  nothing  ahead 
And  your  plans  lie  about  you  all  mangled  and  dead, 
Then  buckle  your  belt  and  go  at  it  again; 
For  failure's  a  challenge  to  red-blooded  men. 

When  you're  tempted  to  quit  and  you're  tired  and  spent 
And  you're  sick  of  your  bills  and  are  back  in  the  rent, 
Then  start  out  again  with  faith  in  yourself 
And  vow  by  the  stars  you're  not  on  the  shelf. 

When  you're  ready  to  quit  and  to  give  up  the  fight 
And  the  skies  all  above  you  are  black  as  the  night, 
Then  lift  up  your  hand  through  the  owly  night  air, 
There  is  power  and  triumph  in  confident  prayer. 

By  J.  B.  Baker. 


REDUCED  ROUND  TRIP  FARES 


—  MULTIPLE  TRIP  — 


I  FOR  SHORT  TRIPS 

I     I 

j      33  1-3  per  cent  Reduction  in  Travel      j 
I  Expense 

I                  Round  trip  tickets,  sold  daily  between  stations  distance 
I  120  miles  or  less limit  2  days 

25  per  cent  Reduction  in  Travel  Ex- 
j  pense  I 

I                 Round  trip  tickets,  sold  daily  between  stations  distance  I 

I  150  miles  or  less limit  6  days.  I 

1  .  I 

Good  in  Coaches,  Parlor  and  Sleeping  Cars  .  T 


i 

Newest  and  most  economical  ticket  ever  offered. 

i  Between  any  two  stations  on  Southern  Railway  System  for  I 

period  of  six  months.  || 

Good  for  individual  purchaser  and  between  stations  distance  j 

200  miles  or  less.  | 

Per  mile 

The  10-trip  ticket 2  l-2c 

The  20-trip  ticket 2c 

The  30-trip  ticket l-8c 

Good  in  Coaches  Only 
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A  little  cork  fell  into  the  path  of  a  whale 

Who  lashd  it  down  with  his  angry  tail. 

Said  the  cork,   "You  may  flutter  and  sputter  and 

—  frown, 
But   you   never,  never  can  keep  me  down; 
For  I'm  made  of  the  stuff 
That  is  buoyant  enough 
To  float  and  never  drown." 

— Selected. 
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WAIT 

If  but  one  message  I  may  leave  behind, 

One  single  word  of  courage  for  my  kind, 
It  would  be  this  —  Oh,  brother,  sister,  friend,  ' 

Whatever  life  may  bring — ivhat  God  may  send — 
No  matter  whether  cluods  lift  soon  or  late — 

Take  heart  and  wait. 

Despair  may  tangle  darkly  at  your  feet, 

Your  faith  be  dimmed,  and  hope,  once  cool  and  sweet, 
Be  lost — but  suddenly,  above  a  hill, 

A  heavenly  lamp  set  on  a  heavenly  sill 
Will  shine  for  you  and  point  the  way  to  go. 

How  well  I  know! 

For  I  have  waited  through  the  dark,  and  I 
Have  seen  a  star  rise  in  the  blackest  sky, 

Repeatedly — it  has  not  failed  me  yet. 

And  I  have  learned  God  never  will  forget 

To  light  His  lamp If  we  but  wait  for  it, 

It  will  be  lit. 

— By  Grace  Noll  Crowell. 


WINNERS   OF   THE   WOMAN'S   CLUB  LOVING   CUPS 

The  Tine  Arts  Department  of  the  Woman's  Club,  Concord,  has  from  the 
time  of  its  very  first  meeting  shown  a  grefrt  interest  in  the  city  schools.  The 
members  as  soon  as  organized  for  work  accepted  as  their  slogan  ( 'public- 
school-music  for  the  city  schools."     In  a  joint  meeting  with  the  city  school 
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board  the  club  members  told  of  the  value  of  music  to  thousands  of  children 
who  would  never  have  the  privilege  of  studying  music.  The  message  was 
heard  and  accepted  most  favorably.  Our  schools  for  many  years  had  musical 
advantages.  It  was  discontinued  on  account  of  the  lack  of  funds.  Since 
that  date  the  interest  of  the  same  department  has  continued.  A  loving  cup 
to  the  High  School  student  who  writes  the  best  original  paper,  and  draws 
the  best  original  picture  is  given  annually  by  the  Fine  Arts  Department. 
This  is  done  to  stimulate  interest  in  creative  writing  and  creative  art.  The 
winners  of  the  loving  cups  this  year  are  Miss  Margaret  E.  King',  the  young 
daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  R.  M.  King  and  Irving  Victor  Means,  the  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  Means,  Spring  Street. 

Miss  Margaret  E.  King  wrote  a  very  interesting  character  sketch,  telling 
the  story  of  "Big  Annie,"  and  Victor  Means  drew  the  picture  of  the  home 
and  beautiful  grounds  of  Mrs.  B.  F.  Rogers  and  Mrs.  Ada  Rogers  Gorman. 

We  carry  in  this  issue  the  story  as  written  of  '"Big  Annie."  We  r'wish  it 
were  possible  to  add  to  the  interest  of  the  Uplift  by  liaving  the  picture  of 
one  of  Concord's  prettiest  show  places — the  Rogers-Gonnan  home. 

The  Woman's  Club,  Concord,  has  carried  on  very  successfully  this  year 
under  the  guiding  spirit  of  its  president,  Miss  Jenn  Coltrane.  The  new 
president  for  the  next  term  is  Mrs.  H.  S.  Williams,  and  we  bespeak  for  her 
a  successful  work,  feeling  that  she  will  take  up  just  wihere  Miss  Coltrane 
leaves  off  and  continue  to  make  the  influence  of  the  club  felt. 

*     *    ;><     ;;:     *     #    *     *    *     # 

THE  LABOR  OF  AUTHORSHIP 

For  the  sake  of  showing  that  the  life  of  an  author  is  not  an  easy  job  we 
will  relate  the  experience  of  some  writers.  It  is  pretty  generally  conceded 
or  thought  that  writing  comes  easy.  Possibly  it  is  not  as  difficult  with 
some  as  with  others,  but  in  every  case  a  great  amount  of  time  is  required 
to  give  any  subject  justice,  or  to  relate  in  splendid  style  a  story. 

David  Livingstone  said :  "  Those  who  have  never  carried  a  book  through 
the  press  can  form  no  idea  of  the  amount  of  toil  it  involves.  The  process 
has  increased  my  respect  for  authors  a  thousand-fold.  I  think  I  would 
rather  cross  the  African  Continent  again  than  to  undertake  to  "write  an- 
other book." 

"For   the   statistics   of  the   Negro   population   of   South   America   alone," 
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said'  a  writer,  "I  examined  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  volumes."  An- 
other author  tells  us  he  wrote  paragraphs  and  whole  pages  of  his  book  as 
many  as  fifty  times. 

It  is  said  of  one  of  Longfellow's  poems  that  it  was  written  in  four  weeks, 
but  that  he  spent  six  months  in  correcting  and  cutting  it  down.  Bulwer 
declared  that  he  had  written  some  of  his  briefer  productions  as  many  as 
eight  or  nine  times  before  their  publication.  One  of  Tennyson's  pieces  was 
rewritten  fifty  times.  It  required  twenty  years  to  complete  the  "Com- 
mentary on  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,"  and  Carlyle  spent  fifteen  years 
on  his  "Frederick  The  Great.  George  Elliot  read  one  thousand  books  be- 
fore she  wrote  "Daniel  Deronda. "  This  is  proof  that  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  serious  thought  is  spent  before  many  books  are  written. 

"Style  is  the  intimate  and  inseparable  fact  of  the  personality  of  the 
writer;  it  is  the  verbal  body  of  the  man's  moral  and  mental  life:  it  holds 
his  experiences,  and  is  charged  with  his  sensations;  it  is  in  simplest  words, 
his  manifestation,  refined  and  polished  by  his  artistic  faculty.  Only  men 
of  peculiar  and  strong  personality  attain  a  style  which  distinguishes  them, 
and  imposes  itself  as  a  model  upon  the  groping  and  undecided  or  formless 
writers  wrhose  works  seem  not  to  make  immortal  models,  but  to  imitate 
them." 

%:    %$:%:%    %%#%$? 

A  CLARION  NOTE 

The  one  hundred  and  sixteenth  annual  convention  of  the  Episcopal  dio- 
cese of  North  Carolina  met  in  St.  Philip's  Church,  Durham,  on  the  10th  and 
11th  of  May.  It  was  one  of  the  finest  and  most  distinguishd-looking  bodies 
of  men  that  has  met  in  the  State  in  many  a  day.  There  were  impressive  pa- 
triarchs in  earnest  religious  work,  middle-aged,  and  young  men  of  ability  and 
enthusiasm  in  their  high  calling  and  endeavors  in  a  militant  chureh  for  the 
glory  of  God. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  Blount  Cheshire,  around  whose  venerable  head  is  the 
halo  of  a  glorious  sunset — a  long  life  of  consecrated  labors  and  Christian  ex- 
amples, in  delivering  his  address  sounded  a  silvery  clarion  note  that  should 
echo  down  the  ages.  He  deplored  the  present  condition  of  near-hysteria 
which  has  enshrouded  so  many  of  our  people,  and  said:  "When  we  are 
tempted  to  lament  our  losses,  let  us  turn  aw7ay  from  the  vexing  thought  and 
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exercise  our  minds  in  contemplating  what  we  have  left,  and  thank  God  for 
so  much  that  we  have  not  lost." 

He  expressed  the  belief  that  if  those  who  have  suffered  financial  lossies 
because  of  the  stress  of  the  times  would  adopt  this  mental  attitude  their 
spirits  would  be  elevated  to  more  cheerful  heights.  u  Grieving  and  weeping 
and  despondency  do  no  good.  They  are  useless,  irrational,  harmful  and  they 
paralyse  the  powers  of  mind  and  body.  They  make  us  less  able  to  bear  the 
burden  of  today  by  adding  to  it  the  load  of  yesterday,  and  they  weaken  us 
for  the  work  of  tomorrow." 

These  are  fine  tenets  for  everyone  to  hold,  and  light  them  out  into  the 
sunshine  of  good  cheer  and  thankfulness. 

"HUMANLY  IMPOSSIBLE" 

The  statement  is  stagg*ering  that  more  people  were  killed  by  automobile 
accidents  in  eighteen  months,  than  were  killed  in  action  or  died  of  wounds 
in  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  during  the  same  period  of  time  in  the 
World  "War.  A  strenous  effort  is  made  to  outlaw  war  because  of  the  fright- 
ful destruction  of  life  and  property,  but  it  seems  humanly  impossible  to 
make  the  highways  safe  for  traffic.  This  new  motor  driven  vehicle  is  here 
to  stay  for  reasons  of  increasing  business,  besides  furnishing  splendid  op- 
portunities for  travel  and  out  door  recreation.  People  are  going  to  have  just 
what  they  want  in  spite  of  the  heavy  toll  of  humanity,  and  the  pile  of  wreck- 
age seen  at  every  cross  road.  It  is  evident  that  the  one  passion  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  is  to  satisfy  the  carnal  taste.  If  the  automobile  could  be  used 
for  the  advancement  of  civilization  and  not  abused  it  would  hold  first  place 
among  the  modern  inventions. 

We  might  here  refer  to  another  modern  device,  the  motion  picture,  that 
is  similarly  proving  a  bane  when  it  could  be  used  as  a  blessing  to  promote 
education,  but  instead  it  is  a  demoralizing  agency.  Edison,  the  greatest 
scientist  of  the  country  said,  ''Chldren  could  learn  more  history  in  fifteen 
minutes  from  motion  pictures  films  than  in  two  weeks  from  a  history  book." 
But,  if  it  is  impossible  to  give  safe  travel  to  the  traveling  public  for  rea- 
sons of  reckless  driving,  it  is  equally  true  that  it  is  all  together  out  of  the 
question  to  have  clean  pictures,  furnishing  wholesome  thought  for  our  fu- 
ture citizens. 
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The  moving  picture  managers  give  the  pictures  that  draw  the  crowd,  there- 
fore, a  depraved  taste  is  trained,  because  children  of  the  American  homes 
are  going  to  demand  recreation.  Probably  no  truer  indictment  of  our  movies 
can  be  stated  than  that  presented  by  the  summary  of  reasons  offered  by  the 
British  Board  of  Film  Censors  for  the  rejection  of  thirty-four  American 
Alms  last  year.  We  refuse  to  use  to  advantage  our  modern  developments.  To 
preserve  the  morals  of  our  children  there  is  bound  to  be  a  reaction  from 
the  homes,  schools  and  churches.  By  teaching  the  rijght  courses  to  pursue 
there  will  be  no  taste  for  the  sordid  pictures  and  riotous  living  as  presented 
in  every  picture  of  modern  life.  How  many  children  would  select  the  best 
literature  if  not  directed  by  their  teachers.  It  is  equally  as  important  to 
know  the  kind  of  movies  they  are  permitted  to  see  and  thrill  over. 

********** 

We  heard  many  complimentary  things  about  The  Uplift,  at  the  Episco- 
palian convention  in  Durham  recently  among  its  two  hundred  delegates 
and  visitors.  It  was  a  most  encouraging  note.  It  carried  the  conviction 
that  this  little  album  of  song  is  doing  a  good  work  among  people  who  ap- 
preciate our  efforts.  If  the  friends  of  The  Uplift  will  spejak  to  their 
friends  about  the  publication,  and  endeavor  to  get  it  in  the  hands  of  oth- 
ers, it  will  be  a  great  uplift  to  us  and  people  will  learn  more  about  the  work- 
ings of  Jackson  Training  School  for  wayward  boys,  and  how  they  are  be- 
ing moulded  into  useful  citizens.     Could   any  work  be  grander? 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

With  Old  Hurrygraph 


"When    everything    is    breaking 

bad 
You'll  find   it  worth  your  while, 
If  you  just  hump  your  shoulders 
And  take  it  with  a  smile. 

"Good   times   are    sure    to   come 

again, 
So  buck  up,  don't  give  in, 
And    in    the    end    you'll    find    a 

laugh 
Where  just  a  smile  has  been." 


A  vast  number  of  Americans  are 
worrying  more  over  giving  up  their 
luxuries  than  they  are  in  getting  the 
necessities. 

— o — 

The  Washington  bureaucracy  is  a 
great  deal  like  Mark  Twain  once 
said  about  the  weather.  Every  one 
is  talking  about  it,  but  no  one  seems 
to  be  doing  anything  about  it. 

Many  a  wife  has  more  faith  in  her 
husband  than  he  has  in  himself,  the 
lazy  rascal. 

— o — 
Squandering    legislators    never   get 
to  Washinglon   unless   sent   there  by 
the    voters    in    their    respective    dis- 
tricts.    Its  up  to  you. 
— o — 
It  must  degrade  the  crooks  might- 
ily  to   do   business   with   government 
officials  who  will  take  bribes. 
— o — 
Speaking    of    unemployment    it    is 
mentioned    that    the    average    person 
has   twelve   billion   brain   cells.     And 
there    are    some   people    who    do   not 


work  many  of  them  to  any  great  ex- 
tent. 

— o — 

Science  says  the  earth  is  570,000,- 
000,000  years  old.     Wonder  if  science 
hasn't   got   the   earth's    age    confused 
with   its  war  debts.. 
— o — 

Pessimism  pays  its  dividends  in 
unhappiness  to  the  pessimist  and 
those   he   associates   with. 

From  indications  it  is  very  evi- 
dent that  the  Senate  is  going  to  put 
a  two  cent  tax  on  all  checks,  even 
those  under  five  dollars,  and  rubber 
ones  also.  Up  to  now  they've  laid 
a  tax  on  about  everything  except 
batter-cakes,  soft  boiled  eggs,  and 
toast.  But  they  will. 
— o — 

The  Chicago  Tribune  gives  an  ac- 
count of  a  man  in  that  city  who  ' '  In- 
vents a  Machine  to  Enable  Blind 
People  to  See."  I  have  my  doubts 
about  that  report  that  all  of  our 
statesmen  in  Washington  have  or- 
dered one  of  the  new  inventions. 

Last  Friday  was  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  the 
great  poet  Goethe.  One  hundred 
years!  And  on  the  north  side,  in 
Chicago,  where  there  is  a  street 
named  in  honor  of  the  poet  half  the 
population  pronounce  it  Goaty  street, 
and  the  other  half  call  it  Go-easy 
street.  Ah,  fame,  fame,  how  hollow 
thou  art! 

— o — 

New  York  is  boasting  of  a  fellow 
citizen  who  has  lived  near  Broad- 
way   all    his    life,    and    he's  eighty- 
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three,  who  has  never  seen  a  movie, 
ridden  a  trolley  car,  or  been  in  the 
subway.  He  probably  lives  in  a 
penthouse   away  up    on  the    top    of 

one  of  the  sixty,  seventy,  or  ninety 
story  buildings.  The  penthouse 
people  seldom  come  to  the  ground 
excjpt  to  get  married,  be  buried,  or 
vote   for  Jimmy   Walker  for   mayor. 

— o — 
A  Los  Angeles  family  named  Sex 
has  had  its  named  changed  to  Sax. 
That  is  somewhat  of  an  improve- 
ment, but  Avhen  they  begin  to  talk 
over  the  wire,  it  will  be  Sax-aphon- 
ing  and  that  will  irritate  somt  peo- 
ple. 

— o — 
It  is  stated  that  barbers  these  days 
would  rather  shave  a  Democrat  than 
a  Republican.     The  latter  have  such 
long   faces. 

— o — 
"To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given" 
is  an  old  adag-e  and  proved  true  in 
Oxford,  this  State.  The  stork  got 
exceedingly  busy  and  carried  quad- 
ruplets to  the  home  of  Andrew  and 
Mrs.  Johnson,  where  already  there 
were  eight  children.  The  Scriptures 
say,  "Blessed  is  the  man  that  hath 
his  quiver  full,"  and  Johnson  is  cer- 
tainly filling  his  quiver. 

— o — 
Back  in  the  60's,  when  I  was  quite 
a  youngster,  it  was  the  custom  to 
ship  New  Orleans  cane  sugar  in  huge 
hogsheads.  It  was  pie  for  the  small 
boys  when  a  store  emptied  one  of 
the  hogheads  and  rolled  it  out  in 
the  rear  of  the  store.     We  bovs  had 


a  way  of  crawling  into  the  hogs- 
head and  scraping  the  sugar  out  of 
the  crevices  inside,  and  frequently 
we  got  enough  to  make  us  faintly 
sugar  sick.  But  when  that  wore-  off 
we  were  ready  to  tackle  another 
hogshead.  The  hogsheads  were  turn- 
ed down  so  we  could  crawl  in  more 
easily.  The  bees  would  come  to  get 
a  supply,  too,  and  we  had  great  trou- 
ble in  keeping  from  being  stung  by 
interferring  with  Mr.  Bee,  who 
wouldn't  stand  for  it.  I  wore  out 
several  pairs  of  pants,  in  getting  in 
and  out  of  the  hogsheads,  as  the 
nails  from  the  hoops  and  the  top 
rim  would  invariably  grab  our  trou- 
sers, if  we  went  forward  or  back- 
ward, like  a  pair  of  oyster  tongs, 
and  ventilated  our  garb  in  slits.  At 
times  two  or  three  boys  would  be  in 
the  same  hogshead  at  the  same 
time.  Many  a  time  I  went  home 
with  my  trousers  looking  like  the 
fringe  around  my  mother's  bed- 
spread. My  father  did  not  spoil 
me.  There  were  too  many  peach 
trees  at  our  house,  and  I  felt  the 
weight  of  their  limbs.  Guess  that's 
why  I  love  peaches  so.  Anyway,  the 
sugar  hogsheads  were  a  sweet  temp- 
tation, and  one  I  just  could  not  re- 
sist, although  I  knew  punishment 
would  follow  the  yielding — if  I  got 
my  pants  torn,  and  they  invariably 
were.  Boys  had  lots  of  fun  in  those 
earlier  days,  right  after  the  Civil 
war.  There  were  few  or  no  schools 
at  all,  and  we  had  plently  of  time 
to  pljay  and  get  into  mischief. 


Advice  that  is  pleasing  is  the  kind  we  accept — and  is  usually  the  Kind 
we  do  not  need. — Selected. 
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SEEING  THE  UNUSUAL  IN  NATURE 


By  C.  W.  Hunt 


PART  I 


Last  Spring  a  pair  of  red  breast 
robins  came  early,  strutted  about 
the  yard  and  field  and  built  a  nest 
in  a  post  oak  tree  within  twenty  feet 
of  my  front  porch,  where  they  grew 
a  brood  of  robins,  feeding  them 
perhaps  their  weight  in  food  each 
day.  These  were  never  seen  after 
they  left  the  nest  and  were  possibly 
eaten  by  a  prowling  cat.  It  wlas  but 
a  few  weeks  until  they  had  built  a 
new  nest  on  the  arch  of  a  bent  limb 
of  a  pear  tree,  high  above  the  ground 
and  there  grew  the  second  brood. 
This  nest  was  well  anchored  and 
lined  and  daubed  with  mud  from 
the  branch  on  the  inside,  for  no  bird 
builds  a  tighter  or  more  substantial 
nest  than  the  red  breaster  robin. 
This  nest  sat  there  on  the  limb  all 
winter  and  early  spring,  but  about 
the  time  the  leaves  were  covering  it 
I  noticed  signs  of  life  thereabout 
and  noted  that  a  shrike,  a  bird 
which  some  would  take  for  a  mock- 
ing bird,  was  visiting  the  nest  and 
On  'examination  found  the  shrike  had 
added  to  the  old  robin  nest  and 
hlad   a   brood   of  young  therein. 

This  shrike  family  had  been  with 
me  many  years,  building  each  year  in 
a  peach  orchard,  which  was  pulled 
out  last  year  and  there  were  no 
shrikes  here  last  year,  but  came  back 
this  year  and  appropriated  a  last 
year's  bird  nest  as  its  own.  This  bird 
is  not  so  generally  known  as  other 
birds,  and  is  almost  noiseless,  for 
wftich  reason  it  is  not  noticed.  It 
*has  an  :eye  that  is  very  strong,  and 
never  walks  or  hops  on  the  ground 
looking   for  food,  but   will  perch   up 


on  a  telephone  or  electric  light  wire 
and  sit  there  apparently  unconcern- 
ed, when  suddenly  it  will  fly  to  the 
earth  and  come  back  with  a  worm  or 
some  unlucky  insect  that  moved  it- 
self. Then  away  to  its  nest,  and  if 
the  other  mjate  comes  while  either 
is  feeding  the  young  the  one  there 
flies  out  as  if  frightened.  The  strange 
part  of  this  story  is  that  one  bird 
uses  another's  old  nest;  for  there  is 
an  old  saw  that  runs  thus :  "As 
useless  as  a  last  year's  bird  nest." 
This  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever 
seen  such  a  thing  in  all  my  observa- 
tions of  things  in  nature.  The  rob- 
ins that  built  this  nest  last  year 
\me  early,  remained  a  few  days 
and    left    for    parts    unknown. 

For  fifteen  years  and  more  therie 
has  been  a  pair  of  wrens  on  the 
place  that  insisted  on  building  in 
the  garage  in  a  box,  a  place  easy 
of  access  for  cats.  This  year  they, 
too,  are  absent,  and  perhaps  were 
caught  and  killed,  the  parents  as 
well  and  I  miss  their  cheery  Avhis- 
t\z  early  in  the  clay.  I  like  the  wren 
for  it  is  a  great  insect  eater,  especi- 
ally cock-roaches,  which  are  always 
into   something  not  wanted. 

Another  unusual  thing  with  birds 
here  this  year  was  an  odd  brown 
thrush.  T  could  not  tell  if  it  was  male 
or  female,  but  Avas  without  a  matte 
and  came  trying  to  get  a  mate  from 
a  pair  that  had  already  nested,  but 
both  of  these  fought  it  and  fought 
hard ;  often  you  would  see  them  all 
three  tusseling  on  the  ground,  all  so 
much  alike  you  could  not  tfcll  one 
from    the    other.      Finally    the   fight- 
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ing  stopped,  but  it  is  noted  that 
the  odd  bird  is  seen  occasionally  not 
far  away  from  the  pair.  In  contrast 
with  the  shrike  setting  high  above 
the  ground  and  pouncing  upon  an 
unsuspecting  worm,  the  thrush  gets 
down  and  walks  in  the  grass  Search- 
ing for  food  all  day  long  to  feed  the 
brood  less  than  one  hundred  feet 
from  the  dwelling.  Nature  equipped 
the  thrush  with  a  long  bill  and  she, 
like  the  robin,  can  dig  a  peeping 
■worm  from  its  hole  in  the  earth. 
This  fight  in  a  small  way  told  what 
this     pair       of       virtuous     thrushes 


thought  (?)  of  a  thrush  at  this  sea- 
son without  a  miate,  which  came  try- 
ing to  break  up  a  home.  The  faith- 
ful pair  of  mockers  have  never  fail- 
ed to  nest  and  raise  one  or  more 
broods  of  young,  which  disappear 
early,  being  eaten  by  cats  or  going 
to  other  places.  The  one  that  re- 
mains all  winter  and  sings  on  warm 
moonlight  nights  is  always  alone 
during  the  winter,  but  a  matie  al- 
ways  comes   with   Spring. 

(To  be  continued) 


A  QUEER  WILL  OBSERVED 

As  the  result  of  a  queer  will  made  100  years  ago,  th'3'  dressed-up 
skeleton  of  Jerhmy  Bentham  still  "presides"  at  meetings  of  the  trus- 
tees of  University  College  Hospital  in  London,  according  to  Ripley  of 
"believe  it  or  not  fame. 

Bentham  was  precocious  as  a,  child  and  received  his  bachelor's  de- 
gree from  Oxford  at  15.  Hi  became  the  leading  writer  of  his  day  on 
jurisprudence  and  government.  He  traveled  widely  and  was  received 
everywhere  with  great  acclaim. 

He  was  a  humanitarian,  intereslhd  in  the  condition  of  the  poor,  in 
prison  reform,  and  in  many  philanthropies  He  .founded  the  hospital 
mentioned  five  years  before  his  death  in  1832,  and  his  will  provided  for 
the  unusual  disposition  of  his  body  which  was  carried  out. 

His  clothed  skeleton  sits  in  a  chair  at  the  head  of  the  table  around 
which  the  hospital  trustees  meet,  his  skull  resting  in  a  glass  case  on 
the  floor  between  his  legs,  whih>  an  artificial  head  reproduced  from  a 
mask  of  his  real  features  is  placed  upon  his  shoulders. 

Thus  he  has  been  a  silent  member  of  the  hospital  board  for  100 
years,  while  on  the  board's  minutes  he  is  recorded  as  "present,  but  not 
voting."  

Bentham  lived  to  be  84  years  of  age,  and  left  his  entire  fortune  to 
tbb  hospital  which  has  faithfully  observed  the  conditions  of  the  strange 
will  under  which  the  gift  was  made. — Selected. 
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"BIG  ANNIE" 

By  Margaret  E.  King 

(The  character  sketch  that  won  the  Woman's  Club  loving  cup.) 


Ever  since  I  can  remember,  "Big- 
Annie"  has  been  a  favorite  member 
of  the  family.  She  is  now  nearly 
eighty  years  old,  but  she  is  still  as 
young  as  I.  Only  last  winter  she 
went  to  a  square  dance  and  led  the 
Virginia  Reel!.  What  a  spry  old  lady 
she  is.  If  anyone  wanted  to  insult 
her,  just  call  her  "Aunt."  How  she 
detests  it.  Nothing  pleases  her  more 
than  to  hear  her  great  grandniece 
call  her  "Annie."  Yet  old  and 
young  respoct  her.  She  is  known  in 
the  entire  town  as  "Miss  Annie"  or 
"Big  Annie."  The  name  is  really 
an  endearment.  She  is  always  ready 
to  defend  young  folks  and  insists 
they  are  no  worse  today  than  ever. 
"C-id  folks,"  she  declares,  "always 
have  and  always  will  say  that  young 
people  are  worse  'than  when  I  grew 
up."' 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  her  most 
remarkable  characteristic  is  her  abili- 
ty to  see  both  sides  of  a  question. 
As  a  small  girl  she  saw  her  father's 
entire  fortune  swept  away,  furni- 
ture, which  had  beOn  brought  from 
England,  put  in  .a  pile  and  burned; 
her  home  destroyed,  and  her  whole 
family  forced  to  live  temporarily  in 
a  cabin  inhabited  by  one  of  their 
own  slaves  only  a  few  months  be- 
fore. Naturally,  she  grtew  up  hating 
all  Northerners,  but  especially  Lin- 
coln. Yet,  several  years  ago  when 
she  read  a  biography  of  his  life,  she 
became  on,e  of  his  most  ardent  ad- 
mirers. However,  sine  still  believes, 
privately,  that  the  Southerners  were 
right. 


Most  of  her  education  she  has 
picked  up  for  hersL'lf.  Foreign  nov- 
els fascinate  her.  She  has  never 
given  up  the  id/ea  of  traveling  in 
Europe.  "Big  Annie"  is  one  of  the 
best  of  correspondents.  As  soon  as 
she  gets  a  letter,  she  immediately 
sits  down  and  answers  it,  unless  it 
comes  on  Sunday.  She  has  never,  to 
my  knowledge,  written  a  letter  on 
Sunday.  She  doesn't  think  it  is  right. 
Her  letters  reflect  her  many  sided 
nature  to  great  advantage.  Some 
art  gfey  and  humorous;  others  are 
almost  philosophical,  but  all  are  full 
of   sympathy   and   cheerfulness. 

Her  favorite  pastime  is  telling 
stories  of  those  clashing  ancestors 
of  hers;  ah!  she  is  proud  of  them. 
Dates  are  another  of  her  pet  tricks. 
How  in  the  world  she  remembers  so 
many  is  a  mystery.  She  knows  every 
one's  birthday;  when  Addie,  Vir- 
ginia,, Willie,  Nat,  Mae,  Miriam, 
Mary  and  a  dozen  others  were  mar- 
ried, and  some  amusing  incident  in 
connection  with  it.  It  seems  to  me 
that  remembering  so  many,  her  head 
could  hold  nothing  else. 

But  the  most  amusing  trait  in  her 
whole  character  is  her  vanity.  As 
a  girl  she  was  consider/ed  most  beau- 
tiful. She  still  retains  her  lovely 
complexion  but  her  black  brows  and 
hair  'are  snow  whitie.  She  can't  fix 
her  hair,  but  every  morning  she 
takes  out  a  little  carved  ebony  box 
and  blacks  her  eyebrows.  Once  she 
broke  her  leg,  and  the  first  thing  she 
asked  for  after  it  Was  set  was  her 
mirror   and   the   ebony  box!      She   is 
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very  proud  of  her  feet  land  ankles 
arid  well  she  might  be.  "Big  An- 
nie" is  aristocratic  from  the  arch  of 
her  tiny  slender,  foot  to  the  top  of 
her  trim  white  head.  Despitte  all 
' '  middle-Jage  spread"  her  waist  is 
still  under  thirty  inches.     One  little 


wonders  that  she  is  vain.  But  per- 
haps that  is  only  right  for  it  makes 
her  all  the  more  lovable  and  human. 
The  greatest  compliment  that  one 
could  pay  her  is  to  say  she  is  "a 
lady  and  a  Southerner." 


FRIENDSHIP 

Friends  are  worth  so  much — 

So  much  more  than  gold, 
Though  we  are  always  making  new, 

Never  trade  them  for  the  old. 

They  are  always  cheerful, 

They  brighten  up  the  way; 
Friends  do  us  so  much  kindness 

That  we  can  ne'er  re^ay. 

Just  a  word  of  comfort, 

Just  a  helpful  phrase, 
Makes  a  friend  more  happy 

Jn  life's  darkest  ways. 

So  let's  keep  the  ship  a-sailing, 

Friendship  never  fails, 
Though  the  course  prove  rough  and  stormy, 

It  will  weather  all  the  gales. 


-By  Marion  H.  Heine. 
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GREET  THE  MORNING  WITH  A  CHEER! 

(N.  C.  Christian  Advocate) 


The  approach  of  a  new  day  is  al- 
ways an  event.  Whether  it  be  the 
dull  grey  on  the  sky  line  or  the  full 
splendor  of  the  easern  horizon,  the 
lofty  aspiring  soul  must  grteet  the 
morning  with  gladness.  To  /all  such 
the  new  day  is  another  golden  op- 
portunity— it  is  a  day  in  which  to 
live  and  to  labor  and  to  love.  Thank- 
ful should  be  every  one  in  this  hour 
who  has  a  job  and  can  meet  the  de- 
mands  of  each  passing  hour. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  way 
those  inhabitants  of  the  far  north 
lands  greet  the  return  of  spring 
when  once  more  the  sun,  after  the 
long  cold  night  of  winter,  begins  to 
appear  above  the  horizon.  Dwellers 
in  those  high  latitudes  of  the  Arctic 
lands  welcome  the  return  of  the  king 
of  the  day.  Something  of  th(e  same 
gladness  fills  our  own  hearts  with 
the  return  of  the  spring  time.  Each 
year  thb  world  is  made  new.  The 
new  life  stirs  our  deepest  depths. 
Once  mory  here  in  our  own  state  the 
red  bud  and  the  dogwood  have 
brought  a  new  message  of  beiauty 
and  good  cheer.  Indeed,  from  every 
valley  and  on  every  hilltop,  by  the 
wayside  and  in  all  the  vast  Avood- 
land,  life  bursts  forth  afresh.  It  is 
the  new  day  returning.  Dead  indeed 
is  the  soul  that  feels  not  the  thrill. 
It  is  a  day  of  bouyant  life. 

It  is  our  lot  to  hear  many  sermons 
and  no  little  spefaking  of  one  kind 
and  another.  How  refreshing  is  it 
to  hear  one  who  moves  above  that 
dull  commonplace  upon  which  the 
grey  of  the  evening,  yea,  sometimes 
the  deep  darkness  of  the  night,  has 
fallen  !     We  are  forced  to  read  much 


that  needs  the  brightness  and  thrill 
of  a  new  day.  The  marks  of  age 
should  give  place  to  the  vivacity  of 
youth.  Most  writers  should  greet 
the  morning  of  a  new  day.  Especi- 
ally true  is  this  of  institutional  re- 
ligion. Our  churches  have  due  dig- 
nity and  decorum;  complacency  is 
on  every  hand.  The  sermons  are 
sound  in  doctrine  and  satisfactory 
in  utterance,  but  too  often  the  thrill 
of  new  life  is  wanting.  How  start- 
ling in  many  of  our  religious  assem- 
blies would  be  the  fresh,  thrilling 
testimony  of  a  soul  born  from  above, 
testifying  to  the  dawn  of  a  new  day! 
A  thrill  of  new  life  such  as  this 
w^ould  bring  a  Sense  of  victory  that 
would  send  us  out  to  fresh  con- 
quests. 

Many  of  the  saints  are  afraid  of 
youth  and  the  fresh  thrills  that  be- 
long to  life's  morning  time.  They 
feel  that  the  young  folks  are  about 
to  make  shipwreck  of  all  that  is 
truest  and  best  in  life.  They  see  the 
end  not  far  ahead.  Could  they  but 
know  that  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
would  none  of  the  silent  tomb  which 
He  burst  asunder,  as  He  went  forth 
to  make  the  new  world,  they  would 
doubtless  appreciate  moi^e  fully  the 
stress  He  placed  upon  buds  and 
trees,  boys  and  girls,  and  all  else 
that  is  athrill  with  the  larger  and 
fuller  life.  Old  folks  and  not  young 
people  are  the  clog  on  present  day 
church  life.  Would  that  the  old 
saints  could  greet  the  morniing,  and 
all  our  churches  could  feel  the  thrill 
that  comes  with  the  testimony  of 
new  born  souls,  those  who  have 
greeted  with  a  shout  the  new  day. 
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GEORGE  WASHINGTON  AND  HIS 
MOTHER 


By  Emma  Gary  Wallace 


George  Washington  loved  his  moth- 
er clearly,  both  as  a  boy  and  a  man. 
He  always  showed  her  the  nicest 
kind  of  respect  and  together,  his- 
tory tells  us,  they  gave  to  the  world 
a  truly  beautiful  example  of  filial 
affection  and  regard. 

George  Washington's  mother  was 
Mary  Ball.  The  Ball  family  belong- 
ed to  the  landed  gentry  of  England. 
They  had  a  right  to  call  themselves 
gentlemen  though  their  estates  were 
not  so  very  extensive,  and  a  good 
many  of  the  family  were  prominent 
in  the  community  in  which  they 
lived. 

An  ancestor  of  Mary  Ball's,  one 
Colonel  Ball,  came  to  Virginia  in 
1650  and  made  a  home  for  himself 
in  Lancaster  County,  on  the  Rappa- 
hannock River.  He  called  his  home 
Millenbeck.  He  became  prominent 
in  the  community  and  received  an 
appointment  in  the  army  under  Gov- 
ernor Spottswoocl.  He  married  a 
very  beautiful  woman  who  was  a 
belle  of  Williamsburg.  They  had 
two   sons,  William  and  Joseph. 

Colonel  William  Ball  was  proud  of 
the  family  coat  of  arms,  which  shows 
a  lion  rampant  and  holding  a  ball 
in  his  paws.  The  crest  shows  the 
Latin  motto:  "And  Look  To  Heav- 
en," or  to  put  this  into  more  modern 
language,  "Seek  the  things  which 
are   above." 

Joseph  Ball,  the  second  son  of 
Colonel  William  Ball,  married  twice. 
His  second  choice  was  a  widow  by 
the  name  of  Mrs.  Mary  Montague 
Johnson.        Thev     were     married    in 


1707,  and  in  1708,  Mary  Ball  was 
born.  Her  father,  Joseph,  died  when 
she  was  three  years  old. 

Her  mother  gave  her  all  the  edu- 
cational advantages  available  to  girls 
of  that  time.  Of  course  at  that  time, 
colleges  were  not  open  to  women. 
Mary  was  trained  in  housewifely 
skills  and  she  was  taught  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  gentlewomen 
of  her  time — to  dance  the  minuet,  to 
curtsy,  to  know  the  catechism  thor- 
oughly, to  embroider,  paint  sew  a 
fine  seam,  to  be  a  splendid  horse- 
woman, and  to  direct  the  family  ser- 
vants, many  of  whom  in  those  days 
were  slaves. 

Mary  Balls  own  mother  married 
for  the  third  time  and  so  the  young 
girl  went  to  live  in  the  home  of  her 
stepfather,  Captain  HeAves,  but  his 
death  occurred  in  1713,  and  Mary's 
mother  died  some  years  after,  leav- 
ing the  girl  an  orphan  at  the  age  of 
thirteen. 

Her  step-brother,  John  Johnson, 
was  very  fond  of  the  child,  and  up- 
on his  death  he  bequeathed  substan- 
tial legacies  to  her,  so  by  the  time 
she  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  she 
had  considerable  property,  several 
good  riding  horses,  a  handsome  sad- 
dle, her  own  maid,  and  a  good  majrv 
jewels.  She  is  said  to  have  blossom- 
ed out  into  a  winsome  young  woman 
and  she  had  a  good  many  friends 
and  suitors  for  her  hand. 

Tradition  has  it  that  about  this 
time  she  went  to  England  on  a  visit 
with  her  brother  Joseph  Ball,  and 
that   while    there   she    met   a    hand- 
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some  widower  from  the  colonies, 
strong  and  genial — one  Captain  Aug- 
ustine Washington,  who  was  also 
visiting  the  home  country  to  place 
his  boys  in  the  famous  Appleby 
School.  Whether  they  met  for  the 
first  time  in  England  or  Virginia 
has  not  been  clearly  proved,  but  we 
do  know  that  a  romance  developed 
and  not  long  after  there  was  a  wed- 
ding. 

Mary  Ball  went  with  her  husband 
to  his  home  at  Bridges  Creek,  and 
there  the  young  woman  quickly  fit- 
ted herself  into  the  life  of  the  fami- 
ly and  made  a  real  home  for  her  hus- 
band and  his  boys.  It  is  said  that 
she  was  a  fearless  and  expert  horse- 
Avoman  and  made  a  fine  appearance 
on  horseback.  However,  she  was 
deathly  afraid  of  lightning  because 
of  a  severe  fright  she  received  as  a 
girl.* 

The  name  of  the  family  home  at 
Bridges  Creek  was  called  Wake- 
field. It  was  situated  on  a  triangle 
of  land  formed  by  the  meeting  of 
two  creeks  and  the  Potomac  River. 
It  was  here  that  her  baby,  blue  eyed 
and  light  haired — George  Washington 
— was  born,  and  later  christened  in 
the  Episcopal  Church.  His  father's 
sister  acted  as  godmother  and  two 
friends  as  godfathers.  We  are  told 
that  all  presented  him  with  silver 
cups.  The  robe  and  silver  bowl  used 
at  the  time  of  his  christening  are 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  National  Mu- 
seum  at   Washington. 

In  1733,  George's  sister  Betty  was 
born.  About  this  time  Captain  Aug- 
ustine decided  to  move  to  another 
location,  and  selected  a  place  on  the 
Potomac  River,  which  later  became 
known  as  Mount  Vernon.  Here  Bet- 
ty and  George  played  and  lived  a 
wholesome,  happy  life,   their  mother 


being  their  teacher  at  first.  How- 
ever, she  always  required  cheerful 
obedience  and  took  great  pains  to 
train  her  little  ones  in  ways  of  hon- 
esty  and  integrity. 

More  children  were  born  so  that 
there  was  la  group  of  five  with  George 
as  the  oldest.  When  George  was  elev- 
en, Captain  Augustine  Washington 
died,  leaving  his  widow  Mary  Wash- 
ington with  five  children,  more  land 
than  cash,  and  her  children  to  rear. 
She  was  still  under  thirty-six  years 
of  age. 

We  are  told  that  she  acquired  the 
life-time  habit  of  arising  at  dawn  in 
order  to  spend  the  first  hour  of  her 
day  in  thought  and  prayer  and  to 
prepare  herself  for  the  family  wor- 
ship and  whatever  might  come  up 
through  the  day.  She  required 
George  to  conduct  family  prayers 
^and  to  say  grace  at  the  table. 

Mrs.  Washington  was  very  order- 
ly and  her  home  was  always  beauti- 
fully cared  for.  There  was  lots  of 
fun  among  the  young  people,  but  it 
was  tempered  by  a  deference  paid 
to  the  older  folks,  and  she  required 
they  keep  within  the  bounds  of  mod- 
eration and  propriety.  George,  as 
the  oldest  and  as  head  of  the  fami- 
ly, was  taught  obedience  and  a  mea- 
sure of  responsibility  which  pre- 
pared him  for  what  was  to  come 
later  in  his  life. 

Of  her,  George  Washington  Parke 
Custis  says,  "  She  was  a  lady  of  high 
breeding  and  high  courage,  and  just 
exactly  the  type  of  woman  one  would 
expect  the  mother  of  the  great  First 
President  to  be — plain,  dignified,  sin- 
cere, strong  in  the  possession  of  the 
homely  and  home-like  virtues,  abso- 
lutely devoid  of  vanity  and  ostenta- 
tion, with  frivolity  or  feminine  cap- 
tiousness,   reticent   to   a   degree     and 
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so  free  from  self-consciousness,  she 
was  a  thoroughbred  lady  in  her  un- 
pretentious homespun  and  as  much 
at  ease  as  though  it  were  the  pur- 
ple and  ermine  of  royalty." 

Small  wonder  that  the  force  of 
her  fine  character  and  charming  per- 
sonality were  felt  by  everybody  who 
met  either  Mary  Ball  Washington 
or  her  son  George.  We  are  told  that 
he  inherited  from  his  mother  her 
cast  of  countenance,  her  self-reli- 
ance and  her  courage,  also  her  re- 
markable   executive   ability. 

Mary  Washington  had  six  chil- 
dren in  all — four  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters— George,  Elizabeth,  Samuel, 
John  Augustine,  Charles  and  Mil- 
dred. Mildred  died  as  a  baby  of  four- 
teen months.  Her  children  addressed 
her  as  "Honored  Madam."  This  was 
the  formal  term  of  address  of  those 
days — nevertheless  she  was  a  loving 
mother  and  understood  just  how  seri- 
ously to  take  the  pranks  of  child- 
hood. 

George  Washington  began  to  earn 
his  own  living  when  he  was  sixteen, 
but  he  continued  to  defer,  to  his 
mother's  judgment  and  wishes  until 
such  time  as  his  military  service  re- 
quired that  he  take  his  orders  from 
those  in   command. 

As  long  as  she  lived,  he  gave  her 
loving  homage  and  did  the  best  he 
•could  to  gratify  her  requests.  On 
the  other  hand,  $he  shared  his  tri- 
umphs. His  troubles  and  disap- 
pointments were  hers.  In  speaking 
of  him  she  said,  * '  George  deserves 
well  of  his  country;  he  was  always 
a  good  boy." 

When  the  great  Peace  Ball  was 
held  at  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  Gener- 
al Washington  attended  with  his 
delicate  but  lovely,  aging  mother  on 
his    arm.       She    was    dressed    in    a 


simple,  black  silk  gown,  and  he  was 
as  proud  of  her  as  she  was  of  him. 
There  were  elegant  French  generals 
in  attendance,  and  of  her  one  of 
them  said,  "'If  such  are  the  matrons 
of  America,  well  may  she  boast  of 
illustrious  sons." 

The  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  before 
he  left  for  his  own  home,  journeyed 
to  her  side  that  he  might  receive  her 
blessing. 

When  General  Washington  was 
notified  that  he  had  been  elected  to 
the  presidency  of  the  new  nation 
which  he  had  founded,  he  felt  that 
he  could  not  go  to  New  York  to  be 
inducted  into  office  until  he  had 
first  seen  his  mother  So  he  traveled 
sixty  miles — and  that  was  a  long  way 
by  horse  and  carriage — that  he  might 
share  his  new  honor  with  her  and 
to  bid  her  good-bye  and  to  get  her 
blessing. 

It  was  indeed  a  "good-bye  for 
both  of  them.  He  found  her  feeble 
in  body  but  brave  in  spirit  and  clear 
in  mind.  Four  months  later  her 
death  occurred,  August,  25,  1789. 
At  the  time,  President  Washington 
was  himself  ill  and  unable  to  attend 
her  funeral.  Mary  Ball  Washington 
was  laid  to  rest  with  all  the  honors 
her  townspeople  could  give  her. 
Members  of  Congress  wore  the  con- 
ventional mourning,  and  her  virtues 
and  praises  were  heard  for  many  a 
day.  Her  grave  was  unmarked  for 
some  time,  but  finally  a  beautiful 
white  marble  shaft  was  reared,  fit- 
tingly typical  of  the  Christian  puri- 
ty and  fortitude  of  "Mary,  the 
Mother  of  Washington," — which  in- 
scription it  bears. 

History  tells  us  that  "Her  great- 
est attribute  lies  in  the  immortal 
fame  of  her  son,  who  never  failed 
to    honor    and    revere   the    maternal 
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hand  that  led  him  to  manhood."  He 
is  accredited  with  saying  that  to 
his  mother  he  owed  all  of  his  moral, 
intellectual  and  physical  training, 
and  to  her  he  also  gave  credit  for 
all  of  his  achievements  and  success- 


Youth  of  today  might  well  fol- 
low the  example  of  George  Washing- 
ton in  the  high  and  tender  regard 
which   he  held  for  his   mother. 


There  is  no  life  so  humblS  that,  if  it  he  true  and  genuinely  human 
and  obedient  to  G-od,  it  may  not  hope  to  shed  some  of  His  light.  Thers 
is  no  life  so  meager  that  thi3  greatest  and  wisest  of  us  can  afford  to  de- 
spise it.  We  cannot  know  at  what  moment  it  may  flash  forth  with  the 
life  of  God.— Phillips  Brooks. 


LINCOLN'S  GRAMMAR 

(Mooresville  Enterprise) 


An  intimate  memento  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  his  youthful  sAveetheart, 
Ann  Rutledge,  was  recently  received 
by  the  Library  of  Congress,  where  it 
will  be  preserved  with  other  relics 
of  our  first  martyred  president.  It 
is  the  Kirkham's  Grammar  which 
Lincoln  and  Ann  studied  in  New 
Salem,  111.,  100  years  ago. 

Textbooks  were  scarce  in  those 
days  and  Lincoln  obtained  the  gram- 
mar second-handed  from  its  former 
owner,  walking  a  dozen  miles  to  se- 
cure it.  This  was  in  1831,  when  he 
was  clerking  in  a  New  Salem  store 
and  boarding  with  Ann's  parents. 
When  he  had  mastered  its  contents 
he  gave  the  book  to  Ann,  writing  on 
the  title  page,  "Ann  Rutledge  is 
now    learning   grammar." 

It  is  said  that  Abraham  and  Ann 


became  engaged  on  June  4,  1883, 
shortly  before  Lincoln's  election  to 
the  state  legislature.  Ann  was 
stricken  was  malarial  fever  and  died 
on  August  25,  1835,  and  intimate 
friends  of  Lincoln  declared  he  never 
recovered  from  his  grief  for  the  on- 
ly  avoid  an  he  ever  truly  loved. 

The  book  was  preserved  by  the 
Rutledge  family,  finally  coming  into 
the  possession  of  William  Rutledge 
of  Milton,  Mont.,  a  nephew  of  Ann. 
From  him  it  Avas  borrowed  by  Miss 
Jane  H(a,mand  for  the  public  library 
of  Decatur,  111.  Not  long  ago,  with 
Mr.  Rutledge's  consent,  she  present- 
ed it  to  the  Congressional  Library. 
There  it  may  noAv  be  seen  in  the 
case  Avhich  also  contains  Lincoln 's 
Bible  in  which  he  inscribed  his  fami- 
ly records  with  his  own  hand. 
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A  NOTABLE  PERSONAGE  HEARD  FROM 

(Young  Folks) 


And  he  has  something  of  import- 
ance to  say.  Who  is  he,  and  what 
has  he  to  say?  The  answers  shall 
not  be  withheld.  The  speaker  is  Dr. 
Charles  Mayo,  head  of  the  famous 
Mayo  Brothers  Clinic,  Rochester, 
Minnesota.  What  he  says  is  this: 
''You  clan  get  along  with  a  wooden 
leg,  but  you  can't  get  along  with  a 
wooden  head  ....  It  is  the  brain 
that  counts,  but  in  order  that  your 
brain  be  kept  clear,  you  must  keep 
your  body  fit  and  well.  That  can 
not  be  done  if  one  drinks  liquor.  A 
man  who  has  to  drag  around  a  hab- 
it that  is  a  danger  and  a  menace  to 
society  ought  to  go  off  in  the  woods 
and  live  alone.  We  do  not  tolerate 
the  obvious  use  of  morphine  or  co- 
caine or  opium  and  we  should  not 
tolerate  intoxicating  liquors,  because 
I  tell  you  those  things  are  what 
break  down  the  command  of  the  in- 
dividual over  his  own  life  and  his 
own   destiny. " 

That  is  plain  speech  and  clear  lan- 
guage. We  may  not  want  to  agree 
with  the  speaker,  but  we  shall  have 


to  listen  to  him.  He  should  know 
whereof  he  speaks.  There  are  few 
if  any  higher  medical  authorities 
than  he.  If  every  man  and  woman 
in  the  land  were  to  follow  his  ad- 
vice we  would  be  a  happier,  a  more 
prosperous  and  .a  richer  people. 
Liquor  has  left  us  a  trail  of  pover- 
ty, brutality,  shame,  broken  homes 
and  disease.  It  makes  little  differ- 
ence how  Ave  handle  it,  or  what  laws 
Ave  make  to  control  it,  so  long  as  it 
is  in  our  midst  it  will  be  a  millstone 
about  our  necks.  The  desire  that 
will  trample  law  under  foor  to  get  it, 
that  will  pay  any  price  for  it,  and 
that  will  have  it  in  the  face  of  ter- 
rific consequences,  presents  a  prob- 
lem that  calls  for  more  than  the  wis- 
dom of  man  to  solve.  The  argument 
that  the  legalizing  of  the  stuff  will 
increase  employment  and  create  a 
market  for  the  products  of  the  farm- 
er "would  seem  to  be  based  on  the  be- 
lief that  a  man's  life  consists  in  the 
abundance  of  things  that  he  posses- 
ses. 


An  unmerciful  tongue  may  be  more  cruel  than  the  most  terrible  in- 
strument of  torture  ever  forged.  It  can  stab  more  deeply  than  a  dag- 
gar,  and  cut  more  deeply  than  a  sword.  That  quick  tongue,  that  fiery 
temper-driven  tongue;  that  soft,  slimy,  slandering  tongue;  that  sharp 
sarcastic  tongue;  these,  an  inspired  writer  has  said,  are  set  on  fire  of 
hell!  It  is  dangerous  to  handle  such  cruel  weapons  heedlessly.  IWith 
one  of  them  you  may  so  rend  your  mother's  bosom  that  she  will  wish 
she  had  never  been  born;  you  may  so  pierce  your  father's  heart  as  to 
bring  down  his  gray  hairs  in  sorrow  to  the  grave;  you  may  cut  the 
nearest,  dearest  ties  and  leave  the  heartstrings  bleeding. 

— Montreal  Family  Herald. 
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THE  HEART  OF  LIVINGSTONE 


By  Basil  Matthews 


Livingstone,  the  great  pathfinder, 
lay  ill  in  Africa.  Only  his  faithful 
nativfc  attendants  Avere  with  him. 
All  night  long  he  was  very  low.  In 
the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  one 
of  these,  holding  a  candle  for  a  bit 
of  light,  placted  the  medicine  chest 
near  Livingstone  and  helped  him  se- 
lect some  medicine. 

"All  right;  you  oan  go  now," 
murmured  Livingstone.  The  weary, 
sleepy  watcher  left  for  a  bit  of  rest. 

Just  before  dawn  they  came  again. 
They  entered  the  hut  where  Living- 
stone lay.  By  the  dim  light  of  the 
flickering  candle  they  "saw  the  bow- 
ed form  of  their  master  kneeling  by 
the  bedside,  his  head  buried  in  his 
hands  on  the  pillow. 

They  waited,  thinking  that  he 
priayed.  But  the  prayer  was  ended. 
The  pathfinder  had  found  his  quest. 
He  had  crossed  the  river. 

Standing  about  the  dying  -watch- 
fire,  as  the  cock  crowed  and  the 
dawn  broke,  the  men,  in  whispers, 
planned  what  they  must  do.  Their 
great   love  for  him  made  them  plan 


an  act  of  daring  and  heroic  faithful- 
ness. 

ThUy  took  his  heart  and  buried  it 
under  a  mvula-tree  near  Chitambo's 
villagei  They  embalmed  his  body, 
wrapped  him  in  cloths,  bound  the 
burden  to  a  pole,  and,  bearing  him 
shoulder-high,  carried  their  leader, 
now  no  longer  able  to  guide  them, 
about  thirteen  hundred  miles  to  the 
east   coast. 

Livingstone  had  made  his  last 
march,  yet,  after  his  death  he  went 
on  the  most  wonderful  of  all  his 
journeys.  They  bore  him  through 
marsh  and  rivers,  forest  and  jungle, 
owr  mountain  ridges  and  along  val- 
ley paths.  They  crossed  one  river 
where  it  is  four  miles  wide.  They 
faced  hunger  and  thirst,  the  spear 
and  the  gun  of  enemies  for  his  sake. 

At  last  they  reached  the  coast. 
The  body  was  carried  to  a  cruiser, 
and  so  borne  to  England  for  honor- 
ed burial  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
But  the  heart  of  Livingstone  re- 
mained in   Africa. 


JUST  A  WOOD-PECKER 


A  wood-pecker  pecks  a  great  many  specks, 

Of  sawdust  while  building  a  hut. 
He  works  like  a  nigger  to  get  the  hole  bigger, 

]He's  sore  if  his  cutter  don't  cut. 
He  don't  bother  with  plans  of  the  cheap  artisan 

But  there's  one  thing  can  rightly  be  said: 
The  whole  excavation,  has  this  explanation, 

He  builds  it  by  using  his  head. 


— Selected. 
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OVERWORE  MERELY  FRICTION 

(Selected) 


Overwork  does  not  lead  to  physi- 
cal breakdowns,  it  was  said  by  the 
physicians  meeting  in  New  York 
City;  it  is  the  friction  of  life  that 
Wiiars  down  resistance.  It  is  men- 
tal and  emotional  pressure.  The  wild 
Jbdast  in  the  cage  does  no  hard  woik 
but  AVears  himself  out  by  chafing 
against  the  bars  of  his  Q'age.  Men 
tal  work  is  a  series  of  cambats 
against  resistances.  A  bird  caught 
in  a  greenhouse  beats  vainly  against 
the  glass  trying  to  seek  a,  passage 
out  into  the  sunlight;  it  is  this  fruit- 
less strain  against  resistance  that 
eventually  exhausts  it,  not  the  effort 
of  flying'. 

This  distinction  between  overwork 
and  the  physical  breakdowns  that 
come  from  hig-h-pressure  living  may 
seem  unimportant.  A  man  trying  to 
free  himself  from  a  straitjacket  may 
exhaust  himself,  and  it  matters  lit- 
tle to  him  whether  the  exhaustion  is 
the   result   of   his    own   vigorous    ef- 


forts or  to  the  resistance  of  the 
thongs  that  bind  his  limbs;  the  ef- 
fect is  all  that  matters.  But  what 
the  medical  men  undoubtedly  are 
trying  to  clriv^  home  is  this:  Hard 
work  does  nobody  any  harm,  provid- 
ed there  is  not  too  much  friction  in 
the   process. 

Friction  may  be  of  various  kinds. 
If  work  is  uncongenial,  so  that  the 
worker  is  unhappy,  it  is  friction  that 
takes  its  toll  on  emotions  and  vitali- 
ty. If  there  is  lack  of  co-operation, 
so  that  one  has  a  constant  feeling  of 
struggling  against  opposition,  it  is 
friction  of  a  dangerous  sort.  If  there 
is  depression,  worry,  anger  or  temp- 
er, it  makes  the  resistance  just  that 
much  harder  to  overcome.  Whatever 
may  be  the  cause,  it  is  the  friction 
that  does  the  damage.  So  long  as 
work  is  congenial,  interesting  and 
performed  without  friction,  it  is  not 
likelv  to  be  overdone. 


WHAT  TACT  DOES 


The  tactful  person  always  fits  in.  He  may  be  a  profound  scholar, 
but  the  one  whose  education  was  limited  to  a  few  months  in  the  district 
school  does  not  feel  uncomfortable  in  his  presence.  He  may  have 
clothing  of  the  latest  cut  and  finest  quality,  but  in  his  presence  shabby 
people  forget  about  his  garments  and  their  own.  His  manners,  instead 
of  rendering  the  awkward  more  acutely  conscious  than  ever,  are  good 
enough  to  set  them  at  their  ease.  Even  the  habitual  grumbler  and 
fault-finder  surrenders  to  tact,  and  grudginly  acknowledges  that 
things  are  not  so  bad  as  they  might  be. 

The  tactful  person  makes  friends,  gets  ahead,  and  enjoys  himself  for 
the  simple  reason  that  he  scatters  happiness  about  him  wherever  he 
goes.     Why  not  cultivate  a  litte  more  of  so  beneficent  a  quality? 


— Leaves  of  Light. 
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SPIKED  SHOES 

By  J.  Raymond  Elderdice 


Uncle  Billy  Barth,  the  one-legged 
crossing  flagman  where  the  mountain 
road  was  cut  by  the  tracks  of  the 
Denver  and  Western,  a  quarter-mile 
east  of  the  Mountainville  station, 
chuckled  with  amusement.  Before 
him,  panting  after  his  sprint  to  the 
little  flag-shanty,  stood  a  sturdy  boy 
of  sixteen,  and  Uncle  Billy,  staring 
down  at  Stanley  Kirk's  feet,  slap- 
ped his  thigh. 

"Good  land,  Kildee !"  he  ejaculat- 
ed, "What  sort  of  contraptions  have 
you  got  on  your  feet,  eh?  Hold  up — 
let's  see  'em.  Why,  you're  wearin' 
shoes  with  nails  stickin'  out  the 
soles,  Kildee!" 

"Spiked  shoes,  Uncle  Billy,"  cor- 
rected Stanley  Kirk,  grinning  at  the 
old   railroader's   bewilderment. 

The  golden  sunshine  of  the  "west- 
ern afternoon  flooded  from  a  tur- 
quoise sky,  flecked  with  patches  of 
fleecy  clouds.  From  where  the  two 
stood — the  grizzled  old  D.  &  W. 
flagman  and  the  tall,  well-knit-moun- 
tain boy — a  glorious  panorama 
spread  out  before  them.  To  their 
left,  eastward  on  the  right-of-way, 
the  mountain  plateau  stretched  for 
several  miles  before  dipping  into  a 
valley.  On  the  right  of  the  shanty, 
however,  looking  west  along  the 
shining  rails,  a  full  quarter  of  a 
mile  away  the  little  station  nestled 
beside  a  water  tank  and  a  freight 
shed — back  of  these  Mountainville 
was  crowded  against  the  base  of  a 
towering  peak.  A  small  village,  only 
freights  and  accommodations  deigned 
to  stop  here;  the  moguls,  drawing 
eastward  or  westward  bound  flyers, 
dashed    through    without    slackening 


speed. 

Beyond  Mountainville  the  Denver 
and  Western  tracks  ran  on  a  level 
for  half  a  mile,  then  the  western 
side  of  the  plateau  ended,  though 
not  abruptly.  Beginning  at  this 
point  the  right-of-way  slid  easily  in- 
to a  fairly  steep  downgrade  that  de- 
scended for  perhaps  twenty  miles, 
with  many  curves,  before  its  lowest 
part  was  reached,  after  which  the 
trains  headed  west  began  an  upward 
climb,  on  the  far  side  of  the  broad 
valley,  for  ten  or  fifteen  miles  until 
another  mountain  slope  had  been 
conquered.  Just  now,  coming  from 
the  west,  a  long  freight  was  strug- 
gling up  toward  Mountainville,  the 
staccato  snorts  of  the  engine  sound- 
ing faintly  in  the  distance;  black 
puffs  slipping  upward  from  the 
stack. 

"These  are  spiked  shoes,  Uncle 
Billy,"  repeated  the  boy,  pawing  up 
the  cinders  of  the  road-bed  with"  the 
toe  of  one,  "Running  shoes!  See 
the  spikes  in  the  toes?  Well,  they 
dig  into  the  track,  you  know,  and 
throw  the  runner  ahead,  giving  him 
more  speed  than  ordinary  shoes. 
Say,  remember  the  county  meets  at 
Clarendon  last  June,  Uncle  Billy?" 

The  old  crossing  flagman  scratch- 
ed his  head  reflectively. 

"  'Pears  like  I  do,  Kildee,"  he  nod- 
ded, '"I  recollect  you  was  runnin' 
down  to  my  shanty  here  from  your 
place  every  evenin',  but  you  didn't 
have  on  no  such  crazy  shoes  as  them, 
Stan.  Spiked  shoes,  eh?  Hold  on — 
didn't  you  tell  me  last  spring  some- 
thin'  about  gettin'  a  medal  at  Claren- 
don, if  you  jest  had  a  pair  of  spiked 
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shoes  to  run  in?" 

"That  was  it,  Uncle  Billy,"  Stan- 
ley Kirk  was  sober  at  the  memory, 
"Before  the  eouty  school  meet,  when 
I .  was  training  by  running  down  to 
the  railroad  here  every  evening,  I 
told  you  what  spiked  running  shoes 
are.  I  explained  that  I  couldn't  win 
with  rubber-soled  sneaks,  but  with 
spikes  I  was  sure  to  win  a  medal  at 
Clarendon.  Well,  dad  couldn't  af- 
ford to  put  out  six  dollars  for  a 
pair.  I  did  my  best  in  sneaks  and 
finished  the  race  in  fourth  place,  just 
missing  a  medal!" 

They  were  silent,  each  recalling 
the  start  of  their  friendship,  back  in 
mid-May.  Before  the  first  evening 
when  the  tall,  splender  boy  had  come 
dashing  along  the  dirt  road  from  the 
woods  back  of  the  crossing,  Uncle 
Billy  had  dimly  known  who  he  was, 
and  that  was  about  all.  He  was 
"Joel  Kirk's  boy"  and  the  family, 
poor  but  hardworking  and  respect- 
able, eked  out  a  scanty  living  by 
hunting,  trapping  and  wood-cutting. 
The  crossing  flagman,  who  was  kind- 
ly and  generous,  had  always  liked 
honest  Joel  and  when  the  boy,  pant- 
ing for  breath,  leaned  against  the 
shanty,  he  had  talked  with  him, 
learning  the  meaning  of  his  "crazy 
doin's"  in  running  down  the  road  at 
full  speed. 

"I'm  a  senior  in  the  high  school, 
sir,"  Stanley  had  told  him,  "I  will 
graduate  in  June.  I'd  like  to  enter 
a  business  college  in  Denver  in  the 
fall,  and  train  myself  for  a  good 
position  there.  Then  I  would  send 
for  dad  and  mother,  and  give  them 
a  comfortable  home.  But  we  are 
very  poor,  you  know,  and  I  guess  my 
chances  of  going  to  a  business  college 
are  very  slim." 

"Maybe  you'll  make   it,  boy,"   en- 


couraged Uncle  Billy,  "But  what  in 
the  name  of  Samuel  Hill  are  you 
runnin'  your  head  off  for?  Why, 
you're  blowin'  like  a  hoss  pullin'  a 
carload  of  wood  up  the  mountain! 
Somebody  sick  over  to  your  cabin, 
or  is  it  on  fire,  sonny?" 

Then  Stanley  Kirk  had  explained. 
Every  June,  he  said,  the  schools  of 
the  county  held  a  field  day  at  Claren- 
don, the  county-seat.  In  the  after- 
noon the  high  school  boys  compet- 
ed in  sprints,  distance  runs,  and  re- 
lay races,  in  addition  to  high  and 
broad-jumping  and  putting  the  shot. 
In  these  events,  young  Kirk  had 
made  clear  to  the  flagman,  medals 
were  given  to  the  winners;  gold  for 
first  place,  silver  for  second,  and  to 
finish  in  third  position  meant  a 
bronze  medal. 

"I'd  sure  like  to  win  a  medal," 
said  Stanley  Kirk  wistfully,  "Of 
course,  I'd  be  tickled  with  a  bronze 
one  for  third  place,  or  a  silver  medal 
— but  I  believe  I  could  win  one  of 
gold,  Uncle  Billy,  if—" 

"  'Course  you  can!"  agreed  the 
old  flagman  heartily,  "I've  seen  you 
flittin'  along  this  road  of  nights. 
Why,  you  can  run  like  a  kildee, 
Stanley!  That's  what  I'm  goin'  to 
call  you,  boy — 'Kildee'  Kirk!  Pears 
like  I've  heard  some  of  the  section 
gang  say  you  can  fairly  fly.  So  why 
can't  you  get  one  of  them  medals  at 
this  foolishness  you  say  will  be  held 
at  Clarendon  in  June?" 

Then  "Kildee"  had  told  him  of 
the  handicap  under  which  he  would 
have  to  run.  While  Uncle  Billy 
listened,  in  the  twilight  of  the  May 
evening,  the  boy  had  made  him  see 
the  great  advantage  of  spikes  over 
rubber-soled  '  'sneaks." 

"Take  me,  for  example,"  he  had 
pointed  out,   "I  honestly  believe, 
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from  what  I  hear  of  the  others  en- 
tered in  the  quarter-mile  run,  that 
with  spiked  shoes  I  could  win  first 
place.  But  in  that  distance  I'll  be 
at  least  ten  yards  slower,  wearing 
sneaks,  then  if  I  had  on  spikes — that 
means,  Uncle  Billy,  that  a  fellow 
perhaps  slower  than  I  am  if  we  both 
raced  in  sneaks,  or  both  wore  spiked 
shoes,  can  beat  me  by  five  yards  at 
least,  if  I  have  on  tennis  shoes  and 
he  wears  spikes.     See?" 

"Then  why  don't  you  get  a  pair, 
Kildee?"  demanded  Uncle  Billy,  al- 
ready eager  for  this  sturdy,  likable 
mountain  boy  to  win  his  medal.  "  Tell 
your  paw  to  buy  you  a  pair  to  onc't, 
an'  beat   'em  in  that  race!" 

"We  are  too  poor,  Uncle  Billy," 
said  Kirk  simply,  "This  is  the  first 
year  I  have  got  off  to  run  in  the 
county  meet.  I  have  always  had  to 
work  on  that  day,  because  dad  could 
not  spare  me.  He'd  had  hard  luck 
the  last  two  year  s — cut  his  foot 
chopping  wood,  and  lost  a  lot  of 
time  from  work.  Trapping  was  poor 
one  season,  too.  He's  sacrificing  to 
let  me  go  this  June,  but  it's  my  last 
year  in  high  school,  my  last  chance 
to  run  in  the  meet  at  Clarendon.  But 
he  just  can't  afford  to  buy  me  spiked 
shoes,  at  five  or  six  dollars  a  pair." 

While  Uncle  Billy  Barth,  knowing 
the  poverty  of  the  Kirks,  yet  admir- 
ing their  honest,  upright  life  of  con- 
tinual toil,  remained  silent,  Kildee 
drew  a  deep  breath. 

"I'll  have  to  run  in  these  sneaks," 
he  said  sadly,  "and  I'll  do  my  best 
to  win  the  race,  but  the  others  will 
wear  spikes  and  even  though  I  may 
be  faster,  I'll  be  lucky  if  I  come  in 
third.  My,  there  are  two  things  I 
want,  Uncle  Billy — to  win  a  medal 
for  running,  before  I  graduate,  and 
to  take  a  business  course  in  Denver, 


then  to  help  my  folks  have  it  easier! 
I  could  win  a  medal,  I  know,  if  I 
just  had  spiked  shoes — " 

And  then,  the  evening  of  the  day 
on  which  the  county  school  meet  had 
been  held  at  Clarendon,  a  sorrowful 
Stanley  Kirk  had  come — w  a  1  k  i  n  g 
this  time — down  the  dirt  road  from 
the  mountain  cabin,  to  Uncle  Billy's 
flag-shanty. 

"Just  like  I  told  you,  Uncle  Bil- 
ly," he  had  said  mournfully,  to  the 
sympathetic  flagman,  "spikes  made 
all  the  difference.  If  I  had  had  on 
spiked  shoes  today,  I  would  have 
been  ten  yards  faster  in  the  quar- 
ter-mile and  would  have  won  first 
place  by  five  yards — a  gold  medal! 
As  it  was,  I  just  lost  out  by  inches 
for  fourth  place,  and  didn't  get  any 
medal  at  all.  Four  of  us  finished 
within  five  yards  of  each  other,  and 
the  other  three  fellows  had  spikes, 
while  I  wore  sneaks!" 

Now,  this  sunshiny  afternoon, 
months  later,  with  the  sun  sinking 
behind  the  mountains  far  away  down 
the  western  slope  of  the  tracks  that 
dipped  into  the  broad  valley,  Uncle 
Billy  Barth  gazed  questioningly  at 
his  young  friend. 

"Spiked  shoes,  be  they?"  he  grip- 
ped Kildee 's  arm.  "So  that's  what 
you  ought  to  have  had  in  June,  eh? 
Shame  you  couldn't  have  got  'em  in 
time  for  that  race,  boy.  But  how 
come  you've  got  a  pair  of  'em  now, 
Kildee?" 

"Bob  Harkness, "  explained  Stan- 
ley, referring  to  a  young  collegian 
of  Mountain ville.  '"He's  home  from 
the  University  of  Colorado,  graduat- 
ed in  June.  He  wanted  one  of  my 
rabbit  dog  pups,  and  some  way  heard 
how  I  lost  the  race  at  Clarendon  for 
lack  of  spikes.  Came  out  to  see  me, 
and   offered   to   swap   me   his   spiked 
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shoes  for  a  pup.  I — I  just  wanted 
to  experience  the  feel  of  them,  Un- 
cle Billy— to  know  what  it  was  to 
run  with  spikes,  so  I  swapped  him. 
Why,  I  can  fairly  fly!  I  know  I 
would  have  won  a  medal  in  that 
race,  if  I  had  worn  spiked  shoes, 
and—" 

He  stopped,  for  the  grizzled  old 
railroader  was  paying  no  heed.  In- 
stead, a  look  of  horror  on  his  kindly 
face,  Uncle  Billy  was  staring  to  the 
westward  along  the  right-of-way  of 
the  D.  &  W.  And  the  boy,  turning 
to  look  along  the  gleaming  rails  as 
the  flagman  gripped  his  shoulder 
tightly,  felt  his  heart  sink  in  alarm. 
Almost  at  the  top  of  the  long  slope 
— twenty  miles  long — from  the  floor 
of  the  valley  eastward,  a  moment  be- 
fore the  freight  had  been  climbing, 
making  for  the  water  tank  at  Moun- 
tainville.     But  now — 

"  Number  88 's  broken  in  two!" 
shouted  Uncle  Billy,  "Look,  Kildee ! 
Couplin'  broke  midway  of  the  string 
— half  of  the  train's  rollin'  back- 
ward, down  grade!  Twenty  miles, 
all  down  hill,  afore  them  freight  cars 
gets  to  the  level!  Nothin'  can  stop 
'em,   either,   Stan!" 

Looking  down  the  rails,  Kirk  saw 
what  had  happened.  Laboring  at  the 
top  of  the  grade,  almost  at  the  edge 
of  the  plateau,  and  nearing  Moun- 
tainville  station,  the  long  freight 
had  indeed  "broken  in  two,"  about 
in  the  middle.  Now  thirty  loaded 
h  o  x-c  a  r  s,  gathering  momentum  at 
every  second,  were  flying  back  down 
the  twenty-mile  slope,  with  no  way 
to  stop  their  mad  flight.  The  front 
section  had  halted;  engineer,  fire- 
man, and  part  of  the  train-crew  were 
piling  out  in  excitment.  Still  the 
full  horror  of  the  situation  had  not 
dawned  on  Stanley  Kirk,  until  Uncle 


Billy  shuddered,  covering  his  face 
with  his  hands. 

"It's  awful!  Number  Nineteen — 
e  a  s  t-bound  express  to  Chicago — is 
thunderin'  toward  Mountain ville ! 
Tom  Wilcox,  at  the  throttle,  won't 
know  them  cars  are  rollin'  back  down 
to  meet  him!  Stan,-  he  won't  see 
'em,  either,  'cause  of  the  curves  in 
the  right-of-way!  Oh,  nothin'  can 
save  Number  Nineteen — that  string'U 
crash  into  the  express,  and  passen- 
gers and  crew'll  be  killed!" 

"Can't  we  do  a  thing?"  Kildee 
tugged  at  the  old  flagman  frantical- 
ly. "Where  is  Number  Nnineteen 
about  this  time?  We  can't  notify 
the  engineer  of  the  danger,  I  know. 
But  how  far  away  is  the  express, 
Uncle  Billy?  Is  there  any  station 
between  Mountainville  and  Number 
Nineteen — where  she  ought  to  be 
right  now  if  on  time?" 

"Benton!"  gasped  Uncle  Billy. 
"Express  is  drivin'  at  top  speed  to- 
ward Benton,  fifteen  miles  down  the 
tracks — headed  this  way!  But  it's 
no  use;  here  I'm  all  crippled  up,  got 
only  one  good  leg,  and — " 

Shaking  him  in  an  excited  grip, 
the  boy  howled  into  the  flagman's 
ear. 

"There  may  be  time!  It's  a  quar- 
ter-mile to  the  station — if  I  can 
make  it,  Uncle  Billy!  See?  Oh,  if  I 
can  run  to  the  station  and  make  the 
operator  understand — have  him  get 
the  Benton  agent  in  time  to  do  some- 
thing before  Number  Nineteen  tears 
through,  and  it's  too  late,  with  the 
freight  rolling  down  on  her!  Pray 
for  me,  Uncle  Billy — " 

Tears  were  streaming  down  Uncle 
Billy  Barth's  face,  his  lips  moved  in 
silent,  fervent  prayer,  as  "Kildee" 
Kirk,  his  feet  luckily  shod  in  spiked 
running   shoes,   sprinted   away.   Fifty 
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yards,  and  the  dirt  road — firmly 
packed,  curved  to  the  right  and  par- 
alleled the  railroad  tracks  for  three 
hundred  and  fifty  yards,  to  the 
Mountainville  station.  One  chance  in 
a  thousand !  A  race  against  time, 
with  hundreds  of  human  lives  hang- 
ing in  the  balance,  depending  on  the 
boy's  flying  feet  and  wonderfu  speed ! 

"Mebbe  it's  a  chanc't!"  moaned 
Uncle  Billy,  straining  his  eyes  to 
follow  the  speeding  Kildee.  ' '  Them 
box-cars  is  rollin'  faster'n  a  mile  a 
minute  now — if  they  pass  Benton,  or 
if  Number  Ninteen  thunders  past  the 
Benton  station,  comin'  this  way, 
nothin'  can  save  the  passengers  and 
crew  of  the  flyer!  Hurry,  Kildee — 
run,  run,  RUN!" 

The  flagman  knew  that  the  opera- 
tor at  Benton,  if  he  received  the  des- 
perate message  from  the  Mountain- 
ville station  in  time,  might  prevent 
the  terrific  crash  of  the  two  trains 
dashing  at  top  speed  toward  each 
other.  If  he  had  time !  He  could 
divert  Number  Nineteen  on  to  the 
switch  at  that  point,  allowing  the 
freight  cars  to  go  harmlessly  past 
the  side-tracked  express,  gradually 
coming  to  a  stop  up  the  far  slope  of 
the  valley,  for  no  other  trains  were 
due  for  hours.  Or,  forced  to  act 
more  rapidly,  he  could  set  the  "de- 
rail" and  send  the  box-cars  off  the 
main  track,  tumbling  and  smashing 
down  the  mountainside,  but  saving 
lives !  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  re- 
ceived the  message  of  the  Mountain- 
ville man  too  late — the  eastbound 
flyer  and  the  heavily  loaded  freight 
string,  rolling  backward  down  the 
slope  toward  the  west  at  top  speed, 
would  meet  in  a  tremendous  smash- 
up  that  would  make  wreck  history 
for  that  division  of  the  D.  and  W. 

A  beautiful  race  Kildee  was  sprint- 


ing. Strong,  possessed  of  phenom- 
enal endurance  and  brilliant  speed, 
he  was  running  magnificently — -spur- 
red on  by  the  desperation  of  the 
hour.  Faster  and  faster  he  flew,  the 
spiked  shoes  biting  into  the  firm 
dirt,  shooting  him  ahead  at  every 
stride  with  mighty  power.  A  quar- 
ter of  a  mile — a  minute,  even  a  few 
seconds  less,  and  he  would  burst  in- 
to the  Mountainville  station,  panting 
out  a  warning  to  the  startled  opera- 
tor! As  he  fought  on,  hurling  every 
ounce  of  strength  into  the  desperate 
race  against  time  for  human  lives, 
he  visioned  the  catastrophe ;  the 
wreck,  with  engine  and  passenger 
cars  piled  up,  freight-cars  smashed 
to  splenters;  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, crushed  and  bleeding!  But 
there  was  hope,  for  it  would  take 
several  minutes  for  the  runaway 
string  to  tear  around  curves  and 
down  the  long  grade,  to  crash  into 
Number  Nineteen  this  side  of  Ben- 
ton, or  beyond. 

"I've  got  to  make  it!"  tore  at  his 
brain.  "RUN!  RUN!  RUN!  Faster, 
Kildee,  faster!  People  will  be  kill- 
ed if  you  are  too  late !" 

The  finish.  Legs  wobbling  now, 
breath  coming  in  great,  harsh  sobs! 
Fighting  spirit  undimmed,  Kildee 
Kirk  stumbled  on,  nearing  the  Moun- 
tainville station.  Luck!  Billings,  the 
clerk-operator,  was  in  front  of  the 
freight-shed,  nearer  to  the  on-rush- 
ing boy;  surprised,  yet  thinking  that 
Kirk  was  taking  one  of  his  practice 
runs,  he  watched  the  flying  figure 
with  interest.  And  then,  staggering, 
crying,  Stanley  Kirk  battled  up  to 
the  platform  and  flinging  his  arms 
around  the  astonished  Billings,  sob- 
bed out  frantically — 

"Number  88 's  broken  in  two — 
running  back  down  the  grade !  Num- 
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ber  Nineteen's  coming  this  way  at 
full  speed!  Get  the  Benton  opera- 
tor— 'hurry!  Tell  him,  to  sidetrack 
the  express;  oh,  do  something,  will 
you?  I  tell  you—" 
.  No  time  to  lose,  nor  was  Billings 
losing  any.  It  required  but  a  short 
sprint  for  him,  but  he  broke  all  rec- 
ords to  the  little  Mountainville  sta- 
tion; rushing  into  the  office  he  hurl- 
ed himself  at  the  desk  and  cranked 
the  telephone  frenziedly,  shouting 
the  urgent  need  of  getting  Benton 
without  a  second's  delay.  Kirk,  stag- 
gering after  him,  fighting  against  the 
awful  nausea  that  had  followed  his 
gruelling  quarter-mile  race,  collasped 
in  a  chair  and  waited,  in  suspense. 
In  a  few  seconds,  though  to  both  of 
them  it  seemed  an-  eternity,  Billings 
had  the  Benton  agent  on  the  tele- 
phone. 

" — <and  sidetrack  Number  Nine- 
teen or  derail  the  freight ! "  he  finish- 
ed bawling  into  the  mouthpiece,  then 
turned  to  the  boy,  "He  was  in  the 
office — got  the  crisis  sized  up  in  a 
split-second.  Morely's  an  old-timer 
at  railroading,  and  if  anything  can 
be  done,  he'll  do  it !  I  hope  he's  got 
time  to  flag  Number  Nineteen  and 
get  her  on  a  switch !  Oh,  if  only  we 
aren't  too  late !  " 

Ten  minutes  of  terrible  waiting. 
Uncle  Billy  Barth,  with  his  crutch, 
hobbled  into  the  little  Mountainville 
station  and  joined  them  in  the  tele- 
graph office;  the  trio  waited,  hardly 
daring  to  hope,  as  the  seconds  tick- 
ed away.  Then  the  telephone  rang, 
startling  them;  Billings,  crying  out 
that  it  must  be  Morely,  at  Benton, 
leaped  to  answer  it.  A  great  sigh 
of  relief  escaped  from  Stanley  Kirk, 
and  Uncle  Billy's  strained  features 
relaxed,  as  Billings  checked  up  on 
the  message  he    was    receiving  from 


the  station  at  Benton. 

" — You  sidetracked  Number  Nine- 
teen ?  Good !  Freight  cars  whizzed 
past  two  minutes  after  you  got  the 
flyer  on  the  switch,  eh?  Bully!  No 
smash-up,  nobody  hurt!  Sure,  the 
box-cars  will  roll  0.  K.  until  they 
start  upgrade  again,  and  no  harm 
done.  Who?  Division  Superinten- 
dent was  on  Number  Nineteen — 
Jumping  Jimmy  Sykes,  eh?  Say, 
tell  him  to  have  the  flyer  stopped  at 
Mountainville,  and  I'll  introduce  him 
to  the  hero  who  saved  the  D.  and  W. 
from   a   nasty   smash-up!" 

' '  Thank  God !"  breathed  Uncle  Bil- 
ly Barth  reverently,  as  Billings  hung 
up  and  grinned  at  them.  "Oh,  Kil- 
dee,  you  made  it  in  time!  I  said 
last  spring  vou  could  run  like  a  kil- 
dee,  and  you  did  it — you  saved  Num- 
ber Nineteen,  and  nobody  knoAvs  how 
many  lives  were  spared  by  that  bit 
of  runnin'.  And  when  the  flyer  gets 
here,  Stan — I'm  going  to  tell  Jump- 
in'  Jimmy  Sykes  all  about  you,  an' 
how  come  you  happened  to  be  wearin' 
them  shoes  today ! " 

One  morning,  two  weeks  later,  Un- 
cle Billy  Barth,  standing  before  the 
doorway  of  his  little  shanty  by  the 
crossing,  a  quarter-mile  east  of  the 
Mountainville  station,  shaded  his 
eyes  to  stare  down  the  dirt  road 
winding  out  of  the  woods.  Swinging 
along  -with  a  confident  stride,  Stan- 
ley Kirk  was  coining,  dressed  in  a 
neat  new  suit,  and  carrying  a  suit- 
case. He  grinned  happily  as  he  stop- 
ped before  the  admiring,  but  puzzled 
old  flagman. 

"Off  to  Denver,  Uncle  Billy!"  he 
exulted,  in  answer  to  his  friend's 
rapid-fire  questions.  "Remember  the 
day  we  saved  Number  Nineteen?  You 
told  the  Division  Superintendent  all 
about   me   getting  beaten   at   Claren- 
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don  for  lack  of  spiked  shoes,  didn't 
you?  Remember  that  dignified  gen- 
tleman who  insisted  on  talking  with 
me,  after  the  women  had  kissed  me, 
and  the  children  hugged  me — and  the 
passengers  made  a  lot  of  foolish 
fuss?  He  is  a  big  business  man  of 
Denver,  and  he  is  going  to  give  m'9 
a  business  college  course,  then  a  po- 
sition in  his  offices  if  I  make  good, 
with  lots  of  chance  to  climb ! 

"'I'll  have  my  folks  with  me  there 
soon,  too.  But  look  here,  Uncle  Bil- 
ly— this  is  what  came  of  you  blab- 
bing to  'Jumping  Jimmy  Sykes,  the 
Division  Superintendent,  about  my 
running  in  sneaks  at  Clarendon,  and 
failing  to  win  a  medal — " 

Out  of  his  pocket  came  a  velvet- 
covered   case.     Kildee   snapped   it 


open,  proudly  displaying  a  beautiful 
gold  medal,  costing  at  least  a  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  the  old  crossing 
flagman  blinked  as  the  sunshine  glint 
ed  on  it.  Awed,  he  made  out  the  in- 
scription which  stated  that  it  had 
been  presented  to  Stanley  Kirk  in 
recognition  of  his  heroism  in  saving 
Number  Nineteen,  by  the  officials  of 
the  Denver  and  Western  Railroad, 
and  it  bore  the  date  of  his  splendid 
sprint   to   the   Mountainville    station. 

Then  Kildee  Kirk,  gripping  his 
friend's  hand  in  farewell,  threw  back 
his  shoulders  and  strutted  a  bit  be- 
fore the  old  flagman. 

"Told  you  so,  didn't  I,  Uncle  Bil- 
ly?" he  teased.  "Didn't  I  tell  you 
I  could  win  a  medal  by  running  in  a 
race,  if  I  just  had  on  spiked  shoes?" 


HOME  FOLKS  FIRST 


Would  you  like  to  know  how  always  to  say 
The  pleasantest  thing  in  the  pleasantest  way 

That  will  bring  you  friends  you  surely  need — 

Friends  that  are  true  in  word  and  deed? 

Just  try  them  on  the  home  folks  first. 

Do  you  want  to  know  how  always  to  do 

The  things  that  politeness  requires  of  you? 

For  courtesy  is  the  oil,  you  know, 

That  makes  the  wheels  of  the  day's  work  go — 
Just  try  them  on  the  home  folks  first. 


For  home  folks  are  nearest  and  dearest  and  best, 
And  home  love  is  surest  to  stand  every  test; 

So  if  you  would  know  how  to  do  and  to  say 

The  pleasantest  things  in  the  pleanantest  way, 

Just  try  them  on  the  home  folks  first. 

— Author  Unknown. 
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We  enjoyed  a  delicious  fried  chick- 
en dinner  last  Sunday.  One  hun- 
dred nineteen  chickens,  product  of 
our  own  poultry  yard,  were  used  for 
this  purpose. 


Hubert  Gray,  of  Cottage  No.  7,  re- 
turned to  the  school  last  Friday,  af- 
ter spending  som,e  time  at  the  Con- 
cord Hospital,  where  he  was  treated 
for  a  slight  case  of  pneumonia. 


Rev.  L.  C.  Baumgarner,  pastor  of 
St.  Andrews  Lutheran  Church,  Con- 
cord, conducted  the  servicce  in  the 
auditorium  last  Sunday  afternoon 
making  his  usual  interesting  talk  to 
the  bovs. 


During  the  past  winter  months 
when  Ave  had  so  much  bad  weather, 
making  it  impossible  to  work  out  of 
doors,  the  motion  picture  shows  were 
held  in  the  afternoon.  Last  week 
marked  the  return  to  the  night  sched- 
ule when  the  picture  was  shown  in 
the   auditorium   on    Thursday    night. 


Hatem  S.  Hatem,  one  of  our  old 
boys,  spent  a  few  hours  at  the  Train- 
ing School  last  Tuesday.  He  came 
to  the  institution  from  Greenville, 
N.  C,  and  was  paroled  March  5, 
1924.  Hatem  is  now  living  in  Scot- 
land Neck,  where  he  is  engaged  in 
the   mercantile    business.     We    were 


glad  to  see  Hatem,  who,  judging 
from  appearance,  seems  to  be  mak- 
ing good. 


Dr.  D.  G.  Caldwell,  County  Health 
Officer,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Carl  Cline, 
of  the  County  Health  Department, 
opened  the  anti-typhoid  campaign  in 
Cabarrus  County  last  Tuesday,  by 
giving  the  first  treatment  to  220 
boys  at  the  Training  School.  Two 
more  treatments  are  to  follow  at 
Weekly  intervals. 


A  large  force  of  boys  has  been 
busy  this  week  transplanting  sweet 
potato  and  tomato  plants.  An  un- 
usually large  number  of  these  plants 
are  being  set  out  this  year,  with  the 
hope  of  producing  the  largest  crop 
of  sweet  potatoes  and  tomatoes  ever 
raised   on   our  farm. 


The  Training  School  boys  defeat- 
ed the  Hartsell  Mill  baseball  team 
last  Saturday  afternoon  by  the  score 
of  9  to  8.  The  contest  was  marred 
by  poor  helding,  errors  being  largely 
responsible  for  most  of  the  runs 
scored  by  both  teams.  Brown,  pitch- 
ing for  the  school  boys  was  touched 
for  eleven  hits  :(and  Lefler,  visiting 
hurler,  allowed  ten.  Blume,  with 
two  triples  and  a  single  led  the  Hart- 
sell  batters,  and  Fowler,  with  a  dou- 
ble and  two  singles,  led  the  local  at- 
tack. Going  into  the  final  frame 
trailing  by  three  runs,   the   Training 
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School  boys,  by  reason  of  a  two-base 
hit  and  four  costly  errors,  were  able 
to  score  four  runs,  winning  the  game 
by  a  one-run  margin. 


As  the  cottage  lines  assemble  twice 
daily  near  the  Cannon  Memorial 
Building,  we  cannot  help  but  notice 
the  decided  improvement  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  old  oak  tree  nearby. 
It  was  thought  several  years  ago 
this  old  land-mark  had  outlived  its 
usefulness  and  would  soon  bave  to  be 
removed,  but  thanks  to  the  efforts  of 
modern  surgery,  this  gnarled  old  vet- 
eran of  the  forest  still  hurls  defiance 
at  wind  and  storm.  Tor  the  past 
two  or  three,  tree  experts  have  cut 
out  the  decayed  parts,  cemented  the 
cavities,  and  fed  the  roots  of  this 
old  tree  and  with  the  coming  of 
Spring  this  year,  .as  we  noticed  the 
thickness  and  healthy  color  of  the 
foliage,  is  was  easy  to  see  that  their 
labor  was  not  in  vain.  From  present 
appearances  we  feel  sure  this  sturdy 
old  oak  will  continue  to  protect  the 
assembly  lines  from  the  blazing 
Summer  sun  for  many  years  to  come. 


'  Being  close  to  the  National  High- 
way we  see  a  number  of  tourists 
passing  through,  but  one  day  last 
week  it  was  our  pleasure  to  have 
quite  a  talk  with  a  most  interesting 
character.  This  traveler,  a  man  35 
years  of  age,  gave  his  name  as  "Rail- 
road" Jones,  and  stated  that  he  was 
making  a  five  thousand-mile  jaunt — 
walking  all  the  way,  and  positively 
accepting  no  rides  or  charity,  which 


is  most  unusual  in  these  days  of 
' '  thumb  tourists. "  Jones  further 
stated  that  he  left  his  starting  point 
with  a  certain  amount  of  money,  not 
a  large  sum,  and  when  this  fund 
was  depleted  he  would  stop  and  work 
at  any  sort  of  task  in  order  to  raise 
additional  funds  for  the  continuance 
of  his  journey.  He  said  he  encount- 
ered many  novel  experiences  on  the 
trip.  When  an  opportunity  is  pre- 
sented he  always  asks  for  a  ride,  in 
order  to  observe  the  attitude  of  mo- 
torists towards  hauling  "hoboes." 
One  of  these  interesting  incidents 
occurred  just  a  few  miles  south  of 
the  Training  School,  when  Jones  ask- 
ed a  man  for  a  ride.  He  said  the 
man  began  asking  all  sorts  of  ques- 
tions— asking  his  name,  (as  if  that 
made  any  difference),  where  he  was 
from,  where  he  was  going,  what  his 
business  was,  whether  or  not  he  was 
married,  and  a  number  of  other  ques- 
tions— then  abruptly  ended  the  con- 
versation by  saying,  "Well,  I'm  on- 
ly going  down  the  road  a  little  piece, 
and  can't  take  you."  The  traveler 
said  that  in  his  opinion  this  man  had 
no  thought  of  giving  him  a  lift,  or 
he  would  not  have  asked  all  of  those 
foolish  questions,  so  he  therefore 
listed  him  as  one  of  those  "cheerful 
liars"  one  meets  in  going  along  life's 
pathway.  Jones  Avas  neatly  attired 
in  a  blue  suit,  shoes  nicely  polish- 
ed (but  with  well-worn  soles),  and 
presented  a  very  gentlemanly  appear- 
ance. He  was  a  good  talker  and  a 
good  mixer,  and  apparently  well-edu- 
cated. We  have  a  sneaking  idea  we 
will  hear  more  about  this  trip 
through  an  article  in  some  leading 
magazine  in  the  near  future. 
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SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 


|        REDUCED  ROUND  TRIP  EARES        j 

I  FOR  SHORT  TRIPS 

I     I 

j      33  1-3  per  cent  Reduction  in  Travel      j 
[  Expense 

I  Round  trip  tickets,  sold  daily  between  stations  distance  j 

I  120  miles  or  less limit  2  days 

'  I 

25  per  cent  Reduction  in  Travel  Ex- 
pense 

Round  trip  tickets,  sold  daily  between  stations  distance  I 

150  miles  or  less limit  6  days.  I 

I 

Good  in  Coaches,  Parlor  and  Sleeping  Cars  j 

—  MULTIPLE  TRIP  — 

Newest  and  most  economical  ticket  ever  offered. 

Between  any  two  stations  on  Southern  Railway  System  for 
period  of  six  months. 

Good  for  individual  purchaser  and  between  stations  distance 
200  miles  or  less. 

Per  mile 

The  10-trip  ticket 2  l-2c 

The  20-trip  ticket. 2c 

The  30-trip  ticket l-8c 

Good  in  Coaches  Only 
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LOOK  AGAIN 


I  saw  a  thistle  and  a  flower 

Growing  side  by  side; 
My  eyes  turned  from  the  thistle  to 

The  flower  it  sought  to  hide. 

I  saw  the  angry  heavens  glowering, 

Presaging  rain; 
I  caught  a  glimpse  of  sunshine  when 

I  chanced  to  look  again. 

And  so  we'll  find  that  though  this  life 
Holds  much  of  clouds  and  rain; 

We're  sure  to  see  the  sunshine  if 
"We  only  look  again. 

— Selected. 
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WORTHY 

Who  has  not  worried  about  his  place  in  the  ivorld?  To  whom  has  net 
earnest  ambition  presented  an  alluring  honor?  Striving  to  be  popular,  seek- 
ing to  be  favorably  known — most  of  us  have  given  considerable  strength  to 
this.  But  unless  there  is  a  deep  longing  to  merit  what  we  seek,  and  to  de- 
serve what  we  receive,  it  is  doubtful  whether  or  not  much  contentment  will 
accompany  our  apparent  success. 

Five  centuries  before  Christ  the  Chinese  teacher,  Confucius,  observed  the 
worry  of  students  lest  they  fail  to  occupy  official  places.  He  gave  the  sane 
advic  that  all  students,  and  it  applies  as  well  to  all  people,  should  be  willing 
to  say,  "I  am  not  concerned  that  I  have  no  place;  I  am  concerned  how  I  shall 
fit  myself  for  one.  I  am  not  concerned  at  not  being  known;  I  seek  to  be\ 
worthy  to  be  known!" 

Jesus  swept  across  all  human  desires  and  made  a  promise  that  has  never 
been  successfully  disproved  as  impossible  of  fulfillment.  He  said,  "Seek  ye 
first  His  kingdom  and  His  righteousness ;  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added 
unto  you." — Selected. 


THE  SOUTH  HAS  A  VISION 

In  Holy  Writ  it  is  recorded  that  Solomon,  700  years  before  Christ,  prophe- 
seid  that  "Where  there  is  no  vision,  the  people  perish;  but  he  that  keepeth 
the  law,  happy  is  he."  And  the  prophet,  Joel,  800  years  before  Chiist,  told 
the  people  how  they  should  be  blessed  and  what  Avould  transpire.  He  said: 
''And  your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall  prophesy,  your  oid  men  shall 
dream  dreams,  your  young  men  shall  see  visions." 

When  a  people  have  visions,  and  dream  dreams,  there  is  life  and  activity. 
There's  something  going  to  be  done,  and  done  in  a  big  way.     The  South  has 
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visions.  That  vision  is  right  now  clearly  demonstrating  the  importance  of 
the  foreign  markets,  and  the  expansion  of  this  section  in  the  activities  of 
industrial  and  agricultural  products  produced  in  the  South. 

The  Texia,s  Weekly,  ably  and  vigorously  edited  by  Mr.  Peter  Molyneaux, 
is  a  staunch  advocate  of  the  extension  of  foreign  trade  by  the  South,  and  em- 
phasizes the  fact  that  ' '  recovery  of  foreign  trade  is  essential  to  recovery  in 
this  country  as  a  whole."  He  shows  the  falling  off  in  the  export  of  our 
commodities,  and  how  it  affects  the  whole  country  and  adds :  ''The  domes- 
tie  prices  are  affected  by  the  reduced  exports  and  the  purchasing  power  of 
lajl  engaged  in  the  production  of  such  commodities  is  reduced.  This  re- 
duces the  domestic  demand  for  all  commodities.  A  baker  in  a  cotton  town 
does  not  export  any  of  his  bread,  but  his  market  is  affected  directly  by  the 
foreign  market  for  cotton.  In  like  manner  the  domestic  market  for  every- 
thing the  cotton  farmer  buys  is  affected.  The  same  is  true  of  everything 
that  everybody  in  other  export  industries  buys." 

The  vision  is  that  the  Southern  States  have  advantages  'and  accessiblities 
to  foreign  countries  of  a  material  character,  and  Southern  leadership  is 
moving  to  realize  upon  these  advantages  and  grasp  the  opportunities.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  the  vision  may  be  realized  to  the  fullest  extent. 

v  *  *  $  *  *  *  *  *  * 

It  is  not  unusual  to  hear  the  remark,  "our  world  is  what  we  make  it,"  or 
"we  hold  our  own  fate  in  our  own  hands."  If  that  be  true  how  long  will  it 
be  before  enough  people  will  come  to  this  conclusion  to  change  things.  It 
will  not  come  over  night.  A  well  defined  purpose  to  that  effect  will  have  to 
be  reached,  and  then  conditions  will  have  to  be  changed  by  training  and  edu- 
cation. Much  can  be  done  towards  moulding  ideals  in  the  schools.  This  is 
far  more  important  than  the  compulsory  degrees  required  before  certain 
positions  can  be  obtained.  The  activities  of  the  old-timey  home  were  fine 
and  helpful,  but  the  things  that  once  contributed  to  a  delightful  home  life 
no  longer  exists.  "With  small  houses  and  apartments  and  automatic  or 
mechanical  devices,  many  home  activities  have  completely  disappeared. 
Handiwork  has  been  replaced  almost  completely  by  factory  made  goods. 
Music  does  ont  originate  in  the  home  but  is  brought  from  the  outside."  Many 
other  duties  that  conspired  to  keeping  the  activities  of  home  intact  have  been 
supplanted  by  interest  from  the  outside.     Possibly  this  causes  some  of  the 
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unrest  of  young  people,  leading  to  juvenile  delinquency.  Some  one  said,  and 
it  is  plausible,  "if  we  enter  o  room,  we  choose  the  chair  we  occupy."  This  is 
suggestive  that  we  choose  of  the  opportunities  presented.  If  that  be  true 
the  steadying  hand  of  wiser  and  older  people  must  be  given  so  as  to  make 
tjhose  weaker  choose  wisely,  Do  we  choose  our  way  of  living,  or  is  it  brought 
about  by  the  irony  of  fate?  Yes,  we  choose,  but  if  we  choose  wisely,  we 
have  at  some  time  been  made  to  see  the  right  way. 


It  is  a  saying  as  true  as  gospel,  that  you  cannot  please  aH  the  people  all 
the  time.  There  is  a  disposition  in  some  quarters  to  criticize  Governor 
Gardner,  and  belittle  some  of  his  acts.  No  man  is  perfect.  The  only  man 
that  was  ever,  perfect  was  crucified,  and  human  beings  have  been  crucif ying 
each  other  ever  since.  But  we  can  tell  you  one  thing.  Governor  Gardner 
is  going  about  his  governing  business  in  a  quiet,  modest  manner  as  be- 
comes a  chief  executive,  and  he  is  doing  more  than  any  of  our  Chambers 
of  Commerce  in  making  North  Carolina  better  known  abroad.  He  is  set- 
ting the  State  in  her  proper  light  before  the  outside  world,  and  attracting 
attention  to  our  methods  and  modes  of  conducting  State  affairs,  and  it  is 
having  its  effect  in  a  very  large  and  satisfactory  manner.  If  those  dis- 
posed to  find  fault  would  do  less  criticizing  and  more  boosting  for  the 
State,  North  Carolina  would  fare  better. 


THE  LACK  OF  SELF  CONTROL 

One  of  the  finest  attributes  of  any  one  is  self  control.  The  person  devoid 
of  self  control  is  absolutely  incapacitated  for  business,  or  leadership.  We  have 
traced  the  source  in  many  instances  wherein  the  lack  of  self  control  is  caused 
by  self  indulgence.  To  have  every  wish  gratified  is  one  of  the  greatest  curses 
that  can  befall  mankind.  Self  control  and  self  indulgence  are  as  completely 
and  diametrically  opposed  as  black  and  white,  right  and  wrong.  The  over 
indulged  personage  can  never  rise  to  self  mastery.  There  are  volumes  of 
tragic  history  that  could  be  summoned  to  prove  the  accuracy  of  this  state- 
ment if  necessary.     To  say  that  it  will  not  prove  out  is  flying  in  the  face  of 
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the  laws  of  nature.  It  requires  a  lot  of  self  control  to  be  a  law  abiding  citi- 
zen. It  takes  self  control  to  be  temperate  in  all  habits.  It  takes  right  down 
courage,  real  grit  to  overcome  the  latent  desires  to  pass  up  the  temptations 
that  appeal  to  human  appetite  and  taste. 

A  mother  plays  a  conspicuous  part  in  molding  self  mastery.  The  finest 
discipline,  is  the  example  of  parents  if  self  mastery  is  to  be  instilled.  The 
is  an  example  of  a  mother  who  prized  character  above  any  glory  that  could 
have  been  achieved  as  a  warrior.    In  the  end  character  is  what  counts : 

General  Phil.  Sheridan  was  once  asked  this  question,  "If  you  could 
choose  from  all  the  temptations  that  will  beset  your  little  son,  the  one 
most  to  be  feared,  which  would  it  be?"  Without  a  moment's  hesitation 
and  with  earnestness  he  answered,  "It  would  be  tbe  curse  of  strong 
drink."  Then  he  told  of  a  brave  young  soldier,  under  him,  who  made 
this  rquest:  "General,  if  I  should  be  killed  today,  please  send  this  mes- 
sage to  my  mother :  'I  have  kept  my  promise ;  not  one  drink  have  I  tast- 
ed.' "  He  was  killed  that  day.  When  the  mother  received  the  sad  news, 
and  his  message,  she  said :  ' '  General,  that  is  more  glory  for  my  boy  than 
if  he  had  taken  a  city." 


JUST  WHAT  YOU  PUT  IN 

A  friend  asked  us  the  other  day,  "What  do  you  get  out  of  Life?'' 

We  told  xhim  that  our  experience  was  that  you  get  out  of  life  just  what 
you  put  in.  What  life  means  we  cannot  tell.  But  life  has  so  much  beauty, 
and  is  draped  with  so  many  flowery  emblems,  it  is  indicative  that  it  is  for 
some  wise  purpose.  The  physical  universe  is  magnificent  in  motion,  sub- 
lime in  magnitude,  land  grand  in  order  and  obedience.  The  dependence  of 
one  thing  upon  (another,  the  mutual  influence  and  affinity  of  all  things,  as- 
sure us  that  life  is  for  a  purpose  to  which  every  outward  thing  doth  point. 

A  farmer  selects  good  seed  and  plants  them  in  good  soil,  and  with  favor- 
able tillage  he  reaps  a  bountiful  crop.  This  is  typical  of  life.  If  we  sow' 
good  thoughts  we  reap  good  deeds.  If  we  plant  good  deeds  we  harvest  a 
crop  of  joy.  If  on  the  contrary  we  are  otherwise,  we  reap  the  weeds  of 
discontent.  "As  a  man  soweth  so  shall  he  reap,"  is  a  Biblical  injunction. 
A  person  has  only  himself  to  blame  if  his  life  appears  to  him  at  times  to  be 
void  of  interest  and  of  pleasure. 

Take  life  as  an  earnest;  vital,  essential  affair.  As  though  you  personally 
were  born  to  the  task  of  performiing  a    merry    part  in    it — as  though  the 
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world  bkd  waited  for  your  coming.  As  though  it  were  a  grand  opportunity 
to  do  and  achieve,  to  carry  forward  great  and  good  schemes.  Help  and 
cheer  weary  and  suffering  humanity. 

Think  out  your  work  and  the  good  you  can  do,  and  then  work  out  your 
thoughts.  Let  your  speech  be  always  Avith  grace,  seasoned  with  the  salt  of 
truth,  honor,  manliness  and  benevolence,  then  you  will  jget  a  rich  store  out 
of  life. 


William  Feather  was  not  speakink  lightly  when  he  quoted  a  wise  man  on 
the  values  of  delay,  as  follows:  '"Sometimes  delay  is  costly,  but  delay  is 
never  as  costly  as  haste.  Opportunity  is  rarely  a  matter  of  minutes  or 
days  or  months.  If  a  decision  must  be  made  before  you  have  time  to  think, 
it.  is  best  to  decide  '  No. '  If  you  lose  one  opportunity  today  another  will 
present  itself  next  week.  That  sounds  simple,  but  it  took  me  thirty  years 
to  lelarn  it.     And  some  never  lefarn  it  in  a  life-time." 


i 

In  the  course  of  a  recent  social  conversation,  the  subject  was  "depression," 
and  one  of  the  ladies  who  usually  tries  to  see  a  silver  lining  to  every  cloud, 
remarked,  "Well,  I  am  glad  the  counties  built  fine  county  homes  during  the 
days  of  prosperity." 

In  reply  slaid  a  young  pessimist,  "But  they  might  close  them  up." 

The  last  hope  of  the  optimist  was  blasted  and  the  crowd  dispersed,  de- 
claring,    ' '  Talking  the  ills  of  an  individual  or  country  never  helps.' ' 

We  wonder  how  our  friend,  Will  Rogers,  would  have  replied  to  the  pes- 
simistically inclined  young  lady's  question. 


■- 

: 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 


With  Old 

"It    ain't   the  guns  or   armament, 
Nor     the     funds     that    they    can 

pay, 
But  the  close  co-operation 
That  makes  them  win  the  day 
It   ain't  the  individual, 
Nor  the  army  as  a  whole, 
But    the    everlasting    team-work 
Of   every   bloomin'    soul." 

Fat  fishworms  are  ripe  in  the 
barny/ard  to  lui'e  the  perch,  catfish, 
and  other  finny  creatures  toward  the 
breakfast  frying  pans.  Of  course 
the  biggest  fish  will  get  away. 
— o— • 

So  far  as  I  have  observed  the  poor 
are  quite  walling  for  the  rich  to  pay 
the  taxes,  and  the  rich  show  no  par- 
ticular desire  for  the  poor  to  be  de- 
prived of  a  citizen's  right  to  help 
the  government  according  to  his 
means. 

— o — 

Prof.  A.  B.  Hart  has  dug  up  proof 
that  George  Washington  picked  his 
wife's  dresses,  and  she  liked  his 
taste  in  feminine  toggery.  But  he 
had  no  such  things  to  make  his  se- 
lections from  as(  we  have  in  this  day. 
The  fact  is  cited  to  prove  that  he 
was  a  brave  man  in  domestic  affairs. 
That's  one  side  of  the  case.  I'd  like 
to  know  if  his  wife  picked  out  his 
"lingerie." 

One  fact  is  now  definitely  estab- 
lished, and  that  is,  no  city,  no  mat- 
ter how  great  or  how  rich,  can  escape 
virtual  bankruptcy  when  its  popula- 
tion habitually  elects  corrupt  men  to 
govern  it.  All  the  wealth  of  New 
York  and  Chicago  is  unable  to  stand 


Hurrygraph 

the  stelady  drain  of  officials  who  are 
bent  on  plunder.  There  is  only  one 
cure  for  that,  and  it  is  education  of 
the  masses  in  civic  righteousness. 

— o — 
That  the  common  man  of  limited 
means  should  hoard  his  savings  is 
natural.  Knowing  little  of  the  high- 
er service  of  money,  and  disliking 
to  trust  his  savings  to  any  man  or 
bank  he  has  no  other  conception 
of  possession  than  that  of  money  he 
can  have  immediate  access  to.  That 
feeling  accounts  for  the  inability  of 
manj'  men  men  to  accumulate,  and 
their  distrust  of  the  earning  power 
of  interest. 

— o — ■ 
Now  comes  (along  Dr.  Allen  Sin- 
clair Will,  of  Columbia  University 
and  is  aghast  that  the  spoken  langu- 
age in  these  United  States  is  receed- 
ing  into  "the  jargon  of  the  jungle.'' 
Among  the  grewsome  objects  '  the 
doctor  exhibited  to  prove  his  state- 
ment were  "0  yeah,"  "okay"  and 
"didja."  Oh,  doctor,  it's  more  hor- 
rible than  that.  Wait  until  some- 
body, instead  of  answering,  "Oh, 
very  well,"  or  "All  right"  to  some- 
thing you  have  said,  answers  thus : 
"Okey  dokey."  My  dear  doctor,  not 
even  the  fiendish  head  hunters  in  the 
blackest  jungles  of  Borneo  would  jar 
the  sensibilities  of  the  monkeys. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 

■ — o — 
I  appreciate  the  interest  readers 
everywhere  take  in  this  column  of 
rambling  remarks,  and  I  receive  so 
many  requests  for  certain  para- 
graphs which  have  struck  their  fan- 
cy, I  cannot  reply  to  them  by  letter, 
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nor  send  them  the  paragraph  they 
wish,  for  I  do  not  keep  them  in 
stock.  I  would  suggest  that  you  get 
a  serap-book  and  cut  out  the  column 
each  week  and  paste  it  in  the  same. 
In  a  little  Avhile  you  will  have  a  col- 
lection, and  the  particlar  ones  you 
desire  in  the  future.  Thanks,  most 
heartily,  for  the  interest  you  mani- 
fest. 

— o — 
The  American  disarmament  confer- 
ence delegate,  Senator  Swanson, 
wants  the  submarine  barred  as  an 
instrument  of  war  and  calls  it  "the 
assassin  of  the  sea.  I  cannot  see  much 
difference  between  being  blown  to 
small  pieces  by  a  submarine  or  by  a 
high  explosive  bomb,  or  even  killed 
by  the  ordinary  rifle  bullet.  In  all 
these  cases,  as  far  as  my  observa- 
tion goes,  one  is  quite  dead  anyhow, 
and  it  really  makes  small  difference 
as  to  just  which  engine  of  destruc- 
tion was  employed.  I  would  much 
prefer  not  to  incur  the  danger  from 
either  the  submarine,  the  high  ex- 
plosive shell,  or  the  rifle  did  not  the 
fact  that  in  these  piping  times  of 
peace — last  year  for  instance — 33,- 
000  people  in  this  country  were  kill- 
ed by  automobiles  and  a  million 
hurt.   After  thinking  this  thing'   over  a 


while  the  submarine  doesn't  scare  me. 
- — o — ■ 
We  think  we  are  a  great  people. 
"We  are  to  some  extent.  But  we  are 
not  the  first.  The  Greeks  contri- 
buted much  to  western  civilzation. 
Of  course  we  have  much  now  that 
they  did  not  have,  but  they  were 
the  first  people  to  apply  reason, 
fearlessly  and  thoroughly,  to  the 
solving  of  human  problems  and  to 
the  explanation  of  the  universe 
about  them.  From  this  developed 
both  philosophy  and  science,  which 
for  the  early  Greeks  were  different 
aspects  of  the  same  love  of  know- 
ledge. In  (addition,  the  Greek  sense 
of  beauty  and  harmony  expressed 
itself  in  art  and  literature.  In 
sculpture  and  architecture  they  pro- 
duced works  which  later  generations 
not  only  enjoyed  but  regarded  as 
anodels  and  standards.  In  litera- 
ture the  Greeks  created  practically 
all  the  forms  in  which  later  western 
writing  has  been  clone,  such  as  epics 
and  lyric  poetry,  the  drama,  histori- 
cal prose,  and  even  the  short  story 
and  a  kind  of  novel.  So  we  are  not 
the  first  in  all  things,  but  ^e  have 
gone  ahead  in  many  other  things. 
But  there  is  no  need  to  swell  up  too 
much  about  it. 


"The  Man  With  the  Hoe,"  by  Edwin  Markh?am,  first  published  thir- 
ty-three years  ago,  has  been  translated  into  fifty  languages  and  is  read 
all  over  the  world.  Recently  in  New  York  and  San  Francisco  the 
eightieth  birthday  of  this  well  known  poet,  who  has  such  sympathy  for 
human  misery,  was  celebrated. — Selected. 
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SEEING  THE  UNUSUAL  IN  NATURE 


By  C.  W.  Hunt 
PART  II 


There  is  a  species  of  rat  seldom 
seen  that  is  very  unusual.  I  search- 
ed the  nature  study  books  at  hand 
for  the  name  of  this  rat,  but  it  was 
not  illustrated  or  described,  and  if 
nature  students  writing1  nature  books 
were  as  widey  separated  from  these 
as  I  have  been  in  seeing-  them,  a 
large  number  of  books  could  be  writ- 
ten and  this  species  never  be  men- 
tioned. This  rat  is  about  the  size 
of  a  well-developed,  half-grown 
barn  rat.  a  dirty  brown  in  color,  a 
very  long  head  with  large  bead-like 
eyes  and  with  a  long  tail.  I  saw  it 
once  when  a  boy  on  the  farm  in 
Frlanklin  county  and  had  not  seen 
one  since  until  a  few  weeks  ago, 
when  I  found  a  nest  with  the  moth- 
er rat  and  two  young  the  size  of  the 
ordinary  house  mouse.  In  an  old 
hen  house  that  was  being  torn  away 
there  lay  a  piece  of  felt  roofing 
which  I  needed,  and  picking  it  up 
uncovered  a  well-built  nest  of  fi- 
brous bark,  all  woven  together 
in  shape  of  a  cone  writh  a  small 
entrance  on  one  side.  Lifting  the 
covering  as  stated,  there  was  a 
young  rat,  almost  blue  in  color 
with  a  very  long  tail,  almost  pure 
Avhite  and  out  of  the  nest  and 
seemed  undecided  if  it  would 
run  away  or  hid  in  the  nest;  it  did 
run  away.  Looking  then  at  the  nest 
I  saw  'movements  therein  and  lift- 
ing the  opening  slightly,  found  the 
mothe  r  rat  and  another  young 
one  like  the  one  that  rian  away.  The 
mother  rat  came  slowly  from  the 
nest,  looking  at  me,  hesitated  and 
the   second  young  rat    took   a    ft™i 


hold  of  the  fur  and  skin  between 
the  hind  legs  of  the  mother,  Avhen 
she  sprang  as  if  frightened,  attempt- 
ing to  get  over  a  board  18  inches 
high,  topped  with  one  inch  of  mesh 
wire;  this  she  struck  as  if  unseen 
and  fell  back  to  the  ground,  the 
young  rat  holding  on  as  if  nothing 
had  happened;  then  she  Avent  under 
the  plank  and  to  the  briars  and 
grass  outside  the  old  house.  I  re- 
placed the  piece  of  roofing  and  left 
the  nest  undisturbed  hoping-  that 
opportunity  would  offer  to  further 
study  of  this  rat  that  the  young 
held  on  to  while  she  carried  them 
to  safety,  but  there  was  no  return 
to  that  nest  and  no  further  view 
was  to  be  had. 

In  the  little  booklet  entitled 
"Things  I  Learned  When  A  Farm 
Boy,"  and  published  by  the  Uplift 
in  1921  there  is  a  story  about  a  spe- 
cies of  large  mouse  or  small  rat,  of 
a  bluish  color  carrying  off  her 
young,  in  words  almost  like  these : 
I  was  plowing  in  reclaimed  ground 
where  the  broomsage  had  been 
burned  off,  when  I  heard  the  sound 
of  a  hurt  mouse  or  rat  and  looking 
down,  there  was  a  nest  of  young 
mice  or  rats,  AA-ith  the  mother,  Avhich 
the  ploAV  had  thrown  out  of  the 
ground  in  plain  view.  There  was  a 
slight  hesitancy,  then  a,  peculiar 
sound  by  the  mother,  Avhen  the 
three  surviving  young  each  hastily 
grabbed  a  mouthful  of  fur  on  the 
back  of  the  mother  when  she  ran 
rapidly  to  cover.  This  Avas  a  differ- 
ent mammal  from  the  one  just  de- 
scribed above,  as  it  Avas  smaller  and 
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a  different  color,  the  plow  had  kill- 
ed ^the  fourth  young  one. 

I  saw  a  rat  like  the  one  I  found 
here  fifty  odd  years  ago,  but  there 
was  no  young  with  it  to  be  cared  f  or, 
and  I  do  not  know  that  there  were 
two  species  of  American  man-mals 
that  carried  the  young  from  danger 
by  their  holding  on  the  fur  and  skin. 
This  last  one  made  no  sound  that  I 
distinguished,  but  did  hesitate  un- 
til the  young  one  had  a  secure  hold. 

Searching  for  information  in  na- 
ture study  books,  I  came  upon  some- 
thing that  was  very  old,  but  entire 
ly  new  to  me,  namely :  that  the  ori- 


ginal American  rat  was  black,  and 
tire  c  >i union  house  krxd  barn  rat  so 
plenti'/il  v.uh  us  now  is  a  narlve  of 
Norway  or  Swteden  and  came  to 
America  on  boats  and  has  killed  off 
the  native  American  black  rat.  The 
writer  may  know  what  he  is  writing 
about  but  all  such  do  not-  I  found 
no  mention  of  the  hated  wharf  rat, 
larger  than  the  bam  rat,  and  which 
has  taken  possession  of  Raleigh  and 
Greensboro  to  the  extent  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  grow  chickens  outside  of 
wire  inclosures,  with  mesh  too  small 
for  them  fo  get  through. 


The  man  had  just  informed  the  agent  that  he  wanted  a  berth  on  the 
train. 

"Upper  or  lower?"  inquired  the  agent. 

"What's  the  difference?"  asked  the  man. 

"A  difference  of  fifty  cents  in  this  case,"  replied  the  agent.  "The 
lower  is  higher  than  the  upper.  The  higher  price  is  for  the  lower.  If 
you  want  it  lower,  you'll  have  to  go  higher.  We  sell  the  upper  lower 
than  the  lower.  In  other  words,  the  higher  the  lower.  Most  people 
don't  like  the  upper,  although  it  is  lower  on  account  of  its  being  higher. 
When  you  occupy  an  upper  you  have  to  get  up  to  go  to  bed  and  get 
down  when  you  get  up.  You  can  have  the  lowe?  if  you  pay  higher. 
The  upper  is  lower  than  the  lower  because  it  is  higher.  If  you  are 
willing  to  go  higher,  it  will  be  lower." 

But  the  poor  man  had  fainted. — Epworth  Herald. 
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JAMES  MONROE  IN  THE  HALL  OF 

FAME 


By  Mary  Mayo  Crenshaw 


When  on  May  14,  1931,  the  bust 
of  James  Monroe  was  unveiled  in 
the  New  York  Hall  of  Fame — that 
beautiful  marble  colonnade  lined 
with  the  busts  of  the  most  famous 
Americans  dominating  University 
Heights — the  act  was  witnessed  by 
diplomatic  representatives  from  our 
sister  republics  in  South  America 
who  have  been  sheltered  by  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine.  A  letter  was  read 
from  President  Hoover  in  this  con- 
nection and,  one  after  another,  upon 
the  same  flag  staff,  were  raised  the 
South  American  standards,  its  ap- 
propriate anthem  being  played  with 
each.  Last  of  all  came  the  United 
States  flag,  Avhile  the  assemblage 
sang   the    Star   Spangled.  Banner. 

And  as  addresses  were  made  in 
tribute  to  Monroe,  the  audience  vis- 
ualized the  long  road  with  its  recur- 
ring ups  and  downs  by  which  this 
indomitable  American  had  come  to 
fame. 

There  was  t/all,  raw-boned  Student 
Monroe  at  William  and  Mary  Col- 
lege, throwing  aside  the  cap  and 
gown  along  with  John  Marshall  and 
others,  to  enlist  in  the  Revolution- 
ary army,  thus  beginning  a  service 
to  country  that  would  continue 
through  over  a  half  century.  There 
presently  was  Lieutenant  Monroe, 
gallantly  charging  with  captain  and 
company,  doAvn  the  narrow  main 
street  of  Trenton,  capturing  two 
Hessian  cannon,  and  helping  win  the 
day,  but  receiving  £  bullet  in  his 
shoulder  that  he  would  carry  there 
through    life;     Captain     and    Major 


Monroe,  in  the  battles  of  Brandy- 
wine,  Germantown,  and  Monmouth; 
and  finally  Colonel  Monroe,  promot- 
ed out  of  service,  so  to  speak,  as 
there  were  not  enough  men  to  go 
around  among  so  many  brave  of- 
ficers. 

This  Monroe  was  ambitious  and  it 
irked  him  to  be  back  at  the  foot  of 
the  stairs ;  but  soon  the  Hon.  James 
Monroe  was  in  the  Virginia  Legisla- 
ture, which  would  always  welcome 
him  after  one  of  his  doAvns ;  and  af- 
ter a  bit  there  was  Governor  Mon- 
roe in  the  Virgignia  Executive  Man- 
sion. Then  the  year  1791  saw  En- 
voy Monroe  in  Paris  and  much  em- 
barrassed. France  and  England  hat- 
ed each  other  like  poison  and  each 
inimical  to  neutral  America.  Robes- 
pierre, the  slayer,  had  just  been 
slain  by  order  of  the  all-powerful 
National  Convention  which  daily 
sent  the  nation's  former  leaders  to 
the  guillotine.  Save  Monroe,  there 
was  not  in  Paris  a  representative  of 
a  single  civilized  government.  The 
American  Secretary  of  State  had 
given  his  patriotic  but  somewhat  im- 
pulsive messenger  rigid  instructions: 
"You  go,  sir,  to  strengthen  friend- 
ship with  that  country  ....  with- 
out betraying  the  most  remote  mark 
of  undue  complaisance. " 

Monroe  in  knee-breeches,  silken 
hose  and  bright  buckles — you  may 
see  them  now  in  the  Monroe  Shrine 
in  Fredericksburg,  Virginia, — bowing 
before  the  drc'ad  Convention  that 
has  just  received  him  so  flatterin.2:ly, 
somewhat     carried     away,     speaking 
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words  that  are  indeed  complaisant. 
The  charmed  delegates  giving  him  an 
accolade,  a  fraternal  kiss  upon  each 
cheek.  His  oration  is  printed  in 
"both  French  and  American;"  the 
United  States  banners  mingle  with 
those  of  Frane  at  the  Convention's 
meetings.  Then  comes  the  diploma- 
tic mail  pouch  Avith  exposulations 
from  the  Secretary.  Your  speech, 
says  he,  "has  been  exposed  to  the 
rancorous  criticism  of  nations  at 
war  with  France.  .  .  The  United 
States  is  neutral,  the  allied  powers 
are  jealous.  We  would  have  sup- 
posed that  your  address  would  have 
been  so  framed  as  to  leave  heart- 
burnings nowhere.  .  .  the  extreme 
glow  of  some  parts.  .  .  We  recom- 
mend  caution,  no   excess   of  fervor. " 

How  mortifying  for  a  budding  di- 
plomat! Meanwhile  Minister  Monroe 
is  trying  Avith  all  his  might  to  get 
Lafaytte  out  of  his  Austrian  jail, 
and  "La  Belle  Americaine,"  as  the 
French  call  Mrs.  Moni-oe,  is  work- 
ing hard  to  free  Lafayette's  lady 
from  her  Paris  cell  and  the  gaping 
jaws  of  the  guillotine;  succeeding 
too,  this  pretty  Mrs.  Minister,  with 
her  distinguished  husband's  help,  and 
happy  when  generous  Friend  Mon- 
roe presses  money  into  the  Mar- 
quise's hand  to  take  her  to  volun- 
tary reincarceration,  this  time  in 
her  husband's  prison. 

But  noAv  the  French  learn  of  the 
Jay  treaty  with  England  and  there 
is  trouble  enough  for  Envoy  Monroe. 
Frantic  striving  to  keep  the  Conven- 
tion from  breaking  off  its  treaty 
AAuth  America.  No  accolade,  no 
chaste  salute  on  even  one  cheek.  In 
bad  (at  home  too  for  the  new  Secre- 
tary of  State  recalls  him.  (Yet  oh, 
how  the  lessons  so  roughly  learned 
must   have  helped  President   Monroe 


when  in  due  time  he  AA*as  able  to 
bring  about  the  Era  of  Good  Feel- 
ing!) 

Back  at  the  stair-foot  again.  But 
Virginia,  aaIio  loved  him,  again  sent 
him  to  her  legislature,  and  again 
made  him,  governor.  Next  there  was 
Congressman  Monroe,  and  Senator 
Monroe,  and  again  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary Monroe,  accredited  this  time 
to  France,  Spain  and  England.  Still 
somewhat  impetuous,  his  bold  ac- 
ceptance of  Napoleon's  unexpected 
offer,  to  sell  the  AA'hole  Lousiana 
tract,  put  over  the  biggest  real  estate 
deal  in  history,  doubling  the  size  of 
the  American  nation  and  giA'ing  us 
the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi. 
Hurrah  for  Diplomat  Monroe ! 

However,  the  applause  is  quickly 
smothered.  He  is  not  so  fortunate 
in  England  where  he  goes  to  protest 
against  the  impressment  of  Ameri- 
can seamen.  Wearisome,  complex 
deliberations.  Unfriendly  sentiments 
displayed.  NeAv  seizures  of  Ameri- 
can ships.  Then  a  treaty,  Avrested 
with  difficulty,  the  best,  Monroe 
honestly  'believed,  that  can  be  hoped 
for   under   the    circumstances. 

Still,  it  fails  to  please  President 
Jefferson  AA'ho  pigeon-holes  it.  Plain 
Mr.  Monroe,  a  private  citizen,  is 
back  in  America  looking  up,  not 
doAvn,  at  that  slippery  stairway.  Nev- 
ertheless, there  is  always  Virginia 
who  now  sends  him  anew  to  her  leg- 
islature, and  then  again  elects  him 
her  governor;  and  from  there  it  is 
an  easy  step  to  become  Cabinet  Min- 
ister Monroe,  Secretary  of  State  and 
for  a  time  of  War  as  well.  You  can't 
keep  a  good  man  down. 

In  1816,  no  longer  hot-headed  but 
on  the  contrary,  by  dint  of  hard 
knocks,  cautious,  guarded,  he  was 
elected    President    Monroe.      In    1820 
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his  re-election  was  unanimous  save 
for  one  vote;  an  elector  from  New 
Hampshire  cast  that  one  adversely 
in  order  that  Washington  alone 
should  have  been  uiiamiously  chosen 
to  the  high  office. 

Then  came  the  great  thing  we 
principally  remember  him  by,  the 
fruition  of  a  life  devoted  if  not  al- 
ways acclaimed  service:  the  invalu- 
able Monroe  Doctrine,  result  of  long 


thought  and  of  many  earnest  consul- 
tations with  the  great  minds  of  the 
djay  and  country.  And  then  dawned 
beneficiently  the  Era  of  Good  Feel- 
ing}  in  which  a  land  torn  by  the  War 
of  1812  could  return  to  prosperity. 
And  so  Monroe,  whose  life  ended 
victorious  in  spite  of  early  setbacks 
and  struggles,  enters  the  Hall  of 
Fame. 


HAPPY  LANDINGS 

By  Lillace  M.  Mitchell 


"Witch    Island    calling 

Witch  Island  .  .  .  yow-e-e-e-ya- 
a-a-aw ! " 

Jim  Fasenden  leaped  up  from  his 
seat  at  the  sturdy  table  and  ran  to- 
wards the  radio.  The  first  of  the 
call  had  been  his  cousin's  voice,  Dr. 
Ted  Danforth.  The  last  of  the  mes- 
sage was  the  howling  of  the  storm 
that  raged  outside. 

Swiftly  Jim  turned  the  left-hand 
dial  on  the  radio,  the  dial  that 
should  shut  out  all  static.  The  sta- 
tic was  gone  at  once  so  was  Ted's 
voice.  Quickly  grasping  the  right- 
hand  dial,  Jim  turned  on  the  static 
full  again  in  time  to  hear  Ted's 
voice  yell : 

"Do  you  hear  me  Jimmy-Boy? 
Witch   Island — yow-e-e-ya    .     .     .     . " 

That  Ted  had  an  urgent  message, 
Jim  was  certain  from  the  definite 
tones  in  the  voice.  And  calling  him 
Jimmy-Boy!  Why,  Ted  hadn't  call- 
ed him  that,  thought  Jim,  for  three 
or  four  years  now.  Not,  in  fact, 
since  Jim  had  been  in  high  school 
had  his  cousin  used  the  old,  affec- 
tionate term. 


Out  side  of  the  long  house  the 
storm  imaged  and  screamed.  The  "wind 
tapped  ghostly  treefingers  against  the 
windows.  The  rain  pelted  angrily 
on  the  tin  roof  of  the  side-porch. 
Jagged  streaks  of  lightning  tore 
the  sky  apart  now  and  again  fierce- 
ly. Many  a  person  who  had  Watch- 
ed hundreds  of  such  storms  might 
have  quailed  at  the  fury  of  this  one. 

Of  the  storm,  however,  Ji'm  Fas- 
enden had  no  fear.  Nor  did  he 
mind  being  alone  in  the  house  with 
the  storm  raging  about  him.  For  all 
of  that  calm  contentment  in  the 
storm,  though,  fear  stalked  in  his 
heart.  He  twirled  the  dials  of  the 
radio  helplessly  trying  to  hear  again 
the  words  he  had  caught  so  faintly. 
Even  in  his  anxiety  fear  seemed  to 
leer  at  him  amusedly  from  some 
place  within.  Had  it  been  ian  old 
fear  that  he  had  known  for  years 
and  years  it  might  not  have  (assum- 
ed such  large  proportions.  This 
fear  was  a  young  thing  to  Jim  Fas- 
enden}  young  and  powerful  and  ug- 
ly. 

He  left  the  radio  with  the  switch 
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turned  on  so  that  if  Ted's  voice  again 
came  through  the  night  he  would  be 
able  to  hear  it. 

Back  at  the  study  table  he  turned 
to  his  lessons  for  the  next  day.  One 
after  another  he  looked  them  all  over, 
trying  vainly  to  get  his  mind  off  him- 
self and  fastened  to  something  tan- 
gible. His  English  lesson  was  a  po- 
em on  fear.  Jim  sighed.  It  seemed  for 
the  moment  that  fear  was  grasping 
his  little  world.  Mechanically,  try- 
ing not  to  notice  the  words  of  the 
poem,  Jim  said  the  words  aloud,  An 
unusual  poem  in  that  it  had  tone  col- 
or in  both  vowels  and  consonants  as 
well  as  dragging,  heavy  lines  that 
fairly  epitomized  fear  without  the 
use  of  the  actual  word  in  it  any 
place,  Jim  regarded  the  page   anari- 

He  was  relieved  when  the  radio 
gave  signs  of  Ted's  voice  once  more. 
The  most  careful  manipulation  failed 
to  make  clear  any  word.  Sighing  he 
returned  to  his  studies  again.  "With 
that  strange  and  unpleasant  suspi- 
cion which  often  comes  over  people 
who  fear  something  or  other,  Jim 
Avondered  why  the  instructor  had 
given  this  poem  at  this  particular 
time.  Was  there  any  meaning  to  it? 
The  instructor  had  said  to  stress  the 
sounds  in  this  poem  especially.  Jim 
flushed  as  he  repeated  it  aloud  to 
hasten  the  work  of  learning  the 
words.     Fear ! 

"Well,"  he  told  himself  almost  an- 
grily, "no  one  knows  you're  a  cow- 
ard, Jim  Fasenden.  No  one  except 
yourself,  anyhow." 

Ah,  it  was  that  last  that  cut  hard- 
est of  all.  No  one  but  himself!  And 
he  had  to  live  with  himself,  hadn't 
he,  for  the  rest  of  his  life?  It  was 
not  a  pleasant  outlook — that  of  liv- 
ing with   someone    you    despised,     a 


coward  at   heart. 

The  copy  of  the  poem  thrown  on 
the  desk  before  him,  Jim  whirled 
about  in  the  swivel  chair  and  looked 
at  the  fire-place.  Until  a  fortnight 
before  he  had  not  realized  himself 
how  cowardly  he  was  in  high  places. 
He  had  hidden  it  from  the  Thunder- 
ing Thirteen.  He  had  determined 
earnestly  that  he  would  conquer  this 
fear  and  perhaps  no  one  need  ever 
know  it. 

The  Thundering  Thirteen  was  a 
group  of  older  high  school  boys,  thir- 
teen in  number,  who  liked  to  hike 
and  fish  and  camp.  All  of  them  had 
horses.  Because  of  the  sound  of  their 
horses'  hooves  as  they  thundered  up 
a  steep  hill  they  had  named  them- 
selves the  Thundering  Thirteen.  Jim 
Fasenden  was  the  neAvest  member  of 
the  group. 

A  fortnight  before  they  had  taken 
their  horses  and  their  camp-packs 
for  a  brief  stay  on  Witch  Island 
AArhei*e  the  Veterans  were  to  have  a 
rest-camp.  When  the  Thundering 
Thirteen  had  arrived  there  had  been 
no  rain  on  the  island  for  six  Aveeks 
and  on  the  hard-packed  soil  the 
horses  did,  indeed,  thunder  along  in 
a  most  thrilling  manner.  The  boys 
forgot  the  great  task  of  getting  the 
horses  across  to  the  island.  They 
forgot  that  some  of  the  horses  were 
afraid  to  swim  the  distance  between 
the  mainland  and  the  island  although 
the  AAater  was  calm  and  quiet.  They 
forgot  the  work  of  building  a  raft 
to  accommodate  four  horses  at  a 
time.  They  forgot  the  difficulty  of 
inducing  the  horses  to  stand  still 
while  the  launch  puffed  and  tugged 
at  the  .uncommon  load  being  dragged 
behind. 

Mister,  Jim's  horse,  had  been  glad 
and   willing    to    swim    the    distance. 
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Jim  was  proud  of  him,  very,  very 
proud.  Mister  had  been  tired  when 
he  reached  the  island  and  Jim  had 
spent  much  time  talking  to  him  gent- 
ly, hoping  to  encourage  the  horse  to 
make  the  return  trip  later  without 
fear  or  hesitancy. 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  day 
they  were  to  return  home  that  Har- 
ry Armstrong  suggested  a  ride  along 
the  steep  cliff  on  the  east  of  the  is- 
land. 

"Say  Fellows,"  yelled  Harry  en- 
thusiastically, "I've  been  up  there 
since  sunrise  and  say — it  looks  like 
a  picture  postal  from  that  height. 
It's,  grand — magnificent  It  takes 
your  breath  away  it's  so  high  up.  Al- 
most like  being  in  the  plane  if  you 
urge  the  horse  along  fast  enoujgh. 
Come  on,  we'll  just  have  time  to 
make  it  before  Ave  go  home. 

Jim  Fasenden  felt  a  sick  sensation 
in  his  stomach.  Like  an  airplane 
ride,  eh  ?  Then  it  Avasn't  for  him ! 
All  of  the  others  in  the  Thundering 
Thirteen  had  been  up  at  least  once 
in  the  plane  that  belonged  to  Har- 
ry's father.  Jim  Fasenden,  hoAvever, 
had  been  afraid  to  go. 

Afraid ! 

He  had  once  climbed  in  and  taxied 
along  the  ground  A\7ith  Harry  only  to 
feel  deathly  sick  and  dizzy.  He  had 
been  glad  when  Harry  failed  to  rise 
into  the  air.  "I've  been  up  tAvice 
since  I  looked  at  the  gas,  Jimmy," 
Harry  had  announced  calmly.  '  'I'd 
better  take  a  quick  look.  Better  now 
than  later,  eh?" 

And  Avhen  Harry  had  taken  off 
again,  Jim  had  been  conspicuous  by 
his  absence. 

On  the  island,  Jim  had  made  the 
excuse  of  remaining  behind  to  clean 
up  the  cook-tent 

"But,  I   say!     That's  not  fair  for 


you  to  do  all  of  the  work,"  Harry 
had  said.  "Come  along  on  the  ride 
and  we'll  all  pitch  into  the  cook-tent 
work  Avhen  we  get  back.  Many  hands 
make  light  work  and  so  on  and  so 
forth,  eh?     Come  along." 

"I  don't  mind  staying,  Harry," 
Jim  had  said  honestly  enoujgh.  "I 
don't  feel  like  a  ride  this  morning." 

'  'Too  much  canned  stuff,"  Harry 
had  said  matter-of-factly.  "The  food 
we've  eaten  yesterday  would  make  a 
blond  hippo  ill.  Hey!  Don't  bother 
to  scrub  the  kitchen  floor ! "  he  had 
yelled  back  Avith  a  loud  laugh  as  the 
horses  wheeled  and  started  up  the 
steep  cliff. 

Jim  looked  absolutely  at  the  dirt 
floor  of  the  tent.  He  kneAV  there  had 
been  nothing  Avrong  with  the  canned 
stuff.  It  Avas  the  cold,  stark  fea.r  of 
riding  along  on  the  ridge  of  that 
cliff  and  looking  far  beloAv  into  the 
blue  water.  It  was  an  ugly  cliff,  too, 
if  one  fell.  All  doAvn  the  sides  were 
rocky  ledges  and  stiff  scrub  stubble. 

Mister  had  whinnied  imploringly. 
He  moved  toAvards  Jim  Avith  appeal 
in  his  eyes,  anxious  to  follow  those 
other  horses  who  were  fast  disap- 
pearing around  the  bend. 

"And  they  call  horses  'just'  ani- 
mals!" said  Jim.  "You  have  more 
courage  than  I  have,  Mister.  You 
have  more  courage  than  this  member 
of  the  so-called  exalted  human 
race. " 

And  so  Jim  had  cleaned  up  the 
cook-tent,  folded  it  for  the  home 
trip  and  stamped  out  the  fire.  He 
packed  the  boat  and,  AAThen  he  saw 
the  others  coming  doAvn  the  trail 
once  more,  hastily  leaped  to  Mis- 
ter's back  and  met  them  piart  way 
up  the  trail. 

This  last  Avas  to  forestall  in  any- 
one's   mind    the    possibility    that    he 
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had  been  afraid  of  the  ride. 

Now  he  said  to  himself.  "Afraid 
of  height — afraid  of  nothing  at  all! 
That's  what  I  am.  Height — what  is 
there  to  fear  about  that?  In  these 
stories  and  poems  there  is  usually 
something  definite  to  fear  like  fierce 
battle  or  licking  flames  of  a  fire. 
But  me,  I'm  afraid  of  height !  There's 
honestly  nothing  to  fear  at  all  ex- 
cept the  fear  of  falling  and  if  others 
keep  their  footing,  why  can't  I?  If 
others  go  up  in  planes,  why  can't  I? 
Maybe  I'll  go  up  to  that  high  place 
on  the  mainland  with  Mister.  That's 
it,  up  to  the  high  place  and  I'll  look 
down  ....  no,  of  course  I  won't 
go  at  all."  he  told  himself  with  a 
great  feeling  of  absolute  helpless- 
ness. 

"Witch  Island  calling.  Help,  Jim- 
my!" The  radio  was  now  clear  for 
a  moment.  "Can't  you  hear  me,  Jim? 
My  receiving  set's  off  and  I  can't  tell 
if  you're  answering  or  not.  Get  the 
black  bag  from  the  surgery,  Jim. 
bring  it  quick.  Harry '11  bring  you 
in  his  plane.  Fire  here,  Jim  on  the 
island  and  I  haven't  enough  supplies. 
Jim !     Hurry." 

Jim  stared  at  the  radio.  Airplane ! 
The  bljack  bag. 

"Come  yourself,  Jim.  I'll  need 
you.  .  .  .frightful  suffering,  Jim. 
Hurry  if  you  haven't  already  gone 
.    .    .   yow-e-e-e .    .    .    . " 

Jim  was  studying  to  be  a  doctor. 
Ted  who  already  had  his  degree  had 
planned  out  everything  and  Jim  was 
to  go  in  with  Ted  as  soon  as  he  fin- 
ished with  his  training. 

''''Harry,"  Jim  said  into  the  tele- 
phone a  moment  later.  "Can  your 
plane  make  it  to  the  island  now? 
Yes,  now.  There's  been  a  fire  and 
thev  need   supplies." 

"It's    too   rough    for    the    boat?" 


asked  Harry. 

"I — I — yes,  much  too  rough,''  said 
Jim.  "  Ted  said  you  could  bring  me 
and  the  black  bag.  I — maybe  you 
could  take  just  the  bag,  Harry?  If 
there's  not  room  for  me?" 

"Ted  will  need  help  maybe?" 
Harry  asked  bluntly.  "Yes?  Meet 
me  at  the  field  in  ten  minutes  and 
I'll  have  her  warmed  up.  She's  all 
ready,  Jim,  but  it'll  be  rough  riding 
on  a  night  like  this!" 

The  connection  was  closed  sudden- 
ly and  Jim  eyed  the  telephone. 
Bounding  across  the  long  room  to 
the  surgery  he  grasped  the  black 
foag  firmly.  Harry  could  take  it  and 
help  Ted.     That  would  be  it. 

"There's  no  need  of  my  going, 
Harry,"  Jim  told  his  friend  in  a 
scream  that  rent  the  stormy  night. 
"You  take  the  bag,  eh?" 

"I'm  no  good  at  that  stuff,"  Har- 
ry yelled  in  reply.  "I  go  all  cold  if 
there's  any  blood,  Jim.  You'd  bet- 
ter do  the  job  if  Ted  needs  any 
help." 

In  the  haste,  in  the  urgency  of 
need,  face  of  the  fact  that  Harry 
had  referred  to  fear  of  blood — Jim 
almost  told  of  his  fear  of  motion  in 
high  places.  Almost.  He  opened 
his  mouth  and  then  stood  there,  lips 
apart,  a  picture  coming  before  his 
eyes. 

The  week  before  he  had  put  out 
the  camp-fire  and  packed  the  cook- 
tent  for  return  to  the  mainland.  No 
one  had  gone  back  after  he  had  said 
all  was  ready  for  the  return  trip. 
Was  it  possible  that  he  had  left  a 
few  sparks?  Had  he  left  the  begin- 
nings of  this  fire  on  Witch  Island 
that  had  been  disastrous? 

He  crawled  into  the  narrow  seat 
beside  Harry,  the  large  black  bag 
held  firmly  on  the  floor  between  his 
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legs. 

"Tight  fit;"  yelled  Harry.  "Let 
her  go,  Don!     Let    'er  go!" 

The  mechanic  Avho  had  helped  get 
the  plane  ready  shook  his  head. 
"Happy  landings,  fellows.  Happy 
landings — hut  it 's  a  had  night  to  be 
going  up." 

Harry  turned  curious  eyes  to  Jim 
as  they  taxied  along  the  bumpy 
ground  at  the  end  of  the  landing- 
field. 

"You'knoAv,  Jim,"  he  yelled  above 
the  roaring  of  the  plane,  "I  go; 
the  idea  that  you  were  afraid  to  go 
up  with  me — you  know  that  time 
Ave  started?     You  knoAV?" 

But  Jim  had  his  eyes  ahead, 
straining  to  see  the  island.  '''Yeah," 
he    yelled.      "That's   right,     Harry." 

1 '  Shoot,' '  screamed  Harry,  "  you 
must  not  hear  Avhat  I'm  saying — tap 
she  goes  again." 

They  had  hit  a  pocket  and  the 
plane  mo\Ted  unsteadily  for  a  mo- 
ment. It  A\as  not  until  they  hit  the 
pocket  that  Jim  really  realized  that 
he  Avas  in  a  high  place,  moving.  And 
glorious  relief — he  felt  no  fear  at 
all.  He  tried  to  think  of  the  earth 
falling  aAA^ay  beneath  him  iioav  to  see 
if  the  fear  aa-ouIc!  return.  But  in 
spite  of  efforts  to  prove  himself 
courageous  by  thinking  of  the  mo- 
tion, he  found  he  could  not  "get  up 
a  scare"  as  they  had  caled  it  in 
child   days. 

"He's  «ot  flares  lighted  for  us," 
yelled  Harry  now  as  the  plane  be- 
gan to  sink  from  its  short  trip  to 
the  landing  field  on  the  island. 

"Hoav  did  the  fire  start?"  Jim 
asked  his  cousin  as  he  handed  out 
the   black   has-. 


' '  I  saw  you  coming  from  the  Avin- 
cIoav,"  Ted  said  brokenly,  "and  if  I 
didn't  run  for  the  field!  Frightful! 
Hoav  I  needed  this  bag,  Jim!  .... 
Hoav  did  it  start?  No  time  for  that 
iioaat.  .  .  .Later  .  .  .  .Come  along, 
Jim   ..." 

"But  I  —I've  got  to  know,  Ted," 
said  Jim  pleadingly.  '''I — I  Avas  the 
one  Avho  took  care  of  putting  out 
the  camp  fire  Avhen  Ave  left  last 
Aveek  and  the  Aveather  up  until  this 
storm  has  been  so  dry — " 

Ted  looked  into  his  younger  cou- 
sin's eyes  c  u  r  i  o  u  s  1  y.  ' '  So,  you 
thought  that  you  left  it,  eh?  Well, 
kid,  you  didn't.  The  first  group  of 
soldiers  came  this  morning  and  they 
got  the  idea  of  clearing  a  garden 
space  by  burning  off  the  dry  stubble. 
It  got  out  of  hand  and — 'Well,  the 
first  barrack  is  burned  entirely  and 
except  for  the  courage  on  the  part 
of  those  half -sick  felloAVS,  every- 
thing on  the  island  Avould  have  gone. 
They  weren't  afraid  of  anything! 
Come  along,  Jim,  run!" 

"I'll  come,  too,"  slaid  Harry.  "I— 
I  guess  I  can  look  at  blood  if  you 
can  fly,  Jim.  You — honestly,  Jim, 
I'm  proud  of  you,  Jim. " 

And  Jim,,  looking  into  Harry's 
eyes,  kneAV  that  his  fear  of  motion 
in  high  places  had  been  known  by 
at  least  one  other  person  beside  him- 
self. He  kneAV,  too,  that  he  had  con- 
quered this  fear  and  that  never 
again  would  anything  be  so  hard  to 
fight. 

"Happy  landings,  eh,  Harry?" 
Jim   said   gruffly. 

"Happy  landings,"  ansAVered  Har- 
ry quietly. 


There  is  no  service  like  his  who  serves  because  W3*  loves. 

—Sir  Phillip   Sidney 
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A  BARGAIN  IN  ANTIQUES 

By  Grace  Irene  Carroll 


When  Joel  Haskell's  eighteen-year- 
old  granddaughter,  Sallie,  first  came 
to  make  her  home  in  the  big  old- 
fashioned  farmhouse  after  Grandma 
Haskell's  death,  the  first  thing  that 
struck  her  Avas  the  large  amount  of 
antique  furniture  which  filled  the 
fine,  old  place.  The  house  itself 
was  an  antique,  though  a  well-pre- 
served one,  being  known  for  miles 
around  as  "the  old  Haskell  man- 
sion." Grandfather  prided  himself 
on  his  splendid  collection  of  old  ma- 
hongany  chests,  tall-boys,  spinets  and 
four-posters.  Collecting  was,  in  fact, 
his  hobby,  although  farming  was 
really   his   occupation. 

Sallie,  a  very  progressive  city-bred 
young  person,  did  not  share  her 
grandfather's  admiration  for  an- 
tiques, much  preferring  some  of  the 
pretty,  new,  modern  things  in  bird's- 
eye  maple  or  golden  oak.  While  as 
for  the  collection  of  old  pewter,  glass, 
china,  clocks,  and  other  bric-a-brac 
which  she  one  day  discovered  gath- 
ering dust  in  the  attic,  Sallie  would 
have  thrown  it  all  out  of  doors  at 
once  had  she  had  her  way.  However, 
since  it  was  the  attic  where  it  re- 
posed and  it  was  consequently  out  of 
sight,  she  was  content  to  let  it  re- 
main hidden  away  there.  Little  did 
she  realize  what  store  her  grandfath- 
er set  by  much  of  the  old  stuff,  some 
of  which  had  been  in  the  Haskell 
family  for  generations. 

"I  don't  see  the  good  of  all  these 
old  things  cluttering  up  the  attic 
and  collecting  cobwebs,"  she  had 
once  remonstrated  at  a  house-clean- 
ing time.  "There  isn't  one  useful 
article  in  the  whole  mess." 


"There's  a  lot  of  things  in  the 
world  that  don't  seem  exactly  useful, 
but  which  we  can't  get  along  without 
all  the  same,"  her  grandfather  had 
answered,  nodding  his  head  sagely. 

To  be  true,  Grandfather  Haskell 
was  a  born  collector,  and  the  attic 
"junk"  represented  many  phases  of 
his  collecting  mania,  dating  back 
even  to  his  boyhood.  There  were 
old  drawers  full  of  specimens  of 
minerals,  shelves  of  stuffed  birds,  al- 
bums of  stamps,  and  rows  of  pin- 
stabbed  insects  and  butterflies.  Add- 
ed to  these  were  the  hoardings  of 
the  man — odd  pieces  of  furniture, 
broken  china,  and  curious  relics  of 
all  sorts;  for  in  his  later  years  Joel 
Haskell  had  become  a  hunter  of  auc- 
tions and  sales  where  he  could  pur- 
chase the  odds  and  ends  that  ap- 
pealed to  his  fancy.  His  wife,  unsym- 
pathetic with  his  mania,  had  promt- 
ly  stowed  most  of  his  bargains  away 
in  the  attic,  and  there  they  had  re- 
mained neglected   and   unseen. 

Not  realizing  how  the  old  man 
valued  his  "treasures,"  Sallie's  mind 
had  flown  at  once  to  the  attic  when 
Miss  Theodosia  Willouby,  the  village 
school-teacher,  had  come  in  one  sun- 
ny morning  to  say  that  the  Ladies' 
Auxiliary  for  Village  Improvement 
had  decided  to  have  a  rummage  sale 
of  antiques  to  raise  money  for  a  new 
flag  and  flagpole  to  be  placed  on  top 
of  the  school-house,  and  wouldn't  Sal- 
lie kindly  contribute   something. 

"What  sort  of  antiques?"  Sallie 
questioned,  alert  with  immediate  in- 
terest. 

"Oh,  just  anything,"  replied  Miss 
Theodosia    vaguely,    waving    a     thin 
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hand  around  the  room,  "old  clothes, 
old  f  u  r  n  i  t  u  r  e}  even  old  postage 
stamps. " 

"I  guess  I  can  find  something  up 
in  the  attic,"  Sallie  promised  rashly- 
'"There's  just  heaps  of  old  stuff  up 
there  inviting  spider's  webs,  though 
I  don't  know  what  anyone  would 
want  to  buy  any  of  it  for." 

"Lots  of  folks  just  adore  these 
old  things,"  Miss  Theodosia  assured 
her  blandly. 

So  Sallie  promised  to  contribute 
something  and  have  it  at  the  town 
hall  the  following  Thursday  morning) 
the  sale  being  in  the  afternoon. 

"It's  a  good  opportunity  to  get 
rid  of  some  of  that  useless  rubbish," 
she  decided  thoughtfully,  '"for  good- 
ness knows  that  attic  needs  cleaning 
out  badly  enough.  Nothing  up  there 
would  ever  be  missed  by  anyone." 

But  it  so  happened  that  Grand- 
father Haskell  had  also  got  wind  of 
the  coming  sale  and  was.  silently  ex- 
ulting at  the  prospect.  "Here's  my 
chance  to  pick  up  something  good  at 
a  bargain,"  he  told  himself  happily. 

On  Wednesday  morning  Sallie 
watched  her  grandfather,  armed  with 
a  hoe,  disappear  toward  the  potato- 
patch  where  a  busy  morning  of  weed- 
ing awaited  him.  "He's  going  to 
weed  outdoors,  so  I  think  I'll  weed 
some  indoors."  she  soliloquized  as, 
having  arrived  at  the  top  of  the 
steep,  little  attic  stairway,  she  stood 
and  looked  around  her.  "This  rum- 
mage sale  is  just  what  I've  been  wait- 
ing for  ever  since  I  first  saw  this  at- 
tic. No  one  ever  touches  all  these 
old  things,  and  what  earthly  good 
are  they  anyway?  Let's  see  what  I 
can  find.  Here's  an  old  andiron  with- 
out a  mate." 

She  picked  the  dusty,  old  thing  up 
gingerly  and  looked  it  over.     It  was 


of  curious  shape  and  design,  wrought 
iron  twisted  into  all  manner  of  curves 
and  angles,  the  whole  surmounted  by 
a  woman's  hooded  head.  The  pecu- 
liar pointed  Egyptian  headgear  un- 
der which  the  metallic  Sphinx-like 
face  gazed  enigmatically  into  space 
had  led  Grandfather  Haskell  to  name 
this  particular  treasure  ' '  Cleopatra." 
It  had  been  picked  up  at  a  sale  many 
years  before  by  the  old  man,  and 
having  got  separated  somehow  from 
its  mate,  had  continued  to  live  a  life 
of  single  uselessness  in  the  Haskell 
attic.  The  old  gentleman  set  great 
store  by  it,  and  for  years  past  had 
visited  every  sale  in  the  countryside 
in  the  hope  of  unearthing  its  missing 
mate.  But  though  his  search  had 
mained  unmatched  .  Grandfather  al- 
mained  unmated.  Grandfather  al- 
ways told  himself  that  if  ever  he 
should  come  across  the  missing  mate, 
he  would  willingly  pay  any  price 
asked  for  it. 

Unaware  of  all  this,  Sallie  care- 
lessly confiscated  the  old  andiron  to 
swell  the  miscellaneous  pile  she  man- 
aged to  gather  together,  and  carried 
it  down  stairs.  The  following  morn- 
ing, Grandfather  Haskell  having 
driven  away  in  the  rickety  car,  she 
loaded  her  collection  on  a  squeaky 
old  wheelbarrow  and  started  for  the 
town  hall,  trundling  the  unwieldy 
load  cautiously  in  front  of  her  along 
the  narrow,  Weed-grown  pathway.  To 
the  one  or  two  gingham-sunbonneted 
A\omen  whom  she  met  on  the  way, 
she  laughingly  called  out  an  explana- 
tion of  her  queer  load,  "Going  to 
the  town  hall!"  That  they  under- 
stood at  once  was  evidenced  in  their 
approving  nods  and  smiles. 

'"I  don't  care  what  anybody 
thinks,"  Sallie-  told  herself  rebel- 
liously,    her   hot    eyes    contemplating 
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the  swaying  cargo  of  il  trash"  in 
front  of  her  as,  turning"  into  the 
quiet  village  street  at  last,  she  pro- 
gressed resolutely  along  the  uneven 
flagging.  "I'm  so  thankful  to  get 
rid  of  this  old  rubbish.  We  would 
be  buried  under  it  if  I  didn't  weed 
it  out  occasionally.  Poor  grandfath- 
er does  "need  me !" 

That  noon  at  the  dinner  table, 
however,  she  had  her  first  serious 
misgiving  regarding  the  wisdom  of 
the  step  she  had  taken  when  grand- 
father announced  his  intention  of  at- 
tending  the    sale    that    afternooon. 

''Shouldn't  wonder  if  I  was  able 
to  pick  up  something  real  good,"  he 
observed  shrewdly,  the  keenness  of 
his  interest  sounding  in  his  voice. 
"I  generally  do.  These  antique  sales 
are  a  good  deal  like  trading  with  the 
Indians.  They'll  hand  you  out  things 
of  real  value  for  a  string  of  glass 
beads." 

"But  they  are  not  really  things  of 
any  value,  Grandfather,"  Sallie  re- 
monstrated, her  conscience  stirring 
uneasily.  He  might  not  like  her  get- 
ting rid  of  all  that  old  rubbish  as 
she  had  done.  "Our  attic  is  just  all 
cluttered   up   with    worthless    trash." 

"Worthless!  What,  old  spinning- 
wheels  and  mahogany  tables?  Worth- 
less? Young  lady,  you've  a  lot  to 
learn  yet,"  he  said  grimly  as,  push- 
ing his  chair  abruptly,  he  arose  and 
departed. 

Sallie  refused  to  go  near  the  town 
hall  that  afternoon;  but  her  grand- 
father, stuffing  a  fat  wad  of  bills 
into  his  wallet,  started  early.  The 
chaotic  scene  which  the  respectable, 
old  place  presented  when  he  entered 
at  first  confused  him.  He  roamed 
about,  critically  eyeing  broken-down 
chairs  and  tables,  clumsy  old  kitchen 
utensils,    old   magazines,  broken    pot- 


tery, dilapidated  shawls,  and  faded 
quilts.  Pewter  candlesticks  jostled 
elbows  Avith  brass  knockers,  while 
delicate  trinkets  and  old  bric-a-brac 
consorted  strangely  with  iron  pots 
and  pans.  Grandfather  Haskell  view- 
ed most  of  the  articles  displayed  in- 
differently, his  glance  roaming 
searchingly  around  the  room.  But 
suddenly  a  light  kindled  in  his  wan- 
dering eye.  Over  in  one  corner  he 
had  caught  sight  of  an  andiron, 
twisted  and  twined,  and  surmounted 
by   a  hooded  head. 

"Cleopatra's  mate  at  last!"  he  ex- 
claimed, in  subdued  excitement,  mak- 
ing for  the  distant  corner  with  some 
haste.  "I  kneAv  I'd  find  her  some 
time,  if  I  kept  lookin'  long  enough, 
and  sure  enough,  here  she  is !  Young 
lady,"  he  said,  raising  his  voice  and 
addressing  a  girl  at  a  nearby  coun- 
ter, "fetch  me  out  that  black  and- 
iron, if  you  please,"  and  grandfath- 
er's cane  pointed  unsteadily  at  what 
seemed  to  him  the  exact  duplicate  of 
his  treasure  stored  away  in  the  gar- 
ret at  home. 

The  girl,  wholly  ignorant  as  to  who 
the  donor  of  the  article  might  have 
been,  brought  forth  the  coverted 
treasure  and  gave  it  into  his  clutch- 
ing hands.  Passing  his  fingers  lov- 
ingly over  the  unresponsive  face  of 
the  iron  sphinx,  he  said,  "This  is 
something  I've  been  lookin'  for  for 
nigh  onto  twenty  years.  What  price 
will  you  be  askin'  for  it,  I  want  to 
know?     I'm  willin'  to  be  generous." 

"It's  marked  fifty  cents,"  the  girl 
told  him  hesitatingly,  "but  if  that  is 
too  much,  why — " 

"Too  much!"  gloated  Grandfath- 
er Haskell  magnanimously,  flushed 
Avith  the  excitement  of  his  'find." 
"Too  much!  Why,  I've  always  said 
I'd  pay  any  price  asked  for  Cleopa- 
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For  twenty  years  I've  been  looking 
for  her,  and  at  last  I've  found  her." 

He  set  the  old  andiron  down  on 
the  floor  and  started  to  hurry  up- 
stairs. 

Sallie  was  in  a  panic.  "Oh, 
Grandfather,  Avhere — where  are  you 
going?"  she  cried,  her  lips  dry  and 
trembling.     She  could  say  no  more. 

"I'll  be  right  down,"  he  called 
back  cheerfully.  "  I  'm  just  goin'  up 
to  the  attic  to  get  the  mate  to  this 
sphinx.' ' 

"Oh,  dear,  oh  dear,  he'll  never  for- 
give me,"  thought  Sallie  wretchedly, 
wringing  her  hands  in  dismay.  '  'I 
didn't  know  he  cared  so  much  about 
that  old  thing.  The  dust  in  the  at- 
tic may  accumulate  to  the  depth  of 
a  snow  drift  before  I  ever  touch  any 
of  his  rubbish  again.  Oh,  I  hope  he 
isn't  terribly  angry  with  me  when 
he  learns  the  truth!" 

She  listened  anxiously  to  his  slow 
tread  mounting  up,  up,  up.  Then 
there  followed  the  distant  shuffle  of 
his  tread  overhead  as  he  sought 
vainly  for  the  missing  object.  She 
sank  into  a  chair,  twisting  her  hand- 
kerchief nervously.  What  should 
she  do?  Her  first  impluse  was  to 
write  a  note  explaining  the  situation, 
tuck  it  under  a  tumbler  in  front  of 
his  plate  on  the  table,  and  run  out 
doors  and  keep  on  running. 

"But  that  wouldn't  do  any  good," 
she  reasoned  anxiously,  her  con- 
science still  at  work.  "He'll  have 
to  know  some  time  and  I'll  have  to 
tell  him.  I  believe  I'll  go  right  up 
stairs  now  and  have  it  over  with. 
Oh,  I  wish  I'd  thought  before  I  ever 
promised  to  contribute  anything  to 
that  old  sale!" 

She  stood  erect,  trembling  a  little, 
for  an  instant.  Then  she  darted  to- 
ward the  stairs  and  flew  up  them  as 


tra  Avhen  I  found  her.  I've  got  her 
mate  in  my  attic  at  home.  It's  worth 
twenty  dollars  to  me,  and  here  you 
be — five,  ten,  twenty,"  counting  out 
the  bills  into  the  young  lady's  hand. 
' '  That'll  help  out  your  sale  some,  I 
reckon." 

Grandfather  was  too  proud  and 
pleased  with  his  bargain  to  feel  any 
interest  in  further  plunder;  conse- 
quently, the  remainder  of  his  own 
recent  possessions,  scattered  here  and 
there  about  the  room,  escaped  his 
notice  as,  hugging  his  treasure,  he 
made  his  way  out  again. 

Sallie,  sitting  at  home  awaiting  his 
return,  had  grown  decidedly  uneasy 
and  miserable.  She  had  begun  to 
•wonder  if,  after  all,  she  had  done 
right  in  disposing  of  all  that  old 
"trumpery"  of  grandfather's  with- 
out first  asking  his  permission,  or 
at  least  telling  him  about  it.  Of 
course,  it  was  none  of  it  of  any  value 
really,  though  grandfather  did  seem 
to  set  a  heap  of  store  by  it.  He  had 
even  gone  to  buy  more !  Doubtless 
he  would  discover  some  of  his  own 
possessions  at  the  sale !  Maybe  he 
would  be  angry  at  her  meddlesome- 
ness! Perhaps,  after  all,  she  had 
done  wrong,  but  she  hadn't  meant 
to  be  a  meddler.  She  really  hadn't 
stopped  to  think  about  it  much. 

Sallie's  remorse  had  grown  to  an 
almost  unendurable  point,  and  in 
fancy  she  was  picturing  her  grand- 
father as  extremely  annoyed  with 
her,  and  hearing  his  ordinarily  kind, 
old  voice  scolding  her  sharply,  when 
the  door  opened  and  in  he  came,  his 
face  alight  with  good-nature  and  sat- 
isfaction, the  andiron  in  his  grasp. 

""Well,  I've  rummaged  to  some 
purpose  for  once,"  he  told  her  hap- 
pily, chuckling  with  delight.  "Here's 
the   mate   to   my   Cleopatra   upstairs. 
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though  the  furies  were  at  her  heels. 
On  up  the  steep  attic  steps  she  went 
without  stopping-  for  breath,  arriv- 
ing in  the  dim,  low-raftered,  cob- 
webby attic  where  her  surprised 
grandfather  greeted  her  with  an  as- 
tonised  "Why,  hello,  hello!"  adding 
next  second,  questioningly,  "I  can't 
seem  to  find  Cleopatra  anywhere. 
She's  always  been  up  here  some- 
wheres." 

Sallie's  hand  went  to  her  heart.  It 
was  beating  dreadfully  fast  and  her 
head  felt  confused  and  giddy  from 
the  haste  she  had  made  in  mounting 
the  steep  attic  stairway.  She  felt 
unable  to  control  her  thoughts,  but 
she  found  voice  to  gasp  out  penitent- 
ly, "It  isn't  here,  Grandfather.  It's 
down  in   the   sitting  room." 

"Down  in  the  sitting  room?"  he 
exclaimed  incredulously,  straighten- 
ing his  back  and  rubbing  his  hands 
together  to  rid  them  of  the  dust  they 
had  collected.  "Why  in  the  world 
didn't  you  say  so  before  I  started 
np  here?" 

"Well,"  Sallie's  voice  was  still 
somewhat  uncertain,  "  you  see, 
Grandfather— I—" 

' '  There,  there,  never  mind, "  he  in- 
terrupted, noticing  her  confusion.  "I 
'spect  it's  just  as  well  you  carried  it 
down  since  the  mate's  down  there 
now.' ' 

"But  it  isn't,  Grandfather— it's— " 

"Isn't?  Why,  I  thought  you  said 
you  took  it  down?" 

"I  did,  but — "  Sallie  was  flound- 
ering in  a  sea  of  wretchedness,  un- 
able to  get  the  truth  out.  What 
would  grandfather  say  to  her  for 
having  been  so  presumptuous — so — 
so  meddling!  He  would  think  her  a 
busybody ! 

Grandfather  took  off  his  spectacles 
and   wiped   them.     He    felt    puzzled 


and  a  trifle  disturbed  at  Sallie's  in-  ■ 
comprehensive  confusion.  She  look- 
ed very  reel  in  the  face,  too,  he 
thought,  as  he  put  his  glasses  on 
again.  It  struck  him  suddenly  that 
she  was  acting  very  peculiar.  May- 
be the  child  was  coming  down  with 
something.  He  had  once  read  of  a 
case  of  a  young  girl  who  went  out  of 
her  head  all  of  a  sudden  and  threw 
herself  out  of  a  window.  His  glance 
strayed  apprehensively  to  the  low, 
fan-shiped  attic  window.  Well,  no 
danger  of  that  here,  for  the  dusty 
old  window  was  tight  and  secure 
enough.  But  something  ailed  the 
child  certainly.  He  was  thoroughly 
convinced  of  that  fact  when  Sallie 
suddenly  and  without  provocation 
burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

G  r  a  n  d  f  a  t  h  e  r  Haskell  dropped 
limply  on  to  an  old  trunk  and  with 
shaking  arms  drew  his  granddaugh- 
ter into  his  embrance. 

"Come,  come,"  he  said,  must  up- 
set himself,  "what's  the  matter? 
You're   overheated  or  somethin'." 

Then,  between  sobs  and  with  long, 
shudering  sighs,  Sallie  confessed 
what  she  had  done.  "It  was  to  help 
out  the  cause,"  she  sobbed,  "and  the 
old  things  collecting  cobwebs  up  here. 
I  didn't  know  you  cared  so  much 
about  Cleopatra.  That's  she  you've 
just  brought  back  with  you.  .1  took 
her  to  the  town  hall  this  morning. 
Oh,  I  hope — I  hope — you  didn't  pay 
much   for   her." 

As  the  meaning  of  Sallie's  wards 
penetrated  the  old  man's  slow  com- 
prehension, the  relief  he  felt  made 
him  almost  lighthearted.  He  broke 
out  into  a  laugh  such  as  he  had  not 
laughed  for  years. 

"Well,  if  that  isn't  a  good  one," 
he  said,  slapping  his  knee.  "That's 
a  good  joke  on  me,  Sallie,  that  I  did 
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not  recognize  Cleopatra  when  I  saw 
her  again.  Paid  for  her?  Yes,  I 
paid  twenty  dollars  for  her."  Then, 
as  Sallie's  tears  ceased  abruptly  in 
a  gasp  of  pratesting  horror  at  the 
sacrilege,  he  added,  "  Now,  now, 
don't  you  worry  a  mite,  little  one. 
It's  all  right.  It'll  help  swell  the 
profits  of  their  sale,  and  so  long's 
I've  got  Cleopatra  back  safe  and 
sound,  I  don't  mind  the  twenty  a 
mite." 

"But  they   surely   didn't   ask  you 
twenty  dollars  for  that  horrid,  ugly 


old  andiron,  Grandfather,  did  they?" 
demanded  the  incredulous  Sallie. 
"Why,  that  was  an  outrage!" 

''Well,  to  be  real  true,"  her  grand- 
father admitted,  a  little  sheepishly, 
"they  didn't  ask  but  fifty  cents,  but 
I  was  so  all-fired  tickled  to  find 
what  I  thought  was  Cleopatra's  mate, 
I  offered  them  the  twenty  for  her. 
That's  all  right,  but,"  he  ended  rue- 
fully, "I  guess  Cleopatra'll  have  to 
stay  an  unmated  old  maid  for  a  while 
longer  anyway." 


THE  SECOND  PIANO  IN  TEXAS 


By  S.  M.  Raunick 


The  weary  travelers  were  nearing 
the  settlemnt.  They  had  been  on  the 
way  for  many  months.  They  had 
left  Germany,  the  "Vaterland"  (Fa- 
therland) in  summer;  now  it  was 
fall  and  the  first  norther,  a  wet, 
chilling  norther,   was  upon  them. 

Pastor  Braun  and  his  family  had 
come  from  Houston  on  an  ox  team. 
What  a  long,  slow  trip  it  had  been. 
At  its  beginning  Hans  and  his  little 
sister  Dorothea  were  gay  and  inter- 
ested. They  were  happy  to  be  on 
dry  land  again  after  the  long  ocean 
voyage-  and  they  looked  forward  to 
new  sights  and  experiences  in  this 
big  country. 

There  had  been  an  uncommonly 
wet  summer  in  Texas  and  on  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Brauns  everything  was 
still  fresh  and  green.  The  sight  of 
the  large  palm  trees,  the  oddly 
shaped  cacti,  the  live  oaks  with  their 
hanging  moss,  which,  in  the  dusk  of 
evening,  looked  like  old  men's  beard's, 
fascinated   the   newcomers    who    had 


not  seen  such  plants  before.  And 
there  were  Indians  in  this  new  coun- 
try. The  very  name  thrilled  the 
children.  They  were  half-anxious, 
half -afraid  to  see  the  red  men.  Their 
curiosity  was  satisfied  when  they 
met  with  two — fortunately  friendly 
— natives  at  their  first  stop  in  San 
Felipe. 

For  a  clay  or  two  the  drive  in  the 
covered  wagon  seemed  fine  sport.  It 
was  great  fun  to  keep  lookout  for 
wild  animals  and  to  watch  Ernst,  the 
driver,  hunt  game  for  their  evening 
meal.  It  was  fun,  also,  to  gather 
wood  for  the  campfire,  then  to  sit 
around  watching  the  flames  and  en- 
joy the  fresh  victuals  which  seemed 
especially  tasty  after  the  hard  bis- 
cuits and  salty  herring  of  the  ship. 
But  when  days  lengthened  into  weeks 
and  the  oxen  continued  to  jog  along 
at  the  same  easy  gait  with  the  wag- 
on rolling  slowly  behind  them,  the 
novelty  of  the  trip  wore  off.  With 
the    cold,    wet    norther   now   blowing 
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into  their  faces,  the  prospect  of 
reaching  a  settlement  where  they 
might  have  a  rainproof  roof  over 
their  heads  instead  of  the  worn  and 
leaky  canvas,  seemed  good  indeed. 
"And  it  will  be  wonderful  to  sleep 
in  a  bed,"  the  children  remarked. 

"I  hope  Ave  can  reach  the  settle- 
ment," said  the  driver,  a  broad- 
shouldered,  blonde  G  e  r  m  a  n,  who 
earned  his  living  by  carrying  pas- 
sengers and  freight  inland  from  the 
seaport.  Frau  Braun  could  not  ima- 
gine how  anyone  could  stand  such  a 
life,  but  the  driver  said  he  was  used 
to  it  and  liked  it.  "And  when  you 
see  Texas  in  its  spring  and  early 
summer  garments  you  will  under- 
stand," Ernst  continued.  "Why, 
the  whole  country  seems  ablaze  with 
flowers.  I  have  never  seen  anything 
to  equal  that." 

'"But  is  not  Germany  as  beauti- 
ful?" inquired  Frau  Braun.  "Yes, 
oh  yes,"  Ernst  replied,  his  eyes  shin- 
ing as  he  recalled  the  beauties  of 
his  home  country.  "But  it  is  not 
big  •  and  gorgeous  like  this.  The 
great  expanse  of  it  all,  the  free,  open 
country,  the  untrammeled  beauty 
which  our  European  countries  can- 
not boast  of,  almost  overwhelms  me 
here.  But  you,  perhaps,  will  miss 
the  parks  and  forests  of  the  home- 
land, with  their  well-kept  footpaths 
and  driveways.  You  see,  we  do  not 
even  have  one  good  highway,  and 
as  for  path  s — well,  occasionally 
there's  a  cowpath,"  and  he  laughed. 
The  Brauns  had  often  wondered  at 
the  driver's  manner  and  mode  of 
speech.  It  certainly  was  not  that  of 
a  common  teamster.  His  entire  bear- 
ing, graceful  and  erect,  seemed  out 
of  keeping  with  his  calling.  But  the 
Brauns  were  too  tactful  to  inquire 
and    left    it    to    Ernst  to  confide  in 


them,  if  he  wished  to  do  so.  He 
seemed  to  be  in  a  communicative 
frame  of  mind  ever  since  they  near- 
ed  the  end  of  their  journey,  the 
small  settlement,  Greensburg,  which 
the  Brauns  were  to  call  their  home 
henceforward.  Pastor  Braun  had 
been  called  to  organize  Lutheran 
churches  in  the  new  republc,  Texas. 
The  Lutherans  of  the  region  about 
Greensburg  had  built  a  three-room 
cabin  which  they  proudly  called  the 
parsonage  and  which  they  had  furn- 
ished as  best  they  could  under  the 
circumstances.  The  prospective 
church  members  had  themselves  built 
the  entire  furniture,  tables,  benches, 
beds  and  a  few  chairs.  The  result 
was   somewhat  crude,   of   course. 

"Each  country  has  its  own  particu- 
lar beauty,  I  judge."  With  these 
words  Pastor  Braun  now  joined  in 
the  conversation. 

"And  some  of  us  prefer  one  kind, 
others  another.  I  believe  I  am  much 
like  you,  Ernst,"  he  continued,  turn- 
ing to  the  driver.  "I  prefer  the  big, 
open  spaces  and  the  untamed  wilder- 
ness of  this  new  land  to  the  well-plan- 
ned, well-reg-ulated  beauty  of  the 
old  country."  Ernst  answered  with 
a  smile.  "And  I  like  this  free,  out- 
of-door  life.  Going  along  by  the  side 
of  my  ox-team  may  seem  tiresome 
and  uninteresting,  but  it  is  really 
very  interesting  and  full  of  suspense. 
I  am  always  an  the  alert.  Wild  ani- 
mals, Indians,  highwaymen  who  are 
after  my  freight,  must  be  guarded 
against.  I  did  hot  care  to  speak  of 
this  before,  so  that  I  might  not 
frighten  you.  Once  or  twice  we  were 
on  dangerous  ground."  The  children 
had  crept  closer.  Dorothea  took 
hold  of  her  father's  hand.  "Oh,  the 
danger  is  past  now."  Ernst  contin- 
ued reassuringly.     Then  he  went  on: 
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"I  meet  many  interesting  people  on 
my  tours.  That  is  one  of  the  best 
parts  of  my  work.  Of  course  I  don't 
expect  to  be  a  teamster  all  my  life. 
Some  day  I  shall  find  me  a  little 
Dorothea,"  and  he  looked  at  the  lit- 
tle girl  teasingly,  "and  settle  down 
on  a  large  ranch.  And  then  I  will 
write  my  experiences." 

"'Not  a  bad  plan,"  said  Pastor 
Braun. 

"We  all  have  our  dreams,  you 
know,"  Ernst  began  anew,  "and  I 
hope  to  realize  this  one.  But  it  is 
truly  a  very  different  road  from  that 
Avhich  my  parents  had  laid  out  for 
me  and  which  I  expected  to  travel. 
I  lost  my  mother  early.  After  her 
death  I  was  placed  in  a  military 
school  and  brought  up  under  nar- 
row, stringent  rule.  My  father  was 
a  high  official  in  the  diplomatic 
corps.  I  was  to  follow  in  his  foot- 
steeps.  But  I  was  not  built  for  that. 
And  when  Metternich's  spying  poli- 
cy Avon  out,  I  found  a  way  to  leave 
home.  like  Patrick  Henry,  I  say, 
'Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death.' 
And  so,  in  spite  of  hardships  to 
which  I  was  not  accustomed,  I  am 
happier  here  in  the  new  country 
than  I  ever  was  in  the  old." 

The  father  nodded  appreciatively. 
"My  life  in  the  old  country  was 
probably  easier  than  yours.  The 
years  spent  in  the  gymnasium  were 
trying,  but  my  university  days  were 
interesting  and  very  pleasant.  Out- 
side of  my  university  I  found  my- 
self very  unpopular,  however,  -be- 
cause of  my  liberal  political  tenden- 
cies. Yet  if  it  were  not  for  Metter- 
nich,  we  would  have  freedom  of 
thought  and  speech  today  and  a  spy 
system  would  not  be  possible.  But 
it  is  our  fault.  We  Germans  do  not 
stand    together  sufficiently    when    it 


comes   to  big  issues,   however." 

Driving  now  became  very  difficult. 
Ernst  left  his  team  to  look  for  a 
higher,  drier  road.  "I  am  afraid  we 
will  not  get  to  Greensburg  today  if 
we  keep  on  the  low  road,"  Ernst 
said  on  his  return.  "The  oxen  can 
hardly  pull  us  along  now.  The  mud 
is  too  deep." 

Impatiently  the  children  looked 
out.  Dorothea  was  near  to  tears. 
She  "wanted  to  get  out  of  the  old 
hard  wagon,"  she  "wanted  to  stop 
riding."  she  "wanted  a  bed,"  she 
"wanted  a  home,"  she  Availed. 
"Dorothea,"  Frau  Braun  said,  tak- 
ing the  little  girl  in  her  arms,  "look 
hoAv  far  we  have  come  and  what  a 
tiny  mite  of  Avay  we  have  left  to  go. 
Surely  we  don't  Avant  to  cry  now. 
Mamma  is  very,  very  tired  too,  darl- 
ing, but  mamma  will  not  cry.  And 
Hans— see,  Hans  is  not  giving  up. 
Come,  let's  sing." 

Dorothea  nestled  closer  to  her 
mother  and  smiled.  "I  Avill  try  to 
sing,  Mother  darling,  but  I'm  very 
cold  and  sleepy. " 

"I  knoAv,  dear,  but  Ave'll  forget  cold 
and  Aveariness.  What  about  'Hans- 
chen  Klein?"  And  soon  the  two 
singers  were  joined  by  Hans  and 
even  by  Father  and  Ernst. 

"Hanschen   Klein 

Geht  allein 

In  lie  weite  Welt  hinien." 

(Little  Johnny 
All  alone 

Through   the   Avide,    wide    world 
would  roam.) 

"There's  one  thing  we  will  miss 
sorely,"  Frau  Braun  said  to  her  hus- 
band a  little  later,  "one  thing  I  can 
hardly  bear  to  have  the  children  do 
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without,  and  that  is — a  piano."  Frau 
Braun  was  the  daughter  of  a  famous 
pianist  and  had  been  a  teacher  of 
music  before  her  marriage  to  Pastor 
Braun. 

"Yes,"  said  Pastor  Braun.  "There 
is  only  one  piano  in  Texas,"  joined 
in  Ernst.  "I  have  never  heard  the 
sound  of  one  or  seen  one  since  I 
came."  But  somehow,  neither  Pas- 
tor Braun  nor  Ernst  looked  quite  as 
sjTnpathetic  as  they  might  have  look- 
ed. Frau  Braun  turned  away  with 
a  little  sigh.  All  her  life  she  had 
been  surrounded  by  music — not  a 
day  had  passed  without  it.  A  genu- 
ine hunger  for  it  seemed  to  take  hold 
of  her.  Oh,  to  have  a  piano,  to  feel 
the  keys  under  her  fingers  and  to  call 
from  those  keys  the  melodies  that 
she  had  heard  or  which  came  from 
ber  own  heart!  And  her  children — 
they  would  probably  never  even  learn 
to  play,  to  feel  that  same  happiness 
she  had  felt.  The  Brauns  had  used 
up  all  their  savings  to  make  this  trip ; 
they  could  not  possibly  buy  a  costly 
instument.  Tears  came  to  the  moth- 
er's eyes,  but  she  tossed  her  head  an- 
grily, saying  to  herself,  "Am  I  weak- 
er than  Dorothea?  I  must  set  her  an 
example  and  not  fail  in  cheerful- 
ness." 

'"I     have    found     higher,    drier 
ground,"   she   now    heard  Ernst   say. 
"Will    Ave    reach    the   settlement," 
asked  Hans. 

"Yes,  we'll  reach  it,"  said  the  driv- 
er. "A  good  hour  or  so  and  we  will 
be  at  the  door  of  the  little  parson- 
age." The  wagon  swayed  an  creak- 
ed as  the  oxen  pulled  it  out  of  the 
mud  and  up  to  the  higher  level.  But 
the  children  laughed.  They  would 
reach  the  settlement  tonight.  Only 
a  "good  hour" — how  short  that 
seemed    after    days    and    weeks    of 


travel. 

Darkness  had  settled  on  them — 
but  there  ahead,  they  saw  a  light — 
no,  two,  even  three.  One,  as  they 
learned  later,  was  in  the  store  which 
served  for  many  purposes  in  early 
times.  It  combined  postoffice,  news- 
stand, drug  and  department  store, 
and  was,  besides,  the  meeting  place 
for  the  settlers.  The  second  light 
came  from  the  doctor's  cottage.  And 
the   third— 

The  wagon  stopped.  They  had 
reached  home.  True,  it  held  only 
three  rooms,  a  kitchen,  a  bed-cham- 
ber, and  a  meeting  place  for  the 
tiny  congregation,  but  it  seemed  a 
very  palace  to  them.  As  they  were 
about  to  enter  the  little  cabin  door — ■ 
what  was  it  she  heard?  Strains  of 
beautiful  music — someone  was  play- 
ing on  a  piano.  Frau  Braun  stopped 
stoekstill  on  the  threshold.  Music — 
a  piano — here  in  this  wilderness, 
this  little  settlement  of  half-a-dozen 
homes'?  She  looked  at  Ernst  and  at 
her  husband.  They  did  not  seem  to 
be  at  all  surprised. 

"Dear  one,"  Pastor  Braun  said  to 
his  wife,  "you  gave  up  everything 
to  follow  me  into  this  wilderness.  I 
was  determined  you  should,  at  any 
rate,  not  have  to  do  without  your 
music.  Before  we  left  our  old  home 
the  church  vestry  gave  me  a  sum  of 
money  with  which  to  buy  some  extra 
supplies  for  the  trip.  But  I  did  not 
need  the  gift  for  these,  so  to  what 
better  use  coulld  I  put  it  than  to  have 
your  piano,  your  best  loved  proper- 
ty, sent  on  to  our  new  home?" 

Frau  Braun  put  her  hand  into  that 
of  her.  husband.  *"I  thank  you,  dear 
comrade,"  she  said  quietly.  And  the 
happy,  grateful  look  she  gave  him 
seemed  ample  return  for  her  hus- 
band 's  thoughtfulness,  for  Pastor 
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Braun's    face    beamed    with   joy    and 
satisfaction. 

The  doctor  must  be  in  there  play- 
ing," said  Ernst.  "He  is  the  only 
one  for  miles  around  who  knows  any- 
thing about  music.  In  fact,  he  is 
quite  a  musician." 


The  children,  also,  had  joined  the 
group,  and,  joyfully,  the  fatigues  of 
the  long  journey  forgotten,  the  hap- 
py family  united  their  voices  in  sing- 
ing the  well-known  German  hymn, 
"Nun  danket  Alee  Gott."  (Now  let 
us  praise  our  God.) 


JAMES  SMITHSON'S  GIFT 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  gifts  in  history,  both  with  respect  to  the 
circumstances  tinaer  ■which  it  was  given  and  the  results  which  have 
sprung  from  it,  was  that  of  James  Smithson,  an  Englishman,  who  left 
'his  fortune  of  about  $540,000  to  the  United  States  about  100  years  ago. 

From  this  legacy  has  arisen  one  of  the  leading  scientific  establish- 
ments in  the  world,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  his  will,  which  pro- 
vided that  the  money  should  be  used  to  found  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, under  the  name  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  "an  estjablishment 
for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men." 

A  strange  fact  connected  with  his  gift  is  that  during  his  life  Jamete 
Smithson  never  set  foot  on  American  soil.  He  was  born  in  France,  of 
English  parents,  the  natural  son  of  Hugh  Smithson,  who  afterwards 
became  the  Duke  of  Northumberland;  his  mother  Was  Elizabeth  Keate 
Macie,  a  descendant  of  Henry  VII.  Smithson  was  a  scientist  of  some 
note,  deeply  interested  in  research,  particularly  chemistry.  Just  why 
he  left  his  fortune  to  the  United  States  is  unknown. 

In  any  event,  as  was  recently  said,  "Smithson's  bequest  became  the 
inspiration  of  American  science  and  even  to  a  measurable  extent  of 
world  science."  Besides,  it  has  served  as  an  example  to  other  men 
who  have  given  princely  gifts  to  promote  the  spread  of  knowledge. 

In  1904  Smithson's  remains  were  brought  from  Genoa,  Italy,  where 
he  died  in  1829,  and  interred  in  the  grounds  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution.— Selected. 
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Our  gardens  are  now  producing 
plenty  of  beets,  radishes,  cabbage, 
onions  and  salad  greens  such  as  spin- 
ach rape  and  mustard. 

The  baseball  game  scheduled  be- 
tween the  Jackson  Training  School 
-and  Hartsell  Mill  last  Saturday  af- 
ternoon was  called  off  on  account  of 
wet  grounds. 

— o — 

Our  farm  manager  reports  that 
the  barn  force  wfas  busy  moving  hay 
last  week,  26  tons  of  fine  alfalfa 
hay,  and  15  tons  of  oats  and  crim- 
son clover  hay  being  cured  and 
stored  in  the  barn. 

— o — 

Construction  work  on  the  new 
Trades  Building  is  progressing  rap- 
idly notwithstanding  interruption 
caused  by  recent  rains.  The  brick 
walls  have  been  laid  and  steel  win- 
dow and  door  frames  set  up  to  the 
first  floor  level,  and  it  is  now  be- 
ginning to  assume  the  appearance  of 
a   building. 

The  budget  is  running  close  at 
the  Jackson  Training  School,  and  it 
takes  considerable  thinking  and 
stretching  to  make  both  ends  meet. 
This  eveidenced  in  several  ways, 
such  as  using  our  own  cattle  for 
beef  for  the  Sunday  dinners;  the 
destroying  of  potato  bugs  by  hand, 
rather  than  using  costly  chemicals; 
slowing  up  on  the  quantity  of  com- 
mercial fertilizers  used  on  garden 
■and  farm,  and  the  constant  watch- 
ing of  every  source  to  check  any 
possible  waste.  A  thirty  per  cent 
reduction  from  the  lowest  operating 
cost   in     the     history   of    the    school 


makes  a  sharp  saving  necessary  in 
every  line  in  order  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  budget. 
— END— 
It  has  been  said  that  we  do  not 
value  things  we  have  with  us  daily 
and  regard  as  commonplace,  until 
we  are  deprived  of  the  use  of  them. 
Last  Sunday  a  fuse  on  one  of  the 
transformers  on  our  electric  line 
burned  out,  and  the  upper  group  of 
five  cottages  were  without  electric 
power  for  about  six  hours.  While 
the  damage  was  repaired  before 
night,  the  radio  "fans"  were  very 
much  disappointed  because  they 
were  unable  to  hear  Mrs.  Amelia 
Earheart  Putnam,  celebrated  avia- 
trix,  tell  of  her  recent  solo  flight 
across  the  Atlantic;  and  they  also 
missed  hearing  Will  Rogers,  Ameri- 
ca's most  famous  humorist  who  was 
scheduled  to  broadcast  over  the  Co- 
lumbia network. 

One  of  the  members  of  our  staff 
gives  a  vivid  description  of  the  glo- 
ries of  a  new  day,  which  so  many  of 
us  miss  by  not  arising  early.  He 
said  that  upon  arising  at  five  o'clock 
one  morning  last  week,  he  was  im- 
pressed by  the  singing  of  the  birds 
in  the  quiet  hour  just  preceding  the 
dawn  In  his  opinion  they  "were  the 
happiest  creatures  in  the  "world — 
without  a  thought  or  care — their 
sole  desire  being  to  greet  the  coming 
dawn  with  a  beautiful  outburst  of 
song,  the  tones  of  which  can  not  be 
equalled  by  the  world's  most  talent- 
ed musicians.  He  further  states  that 
such  a  scene  of  beauty  will  more 
than  repay  one  for  the  few  hours' 
sleep    lost    by    arising    at   such    an 
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early  hour,  and  will  make  him  for- 
get the  "depression"  Jand  other 
tales  of  sadness  that  one  hears  from 
all  sides. 

- — o— 
Some  time  ago  we  received  a  let- 
ter from  Madison  Cooper,  Calcium, 
N.  Y.,  asking  if  we  would  like  to 
have  him  send  us  several  copies  of 
the  "Amateur  Sports,"  a  magazine 
which  he  edits,  oiwns  and  publishes. 
On  being  told  that  we  would  be  de- 
lighted to  accept  his  offer  he  sent 
35  copies  of  the  current  issue.  Mr. 
Cooper  informs  us  that  future  ship- 
ments will  be  made  from  one  to  two 
months  past  date  of  issue,  as  these 
are  unsold  copies  returned  to  him 
from  the  newsstands.  He  further 
states  that  he  is  glad  to  furnish 
copies  of  this  magazine  because  he 
believes  it  will  be  good  for  our  boys, 
it  being  a  clean  publication,  publish- 
ed solely  for  educational  purposes, 
and  is  strictly  altruistic  and  a  non- 
profit enterprise.  From  his  letter 
we  gather  Mr.  Cooper  is  interested 
in  sports,  'athletics  and  recreational 
activities,  and  in  fact  everything 
which  is  for  the  betterment  of  the 
human  race.  We  wish  to  take  this 
means  of  assuring  Mr.  Cooper  that 
we  are  grateful  for  his  interest  in 
us  and  thank  him  most  heartily  for 
this  splendid  sports  magazine. 

Our  good  friend,  Mr.  A.  C.  Shel- 
don, Boy's  Work  Secretary  of  the 
Charlotte  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  who  for  sev- 
eral years  has  been  providing  splen- 
did programs  for  the  Training 
School  boys  on  the  fourth  Sunday 
of  each  month,  furnished  another 
rare  treat  last  Sunday  afternoon. 
On  this  occasion  it  was  our  privilege 


to  hear  a  fine  musical  program  ren- 
dered by  the  girl's  band  of  the  Cen- 
tral High  School,  Charlotte,  about 
forty  in  number,  under  the  direction 
of  Prof.  L.  R.  Sides,  musical  direc- 
tor of  the  Charlotte  Public  Schools. 
Not  only  did  these  young  ladies  in 
their  blue  and  white  costumes,  pre- 
sent a  very  striking  appearance,  but 
they  clearly  demonstrated  their  abili- 
ty to  handle  the  several  difficult  in- 
struments that  composes  a  modern 
concert  band.  In  addition  to  a  num- 
ber of  difficult  overtures,  the  pro- 
gram included  the  following  delight- 
ful solos:  Flute  solo,  "Andalouse," 
by  Miss  Elizabeth  Wilkinson;  bas- 
soon solo,  "Adagio,"  by  Miss  Doro- 
thy Martin;  and  a  cello  solo,  "An- 
dante Rigiloso,"  by  Miss  Virginia 
PiOAvland;  piano  accompaniment  by 
Miss  Marie  Wilkinson.  These  young 
soloists  exhibited  exceptional  skill 
and  their  numbers  were  well  receiv- 
ed. Miss  Rowland,  cello  soloist,  was 
the  winner  at  the  State  High  School 
musical  contest  held  in  Greensboro, 
Hast  Spring.  In  a  short  talk  to  the 
boys  Prof.  Sides  explained  the  uses 
of  several  instruments  with  which 
most  of  these  were  not  familiar.  He 
complimented  the  boys  on  their  at- 
tention and  good  behavior  and  stat- 
ed that  it  was  his  intention  to  make 
this  concert  at  the  Training  School 
kn  annual  occurrence.  We  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  to 
Mr.  Sheldon,  Prof.  Sides  and  his 
group  of  talented  young  musicians, 
our  thanks  for  a  most  delightful  en- 
tertainment, and  assure  them  that 
if  they  should  decide  to  visit  us 
several  times  a  year,  they  would  be 
accorded   a .  most  hearty  welcome. 
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FAITH 

Lord,  give  me  faith  to  live  from  day  to  day 
With  tranquil  heart  to  do  my  simple  part, 
And  with  my  hand  in  Thine,  just  go  Thy  way. 

Lord,  give  me  faith — to  trust  if  not  to  know; 

With  quiet  mind,  in  all  things  Thee  to  find; 

And  childlike  go  where  Thou  wouldst  have  me  go. 

Lord,  give  me  faith — to  leave  it  all  to  Thee. 
The  future  is  Thy  gift,  I  would  not  lift 
The  veil  Thy  love  has  hung  twixt  it  and  me. 

— Selected. 
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THINK  TWICE 

Before  you  push  a  brother  down, 

Think  twice. 
Before  at  others'  sins  you  frown, 

Think  twice. 
For  who  are  you,  in  judgment  hall, 
Your  brother  to  the  bar  to  call? 
Tomorrow  you  may  slip  and  fall — 

Think  twice. 

Beware  the  stinging  gibe  and  quip, 

Think  twice. 
Lest  you  yourself  should  feel  the  whip, 

Think  twice. 
Withhold  the  gossip's  idle  sneer, 
The  thrust  that  draius  the  bitterest  tear, 
For  fortune's  favoring  gales  may  veer, 

Think  twice. 

Is  charity  a  quickened  art? 

Think  twice. 
And  does  it  thrill  both  hand  and  heart? 

Think  twice. 
The  mercy  you  to  others  show 
That  mercy  you  shall  some  day  know; 
With  others'  faults  be  kind,  be  slow — 

Think  twice.   . 

New  York  News 
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MEET  THE  SUN 

It  takes  the  scientists  to  introduce  us  to  the  sun,  the  gre^at  orb  of  day. 
We  are  told  that  we  cannot  see  the  surface  of  the  sun.  We  do  see  what 
looks  like  a  great,  round  ball  of  fire.  But  the  scientists  say  that  when  we 
look  at  it  we  see  a  layer  of  gas  about  600  miles  deep.  This  is  called  the 
photo-sphere,  and  lies  just  above  the  real  surface  of  the  body.  It  illumi- 
nates. On  top  of  it  is  the  chromosphere,  that  cannot  be  seen  with  the 
naked  eye  except  during  total  eclipses.  The  third  and  top  layer  is  the 
corona,  magnificent  beyond  all  discription.  It  completely  surrounds  both 
the  photosphere  and  the  chromosphere,  and  sometimes  is  twice  as  large  as 
the  sun  itself.     Wonderful  to  contemplate. 

We  take  the  scientist's  word  for  its  formation.  The  subject  is  too  high 
and  too  deep  for  our  feeble  mind.  But  we  are  interested  in  the  sun  as  HlK 
source  of  our  light  and  heat.  Both  of  these  come  to  us  from  the  photo- 
sphere, the  bottom  layer  of  the  three  zones  mentioned.  What  is  seething 
and  burning  under  it  we  can  only  imagine.  That  is  as  far  as  our  finite  mind 
can  penetrate.  We  know  it  is  hot.  If  the  sun  should  cease  functioning 
the  world  would  be  in  total  darkness,  and  intense  cold  would  put  an  end  to 
all  human  activities.  The  ancients  worshipped  the  sun  as  the  source  of  all 
blessings.  They  miay  have  not  been  so  far  wrong.  The  only  thing  is,  they 
overlooked   the  deity  who  (gave  it   its  photosphere. 


WE  NEED   A  MORE   ABIDING   FAITH 

Faith,  is  to  believe  in  ourselves  and  to  trust  in  the  honesty  and  truth  of 
another.  Too  many  of  us,  perhaps,  as  wo  grow  older  and  engage  in  the  bat- 
tles of  daily  business  we  more  or  less  lose  faith  in  the  honesty  and  truth 
of  our  fellow  men.  This  is  a  condition  brought  about  by  reviewing  too 
much  the  past  and  not  looking  enough  to  the  future.  It  is,  of  course,  next 
to  impossible  to  engage  very  extensively  in  any  business  without  having 
some  one  take  advantage  of  the  faith  imposed  in  thebn,  but  when  these 
cases  are  aveiased  up  against  the  others  who  played  the  game  fair  they 
will  be  found  very  much  in  the  minority.  Without  faith  the  social  and 
economic  structure  of  our  universe  would  soon  crumble. 

We  bofrin  to  lose  faith  in  our  fellow  man  about  the  same  time  we  begin 
to  lose   faith  in   ourselves,  and  this  is  brought   about  by  the   condition   we 
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have  already  stated.  The  faith  of  little  children  is  a  good  example  to  live 
by.  forget  our  worry  and  grief,  imaginary  and  otherwise,  of  the  past. 
Try  and  profit  by  the  mistakes  we  have  made  and  endeavor  to  get  out  of 
life  all  that  it  holds  for  us  in  the  future  by  believing  that  we  can  make  the 
grade.  Faith  in  our  fellow  men  may  fail  us  once  in  a  while,  but  most 
generally  that  faith  will  be  justified.  That  old  saying  of  "anticipation  is 
often  better  than  realization"  may  be  quite  true,  but  when,  we  get  to  the 
point  w'here  we  quit  anticipating  there  is  absolutely  no  chance  of  a  happy 
realization. 

ALWAYS  A  BETTER 

The  things  in  this  life  are  not  at  their  best  as  they  are.  There's  .always 
a  better.  You  begin  to  realize  this  when  you  get  the  best  out  of  life,  and 
not  till  then.  Some  people  never  get  a  taste  of  the  good  things  about  them. 
They  never  look  higher.  The  beautiful  is  put  in  the  world  for  a  piirpose. 
It  lures  men  and  nature  into  fulfiilling  destiny.  The  flowers  attract  the 
bees  and  thereby  provides  for  propagating  its  kind. 

In  a  human  way  beauty  has  the  kmack  of  committing  men  to  higher  en- 
deavor. It's  possible  to  make  most  things  better  and  more  beautiful  than 
they  are.  Cultivate  the  weed;  the  scrubs  on  the  bleak  hill  and  behold  the 
reward  is  beauty.  It's  part  of  life's  task  to  make  things  more  beautiful. 
Change  the  old  environment  and  produce  a  new  beauty  spot.  It  has  bee<i 
and  can  be  done  where  men  see  divine  plan  and  fitness.  The  more  you 
beautify  life  the  more  effective  it  becomes. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF   '76 

There  is  ian  old  gentleman  in  Philadelphia  who  lost  his  only  son  in  the 
World  War.  He  wrote  to  the  Federal  government  and  offered  to  give  it 
the  $2,000  he  had  saved  from  his  war  risk  insurance  payments  and  his 
monthly  pension  of  $57.50. 

His  letter  said:  "I  gave  up  my  boy  to  help  the  nation  carry  on  in  wfcr 
times  and  the  least  I  can  do  is  to  give  my  money  to  help  carry  on  now." 

Believe  it  or  not,  that  is  the  spirit  of  '76.     That  is  the  spirit  that  found- 
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ed  this  nation.  The  view  of  the  situation  is  like  a  cooling  breezee  on  a  hot 
summer  day.  The  spirit  today  seems  to  be  the  idea  of  how  much  a  man  can 
get  out  of  the  government,  rather  than  what  he  can  give  to  its  upbuilding,  in- 
stead of  taking  from  it. 

These  United  States  will  not  grow  and  nourish,  as  of  old,  unless  we  con- 
tribute to  its  welfare,  and  curb  the  desire  to  grab  all  we  can  from  its  re- 
sources. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

The  analogies  of  things  (are  sometimes  quite  (amusing.  British  Columbia 
•has  ordered  its  farm  experts  to  stop  wearing  silk  hats,  spats,  and  canes 
when  they  go  out  to  tell  the  farmers  they  must  economise.  Because  of 
their  vanity,  its  a  hard  struggle  anywhere  to  make  men  give  up  their  bits 
of  finery  on  account  of  the  depression.  The  ambition  to  be  the  best  dressed 
man  in  the  poorhouse  is  strong  in  all  of  us. 

THE  STATE  PRESS 

No  business  or  industry  has  undergone  such  wonderful  changes  in  the 
past  forty  years  as  the  printing  of  newspapers.  In  fact  the  "art  preserva- 
tive of  all  arts"  has  been  revolutionized.  The  Washington  hand  press  ot 
other  days  is  now  an  antique.  Great  presses  roll  out  great  papers  faster 
than  you  can  wink  your  eye.  Everything  is  done  by  machinery.  We  live 
in  a  fast  moving,  wonderful  age.  Were  the  editors  of  a  hundred  or  fifty 
years  ago  to  walk  into  the  modern  offices  of  today,  they  would  not  kndw 
where  they  were  "at." 

A  survey  of  the  newspapers  of  North  Carolina,  both  dailies,  weeklies, 
and  those  published  more  frequently  than  once  a  week,  reveals  the  fact 
that  our  State  Press  is  keeping  up  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  march  of  pro- 
gress. As  far  Nas  can  be  ascertained,  they-  are  all  produced  in  the  modern 
way.  They  show  remarkable  improvements  in  print  and  matter  Avithin  the 
past  twenty-five  years.  They  are  edited 'with  signal  and  pronounced  ability, 
sound  judgment,  and  carry  a  high  standard  of  excellence.  The  ethics  of  the 
profession  in,  this  State  are  as  fine  as  any  State  in  the  Union.  Their  moral 
tone  is  a  matter  of  great  encouragement,  and  in  no  small  degree  are  they 
educating  the  people  along  all  lines  with  an  illuminating  earnestness  that  is 
uplifting  and  inspiring. 
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The  Press  of  North  Carolina,  is  a  distinguished  credit  to  the  State,  and 
We  want  to  say  this  for  the  benefit  of  our  brethren  and  sisters,  who  are  put- 
ting their  lives  into  their  work,  without  reward,  or  the  Hope  of  reward,  as 
a  matted  of  their  devotion  to  one  of  the  best  States  in  the  Union.  They 
are  building,  without  bluster,  far  beyond  their  circumscribed  territories. 
Here's  greetings  of  success  to  their  every  effort,  for  their  "lab/ors  are  not 
in  vain." 


THE  WAGES  OF  SIN 

Some  time  ago  there  died  in  a  Philadelphia  hospital  a  woman  whose  life, 
properly  directed,  might  have  been  a  benediction,  a  blessing  to  society. 
She  was  of  humble  origin,  and  possessed  a  brilliant  mind.  Beautiful,  fasci- 
nating. She  might  have  had  a  career  far  different  from  that  she  had,  thfet 
of  an  international  crook. 

As  a  girl  she  craved  excitement.  Demanded  thrills.  She  made  compan- 
ions of  criminals.  She  spent  years  in  prison.  Finally  she  reformed,  only 
to  die  soon  (afterwards.  Her  last  words  were :  u  The  w*ages  of  sin  is  death." 

"Chicago  May,"  as  she  was  called  in  police  circles,  gives  a  practical  life 
warning  to  those  girls  who  do  not  care  what  they  do  to  break  the  monot- 
ony of  their  lives.  From  the  tragedy  of  "Chicago  May"  we  learn  that  ex- 
citement is  not  without  liability,  that  thrills  are  fjraught  with  danger  and 
death.  Talent,  beauty,  and  powers  of  attraction  can  find  a  way  out  of  the 
commonplace  without  descent  to  crime  and  the  association  of  criminals. 

"Chicago  May"  got  back  0n  the  right  track  when  it  was  too  late  Hun- 
dreds, yea^  thousands,  never  get  back — they  die  as  they  have  lived,  human 
failures.     It  is  too  true,  "The  wages  of  in  IS  death." 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

With  Old  Hurrygraph 


';Life  is  a  joke,  see  the  jest  of 

it; 
Life   is   a   break?   make   the   best 

of  it; 
Life   is   a  game,  put  your   heart 

in  it; 
Life  is  a  play,  act  your  part  in 

it; 
Life   is  (a   song   in   either   key — 
Major   or  minor — which   shall   it 

be?" 


It    would    not    be    a    bad    idea  to 
have  two   Senates.     One   to   legislate 
and   one   to  investigate. 
— o — 
It    looks    as  if    a    certain  class  of 
Americans    want    to    put    some   buy- 
laws    in     the     constitution    and     the 
eighteenth   amendment. 
— o — 
It    is    said   that   counterfeit   $1,000 
bank     notes     are     in     circulation.      I 
have  escaped  being  stung  so  far. 
— o — 
Europe    talks    of   a    tariff   holiday. 
It   will   be   a    relief    when   our    con- 
gress takes  one. 

— o — 
*  Don't  sit  and  indulge  in  self-pity. 
Get  out  and  get  busy.     Raise  a  gar- 
den ;  set  a  hen ;  or  run  for  office. 
— o — 
A   penny   on    a   gallon   of   gasoline 
may    not    disturb    the     motorist,   but 
how   about   that   extra  penny   on   his 
letters? 

— o — 
When   we   get   done   discussing  all 
the   various   kinds   of  taxes   we   may 
have   to  pay,,  just  what  are  we  go- 


ing   to    do    to    jbetter    the    situation? 

— o — 
And    now    they    say   it    is   'because 
of   the    direct   primary     that    people 
act  so.     Too  many  wild  animals  get 
into  office. 

— o — 
It   takes   some  money  to  get  ' '  back 
to  the  farm,"  but  it  also  takes  nerve 
and     willingness     to     dyg    in    before 
you   can   expect   to   dig  out. 

— o — - 
Don't  get  too  excited  over  things 
that  just  happen,  anyway.   Sit  down 
and    give     your   sense    of    humor     a 
chance. 

One  of  the  well-known  writers  of 
this  country  is  saying,  "Scrap  the 
nations"  to  prevent  war.  But  that 
would  bring  on  the  biggest  scrap  of 
all. 

— o — 

It  still  seems  that  it  is  squarely  up 
to  congress  to  do  something  for  the 
people.  They  should  get  out  of  the 
way  or  get  in  line  for  helpful  busi- 
ness. 

- — o — 

Travel  back  to  the  farm  and  to 
the  smaller  communities  is  very 
marked  in  recent  years.  The  glam- 
or of  the  bright  lights  is  not  always 
what  it  seems  to  be.  Nourishment 
can   always   be   taken   from   the   soil. 

Many  of  the  fellows  who  played 
the  stock  market  from  the  curb  are 
now  in  the  gutter. 

— o — 

While  airplanes  make  a  good  deal 
of  noise,  and  are  sometimes  a  menace 
to  conversation    when    they    fly   low, 
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still  they  accomplish  one  end.  They 
cause  people  to  look  up,  as  so  few 
seem  t0  be  looking  heavenward,  now- 
adays. 

— o — 

Pretty  soon  the  graduates  will  be 
leaving  the  schools,  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, and  upon  their  departure 
they  will  tell  us  what  is  the  matter 
with  this  country,  and  what  to  do  to 
save  it.  The  graduates  are  wonder- 
ful fellows  for  fathoming  the  un- 
known. 

— o — 

For  years  and  years  people  have 
been  talking  about  keeping  the  wolf 
from  the  door,  and  how  many  they 
have  kept  away,  I  do  not  pretend 
to  know,  but  it  looks  now  like  we 
might  turn  our  attention  to  keep- 
ing the  bears  from  Wall  Street,  and 
the  lions  from  the  banks. 

Many  men  like  life  on  the  ocean 
wave,  and  som<e  sing  of  it,  but  the 
girls  now-a-days  take  their  life  on 
the  permanent  wave — a  wave  that 
beckons  many  a  young  fellow  into 
matrimony,,  and  he  has  to  do  some 
tip-top  sailing  to  keep  from  being 
wrecked. 

Mahatma  Gandhi  thinks  he  has 
turned  modern  because  he  has  giv- 
en up  his  old  fashioned  spinning 
wheel  and  turned  to  the  sewing  ma- 
chine.     Oh,    Mr.    Gandhi.     American 


women  have  long  ago  dropped  the 
sewing  machine  in  favor  of  bridge 
Avhist.  The  sewing  machine,  Mr. 
Mahatma,  is  quite  mid- Victorian. 
They  are  only  found  these  days  in 
antique  collections. 
— o — 
The  national  government  is  top 
heavy  with  commissions  and  bureaus, 
while  the  masses  of  the  people  are 
reducing,  and  cutting  everything  to 
be  cut  to  the  bone.  The  government 
continues  to  spend  money  lavishly, 
padding  up  bills  and  encouraging 
commissions,  and  "nairy  'a  cent" 
coming  off  their  salaries.  One  of 
these  days  the  people  will  rise  up  in 
their  wrath  and  change  the  complex- 
ion of  this  government  mightily. 

The  President  is  said  strongly  to 
fiavor  a  cut  of  $24,000,000  in  army 
appropriations.  I  haven't  made  up 
my  mind  as  to  a  definite  sum,  but  I 
favor  cutting  spurs  out  of  the  army 
budget.  It  ought  to  save  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  they  don't  need 
sjours  any  more  now  that  horses 
have  disappeared.  Spurs  may  be  all 
right  to  keep  officers'  feet  from  fall- 
ing off  roll  top  desks  at  Washing- 
ton, and  buck  privates  use  'em  to 
open  canned  goldfish  and  prunes, 
but  outside  of  that  they're  a  useless 
luxury  and  Ave,  as  a  people,  ought- 
not  to  have   to   buv  anv  more. 


Wealth  is  not  acquired,  as  many  persons  suppose,  by  fortunate  spec- 
ulations and  splendid  enterprises,  but  by  the  daily  practice  of  indus- 
try, frugality,  and  economy.  He  who  relies  upon  these  means  will 
rarely  be  found  destitute,  and  he  who  relies  upon  any  other  will  gen- 
erally become  bankrupt. — Dr.  Wayland. 
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THE  UPLIFT 


A  LATE  EXPERIENCE  WITH  HONEY 

BEES 


By  C.  W.  Hunt 


Coming  home  from  the  city  one 
day  not  very  long  ago  we  found 
some  honey  bees  in  the  house,  hav- 
ing found  their  way  in  we  know  not 
where  nor  how,  and  going  to  the 
rear  of  the  house  we  found  quite  a 
number  busying  themselves  trying 
to  find  a  hollow  space,  crawling  into 
every  crevice  in  the  weatherboard- 
ing.  Going  out  toward  the  hive 
there  was  a  A\x>nderfully  fine  swarm 
of  bees  on  a  swinging  limb,  easy  of 
access,  and  which  were  snugly  hiv- 
ed into  a  patent  hive  I  had  secured; 
but  this  was  all  common-place  in 
comparison  with  what  was  going  on. 
These  bees  had  not  been  out  of  the 
mother  hive  more  than  two  hours 
at  the  outside,  yet  I  found  that 
scout  bees,  looking  for  a  possible 
hive  in  a  tree  dr  elsewhere,  had 
gone  to  three  other  places  in  the 
neighborhood,  one  mile  away,  the 
other  two  nearer.  At  each  place 
they  were  insistent  on  finding  a  hol- 
low of  some  kind,  but  when  I  hived 
them  or  about  that  hour,  these 
scouts  left  the  places  where  they 
were  giving  trouble  and,  no  doubt 
came  back  to  the  hive. 

How  did  they  d0  it? 

Well,  a  bee  has  more  instinct  or 
sense  th^an  all  the  other  insects  that 
serve  man.  The  ant  may  have  al- 
most as  much,  some  may  equal  the 
bee  in  knowledge.  The  bee  swarms, 
led  by  a  queen,  where  she  lights  all 
the  others  lijght,  and  it  seems  the 
matter  of  selecting  a  home  does  not 
begin  until  the  swarm  is  out  and 
settled    in    some    place.      Then    an- 


other question  arises :  if  two  or  more 
companies  of  scout  bees  found  a 
place  and  came  back  to  report  how 
would  the  queen  or  other  leaders 
know  which  home  to  go  to?  It  is 
very  evident  that  the  home  is  defi- 
nitely selected  before  they  leave 
for  it,  for  they  gather  into  a  small 
bunch,  change  the  tone  of  the  hum- 
ming sound  and  strike  a  straight 
line  for  the  place,  rising  high  above 
all  dbstacles  and  travel  faster  than 
any  one  can  run. 

Then  after  all  this  work  of  undo- 
ing a  home  is  done  by  the  scouts,  if 
they  return  and  find  the  swarm  has 
been  given  a  home,  the  place  they 
found  is  abandonned  and  they  make 
home  where  they  are.  They  like  a 
nice  place;  it  must  be  clean  of  all 
odors  if  they  remain. 

A  couple  of  weeks  after  this  ex- 
perience a  helper  found  a  swarm 
near  the  bee  stand  settled  on  an 
apple  tree,  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon ;  a  compact  set- 
tling, whether  out  of  my  hive 
or  from  slomewhere  else  or  how  long 
they  had  been  there  was  unknown. 
Hurrying  into  the  cityl  for  a  hive 
I  found  on  my  return  that  a  few 
minutes  after  I  w(as  gone  these 
bees  rose  high  above  the  tree 
tops  and  flew  north  to  parts 
unknown.  Bees  generally  spend 
the  night  where  they  first  light 
at  least,  depending  possibly  on 
what  success  the  scouts  have ;  though 
it  is  possible  this  swarm  came  from 
my  hive  and  left  within  four  or  five 
hours    after    lighting.      The     leaving 
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of  this    swarm  of    bee  as    they    did  getting    night.      If    they    came    from 

and   when   they   did   seemed   to   have  my    mother   hive,    they    could    easily 

left    quite    a    number    behind,    possi-  find,  the   way    back;    if    from    some 

bly  scouts  too  late  in  returning  with  other   place    then   it    "would    be    for 

their  report^  for  there  were  a  num-  them  to  find  the  home  place  or  fol- 

ber   which   flew    about    the    lighting  low  where  these  went, 
place  in  the  apple  tjree  until  it  was 


THE  END  OF  A  PERFECT  TRAIL 

If  I  live  a  life  that  is  clean  and  square 

And  help  mv  fellow  man, 

By  lending  a  hand  to  help  him  bear 

His  burdens  the  best  that  he  can. 

I  need  not  fear  what  its  close  may  be, 

Or  how  critics  my  life  assail, 

Nor  what  the  future  holds  out  for  me 

When  I  reach  the  end  of  the  trail. 

If  I  speak  a  word  of  good  cheer 

To  one,  whose  sorrows  have  broken  him  down, 

And  then  give  him  hope  to  struggle  on 

With  a  smile  instead  of  a  frown; 

I  shall  not  fear  when  the  curtain  fall, 

And  my  earthly  life  shall  fail, 

I'll  trust  in  Him  who  redeemed  us  all, 

When  I  reach  the  end  of  the  trail. 

If  a  bit  or  little  I  freely  give 

To  help  those  who  faint  by  the  way, 

Or  even  pure  water  so  thirsty  ones  live, 

Not  thinking  what  will  be  my  pay. 

Whether  I  live  in  a  house  by  the  side  of  the  road, 

By  mountain  or  river  or  vale, 

I'm  willing  to  reap  the  seed  that  I  have  sown. 

When  I  reach  the  end  of  the  trail. 


—William  Allen  White. 
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A  SERIOUS  MATTER 

(Stanly  News  and  Press) 


A.  group  of  convicts  from  the 
camp  near  Mt.  Pleasant  were  work- 
ing on  a  short  stretch  of  road  on  the 
outskirts  of  Albermarle  recently. 
In  fact,  all  the  roads  in  the  coun- 
ty under  state  supervision  have  been 
maintained  by  convicts  since  tbe 
first  of  last  July,  and  reports  from 
those  who  are  in  position  to  know 
indicate  that  the  road  system  is  in 
good  shape.  However,  it  is  not  our 
purpose  to  go  into  the  merits  of  the 
present  system  of  highway  mainte- 
nance, but  we  would  like  to  remark 
that  the  majority  of  the  men  who 
were  working  the  rdlad  near  Alber- 
fcnarle  late  one  afternoon  recently 
appeared  to  be  25  years  of  age  and 
under,  with  some  of  them  below  20. 

During  the  past  few  years,  the 
age  and  color  of  crime  has  been 
changing.  Prior  to  the  change,  men 
of  more  mature  years  composed  the 
bulk  of  the  criminal  class,  and  there 
were  more  negroes  on  the  chain- 
gangs  in  this  section  of  the  country 
than  there  were  white.  But  today 
the  chaingangs  of  the  country  are 
made  up  almost  entirely  of  the 
young  white  boys  and  white  men  of 
immature  years.  Many  of  them  who 
are  being  punished  have  not  reached 
the  age  when  a  man  begins  to  do  a 
little   sane   thinking. 

Before  going  further,  let  us  say 
that  it  is  far,  better  to  have  crimi- 
nals at  work  th(an  it  is  to  have 
thenr  imprisoned.  For  that  reason, 
the  properly  managed  chainjgang  is 
needed  in  our  system  of  administer- 
ing justice.  But  it  would  appear 
that  we  ai'e  sadly  in   need  of  a  pre- 


ventative rather  than  a   cure. 

We  boast  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem, and  our  churches  are  rather 
proud  of  their  organizations  for 
Christian  education.  More  people 
own  their  own  homes  today  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  and  these  homes  are  more 
attractive  than  they  have  ever  been 
before.  But  somewhere  our  system 
of  child  training  and  rearing  is 
breaking  down,  and  the  break-down 
is  serious.  There  is  absolutely  no 
excuse  for  our  boys  and  young  men 
Wearing  stripes  and  building  roads. 
We  believe  in  stern  punishment  for 
the  law-breaker,  but  at  the  same 
time,  the  root  of  the  trouble  should 
be  dug  up  land  cut  out. 

Our  feeling  in  the  matter  is,  that 
parents,  school  teachers,  and  Sun- 
day school  teachers  should  get  a 
better  conception  of  their  responsi- 
bilities in  dealing  with  those  who 
are  in  their  care,  and  in  whom  they 
are  expected  to  mould  character. 
Analyzing  the  siti\ation  briefly,  we 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  pa- 
rents are  neglecting  their  children, 
the  school  teachers  are  thinking 
more  of  units,  credits  and  the  like 
than  they  are  of  character,  and  the 
Sunday  school  officials  and  teachers 
have  "  organized"  the  children  out 
of  Sunday  school.  The  criticisms 
may  be  harsh  as  well  as  incorrect 
and  unfair,  but  the  situation  is  cer- 
tainly nothing,  if  it  is  not  critical. 
It  might  not  be  a  Had  idea  for  us  to 
search  our  hearts  and  minds  for  the 
trouble. 
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THE  SUTTONS 

By  W.  A.  Sutton 


I  -well  remember  the  day  when 
our  father  came  in  with  a  serious 
look  upon  his  face  and  gave  orders 
that  the  parlor  be  opened.  You 
know  in  those  days  we  didn't  use 
the  parlor  the  Way  they  do  now 
and  call  it  a  living  room.  It  was  a 
sacred  spot  to  be  used  only  for  wed- 
dings and  funerals,  or  when  some 
serious  problem  demanded  a  family 
conference.  When  we  were  all  seat- 
there  on  the  hair-cloth  sofa  and 
chairs,  our  father  came  in  and  said, 
"We're  in  deep  trouble.  I  owe  $80,- 
000.  The  crops  have  failed.  If  I 
sold  everything  that  we  have  in  the 
world  it  Avbuldn't  reach  $50,000. 
We've  got  to  decide  rig'ht  now  what 
we  can  do  and  we've  got  to  cut  clown 
expenses.  First  of  all,  of  course, 
the  boys  will  have  to  come  home 
from  college."  Then  up  rose  my 
mother,  the  stalwart  southern  wom- 
an of  a  type  familiar  to  history. 
She  sraid  determinedly,  "I  don't 
know  just  what  we'll  do  to  cut  down, 
but  the  boys  will  not  come  home. 
They  are  going  to  have  their  chance. 
We  have  no  right  to  take  away  their 
education  because  we  haven't  man- 
aged our  business  right.  They  shall 
not   suffer,   whatever  happens." 

That  settled  the  matter,  and  then 
we  began  to  talk  over  ways  and 
means.  Every  one  of  us  must  do 
our  part  to  keep  the  boys  in  college. 
My  part  turned  out  to  be  the  job  of 
selling  vegetables  in  the  near-by 
city.  So  every  Saturday  I  used  to 
take  my  cart  and  go  down  through 
the  streets  of  that  citv  selling  fresh 


vegetables,  fruit  and  eggs.  Then, 
one  Sunday,  over  to  my  house  came 
my  good  Aunt  Mattie  in  her  ele- 
gant team,  said  to  mother,  "I  have 
come  over  here  for  something  very 
important.  You  mustn't  let  Will 
come  into  town  selling  vegetables 
Saturdays.  Why,  the  whole  Sutton 
family  will  lose  caste." 

Well,  now,  I  didn't  know  I  had 
lost  anything,  and  I  didn't  know 
what  "caste"  was  anyway,  but  I 
did  know  my  brothers  had  to  have 
their  weekly  money  and  I  had  to 
help  to  get  it  to  them  so  the  next 
Saturday  I  went  into  town  same  as 
usual,  and  I  drove  that  old  cart  of 
mine  rig'ht  up  by  my  Aunt  Mattie 's 
house  and  stopped  right  at  her  gate 
and  rang  my  bell.  And  I  called  outs 
"Onions,  fresh  vegetables,  fresh 
vegetables,  onions  and  garlic,  eggs, 
fresh  eggs,  brown  eggs,  speckled  eggs, 
white  eggs,"  and  so-forth,  till  I  sold 
everything  I  had  in  the  cart,  and  my 
Aunt  Mattie  never  came  out  to  tell 
us  about  losing  caste  again,  and  the 
boys  got  tlfcfough  college  and  so 
did  I.  But  if  it  hadn't  been  for  my 
mother  being'  wise  enough  to  see 
that  an  education  and  a  chance  in 
life  is  the  best  thing  you  can  give 
a  boy,  I  certainly  wouldn't  be  here 
today.  And  there  are  a  lot  of  moth- 
ers and  fathers  just  like  mine  who 
today  will  say  as  she  did,  "We've 
got  to  cut  down  expenses,  but  the 
children  shall  not  suffer  for  our 
mistakes.  They  shall  have  their 
chance  in   life." 
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WASHINGTON'S  FRIEND,  AN  HONEST 

PATRIOT 


By  Frances  Margaret  Fox 


In  the  Lutheran  cemetery  at  Ger- 
mantown  in  Pennsylvaniaj  there  is 
a  monument  in  memory  of  Christo- 
pher Ludwig  the  baker-general  of  the 
American  army  during  the  Revolu- 
tion. When  he  died,  long  epitaphs 
were  common,  but  the  following 
lines  from  this  hero's  epitaph  are 
are  far  from  ordinary : 

"He  lived  and  died. 
Respected   for   his   integrity   and 
public  spirit, 

By  all  who  knew  him. 

Reader,   such  was  Ludwiek. 

Art     thou     poor,     Venerate    his 

character. 
Art    thou    rich,   Imitate    his    ex- 
ample. " 

To  go  back  to  the  beginning, 
Christopher  Ludwig  was  two  years 
old  when  George  Washington  was 
born,  but  his  home  was  Germany, 
over  the  sea.  His  father  was  a 
baker,  and  Christopreh  Ludwig  was 
taught  not  only  how  to  make  broad 
and  cake  and  Christmas  colokies, 
but  by  precept  and  example  he  Avas 
shown  how  to  be  honest  in  every- 
thing concerning  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  bakery  products. 

As  a  young  man  Christopher  Lud- 
wig lived  a  life  of  adventure,  first 
la  soldier,  and  then  at  sea  as  a  bak- 
er on  an  East  Indiaman,  and  later 
for  years  on  other  ships  sailing  be- 
tween far-away  ports  of  the  world. 
When  finally  he  settled  down,  Chris- 
topher Ludwig  chose  Philadelphia  as 
his  home,  and  here,  as  a  baker,  he 


became  rich  (and   prosperous. 

When  the  American  Revolution 
disturbed  the  peace,  Mr.  Ludwig  was 
one  of  the  delegates  elected  to  at- 
tend the  Provincial  Conference  at 
Carpenter's  Hall,  in  June  of  1776. 
He  then  joined  the  /American  army 
as  a  volunteer.  For  a  time  he  be- 
friended homesick  Hessians,  al- 
though truth  to  tell,  King  George 
III  would  not  have  appreciated  his 
kindness  bedause  Christopher  Lud- 
wig went  into  the  Hessian  camp  as 
a  spy,  and  induced  many  of  his 
countrymen  to   desert. 

In  1777,  the  Continental  Congress 
gave  Mr.  Ludwig  his  appointment  as 
baker-general  of  the  Revolutionary 
army,  and  at  the  same  time  gave 
him  legitimate  chance  to  add  to  his 
wealth.  For  every  one  hundred 
pounds  of  flour,  Congress  not  know- 
ing any  better,  asked  the  baker  to 
furnish  one  hundred  pounds  of 
bread. 

"No,"  was  the  patriot's  answer, 
■"Christopher  Ludwig  does  not  wish 
to  become  rich  by  war.  He  has 
enough.  Out  of  one  hundred  pounds 
of  flour  one  gets  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  pounds  of  bread,  and  so 
many  will  I  give." 

It  had  been  the  custom  of  army 
contractors  to  take  the  advantage 
of  the  business  ignorance  of  the 
members  of  Congress.  So  here  we 
have  the  meaning  of  that  final  line 
of  the  epitaph:  "Art  thou  rich, 
Imittote   his   example." 

General  George  Washington  hon- 
ored  Christopher    Ludwig    with    his 
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warm  friendship,  while  the  British 
referred  to  hirn  as  a  "notorious 
rebel.'  Naturally  the  enemy  de- 
stroyed much  property  in  Philadel- 
phia and  he  lost  his  chance  to  be- 
come rich  by  war;  but  even  so,  in 
the  early  days  of  the  American  Re- 
public, the  honest  baker  acquired  an- 
other  fortune. 

When  Christopher  Ludwig's  will 
was  read,  affter  he  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty-one,  no  one  was  surprised  to 
learn  of  his  important  bequests  to 
his  own  church,  to  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pittal  and  other  institutions ;  but 
they  tell  us  that  the  largest  fund 
was  reserved  for  providing  a  free 
school   for   children     whose     families 


could  not  pay  schqol-masters.  And 
this  school  was  to  be  for  "children 
of  all  denominations  without  any 
exception  as  to  country,  extraction, 
or  religious  principles  of  their 
friends   or  parents." 

However,  as  long  as  Mr.  Ludwig 
lived,  his  most  treasured  possession 
was  a  letter  written  to  him  by  Gen- 
eral George  Washington  thanking 
and  commending  him  for  his  services 
during  the  American  Revolution. 
We  are  told  that  General  Washing- 
ton often  spoke  of  the  baker-gener- 
al of  the  American  army  as  his 
"honest  friend,"  so,  naturally,  the 
Father  of  our  Country  would  wish 
Christopher  Ludwig's  name  to  be 
long  and   lovingly   remem/bered. 


HERE  COMES  THE  HOBO 

The  extremes  to  which  hitch-hiking  and  auto-hoboing  has  gone  'was 
revealed  recently  when  a  newspaper  man  discovered  that  there  is  now 
a  national  organization  devoted  to  furthering  the  interests  of  this 
type  of  bums.  It  has  been  learned  that  for  a  small  sum,  pKid  as 
dues,  the  hitch-hiker  can  have  mailed  to  him  from  Chicago  advance 
sheets  bearing  "inside"  information.  This  information  is  supposed 
to  map  out  for  him  the  proper  places  to  secure  free  food  and  placesi 
where  he  can  get  a  free  bed,  or  .a-  frienly  barn  "flop,"  when  night 
comes  on.  It  is  also  said  to  provide  a,  list  of  communities  made  up  of 
"easy  marks,"  or  citizens  who  give  freely,  as  well  as  those  communi- 
ties where  hobos  are  not  received  with  open  arms. 

It  might  be  a  good  thing  for  citizens  to  keep  this  in  mind.  They 
have  no  way  of  knowing  whether  or  not  they  are  listed  as  "easy  majrks." 
so  they  must  act  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience.  One 
tihing  to  remember,  however,  is  that  the  country  is  being  overrun  with 
professional  bums  and  petty  thieves;  not  every  one  who  applies  for 
charity  is  deserving.  It  is  hard  to  separate  the  sheep  from  the  goats, 
but  there  is  always  a  pretty  good  means  of  getting  a  line  on  these 
back-door  visitors.  Offer  them  a  little  work  in  return  for  the  food 
they  seek.     That  old  plan  never  fails. — Reidsville  Review. 
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1809  N.  Gramercy  Place, 
Hollywood,  California. 
To  Editor  of  "The  Uplift," 
Concord,  N.  C. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  venture  to  offer  a  contribution,  and  intro- 
duce myself.  I  am  the  ranking  member  of  the  North 
Carolina  Conference,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 
Referring  to  the  Conference  Journal  you  will  find  my 
name  at  the  head  of  the  list.  I  served  the  Church  in  the 
active  ministry  53  years,  as  pastor,  Presiding  Elder,  Mis- 
sionary, etc.  Am  now  in  my  83rd  year,  living  in  Califor- 
nia. Write  occasional  squibs  for  the  N.  C.  Christian  Ad- 
vocate, News  and  Observer,  and  other  periodicals. 

Wrote  the  enclosed  lines  when  a  boy.       Per- 
haps they  might  encourage  some  boy  of  today.       If  you 
print  them,  be  so  good  as  to  send  me  a  copy.        If  not 
worth  publishing,  the  scrap  basket  is  handy. 
Sincerely, 

Your  friend, 

Robah  F.  Bumpas 

FOR   THE   YOUNG— A   PRAYER   FOR   GUIDANCE 
Star  of  my  life!  Which  way  wilt  thou  guide  me? 

Lead  me  still  upawrd,  or  hurl  me  below? 
O  do  thou  break  the  thick  darkness  beside  me! 

Make  plain  the  pathway  in  which  I  should  go! 
Shine  on  the  wayward,  O  star  of  the  morning! 

Melt  not  away  in  the  brightness  of  day 
'Till  thy  clear  beams  give  some  token  in  warning 

'Gainst  danger,  and  light  up  the  only  right  way. 
Life's  horizon  is  black  with  the  draperies  of  darkness, 

0  do  thou  scatter  this  night  of  my  soul! 
Guide  o'er  the  billowy  waters  my  bark  lest 

She  dash  on  the  breakers  and  ne'er  reach  her  goal. 
Lo!   I  see  light  in  the  distance  appearing, 

Father,  Thy  hand,  here  clasp  in  my  own, 
Let  me  not  stumble,  my  soul  cease  Thy  fearing, 

Onward  toward  fortune,  Thou'lt  reap  what  is  sown. 

— By  Robah  F.  Bumpas. 
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INS  TO  LEAVE  OUT 

By  J.  Edmund  Brewton 


If  you  had  lived  many,  many 
many  years  ago,  you  would  have 
probably  hard  these  words  of  an 
old  song: 

"If  I  were  la  cobbler,  it  would 
be  my  pride 

The  best  of  all  cobblers  to  be ; 

If  I  were  a  tinker,  no  tinker  be- 
side 

Should   mend  an   old   kettle   like 


Good  workmanship  is  the  theme 
of  this  song,  and  good  workmanship 
depends  upon  accuracy  in  little 
things.  ''Genius/'  says  Carlyle,  "is 
the  infinite  art  of  taking  pains." 
This  is  just  \another  way  of  saying 
that  genius  is  the  art  of  being  ac- 
curate in  trifles.  If  you  would  ac- 
complish a  great  thing  you  must  be 
accurate  in  small  things.  ' '  The 
creation  of  a  thousand  forests  is  in 
one   acorn,"    says    Emerson. 

A  gentleman  visiting  Michael  An- 
gelo  was  surprised  to  notice  that  the 
sculptor  .  had  apparently  made  no 
progress  with  his  work  since  his  last 
visit.  "I  cannot  see  that  you  have 
made  any  progress  since  I  was  here 
last,"  he  remarked  to  the  sculptor. 

"But,"  protested  Michael  Angelo, 
"I  have  retouched  this  part,  polish- 
ed that,  softened  that  feature, 
brought  out  that  muscle,  given  some 
expression  to  this  lip,  more  engergy 
to  tHat  limb;  and  so  on." 

"Oh,  but  they  are  mere  trifles," 
said   the  gentleman. 

"It  may  be  so,"  replied  Michael 
Angelo,  "but  trifles  make  perfec- 
tion,    and    perfection    is     no    trifle." 


Wendell  Phillips  says:  "It  is  but 
the  littleness  of  man  that  sees  no 
greatness    in    trifles.' ' 

Little  inaccuracies  often  spoil  a 
great  work.  A  wdse  man  has  said : 
"He  that  despiseth  small  things 
shall  fall  by  little  and  little."  Ten- 
nyson reminds  us  that: 

"It   is  the   little  rift   within   the 

lute, 
That   by   and   by   will   make   the 

music   mute, 
And,   ever    widening,    slowly   si- 

ence    all." 

A  litt  inaccuracy  cannot  only  spoil 
a  great  work,  but  can  bring  about 
much  unnecessary  suffering  and  loss. 
A  court  clerk  writes  "years"  in- 
stead of  "months"  in  the  record  of 
a  prisoner's  sentence  and  a  girl 
serves  twenty  years  in  a  Southern 
prison  insteiad  of  twenty  months.  A 
whole  life  practically  ruined  be- 
cause of  a  careless  inaccuracy ! 

A  misplaced  comma  caused  the 
Treasury  Department  of  the  United 
States  to  lose  about  two  million 
dolllars.  The  misplaced  comma  was 
in  a  tariff  bill.  In  this  bill  there 
was  a  clause  enumerating  the 
things  that  should  be  admitted  free 
of  duty.  Among  them  were  "all 
foreign  fruit  plants  .  .  .  .,"  etc. 
The  drafter  of  the  bill  used  the 
word  fruit  as  an  adjective,  but  the 
engrossing  clerk  inserted  a  comma 
and  caused  the  clause  to  read,  "all 
foreign  fruit,  plants  .  .  .  .»"  etc. 
It  was  a  whole  year  before  Con- 
gress could  remedy  the  matter,  and 
in    the    meantime    all   foreign   fruits, 
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such  as  oranges,  grapes,  bananas, 
lemons,  pears,  apples,  and  sio  forth, 
had  to  be  let  into  this  country  free 
of  duty.  In  this  way  two  millions 
of  dollars  were  lost, — all  because  of 
a  misplaced  comma.  A  mere  trifle, 
an  insignificant  little  punctuation 
mark  inaccurately  placed  was  re- 
sponsible for  this  great  loss. 

The  might  jof  little  things,  and 
the  importance  of  accurracy  in 
trifles      cannot     be     over-emphasized. 

"For    want    of  a  nail  the    shoe 

was  lost, 
For   want   of   a   shoe    the    horse 

was  lost ; 
For   want    of   a   horse   the   rider 

was  lost; 
And  all  for  want  of  a  horseshoe 

nail." 

One  inaccuracy  can  make  the 
whole  of  a  piece  of  work  useless. 
Did  you  ever  start  to  button  your 
shirt  and  button  the  first  button 
wrong?  If  you  ever  did,  you  know 
what  happened.  All  those  you  but- 
toned afterward  were  wrong  also. 
They  were  all  wrong  because  of  the 
first  inaccuracy.  You  had  to  do  the 
whole  joh  over  again. 

Inaccuracy  has  had  no  place  in 
the  lives  of  great  men.  Great  men 
have  been  men  with  a  capacity  for 
taking  pains,  men  enamoured  of  ac- 
curacy men  who  have  heeded  and 
mastered  trifles.  Napoleon  planned 
in  detanl  evejry  mfove  of  his  ^armies 
before  he  allowed  them  to  advance. 
With   him  minute  plans   always  pre- 


ceded action.  Wellington  gave  his 
attention  to  minutest  details  and 
knew  no  such  things  as  trifles.  Mac- 
aulay  strove  to  'avoid  inaccuracy  by 
working  over  his  sentences  until  they 
were  as  good  as  he  could  make  them ; 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  worked  upon  his 
famous  picture  of  the  Last  Supper 
until  the  tints  and  details  were  the 
best  that  he  could  do.  Stephen  Gir- 
ard  believed  in  rigid  accuracy  in 
everything.  His  word  was  not  '  ■  pret- 
ty good,"  it  wras  absolutely  good. 

Inaccuracy  tends  toward  dishon- 
esty. In  fact,  an  inaccurate  person 
cannot  be  honest  for  an  inaccurate 
statement  cannot  not  be  a  truthful 
statement.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
has  been  said  that  accuracy  is  the 
twin  brother  of  honesty.  An  ac- 
accurate  person  never  exaggerates. 
He  states  accurately  the  facts. 

If  you  are  accurate  you  will  be 
favored.  No  one  wants  to  employ 
a  boy  who  does  slip-shod,  inaccur- 
ate work.  Everyone  is  looking  for 
a  boy  who  can  do  accurate,  pains- 
taking work,  for  a  boy  who  can 
master  trifles.  If  an  employer  has 
to  stand  over  a  boy  to  get  accurate 
work  done  he  might  as  well  clo  the 
work  himself.  Accuracy  in  work- 
manship is  important  and  the  soon- 
er in  life  one  learns  the  importance 
in  trifles  the  sooner  will  he  be 
among  the  best  workmn  in  his  chos- 
en field. 

Leave  inaccuracy  out  of  your  life ! 
Begin  early  to  build  your  character 
by  being  accurate  in  all  things. 


Cultivation  of  the  mind  is  a  kind  of  food  supplied   for  the  soul  of 
man. — Disraeli. 
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HONORING  AN  ANCIENT  ART 

By  Leah  Adkisson  Kazmark 


The  second  week  of  May  is  now 
set  apart  elach  year  in  America  in 
honor  of  music,  oldest  and  best 
known  of  arts.  As  far  back  as  his- 
tory can  be  traced,  music  played  its 
part  in  daily  life.  In  joy  and  in  sor- 
row and  in  praise  this  was  the  medi- 
um of  expression  used  by  all  the 
races   of  antiquity. 

Long  before  David  in  the  hills  of 
Judda  was  making  sweet  tunes  up- 
on his  simple  harp  of  three  thongs, 
still  older  races  had  perfected  simi- 
lar instruments  together  with  many 
others  s0  that  royal  households 
might  be  suitably  entertained.  Of 
special  interest  on  the  occasion  of 
Music  Week  are  musical  instruments 
found  recently  on  the  site  of  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees.  Here,  in  1928  to  1929 
a  joint  expedition  of  the  British 
Museum  and  the  state  University  of 
Pennsylvania  worked  upon  a  burial 
ground  of  royalty  dating  back  to 
3500  B.  C.  Most  valuable  material 
and  data  have  been  uncovered  in 
the  royal  tombs  which  resemble  in 
many  ways  the  tombs  of  ancient 
Egypt,  showing  that  like  customs 
and  beliefs  existed.  There  was  a 
likeness  even  in  instruments  of 
song. 

An  extremely  beautiful  lyre  was 
found  with  its  coverings  'Of  strips 
of  shell  and  semi-rare  stones  so  well 
preserved  that  it  was  easily  restor- 
ed. The  strips  of  shell  had  been 
carved  into  intricate  designs  which 
had  been  laid  over  the  entire  body 
of  the  lyre.  One  end  of  the  large 
sound  box  is  adorned  with  the  head 
of  a  ram,  a  symbol  used  by  many  of 
the  ^ncient  countries.  Long  ago  the 


strings  of  leather  had  succumbed  to 
time,  but  the  holes  bored  through 
tell  that  this  was  a  lyre  of  many 
strings  such  as  only  royalty  could 
afford. 

Another  lyre  excavated  was  of 
wood  originally  covered  with  silver 
which  now  has  been  reduced  by  age 
to  fragments.  Its  shape  was  a  boat, 
the  base  being  rounded  after  the 
manner  depicted  on  Egyptian  wall 
pointings.  It  bears  the  figure  of  a 
ram  standnig  in  water  lilies.  With 
the  delicate  leaves  and  flowers  of 
copper  and  the  lyre  proper  of 
silver,  this  must  have  been  the 
handiwork  of  some  skilled  worker 
of  Ur.  Even  its  fragments  retain 
charm,  and  from  them  a  similar 
lyre  will  be  fashioned  to  be  ion  ex- 
hibit  in   the  British  Museum. 

Sweet  was  the  music  of  the  lyre, 
and  all  nations  of  the  past  have 
used  it.  The  Bible  tells  haw  '  'Dav- 
id took  the  harp  and  played  with 
his  hand"  so  that  the  evil  mood 
might  pass  aVay  from  King  Saul. 
Both  harp  and  lytre  took  various 
sizes  and  shapes  among  ancient  na- 
tions. Its  exact  shape  in  its  earli- 
est form  is  still  disputed  among  his- 
torians. Among  the  Hebrews  it  was 
first  three  sticks  of  wood  over  which 
three  thongs  of  leather  we're  strap- 
ped. Plucked  with  the  fingers,  it 
gave  a  sweet,  vibrant  tone,  pleasant 
for  accompanying  the  voice  as  tales 
of  national  interest  and  timely  news 
we^e  told.  Centuries  before  Christ, 
before  newspapers  were  dreamed  of, 
the  minstrel  strumming  his  harp 
spread   the   news   among   the   people. 

The    psaltery    was   related    to    the 
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lyre.  The  Jewish  historian  Jose- 
phus,  to  -whom  we  are  indebted  for 
many  flacts  of  the  past,  tells  that 
the  early  •'Psaltery  had  twelve 
strings  and  was  plucked  by  the  fin- 
ger." Assyria  knew  a  like  instru- 
ment, and  many  tfablets  exhumed 
from  old  sites  in  that  country  bear 
pictures   of   this   fact. 

Chadea  used  a  lyre  or  harp  in  all 
its  festivals  of  home,  city  Or  temple. 
Babylonia  did  likewise  (and  varied 
its  form  by  having'  one  called  the 
dulcimer,  which  was  of  many 
string's.  Suspended  from  the  waist 
of  the  musician,  it  was  struck  by  a 
tiny  hammer  of  metal.  Wall  paint- 
ings and  tablets  show  that  the  dul- 
cimer was  used  in  processional 
marches,  "while  one  inscription  states 
that  a  cdrtain  ruler  had  an  orches- 
tra made  up  of  150  women  playing 
upon  these  sweet-toned  instruments 
of  song. 

The  Egyptians  fashioned  a  mas- 
sive harp  of  forty-eig'ht  strings 
whose  base  w-as  carved,  inlaid  with 
precious  stones  and  decked  with  sil- 
ver and  gold  after  the  manner  of 
those    smaller    ones   now   brought    to 


light  at  Ur.  The  ancient  sabbecca 
was  a  tiny  harp  plucked  in  the 
homes  of  Greece  while  the  minstrel 
related  the  epics  of  the  nation's 
life.  The  Romans  knew-  it,  too, 
choosing  to  call  it  sacbut. 

So  did  the  lyre,  or  harp,  in  a  va- 
riety of  forms  and  with  numerous 
names  find  a  place  of  honor  in  an- 
cient life.  As  in  the  early  years  of 
civilization  musical  instruments  play- 
ed their  part  in  daily  life,  so  do 
they  today.  Changing  both  form 
and  name,  the  harp  is  one  of  the 
few  that  retains  its  first  plan  of 
a  simple  frame  and  strings. 

And  so  National  Music  "Week 
plays  nation-wide  tribute  to  the  mu- 
sic of  the  past  as  well  as  of  the  pre- 
sent. No  other  art  has  been  so  be- 
loved down  the  centuries  nor  has  so 
inspired  mankind.  On  the  opening 
of  this  week  as  we  sit  in  the  church- 
es of  Americia  singing  the  favorite 
hy<mns  together,  it  will  bring  to 
mind  the  words  of  the  psalmist  cen- 
turies ago  as  other  people  gathered 
together  to  give  thanks:  "Let  ev- 
erything that  hath  breath  praise  Je- 
hovah." 


HIGHEST  AND  LOWEST   STATES 

Every  schoolboy  knows  which  is  the  smallest  and  which  the  largest 
state  in  the  Union,  but  how  many  know  which  is  the  highest?  Ac- 
cording to  the  measurements  and  calculations  made  by  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  Delaware  is  the  lowest  state,  its  elevation  be- 
ing sixty  feet.  Colorado  is  the  highest,  averaging  6,800  feet  above 
the  sea,  while  Wyoming  is  a  close  second,  only  100  feet  lower  than 
Colorado.  In  minimum  elevation  Florida  and  Lousiana  dispute  for 
second  place  after  Delaware,  the  average  elevation  of  each  being  one 
hundred  feet.  Taken  as  a  whole  the  .United  States  lies  slightly  above 
the  average  elevation  of  the  land  of  the  globe. — Selected. 
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JULIET'S  HANDICAP 

By  Annie  E.  Harris 


When  Juliet  reached  the  side- 
walk, she  was  giving  very  little  at- 
tention to  her  course,  and  that  is 
why  she  rfan  head-long  into  the  tall 
young  man  who  was  waiting  at  the 
steps  of  the  town  hall.  When  she  was 
caught  and  held  by  two  strong  arms, 
she  was  shocked  and  angry.  She 
looked  up  to  rebuke  the  fellow,  and 
found  herself  face  to  face  with  her 
own   uncle. 

"You  darling  Ted!"  she  exclaim- 
ed. He  was  only  nine  years  her 
senior.  "Where  did  you  come  from 
and  how  long  can  you  stay?" 

"That's  not  what  you  mean  at 
all,  Judy,  for  you  know  that  I  came 
from  Boston,  and  you  know  that  to- 
morrow is  Friday  and  I'll  have  to 
be  back  for  the  symphony  rehear- 
sal  at   two   o'clock." 

Juliet  laughed  and  then  hastily 
found  her  handkerchief  and  remov- 
ed the  track  of  a  tear  that  had  roll- 
ed out  on  her  cheek  bone  and  jump- 
ed off  to  the  ground. 

"I  mean,  of  course,"  she  said 
Precisely,  "to  what  are  we  indebt- 
ed  for   the    pleasure    of   this   visit?" 

"That)'s  better,  and  I'll  explain 
it  as  we  go  along.  Do  you  know 
Centennial   Street?" 

"Yes,  it  is  the  new  street  way 
out  by  the  harbor.  What  about  it?" 

- '  That  is  where  we  are  going. 
Your  mother  told  me  you  were  at 
a  rehears-al,  so  I  came  over  to  wait. 
Others  gone?" 

""No,  they  are  still  up  there  prac- 
ticing." 

"I   see,"   said   Ted,  quietly. 

"What  do  youi  see?"  asked  Juliet, 
on   the   defensive?" 


"Merely  a  self-evident  fact,"  was 
Ted's  easy  answer;  "that  you  are 
here  and  the  rest  of  the  crowd  are 
up  yonder,   still   working. " 

"Well,  what  of  it?" 

"Nothing  special.  I  suppose  they 
are   talking  you  over." 

"Oh,    Ted,   you   aren't   uiee   now." 

"I'm  houest,  however." 

"Well,  I  could  talk  them  over,  if 
anybody   would  listen." 

"There  has  been  a  quarrel,  then?" 

"Of  course,  but  you  aren't  sup- 
posed to  notice  that.  It  is  polite  to 
ignore  a  person's  discomfort  if  that 
person  seems  to  want  you  to." 
"Sorry  Juliet,  but  I  can't  ignore 
yours,  for  it  hurts  me  to  see  you  un- 
happy, and  I'm  here  to  fight  your 
battle  for  you,  if  you,  need  a  cham- 
pion. Come  now,  let's  talk  them 
over.      I'll    try   to    be    fair-minded." 

'It's  nothing,  only  I've  come  to 
the  end  of  my  rope,  that's  all,  and 
I  'm  through  with  the  old  play.  If 
they  can  get  a  better  'buddy,'  they 
are  welcome  to  do  so!" 

"Is  that  the  trouble?"  exclaimed 
Ted,  innocently.  "They  want  a  bet- 
tejr  buddy.  I'm  surprised.  Miss 
Fletcher  told  me  herself  that  you 
are  the  best  artistic  material  they 
have  in  the  school." 

"I   am,"   agreed  Juliet. 

' '  You  are  a  '  born  singer,'  that 's 
what   she   said,"   continued   Ted. 

"Well,  then,"  demanded  Juliet, 
"should  I  be  expected  to  Avaste  my 
time  while  Peggy  Proctor  giggles 
through  her  line?  There  we  stand 
in  the  love  scene  (I'm  Peggy's  lov- 
er in  the  play),  and  she  just  giggles 
all  the  time  she  is  singing  her  words 
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and   we   don't  get   anywhere." 

"So   you've   quit,"    finished    Ted. 

Juliet   hesitated. 

"I've  quit  for  this  afternoon,  but 
I  suppose  I'll  be  just  foolish  enough 
to  go  back  when  Miss  Fletcher  asks 
me  to." 

She  is  sure  to  ask  you?" 

"She  always  does." 

"'So    this    has    happened    before?" 

"Oh,  yes,  Ted;  you  ferret  every- 
thing out  of  me,  don't  you?  I  sup- 
pose its  because  I  have  an  artistic 
temperament.  Things  hurt  me  dread- 
fully. I  stand  them  as  long  as  I 
can,  and  then  I  explode.  But  I  al- 
ways make  it  up  to  them  afterward. 
Miss  Fletcher  always  gets  me  bacK 
again,  and  I  carry  the  play  through 
to  a  good  finish.  I  have  to  let  them 
knoAV  every  so  often  that  I  won't 
be  trodden  into  the  ground." 

"I  see,"   commented  Ted. 

Juliet  looked  up  at  him.  It  struck 
her  that  he  might  be  laughing  at 
her,  and  the  hot  wave  of  temper 
that  had  swept  her  out  of  the  re- 
hearsal welled  up  to  engulf  her 
again. 

"You're  as  bad  as  the  rest  of 
them,"  she  protested.  "You  don't 
see  my  side  of  it.  You  think  it  is 
rtothing. " 

Uncle  Ted  stopped  in  the  road 
and  swung  her  around  to  face   him. 

"Stand  there,  Juliet  Wayne,  and 
let  me  tell  you  exactly  what  T  think. 
I  think  you  have  it  in  you  to  be  a 
star,  but  you  will  have  t0  take  your 
training.  You  will  have  to  learn  that 
having  an  artistic  temperament 
means  that  you  can  swallow  more 
insults  than  the  average  mortal  and 
smile  after  every  one  of  them.  Tt 
mdans  that  you  can  exercise  more 
patience  than  the  average  in  wait- 
injg  for   the   stupid   and   the   silly   to 


find  themselves  and  get  down  to 
business.  It  means  that  you  will  be 
so  sensitive  that  you  can  never 
bear  to  let  any  one  know  that  you 
are  sensitive.  You  are  standing  in 
your  own  way,  and  you  think  it  is 
someone  else  who  handicaps  you. 
Instead  of  waiting  for  Miss  Fletch- 
er to  come  to  you  and  beg  you  to 
stand  by  the  cast,  you  ought  to  go 
to  her  and  apologize  for  your  child- 
ish temper.  You  don't  realize  what 
she  endures  that  you  may  get  the 
credit    of  being   a   born   singer!" 

Juliet  shivered  with  nervousness 
as  she  stared  at  her  uncle  for  a  long 
minute  after  he  h|ad  stopped  speak- 
ing. She  wtas  very  angry  with  him. 
What  did  he  know  about  patience 
and  sensitiveness,  he  who  had  swept 
a  brilliant  course  straight  up  to 
the  dignity  of  conducting  his  own 
composition  at  the  symphony  con- 
cert! 

"Where  is  it  we  are  going?"  she 
asked,  hardly  knowing  the  sound  of 
her  own  voice. 

"Number  10  Centennial  Street," 
answered  Ted,  and  she  hardly  knew 
his  voice. 

In  answer  to  their  knock  a  cheer- 
ful voice  told  them  to  "come  in." 
In  a  far  corner  of  the  room  a  man 
lay  on  a  bed,  propped  among  many 
pillows.  He  was  probably  deform- 
ed, Juliet  decided.  His  face  was 
keen  and  pleasant,  but  when  he 
reached  a  hand  to  welcome  Ted, 
Juliet  pitied   him  intensely. 

"It's  a  pretty  fix  you  find  me  in, 
Stuart,"  he  said,  wincing:  under  the 
hearty  pressure  Ted  applied  to  the 
hand.  "That's  all  right,  my  boy; 
you  needn't  apologize.  One  twinge 
more  or  less  is  all  in  a  lifetime,  and 
I  gave  you  the  chance  to  hurt  me 
because  I  wanted  to  feel  your  grip 
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once  more. 

"I  wouldn't  have  done  it  for 
worlds !  "   began   Ted. 

"I  know,  I  know,  Theodore!  I 
don't  suppose  the  young  lady  would 
care  to  take  such  a  hand,"  and  he 
looked  at  it  ruefully. 

'  'My  niece,  Juliet  Wayne/ '  said 
Ted,  with  his  arm  across  her  shoul- 
detrs.  "Herr  Jahn,  Juliet,  ray  first 
violin  teacher." 

Juliet  took  the  poor,  tortured 
hand  in  both  of  hers  and  let  it  lie 
as  if  it  were  a  fragile  shell  she 
feared  to  break. 

"There's  sympathy  for  you, 
Theodore!   No   words  are  necessary." 

They  drew  chairs  to  the  bed,  and 
Herr  Jahn  directd  how  they  should 
be  placed,  that  he  might  look  into 
the  faces  of  his  guests  as  he  talked. 

"I  knew  you'd  come,  Theodore, 
and  I  knew  I  shouldn't  have  asked 
you  to  come,  but  I  had  to  see  you, 
lad,  I  had  to  see  you.  I've  watched 
your  career  and  I've  applauded  from 
a  distance,  but  at  last  I  had  to  call 
you.  What  wouldn't  I  give  if  I 
might  see  you  tomorrow  on  that 
platform,  with  a  big  hall  fiilled  and 
my  Theodore  leading  the  orchestra." 

"We  can  fix  it  so  your  wish  will 
come  true,  Herr  Jahn!  There  are 
automobiles  that  run  so  gently  you 
will  not  feel  a  jar." 

"I  lack  the  courage.  My  willing- 
ness to  suffer  is  not  yet  raised  to 
that  pitch.  But  I  shall  be  there  in 
spirit,  never  doubt !  Who  was  it 
that  started  you  on  the  road,  boy, 
who   was   it?" 

"It  was  you,  of  course,  Herr 
Jahn." 

"It  was  indeed!  And  God  is  my 
witness  that  it  cost  us  both  a  mighty 
toll  in  wtork   and  exhortation.     How 


you  resisted  me!  You've  never 
heard,  I  dare  say,  Miss  Wayne,  how 
I  flayed  and  broke  and  bruised  this 
fine  uncle  of  yours,"  he  queried,  his 
keen  eyes  taking  light  from  the 
thought  of  former  battles.  "Let  me 
tell   her,   Theodore." 

"Your  uncle  came  to  me  for  les- 
sons when  I  was  about  ready  to 
give  up  my  classes.  The  beginning 
of  this  trouble  was  on  me  then.  The 
first  time  I  heard  him  stroke  a  bow 
across  a  fiddle  I  knew  he  was  an 
artist  in  embryo.  The  first  time  I 
heard  him  present  the  lesson  I  had 
assigned  him,  I  knew  he  was  a  lazy 
beggar,  and  that  it  would  take  all 
the  spirit  that  was  in  me  to  get  the 
embryo  to  develop.  I  set  myself  to 
the  task,  young  lady,  because  Theo- 
dore was  an  answer  to  prayer.  That 
takes  us  back  to  the  days  when  I 
first  began  to  play  a  violin.  I  was 
to  rise  to  the  highest  place  in  the 
musical  world.  I  had  dreams  in 
those  days.  Just  how  I  imagined  I 
was  to  reach  the  heights,  I  cannot 
say;  at  least,  I  had  no  idea  of  get- 
ting there  by  hard  work.  It  was  to 
come  to  me  as  by  my  right.  It  did 
not  come,  and  I  found  myself  a 
teacher  of  violin,  to  keep  bread  on 
my  table.  I  had  the  usual  run  of 
pupils  who  take  lessons  because 
someone  wants  them  to,  and  for  my 
sins  of  idleness  and  dreaming  I 
hope  I  have  purchased  forgiveness 
by  the  agony  I  suffered  at  their 
hands. 

"I  began  to  pray  that  I  might 
have  one  pupil  who  could  atone  for 
all  the  rest,  and  I  promised  God 
that  if  I  found  such  a  pupil  I  would 
shape  him  to  the  career  to  "which  he 
was  born — the  one  I  should  have 
been  flogged   into   myself.     Well,  he 
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came  when  Theodore  came,  and,  as 
I  told  you,  the  second  lesson  told 
me  he  would  need  the  full  measure 
of  my  effort.  But  we  did  it !  We 
did  it,  Theodore!  How  I  have  mad- 
dened the  boy  with  insults,  how  I 
have  g'Oaded  him  to  fury,  how  I 
have  worn  him  out  with  dogged 
practice.  I  never  hinted  that  I 
found  him  promising,  nor  that  I 
loved  him  as  my  own  soul,  and  it 
cost  me  years  of  my  life.  There 
were  times  when  he  hated  me,  but 
he  has  only  love  for  me  now.  What, 
Theodore  ?" 

"You're  just  right,  Herr  Jahn!" 
agreed  Ted.  "The  wonder  is  you 
were  willing  to  take  such  trouble 
for  my  sake.  I  didn't  know  how  to 
appreciate   it   then,  but   I   do  now." 

Juliet  was  glad  that  the  room  was 
growing  dusky.  She  was  seeing  a 
new  Ted,  Avhose  existence  she  had 
never  suspected.  She  was  seeing 
also  a  shadowy  Juliet,  who  might 
yet  materialize  if  she  had  the  pa- 
tience and  purpose  to  reach  after 
her. 

"Now  I  must  tell  you  what  I 
really  wanted  to  see  you  for,  Theo- 
dore, and  then  I'll  let  you  go.  Oh, 
Flotfa ! " 

The  door  from  an  adjoining  room 
opened  to  admit  a  neat  little  lady, 
Herr  Jahn's  daughter,  who  lighted 
a  lamp  on  the  stand  near  his  bed 
and  then  withdrew. 

"Open  the  bureau  drawer,  Theo- 
dore, the  botom  one,  and  bring  me 
Avhat  you  find  there,"  directed  Herr 
Jahn. 

"I  see!"  said  Ted,  when  he  had 
opened  the  dr*awer  and  taken  out 
his  teacher's  beloved  instrument. 
"You  want  me  to  play  you  a  frag- 
ment  from   the   symphony." 

"The    very    thing!"    agreed   Herr 


Jahn. 

Juliet  moved  into  a  shadowy  cor- 
ner by  the  kitchen  door,  and  Herr 
Jahn  lay  back  among  his  pillows 
and  fixed  his  g"aze  upon  his  well-lov- 
ed Theodore.  The  first  notes  that 
trembled  oft'  the  strings  seemed  to 
charm  away  the  look  of  suffering 
from  the  invklid's  face,  and  to  re- 
place it  with  vast  content.  The 
player  soon  lost  himself  in  his  laby- 
rinth of  melody,  and  aside  from  the 
music  the  room  was  breathless. 
Time  was  nothing1,  till  Ted,  com- 
ing to  the  end  of  his  syhphony, 
drew  a  long,  soft  note  and  let  the 
bow  hang  poised  till  the  sound  had 
quite  died  away. 

"Well  done,  my  boy!"  said  Herr 
Jahn,  simply.     "I  am   satisfied." 

' '  Then  I  ought  to  be,  for  the  time 
being,"  replied  Ted,  as  he  replaced 
the  violin  in  its  case,  "'and  I  gness 
Ave   should  be  going,  Juliet." 

"If  you  must  go,  I  suppose  you 
must,"  said  Herr  Jahn,  "and  the 
Stradivarius  goes  with  you.  From 
this  moment  it  is  yours." 

Ted  protested,  but  Herr  Jahn  was 
firm.  It  was  the  fixed  intention  of 
his  heart,  and  the  chief  reason  why 
he  had  summoned  his  former  pupil 
to  his  bedside.  There  Avere  no  Avords 
fit  for  thanking  Herr  Jahn,  and 
"with  boyish  awkAvardness  Theo- 
dore's long,  strong  fingers  rumpled 
the  invalid's  hair.  Then  he  turned 
a/bruptly  away. 

' 'Come,    Juliet,  Ave  must  be    going. " 

There  Avas  no  ansAver  from  Juliet's 
corner,  and  a  glance  about  the 
room  shoAved  them  that  she  was  no 
longer  there.  No  one  had  seen  her 
go  out,  but  Flora  searched  the  kit- 
chen and  her  own  little  room  in 
vain.  Where  had  she  gone,  and 
why? 
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"I  think  I  know,"  admitted  Ted. 
"She  must  have  thought  I  did  it 
purposely ! " 

"Did  what,  boy?"  asked  Herr 
Jahn,   all  anxiety. 

' '  I  see  it  plainly  enough  now ! 
You  see,  Herr  Jahn,  we  were  talk- 
ing as  we  came  along,  and  I  Avas 
rather  severe  with  Juliet  because 
she  runs  laway  from  things  that 
doesn't  suit  her.  I  had  in  mind 
much  the  same  tactics  that  you 
used  on  me  when  I  was  lazy.  But 
don't  you  see,  she  thinks  I  brought 
her  here  to  show  myself  off  and  let 
her  hear  how  I  made  good.  But  I 
didn't  know  you  were  going  to  tell 
her  the   "whole   story,  how  could  I?" 

"You  couldn't  and  didn't,  Theo- 
dore. But  when  you  And  her,  tell 
her  for  me  that  if  you  keep  on 
climbing  you  finally  get  to  the  top, 
bjut  if  you  stop  you  not  only  get  no 
higher,  but  you  keep  slipping  down 
to  find  an  easier  position.  Yes,  tell 
her  that." 

Ted  picked  up  his  cap  and  the 
violin  case,  and  looked  back  at  his 
teacher. 

"I  wish  I  could  thank  you,  Herr 
Jahn!      Perhaps    some    day — " 

The  door  flew  open  to  admit  « 
breathless  Juliet.  She  had  her  arms 
full  of  flowers,  snowy  white  clusters 
of  asters,  that  exhaled  their  clean, 
bitter     fragrance     as    she     showered 


them  upon   the   bed. 

"Why — what?"  began  the  invalid. 
"You  went  out  to  buy  flowers  for 
me,  Miss  Wayne?" 

'"Not  at  first.  It  was  to  get  in 
touch  with  Miss  Fletcher  and  tell 
her — oh,  you  tell  him,  Ted !  You 
see,  Ted  said  I  should  apologize  to 
Miss  Fletcher  for  losing  my  tem- 
per at  the  rehearsal,  and  I  didn't 
believe  I  ever  could,  but  when  T 
heard  you  talking,  how  you  trained 
and  disciplined  Ted,  I  knew  I'd 
have  to  find  her  at  once." 

"  And  you  found  her  ?  "  asked  Ted, 
eagerly. 

"Yes,  and  it  v*as  harder  than  T 
thought  it  would  be,  but  I  phoned 
and  told  her,  Ted,  and  I'm  glad  it 
is  over." 

"That's   great,   Juliet!" 

"And  then  I  saw  the  flowers  in 
Hoyt's  window,  and  I  wanted  them 
for  Herr  Jahn,  to  thank  him  for 
your  success  and  to  promise  him  an- 
other  from   the   same   family." 

"There  speaks  a  niece  worthy  of 
Theodore  Stuart,"  said  Herr  Jahn, 
fervently.  "But  there  is  some- 
times a  forgetting,  so — these  are 
mine,  you  say?  Then  take  this," 
and  he  broke  off  a  spray,  "and  let 
it  dry  for  a  keepsake.  Whenever  you 
see  it,  let  it  say  to  you :  '  Keep  on 
climbing,  Herr  Jahn  will  remem- 
ber., " 


Many  a  Nobody  who  isn't  known  by  Anybody,  becomes  a  Somebody 
and  is  known  by  Everybody  and  Everybody  tells  him  they  knew  him 
when  he  was  Nobody,  and  they  knew  he  would  be  Somebody,  Some- 
day.— Selected. 
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ENTHUSIASM 


(The  Log) 


It  has  been  said  that  no  man  can 
succeed,  though  he  may  be  mentally 
brillian,  unless  he  possesses  a  certain 
amount  of  enthusiasm.  We  are  told 
that  enthusiasm  is:  Ardor  of  mind; 
a  fervent  zeal  or  eager  desire  to  ac- 
complish something.  An  earnest  de- 
votion fervor,  and  vehem)ence,  join- 
ed 'with  faith,  courage  and  hopeful- 
ness make  enthusiasm. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davey  said  :  ' '  Ev- 
ery great  and  commanding  move- 
ment in  the  annals  of  the  world  is 
the  triumph  of  enthusiasm.  Noth- 
ing great  was  ever  accomplished 
without  it." 

W.  E.  Gladstone  said:  "Those 
who  are  convinced,  not  those  who 
are   skeptical,   darry   the   day. 

One  must  convince  himself  that 
what  he  is  trying  to  do  is  absolute- 
ly right  and  that  it  is  the  thing  to 
do  before  enthusiasm  takes  posses- 
sion  of  him.  Persuade  yourself  that 


it  can  be  done  and  enthusiasm  drives 
ytu  in  search  of  the  means  to  ac1 
complish   your   purpose. 

Men  without  enthusiasm  are  quit- 
ters. If  we  belive  that  the  thing 
We  w^nt  to  do  is  not  important  or 
cannot  be  done  the  result  is  we  cheat 
ourselves,  fail  to  convince  others 
and  failure  is  certain. 

It  is  true  that  evelry  great  and 
commanding  movement  is  the  pro- 
duct t>£  enthusiasm,  and  if  we  are 
not  bubbling  over  with  it,  we  ought 
to  get  busy  and  work  it  up. 

Henry  Ford  is  one  of  the  world's 
richest  men  because  of  his  enthusi- 
asm. 

Someone  has  said,  ''find  a  job 
that  suits  you.  Make  up  your  mind 
to  get  out  of  it  the  best  that's  in  it. 
Figure  out  ways  in  which  you  can 
excel  at  it  and  give  it  all  you've 
got.  That's  the  kind  of  enthusiasm 
that   wins." 


LITTLE  THINGS 


Let  me  be  glad  of  little  things — 
The  things  of  every  day; 

The  homely  tasks,  the  simple  round. 
That  mean  my  work  and  play. 


For  'tis,  I  think,  the  little  things, 

Familiar,  that  we  see, 
That  make  our  world  a  wondrous  place, 

And  where  we  joy  to  he. 

— Alix  Thorn. 
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Room  No.  1 
— A— 
Ray   Bulla,  Wm.   Barkley,   Nathan 
Cable,  Richard  Hill,  Earl  Neal,  Jas. 
Glass,    Sid    Logan     and    Wm.    Win- 
stead. 

— B— 

Thos.  Brown,  Belmont  Flynn, 
Francis  Hart,  Bernie  Lassiter,  Sam 
Little,  Ralph  Martin,  Larry  Nelson, 
Jack  Sparks,  Francis  Trexler,  Der- 
mont  Burkhead,  Cecil  Bailey,  Wayne 
Coble,  Vestal  Hutchens,  Herman 
Kjssiah,  Constantine  Meeria,  Blake 
Owens   and   John    Williamson. 

Room  No.  2 
— A— 

Clarence  L  y  e  r  1  y,  Lytt  Talley, 
Clarence  McPherson  and  Richard 
Whitener. 

— B— 

Jas.  Cooper,  Fred  Cagle,  Dobbin 
Hinton,  Hurley  Miller  and  Luby 
Marshburn. 

Room  No.  3 
— A— 

Frank  Brittain,  Sam  Wilson, 
Howard  Winn,  G.  Goodman,  Robt. 
Branch,  Jessie  Whitmon  and  Lloyd 
Long. 

— B— 

Wm.  Rathbone,  Robt.  Futrell,  Jas. 
Turnage,  Wm.  Wade  and  Wm.  Al- 
len.       . 

t.  ,e      m  Room  No.  4 

->. A— 
Thurman     Lockamy,     James    Wall, 


Ralph  Barbour,  Joe  Boone,  Linwood 
Butler,  Pink  Chester,  Ralph  Cross, 
Andrew  Farrell,  Woodrow  Murray, 
and  Fred  McCurry. 

— B— 

Richard  Burleson,  G.  W.  Good- 
man, Hubert  Gray,  Alva  Griffin,  Ed- 
ward Hayes,  Heyw^od  Journigan, 
Billie  Justice,  Elbert  Price,  Charlie 
Privett,  B.  T.  Ransom,  B.  B.  Shep- 
hard,  Charlie  Smith,  Lloyd  Wrenn, 
Lawrence  Young,  Jas.  Allison,  Mon- 
roe Avejry,  Thos.  Barnett,  H.  Ches- 
ter, Robt.  Clark,  Starling  Crews, 
Thos.  Crumpler,  Clarence  Ferguson, 
Jas.  Helms,  Eugene  Hogan,  Goley 
Kimery,  Russell  Kincaid,  Stacey 
Long,  Jas.  Marsh,  Geo.  Nelson,  Gor- 
don Parker,  Daniel  Rhyne,  Larkin 
Rominga,  Kester  Sutphin,  Austin 
Tallent   and  Jack  Williams. 

Room  No.  5 
— A— 

John  Kelly,  Everett  Lassiter,  Ed- 
die Lockamy,  John  Moore,  Paul  Sad- 
ler Ken.  Shoemaker,  Tom  Welch, 
Wm.  Mills  and  Bobby  Poole. 

— B— 

Jack  Parker,  Lloyd  Pleasant,  John 
York,  Melvin  Soloman,  Raymond 
Fink   and   Tommy   McCausley. 

Room  No.  6 
— A— 

Walter  Beaver,  Guy  Emerson,  Carl 
Everet,  Perry  Futrell,  Warren  Med- 
lin,  Latta  Miller,  Charlie  Mounce, 
Bynum  Royal,  and  J.  D.  Simpson. - 

— B— 

Dexter   Shoemaker,   Harrison   Call, 
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Ancie  Jones,  Woodrow  McLaughlin, 
Henry  Irby,  Allen  Darrett?  Ernest 
Revis  and  Harding  Klutz. 

Room  No.  7 

—A— 

Julius    Moore,   Raeford   York,   Ru- 
fus     Hall,     James     Kelley,     Howard 


Cook,  Jesse  TyndalL  John  Wil- 
liams, Ralph  Bradley,  Ernest  An- 
derson and  Jack  Lovett. 
— B— 
J.  Edwards,  Win.  Hames,  Joe 
Stockton,  Douglas  Carter  Dallas 
Hodge    and    Chas.    Extine. 


Don't  drop  behind — it  is  much  harder  to  catch  up  than  it  is  to  keep 
up. — Exchange. 


INSTITUTION  NOTES 

A  few  days  ago  we  traded  three  Dr.  D.  CI.  Caldwell  and  his  assist- 
baby  calves  to  a  neighboring  farm-  ants  of  the  Cabarrus  County  Health 
er  for   115   bushels  of  corn.  Department.     So   far  there  has  been 

no     reaction      reported      from     these 
— o —  treatments. 


Our  farm  manager  reports  that 
the  'oats  is  ripening  rapidly  and 
will  be  ready  to  be  harvested  with- 
in the   next  few  days. 


Mr.  Scarboro  and  a  number  of 
boys  have  been  engaged  for  several 
days  past  re-sifting  the  rocks  used 
in  the  septic  beds  at  the  disposal 
plant. 


Last  Tuesday  220  boys  took  the 
last  '"shot"  of  the  anti-typhoid  vac- 
cine.      This      was    administered     bv 


Mr.  Ritchie  and  a  group  of  boys 
have  been  grinding  dairy  feed  for 
the  past  few  days.  Four  tons  were 
ground  and  mixed,  which,  we  are  in- 
formed,  is   about   ten   days'  supply. 


Mr.  R.  M.  Rothgeb,  State  Me- 
chanical Engineer,  Raleigh,  visited 
the  school  last  Aveek.  He  is  making 
plans  to  move  a  boiler  from  the  Ap- 
palachian Training  School,  Boone, 
to  our  institution.  This  boiler,  which 
has  been  discarded  at  Boone  by 
reason   of  the   installation   of  a  cen- 
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tral  heating  plant,    will  be    used    in 
our  school  building. 


good  reading  material. 


A  nun^ber  of  boys  have  been  pick- 
ing strawberries  this  week.  While 
the  crop  is  not  as  large  as  in  form- 
er years  the  berries  picked  this  year 
are  the  finest  ever  grown  at  the 
school. 

— o — 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  follow- 
ing report  from  the  North  Carolina 
Orthopedic  Hospital,  Gastonia,  con- 
cerning two  of  our  boys  who  have 
been  patients  there  for  some  time : 
''Hiram  Boughman  seems  to  feel 
much  better  on  some  days  and  on 
others  he  is  quite  uncomfortable. 
His  general  health  seems  to  be  im- 
proving however.  Hubert  Plemmons 
is  getting  a  great  deal  of  motion  in 
his  arm.  He  is  quite  active."  It  is 
expected  that  Hubert  will  be  back 
with  us  soon. 


Mrs.  Ralph  Boyd  and  Mrs.  How- 
ard Caldwell,  of  Concord,  visited 
the  Training  School  last  Monday, 
leaving  with  us  a  large  quantity  of 
magazines  for  the  boys.  These 
magazines  were  donated  by  a  group 
of  ladies  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church.  On  'the  same  day,  Mrs.  Hut- 
chinson of  Charlotte,  also  brought  a 
number  of  magazines.  Such  thought- 
fulness  on  the  part  of  these  good 
friends  is  highly  gratifying  to  the 
officials  of  the  school,  and  we  wish 
to  tender  herewith  our  deepest  ap- 
preciation of  their  kindness  in  thus 
providing    our     boys    with     so     much 


In  a  recent  conversation  with  a 
prominent  citizen  of  Kinston  wTe  re- 
ceived a  very  favorable  report  from 
Charles  Ran,dolf,  one  of  our  old 
boys.  After  staying  at  the  school 
three  years,  Charles  was  paroled  on 
August  26,  1915.  According  to  his 
fellow  townsman,  he  is  now  a  tobac- 
co buyer  for  the  American  Tobacco 
Company,  wrorking  Greenville  dur- 
ing the  tobacco  season  and  living  in 
Kinston.  Our  informant  also  stat- 
ed that  he  had  been  observing 
Cl\arles  closely  for  several  years, 
and  felt  safe  in  saying  he  had  made 
good  since  leaving  the  Training 
School.  To  those  of  us  under  whose 
care  these  lads  are  committed,  such 
reports  as  the  one  cited  above  are 
highly  gTatifying,  and  we  trust 
Charlie's   success   will   continue. 


The  Roberta  Mill  team  again  vis- 
ited us  last  Saturday  afternoon  and 
easily  defeated  the  Training  School 
boys  by  the  score  of  8  to  3.  Bill 
Mason  and  Verble  did  the  pitching 
for  the  visitors  and  Brown  was  on 
the  mound  for  the  school  boys.  The 
local  lads  outhit  their  opponents  10 
to  8,  and  would  have  been  easy  win- 
ners but  for  seven  costly  errors 
which  were  responsible  for  seven 
of  Roberta's  runs.  The  visitors  got 
away  to  a  good  lead  in  the  first  in- 
ning, a  hit  batter  and  five  errors 
permitting  them  to  put  five  unearn- 
ed runs  across  the  platter.  Two 
more  runs  were  added  in  the  sec- 
ond after  the  side  should  have  been 
retired.      The     visitors     scored     their 
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last  run  in  the  fourth.  The  local 
lads  secured  three  singles  and  a  triple 
in  the  fourth  inning,  but  due  to  poor 
base  running  were  only  able  to  score 
two  runs.  Our  final  marker  was 
registered  in  the  sixth  on  a  base  on 
balls,  a  single  and  a  double.  In  ad- 
dition to  pitching  a  good  game, 
Brown  also  led  the  Training  School 
batters,  getting  a  triple,  double  and 
single  in  four  trips  to  the  plate. 


Mr.  John  J.  Barnhardt,  of  Con- 
cord, had  charge  of  the  service  in 
the  auditorium  last  Sunday  after- 
noon. After  the  opening  hymn  and 
prayer,  Mr.  Barnhardt  made  a  short 
talk  to  the  boys  on  "Prayer."  The 
speaker  called  attention  to  the  three 
reasons  why  we  should  pray.l — God 
has  told  us  to  pray ;  2 — As  we  like  to 
talk  to  lour  friends,  so  should  we  be 
glad  to  talk  to  God,  the  best  friend 
of  all ;  3 — Prayer  is  our  contact  with 
God,  a  contact  between  creatures 
and  their  Creator.  He  further  stat- 
ed that  while  God  does  not  always 
answer  prayer  as  we  expect,  or  to 
our  liking,  He  always  answers.  Mr. 
Barnhardt   then   presented   the   Kan- 


napolis  male  qujartet,  and  Mr.  E.  J. 
Sharpe,  acting  as  spokesman  for 
that  organization,  made  a  few  brief 
remarks  to  the  boys  and  introduced 
each  member  of  the  quartet  and 
their  accompanist.  The  program 
was  then  turned  over  to  the  singers 
from  the  Towel  City  and  they  ren- 
dered a  number  of  selections  in 
their  usual  commendable  style.  While 
we  know  these  singers  reach  count- 
less thousands  in  their  weekly  radio 
broadcasts  from  station  WBT,  Char- 
lotte, we  feel  sure  they  do  not  have 
a  more  appreciative  audience  any- 
where than  at  the  Jackson  Training 
School.  They  have  become  great 
favoites  with  our  youngsters,  as  was 
evidenced  by  the  number  of  requests 
for  certain  selections  sent  in  prior 
to  last  Sunday's  service.  We  wish 
tso  assume  this  group  of  musicians 
that  the  officials  as  well  as  the  boys 
deeply  appreciate  these  programs 
rendered  for  our  benefit  and  plea- 
sure, and  that  they  will  always  be 
welcome  guests  at  the  institution. 
The  members  of  the  quartet  are  as 
follows:  0.  E.  Williams,  first  tenor; 
Frank  Dennard,  second  tenor;  E.  J. 
Sharpe,  baritone;  and  Sandy  Hut- 
ton,  bass.  Miss  Jessie  Twomey  ac- 
companied  at   the   piano. 


When  a  good  job  goes  out  looking  for  a  man,  you  would  naturally 
think  it  would  select  a  man  who  had  nothing  else  to  do.  But  it  doesn't 
— it  invariably  hunts  a  busy  man  for  the  place. — Selected. 
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"With  love  and  kindness  wave,  old  flag, 
In  triumph  float,  nor  boast  or  brag; 
No  vaunting  boasts  of  deeds  well  done, 
Or  swaggering  vaunts  of  battles  won. 
But  ever  wave  as  charms  increase, 
Proponent  of  a  world-wide  peace, 
That  world  be  stage,  where  truth  excels, 
And  lofty  aims  with  rapture  dwells." 
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WHAT  DO  THE  COLORS  OF  OUR  FLAG  MEAN? 

The  red  in  the  flag  stands  for  the  blood  of  heroes,  shed  for  the  nation.  It 
is  the  color  of  strength,  and  stands  for  the  life  of  a  nation  that  is  strong  to 
do  right. 

White  is  for  purity,  and  purity  in  a  nation  means  purity  of  purpose,  hon- 
esty and  truth. 

Blue,  the  color  of  the  skies,  stands  for  loyalty 

We  say  of  a  loyal  friend  that  he  is  "true  blue."  Loyalty  in  a  nation  means 
just  the  same  thing  as  loyalty  in  a  boy  or  girl.  It  means  that  a  loyal  nation, 
at  whatever  cost,  must  be  true  to  its  principles,  true  to  its  word,  and  faith- 
ful to  its  friends.  You  see,  the  flag  that  floats  so  bravely  in  the  breeze, 
means  a  great  deal  to  each  of  us.  It  is  the  symbol  of  the  nation  to  which  we 
are  so  proud  to  belong.  Its  colors  are  our  colors,  and  it  is  our  united  strength 
and  purity  and  loyalty  that  provides  the  power  which  makes  the  great  heart 
of  the  nation  throb. — Selected. 


"ALL-HEROES  MEMORIAL  DAY" 

The  date,  30th  of  May,  has  previously  been  observed  as  Federal  Memorial 
Day,  but  this  year  it  wfe,s  designated  as  "  All-Heroes  Memorial  Day,"  regard- 
less of  local  sentiment,  or  prejudice  against  any  innovation.  We  admit  at 
first  the  very  thought  of  not  having  designated  a  special  Confederate  Me- 
morial Day,  according  to  the  previous  custom,  was  not  accepted  gracefully. 

It  is  difficult  to  conform  to  radical  changes,  especially  so,  if  inheritance 
and  environment  have  molded  one's  every  thought.  Nothing  short  of  a 
transfusion  of  new  ideas  can  work  a  change  in   such   a  personage.    We  at- 
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tended  an  "All-Heroes  Memorial  Day"  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ceme- 
teries in  the  Southland  where  rested  heroes  of  the  sixties,  heroes  of  the 
Spanish-American  War  and  heroes  of  the  World  War,  who  fought  with  the 
hope  of  universal  peace. 

It  was  on  this  occasion,  when  every  grave  wtas  seen  covered  with  a  profu- 
sion of  flowers,  with  a  marker  or  flag  significant  of  the  service  rendered, 
the  light  broke,  giving  us  an  understanding  heart,  that  boundary  lines  separ- 
ating states  are  all  imaginary,  man  made,  and  that  no  one  class  or  Rationality 
is  absolutely  independent  of  the  other.  We  make  history,  we  build  bridges 
as  we  move  on,  and  burgeon  modernized  ideas  for  the  advancement  of  civili- 
zation—  not  for  the  sake  of  possession,  but  fpr  the  benefit  of  the  future 
generations.  This,  we  do,  if  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  love  for  our  fellow 
man. 

After  listening  to  a  most  appropriate  and  inspiring  tribute  to  the  heroes 
of  the  three  wars,  representing  the  past  and  the  present,  in  the  midst  of  a 
setting  of  most  beautiful  evergreens,  sujggestive  of  eternal  life,  with  a  cfo- 
mingling  of  lovely  flowers,  the  purest  and  most  beautiful  things  God  made 
and  did  not  give  a  sroul,  at  an  hour  when  the  hillsides  wtere  bathed  by  the 
soft  glow  of  the  setting  sun,  we  were  resigned  to  the  innovation  of  an  "All- 
Heroes  Memorial  Day,"  with  a  feeling  of  brotherly  love  and  a  htope  of 
eternal  peace. 

The  climax  came  when  a  handsome,  stahvart  Legilonaire,  who  had  bitter 
experiences  across  the  seas  during  the  World  War,  echoed  "Taps"  and  the 
large  concourse  of  people  stood  with  bowed  heads  in  deep  'reverence  to  the 
loving  Father  of  all  mankind. 

It  was  a  scene  that  lifted  one  to  the  heights  above  with  a  hope  that  'the 
flags  of  different  nations  would  merge  info  one  symbol,  wherein  the  bars 
would  be  transformed  into  the  Cross  of  Calvary  and  fall  stars  merge  into 
the  Star  of  Bethlehem. 

This  "new  Memorial  Day"  serves  the  living  as  well  as  the  dead  by  heal- 
ing a  wound  that  festered  over  a  half  century  ajgo,  and  possibly  would  have 
healed  sooner  if  differences  could  have  been  accepted  with  an  understanding 
heart.  There  is  n0  lessening  of  the  South 's  historic  reverence  by  ignoring 
past  alignments,  and  uniting  in  a  "tribute  to  the  undivided  democracy  of 
the  valiant  dead." 

This  inauguration  of  a  union  "Memorial  Day  Service"  is  a  family  cere- 
monial to  the  valiant  dead,  instead  of  a  patriotic   perpetuation   of  a  feud. 
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"OLD  GLORY" 

On  the  first  real  birthday  of  "Old  Glory,"  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  June  14, 
1777,  the  Continental  Congress  passed  a  resolution  as  follows:  "Resolved: 
That  the  flag  of  the  thirteen  United  States  be  thirteen  stripes,  alternately 
red  and  white;  that  the  union  be  thirteen  stars,  white  in  a  blue  field,  repre- 
senting a  new  constellation."  At  this  time  Paul  Jones  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  Ranger  with  a  commission  to  carry  the  news  of  Burgoyne's  sur- 
render. The  flag  which  was  unfurled  from  the  staff  of  the  vessel  was  made 
in  the  midst  of  great  joy  and  excitement,  by  a  group  of  Portsmouth  girls, 
using  their  silken  gowns. 

When  the  little  fleet  arrived  in  France  it  was  saluted  in  French  waters — 
the  salute  accorded  to  all  republics.  This  was  the  first  recognition  of  Ameri- 
can independence  by  any  foreign  power. 

There  are  many  conflicting  stories  as  to  the  designer  of  the  American  flag. 
Two  names,  Francis  Hopkinson  and  Captain  Paul  Jones  come  in  for  honor- 
able mention.  But  a  commission  of  three  was  officially  appointed  consisting 
of  Georgte  Washington,  Robert  Morris  and  Colonel  Ross  to  make  the  decision 
as  to  the  design  of  our  national  flag. 

The  story  involves  many  viewpoints  of  different  personages.  History  re- 
veals the  fact  that  the  appointed  commission  visited  Mistress  Ross,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, both  an  artist  in  needlecraft  and  designing.  Possibly  it  was  she 
who  combined  the  many  suggestions,  giving  to  us  the  symbol  that  is  today 
the  pride  of  every  citizen. 

Our  flag  is  the  "constitution,  the  courts,  statutes  and  statute  makers,  sol- 
dier and  dreadnought,  drayman  and  street  sweeper,  cook,  counselor  and  clerk.'' 

When  unfurled  it  stands  for  the  traditions  of  the  past,  and  gives  inspiration 
to  meet  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  future.  The  origin  of  the  flag,  or  placing 
credit  as  to  the  designer  is  immaterial,  the  flag  is  ours  to  honor. 

As  the  union  grew  a  new  star  was  added  for  each  additional  state,  but  the 
stripes  should  always  be  thirteen  in  memory  of  the  Thirteen  Original  Colo- 
nies. 

sje     $    4c     * *  •  *  r  *     *     *     # 

A  MEDAL  FOR  AMELIA 

"I  did  it."  Now,  isn't  that  a  characteristic  remark  of  a  woman  after  ac- 
complishing a  feat  in  which  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  her  ability  to  put 
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over?  Amelia  Earhart  Putnam,  the  first  woman  to  fly  the  Atlantic,  the  only 
one  to  fly  it  solo,  and  the  only  person  to  fly  it  twice,  who  because  she  trailed 
trousered  game  means  a  greater  victory  for  the  aviatrix.  Amelia,  after  mak- 
ing the  flight,  transmitted  the  news  to  heir  husband  very  briefly  by  saying, 
"I  did  it."  The  Senate  took  time  to  vote  her  a  distinguished  Flying  Cross, 
an  honor  she  accepts  most  graciously. 

********** 

MONEY  NOT  ALL  TO  BANK  ON 

We  ventutre  to  say  that  there  is  more  talk  about  money  nowadays  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  certainly  is  the  leading  topic  in 
America,  and  also  other  countries.  People  talk  about  banking,  and  they 
think  in  terms  of  money  when  they  so  converse.  But  money  isn't  the '  only 
thing  to  bank.  The  coin  of  the  realm  is  essential  in  all  enterprises  and  af- 
fairs of  life.  But  no  amount  of  coin  in  itself  can  guarantee  success.  Mon- 
ey is  a  representation  0f  thrift.     It  has  a  personality. 

An  old  proverb  says:  "'Money  gets  money."  This  is  not  always  true.  We 
have  known  people  to  lose  money,  and  lose  it  pretty  fast.  It's  the  charac- 
ter of  the  man  who  handles  your  money  that  makes  it  safely  productive. 
Some  folks  have  been  able  t0  do  a  big  business  on  small  capital.  They  had 
small  accounts  in  banks,  but  they  banked  heavily  on  friendship  and  good 
will.  After  all,  these  are  assets  above  gold  standards.  Integrity  and  down- 
right worth  are  the  items  that  pull  one  through.  Many  a  money  bankrupt 
has  done  business  on  good  will  and  ultimately  won  everything  catalogued  as 
success. 

********** 

IS  ROMANCE  GONE? 

+   Is  it  true  there  is  no  more  romance  in  America1? 

Everything  has  gone  prosaic,  if  we  are  to  believe  one  of  the  humorists  of 
the  day.  Here  are  his  Words:  "Romance  has  gone  up  the  spout.  It's  been 
killed  by  golf,  the  motor  car,  short  hair  and  short  skirts  Most  of  all,  it's 
been  killed  by  the  modern  bathing  costume.  No  girl  can  pretend  to  any 
mystery  after  she's  once  gone  swimming  in  what  they  gV  swimming  in 
nowadays." 

If  this  be  true,  the  situation  is    teirfibjle.     How    will  W/e    ever    gtet    along 
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without  romance*  and  the  spirit  of  romance?  Life  will  become  deadly  casu- 
al— something  like  the  routine  of  a  wife  asking  Jim  how  he  likes  the  dinner 
and  Jim  merely  remarks  that  he  doesn't  see  anything  wrong  with  it.  And 
when  romance  fja,des  even  from  that  cherished  interval  of  courtship;  when 
there  are  supposed  to  be  turtledoves  singing,  or  moaning,  or  whatever  it  is 
a  turtledove  does,  from  every  bough,  and  when  little  darts  let  loose  from 
Cupid's  bow  flit  in  and  out  of  the  heart — when  man  sidles  up  to  his  lady 
love  and  without  preamble  or  proviso  says:  "Let's  get  married,''  and  the 
woman  says,  "All  right,"  then  it  is  time  for  the  angels  to  weep. 

But  it  has  not  reached  that  point — yet.  It  never  will.  Yoju  can't  get  rid 
of  Lpver's  Lanes  simply  by  saying  they  do  not  exist.  And. even  if  it  is 
found  in  some  instances  that  there  is  not  quite  so  much  romance,  it  may  not 
be  an  entire  loss.  In  losing  some  of  this  superficial  seritimentality  we  may 
have  gained  a  greater  frankness,  a  better  appreciation  of  each  other  as  hu- 
man beings  instead  of  "mysteries." 


"MR.  BOB"  IS  DEAD 

Countless  friends  in  this  city  and  county  are  deeply  saddened  today, 
the  burial  day  of  Robert  P.  "Mr.  Bob"  Benson,  at  his  adopted  home  of 
LaGrange.  Death  came  to  him  Sunday  afternoon  after  illness  of  sever- 
al years,  and  separation  of  the  past  few  years  makes  no  less  keen  the 
sense  of  loss  of  those  persons  who  knew  him  and  were  associated  with 
him  during  the  more  than  a  half  a  century  he  resided  and  labored  here. 
The  older  members  of  the  staff  of  The  Tribune  are  especially  stricken 
by  the  death  of  "Mr.  Bob,"  for  he  labored  daily  with  them  year  after 
year,  giving  to  the  interests  of  his  employer  that  sort  of  devotion  which 
bespeaks  genuine  loyalty.  Others  who  knew  him  in  Church  and  Sunday 
School  work  mourn  the  passing  of  an  unusually  effective  teacher  and 
counsellor,  while  the  community  as  a  whole  feels  the  loss  of  a  devoted 
son. — Concord  Daily  Tribune. 

Mr.  Benson  had  a  legion  of  friends  and  well-wishers  throughout  the  coun- 
ty, who  as  long  as  life  lasts  will  recall  his  valuable  service  in  the  office  of 
Cabarrus  County's  leading  newspaper,  the  Daily  Tribune.  We  who  knew 
Mr.  Benson  intimately  unite  with  the  staff  of  The  Tribune  in  expressing  our 
sorrow  for  one  wh(o  labored  faithfully  until  stricken  a  few  years  ago  by  an 
illness  that  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  serve  longer.  He  loved  not  only 
those  with  whom  hie  labored,  but  he  had  the  interest  of  Cabarrus  County  at 
heart  as  a  whole. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

With  Old  Hurrygraph 


"I'd  like  to    feel    when    life  is 

done 
That     I     had     filled     a    needed 

post; 
That    here    and  there  I'd     paid 

my  flare 
With   more   than   idle   talk   and 

boast ; 
That  I  had  taken    gifts    divine, 
The  breath  of  life  and  mankind 

fine 
And  tried  to  use  them  now  and 

then 
In    service   for   my   fellowmen." 


A  timely  diagonis  was  made  in 
Durham  the  other  day.  A  physician 
told  his  patient,  taking  his  wrist, 
"You're  0.  K.  Your  pulse  is  as 
regular  as  clock  work."  The  pa- 
tient replied:  "But  Doctor  you 
have  hold  of  my  wrist  watch." 


Some  of  the  radio  crooners  are 
singing  about  the  rainbow  kiss. 
Guess  it  is  the  one  after  a  domestic 
storm. 


It  is  said  that  British  scientists 
have  succeeded  in  splitting  the 
atom.  That  is  nothing  like  trying 
to  separate  a  politician  from  the 
government  payroll. 

— o — ■ 

Education  is  not  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge.  It  is  the  getting  of 
understanding.  Some  obtain  it  in 
college,  many  in  the  school  of  hard 
knocks. 

— o — 

Balance  the  national  budget  by  all 
means.  But  don't  kill  the  goose 
that  lays  the  golden  egg.  A  dead 
goose  lays  no  more  eggs,  and  can  be 
eaten  only  once. 

— o — 

It  is  reported  that  muffs  aire  to 
be  in  style  again.  This  will  be  wel- 
come news  to  a  good  many  base- 
ball players. 


If  we  had  real  co-operation  among 
human  beings  and  a  desire  to  help 
others,  wouldn't  it  bring  better 
times  ? 


A  newspaper  recently  contained 
the  following  headline:  "4,000  For- 
eign Stamps  iand  Rare  Coins  Stol- 
en." I'd  just  like  to  know  what  is 
a  rare  coin  nowadays,  anyway. 
From  what  I  hear  in  passing  about 
dimes,  quarters,  half  dollars  and 
dollars  would  be  considered  by  many 
as  rare  coins.  A  five  buck  bill,  or  a 
ten  spot !  My !  These  are  so  ex- 
ceedingly rare  with  me  that  when  I 
get  hold  of  one  of  'em  I'll  g0  out  be- 
hind the  garage  at  night  and  bury 
it  in  a  deep  hole.  I  haven't  buried 
any  yet. 


If  you  want  to  find  out  what  is 
a  man  put  him  under  an  X-ray  ma- 
chine. That  will  certainly  search 
him  out. 
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You  never  hear  of  a  cut  in  the 
wages  of  sin.  It  is  generally  eon- 
ceded  that  they  are  holding  up  to 
the  high  Water  mark. 


The  proud  boast  in  this  country 
is  doing  things  in  a  big  way.  Well, 
some  things  are  done  in  a  huge  way. 
For  instance,  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year  is  going  to  find  your  Uncle 
Sam  $2,500,000,000  on  the  deficit 
side.  That's  big  enough  for  you, 
isn't  it? 


The  world  keeps  rolling  along, 
and  many  people  keep  worrying  just 
the  same.  They  have  done  it  from 
the  beginning,  and  are  still  doing  it 
down  to  this  good  time.  Worry  has 
always  killed  more  people  than 
work.  And  the  pity  of  it  is  that 
this  toll  is  so  utterly  useless.  Try 
meeting  your  problems  as  you  do 
your  notes,  when  they  fall  due. 
Worry  is  merely  interest  on  trouble 
before  it  falls  due. 


Memorial  Days  have  come  and 
gone  agfain  this  year.  Honor  has 
been  paid  the  valiant  dead.  These 
days  set  apart  as  memory  mile  posts 
teach  us  the  value  of  peace.  It 
shows  the  evils  of  war  which  all 
share  alike.  We  have  all  come  to 
realize  thjat  the  victors  are  hardly 
better  off  than  the  vanquished.  The 
dost  of  wars  are  not  counted  alone 
in    dollars    and    cents,   (and    Heaven 


knows  this  is  great  enough.)  The 
powers  of  evil  let  themselves  loose 
in  hatred  and  every  form  of  frauds 
and  bestiality,  and  every  nation  has 
to  pay  the  price.  Above  all,  thou- 
sands of  live  of  the  best  and  the 
bravest  are  sacrificed  and  they  can- 
not be  replaced.  With  St.  Paul  we 
can  Avell  say :  '  'With  a  great  price 
we  obtained  this  freedom."  .  Memor- 
ial Days  also  bring  lessons  of 
gratitude  and  hope.  Memory  is  the 
mother  of  gratitude.  When  we  re- 
call our  blessings  how  much  cause 
have  we  for  gratitude  to  God.  The 
blessings  of  the  past  encourage  us 
to  hope  for  the  future.  " God  reigus; 
let  the  people  rejoice  in  hope." 


The  amethsyt,  a  violet-purple  va- 
riety of  quartz,  or  rock-crystal,  has 
long  been  prized  as  one  of  our  most 
beautiful  and  valued  gems.  The 
Roman  empire  has  left  an  indelible 
record  of  the  esteem  in  which  the 
amethyst  was  held  in  those  far  away 
days.  Julius  Caesa/r  was  the  proud 
possessor  of  a  collection  of  the  fin- 
est specimens  of  these  jewels,  and 
later,  after  his  assassination  they 
were  used  as  a  badge  of  honor, 
when  the  Roman  senators  were  priv- 
ileged to  wear  amethyst  pins  in 
their  togas  as  a  sign  of  their  high 
office.  In  the  language  of  gems  the 
amethyst  stands  for  "Preventive 
against  violent  passions,"  and  is 
used  nowadays  as  a  birth  stone  for 
the  month  of  February.  It  is  a 
beautiful   gem. 


Tf  you  arts  in  a,  "fix,"  remember  that  sweating  will  help  you  more  to 
get  out  than  swearing. — Exchange. 
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THE  SOUND  OF  CHURCH  BELLS  CARRY 
INSPIRATION  FOR  NOBLE  THINGS 


By  C  W.  Hunt 


I  h'ave  always  contended  that 
church,  bells  were  worth  ten  times 
the  cost,  provided  they  were  church 
bells  as  compared  with  farm  or  fac- 
tory bell.  To  be  a  church  bell  it 
must  have  tone  as  well  as  the  proper 
ringing  and  timing  in  the  ringing, 
by  which  1  mean  that  if  a  church  bell 
was  rung  like  a  fire  bell  it  would  not 
be  a  call  to  worship,  but  that  steady 
rhymiathic  timing  that  allows  the 
tones  to  spread  out  and  cover  all  the 
territory  before  another  stroke  of 
the  clapper  of  the-  bell.  Such  a  beli 
attracts  people  to  worship.  I  know 
of  nothing  so  inviting  to  worship  as 
the  ringing  of  a  well-toned  church 
bell  on  the  stillness  of  a  Sabbath 
morning,  well  ahead  of  the  hour  of 
service,  that  those  attracted  thereby 
may  have  time  for  preparation. 

For  reasons  stated  above  I  have 
always  been  charmed  by  a  set  of 
chimes,  the  large  chimes  of  bells 
rather  than  carillons,  so  soft  as  not 
to  be  heard  a  half  mile  away.  Many 
years  ago  my  former  friend,  the  late 
Ed  Stagg  and  his  Avife  gave  to  Duke 
Memorial  church  at  a  cost  of  about 
$15,000  a  set  of  chimes,  the  sound  of 
which  reached  all  Durham  on  Sab- 
bath mornings  and  were  played  for 
twenty  to  thirty  minutes  continuous- 
ly before  each  service,  when  one  af- 
ter another  of  the  grand  old  hymns 
of  the  nation  were  wafted  out  on  the 
still  air  of  the  Sabbath  morning. 
Wesley  Memorial  church  in  High 
Point  has  such  a  set  of  chimes  in 
the  heart  of  town,  which  are  played 
each   Sabbath  morning  and  all  High 


Point  is  reminded  of  the  hour  of 
wjorship  in  time  to  dress  and  get 
there.  Once  I  was  speaking  for  the 
beauty  and  charm  of  the  church  bell 
and  chimes,  when  1  was  interrupted 
to  be  informed  that  money  going  in- 
to chimes  and  expensive  bells  could 
be  used  to  send  the  Gospel  to  the 
heathen  and  such,  which  is  all  well 
enough  in  its  place,  but  such  a  senti- 
ment has  been  worked  overtime  by 
many,  to  the  neglect  of  those  at  home 
who  were  fast  approaching  heathen- 
dom by  non-interest  in  the  very 
thing  that  holds  our  civilization  fast. 
There  has  been  scattered  abroad  a 
sentiment  that  Would  do  away  with 
bells  of  churches;  which  sentiment 
Avou'ld  put  it  up  to  the  church  attend- 
ant to  keep  in  mind  and  know  when 
the  hour  of  Avorship  came  round  and 
be  there.  Such  a  sentiment  Avas  in 
the  interest  of  saA^ing  expenses 
which  Avas  "penny  wise  and  pound 
foolish."  Such  a  sentiment  might 
haA-e  had  isome  ground  for  action 
when  the  A\rorld  Avas  young  and  the 
church  Avas  about  the  only  place  the 
man  in  the  country  or  small  town 
had  for  diversion,  but  in  such  lan  age 
as  this  there  are  too  many  other 
things  to  attract,  not  to  announce 
church  service  by  bells.  One  soon 
becomes  used  to  the  tone  of  his  own 
church  bell  and  enjoys  hearing  it. 
In  a  feAV  places  to  which  fate  took 
me,  I  have  listened  on  a  Sabbath 
morning  to  a  large  number  of  bells 
in  different  sections  of  a  city,  Avhen 
'all  within  reach  of  their  souml  were 
reminded     that     it     was     the     eleven 
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o'clock  service  or  the  mid-week  ser- 
vice you  were  being  called  to.  It  is 
just  a  little  strange  that  a  city 
the  size  of  Charlotte  with  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  second  best 
church  attending  population  in  all 
the  Protestant  world  should  have  on- 
ly one  set  of  carillons  in  all  the  city, 
and  the  tones  of  them  do  not  reach 
the  suburbs.  I  might  be  criticised 
for  such  an  expenditure,  but  if  it 
were  in  my  financial  power  I  would 
erect  a  set  'of  chimes  in  the  church 
tower,  built  for  such,  at  my  church 
this  very  year,  and  require  them  to 
be  played  for  at  least  20  minutes 
each  day  services  were  held  there. 

There  is  charm  in  chimes  and  bells, 
there  is  nothing  that  wakens  in  the 
hearts  of  men  those  finer  and  softer 
instincts  than  the  sweet  sounding 
tones  of  a  church  bell  calling  to  wor- 
ship. Even  school  bells  have  awak- 
ened inspiration  and  aspiration  in 
the  hearts  of  the  young  a  desire  for 
a  finer  and  better  life;  for  an  educa- 
tion that  develops  these  hner  things 
in   men.      Less    than    two    years    ago 


mention  was  made  of  Dr.  E.  K.  Mc- 
Larty,  so  well  known  in  Charlotte 
and  over  Charlotte  district  of  Meth- 
odism, who  was  reared  neai  Monroe 
on  a  farm,  and  within  hearing  of  the 
school  bell  at  Monroe,  and  how  when 
plowing  in  the  low  grounds  in  the 
morning,  when  the  sun  was  just  be- 
ginning to  warm  things  the  sound 
of  that  school  bell  wafted  over  all 
that  country-side  and  how  the  very 
spund  of  that  sweet  bell  put  into  his 
neart  to  have  an  education ;  and  so 
deeply  did  the  tones  of  that  bell  day 
after  day  as  the  boy  plowed  the 
fields*  instill  into  his  heart  the  desire 
for  greater  things,  it  could  not  be 
easily  cast  aside,  and  education  he 
secured,  and  became  a  Messenger  for 
Christ,  whose  influence  has  been  felt 
in  all  the  western  half  of  the  state. 
But  for  that  sweet  ringing  school 
bell,  with  a  tone  that  carried  soul 
stirring  thoughts,  McLarty  might 
have  been  a  tired  tiller  of  the  soil, 
using  his  hands  alone.  Give  me  the 
choirch  bell,  the  chimes  if  possible; 
there  is  more  than  pride  in  such. 


THE  HUMAN  BODY 

There  is  a  slight  difference  in  the  length  of  all  human  beings'  legs. 
The  right  side  of  the  body  is  controlled  by  the  left  side  of  the  brain. 

The  average  human  body  has  about  3,500  square  inches  of  skin.  A 
human  body  weighing  140  pounds  gives  off  336  to  400  British  Thermal 
Units  per  hour  when  at  rest,  368  to  473  when  in  easy  action,  and  525 
to  735  when  at  hard  work. 

There  are  over  two  billion  pores  in  the  human  body  of  average  size. 

The  Adam's  apple  is  the  most  sensitive  part  of  the  human  body. 

The  speed  of  nerve  impulses  is  404  feet  per  second. 

In  water,  fat  persons  float  easier  than  lean  persons.  The  reason  is 
that  adipose  tissue  is  lighter  than  that  part  of  flesh  which  consists 
principally  of  muscle  without  fat. — Rutherfordton  News. 
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OLD  GLORY  CELEBRATES  BIRTHDAY 

(Selected) 


Old  Glory,  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  national  flags,  has  a  birthday  on 
June  14.  Our  flag  is  not  only  the 
most  beautiful  in  design,  but  it  is 
also  truly  representative  of  the  na- 
tion, for  in  its  blue  field  there  are  48 
glistening  stars,  signifying  each 
State  of  the  Union. 

More  than  a  century  and  a  half 
has  passed  since  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner  was  first  flung  to  the  breeze. 
Step  by  step  it  has  kept  pace  with 
the  forward  march  of  the  nation.  It 
stands  for  patriotism,  loyalty  and  fi- 
delity to  the  ideals  of  America. 

Long  before  Old  Glory  became  the 
symbol  of  our  great  nation,  there 
were  scores  of  flags,  representing  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  our  fore- 
fathers, Colonial  flags  show  anchors, 
beavers,  rattlesnakes,  pine  trees  and 
various  other  insignia.  Some  of  them 
bore  the  words,  'Hope,"  "Liberty,"  or 
"An  Appeal  to  Heaven."  A  favorite 
motto  beneath  the  rattlesnake  design 
was  "Don't  Tread  on  Me." 

The  first  flag  in  general  use  by 
the  colonists  consisted  of  13  stripes, 
alternate  red  and  white,  typifying 
the  thirteen  colonies,  with  a  union 
bearing  the  crosses  of  St  George  and 
St.  Andrew  combined,  and  signifying 
the  Mother  Country.  It  was  known 
as  the  Grand  Union  Flag,  sometimes 
called  the  Congress  Colors,  and  in 
addition  was  the  fi^st  Navy  ensign. 

Both  the  Carolinas  have  contribut- 
ed largely  to  the  flag  lore  of  the 
country.  The  famous  Gadsden  Flag, 
showing  the  coiled  rattlesnake  and 
the  words  "Don't  Tread  on  Me,"  was 
used  by  Commodore  Hopkins  as  his 
flag  when  he  led  the  first  American 


expedition  to  the  West  Indies,  where 
U.  S.  Marines  and  sailors  captured 
the  first  at  New  Providence  in 
March,  1776.  A  variant  of  this  flag, 
with  the  snake  spread  across  the 
thirteen  red  and  blue  stripes,  was 
the   South   Carolina   Navy  ensign. 

The  earliest  perfect  representation 
of  the  Grand  Union  Ensign  appears 
on  North  Carolina  currency  of  1776. 
That  State  was  the  first  to  authorize 
the  delegates  in  Congress  to  vote 
for  independence  in  the  same  year, 
and  latier  troops  from  North  Caro- 
lina took  part  in  many  battles  of  the 
Revolutionary   War. 

The  Grand  Union  flag  was  first 
hoisted  over  our  fleet  in  the  Delaware 
River  in  December,  1775,  and  was 
flown  to  the  breeze  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  when  the  Continental  Aamy 
came  into  existence  in  January,  1776. 
It  floated  over  forts  captured  by 
American  sailors  and  Marines  in  the 
Bahamas  in  March,  1776;  received  a 
salute  from  a  Dutch  fort  in  the  West 
Indies  in  November,  1776,  and  figur- 
ed  in   many   other   stirring   episodes. 

But  the  Grand  Union  flag  was 
never  formally  acknowledged  by  Con- 
gress. It  was  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
which  we  so  often  call  Old  Glory, 
that  was  destined  to  be  accorded 
that  honor  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  years  ago. 

Research  has  failed  to  prove  de- 
finitely just  who  designed  our  Na- 
tional Flag.  But  tradition  points  to 
Betsy  Ross  as  the  needlewoman  whose 
fingers  wrought  with  loving  care  the 
first  sample  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
which  was  almost  identical  with  the 
flag  as  we  know  it  today 
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Late  in  the  spring  of  1776  her  lit- 
tle shop  in  Philapelphia  was  visited 
by  some  distinguished  patrons.  A 
committee,  headed  by  George  Wash- 
ington, called  on  Mrs.  Ross  and  sub- 
mitted a  rough  design  of  a  new  type 
of  flag  in  which  stars  had  been  sub- 
stituted for  the  crosses  of  St.  George 
and  St.  Andrew.  The  committee 
was  of  the  opinion  that  the  stars 
should  be  six-pointed.  Mrs.  Ross 
showed  them  how  a  five-pointed  star 
could  be  made  by  one  snip  of  her 
scissors,  and  her  suggestion  was 
adopted. 

Unfortunately  no  record  of  this 
"first"  flag  has  been  preserved.  How- 
ever, Betsy  told  the  story  in  detail 
to  her  children  and  grand-children, 
and  her  descendants  vouch  for  the 
authenticity  of  the  historic  incident. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  Mrs. 
Ross  was  a  flag  maker  for  some 
sixty  years,  was  thrice  left  a  widow, 
and  lived  to  be  eighty-four  years  old. 

The  flag's  first  official  birthday 
was  on  June  14,  1777.  On  that  date 
Congress  resolved  "That  the  flag  of 
the  thirteen  United  States  be  thir- 
teen stripes,  alternate  red  and  white; 
that  the  union  be  13  stars,  white  in 
a  blue  field;  representing  a  new  con- 
stellation." 

Nobody  knows  just  when  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  were  first  displayed.  Of 
the  early  appearance  of  the  new 
flag,  there  are  many  accounts,  and 
a   variety   of   conflicting    claims. 

Soon  after  the  new  design  was  of- 
ficially adopted,  John  Paul  Jones  was 
at  Portsmouth,  N  H,,  preparing  to 
sail  abroad  on  the  Ranger.  One  na- 
val authority  wrote  that  the  young 
ladies  of  Portsmouth  "wrought  out 
of  their  own  mothers'  gowns  a  beau- 
tiful Star  Spangled  Banner,  which 
was  flown   to  the    breeze    in    Ports- 


mouth Harbor  on  July  4th,  1777." 

Avery's  history  records  that  an- 
other hastily  improvised  Stars  and 
Stripes  was  used  by  the  defenders 
of  Fort  Stanwix,  near  Rome,  N.  Y., 
on  August  3,  1777.  Captain  Swart- 
out  donated  his  cloak  for  the  blue 
field,  the  soldiers  gave  their  shirts 
for  the  white  stripes,  and  a  soldier's 
wife  contributed  her  petticoat  for 
the  red  stripes.  There  are  records 
to  show  that  the  Continental  treas.- 
ury  reimbursed  Captain  Swartout 
for  the  loss  of  his  cloak. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  first  went 
into  action  at  sea,  when  Captain 
Thomas  Thompson,  in  command  of 
the  Raleigh,  fired  a  broadside  of 
thirteen  guns  into  a  British  man-o'- 
war  on  September  4,  1777.  In  his 
report  of  the  incident  the  captain 
wrote  in  part:  "We  complimented 
them  with  a  gun  for  each  State,  a 
whole  broadside  into  their  hull.'" 

Many  Americans  will  recall  that 
the  first  salute  to  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  was  given  on  February  14, 
1778  by  France.  This  occurred  in 
Quilberon  Bay  on  the  French  Coast, 
when  the  Ranger,  under  John  Paul 
Jones,  was  saluted  by  the  French 
fleet  under  Admiral  La  Motte  Pic- 
quet. 

Old  Glory  first  floated  over  a  for- 
tress of  the  Old  World  when  Lieuten- 
ant O'Bannon  of  the  Marines  and 
Midshipman  Mann  of  the  Navy  at 
Derne,  Tripoli,  where  it  was  flung 
to  the  breeze  on  April  27,  1805. 

"By  the  dawn's  early  light"  on 
September  14,  1814,  Francis  Scott 
Key  saw  the  Star  Spangled  Banner 
still  waving  over  Fort  McHenry  and 
composed  the  song  which  is  now  the 
national   anthem. 

Both  the  flags  rais)ed  at  Tripoli 
and    at    Fort    McHenry    had  fifteen 
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stars  and  fifteen  stripes,  a  design 
that  remained  in  vogue  from  1795 
until  1818.  Then  Congress  author- 
ized the  return  of  the  flag  to  its  ori- 
ginal form  of  thirteen  stripes,  one 
star  being  added  for  each  State  en- 
tering the  union. 


The  little  home  of  Betsy  Ross  has 
remained         virtually  unchanged 

through  the  years.  Old  wood  cuts 
show  it  to  be  much  the  same  as  it 
was  in  Washington's  time.  It  is  now 
preserved  as  a  national  shrine. 


An  American  is  one  who  looks  up  to  nobody,  looks  down  upon  no- 
body, but  who  tries  to  keep  a  conscience  clean  enough  th&t  he  can  look 
everybody  in  the  face. — Thomas  R.  Marshall. 


AN  AMERICAN  IS  ONE 

(National  Observer) 


Who  not  only  shouts  "Old  Glory!" 
but  feels  it. 

Who  pursues  a  practical,  not  a 
passive,  democracy. 

Who  not  only  likes  to  thrive  with 
his  country,  but  is  ready  to  die  with 
it. 

Who  would  not  barter  its  tiniest 
blade  of  grass  for  the  wealth  of  a 
universe. 

Who  respects  its  institutions,  who 
does  not  deride  them. 

Who  has  the  courage  of  his  con- 
viction, not  the  acquiescence  of  his 
expediency. 

Who  believes  in  principle,  not  the 
stultification  of  it. 

Who  can  be  generally  sympathetic 
without  being  patronizing. 

Who  rocks  the  cradle  with  one 
hand  and  balances  his  books  with  the 
other. 

Who  is  childlike  with  you  in  suc- 
cess and  staunch  in  adversity. 

Who  loves  one  woman  and  honors 
all. 

Who  is  mild  with  the  simple,  but 


a  rock  with  the  sophisticated. 

Who  can  pat  a  puppy  that  bespat- 
tered  his   trousers. 

Who  is  square  with  himself,  and 
lenient  toward  ignorance. 

Who  is  fair  to  labor,  and  labors 
fairly. 

Who  is  humble  in  his  achievements, 
and  generous  with  his  praise. 

Who  can  be  a  stalwart  champion 
as  well  as  an  innocent  bystander. 

Who  believes  in  adequate  prepar- 
edness, and  will  cheerfully  dig  up 
his  share  when  the  bills  fall  due. 

Who  observes  the  intent;,  not  the 
letter,  of  the  law. 

Who  can  be  gallant  to  a  scrub- 
woman, and  indifferent  to  the  haugh- 
ty. 

Who  is  as  fastidious  about  his 
moral  shirt  cuffs  as  his  laundered 
linen. 

Who  tries  to  be  kind  to  every  race 
and  color  and  creed  because  he  has 
no  wish  to  draw  distinction  among 
those  who  will  serve  him  in  a  pinch. 
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RULES  OF  RESPECT  FOR  THE  FLAG 

(Lutheran  Boys  and  Girls) 


The  flag  should  never  be  festoon- 
ed. It  should  always  be  hung  flat  or 
open. 

The  flag  should  not  be  raised  be- 
fore sunrise,  and  should  be  lowered 
at  sunset.  It  should  not  be  display- 
ed upon  stormy  days,  nor  left  over- 
night. On  Memorial  Day  it  should 
be  displayed  at  half  mast  from  sun- 
rise until  noon,  when  it  should  be 
raised  to  full  staff,  where  it  should 
remain  until  sunset. 

Before  the  flag  is  half-staffed  or 
hauled  down,  it  should  always  be 
run  to  the  top  of  the  staff.  No  oth- 
er flag  should  be  hoisted  above  the 
American  flag,  except  the  white  tri- 
angle and  blue  cross  of  the  church 
pennant,  which  is  allowed  to  fly  at 
the  mast  head  above  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  when  religious  services  are 
in  progress  in  a  military  chapel  or 
aboard  a  ship  of  the  navy. 

When  the  flag  is  carried  with  oth- 
er flags  in  a  parade  it  should  claim 
the  place  of  honor  at  the  right  of 
the  other  flags. 

When  the  flag  is  passing  in  parade 
or  in  a  review,  a  spectator  should 
halt,  if  walking,  and  if  sitting  should 
arisfo  uncovered.  When  the  Ameri- 
can flag  is  displayed  with  that  of  an- 
other country,   o,r  the  banner   of   an 


organization,  it  should  always  be  at 
the  onlooker's  right.  When  the  flag 
is  hung  in  a  horizontal  position,  the 
starry  field  is  placed  in  the  upper 
left  as  one  faces  the  flag;  when  it 
is  hung  in  a  vertical  position  or  used 
as  an  altar  covering,  the  starry  field 
should  be  on  the  right. 

If  flags  of  a  foreign  country  are 
used  on  a  building,  the  American  flag 
must  also  be  used,  and  must  claim 
the  place  of  honor. 

The  man  who  is  in  uniform  salutes 
in  military  style  when  the  flag  goes 
by.  The  man  in  civilian  clothes 
takes  off  his  hat  with  his  right  hand 
and  places  it  against  the  left  shoul- 
der, standing  at  attention.  Women, 
too,  should  always  stand  at  attention. 

The  flag  should  not  be  sewed  in- 
to a  sofa  pillow  or  used  as  a  silk 
handkerchief.  It  should  not  be  worn 
as  a  costume  in  any  comical  way.  It 
should  not  be  used  in  fantastic  de- 
sign or  as  bunting.  It  should  not 
be  allowed  to  touch  the  ground,  even 
at  unveiling,  except  at  a  military 
burial,  when  it  is  placed  ovetr  the 
casket  and  buried  with  it.  It  should 
not  be  used  as  a  table  cloth.  Noth- 
ing but  the  Bible  should  rest  upon  it. 
It  should  not  be  draped  below  a  plat- 
form or  below  a  person  sitting. 


vjDo  what  you  feel  to  be  right ;  say  what  you  think  to  he   true ;  and 
leave  with  faith  the  consequences  to  God. — F.  W.  Robertson. 
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WHITE  HOUSE  OF  THE  CONFEDERACY 


By  Maude  Waddell 


The  heart  and  soul  of  an  indomi- 
table people  is  epitomized  in  the 
Confederate  museum  at  Richmond, 
the  White  House  of  a  brief-lived 
nation,  the  home  for  four  years  of 
Jefferson  Davis,  the  first  and  only 
president  of  the  Confederacy.  Here 
the  greatest  and  most  valuable  rel- 
ics of  the  southern  cause  are  stored, 
contributed  by  all  the  states  that 
cast  their  lot  with  the  south  in  the 
great  struggle  of  the  60's.  It  is  the 
open  sesame  to  all  who  loved  the 
south  and  the  cause  it  represents. 

The  executive  mansion  of  the 
southern  states,  which  has  since  be- 
come a  museum  with  an  unequaled 
collection  of  war  memorials,  is  just 
off  the  line  of  march  on  Richmond's 
gr  e  a  t  commercial  artery,  Broad 
street.  It  is  located  at  the  corner  of 
Twelfth  and  Clay  streets,  diagonally 
across  from  the  site  of  the  home  of 
Alexander  Stephens,  and  on  the  brow 
of  one  of  the  seven  hills  upon  which 
Richmond,  like  Rome  of  old  is  built. 

The  house,  which  is  one  if  the 
most  beautiful,  old  or  new,  in  the 
city,  was  constructed  by  Dr.  John 
Brockenbough  in  1818,  and  was  used 
as  a  private  residence  until  1861, 
when  Lewis  Crenshaw,  the  then 
owner,  transferred  it  to  the  city  of 
Richmond  for  the  use  of  the  Con- 
federate government.  The  city  fur- 
nished it  and  offered  it  to  President 
Davis,  but  he  declined  to  accept  so 
magnificent  a  gift.  The  Confederate 
government  then  rented  it  to  be 
used  as  the  executive  mansion  of  the 
Confederate   States   of  America. 

President  Davis  lived  in  this  house 
with  his  family  throughout  the  four 


years  of  the  war,  using  the  building 
both  in  a  private  and  official  capaci- 
ty. The  present  "Mississippi  Room" 
was  his  study,  in  which  he  often 
held  important  conferences  with  his 
great  leladers.  In  this  house,  in 
wThich  he  labored  under  the  increas- 
ingly heavy  burdens  of  the  cares  of 
state,  both  joys  and  sorrows  came 
to  him.  It  was  here  that  Winnie, 
his  cherished  daughter,  was  born, 
and  it  w^as  here  that  little  Joe  died 
from  the  effects  of  a  fall  from  the 
east  verandah.  This  house  remain- 
ed the  home  of  President  Davis  un- 
til the  evacuation  of  Richmond  by 
the   Confederate  forces. 

It  is  the  plan  at  present  of  those 
interested  in  the  museum — and  an 
excellent  plan  it  is — to  build  an  an- 
nex in  which  to  store  the  vast  col- 
lection of  valuable  Americana  there 
now,  and  to  furnish  the  residence  as 
far  as  possible  in  original  style, 
much  of  the  furnishings  used  by  Mr. 
Davis  and  his  family  being  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  Society  for  the 
Preservation  of  Virginia  Antiquities, 
and  the  missing1  pieces  necessary  to 
complete  the  arrangement  and  pro- 
vide an  exact  replica  of  the  interior 
as  it  appeared  during  the  occupancy 
of  it  by  the  southern  chieftain  being 
readily  obtained. 

The  house,  constructed  in  the  style 
made  famous  at  Charleston,  S.  C, 
has  its  end  to  the  street.  The  en- 
trance now  in  use  is  from  a  pillared 
doorway  from  Clay  street.  The  prin- 
cipal beauty  of  the  old  building,  and 
the  most  impressive  portion  of  it  is 
the  great  portico,  with  its  vast  Co- 
rinthian     columns     rising     to      the 
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height  of  three  stories,  which  opens 
upon  a  glassy  lawn.  Upon  this  lawn 
rests  the  propeller  shaft  of  the  fa- 
mous Confederate  cruiser  Merrimac, 
and  surrounding  it  in  manifold  loops 
is  the  anchor  chain  of  the  Cumber- 
land, a  massive  iron  piece  of  unbe- 
lievable length- 
Visitors  to  the  White  House  of  the 
Confederacy  are  many,  and  the 
charm  and  cordiality  with  which 
they  are  greeted  well  represents  the 
southern  spirit  that  hovers  about  the 
sacred  spot.  Miss  Susan  B.  Hani- 
son,  the  house  regent,  personally  re- 
ceives the  inquiring?  and,  in  a  soft- 
ly modulated  voice  and  a  drawl  that 
sounds  in  every  tone  the  Virginia 
note,  makes  the  stranger  welcome. 
Her  mind  is  a  storehouse  Of  infor- 
mation concerning  things  in  the  mu- 
seum and  the  plan  of  organization 
in  the  hearts  of  patriotic  southern 
women  who  were  inspired  to  assem- 
ble this  great  memorial. 

On  the  morning  of  April  3,  1865", 
Gen.  Godfrey  Weitzel,  in  command 
of  the  United  States  troops,  upon 
entering  the  city,  made  this  house 
his  headquarters.  It  was  thus  occu- 
pied by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment during  the  five  years  Virginia 
was  under  military  rule.  In  the  pre- 
sent "Georgia  Room"  a  day  or  two 
after  the  evacuation  Mr.  Davis  was 
received.  He  was  in  the  city  only 
a  few  hours.  When  at  last  the 
military  was  removed  and  the  build- 
ing vacated,  the  city  of  Richmond 
/again  took  possession.  It  was  used 
as  a  public  school  for  more  than  20 
years  War  had  left  its  imprint  on 
the  building,  and  the  constant  tread 
of  little  feet  during  the  intervening 
years  did  almost  as  much  damaare. 
It  was  with  great  distress  that  the 
people,   and  particularly   the  women, 


saw  the  "  White  House  of  the  Con- 
fereracy"  put  to  such  uses,  an  rap- 
idly falling  into  decay. 

A  mass  meeting  was  called  to  take 
steps  for  its  restoration  and  t0  save 
it  from  destruction.  A  society  was 
formed,  which  was  called  '  'The  Con- 
federate Memorial  Litearary  Socie- 
ty," whose  particular  aim  was  the 
preservation  of  this  historic  man- 
sion. The  first  act  of  this  society 
was  to  petition  the  city  of  Rich- 
mond to  place  the  building  in  its 
hands,  to  be  used  as  a  memorial  to 
President  Davis  and  a  museum  for 
the  housing  of  the  relics  of  those 
memorable  days  of  '61- '65. 

It  was  amazing  to  see  the  wide- 
spread enthusiasm  (aroused  by  the 
announcement  of  this  plan.  With  as 
little  delay  as  possible  the  city,  act- 
ing through  its  council  of  aldermen, 
m&de  out  the  deed  of  conveyance, 
which  was  promptly  ratified  by  the 
then  mayor  of  Richmond  J.  Taylor 
Ellerson.  But  there  were  still  some 
legal  points  to  be  considered.  An- 
other site  had  to  be  chosen  and  an 
adequate  school  house  constructed 
before  the  city  could  give  posses- 
sion. It  was,  however,  formally  turn- 
ed over  to  the  society  in  1899,  and 
accepted  by  the  society's  chairman, 
Col.  John  B.  Cary,  of  Richmond. 

The  property  was  at  that  time  in 
a  state  of  extreme  dilapidation.  But 
to  its  restoration  and  preservation 
the  society  had  pledged  itself.  To 
raise  the  needed  funds  it  was  de- 
cided to  hold  a  "Memorial  Bazaar" 
in  Richmond  for  the  joint  benefit  of 
the  proposed  museum  and  the  mon- 
ument to  the  private  soldier  and 
sailor.  All  through  the  south  the 
plan  for  the  memorial  and  bazaar 
was  heartily  endorsed.  Donations  of 
every  kind  began  to  pour  in.     Each 
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of  the  Confederate  states  was  repre- 
sented 'by  a  booth  carrying  the  name, 
shield  and  flag-  of  that  state.  The 
sum  realized  was  $31,400.  Half  of 
this  was  given  to  complete  the  monu- 
ment given  to  the  private  soldier  and 
sailor,  now  standing  on  Libby  Hill. 
The  other  half  went  to  the  museum. 

The  partition  walls  were  already 
of  brick,  and  the  whole  house  had 
been  strongly  and  well  built,  but  the 
entire  building  was  now  made  fire- 
proof and  every  other  precaution 
taken  for  its  safety.  In  every  par- 
ticular the  old  house  in  its  entirety 
was  preserved,  the  woodwork  re- 
placed by  iron  being  used  for  souve- 
nirs. It  was  declared  ready  for  oc- 
cupancy late  in  1895.  On  February 
22,  1896,  the  dedication  service  was 
held,  following  which  the  museum 
was  formally  thrown  open  to  the 
public.  The  then  governor,  Col. 
Charles  T.  O'Farrell,  and  staff,  was 
present  on  that  occasion.  The  open- 
ing prayer  was  delivered  by  the  ven- 
erable Confederate  chaplain,  Rev. 
Moses  D.  Hog-e,  D.  D.,  and  the  ora- 
tion was  by  Gen.  Bradley  T.  John- 
son, C.   S.  A. 

But  the  house  was  entirely  empty. 
Rapidly  the  memorials  were  gather- 
ed from  each  loyal  state  and  placed 
in  their  several  rooms.  From  start 
to  finish  the  work  has  been  a  free- 
will offering  to  a  beloved  cause.  The 
treasury  has  been  nearly  exhausted 
by  the  restoration  ,of  the  building. 
Current  expenses  were  met  only  by 
the  strictest  economy.  Nothing  in 
the  whole  museum  had  been  pur- 
chased except  in  the  case  of  the 
'''Chapman  Pictures,"  which  show 
the  wonderful  defense  of  Charleston, 
and  the  "Sheppard  Pictures,"  sav- 
ing in  detail  the  life  of  the  Confed- 
erate soldier.     The  purchase  of  these 


was  made  possible  by  the  libertality 
of  friends  throughout  the  southland. 
Each  is  the  work  of  an  eye  witness 
tb  the  scenes  they  depict. 

In  the  past  33  years  much  has 
been  accomplished.  The  museum  is 
free  from  debt  and  is  now  widely 
known.  The  society  is  a  self-perpet- 
uating body  and  is  established  on  a 
firm  financial  basis  through  an  ade- 
quate endownment  fund.  It  would 
be  quite  impossible  to  enumerate  all 
the  articles  of  interest  to  be  found 
here.  The  society  has  already  on 
its  "Roll  of  Honpr"  287  volumes, 
all  bound,  with  46,213  certified  rec- 
ords of  southern  heroes.  A  large 
number  of  the  personal  papers  of 
Jefferson  Davis  are  in  the  keeping  of 
the  society. 

In  1907  a  southern  historical  man- 
uscript commission  was  appointed 
and  authorized  to  solicit  the  gift  or 
loan  of  rare  books  and  papers  relat- 
ing to  the  War  Between  the  States. 
The  first  report  of  this  committee, 
"The  Calendar  of  Confederate  Pa- 
pers," has  been  published.  It  con- 
sists of  over  600  pages.  The  work 
of  cataloging  and  caring  for  the  pa- 
pers and  manuscripts  so  collected  is 
being  done  by  the  Solid  South  Room, 
a  room  which  is  maintained  by  the 
south  at  large  and  which  under- 
takes that  laibor  not  distinctly  with- 
in the  province  of  any  particular 
state.  The  United  States  govern- 
ment is  already  making  use  of  these 
southern  reobrds. 

F1p|°:s  adorn  the  walls  of  the  rooms 
ov-prvwhere  —  war-torn,  bullet-rent 
flags — flags  beautiful  to  the  eye  of 
every  reverent  beholder.  And  there 
are  cases  and  cases  of  slacred  relics 
all  carefully  labeled,  but  so  great  in 
number  that  one  feels  that  here  is 
the  whole   history  of  the   south  pre- 
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sented  in  this  one  building.  Each 
state  that  was  a  part  of  the  South- 
ern Confederacy  has  its  own  room. 
There  is  the  magnificent  Virginia 
room  on  the  first  floor  and  the  splen- 
did oil  paintings  there,  including  a 
fine,  life-size  portrait  of  Mrs.  Davis. 
And  there  is  the  sword  of  Robert  E. 
Lee.  Up  the  winding  stairway  the 
sunlight  pours  through  stained  glass 
windows  and  illuminates  the  heroic 
figure  of  the  beautiful  boy,  Sam 
Davis,  and  points  the  way  to  that 
boy's  native  Tennessee's  collection. 
In  the  North  Carolina  Room  is  the 
great  Stonewall  Jackson  collection, 
with  his  sword,  pistol,  epaulets, 
his  cap  and  spurs  are  missing,  for 
these  are  necessarily  in  the  Virginia 
Room.  But  right  above  the  mantel 
is  hung  a  life-size  oil  painting  of 
the  state's  great  war  governor,  Zeb- 
ulon  Baird  Vance,  and  crowding  the 
walls  on  every  side  are  the  state's 
Contribution  to  the  Lost  Cause. 

At  the  head  of  a  long  line  of  por- 
traits on  the  eastern  wall  hangs  a 
handsome  painting  of  Brig.  Gen. 
Rufus  Barringer,  presented  by  his 
sons,  Paul  B.  Barringer  and  Ormond 
L.  Barringer,  of  Charlotte.  Close  at 
hand  is  the  saddle  of  the  state's 
pride,  Gen.  D.  H.  Hill,  given  by  Mrs. 
Hill.  On  leaf  10  of  the  great  re- 
volving bookcase  is  an  account  of 
the  city  of  Charlotte  as  a  city  of 
refuge.  Here  may  be  found  a  brief 
history  of  North  Carolina's  war  re- 
cord— 115,360  v  o  te  r  s  contributed 
125,000  soldiers  to  the  southern 
cause,  of  whom  14,522  were  killed 
and  21,601  died.  North  Carolina  is 
emblazoned  as  the  "First  at  Bethel, 
farthest  at  Gettysburg,  last  at  Ap- 
pomattox." The  copy  of  this  record 
was  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Armistead 
Jones. 


One  looking  for  signs  of  sentiment 
will  find  many  in  this  house.  For 
instance,  here  is  the  print  of  a  ba- 
by's foot,  roughly  drawn  on  a  piece 
of  paper  and  sent  to  the  father  at 
the  front.  The  father  was  found 
dead,  with  the  footprint  sketch  in 
his  haversack.  Here  is  the  daguer- 
rotype  of  a  girl,  apparently  about 
16  years  old,  also  found  in  a  haver- 
sack— but  this  time  in  that  of  a 
slain  federal  soldier.  Her  wistful 
glance  still  appeals. 

The  museum  has  a  wealth  of  por- 
traits. Almost  every  one  of  the 
southern  chieftains  is  represented. 
Assuredly  it  was  a  war  fought  by 
boys.  Their  pictures  look  down  from 
the  museum  walls,  where  a  grim  line 
or  two  records  their  death  in  battle 
—killed  at  17,  18  or  20.  Portraits  of 
the  great  southern  leaders  are  nu- 
merous and  well  done.  In  one  cor- 
ner of  the  Virginia  Room  hangs  a 
likeness  of  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  the  cav- 
alry leader,  with  so  many  hair- 
breadth  escapes  t/o   his  credit. 

It  is  a  challenging  fjaee  that  looks 
from  the  Stuart  frame.  The  hair  is 
dark,  almost  black,  and  the  beard 
tends  to  red.  In  the  midst  of  his 
beard  appears  a  long,  commanding 
nose,  and  above  is  a  pair  of  gray,  al- 
most blue  eyes.  The  museum  pre- 
serves his  famous  plumed  hat  and  a 
pair  of  big  cavalry  boots  he  once 
wore.  His  portrait  shows  him  wear- 
ing the  plumed  hat,  the  brim  turned 
up  on  one  side  where  the  plume 
might  romantically  wave.  Once  it 
was  shot  from  his  hat,  much  to  the 
general's  chagrin.  But  today  it  is 
in  place.  This  man  who  gained  so 
much  celebrity  was  but  31  when 
killed. 

In  the  Virginia  Room  is  the  uni- 
form   and    sword    worn   by     General 
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Lee  at  Appomattox.  There  is  Stone- 
wall Jackson's  cap  as  well — a  poor 
cap  n^ade  of  black  cloth — not  at  all 
the  sort  of  headgear  one  would  have 
imagined  him  to  have  worn.  And 
here  is  the  hat  of  A-  P.  Hill,  so 
pierced  by  bullet  holes  as  to  arouse 
wonder  how  the  head  beneath  it  ever 
escaped. 

The  uniform  of  many  officers  give 
a  new  comprehension  of  how  fine  a 
show  the  Confederate  leaders  made. 
There  are  gray,  knee-length  coats, 
having  a  touch  of  red  on  the  collars 
and  sometimes  on  the  cuffs,  and  not 
a  little  gold  lace.  It  is  a  little  start- 
ling to  see  that  many  of  the  coats 
bear  brass  buttons  showing  the 
United  States  coat  >of  arms.  Buttons 
of  the  Confederacy  had  been  stamp- 
ed in  Europe  to  some  extent  during 
the  first  year  or  two  of  the  strife, 
but  these  soon  gave  out — and  men 
and  leaders  turned  to  the  garments 
of  fallen  federal  soldiers. 

War  m  'til  otill  had  about  it  some 
aspect  of  gallantry.  Several  gray 
coats  have  attached  to  them  the  red 
sashes  Worn  by  their  owners.     This 


blending  of  gold  cord,  gray  coat  and 
red  sash  calls  up  something  of  the 
picturesqueness  that  was.  Bravest 
of  all  the  brave  coats  was  that  worn 
by  Morgan,  the  raider,  of  Kentucky 
fame.  In  the  Kentucky  Room  mlay 
be  seen  his  christening  robe  of  em- 
broidered silk,  and  nearby  is  the 
silver-mounted  saddle  he  rode  on 
many  excursions  into  Ohio.  His  uni- 
form is  of  finest  fabric,  unlike  the 
common  stuff  of  neighbroing  coats. 
His  pair  of  pistols  might  have  be- 
longed to  some  princely  duelist,  his 
white  gloves  with  long  guantlets  sug- 
gest nothing  else  than  medieval  ro- 
mance. He,  too,  wore  a  red  sash,  and 
the  picture  on  the  wall  shows  his  hat 
brim  turned  up  at  the  side.  Be- 
neath the  brim  appears  a  fine,  poet- 
ic face,  with  a  black,  well-trimmed 
beard. 

This  museum  is  the  very  soul  of 
the  great  south  It  has  made  possi- 
ble for  the  whole  nation  to  compre- 
hend and  render  honor  to  the  men 
whose  heroic  struggle  is  so  well  typi- 
fied here. 


GENERAL  LEE,  COLLEGE  PRESIDENT 

(Selected) 


When  General  Robert  E.  Lee 
walked  out  of  the  room  at  Appo- 
mattox, on  April  9,  1865,  after  his 
surrender  to  General  Ulysses  S. 
Grant,  he  turned  his  back  on  forty 
years  of  army  life  and  was — at  the 
age  of  fifty-eight — a  man  without  a 
job.  His  family  was  scattered;  his 
family  home,  Arlington,  seized  by 
the  Fereral  Government;  his  wife 
an     invalid;     his     fortune     depleted; 


and  himself  the  defeated  leader  of 
a  lost  cause,  a  paroled  prisoner,  and 
the  idol  of  the  South. 

And  for  too  many  Americans  he 
passes  out  of  the  picture  right  there. 
Relatively  few  know  that  within 
less  than  four  months  he  was  elect- 
ed presidend  of  Washington  College; 
that  in  reality  his  most  genuinely 
constructive  public  service  was  per- 
formed in  that  capacity  for  the  re- 
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maining  five  years  of  his  life;  that 
his  achievements  as  a  college 
president  vie  with  his  military  re- 
cord; and  that  Washington  and 
Lee  University  memorializes  in  its 
name  not  only  the  generosity  of 
George  Washington,  who  first  en- 
dowed it,  but  also  the  administra- 
tive genius  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  who 
made  of  this  venerable  but  war- 
wrecked  and  bankrupt  college  one  of 
the  most  progressive  institutions  of 
his  day. 

Following  the  surrender,  General 
Lee  spent  some  weeks  in  Richmond 
with  his  wife  and  daughters,  being 
now  a  private  citizen  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life.  For  him  the  war 
was  over;  the  questions  at  issue  had 
been  decided.  He  had  no  sympathy 
with  those  who  sought  to  continue 
the  conflict  in  remote  regions  of  the 
South.  In  a  voluminous  correspond- 
ence, he  began  at  once  to  urge  upon 
his  fellow  countrymen  the  virtues 
of  patience,  forgiveness,  loyalty  and 
industry.  To  Governor  John  Letch- 
er, the  "War  Governor"  of  Virgin- 
ia, he  wrote,  on  August  8,  1865,  the 
following : 

"All  should  unite  in  honest  ef- 
forts to  obliterate  the  effects  of  the 
war  and  to  restore  the  blessings  of 
peace.  They  should  remain,  if  pos- 
sible, in  the  country;  promote  har- 
mony and  good  feeling;  qualify 
themselves  to  vote;  and  elect  to  the 
stiate  and  general  legislature  wise 
and  patriotic  men,  who  will  devote 
their  abilities  to  the  interests  of  the 
country  and  the  healing  of  all  dis- 
sensions. I  have  invariably  recom- 
mended this  course  since  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities,  and  have  endeav- 
ed  to  practice  it  myself   ..." 

Many  were  attracted  by  the  de- 
cree    of    the     Emperor    of     Mexico, 


which  encouraged  emigration  to  that 
country;  but  those  who  sought  Gen- 
eral Lee's  counsel  in  the  niatter  re- 
ceived prompt  and  positive  advice  to 
stay  and  abide  the  fortunes  of  their 
states.  With  stout  and  farseeing 
faith,  he  believed  that  the  country 
Avould  in  time  be  restored  to  lasting 
prosperity. 

Swift  upon  the  close  of  hostilities 
came  offers  to  him  of  houses,  lands, 
money,  and  positions  of  prominence 
in  business.  An  English  nobleman 
wished  to  give  him  a  country  seat 
in  England  and  an  (annuity  of  3,000 
pounds  (about  $15,000)  for  life. 
From  Egypt  came  the  offer  of  com- 
mand of  the  Egyptian  armies,  with 
high  political  rank.  One  large  cor- 
poration offered  him  its  presidency 
at  an  annual  salary  of  $10,000.  Re- 
plying to  this  firm  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  business  concerned, 
he  was  /assured  that  the  use  of  his 
name  would  suffice ;  but  in  his  letter 
of  refusal  he  stated  that  his  name 
was  not  for  sale.  Morever,  he  de- 
clined the  vice-chancellorship  of  the 
University  of  the  South  and  like- 
wise a  place  in  the  University  of 
Virginia.  Weary,  he  sought  no  sine- 
cure; homeless,  he  accepted  no 
bounty;  poor,  he  would  not  sell  his 
name. 

And  then,  quite  unexpectedly,  in 
August,  1865  he  accepted  the  presi- 
dency of  Washington  College — a 
small,  war-ravished  college  at  Lex- 
ington, Virginia — at  a  salary  of  $1,- 
500  a  year. 

What  is  now  Washington  and 
Lee  University  began  as  an  academy 
in  1749,  and  after  changes  in  location 
and  in  cirriculum  became  Washing- 
ton College  in  1812.  By  June,  1864, 
the  college  had  dwindled  to  little 
more     than     a     preparatory     school, 
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when  General  Hunter's  Union  troops 
so  damaged  buildings  and  equipment 
that  school  work  of  any  sort  became 
practically   impossible. 

A  year  later,  however,  on  June  21, 
1865,  the  trustees  met,  and  with 
heroic  courage  passed  a  resolution 
''that  the  exercises  of  the  college 
will  be  resumed  on  the  — clay  of  Sep- 
tember, 1865,  and  that  the  Board 
of  Trustees  will,  at  its  adjourned 
meeting  on  the  first  Thursday  in 
August  next,  proceed  to  the  election 
of  a  president  of  the  institution." 
Accordingly,  on  the  following  Aug- 
ust 4,  they  met,  in  great  distress  of 
the  condition  of  the  college  build- 
ing. As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of 
the  college  buildings  were  still  oc- 
cupied  by   the   Federal   troops. 

At  this  meeting  the  committee  on 
finance  was  authorized  to  borrow 
$5,600  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  pro- 
fessors and  other  items,  and  $2,000 
to  repair  buildings.  In  view  of  later 
events,  much  interest  attaches  to 
the  resolution  "That  the  salary  of 
the  President  be,  and  the  same  here- 
by is  increased  to,  $1,500."  So 
much  to  show  the  condition  of  the 
college  plant   and   finances. 

Butt  the  most  momentous  action 
of  the  board  at  this  session  was  the 
election  of  a  president  of  the  col- 
lege. After  sevelral  men  had  been 
nominated  and  their  qualifications 
discussed,  and  when  the  board  seem- 
ed to  be  about  ready  to  take  a  vote, 
one  of  their  number,  Colonel  Boli- 
var Christian,  arose  and  rather  hesi- 
tatingly told  them  of  a  remark 
which  a  frend  of  his  had  heard  from 
Miss  Mary  Lee.  the  daughter  of 
General  Robert  E.  Lee  to  the  effect 
that  the  Southern  people  seemed 
willing  and  ready  to  offer  her  fath- 
er    anything     he     needed    except    a 


chance  to  earn  a  living  for  his  fami- 
ly and  himself.  Colonel  Christian 
was  soon  persuaded  to  make  the 
nomination,  other  names  Avere 
promptly  Avithdrawn,  and  General 
Lee  was  unanimously  elected. 

Judge  Brockenbrough,  president  of 
the  board,  a  .large  courtly  gentleman 
and  an  eloquent  speaker,  was  asked 
to  see  Genral  Lee  in  person  and  to 
urge  the  position  upon  him.  The 
judge  called  attention  to  his  shab- 
by suit  and  his  lack  of  money;  but 
friends  aided.  So  Judge  Brocken- 
brough, wearing  a  borrowed  suit  of 
clothes  and  traveling  on  borrowed 
money,  AVent  to  General  Lee  and  of- 
fered him  the  presidency  of  this 
destitute  college,  Avhose  faculty  con- 
sisted of  four  persons  and  Avhose 
prospective  students  were  estimated 
by  the  faculty  to  be  tAA'enty-two  in 
number. 

He  had  indicated  to  the  trustees 
that  he  preferred  an  informal  inau- 
guration; therefore,  a  proposed  pro- 
gram consisting  of  band  music,  a 
procession,  and  speeches  Avas  given 
up,  to  the  disappointment  of  many. 
He  Avas  installed  as  president  on  the 
morning  of  October  2,  at  nine  o'clock, 
in  <a  recitation  room  of  the  college, 
before  a  small  group  made  up  of  fa- 
culty, students,  the  ministers  of  the 
town,  and  tAvo  civil  officials.  The 
brief  ceremony  included  prayer,  re- 
marks by  Judge  Brockenbrough,  the 
administration  of  the  oath  of  office, 
the  signing  of  the  oath,  the  presen- 
tation of  the  keys  of  the  college, 
and   congratulatory  hand-shaking. 

Like  any  good  college  president, 
General  Lee  attracted  gifts  to  his 
institution;  $15,000  from  Cyrus  Mc- 
Cormick,  on  Avhose  near-by  farm 
the  reaper  had  been  invented;  oth- 
er sums   of  money;  gifts    of    books 
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for  the  library,  etc. 

The  physical  plant  enhanced ;  trees 
were  planted,  walks  laid,  a  new 
chapel  built,  homes  constructed  for 
the  faculty,  including  one  for  the 
president. 

The  enrollment  grew  in  numbers 
fifty-two  at  the  time  of  his  inaugu- 
ration to  more  than  four  hundred, 
two  thirds  of  whom  were  frctai  out- 
side the  state  of  Virginia.  The  teach- 
ing and  administrative  staff  increas- 
ed from  six  to  more  than  a  score ; 
the  institution  itself  from  a  small 
classical  college  to  the  proportions 
6f  a  university — with  an  Engineer- 
ing and  a  Law  School  operating'  in 
addition  to  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts,  and  projected  Schools  of  Agri- 
culture, of  Commerce,  and  of  Jour- 
nalism. 

In  January,  1869,  he  sent  to  the 
trustees  a  set  of  recommendations 
that  marked  him  as  nearly  a  gen- 
eration ahead  of  his  time.  He  ad- 
vocated an  extension  of  the  scienti- 
fic and  practical  departments  of  the 
eollege  by  the  establishment  of  new 
departments  of  Agriculture,  of  Com- 
merce, and  of  Applied  Chemistry; 
a  more  complete  development  of  the 
Engineering  School,  so  that  riot  on- 
ly Civil  and  Mining  but  Mechanical 
courses  should  be  taught;  and  also 
the  opening  of  a  farm  and  work- 
shops in  connection  with  the  instruc- 
tion in  Agriculture,  Industrial  Me- 
chanics, and  Practical  Chemistry. 
His  report  to  the  trustees  shows 
his  grasp  of  the  needs  of  the  day. 
He  says,  "These  new  departments 
are  believed  to  be  needed  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  country. 
Ajgrieulture  is  at  present  the  most 
important  interest  of  the  Southern 
people,  and  must  continue  so  for 
years  to  come.     Similar  schools  have 


been  found  useful  elsewhere  and 
the  absence  of  any  such  in  our  state 
furnishes  an  additional  argument 
for   its    organization." 

But  his  plan  for  a  School  of  Com- 
merce of  collegiate  grade  is  most 
striking.  There  was  already  in  the 
preparatory  department  of  Washing- 
ton College  a  business  school  teach- 
ing penmanship  and  bookkeeping,  so 
that  he  clearly  had  in  mind  some- 
thing much  mpre  advanced.  He  says, 
"In  recommending  a  commercial 
school,  it  is  proposed  not  merely  to 
give  instruction  in  bookkeeping  and 
the  forms  and  details  of  business, 
but  to  teach  the  principles  of  com- 
mercial economy,  trade,  and  mer- 
cantile law.  Such  a  school  may 
with  great  advantage  be  added  to 
the  schools  of  the  college,  ias  many 
students  may  by  its  means  prepare 
themselves  for  business  pursuits, 
while  obtaining  such  scientific  and 
literary  culture  in  the  other  schools 
as  time  and  opportunity  may  allow. " 
Now,  when  one  takes  into  consid- 
eration the  fact  that  schools  of  com- 
merce of  collegiate  grade  are  a  com- 
paratively recent  development,  having 
experienced  their  largest  jgrowth  in 
the  last  fifteen,  years;  that  the  old- 
est collegiate  school  of  business  in 
this  country  is  the  Wharton  School, 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  started  in  1881;  and  that 
there  were  hardly  any  other  before 
1900,  some  idea  may  be  gained  of 
the  vision  that  formulated  this  plan 
for  such  a  school. 

The  present-day  curriculum  in  the 
university  school  of  commerce  or 
business  is  commonly  organized 
around  the  four  functions  of  busi- 
ness: finance,  production,  account- 
ing, and  distribution  or  sales.  Com- 
parison   of     the     suggested    program 
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with  the  modern  disclosures  in  the 
former  the  essence  of  what  we  now 
teach — so  far  as  literature  or  teach- 
ing material  was  then  developed — 
with  the  sole  exception  of  distribu- 
tion— sales,  marketing,  and  advertis- 
ing. 

Two  months  later,  in  March,  1869, 
he  sent  to  the  trustees  another  re- 
port which  was  indeed  epoch-mak- 
ing. He  advocated  '''the  institution 
of  fifty  scholarships  for  young  men 
proposing  to  make  printing  or  juor- 
nalism  their  profession;  the  arrange- 
ment of  plans  to  provide  for  their 
practical  instruction  ..."  The 
board,  in  extra  session,  on  March  30, 
1869,  took  action  providing  for  ap- 
pointment "to  scholarships  not  to 
exceed  50  in  number,  young  men  in- 
tending to  make  practical  printing 
and  journalism  their  business  in  life, 
such  scholarships  to  be  free  from 
tuition  and  college  fees,  on  condition 
that  when  required  by  the  flaculty, 
they  shall  perform  such  disciplinary 
duties  as  may  be  assigned  them  in 
the  printing  office,  or  in  other  posi- 
tions in  the  line  of  their  profession 
for  a  time  equal  to  one  hour  in  each 
working  day."  Three  months  later 
the  trustees  reported  that  "a  limit- 
ed number  of  boys  can  receive  in- 
struction in  the  printing  office  of 
Messrs.  Lafferty  &  Co.,  without 
charge  or  cost  to  the  college."  The 
Lexington  Gazette,  the  local  news- 
paper, was  printed  by  Lafferty  & 
Company. 

Moreover,  to  make  the  project  ef- 
fective, the  editor  of  the  Lexington 
Gazette  was  soon  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  to  supervise  the 
instruction   in   journalism. 

Here  then  was  what  a  bulletin  of 
the  United   States  Bureau  of  Educa- 


tion characterizes  as  "the  first  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  an  institution 
of  higher  education  to  add  techni- 
cal instuction  in  journalism  to  the 
curriculum.' ' 

During  the  year  1869-'70,  his  last, 
he  was  in  poor  health);  and  as  a 
qonsequence  spent  much  time  away 
from  Lexington,  though  present  for 
commencement.  There  is  little  of 
striking  interest  in  the  minutes  of 
the  trustees  for  the  year.  At  the 
close  of  the  year,  the  preparatory 
school  was  discontinued;  and  the 
Law  School,  conducted  by  Judge 
Brockenbrough,  which  had  been  af- 
filiated with  the  college  during  Gen- 
eral Lee's  presidency,  was  teken 
over  as  the  School  of  Law  of  Wash- 
ington College.  In  a  tender  resolu- 
tion of  sympathy,  the  board  author- 
ized the  rector  "to  convey  to  Mrs- 
Lee  the  use  of  the  President's  house 
for  life,  and  $3,000  a  year  for  the 
term  of  her  natural  life."  This* 
President  Lee  courteously  but  firm- 
ly declined,  saying  "I  am  unwilling 
that  my  family  should  become  a 
tax  to  the  college,  but  desire  that 
all  its  funds  should  be  devoted  to 
the  purpose  of  education." 

General  Lee's  dealings  with  stu- 
dents and  members  of  the  faculty 
show  his  tact  and  his  quick  person- 
al interest  in  those  about  him.  His 
handsome  appearance,  quiet  dignity, 
and  kindly  manner  enddared  him  to 
all;  while  there  was  a  reserve  that 
made  familiarity  impossible.  Though 
all  students  were  required  to  report 
to  his  office  first,  upon  coming  to  the 
college,  those  who  came  in  awe  of 
the  great  warrior  soon  found  them- 
selves at  ease  under  the  influence  of 
his  paternal  kindness. 

One    student     say,     "I     remember 
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.  .  .  that  he  always  recognized  us 
boys  when  he  met  us,  on  his  strolls 
through  the  town  or  on  the  grounds 
of  the  college,  and  called  us  all  by 
name.  It  seemed  remarkable  to  me 
that  he  was  able  to  remember  our 
faces  and  names  among  as  many  as 
four  hundred   and   ten   students." 

Promptly  at  eight  'clock  every 
morning  he  was  in  his  office,  remain- 
ing until  one  or  two  in  the  after- 
noon. His  signature  was  on  all  the 
monthly  reports  sent  to  parents; 
and  he  frequently  wrote  them  per- 
sonal letters  concerning  their  sons — 
letters  that  show  evidences  of  a  kind- 
ly consideration  for  which  any  pa- 
rent would  be  grateful. 

In  his  discipline  of  students,  Pres- 
ident Lee  might  have  been  expected 
to  exericse  a  military  severity  un- 
der an  elaborate  code  of  regulations, 
in  view  of  his  own  military  training 
and  his  forty  years  of  army  life. 
HoAvever,  on  this  subject,  Professor 
Joynes,  a  colleague,  says: 

"In  his  construction  of  college 
rules,  and  in  his  dealings  with  ac- 
tions generally,  he  was  most  liber- 
al; but  in  his  estimate  of  motives, 
and  in  the  requirements  of  princi- 
ple and  honor,  he  vsfas  exacting  to 
the  last  degree.  Youthful  indiscre- 
tion found  in  him  the  most  lenient 
of  judges,  but  falsehood  or  mean- 
ness had  no  toleration  with  him.  He 
looked  rather  to  the  principles  of 
good  conduct  than  to  mere  outward 
acts. ' ' 

When  a  student  in  registering 
asked  for  a  copy  of  the  rules,  Gen- 
eral Lee  said,  "Young  gentleman, 
we  have  no  printed  rules.  We  have 
but  one  rule  here,  and  it  is  that  ev- 
ery student  must  'be  a  gentleman." 

There  was  no  unexcused  absences. 
One   student   who   had    been    absent 


was  summoned  to  the  office.  He  of- 
fered several  excuses,  only  to  be 
halted  with  the  words,  "  Stop !  One 
good   reason   should   be   sufficient." 

Idleness  he  regarded  as  not  mere- 
ly a  negative  but  a  positive  vice. 
Concerning  one  idle  student,  "He  is 
a  very  quiet,  orderly  young  man, 
but  seems  very  careful  not  to  injure 
the  health  of  his  father's  son.  Now, 
I  do  not  want  our  young  men  really 
to  injure  their  he(alth;  but  I  wish 
them  to  come  as  near  to  it  as  pos- 
sible." 

At  least  twice  during  his  admin- 
istration he  quelled  mobs  in  Lexing- 
ton that  were  about  to  take  human 
life.  On  both  occasions  he  did  so 
not  by  speeches  to  the  crowd,  but 
by  passing  about  quietly  among 
them  and  urgiqg  that  the  law  be  al- 
lowed to  take  its  course.  He  was 
constantly  alert  to  prevent  indis- 
cretions that  might  obloquy  upon 
the  community,  for  he  Well  knew 
that  there  were  misguided  North- 
ern zealots  "who  would  fasten  blame 
for  any  local  disturbance  upon  the 
college,    seeking    t0    humiliate    him. 

Now  and  then  students  engaged 
in  noisy  evening  demonstrations, 
called  "callithumps."  Preparations 
in  progress  for  a  big  one  were  dis- 
continued when  the  boys  found  on 
the  bulletin  board  la  notice  some- 
thing like  this:  "The  young  gentle- 
men will  please  not  make  any  un- 
usual noise  tonight,  as  there  are 
quite  a  number  of  sick  people  in 
town. — R.  E.  Lee."  Thus  he  ap- 
pealed to  their  sympathy  instead  of 
issuing  a  curt  order. 

When  a  young  man  was  found  to 
be  living  in  the  Lexington  Hotel 
contrary  to  regulations,  he  was  call- 
to  the  office,  kindly  received,  gently 
reminded    that   his   marks   were   not 
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so  good  as  usual,  and  told  to  move 
out  of  the  hotel.  In  closing  the  in- 
terview, the  general  took  out  one  of 
his  photographs,  signed  it,  and  gave 
it   to   the   surprised   boy. 

But  he  could  be  stern.  Upon 
learning  that  some  Southern  stu- 
dents were  publicly  reviling  a  small 
gr\)-up  of  their  fellows  from  the 
North,  the  president  sent  for  them, 
denounced  their  cowardice,  and.  gave 
them  notice  to  leave  college. 

The  Christmas  recess  was  but  a 
single  day.  One  year  the  students 
asked  for  a  longer  period,  but  were 
refused ;  whereupon  they  drew  up  a 
paper  pledging  themselves  not  to  at- 
tend classes  during  the  interval  be- 
tween Christmas  and  New  Year's. 
The  general  heard  of  it  and  remark- 
ed t0  a  group  that  any  man  Avhose 
name  Avas  found  on  that  paper 
would  be  summ(arily  dismissed;  and 
that  if  all  signed  it,  he  would  lock 
up  the  college  and  put  the  keys  in 
his  pocket.  And  one  young  man  re- 
cords that,  upon  hearing  the  penal- 
ty, he  ran  all  the  way  from  his  room 
— more  than  a  mile — to  rescue  his 
name  from  the  paper;  but  the  docu- 
ment had  disappeared. 

The  first  pronouncement  of  the 
honor  system  governing  the  conduct 
of  students  is  found  in  the  cata- 
logue for  the  years  1867-'68;  "The 
discipline  has  been  placed  upon  that 
basis  on  which  it  is  believed  experi- 
ence has  shown  it  can  be  most  safe- 
ly trusted,  upon  the  honor  and  self- 
respect  of  the  students  themselves." 
The  honor  system  to  this  clay  in 
Washington  and  Lee  University  is 
one  of  the  notably  effective  fea- 
tures of  student  life. 

General  Lee  was  a  devout  mem- 
ber of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  he 
had   an   abiding  interest  in   the  reli- 


gious life  of  the  students.  The  first 
new  building  erected  during  his  ad- 
ministration was  a  college  chapel,  in 
which  he  rarely  missed  the  daily 
morning  service.  Once  when  a  col- 
league, noticing  that  he  was  deeply 
affected  as  they  left  the  chapel  ser- 
vice, inquired  what  was  the  matter, 
the  president  replied,  "I  Was  think- 
ing of  my  responsibility  to  Almighty 
God  fjor  these  hundreds  of  young 
men." 

In  these  closing  years,  family  life 
in -the  president's  house  was  simple, 
quiet  and  charming.  His  wife, 
though  an  invalid,  took  great  inter- 
est in  his  work  and  enjoyed  with 
him  the  gatherings  of  young  peo- 
ple in  their  home.  The  list  of  books 
that  he  drew  from  the  library  is  re- 
latively short,  and  his  letters  show 
that  he  refrained  from  reading 
h/ooks  about  the  war.  He  kept  up  by 
hand  a  voluminous  correspondence. 
His  daily  recreation  was  riding  on 
Traveler,   his  old   war   horse. 

He  avoided  rather  than  sought 
attention  from  the  public;  refus- 
ing invitations  to  visit  other 
cities,  declining  gifts  or  diverting 
them  to  the  college  endowment, 
turning  aside  offers  of  lucrative  po- 
sitions which  continued  to  come  to 
him.  He  firmly  denied  his  friends 
the  privilege  of  nominating  him  for 
the  governorship  of  Virginia.  When 
orators  addressing  college  audiences 
lauded  his  military  (achievements,  he 
rebuked  them  on  the  ground  that 
any  such  references  kept  alive  the 
"war  spirit.  On  the  rare  occasions 
when  he  spoke  in  public,  the  state- 
ments that  he  made  were  simple  and 
direct. 

General  Lee's  abilities  as  a  college 
prQsir1er^  have  not  been  duly  recosr- 
nized.      He   ranks   with    the   greatest 
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that  America  has  produced.  Great 
in  his  vision  of  the  importance  of 
education  to  the  South;  great  in  his 
courage  to  undertake  the  toil  of  re- 
building a  war-ravished  college; 
great  in  his  influence  upon  the  youth 
under  his  charge ;  great  in  his  dar- 
ing to  revamp  the  curriculum  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  day;  great  in 
the  new  projects  he  initiated. 

He  found  in  Washington  College 
an  institutibn  which  was  a  literal 
wreck — and  left  it  in  good  repair 
with  additional  buildings  to  grace  a 
well-ordered  campus.  He  found  four 
teachers  and  left  a  faculty  of  twen- 
ty-two, with  several  administrative 
officers.  He  found  a  miscellaneous 
group  of  fifty-two  students,  and  saw 
the  number  grow  to  a  well-organized, 
well-classified  student  body  of  over 
four  hundred.  He  doubled  the  li- 
brary land  increased  the  endownment. 
He    found    a    small    classical    college 


with  a  rigidly  prescribed  curriculum, 
and  left  a  university  with  a  flexible 
and  diversified  program  of  study. 
To  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  be 
added  what  is  now  the  School  of  Ap- 
plied Science  or  Engineering,  and 
the  School  of  Law;  and  he  propos- 
ed a  School  of  Agriculture,  and  a 
School  of  Commerce. 

He  died  October  12,  1870;  and  in 
partial  recognition  of  his  vision  and 
leadership,  his  name  was  added  to 
that  of  the  man  who  first  endowed 
the  college,  and  the  institution  be- 
came Washington  and  Lee  Univer- 
sity. 

General  Lee  placed  the  stamp  of 
his  great  character  upon  the  youth 
of  the  South  at  a  most  critical  time; 
he  made  a  small  Southern  college 
one  of  the  progressive  institutions 
of  his  day;  and  by  his  example  he 
drew  the  attention  of  the  country 
anew  to  the  value  of  education. 


WHAT  RESTED  MOTHER 

It  was  such  a  busy,  busy  morning.  Everyone  seemed  to  want  moth- 
er for  everything  at  once,  and  she  was  trying  to  look  after  a  lot  of 
things  and  talk  to  two  or  three  people  at  the  same  time.  Then  the 
telephone  rang  and  she  had  to  answer  it.  As  she  stood  there  talk- 
ing the  little  boy  came  walking  softly  in.  It  was  time  for  him  to  go 
to  school,  but  he  whispered  smilingly,  "I  want  to  kiss  you  before  I  go." 

Mjother  turned  for  the  good-bye  kiss,  and  the  lady  who  was  taking 
down  a  report  of  a  meeting  at  the  other  end  of  the  line  did  not  know 
that  anything  was  happening.  But  something  had  happened,  for 
mother  turned  back,  feeling  rested  and  happy,  and  with  the  tired,  wor- 
ried wrinkle  gone  from  her  forehead.  How  easy  it  was  to  work  when 
phe  had  such  a  loving  helper.  And  the  whole  long,  busy  day  was 
easier,  just  because  a  little  boy  remembered  to  kiss  his  mother  good- 
bye.— Source  unknown. 
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RESPONSIBLE  FOR  CHERRY  BLOSSOMS 

(Selected) 


It  is  Mrs.  Taft  whom  Washington 
has  to  thank  for  the  cherry  blos- 
soms, as  intimately  associated  with 
the  capital  city  as  is  the  cherry- 
tree-hatchet  legend  with  the  man 
whose  name  the  city  bears. 

When  Mrs.  Taft  visited  Japan 
with  her  husband  while  he  was  Sec- 
retary of  War,  she  fell  in  love  with 
the  cherry  blossoms,  and  when  she 
became  First  Lady  she  asked  me  to 
procure  some  of  those  trees  for  her. 
I  Avas  able  to  get  a  consignment  of 
100  from  a  nursery  in  West  Ches- 
ter, Pennsylvania,  which  we  set  out 
near  the  projected  site  of  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial.  Friends  of  Mrs. 
Taft  interested  the  Japanese  Em- 
bassy in  the  matter,  as  a  result  of 
which  the  city  of  Tokio  sent  to  the 
city  of  Washington  a  consignment, 
of  2,000  trees,  in  token  of  high 
esteem.      Thev    arrived    in    Washing- 


ton in  January,  1910;  but  alas  and 
alack,  when  examined  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  they  were 
found  to  be  infected  with  fungous 
diseases  and  insect  pests — among 
others,  the  dreaded  peach  borer. 
They  were  condemmed  and  the  en- 
tire consignment  burned.  Mrs.  Taft 
was   broken-hearted. 

In  February,  1912,  a  second  con- 
signment arrived  from  Tokio — 3,000 
perfectly  healthy,  30und  trees,  both 
single  and  double  flowering  variety. 
We  planted  them  immediately — the 
single  ones  around  the  basin  in  West 
Potomac  Park ;  the  double  ones 
along  the  drive  in  the  East  Park. 
Mrs.  Taft  planted  the  first  tree  in 
the  presence  of  the  Japanese  ambas- 
sador. At  the  invitation  of  Mrs. 
Taft,  the  Viscountess  Chinda  plant- 
ed the  second  one. 


The  centenary  anniversary  of  the  invention  of  the  electric  telegraph 
by  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  which  is  being  observed  this  month,  has  a  spe- 
cial interest  for  the  churches,  says  Samuel  McCrea  Cavert,  because  of 
the  deep  religious  character  of  the  inventor.  Every  schoolboy  kiiows 
that  the  first  message  sent  by  the  telegraph  was  "What  hath  G-od 
wrought!"  It  is  too  little  known  that  the  message  is  a  fitting  sum- 
mary of  the  inventor's  own  philosophy  of  life.  The  Christian  ex- 
perience of  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  was  no  accident.  It  had  its  anteced- 
ents in  his  ancestry.  Born  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  April  27,  1791,  he 
was  the  son  of  a  distinguished  Congregational  minister,  Rev.  Jedediah 
Morse,  and  received  an  early  Christian  nurture  that  enriched  his  whole 
life.  The  contribution  of  the  Morse  family  to  Christian  history  has 
continued  to  our  day,  a  nephew  of  Samuel  F.  B..,  Richard  C.  Morse, 
having  been  for  many  years  the  general  secretary  of  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  and  having  only 
recently  passed  to  his  reward,  rich  in  his  record  of  services  and  in  the 
affection  of  the  entire  brotherhood  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

— N.  C.  Chirstian  Advocate. 
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Manning  Spell,  one  of  our  old  boys, 
now  living  in  Charlotte,  visited  the 
institution  last  Tuesday. 


Our  entire  family  of  nearly  six 
hundred  enjoyed  a  most  delicious  veal 
dinner  last  Sunday.  This  was  a  pro- 
duct of  our  own  herd. 


Mr.  Frank  Morrison,  of  Mecklen- 
burg County,  a  former  employee  of 
the  Training  School,  called  on  friends 
here  last  Wednesday   afternoon. 


Ten  new  boys  have  bieen  received 
since  June  1st.  After  the  customary 
stay  of  two  weeks  in  the  Receiving 
Cottage,  they  will  be  assigned  to 
other  cottages. 


Williamson,  of  Cottage  No.  11,  goes 
to  his  home  in  Charlotte.  As  these 
boys  again  take  their  places  out  in 
the  wdrld,  they  have  our  best  wishes 
for  success. 


The  harvest  season  is  at  hand 
For  the  past  week  our  tractor  force 
together  with  a  large  group  of  boys 
on  the  outside  farces,  have  been 
busily  engaged  harvesting  the  oats 
crop. 


Noble  Lauth,  of  Salisbury,  who 
was  paroled  last  year,  called  on 
friends  at  the  Training  School  last 
Wednesday.  According  to  his  report, 
Noble  is  attending  the  Misenheimer 
School,  where  he  is  making  a  good 
record. 


Mrs.  Virginia  Smoot  Haywood,  sec- 
retary to  Superintendent  Boger,  has 
returned  to  the  school  aftjer  a  two 
weeks'  visit  with  her  sister  in  Rich- 
mond, Indiana. 


New  additions  to  our  list  of  vege- 
tables are  squash  and  Irish  potatoes. 
Our  gardens  have  been  very  produc- 
tive so  far  this  season,  and  with  fav- 
orable weather  conditions,  we  should 
raise  more  vegetables  this  year  than 
ever  blefore. 


The  following  boys  have  been  pa- 
roled since  June  1st:  David  Avery, 
of  Cottage  No.  3,  goes  to  his  home  in 
Newport  News,  Va. ;  Lester  Wall,  of 
Cottage  No.  4,  with  his  parents  in 
West  End;  Luby  Marshburn,  of  For- 
syth Cottage,  goes  to  live  with  his 
sister  at  Catherine   Lake;    and  John 


We  recently  received  sixty  new  ice 
cans  folr  our  ice  plant.  These  will 
replace  a  number  of  old  worn  out 
cans,  thus  increasing  the  output  of 
the  plant.  We  are  glad  to  hear  this, 
for  during  the  hot  weather  the  past 
few  weeks,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
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supply  sufficient  ice  for  the  cottages. 


Rev.  R.  S.  Arrowood,  pastor  of  Mc- 
Kimmon  Presbyterian  Church,  Con- 
cord, conducted  the  service  in  the 
auditorium  last  Sunday  afternoon. 
In  his  talk  to  the  boys  he  gave  a 
very  interesting  account  of  the  apos- 
tle Paul's  letter  to  Titus/.  During 
this  service  we  were  privileged  to 
hear  a  beautiful  vocal  number  rend- 
ered by  Miss  Ruby  Kilpatrick,  one 
of  Concord's  talented  young  singers; 
Mrs.  Paris  Kidd,  also  of  that  city, 
accompanying  at  the  piano.  This 
young  lady  has  a  very  good  voice 
and  we  trust  we  may  have  the  plea- 
sure  of   hearing  her   again. 


The  Training  School  team  lost  an- 
ther game  to  the  Roberta  Mill  boys 
last  Saturday  afternoon  by  the  score 


of  10  to  6.  Lisk  did  the  hurling  for 
the  local  lads  until  the  seventh  inn- 
ing, when  he  was  relieved  by  An- 
drews. The  Roberta  boys  rapped  out 
eighteen  hits,  including  a  double,  tri- 
ple and  a  home  run.  While  it  would 
appear  that  our  pitchers  received 
pretty  rough  treatment,  we  might 
say  in  their  defense,  that  a  number 
of  these  hits  were  allowed  to  fall 
safely  when  they  should  have  been 
easily  fielded.  Slow  fielding  and  mis- 
judged flies  were  responsible  for 
more  than  half  of  the  visitors'  runs. 
Miller,  visiting  southpaw,  struck  out 
ten  batters,  but  was  touched  up  for 
twelve  hits.  Harris,  Roberta  catch- 
er, got  three  hits  out  of  five  trips  to 
the  plate,  as  did  Boswell,  local  third 
baseman.  R.  Verble  and  Furr,  with 
a  triple  and  home  run,  respectively, 
were  the  big  guns  in  the  visitors'  at- 
tack, while  Brown's  triple  was  the 
only  extra  base  blow  registered  by 
the  school  boys. 


THREE  GATES 

If  you  are  tempted  to  reveal 
A  tale  to  you  some  one  has  told 
About  another,  make  it  pass, 
Before  you  speak,  three  gates  of  gold. 
These  narrow  gates:  First,  "Is  it  true?" 
Then,  "Is  it  needful?"  In  your  mind 
Give  truthful  answer.     And  the  next 
Is  last  and  narrowest,  "Is  it  kind?" 
And  if  to  reach  your  lips  at  last 
It  passes  through  these  gateways  three, 
Then  you  may  tell  the  tale,  nor  fear 
What  the  result  of  speech  may  be. 


-From  the  Arabian. 
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REDUCED  ROUND  TRIP  FARES 
FOR  SHORT  TRIPS 

33  1-3  per  cent  Reduction  in  Travel 
Expense 

Round  trip  tickets,  sold  daily  between  stations  distance 
120  miles  or  less limit  2  days 

25  per  cent  Reduction  in  Travel  Ex- 
pense 

Round  trip  tickets,  sold  daily  between  stations  distance 
150  miles  or  less limit  6  days. 

Good  in  Coaches,  Parlor  and  Sleeping  Cars 

—  MULTIPLE  TRIP  — 
Newest  and  most  economical  ticket  ever  offered. 

Between  any  two  stations  on  Southern  Railway  System  for 
period  of  six  months. 

Good  for  individual  purchaser  and  between  stations  distance 
200  miles  or  less. 

Per  mile 

The  10-trip  ticket 2  l-2c 

The  20-trip  ticket 2c 

The  30-trip  ticket l-8c 

Good  in  Coaches  Only 
Ask  Ticket  Agents 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 
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A  BOY 

Nobody  knows  what  a  boy  is  worth, 

A  boy  at  his  work  or  play; 
A  boy  who  whistles  around  the  place, 

Or  laughs  in  an  artless  way. 

Nobody  knows  what  a  boy  is  worth, 
And  the  world  must  wait  and  see, 

For  every  man  in  an  honored  place) 
Is  a  boy  that  used  to  be. 

Nobody  knows  what  a  boy  is  worth, 

A  boy  with  his  face  aglow, 
For  hid  in  his  heart  there  are  secrets  deep, 

Not  even  the  wisest  know. 

Nobody  knows  what  a  boy  is  worth, 
A  boy  with  his  bare  white  feet; 

So  have  a  smile  and  kindly  word, 
For  every  boy  you  meet. 

— Selected. 
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THE  TEACHER 

The  teacher  is  a  prophet.  He  lays  the  foundations  of  tomorrow.  The. 
teacher  is  an  artist.  He  works  with  the  precious  clay  of  unfolding  person- 
ality. The  teacher  is  a  friend.  His  heart  responds  to  the  faith  and  devo- 
tion of  his  students.  The  teacher  is  a  citizen.  He  is  selected  and  licensed 
for  the  improvement  of  society.  The  teacher  is  an  interpreter.  Out  of  his 
maturer  and  wider  life  he  seeks  to  guide  the  young.  The  teacher  is  a  build" 
er.  He  works  with  the  higher  and  finer  values  of  civilization.  The  teacher 
is  a  culture-bearer.  He  leads  the  way  toward  ivorthier  tastes,  saner  atti- 
tudes, more  gracious  manners,  higher  intelligence.  The  teacher  is  a  planner. 
He  sees  the  young  lives  before  him  as  a  pa'trt  of  a  great  system  which  shall 
grow  stronger  in  the  Right  of  truth.  The  teacher  is  a  pioneer.  He  is  always 
attempting  the  impossible  and  winning  out.  The  teacher  is  a  reformer.  He 
seeks  to  remove  the  handicaps  that  weaken  and  destroy  life.  The  teacher  is 
a  believer.    He  has  abiding  faith  in  the  improv 'ability  of  the  race. 

— By  Joy  Elmer  Morgan. 


FATHER'S  DAY— JUNE  19th 

The  officials  of  the  Jackson  Training  School  will  this  year  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  their  boys  the  significance  of  "Father's  Day."  All  of  us  have 
absorbed  just  exactly  what  "Mother's  Day"  means,  and  observe  it  to  the  very 
letter.  The  debt  of  humanity  to  motherhood  is  innate,  so  it  is  not  difficult 
to  pay  homage  to  mother.  Father's  Day  is  a  companion  day  to  Mother's 
Day.  Just  at  this  era  of  history  it  is  timely  that  we  honor  the  fathers  of 
the  many  homes  for  never  in  the  history  of  the  country  have  the  fathers  been 
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called  upon  to  carry  such  heavy  responsibilities.  The  heavy  burdens  saddled 
upon  them  during  this  unheaval  of  finances  and  unemployment  have  proven 
in  almost  every  case  too  great  a  strain  for  the  physical,  mental  and  spiritual 
strain  of  mankind. 

Doubtless  if  the  steadying  hand  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  country 
were  given  and  an  appreciative  spirit  shown  the  outlook  at  times  would  not 
be  quite  so  dark  and  many  tragedies  would  be  averted. 

If  Father's  Day  is  properly  observed  it  will  give  courage  and  strengthen 
the  shattered  nerves  of  many  overworked  and  weary  fathers.  This  is  a 
duty  and  can  be  done  by  means  of  sending  a  card  or  a  small  gift  of  some 
kind.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  children  make  demands  upon  the  heads  of 
homes  and  continue  to  make  them  in  an  unmerciful  manner.  The  fathers 
of  the  country  in  all  classes  appreciate  a  little  recognition  for  the  part  they 
contribute  in  keeping  the  world  turning  on  its  axis.  The  idea  of  Father's 
Day  has  grown  till  it  holds  a  place  in  the  calendar.  This  year  it  falls  upon 
Sunday,  June  19th,  presenting  an  opportunity  to  make  "old  dad"  feel  fine 
and  dandy. 


SCHOOL'S  GREATEST  ASSET 

We  could  not  exist  without  friends.  There  are  times  when  the  cares  and 
uncertainties  of  life  bear  us  down  and  a  kind  word  will  lift  us  from  the 
"mire  of  despondency."  The  editor  and  proprietor  of  one  of  the  best  pa- 
pers in  the  State,  the  Concord  Daily  Tribune,  states  the  following  appreci- 
ative words  of  our  boys  who  are  trained  in  the  print  shop  of  the  Uplift  of- 
fice. The  Sherrills,  father  and  son,  know  by  contact  the  value  of  this  print 
shop  in  training  boys  for  service.  In  the  way  of  training  the  print  shop  is 
a  companion  work  to  the  school  room,  and  the  editor  realizes  that  a  greater 
number  of  boys  could  be  trained  if  the  equipment  were  adequate. 

We  invite  other  editors  of  the  State  and  interested  friends  to  visit  the 
Uplift  office  so  as  to  see  the  activities  and  needs. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  readers  we  give  the  editorial  from  the  Tribune  in 
full : 

The  Tribune  is  a  close  neighbor  to  the  Jackson  Training  School  and 
through  the  years  has  had  occasion  to  utilize  the  training  of  boys 
schooled  in  the  printing  trade  at  the  institution.  This  close  contact 
gives  us  not  only  a  definite  insight  into  the  sort  of  training  being  done 
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in  the  Jackson  Training  School  print  shop,  but  better  still  a  deep  ap- 
preciation of  the  character  and  importance  of  this  training1. 

The  number  of  printers  turned  out  at  the  school  has  been  limited 
because  the  present  equipment  is  limited,  but  the  hope  is  entertained 
that  completion  of  the  industrial  building,  the  gift  of  a  friend,  will  be 
an  incentive  for  friends  and  the  State,  to  contribute  funds  for  enlarge- 
ment of  the  excellent  printing  department. 

We  have  used  a  number  of  boys  from  the  Training  School,  and  we 
/find  them  not  only  courteous  and  anxious  to  work,  but  well  grounded 
in  the  essentials  of  the  trade.  The  school  has  turned  out  linotype  .'op- 
erators, pressmen  and  job  printers,  and  under  normal  conditions  no 
trade  in  the  State  offers  better  wages  than  these,  so  this  'printing  plant 
is  a  real  asset  to  the  State  and  one  deserving  of  more  generous  finan- 
cial backing  in  the  future. 


A  HOPE 

The  new  Trades  Building  is  shaping  up  nicely.  It  is  the  show  place  of  the 
Jackson  Training  school.  No  sooner  than  an  interested  person  enters  the 
campus  of  the  Jackson  Training  school  the  first  point  of  interest  is  the  devel- 
opments of  the  Trades  Building.  The  force  in  the  Uplift  office  is  already 
stepping  around  with  pride  for  we  visualize  ouralelves  in  the  new  Uplift  office 
with  the  hope  of  many  new  linotype  machines  and  a  larger  class  of  boys 
learning  to  operate  the  machines.  Why  not  hope?  The  person  or  nation 
without  a  vision  soon  crumbles.  The  new  building  came  after  years  of  hop- 
ing and  praying  and  the  linotype  machines,  will  come  in  the  same  manner, 
and  from  a  similar  source.  The  times  are  hard,  but  there  continues  to  re- 
main throughout  the  State  many  generous  hearts. 


GROWING  RURAL-MINDED 

Statistics  show  there  are  8,000,000  people  aimlessly  stalking  about  in  every 
part  of  the  country  without  work.  It  is  a  deplorable  picture  to  dwell  upon, 
besides  difficult  to  visualize  such  an  army  of  absolute  idleness.  A  la'rge  per- 
centage of  this  number  represents  a  class  who  prefers  an  aimless,  dp-less 
life.  These  are  the  impossibilities,  subjects  for  the  welfare  department  of 
every  community  to  classify  and  dispose  of.  We  should  look  upon  those  phys- 
ically  incapacitated  with   a  tender   compassion,   but   otherwise   in   dispensing 
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sweet  charity  avoid  pauperizing. 

In  the  land  of  plenty  the  question  comes  to  mind — why  is  the  army  of  un- 
employed numerically  strong  and  distress  universal?  As  we  scan  the  wide 
expanse  of  unused  and  fertile  soil  throughout  the  country,  it  seems  unneces- 
sary for  any  one  to  suffer  for  the  necessities  of  life,  or  be  without  work. 

If  it  were  possible  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  unemployed  to  the  rural 
districts  the  unemployment  problem  would  find  a  speedy  solution,  and  there 
would  be  less  crime  to  report. 

There  are  no  handicaps  in  the  country  life  today.  The  advantages  of  the 
electrical  city  homes,  with  all  luxuries  are  enjoyed  by  the  rural  people.  The 
results  of  rearing  a  family  in  the  country  are  far  superior  to  those  of  the 
city,  offering  finer  ideais  of  moral  standards,  and  thereby  contributing  to 
cleaner  social  conditions. 

Just  a  decade  ago  it  was  not  unusual  to  see  at  every  cross-roads  deserted 
homes  of  old-time  aristrocrats,  but  these  are  being  re-vamped  and  converted 
into  liveable  and  beautiful  estates  by  some  one  who  has  caught  the  vision 
because  of  experiences  caused  by  misfortunes. 

Review  the  biographies  of  the  great  statesmen  who  contributed  to  the 
building  of  our  nation,  and  in  every  instance  the  student  of  history  will  learn 
our  leadership  of  the  past  and  present  emanated  from  the  rural  districts. 

There  is  an  old  saying,  "it  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  good,"  so  there  is 
hope  this  cycle  of  depression  following  the  World  War,  will  teach  the  people 
the  value  of  the  soil  in  making  a  living,  and  the  advantages,  offered  in  char- 
acter building  to  those  who  live  in  the  open  and  have  a  contact  with  nature. 


FEELING  GOOD 

There  comes  in  the  course  of  events  a  time  when  ,a  man  is  bound  t|o  feel 
good.  He  may  not  set  the  exact  time,  but  he  will  later.  When  he  is 
"feelin'  poorly,"  his  liver  may  be  torpid  and  his  tongue  torrid;  he  may 
have  a  pain  in  his  chest,  and  a  misery  in  his  grip;  he  may  look  pallid  and 
crave  a  pallet;  when  he's  out  of  "sorts"  and  he's  ruffled  with  dull  care, 
his  wife,  good  soul  that  she  is,  generally  makes  him  feel  good.  Noting  his 
pallor,  she  suggests  that  he  take  this,  take  that,  take  the  other;  and  "when 
he  consents  to  them  all,  after  each  pne  is  sw'llowed,  she  will  fire  at  him  a 
machine  gun  of  interrogations:  "Feel  better  now?"  "Better  take  some  of 
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this,"  and  when  he  takes  "this"  conies  another  string  of  questions.  "How 
was  that?"  '"Feel  better?"  and  all  the  time  yon  are  feeling,  and  just 
don't  know  just  how  you  are  feeling,  and  finally  sink  into  a  doze. 

The  wife,  wanting  to  see  that  you  iare  comfortable  and  not  disturbed, 
'will  pull  clown  the  shade  and  of  course  that  will  slip  out  of  her  hand  and 
go  up  with  a  bang,  like  an  automobile  tire  bursted.  You  feel  some  more. 
While  you  are  dozing  and  feeling,  the  wife  will  take  advantage  of  your 
quiet  presence  to  look  for  quite  a  number  of  things,  that  are  always  in  bu- 
reau ;or  chiffonier  drawees,  with  a  lot  of  hard  substances  that  drag  across 
the  bottom  of  the  drawers  like  iron  wedges,  or  hang  to  something  and  drop 
to  the  floor  like  a  pile-driver  driving  a  pile.  You  forget  your  ailment. 
You  feel  better.  Of  course  a  man  feels  better.  He's  bound  to.  He's  had 
such  a  rest.     What  joy  he  has  in  feeling  better. 


THE  AMERICAN  SPIRIT 

The  good  old  American  spirit  of  adventure  and  hardy  courage  of  the 
American  pioneer  scored  again  when  an  American  woman  set  a  new  mark 
for  women  of  the  world  to  shoot  at  a  few  weeks  ago.  America's  first  lady  of 
the  air,  Amelia  Earhart  Putnam  was  the  first  woman  to  cross  the  Atlantic 
as  a  passenger  and  is  the  first  to  have  made  this  dangerous  crossing  in  an 
airplane  alone. 

Her  determination,  her  dajring,  her  courage,  and  her  skill  have  won  the  ad- 
miration not  only  of  this  country  but  the  entire  world.  She  has  sfct  an  ex- 
ample for  young  girls  today  equal  to  that  which  young  Lindbergh  just  five 
years  ago  set  for  American  boyhood.  She  has  accomplished  a  feat  compar- 
able to  that  of  Lindy,  for  although  he  wras  the  first  to  make  the  crossing 
alone  she  is  the  first  woman  who  dared  such  a  flight. 

We  are  not  advising  all  girls  to  take  up  ocean-crossing  trips,  but  we  do 
commend  to  them  the  indomitable  courage  and  determination  of  Mrs.  Put- 
nam to  accomplish  undertakings. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

With  Old  Hurrygraph 


"We're  wise  if  we  but  bear  in 
mind, 

When  counting  up  our  trea- 
sures, 

That  sharing  them  does  not  di- 
vide 

But  multiplies   our  pleasures." 

— o — 

Astrology  may  be  all  right,  but 
why  blame  the  planets  for  everything 
we  do? 

— o — 

Land  has  decreased  in  value.  Why 
tax  it  on  old  values?  Then  make 
only   necessary    expenditures. 

There  is   a  saying    that  the    meek 
shall  inherit  the  earth.  It  looks  now 
like    the    tax    collector   is   about    to 
come  in  possession  of  it. 
■ — o — 

The  government  bureaus,  at  Wash- 
ington, can  now  supply  you  with  a 
pamphlet  on  how  to  raise  anything 
under  the  sun — except  taxes  and 
mortgages. 

We  are  told  that  the  raw  material 
for  burlap  sacks  is  imported  from 
India.  Why  not  use  cotton  sacks 
and  help  the  cotton  farmer? 

Will  things   ever  again  be  adjust- 
ed, or  will  we    adjust    ourselves    to 
things  as  they  are?  It  looks  as  if  we 
will   have  to   adjust. 
— o — 

If  you  really  want  to  know  how 
we  g*ot  into  the  fix  we  are  in  take  a 
nickel  and  go  up  town  and  see  if 
you  can  spend  a  dime. 


A  little  boy,  taking  music  lessons, 
when  complimented  upon  his  good 
rendition  of  his  number  on  the  con- 
cert program,  remarked.  "I  didn't 
know  how  I  was  going  to  come  out 
my  hands  shivered  so." 
— o — 

This  is  an  age  of  noises,  my  lads. 
With  the  roar  and  swell  of  passing 
automobiles  and  trucks,  the  honk  and 
blare  of  auto  horns,  the  squeak  of 
auto  brakes,  the  droning  of  airplanes 
over  head,  and  the  rattle  of  rickety 
vehicles,  makes  daylight  in  a  city  a 
din  of  disturbing  sounds.  I  some- 
times wish  I  could  realize  what 
Shakespeare  says  in  Tempest:  "The 
isle  is  full  of  noises,  sounds  and 
sweet  airs,  that  give  delight  and  hurt 
net."  That  would  be  a  heaven  to 
today's  noises  that  are  anything  but 
sweet.  Longfellow  came  nearer  de- 
scribing the   matter   when   he  wrote, 

"It  is,  O  man,  with  such  discord- 
ant noises, 

With  such  accursed  instruments 
as  these, 

Thou  drownest  Nature's  sweet 
and  kindly  voices, 

And  j arrest  the  celestial  har- 
monies." 


There  is  great  beauty  in  church 
fellowship.  The  beauty  lies  in  the 
way  in  which  the  stronger  organiza- 
tions help  the  little  ones  and  enable 
them  to  carry  on  a  most  helpful  and 
valuable  work  in  their  communities, 
which  they  would  have  to  abandon 
were  it  not  for  the  assistance  ren- 
dered   by    their    fellow    churches.      A 
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queer  paradox  about  the  path  an-d 
the  gate  to  heaven  is  that  they  are 
so  narrow  that  a  single  soul  can 
scarcely  squeeze  his  way  in,  but  if 
he  is  helping  another  to  get  in  with 
him  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  both. 
And  the  cross  is  so  heavy  a  burden 
that  one  cannot  carry  it  alone;  yet 
if  he  'reaches  out  to  help  carry  an- 
other's at  the  same  time,  his  own 
grows  suddenly  light. 
— o — 
How  times  have  changed!  Sixty- 
two  years  ago  a  Boston  newspaper 
published  this  editorial:  "A  man 
about  45  years  of  age,  giving  the 
name  of  Joshua  Coppersmith,  has 
been  arrested  in  New  York  for  at- 
tempting to  extort  funds  from  ignor- 
ant and  superstitious  people  by  ex- 
hibiting a  device  which  he  says  will 
carry  the   human  voice   any  distance 


over  metallic  wires  so  that  his  words 
will  be  heard  by  the  listener  at  the 
other  end.  He  calls  the  instrument  a 
'Telephone.'  This  is  obviously,  in- 
tended to  imitate  the  word  'tele- 
graph,' and  win  the  confidence  of 
those  who  know  of  the  success  of  the 
latter  instrument,  without  under- 
standing the  principles  upon  which 
it  is  built.  Well-informed  people 
know  that  it  is  impossible  to  trans- 
mit the  human  voice  over  wires  as 
they  may  be  done  with  dots  and 
dashes  and  signals  of  the  Morse 
code,  and  that  were  it  possible  to  do 
so,  the  thing  would  be  of  no  practi- 
cal value."  This  is  how  the  inven- 
tion of  the  telephone  was  first  re- 
ceived. What  do  you  suppose  those 
doubters  would  say  today,  were  they 
alive? 


BE  YOURSELF 
Be  yourself — 
G-od  made  but  one  of  you, 
Keep  to  His  plan. 
Don't  stoop  to  subterfuge 
Or  petty  sham. 
Look  out  upon  the  world 
With  clear-eyed  honesty, 
And  open  mind. 
Respect  yourself! 

Be  yourself — 
Cling  to  the  best  in  you, 
Keep  to  your  place. 
Dont  minimize  your  worth 
By  dull  comparison; 
Be  strong  of  heart, 
Will  to  do  right. 
G-od's  pattern  hold. 
Be  yourself! 

— By  Laura   Caroline  Fierz 
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FIRST  MEMORIAL  DAY 


(Monroe  Enquirer) 


Petersburg,  Va.,  claims  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  originator  of 
Memorial  Day,  now  generally  ob- 
served on  one  date  or  another 
throughout  the   United   States. 

On  June  9,  1864,  General  Kautz 
with  20,000  F  e  de  r  a  1  cavalrymen 
marched  on  Petersburg,  then  un- 
guarded except  for  a  few  Confeder- 
ate pickets.  Hastily  125  old  men 
and  boys  of  the  home  guard  were 
gathered  together  to  oppose  the  Fed- 
erals and  partially  checked  their  ad- 
vance until  an  army  of  Confederate 
cavalry  arrived,  11  of  the  defend- 
ers being  killed. 

The  next  year  on  the  first  anni- 
versary of  the  battle  the  people  of 
Petersburg  decorated  the  graves  of 
these.  In  1868  Mrs.  Logan,  wife  of 
General  John  A.  Logan,  then  com- 
mander of  the  G.  A.  R.,  happened  to 
visit  Petersburg  on  its  memorial  day 
and  was  so  impressed  with  the  beau- 
tiful tribute  of  flowers  and  flags  that 


she  suggested  to  the  general  that  it 
should  be  made  a  national  custom. 
The  next  year  he  issued  an  order 
for  the  observance  of  May  30  by  the 
veterans  of  the  North  as  Memorial 
Day   and   the   custom   has   continued. 

In  the  South,  April  26  is  observed 
in  Alabama,  Georgia,  Mississippi  and 
Florida;  May  10  in  North  and  South 
Carolina,  the  second  Friday  in  May 
in  Tennessee,  and  June  3  in  Louisi- 
ana. 

While  Virgina  observes  the  na- 
tional date,  May  30,  Petersburg  still 
keeps  its  custom  of  decorating  its 
graves  on  June  9,  also,  thus  having 
two   memorial   days   each   year. 

Thus  according  to  the  claim  of 
that  city  the  nation-wide  yearly  tri- 
bute to  the  dead  veterans  of  both 
North  and  South  had  its  origin  in 
the  commemoration  of  the  valor  of 
that  heroic  little  band  of  Peters- 
burg's  defenders. 


WILD  ANIMALS 


Did  you  know: 

That  the  leopard's  tail  is  almost  twice  as  long  as  that  of  the  jaguar? 
That  all  giraffes  are  voiceless? 

That  the  camel's  backbone  does  not  run  up  into  his  hump? 
That  the  elephant's  tail  end  in  a  tuft  of  hair,  and  he  wears  bristles 
on  his  head  and  back? 

That  polar-bears  have  bristles  on  the  underside  of  their  feet? 
That  camels  like  thistles  better  than  hay? — Selected. 
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PETERSBURG  NATIONAL  BATTLE 
FIELD  PARK 

(Suffolk  News  Herald) 


The  program  for  the  dedication  of 
the  Petersburg  National  Battlefield 
Park  on  June  20  is  nearing  com- 
pletion and  will  be  one  of  the  most 
impressive  ever  given  in  Virginia. 
As  the  battlefields  around  Petersburg 
are  different  from  all  others  in 
America  on  account  of  the  length  of 
the  siege,  nearly  ten  months,  its  dug 
outs,  the  splendid  state  of  preserva- 
tion of  its  embattlements.,  and  the 
length  of  its  fortifications,  so  the 
dedicatory  ceremonies  will  also  be 
different,   in   a   measure,   from  others. 

The  program  will  include  a  repro- 
duction of  the  battle  at  Fort  Sted- 
man ;  the  battle  of  the  Crater,  where 
the  terrific  explosion  took  place  on 
July  30,  1864;  the  battle  of  the  Ninth 
of  June,  when  the  old  men  and  boys 
of  Petersburg  held  back  Kautz's  cav- 
alry until  reinforcements  arrived 
and  the  city  of  Petersburg  was 
saved,  these  will  be  exceedingly 
spectacular. 

Fort  Stedman  area  will  be  the 
scene  of  the  exhibitions  with  Col- 
quitt's Salient,  the  Confederate  line 
to  the  west.  Arrangements  have 
bden  made  to  have  thousands  of 
troops  to  participate  in  the  presen- 
tation of  these  battles  and  will  be 
very  realistic. 

Pageants,  depicting  six  episodes  of 
the  siege  of  Petersburg  will  begin  at 
3|:30  o'clock  on  June  20th  and  run 
continuously  until  the  grand  finale. 
National  and  Confederate  music  will 
be  rendered  by  the  many  bands  that 
have   been    secured   for  the   occasion. 

The      pageant     proper     will     begin 


with  a  scene  in  April,  1861,  with 
young  girls  dressed  in  costumes  of 
that  time,  dancing  with  young  men 
in  Poplar  Lawn,  now  Central  Park 
in  Petersburg.  Suddenly  a  bugle 
sounds  "attention"  and  the  Mayor 
of  the  city  announces  the  secession 
of  Virginia  after  President  Lin- 
coln's call  for  75,000  to  invade  the 
South  to  preserve  the  Union.  Again 
the  bugle  call  is  sounded,  the  call  to 
arms  is  made,  the  volunteer  mili- 
tary company  falls  in  and  to  them 
the  Mayor  reads  the  oath  of  enlist- 
ment in  the  service  of  the  Confed- 
erate States.  Under  the  flag  of  Vir- 
ginia they  march  off  led  by  a  drum 
and  bugle  corps.  During  these  ex- 
ercises the  bands  will  play  popular 
airs  of  1861,  "Lorena,"  "Juanita," 
the  "Virginia  Reel"  and  "The  Girl  I 
Left  Behind  Me." 

Another  episode  will  take  place  at 
the  "Blessed  Well,"  where  the  sol- 
diers of  the  Blue  and  Gray  would 
meet  as  they  came  for  water  and 
there  exchange  news,  tobacco,  and 
newspapers  for  coffee  and  sugar. 
The  closing  pageant  will  portray  the 
first  Memorial  Day,  May  11,  1866, 
when  a  group  of  the  women  of  Pet- 
ersburg together  with  Miss  Nora 
Davidson  and  her  school  children 
proceed  to  decorate  the  graves  of 
those  who  fell  in  the  defense  of  Pet- 
ersburg on  June  9,  1864.  Mrs.  John  A. 
Logan  and  a  party  of  northern  ladies 
were  interested  spectators.  It  is  an- 
nounced that  Mrs.  Logan,  after  wit- 
nessing this  interesting  ceremony, 
returned  home  and  induced  her  bus- 
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band  General  John  A.  Logan,  who 
was  commander  in  chief  of  the 
Ofrand  Army  of  the  Republic  at 
that  time,  to  set  aside  a  day  for  dec- 
orating the  graves  of  the  Union  Sol- 
diers who  fell  in  this  conflict.  Thus 
originated  National  Memorial  Day, 
or     Decoration     Day    as     it     is     best 


known  in  the  North. 

Ample  provision  has  been  made 
at  the  grounds  surrounding  Fort 
Stedman  where  the  pageant  is  to  be 
held  to  accomodate  the  thousands  of 
automobiles  that  will  have  to  be 
parked. 


The  worst  thing  that  happens  to  you  may  be  the  best  thing  that  hap- 
pens to  you,  if  it  doesn't  get  the  best  of  you. — D.  Fairbanks. 


TAKE  A  LESSON  FROM  MATED  BIRDS 

By  C  W.  Hunt 


Every  one  has  heard  something 
like  this  applied  to  courting  couples 
and  newly  weds:  "They  are  always 
billing  and  cooing."  Well  I  saw  this 
literally  enacted  one  rainy  morning 
not  long  ago,  when  two  brown 
thrushes  rearing  a  brood  near  my 
front  door  actually  billed  each  other 
and  went  on  about  their  work.  It 
was  a  bad  morning;  raining  and  the 
grass  was  all  wet,  but  that  did  not 
keep  a  nest  full  of  half  grown 
thrushes  which  can  eat  their  weight 
each  day  from  being  hungry.  Look- 
ing out  I  saw  one  of  the  parent  birds 
that  looked  as  if  some  one  had  dipped 
her  in  a  tub  of  water,  so  wet  had 
she  become  wading  in  the  glrass  for 
worms  and  bugs  to  feed  the  hungry 
young  ones.  She  lighted  on  a  flower 
stake  and  shook  herself  and  ruffled 
her  feathers  in  attempt  to  shake  off 
some  of  the  water,  then  waded  into 
the  grass  to  find  another  worm  and 
flew  heavily  to  the  nest.  Pretty  soon 
she  alighted  again  in  the  same  open 
spot  and  was  quickly  followed  by  the 


mate,  when  they  put  their  bills  af- 
fectionately together  and  twittered 
like  a  young  bird  on  the  ground  be- 
ing fed  by  its  mother.  Then  the 
male  flew  away  off  like  it  was  look- 
ing for  a  cher'ry  tree  and  food  that 
was  more  easily  obtained  than  wad- 
ing in  the  grass  for  worms,  while 
the  female  began  digging  into  a  bank 
almost  where  the  "Billing"  took 
place.  I  watched  her  as  she  dug 
away,  light  licks  at  first,  then  she 
would  come  back  and  hit  the  ground 
like  a  hammer;  this  she  kept  up  all 
the  while  more  interested,  when  she 
pulled  out  a  long  worm  and  flew  di- 
rect to  the  nest  with  it. 

Here  were  a  pair  of  brown  thrush- 
es that  nature  taught  to  rear  a 
brood  of  young.  They  undertook 
the  task,  and  it  was  fun,  no  doubt 
to  attend  to  these  young  eaters  when 
the  weather  was  good,  but  there  came 
a  morning  when  rain  fell  steadily 
and  a  nest  full  of  hungry  young 
that  must  be  fed.  These  birds  could 
have  gone  to  shelter  or  one  of  them 
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sat  on  the  nest  and  kept  the  young 
dry,  but  not  so.  Both  parents  went 
heartily  to  work  to  find  food  and 
both  werJe  as  wet  as  if  they  had  been 
taking  a  bath,  but  still  at  work  and 
had  time  to  "bill  and  coo'  at  and  to 
each  other  as  they  worked  seeking 
food.  This  was  the  same  pair  that 
were  interrupted  in  their  nesting  by 


a  third  bird  coming  to  take  one  of 
the  mates,  and  which  was  fought  by 
both  of  these  till  it  went  away  and 
let  them  be.  Humans  who  have  to 
toil  to  rear  their  young  and  some- 
times fall  out  and  quit  under  the 
strain  could  learn  a  fine  lesson  from 
these  thrushes,  both  in  industry  and 
fidelity  to  each  other  and  to  duty. 


Ideas  are  like  horses — not  much  good  unless  you  can   harness   them 
up  and  put  them  to  work. — Selected. 


WHAT  THE  STATE  MANUFACTURES 

(Concord  Daily  Tribune) 


(Every  child  of  the  state  should  be 
able  to  recite  at  least  50  things  made 
in  North   Carolina.) 

Tl^e  day  of  the  tallow  candle  and 
the  old  hand  loom  has  passed,  and 
today  from  one  end  of  the  state  to 
the  other  gigantic  factories  are  turn- 
ing out  almost  everything  that  goes 
upon  the  back  or  into  the  stomach  of 
mankind.  Many  of  the  nation's  most 
famously  advertised  brands  carry  the 
Carolina  label  in  their  wanderings 
over  the  earth. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  things  made 
in  the  state,  which  surpasses  all  oth- 
ers in  its  variety  of  manufactured 
goods : 

In  textile  the  state  leads  all  states 
in  the  Union  in  variety  of  products, 
as  well  as  number  of  and  variety  of 
mills.  These  embrace  denims,  flan- 
nels, flannelettes,  towels  and  towel- 
ing, cotton  table  damask,  sheets  and 
sheeting  and  pillow  cases,  commercial 
yarns  and  ginghams;  dyed,  mercer- 
ized and  processed  yarns  and  cotton 


goods;  pure  silk  and  silk  and  rayon 
combinations;  dress  goods;  shirting 
and  shirts;  overalls,  work  shirts  and 
work  gloves;  cotton  and  silk  hosiery 
for  men  and  children;  cotton,  cotton 
and  rayon  combinations,  and  pure 
silk  ladies'  hosiery;  full  fashioned 
silk  hosiery;  men's  clothing,  draper- 
ies, corset  covering,  cotton  upholster- 
ing materials,  narrow  webbing  fab- 
rics, rugs,  handkerchiefs,  neck  ties; 
cordage,  tape  and  rope;  fancy  silk 
and  celanese  dress  goods;  window 
curtaining;  chambrays;  ice  bags; 
fish  nets,  tire  fabric;  waste  products; 
mattresses;  bagging  and  ties;  cot- 
ton and  woolen  underwear  for  men 
and  children;  cotton  and  woolen 
blankets;  bedspreads;  tents  and  awn- 
ings. 

North  Carolina  leads  all  states  in 
the  manufacture  of  tobacco,  and  the 
E.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  company,  of 
Winston-Salem,  alone  turns  out  each 
jtear  18,000  carloads  of  tobacco  pro- 
ducts,    while     Liggett     and     Myers, 
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American  Tobacco  company  and  oth- 
ers do  a  tremendous  business.  Sev- 
eral companies  make  cigars. 

Her  foundries  and  machine  shops 
turn  out  everything  from  bolts  and 
nuts  to  sawmills  and  engines.  Many 
kinds  of  textile  machinery  are  manu- 
factured, including  humidifiers,  bob- 
bins, spools,  dyeing  machines,  spin- 
dles, flyers,  card  clothing,  etc. 

Farm  machinery  of  almost  every 
kind  is  made,  including  saw  mills, 
threshing  machines,  planters,  cultiva- 
tors, etc. 

Her  miscellaneous  factories  make 
automobile  tires  and  tubes,  stoves 
and  ranges,  wagons,  automobile  bod- 
ies, batte/ries,  trucks,  monuments, 
shoes,  chemicals  of  all  kinds,  medici- 
nal preparations  of  almost  every  va- 
riety, roofing,  paints  and  ^varnishes, 
asbestos  yarns  and  cloth,  brake  lin- 
ing, paper  and  wooden  boxes,  leather 
goods  of  many  varieties,  including 
handbags,  suit  cases,  etc,;  piping, 
culverts,  terra  cotta  products,  com- 
mon and  shale  brick,  hand  made  pot- 
tery, hand  woven,  fabrics,  leather, 
turpentine,  machinery. 

In  food  products  there  is  a  wide 
range  of  manufactured  articles,  in- 
eluding  ice  cream,  dairy  products, 
sandwiches,  peanut  products,  candies 
of  many  kinds,  bread  and  cakes,  bot- 
tled goods,  cold  drinks,  and  beverage 
dispensers. 

Fisheries     products     of     all    kinds, 


lard  and  canned  goods. 

Brick  making  machinery;  work 
shoes  and  ladies'  fine  patent  shoes; 
electric  and  other  signs;  safety  raz- 
or sharpeners,  barrels,  staves,  man- 
tels, sash,  doors  blinds,  chests  wheel- 
barrows; awnings,  tents  bakery  and 
soft  drink  products;  candies;  bas- 
kets, box  shooks,  flour  and  mill  pro- 
ducts; furniture  of  all  kinds,  includ- 
ing living  room,  dining  room,  bed- 
room and  porch  furniture,  kitchen 
cabinets;  juvenile  furniture;  school 
desks,  opera  chairs,  laboratory  and 
library  equipment;  novelty  furniture; 
bank  and  store  fixtures;  beds  and 
beddings  and  mattresses;  blank 
books,  boats,  brooms,  buggies,  school 
bus  bodies ;  building  materials,  cere- 
als; canneries;  clothing;  coffins  and 
caskets;  concrete  products;  cotton 
seed  products;  crushed  stone;  eleva- 
tors; fish  scrap  and  fisheries  pro- 
ducts; fertilizers;  excelsior;  cotton 
gins;  harness;  grain  cradles;  photo- 
engraving products;  railway  motor 
cars;  roofing;  sheet  metal;  shoe 
cleaner;  structural  steel;  talc;  tape; 
tin  products;  tubes;  veneers;  vehicles 
and  parts;  violins;  wood  pulp  and 
paper;  tannic  acid;  hand  made  wood 
and  textile  novelties;  dust-equipment; 
surgical  supplies:  ornamental  stone; 
granite  products;  ;roots  and  herbs; 
hydro-electric  current ;  wash-boards ; 
corn  mills  and  gaffts  for  gamecocks. 


The  books  which  help  you  most  are  those  which  make  you  think 
most.  The  hardest  way  of  learning  is  by  easy  reading;  but  a  book 
that  comes  from  a  great  thinker — it  is  a  ship  of  thought,  deep-freight- 
ed with  truth  and  with  beauty. — Theodore  Parker. 
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HISTORY  OF  STATE  CAPITOL 


By  Col.  Fred  A.  Olds 


The  first  State  Capitol  was  of 
brick  made  within  the  limits  of  Ra- 
leigh, on  two  lots  which  the  State 
had  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  and 
it  was  so  near  completion  December 
1,  1794  that  the  Legislature  met  in 
it  that  day.  It  was  a  most  unat- 
tractive building  and  twice  narrowly 
missed  destruction  by  fire  early  in 
November,  1830.  It  was  started  by 
coals  from  a  wood  fire,  which  rolled 
out  of  an  open  fireplace.  Two  white 
men,  at  much  risk,  aided  by  some 
negro  servants,  saved  the  building, 
and  all  were  thanked  by  the  Legis- 
lature and  given  money  rewards. 
The  Legislature  at  once  ordered  the 
building  (then  called  the  State 
House)  to  be  covered  with  a  roof  of 
copper  tin  or  zinc;  ordered  there 
should  be  a  fender  at  each  fireplace 
and  that  the  hearth  be  covered  with 
iron. 

A  house  of  one  story  had  been 
built  for  the  special  use  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  it  was  also  or- 
dered to  be  covered  in  the  same  man- 
ner. It  stood  quite  near  the  south 
end  of  the  Capitol  and  is  shown  in 
the  only  painting  of  this  structure, 
made  in   1824,  by  Jacob  Marling. 

In  1831,  June  21,  the  Capitol  was 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  carelessness 
of  a  thinner,  who  quite  early  in  the 
morning  took  a  live  coal  of  fire  to 
the  roof,  held  by  two  shingles.  This 
fire  ruined  the  marble  statue  of 
George  Washington,  the  most  valu- 
able  the   country   possessed. 

In  1832  the  Legislature  appropri- 
ated $50,000  for  the  present  Capitol; 
"the  lower  story,  at  least,  to  be  of 
granite,    from    the    State    quarry,  on 


the  eastern  border  of  Raleigh,  the 
roof  to  be  covered  with  fireproof  ma- 
terial; copper  or  zinc."  Copper  was 
chosen.  Special  commissioners  were 
named,  to  take  over  the  State  quarry 
on  the  eastern  boundry  of  Raleigh, 
and  use  the  stone  and  also  appoint  an 
architect. 

In  1833,  July  4th,  "the  corner- 
stone was  laid,  at  the  northeast  cor- 
ner, by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Ma- 
sons. The  original  plans  of  the  build- 
ing, as  first  adopted  by  the  commis- 
sion, were  for  a  structure  150  feet 
9x/2  inches  north  to  south;  east  to 
west  at  the  two  ends  (for  the  legis- 
lative halls),  58  feet,  8  inches,  with 
breadth  through  the  center  (includ- 
ing the  eastern  and  western  ends) 
of  102  feet;  the  whole  to  be  built  of 
granite,  with  a  basement  story,  a 
principle  story  and  an  attic;  the  two 
legislative  halls,  the  Supreme  Court 
and  the  State  library  to  be  in  the 
principle  story.  On  August,  1833, 
it  was  determined  to  add  porticos  to 
the  eastern  and  western  fronts  (as 
they  now  appear),  with  windows  on 
the  basement  story  square  at  the 
top,  instead  of  arched. 

The  building  commission  made  a 
report  December  4,  1834  (it  being 
composed  of  Duncon  Cameron,  W.  S. 
M'hoon  and  Henry  Seawell)  ;  that 
as  it  could  not  make  a  contract  for 
the  whole  building,  it  deemed  it  saf- 
est and  most  economical  to  hire  the 
workmen  bv  time.  It  stated  that 
"William  Nichols,  Jr.,  was  first  em- 
ployer as  an  architect,  to  aid  in  de- 
ciding the  plan  and  outlines  of  the 
building,  and  he  was  paid  $350 
Since    that    time    they   have    had    the 
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services  of  Ithiel  Town,  Gf  New 
York,  as  architect,  who  continues,  at 
times,  to  give  his  attention  and  to 
furnish  drawings  for  the  work  and 
who  has  been  paid  $550." 

The  commission  gives  the  names 
and  pay  of  78  stone  cutters,  headed 
by  David  Paton,  "master  workman," 
at  $3  a  day  and  two  assistants,  at 
the  same  pay;  with  a  list  of  labor- 
ers, nearly  al  slaves,  at  50  cents  a 
day;  men  employed  at  the  quarry, 
55   cents,  half  of  them  slaves. 

The  "Report  of  the  select  commit- 
tee of  the  Legislature  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  Capitol"  is  curious. 
It  says  the  "scaffolding  of  the  struc- 
and  all  the  stones  are  raised  by  ropes 
and  al  the  stones  are  raised  by  ropes 
and  the  lives  of  the  laborers  contin- 
ually depend  upon  these  ropes  being 
new  and  strong.  These  scaffolds 
are  now  worth  $10,000,  including  the 
great  number  of  ropes  in  use.  The 
temporary  houses  erected  in  the 
Capitol  Square  and  the  stone  quarry 
have  cost  $10,000  more.  Some  of 
the  blocks  of  stone  are  of  great 
we:'ght  and  size."  Sometimes  it  re- 
quired 40  or  50  of  the  laborers  to 
hoist  one   of  them. 

In  a  report  by  the  building  com- 
mission, November  26,  1835,  it  says: 
"The  architectual  knowledge  and 
practical  skill  of  Mr.  Paton,  the  su- 
perintendent, in  directing  the  execu- 
tion of  the  work,  entitle  him  to  the 


utmost  confidence  of  the  Legislature. 
In  November,  1836,  the  commission 
says  it  had  taken  the  greatest  care 
in  erecting  a  perfect  building  and 
that  it  did  not  adopt  the  design  on 
the  recommendation  of  Superinten- 
dent Paton  alone,  who  has  displayed 
unexampled  skill  in  carrying  this 
work  through  nearly  all  of  its  most 
difficult  parts  of  execution  with  ex- 
traordinary accuracy  and  precision, 
but  in  accordance  with  his  wishes 
the  plans  have  been  submitted  to 
architects  of  the  first  character  in 
the  United  States,  who  have  given 
their  most  decided  approval  and 
strongly  recommended  its  adoption. 
It  will  be  one  of  the  cheapest  build- 
ings of  its  character  in  the  United 
State  and  will  present  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  classic  taste  in 
America." 

A  report  dated  December  10,  1840, 
by  the  committee  on  building  the 
Capitol  gave  the  appropriation  made 
by  the  State  from  the  first  one  of 
$150,000,  made  in  1832,  and  $75,000 
for  each  of  the  years  1833,  1834, 
1835  and  1838,  $20,000  for  1836,  and 
loans  made  by  banks  in  1838  of  $30- 
300;  all  the  appropriation  up  to  the 
session  of  1840,  $500,300,  to  which 
must  be  added  $30,384  borrowed 
from  banks.  All  the  furniture  was 
of  mahogany,  made  by  workmen  at 
Raleigh.  Iron  work  of  special  de- 
sign  was   made    in    Philadelphia. 


Life  is  a  grindstone,  and  whether  it  grinds  a  man  down  or  polishes 
him  uo  depends  on  the  stuff  he's  made  of. — Selected. 
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HOME  OF  FIRST  PAPER  MAKER  IN 
AMERICA 

By  Evangeline  "Weir 


The  little  old  stone  house  was 
built  in  1690  by  William  Ridding- 
hausen  (William  Rittenhouse)  who 
was  the  first  paper  maker  in  Ameri- 
ca. He  came  with  his  family  from 
Holland  to  Philadelphia  in  1688  and 
looked  about  for  a  place  to  build  a 
mill.  Near  the  little  village  of  Ger- 
mantown  he  applied  for  and  was 
granted  twenty  acres  of  land  in  a 
wild,  beautiful  valley  close  to  the 
Wissahickon. 

On  the  banks  of  a  little  brook 
which  ran  through  a  meadow,  he 
built  a  mill  and  house  in  1690,  plac- 
ing the  house  on  one  side  of  the 
stream  and  the  mill  on  the  higher 
ground  opposite.  Both  were  small 
and  crude,  but  sufficiently  large  for 
his  purpose.  There  he  manufactur- 
ed and  sold  the  first  paper  made  in 
the  Colonies,  and  for  twenty  years 
—1690  to  1710— it  was  the  only  pa- 
per mill  in  the  Colonies. 

William  Rittenhouse  made  excel- 
lent paper.  He  had  been  taught  and 
followed  the  trade  in  Holland  where 
his  ancestors  had  been  engaged  in 
manufacturing  it  for  several  gener- 
ations. He  kneAv  how  to  obtain  a 
good  quality  in  his  crude  little  mill 
and  the  old  deeds  and  books  made 
from  his  paper  have  stood  the  test 
of  the  years  and  show  little  signs  of 
decay.  They  are  remarkably  white, 
close  and  tough. 

The  Rittenhouses  worked  early 
and  late  to  meet  the  growing  de- 
mand for  paper.  Rags  were  sorted, 
washed  and  pounded  in  stone  mor- 
tars   until     reduced    to    pulp;     each 


sheet  of  paper  was  made  by  hand, 
not  in  bulk.  It  took  several  days  to 
make  and  finish  a  small  lot  of  pa- 
per. 

Parchment  and  linen  paper  as 
well  as  cheaper  grades  were  made 
in  the  little  mill.  William  Brad- 
ford, Philadelphia's  first  printer,  ob- 
tained   his    supply   from   this    source. 

The  water  marks  used  by  the  Rit- 
tenhouses are  interesting  and  tell  the 
age  of  the  paper  closely.  We  find 
some  marked  with  the  word  "Com- 
pany;'' others  with  the  letters  "W. 
R.";  while  a  more  elaborate  mark 
was  a  crown  and  shield  with  a  clov- 
er leaf  on  it  and  the  word  "Pensil- 
vania"  beneath  it.  The  clover  leaf 
or  "Klee-Platt,"  the  town  seal  of 
Germantown,  was  a  popular  mark. 
After  his  father's  death,  Claus  Rit- 
tenhouse continued  the  business  and 
added  a  new  mark,  "K.  R.,"  for 
Klauss  Rittenhouse  as  he  wrote  his 
name  in  the  old  Dutch  style. 

The  little  mill  was  swept  away 
by  a  freshet  in  1700.  This  was  a 
great  loss  to  the  Rittenhouses  and 
the  Colonies  which  depended  upon 
them  for  their  supply  of  paper.  It 
is  interesting  to  know  that  there  is  or 
was  a  paper  in  the  handwriting  of 
William  Penn  which  states  that 
"William  Rittenhouse  and  Claus, 
owners  of  the  Germantown  Paper 
Mill,  suffered  a  great  loss  by  a  sud- 
den and  violent  flood  which  carried 
away  the   mill." 

A  larger  mill  was  scon  buik:  on 
the  same  spot  and  the  work  carried 
on   for   many  years   by  William    and 
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his  descendants.  In  1707  a  second 
and  larger  house  was  built  close  to 
the  first  one,  which  the  Rittenhouses 
continued  to  make  their  home  for 
several    generations. 

The  second  mill  has  long  been 
destroyed,  but  the  little  stone  house 
on  "Paper  Mill  Run"  stands  as  a 
monument  to  the  first  paper  maker. 
It  has  but  one  room  on  the  ground 
floor,  with  a  chimney  place  large 
enough  to  hold  great  logs  of  wood. 

The  second  house  is  still  standing 
and  occupied  at  the  present  time. 
This,  too,  is  of  special  interest  to  us 
for  within  its  walls  was  born  our 
noted  American  astronomer  and 
mathematician,  David  Rittenhousc, 
great-grandson  of  the  founder  of 
the   first  paper  mill   in  the   Colonies. 

Philadelphia  honors  David  Ritten- 
house  as  one  of  her  great  sons.  Dur- 
ing   the    struggle     for     Independence 


he  filled  a  number  of  important  of- 
fices with  credit  to  himself  and  his 
city.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Safety  and  later  its  Vice- 
President;  he  served  on  the  Board 
of  War  fo!r  his  own  state;  was  a 
member  of  the  Convention  which 
formed  the  first  Constitution  of 
Pennsylvania;  State  Treasurer  of 
Pennsylvania  for  twelve  years;  the 
first  director  of  the  Philadelphia 
Mint  and  later  president  of  the  Phil- 
osophical Society.  During  the  busy 
days  of  the  Revolution,  he  took  en- 
tire charge  of  the  State  House  clock, 
keeping   it  in   perfect  order. 

He  was  a  boy  of  unusual  abilities, 
tireless  mind  and  ambition  and  he 
reached  a  place  where  his  genius  was 
recognized  by  the  highest  and  best 
people  of  the  Colonies  as  well  as 
abroad. 


THANK  YOU 

(Mountain  States  Banker) 


Two  little  words  that  make  the 
world  run  more  smoothly,  that  ease 
the  hard  places  of  life  and  absdrb 
manv  of  its  shocks  are,  "Thank 
You."" 

They  are  the  signs  of  a  gracious 
spirit.  They  bespeak  a  generous  at- 
titude that  would  not  withhold 
praise  from  those  that  deserve  it — 
a  commodity  with  which  too  many 
of  us  are  stingy. 

The  majority  of  us  take  too  much 
for  granted.  In  a  land  of  plenty 
and  among  people  of  infinite  re- 
sources, we  expect  much  and  ac- 
cept everything  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

Yet  one's  best  friends  like  to 
hear   an    appreciative   word,   while   a 


compliment  deserved  by  an-  out- 
sider and  extended  frankly  and  gen- 
erously Avill  often  convert  an  enemy 
into  an  ally. 

Appreciation,  like  charity,  begins 
at  home  and  amjong  those  nearest 
and  dearest 

The  prince  of  good  fellows  is  a 
failure  land  a  hypocrite  unless  he 
takes  his  reputation  home  with  him 
at  night  and  arrays  it  with  smiles 
and  pleasant  words  at  the  breakfast 
table   in   the   morning. 

These  two  little  words,  "Thank 
You,"  make  the  world  run  smoothly. 
Learn  to  speak  them.  No  praise  is 
ever  Avholly  undeserved.  Encourag- 
ing words  aire  as  great  a  miracle 
worker  as  this  old  world  knows. 
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GETTING  HET  UP 

(Boys'  Industrial  School  Journal) 


If  you've  ever  read  Noyes  Wes- 
cott's  piece  of  fiction,  David  Harum, 
you'll  remember  that  keen  kindly, 
generous  neighbor  and  friend,  had 
for  a  motto  in  a  "hoss  trade,"  "Do 
unto  the  other  fellow  the  way  he'd 
like  to  do  unto  you — an'  do  it  first." 

But  one  day,  you'll  remember,  he 
met  his  match.  David  bought  a  'hoss' 
of  a  stranger  who  guaranteed  the 
'hoss  to  stand  without  hitchin'.'  The 
next  day  David  tried  out  his  new 
horse  and  thp  critter  stopped  in  the 
middle  of  the  road,  and  as  David 
said,  'kind  o'  humped  up  a  little  and 
stood  like  he'd  took  root.'  In  other 
words,  the  horse  was  balky.  It 
would  'stand  without  hitchin.'  just 
as  the  stranger  said  it  would. 

And  here  you  get  more  of  David's 
philosophy:  'There  was  times  when 
if  he'd  fell  down  dead,  I  wouldn't  hev 
figgured  on  puttin'  a  band  on  my 
hat,  but  it  don't  never  pay  to  get 
mad  at  a  hoss.' 

Positively!  It  never  pays  to  get 
mad  at  a  'hoss,'  or  a  flivver  or  a  hu- 
man being.  We've  observed  that  the 
larger  per  cent  of  the  fights  that 
have  occurred  here  have  been  on  ac- 
count of  boys  getting  mad  at  one  an- 
other. Getting  angry  with  anyone 
or  anything  will  never  get  you  out 
of  a  cramp,  but  nine  times  out  of  ten 
it  will  get  you  in  where  you  can't  get 


out  without  a  cost  that  you  cannot 
afford  to  pay. 

You  know  we've  studied  this  "get- 
ting mad"  business  and  we  note 
there's  been  a  great  change  in  this 
as  well  as  other  matters.  The  older 
boy  in  this  institution  who  bustled 
up  like  a  porcupine,  got  red  necked 
and  green  eyed  and  wanted  to  fight 
at  the  least  provocation,  is,  like  the 
DoDo,  Dinosaur,  and  some  of  the 
other  prehistoric  birds,  rapidly  be- 
coming extinct.  Boys  are  learning  to 
control  their  tempers  as  a  matter  of 
'economy.  A  mad  fit  produces  high 
blood  pressure,  upsets  the  digestive 
system  and  doctors  tell  us  it  does 
more  harm  to  one  physically,  than 
a  bad  spell  of  sickness.  It  is  a  good 
thing,  if  you  must  get  mad,  when 
ycu  feel  it  coming  on,  just  go  off  to 
yourself  and  wait  until  it  gets  out 
of  your  system.  It  will  often  save 
your  reputation,  besides,  the  bread 
and  milk  poultice  or  fat  meat  can 
be  eaten,  instead  of  being  bound 
over  your  eye. 

A  little  temper  is  not  a  bad  thing 
in  itself.  But  try  to  time  your  tem- 
per so  it  and  the  other  fellow's  won't 
go  off  at  the  same  time,  for  if  they 
do,  there's  likely  to  be  fireworks. 
You  keep  cool  while  the  other  fel- 
low gets  hot  and  you  will  come  out 
ahead  every  time. 


When  a  book  raises  your  spirti,  and  inspires  you  with  noble  and 
courageous  feelings,  seek  for  no  other  rule  to  judfe  the  work  by;  it  is 
good  and  made  by  a  good  workman. — Bruyere. 
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BEAUTIFUL  BECAUSE  OF  HEB  INTEB 
EST  IN  PEOPLE 

(Selected) 


To  step  into  such  a  position  would 
have  turned  the  head  of  the  average 
young  girl,  but  not  Miss  Frances  Fol- 
som's.  She  graced  ever}7  occasion  at 
which  she  presided,  never  put  on  airs 
and  was  as  kind  to  her  servants  as  to 
her  guests.  She  didn't  wander  much 
about  the  grounds,  going  out  only  in 
her  carriage;  though  occasionally  she 
came  to  the  greenhouse  to  admire  my 
Cornelia  Cooke  roses. 

''Grow  lots  of  them,  Charlie," 
she  'd  sa^  ;  '  T  love  them." 

Then  she'd  smile  and  I'd  promise 
her  thousands. 

Before  the  President's  marriage, 
his  sister,  Miss  Cleveland  had  been 
mistress  of  the  White  House,  but, 
to  quote  George  Brown,  "The  young 
lady  and  her  mother  came  so  often 
as  guests,  I  smelled  a  rat  long  afore 
the  order  for  bride  roses  came." 

Mr.  Brown  was  a  fine,  clever  man 
who  might  have  done  credit  to  the 
Secret  Service,  if  he  hadn't  been 
such  an  excellent  gardener. 

The  night  before  the  wedding  we 
did  the  planting  in  the  rooms  and 
put  up  most  of  the  greenery.  The 
cut  flowers  and  set  floral  pieces  had 
been  in  cold  storagee  for  a  week, 
ready  to  be  set  up  at  the  last  mo- 
ment. The  head  man — who  was 
George  Brown  then — went  from  room 
to  room  giving  general  orders  to 
some  twenty  assistants.  It  kept  us 
jumping  to  carry  them  out. 

In  those  days  there  was  a  vogue 
for  decorative  foliage,  particularly 
the  tropical  varieties  like  crotons, 
pandanus,    coleus.     Crotons    especial- 


ly were  the  rage,  though  one  rarely 
sees  them  now.  They  are  to0  expen- 
sive, want  too  much  care. 

I  had  grown  crotons  for  years  in 
England — which  was  one  reason 
George  Brown  took  me  on.  Shot  with 
gold  and  silver  and  all  the  colors  of 
an  autumn  leaf  at  the  height  of  its 
glory,  in  masses  they  are  fantastical- 
ly beautiful.  People  used  them  in 
place  of  flowers.  Styles  in  flowers 
change  like  everything  else.  When 
Ave  stopped  growing  them  other 
Washington  florists  stopped,  too, 
which  proves  that  the  White  House 
gardens  set  the  floral  fashion. 

The  entire  mansion  was  elaborate- 
ly decorated  with  tropictetl  plants 
and  native  flowers,  a  profusion  of 
them  wherever  they  would  go.  I 
remember  we  even  decorated  the 
cornices.  The  East  Room  was  mass- 
ed with  potted  plants  and  ferns, 
white  flowers  and  colorful  ones.  The 
mantels  were  banked  with  roses,  or- 
ehilds,  lilies  of  the  valley  and  maid- 
enhair ferns.  Plants  filled  the  fire- 
places, the  mirrors  were  festooned 
to  the  ceiling  with  roses;  the  crystal 
chandeliers  Avere  roped  with  smilax. 
The  four  great  columns  in  the  main 
corridor  were  circled  wit  h  roses  of 
various  colors  and  in  the  center  of 
each  Avas  a  four-foot  shield  bearing 
the  national  arms.  The  stripes  were 
red  and  white  roses:  the  stars,  white 
roses  on   a  field  of  blue  immortelles. 

The  Blue  Boom,  where  the  cere- 
mony was  held,  received  the  most 
attention.  Its  fireplaces  were  filled 
with  red  begonias  to  simulate  burn- 
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ing  fires;  eentureas  were  scattered 
at  the  base  to  simulate  ashes,  and 
blossoms  were  laid  below  in  the 
form  of  tiles.  One  mantel  was  bank- 
ed with  dark  purple  pansies  with 
the  date,  June  2,  1886,  (outlined  in 
lighter  pansies.  The  other  was  bank- 
ed with  red  roses  with  the  mono- 
gram "6.  F."  in  white.  Roses  drap- 
ed and  decorated  the  mirrors  and 
the  wide  doors  leading  to  the  corri- 
dor, where  there  was  a  scroll,  E. 
Pluribus  Union,  in  red,  white  and 
blue.  Directly  over  the  center  was 
suspended  a  huge  wedding  bell  of 
Mrs.  Cleveland's  favorites — white 
Cornelia  Cooke  roses. 

Someone  had  to  be  there  to  see 
that  no  flower  fell  out  of  place.  For 
some  reason  I  was  chosen,  and  I 
have  never  missed  a  wedding  since 
then.  They  became  an  old  story  as 
I  became  an  old  man.  This  one — 
my  first — I  shall  always  remember. 
As  the  clock  struck  seven,  the  bells 
of  the  city  pealed  and  a  salute  was 
fired  from  the  arsenal.  The  Marine 
Band,  in  regulation  full  dress  of 
scarlet  coat,  blue  trousers  and  long 
sword,  with  plenty  of  reel,  white  and 
blue  tassels,  struck  up  Mendelssohn's 
Wedding  March,  and  the  President, 
his  bride  leaning  on  his  arm,  enter- 
ed from  the  private  dining  room 
and  advanced  to  the  center  of  the 
room    underneath    the    wedding   bell. 

After  the  ceremony  the  President 
led  the  way  to  the  state  dining 
room,  where  more  banks  of  roses 
sniothered  the  mantels.  The  table 
centerpiece  was  the  ship,  Hymen, 
fashioned  of  roses,  fluttering  with 
white  silk  flags  with  "C  F."  em- 
broidered in  gold. 

I  have  been  told  that  Mrs.  Cleve- 
land was  the  most  popular  mistress 
the  White  House   ever  had.       T   can 


attest  to  that,  if  one  may  judge  by 
the  crowds  at  public  functions  dur- 
her  regime.  At  her  first  public  re  ■ 
ception,  the  throng  reached  from  the 
White  House  to  the  Treasury ;  it  was 
estimated  that  9,000  plassed  through 
to   shake   her  hand. 

We  all  were  glad  when  C rover 
Cleveland  came  back  for  a  second 
term  after  the  Harrison  Administra- 
tion, for  that  meant  he  brought 
with  him  Mrs.  Cleveland  and  a  dear 
little  daughter.  A  second  daughter 
was  born  in  the  White  House  in 
1893.  The  first  thing  Mrs.  Cleve- 
land did  on  her  return  was  to  in- 
quire for  everyone  who  worked  at 
the  White  House,  inside  and  out, 
calling  each  one  by  name. 

I  saw  her  again  in  1913.  While 
we  were  making  plans  for  the  rose 
garden  the  first  Mrs.  Wilson  took 
me  to  Princeton  to  see  some  land- 
scaping she  had  done  there  while 
her  husband  was  university  presi- 
dent. Mrs.  Cleveland,  now  Mrs. 
Preston,  was  living  in  a  near-by  cot- 
tage and,  when  she  saw  me,  came 
out  to  greet  me.  She  was  s0  young 
as  I  had  remembered  her,  but  the 
years  had  given  to  her  only  what 
they  give  to  a  garden — a  new  touch 
of  loveliness. 

Youna:  Mrs.  Cleveland  set  me  a 
high  ideal  of  the  First  Lady  of  the 
land.  I  need  only  say  she  was  a 
queen.  Where  I  come  from  the 
queen  wears  a  crown,  but  Mrs.  Cleve- 
land did  not  need  one  to  identify 
her.  Tall  and  slender,  with  dark 
hair  and  fine  eyes,  she  was  indeed 
lovely  to  look  at  and,  in  addition  to 
everything  else,  had  the  incompar- 
able asset  of  youth.  Just  twenty- 
one  she  was  when  she  came — more 
like  the  President's  daughter  than 
his  bride. 
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RIP  VAN  WINKLE 

(The  Companion) 


Rip  Van  Winkle  lived  in  a  village 
in  New  York  near  the  Hudson  river. 
He  was  a  lazy,  good-natured  man 
and  all  the  people  liked  him.  He  was 
always  ready  to  help  his  neighbors. 
The  children  shouted  with  joy  when 
they  saw  him  coming.  He  made  them 
toys  and  told  them  long  stories.  The 
dogs,  too,  all  liked  him.  But  at  home 
Rip  was  a  very  lazy  man.  He  did 
not  like  to  work  for  himself  or  his 
family.  He  had  only  a  few  acres  of 
land,  but  he  did  not  take  care  of  it. 
He  let  the  weeds  grow.  His  wife 
had  a  bad  temper.  She  was  always 
scolding  him  for  his  lazy,  careless 
ways.  Rip  did  not  like  to  stay  in 
the  house.  He  would  sit  outside  or 
go  to  the  km.  He  met  his  friends  at 
the  inn  and  they  gossiped  and  talk- 
ed. Rip  was  very  fond  of  hunting 
and  fishing.  One  day  he  went  out 
hunting  squirrels.  His  dog,  Wolf, 
was  with  him.  They  climbed  up  to 
one  of  the  highest  parts  of  the  Kat- 
skill  Mountains.  It  was  getting  dark 
and  they  were  about  to  descend.  Rip 
heard  someone  calling,  "Rip  Van 
Winkle!  Rip  Van  Winkle!"  He 
looked  down  and  saw  a  queer-locking 
man.  He  was  carrying  a  heavy  keg 
on  his  back.  He  was  dressed  in 
Dutch  fashion.  He  had  on  several 
pairs  of  breeches.  He  was  short  and 
stout  and  had  a  thick  bushy  beard. 
Rip  went  and  helped  him  carry  the 
keg  to  a  hollow.  Rip  was  surprised 
to  see  several  odd-looking  men  there. 
They  were  all  dressed  in  Dutch  fash- 
ion. They  were  playing  nine-pins. 
The  balls  made  a  noise  like  thunder. 
They  saw  Rip  and  his  companion 
coming.      They    stared    at    Rip.     He 


was  very  much  frightened.  His  knees 
knocked  together.  His  companion 
poured  liquor  from  the  keg  into 
large  flagons.  He  made  Rip  wait 
on  the  company. 

The  odd-looking  men  drank  the 
liquor.  Then  they  began  to  play 
again.  Rip  watched  them.  When  no 
one  was  looking  he  tasted  the  liquor. 
It  was  good.  He  tasted  it  many 
times.  At  last  he  fell  into  a  deep 
sleep.  When  he  awoke,  the  sun  was 
shining  brightly.  He  looked  around 
for  his  gun.  He  saw  a  rusty  one 
lying  on  the  grass.  He  thought  the 
queer  looking  men  had  stolen  his  gun 
and  left  the  rusty  one  in  its  place. 
His  dog  was  gone.  He  shouted  his 
name  several  times,  but  no  dog  came. 
He  climbed  slowly  down  the  moun- 
tain. He  felt  stiff  and  very  sore. 
He  walked  very  slowly  toward  the 
village.  He  met  many  people.  They 
did  not  know  him.  He  was  surprised. 
He  thought  he  knew  every  one 
around  the  village.  The  dogs  bark- 
ed at  him.  He  stroked  his  chin.  He 
found  that  his  beard  had  grown  a 
foot  long.  He  approached  his  house 
quietly.  He  expected  to  hear  his 
wife's  shrill  voice.  He  hurried  to 
the  village  inn.  It  was  gone.  A 
large  hotel  stood  in  its  place.  There 
was  a  large  crowd  of  people  about 
the  door,  but  Rip  did  not  know  any 
of  them,.  He  asked  about  the  people 
he  used  to  meet  at  the  inn,  and  was 
told  that  most  of  them  were  dead  or 
gone  away.  He  asked  if  any  one 
knew  Rip  Van  Winkle.  Some  people 
pointed  to  a  lazy  fellow  leaning 
against  a  tree.  The  lazy  man  looked 
very  much  like  Rip  himself. 
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It  was  his  son. 

Rip  was  bewildered.  He  told  the 
people  about  his  adventure  on  the 
mountain.  The  people  winked  at 
each  other  and  tapped  their  fore- 
heads with  their  fingers.  They  meant 
that  he  was  crazy. 

Some  of  the  people,  however,  rec- 
ognized him.  They  said  he  was  real- 
ly Rip  Van  Winkle  who  had  disap- 
peared twenty  years  before.  The 
oldest    man   in    the    village    said    the 


mountains  were  haunted.  Rip  had 
really  slept  there  for  twenty  years 
instead  of  one  night.  His  daughter 
took  him  home  to  live  with  her.  She 
had  married  a  farmer.  Her  mother 
was  dead. 

Rip  lived  with  his  daughter.  He 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  at  the  ho- 
tel   gossiping    and    talking   politics. 

He  told  his  adventure  on  the  moun- 
tains to  every  stranger  that  came  to 
the  hotel. 


EFFORTS  OF  A  BEE 

(Reidsville  Review) 


The  bee  suggests  a  sting.  The  first 
thought  of  the  average  person  at 
the  mention  of  the  word  is  the  con- 
sequences of  coming  in  contact  with 
one  when  it  is  out  in  quest  of  pollen 
to  keep   the  home   fires  burning. 

Bees,  however,  should  be  judged 
by  their  accomplishments  rather 
than  undesirable  traits.  We  should 
■think  of  bees  in  terms  of  honey,  the 
natural  sweet  that  is  so  valuable  to 
man. 

A  bee  expert  describes  the  traits 
of  bees  in  a  manner  that  shows  they 
possess  qualities  that  might  well  be 
emulated  by  people  with  great  pro- 
fit. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  bees — 
workers,  queens  and  drones.  The 
workers  gather  in  the  pollen  to  keep 
the  wolf  from  the  door,  but  the  sad 
commentary  is  that  their  average 
life  is  only  forty  days.  They  work 
for  the  colony  and  never  live  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  honey  they  help  pro- 
duce. 

The  worker  sacrifices  his  life  that 


the  colony  may  live.  The  worker  in 
human  activities  also  meets  the  same 
fate  often.  In  every  community  are 
men  who  sacrifice  their  health  and 
happiness  in  the  public  service  and 
never  live  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
their  labdr. 

The  great  difficulty  is  that  there 
are  not  enough  workers  There  are 
never  enough  men  and  women  who 
are  willing  to  co-operate  for  the 
community's  well-being,  who  aije 
willinging  to  make  the  sacrifice  of 
time  and  money  that  is  required  to 
be  a  real  service  to  their  fellowmen. 

The  burden  falls  on  the  shoulders 
of  a  few,  just  as  the  bee  worker  has 
to  gather  raw  material  so  that  his 
colony  may  exist. 

Communities  would  never  prosper, 
would  never  get  ahead  if  there  were 
not  sacrifices  made  by  some  individ- 
uals who  are  unselfish  and  who  do 
not  hesitate  to  incur  the  displeasure 
of  those  who  should  be  the  first  to 
compliment  and  praise  them. 
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LOOSE  MINUTES 

(Girls'  World) 


"Phyllis!  Phyllis  Phenley!"  Syl- 
via's light,  culture  clip  tones  fluted 
down  the  corridor. 

Phyllis  hatted  and  coated,  arm 
laden  with  books,  turned  the  key  of 
her  locker.  A  slight  smile  over- 
spread the  rigidly  purposeful  look 
that  had  been  on  her  clever  face.  It 
was  a  distinction  to  be  sought  after 
by  Sylvia  Carson.  Sylvia  was  al- 
ways "up"  in  everything — studies, 
sports,  social  matters  alike.  And 
she  did  it  all  so  easily,  with  poise  and 
charm.  The  unhurried  grace  of  the 
girl  now  as  she  tripped  around  the 
corner  and  came  into  the  cloak 
room ! 

"Oh,  I  am  so  glad  you  had  not  got 
away.  What  do  you  think?  You 
are  chosen  to  be  one  of  the  debaters 
between  Aakville  College  and  Shel- 
burne  High.  Everyone  is  jubilant. 
Think  of  it !  A  girl  from  our  own 
room  to  represent  the  college.  All 
our  girls  are  walking  an  inch  taller." 

"But—"  began  Phyllis.  "Oh,  I'd 
love  to  do  it,  Sylvia,  and  I  don't 
wish  to  seem  ungrateful  for  the 
honor,  but — " 

"Do  you  think  anyone  is  going  to 
listen  to  a  'but'  ?"  Sylvia  shook  a 
merry  finger.  "You  must  not  even 
think  of  one  for  two  weeks — not  un- 
til you  have  plucked  the  laurels  for 
this  college.  'Resolved,  that  the 
bumble-bee  has  done  more  for  civili- 
zation than  the  steam  engine.'  You 
are  for  the  bumble-bee.  So  set  your 
clever  brains  to  work."  - 

"But,"  Phyllis  insisted  on  the 
word  laughingly,  "really,  I  dare  not 
take  the  time  for  it.  This  take-in- 
'  everything- as-it-goes      policy      never 


works  with  me  as  it  does  with  you, 
Sylvia.  I  have  decided  that  home  I 
go  tonight  and  begin  to  get  back  to 
par  in  my  work.  I've  got  behind 
shamefully  with  just  taking  in  a 
few  extras.  And  father  has  issued 
an  ultimatum  giving  me  only  this 
year  at  school.  I  must  make  the 
grade." 

"Of  course  you'll  make  the  grade 
— and  the  debate,  too,"  began  Sylvia 
cheerfully.  "Oh,  run!  There's  Miss 
Eliot   calling  you." 

Miss  Eliot  was  a  teacher  who  also 
wished  to  congratulate  Phyllis  on 
being  chosen  for  the  debate.  The 
girl  thanked  her,  but  reserved  her 
decision  for  accepting  the  honor  till 
tomorrow. 

Glancing  at  her  wrist  watch  as 
she  returned  to  the  cloak  room, 
Phyllis  sighed.  She  had  missed  her 
bus.  It  would  be  fifteen  minutes  be- 
fore another.  A  quarter  of  an  hour 
lost.  And  that  would  be  only  the 
beginning  of  many  more  missing 
hours  and  minutes  if  she  entered 
the  debate.  But  Miss  Eliot  had  sug- 
gested it  would  be  letting  down  the 
school  if  she  refused.  And  Phyllis 
Recognized  her  own  superior  worth 
as  a  debater.  The  teacher  had  also 
hinted  that  she  ought  to  enter  as 
much  to  develop  her  talents  as  to 
make  her  graduation.  Yet  her  fa- 
ther's money  troubles.  Her  back 
work.  What  ought  one  to  do  in 
complications? 

Sylvia  was  reading  from  a  book 
on  the  mirror  shelf  as  she  deftly 
patted  her  chenile  tarn  to  place  and 
absent-mindedly  drew  on  gloves. 
"I'm   half-way   through     my    history 
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far  tonight,"  she  dimpled  as  she 
looked  up.  "I  crowded  some  read- 
ing in  at  lunch  hour.  I  snatch  every 
loose  minute  I  can  find.  If  I  pos- 
sibly can,  I  always  keep  my  work 
done  up  ahead.  Never  could  I  sit 
down  grimly  to  work  and  'catch  up' 
as  you  can  Phyllis.  I  haven't  got 
the  character  to  stand  such  a  long 
steady  grind." 

Loose  minutes!  Phyllis  always 
thought  them  much  too  trivial  to 
bother  with.  But — there  were  stiil 
ten  of  them  before  the  next  bus. 
Phyllis  opened  her  history,  keeping 
a  subconscious  eye  on  her  watch, 
and  read   rapidly,  intently. 

In  the  half  hoar  ride  in  the  bus 
which  took  her  to  her  suburban 
home  she  mastered  the  solution  of 
the  latest  algebra  formula  and  be- 
gan its  application  on  problems. 
Up  to  the  present  she  had  never 
considered  the  bus  quiet  enough  for 
study.  But  now,  "The  more  noise, 
the  more  firmly  you  must  nail  your 
points  as  you  read,  that's  all,"  she 
decided  as  the  driver  let  her  down 
at  her  home  corner.  "If  I  can  keep 
this  up,  perhaps,  I  can  tackle  the 
debate  with  an  easy  mind,  after 
all.^ 

"Tea  will  be  late,'  advised  her 
mother  as  Phyllis  put  her  coat  over 
a  hanger  in  the  hall.  "Peggy  is 
away  and  I  have  biscuits  to  make. 
Dan  stayed  over  at  Aunt  Liza's. 
You  will  have  to  attend  to  his 
chores." 

Bother  a  late  tea !  It  would  cut 
off  her  evening  and  she  mus^  accom- 
plish just  so  much.  Why  must  Peg- 
gy have  a  lodge  banquet  at  the  most 
critical  time  for  Phyllis?  Dan's 
chores  generally  kept  him  pottering 
a  good  while  through  the  evening, 
too.      What     were      they,      anyway? 


Rabbits,  the  dog.  The  girl  rapidly 
thought  her  way  through  them.  If 
only  she  might  crowd  them  into  the 
loose  minutes  before  tea  time  arrived. 

She  ran  out  to  the  back  yard,  fed 
the  bunnies  and  locked  their  hutch, 
fed  the  chickens  and  fastened  them 
in  also  for  the  night.  Bruno  came 
waddling  with  a  fresh  bone,  so  she 
dropped  him  from  her  list  of  duties. 
Next,  the  furnace  was  inspected,  and 
the  kitchen  coal  scuttle  filled  with 
the  one  trip  to  the  basement.  She 
had  just  time  to  straighten  up  the 
bark  porch  when  her  mother  called 
her  to  tea. 

"Through  with  the  chores  before 
supper!  With  actually  five  good 
joints  for  bumble-bees  thought  out 
as  I  worked.  All  in  waste  minutes! 
Sylvia's  plan  works  like  a  charm." 
Phyllis  smiled  to  herself  as  she  but- 
tered a  biscuit. 

She  had  a  good  evening,  accom- 
plishing much,  because  the  experi- 
ment with  loose  minutes  had  ar- 
roused  her  enthusiasm.  In  the  morn- 
ing bus,  and  by  utilizing  the  short 
space  usually  wasted  before  opening 
exercises,  she  began  geometry  re- 
view for  the  next  exam,  while  the 
ten  minutes  Miss  Eliot  was  absent 
from  the  French  class,  being  called 
out  unexpectedly,  Phyllis  seized  up- 
on to  work  off  a  few  lines  of  the 
Latin  translation  she  had  missed 
when   she  had  the  flu. 

"I've  promised  Miss  Eliot  I'll  take 
my  ]..  s.ce  in  the  debate,'"  she  ?onti<i- 
ed  to  Sylvia  as  they  met  si  lunch, 
"never  had  any  idea  before  what 
•  ou-d  be  done  by  camping  out  on 
the  trail  of  loosi  minutes,  it's  s,-«V-at 
to  begin  to  feel  one'sself  ahead,  not 
behind,  with  one's  work.  A  sensa- 
t  •-■is  of  latent  power  is  already  siir- 
ring  in  my  hampered  cor scion  sr ess!' 
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She  laughed  as  she  hugged  herself 
dramatically. 

"Yes,  and  it  gives  you  a  fresh, 
up-to-the-minute  feeling  when 
you're  tired,  don't  you  think?"  said 
Sylvia. 

"One  feels  better  because  one  is  or 
will  be  in  time,  I  hope — always  pre- 
pared— free  from  care,"  nodded 
Phyllis,    the    debater. 


"And  I  do  believe,  when  I  get 
this  loose  minute  game  working 
smoothly,"  she  said  to  herseli  as  she 
went  to  bed  that  night,  "I'll  actually 
find  time  to  join  the  tennis  club  while 
at  this  busy  school.  And  prehaps — 
perhaps,  in  time,  I  may  even  acquire 
some  of  Sylvia  Carson's  poise.  Who 
knows?" 


A  man  who  does  not  know  how  to  learn  from  his  mistakes  turns  the 
best  school-master  out  of  his  life. — Henry  Ward  Beecher. 


IMPORTED  GENIUS 

(Reidsville  Review) 


Native-born  Americans  have  giv- 
en to  the  world  many  epochal  inven- 
tions, of  which  the  late  Thomas  A. 
Edison  contributed  more  than  any 
other  single  individual.  But  Ameri- 
ca also  owes  much  of  its  prestige  in 
invention  to  the  genius  of  foreign- 
born  immigrants  who  added  luster  to 
its  brilliant  record.  A  few  of  these 
may  be  mentioned. 

Ericsson,  who  cairje  from  Sweden, 
invented  the   Monitor. 

Alexander  Graham  Bell,  born  in 
Scotland,  later  lived  in  Canada,  and 
as  a  resident  in  the  United  States 
gave  the  telephone  to  the  world. 

Emile  Berliner  came  from  Ger- 
many to  perfect  the  telephone  and 
improve    the    phonograph. 

Nicola  Tesla  from  Austria-Hun- 
gary  invented    the     induction     motor 


and  numerous  other  epochal  electri- 
cal  devices. 

Charles  J.  Vanderpoole  from  the 
Netherlands  devised  the  electric 
street  car  trolley. 

Charles  P.  Steinmetz,  coming  from 
Germany  as  a  poor,  deformed  immi- 
grant boy,  who  borrowed  money  from 
a  fellow  passenger  in  order  to  ob- 
tain admission  to  the  United  States, 
won  universal  fame  as  an  electrical 
wizard. 

Michael  I.  Pupin,  a  poor  immi- 
grant boy  from  Hungary,  made  long 
distance    telephony    possible. 

This  by  no  means  exhausts  the 
list  of  these  of  foreign  birth  who  de- 
veloped their  great  natural  talents 
and  coming  to  the  United  States,  and 
who  became  identified  with  Ameri- 
can scientific  achievement. 
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STAMP  STORIES 

By  Elce  Thompson 


The  two-cent  stamp,  pictorial  is- 
sue of  1869,  bears  a  picture  of  the 
Pony  Express.  This  mail  route  was 
begun  in  April,  1860.  Before  this 
time  the  mails  to  and  from  the  West 
had  been  carried  by  •  the  Butterfield 
Stage  from  St.  Louis  to  San  Fian- 
cisco,  by  way  of  El  Paso.  This  was 
known  as  the  Overland  Mail  Route. 
The  journey  required  twenty-five 
days.  Mail  was  also  sent  by  boat 
and  overland  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  which  required  even  more 
time.  There  was  also  a  central 
route,  the  old  California  Trail,  not 
in  favor  because  of  the  Indian  men- 
ace and  the  severity  of  the  winter 
storms    and    not   used    regularly. 

As  ill  feeling  between  the  North 
and  South  grew  more  intense  it  be- 
came evident  that  the  southern 
route  could  not  be  depended  upon. 
Several  men,  including  Senator  Gwyn, 
had  been  considering,  for  some  time, 
the  idea  of  a  fast  courier  service 
across  the  vast,  unsettled  region  sep- 
arating the  East  from  the  Far 
West.  Senator  Gwyn  tried  to  get 
the  President  interested,  but,  owing 
to  the  grave  problems  confronting 
the  Government  at  this  time,  the 
project  received  scant  attention. 
Then  the  freighting  firm  of  Russell, 
Majors  and  Waddell  decided  to  fi- 
nance the  project  themselves.  The 
central  route  was  decided  upon;  it 
followed  the  trail  of  the  Mormons 
and  Oregon  emigrants  as  far  as 
Salt  Lake  City,  then  southwest 
across  Nevada,  through  Carson's 
Pass  to  Sacramento  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. A  company  was  organized 
tinder  the  name  of  Central  Overland 


California  and  Pike's  Peak  Express 
Company,  and  work  on  new  stage 
stations  began  at   once. 

Nearly  200  stations  were  built, 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  miles 
apart,  with  station  keepers,  provi- 
sions and  supplies.  It  required  more 
than  400  horses  and  the  same  num- 
ber of  station  men  and  assistants 
and  more  than  eighty  riders.  The 
swiftest  horses  and  most  daring  and 
skilful  riders  in  the  West  were  em- 
ployed. The  majority  of  these  rid- 
ers were  young  men  around  twenty 
years.,  some  younger.  Each  man  was 
supposed  to  cover  three  stages  and 
ride  three  horses  in  succession,  but 
in  emergencies  he  often  had  to  cov- 
er several  more  stages,  or  double 
back  without  any  rest.  Few  achieve- 
ments so  abound  with  deeds  of  cour- 
age and  endurance  as  the  shcirt  span 
Of  the  Pony  Express.  Indians  and 
outlaws  haunted  the  trail  and  sand- 
storms and  blizzards  added  to  the 
dangers  that  constantly  menaced 
the  riders.  But  they  kept  bravely  at 
their  work. 

The  first  trip  westward  was  made 
in  ten  days,  the  eastern  trip  taking 
eleven  and  one-half  days.  The  short- 
est time  required  to  make  the  trip 
was  seven  days  and  seventeen  hours, 
on  the  occasion  of  Lincoln's  inaug- 
ural address  in  March,  1861.  The 
first  trip  of  the  Pony  Express  was 
made  on  April  3,  1860,  from  St.  Jo- 
seph, Mo.  This  mail  route  was  in 
operation  only  sixteen  months  but 
in  this  short  time  it  rendered  valu- 
able1 service  to  the  country  at  a  time 
when  quick  communication  with  the 
settlements   of  the   Far    West   meant 
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the  preservation  of  the  Union.  In 
spite  of  this  the  project  was  not  suc- 
cessful from  a  financial  point  of 
view.      Requiring    an    initial    invest- 


ment of  $100,000  it  was  $200,000 
"in  the  hole"  when  the  last  trip  was 
made,  a  very  great  deficit. 


DRIVE  AGAINST  PROFANITY 

(Suffolk  News-Herald) 


Instead  of  requesting  the  profes- 
sional reformers  to  ask  the  general 
assembly  to  "pass  a  law,"  the  Mono- 
gram Club  of  the  Virginia  Polytech- 
nic Institute  has  inaugurated  a  cam- 
paign among  the  student  body  to 
abolish  profanity.  The  young  men 
have  probably  reached  the  conclusion 
that  the  only  way  to  accomplish  re- 
forms is  by  reforming  themselves 
first.  Pity  older  people  out  of  col- 
lege do  not  pursue  this  policy.  We 
trust  their  example  will  not  be  lost 
upon  those  who  go  about  the  earth 
obsessed  with  the  high  mission  of  re- 
forming others. 

Profane  swearing  like  pointless  or 
common  vulgarity,  is  a  useless,  pro- 
fitless thing  yet,  sad  to  say,  a  vast 
majority  of  men  and  sadder  still, 
women  indulge  in  both  to  excess.  Un- 
fortunately, youth  believes  it  is  smart 
to  swear,  to  drink  and  to  repeat  the 
coarse  jokes  of  older  and  less  refined 
people.  So  we  say  it  is  immensely 
refreshing  to  see  a  body  of  college 
men  discouraging  the  habit  among 
their  fellows  and  themselves  setting 
an  example  of  rectitude  and  self-con- 
trol. One  of  the  vices  of  men  is  pro- 
fanity and  to  be  able  to  "cuss  by 
note"  is  actually  regarded  by  some  of 


them  as  an  accomplishment.  The 
action  of  the  V.  P.  I.  Monogram  Club 
reminds  one  of  the  sage  philosophy 
of  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  who  said: 
"Govern  the  lips  as  if  they  were  pal- 
ace doors,  the  king  within;  tranquil 
and  fair  and  courteous  be  all  words 
which   from  that  presence  win." 

The  club,  we  are  told  in  a  news 
story,  has  made  clear  to  all  the 
course  they  have  adopted  was  not  in- 
spired because  there  is  more  profan- 
ity at  V.  P.  I.  than  in  other  colleges, 
but  because  it  is  opposed  to  cursing 
and  vulgarity  in  any  form.  The 
ccaches  are  equally  opposed  to  pro- 
fanity. They  do  not  permit  its  use 
on  the  field  by  any  athletes  in  their 
charge.  One  V.  P.  I.  football  star, 
we  learn,  was  ordered  from  the  field 
this  spring  because  he  voiced  an 
oath  in  scrimmage  and  was  permit- 
ted to  return  only  after  making 
apologies  to  both  the  squad  and  the 
coaches.  All  of  which  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  V.  P.  I.  students 
are  actually  trying  to  achieve  and  to 
put  into  use  their  ideals  of  proper 
conduct.  The  profanity  habit  once 
acquh-ed  is  hard  to  shake  off.  The 
remedy  for  it  is  prevention  and  the 
time  to  begin  is  in  youth. 
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Mrs.  O.  K.  Duckett,  a  member  of 
our  teaching  staff,  who  was  called  to 
Kingsport,  Term.,  some  time  ago  be- 
cause of  the  serious  illness  of  her 
son,  has  returned  to  the  school.  She 
reports  his  condition  is  much  im- 
proved and  that  he  is  weli  on  the 
road  to  recovery. 

— o — ■ 

Rev.  T.  W.  Fogleman,  pastor  of 
McGill  Street  Baptist  Church,  Con- 
cord, conducted  the  service  in  the 
auditorium  last  Sunday  afternoon, 
making  a  very  interesting  talk  on 
the  life  of  Apostle  Paul,  especially 
emphasizing  the  first  letter  this  great 
Christian  teacher  wrote  to  Timothy. 
■ — o — ■ 

After  an  extremely  dry  period  of 
several  weeks  which  curtailed  the 
garden  production  and  stunted  the 
growth  of  field  crops,  this  section 
was  visited  by  a  most  beneficial  rain- 
fall this  week.  The  new  life  that 
was  taken  on  by  Spring  growth  in 
every  line,  has  been  very  evident. 
The  outlook  for  a  continuation  of  a 
generous  supply  of  fruit  and  all 
kinds  of  vegetables  is  encouraging. 
— o — 

Hubert  Plemmons,  of  the  Gaston 
Cottage,  whose  arm  was  painfully 
injured  in  a  mangle  at  our  laundry, 
has  returned  to  the  school  after 
soending  several  months  at  the 
North  Carolina  Orthopedic  Hospital, 
Gastonia.  In  this  injury  the  skin 
was  torn  from  the  arm  from  near 
the  shoulder  to  the  elbow.  It  was 
necessary  to  graft  new  skin  on  the 
injured  member  and  the  hospital  au- 
thorities are  to  be  congratulated  for 
their  skillful  treatment  of  this  diffi- 
cult  injury.      Hubert   has   nearly   re- 


gained complete  use  of  his  arm,  and 
we  hope  it  will  not  be  long  until  it 
is  as  good  as  ever. 

Following  the  regular  afternoon 
service  in  the  auditorium  last  Sun- 
day, we  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
hearing  a  fine  concert  by  the  Frank- 
lin Mill  Band.  Under  the  skillful 
leadership  of  Mr.  Paul  Owensby  this 
band  has  made  wonderful  progress  in 
the  past  few  years,  and  is  now  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  best  musical  or- 
ganizations in  this  part  of  the  State. 
Aside  from  the  rendition  of  a  most 
delightful  program,  we  were  very 
favorably  impressed  by  the  attrac- 
tive appearance  of  the  Franklin  Mill 
boys  in  their  new  blue  uniforms. 
One  of  the  features  of  the  after- 
noon's program  that  our  boys  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  was  the  number  in 
which  Master  Paul  Owensby,  Jr.,  di- 
rected the  band,  As  this  3%  year- 
old  youngster  mounted  a  chair  in 
front  of  the  band  he  clearly  demon- 
strated that  he  has  inherited  much 
of  his  father's  ability  in  wielding  a 
baton.  Mr  Owensby,  a  former  mem- 
ber of  our  staff,  is  very  popular  with 
our  large  family,  both  boys  and  of- 
ficers, and  we  tender  herewith  our 
appreciation  of  his  kindness  in  pro- 
viding an  excellent  entertainment, 
and  wish  to  assure  him  that  he  and 
his  group  of  musicians  will  always  be 
welcome  guests  at  the  Jackson  Train- 
ing   School. 

The  Winecoff  team  visited  the  lo- 
cal ball  yard  last  Saturday  afternoon 
and  was  easily  defeated  by  the  score 
of  10  to  1.  The  failure  of  the  visi- 
tors to  arrive  on  scheduled  time  the 
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game  was  started  late,  making  it 
necessary  to  call  same  in  the  seventh. 
With  the  score  10  to  1  against  them 
the  Wineeoff  lads  staged  a  rally  in 
the  first  of  the  seventh,  a  homer, 
three  two-baggers  and  a  single  net- 
ting three  runs.  Their  efforts  were 
wasted  however,  as  the  game  was 
called  before  the  inning  was  com- 
pleted, the  score  reverting  to  the 
sixth  frame,  the  last  complete  inning. 
In  these  six  complete  innings  Lisk 
held  the  visitors  to  two  hits,  one  in 
the  third  and  the  other  in  the  fourth, 
and  would  have  registered  a  shut- 
out but  for  an  error.  The  local  lads 
scored  three  runs  in  the  second  in- 
ning, on  a  home  run  by  Poole,  a 
fielder's  choice  and  a  couple  of  er- 
rors. One  more  was  added  in  the 
third  on  a  base  on  balls,  a  stolen 
base  and  a  single.  A  single,  two- 
bagger,  three  bagger  and  Poole's  sec- 
ond home  run  of  the  game  put  six 
runs    across    in    the    sixth.      Four    of 


the  seven  hits  secured  by  the  Train- 
ing School  boys  were  fcjr  extra 
bases.  Eddie  Poole,  the  custodian  of 
our  right  garden,  who,  aided  by  his 
big  bat,  sometimes  develops  the  ha- 
bit of  making  the  old  hosshide  go 
places,  had  a  perfect  day  at  bat, 
getting  two  homers  and  a  single 
out  of  three  trips  to  the  plate. 
One  of  these  was  a  true  Ruthian 
smash,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
bank  in  deep  right  field,  it  is  quite 
likely  the  ball  might  have  landed 
over  in  Mecklenburg  County.  Mur- 
ray, our  shortstop,  contributed  a 
three-ply  knock  in  the  sixth  inning 
with  two  men  on  bases.  The  other 
extra  base  blow  was  secured  by 
Weaver,  one  of  our  old  boys,  acting 
as  pinch-hitter  in  the  sixth.  In  ad- 
dition to  doing  considerable  long  dis- 
tance hitting,  the  Training  School 
boys  showed  decided  improvement  in 
the  field,  making  but  one  error  in 
this  contest. 


SHADOWS 

It's  evening  in  the  mountain  world, 

And  night  has  dropped  her  veils 
Of  lilac  mist  across  the  ridge 

Up  where  the  blue  smoke  trails. 
It's  evening  in  the  forest  land, 

The  sun  has  gone  to  rest 
Behind  a  bank  of  golden  cloud 

In  the  dim  shadowed  west. 


-Harriet  Markham  Grill. 


REDUCED  ROUND  TRIP  FARES 
FOR  SHORT  TRIPS 


33  1-3  per  cent  Reduction  in  Travel 
Expense 

Round  trip  tickets,  sold  daily  between  stations  distance 
120  miles  or  less limit  2  days 

25  per  cent  Reduction  in  Travel  Ex- 
pense j 

Round  trip  tickets,  sold  daily  between  stations  distance  I 

150  miles  or  less limit  6  days.  I 

Good  in  Coaches,  Parlor  and  Sleeping  Cars  i 


—  MULTIPLE  TRIP  — 
Newest  and  most  economical  ticket  ever  offered. 

Between  any  two  stations  on  Southern  Railway  System  for  i 

I  period  of  six  months.  j 

j  Good  for  individual  purchaser  and  between  stations  distance  j 

200  miles  or  less.  j 

Per  mile 

The  10-trip  ticket 2  l-2c 

The  20-trip  ticket.. 2c 

The  30-trip  ticket l-8c 

Good  in  Coaches  Only 
Ask  Ticket  Agents 
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IT  TAKES  SO  LITTLE 

It  takes  so  little  to  make  us  sad, 
Just  a  slighting  word  or  a  doubting  sneer, 
Just  a  scornful  smile  on  some  lips  held  dear, 
And  our  footsteps  lag,  though  the  goal  seem- 
ed near, 
And  we  lose  the  courage  and  hope  we  had — 

It  takes  so  little  to  make  us  glad, 
Just  the  cheering  clasp  of  a  friendly  hand, 
Just  a  word  from  one  who  can  understand; 
And  we  finish  the  task  we  long  had  planned, 
And  we  lose  the  doubt  and  the  fear  we  had — 
So  little  it  takes  to  make  us  glad. 

— Selected. 
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TRUTH  NEVER  DIES 

Truth  never  dies.  The  ages  come  and  go; 
The  mountains  wear  away,  the  seas  retire; 
Destruction  lays  earth's  mighty  cities  low; 
And  empires,  states  and  dynasties  expire; 
But  caught  and  handed  onward  by  the  wise, 
Truth  never  dies. 

Tho'  unreceived  and  scoffed  at  through  the  years; 
Tho'  held  aloft  for  mockery  and  jeers, 
Denied  by  those  of  transient  power  j>ossessed, 
Insulted  by  the  insolence  of  lies, 
Truth  never  dies. 

Truth  answers  not;  it  does  not  take  offense; 
But  with  a  mighty  silence  bides  its  time. 
As  some  great  cliff  that  braves  the  elements, 
And  lifts  through  all  the  storms  its  head  Sublime, 
So  truth,  unmoved,  its  puny  foe  defies, 
And  never  dies. 

The  lips  of  ridicule  dissolve  in  dust; 
The  sophist's  arguments,  the  gibes  are  still; 
God  ivorking  through  the  all-compelling  Must 
Has   broken  those  who  dare  combat  His  Will; 
New  systems,  born  in  wild  unrest,  arise; 
Truth  never  dies. 

— Author  Unknown. 
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HIGHLY  INTERESTING 

The  Wachovia  magazine,  a  vigorous,  ambitious  and  highly  interesting 
monthly,  issued  by  the  Wachovia  B&nk  and  Trust  Company  of  several  cities, 
"with  home  office  in  Winston-Salem,  devotes  its  May  issue  to  "Raleigh  and 
Eastern  North  Carolina,"  with  pictures  of  that  city.  It  is  a  historical 
sketch  of  real  value  and  worthy  of  a  large  circulation,  not  only  in  butt  out- 
side of  the  State.  The  leading  Article  is  contributed  by  Col.  Fred  A.  Olds, 
that  delightful  writer  of  North  Carolina  history,  on  which  he  is  an  authori- 
ty. This  sketch  is  one  of  his  best.  He  describes  the  manner  in  which  the 
location  of  the  capitol  was  decided  upon  by  the  State  Convention  of  1788, 
on  dr  near  the  plantation  then  belonging  to  Isaac  Hunter  in  the  county  of 
Wake.  The  first  city  government  and  some  of  the  outstanding  acts  passed 
by  early  sessions  of  the  State  legislature  are  described  in  an  intensely  inter- 
esting manner  by  Col.  Olds. 

Another  article  describes  some  of  the  outstanding  resources  of  Eastern 
North  Carolina,  including  agriculture,  forests,  industries,  coinineTcial  and 
game  fishing,  water  transportation,  and  recreation  resources.  The  maga- 
zine is  a  credit  to  the  State  and  the  company  that  issues  it. 

Any  publication,  anywhere  in  the  State,  that  gives  a  description  of  North 
Carolina  jand  her  scenery,  enterprises,  industries  or  resources,  should  be 
circulated  largely  outside  of  the  State. 


SMALL  FARMS 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  News  Letter  is  a  valuable  sheet  for 
statistical  information  in  regard  to  State  matters.  Recent  issues  have  been 
devoted  to  owners  and  tenants  of  land ;  'average  crop  acreage,  and  other 
matters  pertaining  to  farms  in  this  commonwealth.  The  figures  assembled 
shoAv  that  North  Carolina  is  a  State  of  small  farms.  There  are  only  a  doz- 
en counties  out  of  the  one  hundred  where  the  average  farmer  cultivates 
more  than  thirty  acres  of  land,  and  in  one-fourth  it  is  less  than  fifteen;  and 
in  one-half  the  counties  the  average  cultivation  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five.  There  are  some  large  farms  in  every  county,  but  there  is  no  county 
where  the  average  cultivated  acres  per  farm  is  sufficient  to  give  a  farm  in- 
come large  enough  to  afford  a  fairly  adequate  standard  of  living.  In  view 
(of  the  fact  that  only  one-fifth  of  our  land  area  is  in    crops,    it    would  seem 
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that  the  crop  acreage  per  farm,  might  be  increased  to  advantage. 

From  the  table  of  figures  on  crop  acreage  we  select  these  counties  for  the 
purpose  of  this  article.  Cabarrus  county  is  No.  7  in  the  list,  with  a  crop 
acreage  per  owner  of  33.2;  and  per  tenant,  26.7.  McDowell  county  is  80  in 
list,  with  13.9  per  owner;  and  13.7  per  tenant  .  Burke  county  is  81  in  list 
with  13.7  per  owner;  and  18.3  per  tenant.  Camden  county  is  1  on  list  with 
39.7  per  owner;  and  41.7  per  tenant.  Dare  county  is  the  100th  with  8.8  per 
owner,  and  10.7  per  tenant. 

We  mention  these  figures  to  show  that  with  the  smallest  cultivated  farms 
in  the  United  States,  naturally  we  rank  low  in  income  per  farm,  and  to 
show,  also,  what  a  great  opportunity  there  is  in  North  Carolina  fbr  the  en- 
largement of  farming  activities,  and  increase  in  crops. 


THIS  APPEAL  IS  OVERWORKED 

Wherever  one  turns  the  young  college  boy  comes  with  an  appeal,  and  really 
it  is  embarrassing  for  the  reason  the  sympathies  of  people  are  frequently 
over-exercised  and  some  magazine  is  subscribed  for  that  finds  its  way  into  the 
waste  basket.  This  canvassing  is  a  polite  way  of  begging  and  nothing  more 
can  be  made  of  it. 

Just  last  week  a  splendid  looking  young  fellow  approached  an  elderly  lady, 
83  years  old,  and  insisted  that  she  subscribe  to  ''McCalPs"  magazine,  a  fash- 
ion sheet.  She  did  not  need  or  want  the  paper,  and  yet  she  felt  miserable 
not  to  respond. 

We  are  only  too  glad  to  learn  from  the  following  that  colleges  have  banded 
in  discouraging  boys  in  undertaking  selling  of  magazines  as  a  way  of  financ- 
ing college  expenses: 

Selling  by  college  boys  on  the  sympathy  appeal  is  being  discouraged 
this  year  by  27  of  the  leading  colleges  of  the  country.  Most  every  house- 
wife has  heard  the  plea  of  the  house-to-house  canvasser  for  magazines 
who  explains  that  if  he  gets  so  many  subscribers  he  can  get  a  scholar- 
ship; or  that  he  is  using  his  subscription  commissions  to  pay  his  way 
through  college.  Magazine  publishers  have  worked  the  scheme  until  it 
is  frayed  at  the  edges.  They  found  in  it  a  quick  and  easy  way  to  get 
subscribers.  Many  people  take  the  magazine  not  because  they  want  it, 
but  because  they  want  to  "help  the  boys."  Now  that  colleges  have  put 
their  foot  down  on  the  scheme  we  may  expect  fewer  knocks  at  the  front 
door  and  fewer  hai'd-luck  stories,  told  in  a  good  many  cases  by  impos- 
tors who  are  merely  out  to  collect  a  few  easy  dimes. 
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NOT  A  BAD  WORLD 

We  live  in  a  world  where  burdens  have  to  be  borne.  That  does  not  mean 
that  it  is  a  bad  worlds  But  it  is  a  world  of  responsibility,  in  which  each  has 
his  own  work.  And  his  happiness  lies  not  in  evading  that  work,  as  so  many 
think,  but  getting  under  it  and  carrying  on.  Look  about  you.  In  the  hbme, 
the  church,  the  community.  Arte  those  happiest  who  are  shirking  their 
share  of  the  work? 

True  happiness  in  this  life  lies  in  lifting  our  burdens  gladly  and  going  for- 
ward bravely.  Some  of  our  burdens  are  not  voluntary  anyway.  They  ji;st 
have  to  be  borne.  All  of  us  have  our  dates  with  trouble  that  we  have  to  keep. 
But  if  all  hardness  were  to  be  taken  out  of  life,  hardihood  would  go  with  it. 
If  troubles  were  eliminated  the  quality  of  courage  would  never  be  developed. 

The  sharing  of  others'  burdens  is  also  both  voluntary  and  compulsory.  If 
we  own  property,  or  have  large  incomes,  we  are  obliged  to  share  in  the  ex- 
pense of  the  education  of  our  neighbors'  children  through  taxation.  The  re- 
lief of  the  needy  about  us  is  optional,  however,  and  the  temptation  is  to  ask, 
'Why  should  I?"  when  we  should  say,  'Why  shouldn't  I?"  That  fact  that 
you  can  means  that  you  should.  That  is  the  Master's  way,  and  should  not 
the  servant  tread  the  same  path?  And  when  one  helps  to  lift  another's  bur- 
den, his  own  becomes  mysteriously  lightened.  There  is  a  great  joy  in  help- 
ing others,  and  it  sweetens  the  cup  from  which  we  have  to  drink, 


A  fine  compliment  for  the  Uplift  recently  came  in  the  form  of  a  ten  dollar 
check  from  a  lady,  a  fine  friend  and  well-wisher  of  the  institution  who  lives 
in  Florida. 

Realizing  her  subscription  was  in  arrears  she  sent  check  for  amount  due 
and  sufficient  sum  to  pay  up  till  1934. 

Friends  will  agree  such  thoughtfulness  makes  those  who  are  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  boys  of  the  school  feel  good.  The  world  is  full  of  good,  thought- 
ful people. 

The  United  States  is  afflicted  with  more  than  500,000  tax-spending  bodies. 
A  single  county  in   Illinois   has    exactly   419    governmental  taxing  organiza- 
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tions.  Many  other  counties,  in  many  States,  show  a  similar  condition.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  the  American  taxpayer  is  being  driven  to  distraction.  At 
a,  time  when  incomes  have  fallen  and  when  many  millions  of  men  are  unem- 
ployed, the  politicians  demand  more  and  more  revenue.  Increasing  taxation 
menaces  America's  future. 


"Any  man  can  make  money  if  he  thinks  of  nothing  else,1'  remarks  a 
judge.  Then  he  has  no  time  for  anything  else  than  to  take  care  of  it,  and 
between  profits  and  looking  after  them  his  life  slips  by  land  he  misses  the 
finest  things.  "When  a  man  dies  and  the  money  he  accumulated  is  the  only 
subject  of  remark,  there  was  something  lacking  in  his  career. 


Courtesy  is  a  great  virtue.  It  doesn't  cost  anything  but  a  thought,  and 
young  people  should  begin  the  cultivation  of  it  in  the  days  of  their  youth, 
so  it  will  grow  to  be  a  habit  with  them.  It  will  be  a  valuable  asset  to  them 
in  after  years.  P.  T.  Baritum  once  said:-  "Politeness  and  civility  are  the 
best  capital  ever  invested  in  business."  And  Lord  Chesterfield  wrote:  "Man- 
ners must  adorn  knowledge  and  smooth  its  way  through  the  world." 


-7<  } 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 


With  Old 

"When  I  see  a  boy  who  hasn't  a 
dog, 

Of  a  dog  that  hasn't  a  boy, 

I  think  of  the  lot  they  are  miss- 
ing, 

Of  frolic  and  genuine  joy. 

"Some  parents  think  dogs  are  a 
nuisance, 

Just  something  to  bark  and  an- 
noy, 

They  can't  know  how  badly  a 
boy  needs  a  dog, 

Or  how  sadly  a  dog  needs  a  boy." 


Some  women  treat  their  husbands 
as  if  they  thought  they  were  per- 
sonally responsible  for  the  depres- 
sion. 

— o — 

One  of  the  greatest  thrills  in  life 

is    to    do    things    that    other    people 

think    and    say    you    cannot    do.      It 

opens  their  eyes — and  understanding. 

■ — o-  — 

Once  upon  a  time  man  was  con- 
sidered the  noblest  work  of  God. 
Then  some  wiseacres  came  along  and 
invented  politics  and  congress  and 
spoiled  the  metaphor. 
■ — o — 

We,  as  a  Nation,  have  missed  ful- 
filling the  dream  of  our  forefathers 
in  making  America  the  nation  they 
dreamed  of  and  planned,  to  make 
life  better,  richer  and  fuller,  with  an 
opportunity  to  every  one  according 
to  his  ability  to  achieve.  We  have 
become  blinded  to  all  this  and  made 
wealth  and  power,  and  the  almighty 
dollar,  the  gods  we  serve,  and  to  this 
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Baal  we  bow  at  all  times.  We  can- 
not have  a  government  better  than 
the  people  think  and  act.  The  ideals 
must  be  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 
The  government  will  get  better  on- 
ly as  the  people  get  better.  The  peo- 
ple themselves  are  the  ones  to  bring 
this  government  back  to  first  princi- 
ples, and  the  way  to  do  this  is  to 
think  less  of  graft,  less  of  financial 
support  by  the  government,  less  of 
power  and  wealth,  and  more  about 
America,  and  the  opportunities  this 
nation  should  give  it's  subjects. 
— o — 

Happiness  is  not  in  outward  cir- 
cumstances, but  is  gained  as  a  by- 
product. That  is,  if  a  man  makes  it 
the  one  end  and  aim  of  his  life  he 
is  sure  to  miss  it.  But  when  we  fill 
life  with  noble  interests1  and  unselfish 
service  then  we  are  sure  to  find  it. 
It  is  like  a  man  digging  for  copper 
and  finding  a  vein  of  gold. 
— o — 

The  useless  Washington  bureaus 
still  keep  up  their  nonsensical  advice 
and  loading  down  the  mails  wifth 
their  ideas  as  to  what  to  plant  and 
how  to  conduct  gardens.  It  is  my 
own  business  what  I  raise  in  my  gar- 
den, and  I  hate  to  have  the  govern- 
ment snooping  around  and  peeking 
over  the  back  fence  and  telling  me 
what  to  do  with  it.  They  say  I 
should  erect  a  neat  henhouse  in  the 
corner  and  raise  my  own  roast 
chicken  and  chicken  giblets,  and  that 
if  a  hen  gets  the  whooping  cough  or 
the  strmghalt  or  the  pip,  or  what- 
ever it  is  a  hen  gets,  to  feed  her 
fried  snails  mixed  with  whale's  milk. 
I  resent  all  this  unasked  advice.  This 
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is  supposed  to  be  a  free  country — 
whoever  supposed  it,  I  don't  know — 
well,  anyhow,  it  used  to  be  so  sup- 
posed, and  I'll  plant  skunk  cabbage 
or  rose  bushes  or  orange  trees  or 
pineapples  or  anything  else  in  my 
garden  that  I  please.  And  when  I 
want  any  of  the  bureaus  in  Wash- 
ington to  tell  me  how  to  run  my  gar- 
den I'll  ask  'em.  And,  besides,  I 
haven't  a  garden,  anyhow.  Have 
told  'em  so  a  dozen  times.  But  that 
does  not  stop  'em.  Oh,  dearie,  you 
don't  know  'em! 

- — u — 
The  treasury  department  at  Wash- 
ington said  that  on  the  first  day  of 
the  merry  month  of  June  each  and 
every  one  of  us  in  these  United 
States  had  $43.85  in  cash.  Hey! 
treasury  department,  lissen!  The 
eighty-five  cents  is  all  right,  but 
where  do  you  get  that  forty-three 
dollar  stuff?  And  that  eighty-five 
cent  thing  isn't  so  good  considering 
that  one  of  the  dimes  was  Canadian, 
another  dime  was  plugged,  and  we 
had  to  count  in  a  Durham  buss  token 
to  enable  me  to  count  up  the  full 
eighty-five  cents.  No.  You're  mis- 
taken. I  haven't  got  $43.85,  and 
haven't  seen  that  much  since  the  de- 
pression started.  So  you  are  off  so 
far  as  this  bailiwick  is  concerned. 

— o — 
Back  of  all  rights  and  duties,  all 
restraints  and  law  there  is  a  great 
attainment  to  be  achieved.  The  thing 
that  blocks  the  way  is  what  we  call 
sin.  All  sin  is  selfishness.  Selfish- 
ness when  complete  results  in  sui- 
cide.     All   lawlessness   defects   itself. 


That  is  why  law  seems  so  imperious 
to  the  lawless.  The  "Thou  shalt" 
and  "Thou  shalt  nots"  seem  to  the 
thoughtless  as  hostile  and  arbitrary 
restraints  upon  liberty  but  to  the 
thoughtful  they  are  seen  to  be  the 
only  safeguards  of  freedom.  The 
complete  meaning  of  "You  ought" 
and  "You  must"  is  "You  can."  It 
stands  for  a  great  possibility,  a  great 
achievement.  If  you  could  learn  to 
substitute  the  idea  "attainment"  for 
"duty,"  "achievement"  for  "law,"  we 
should  take  a  long  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  happiness,  peace  and  liberty. 
When  a  mother  says  to  baby:  "No, 
no,  mustn't  touch,  burn,  burn,"  she 
is  trying  not  only  to  save  the  baby 
from  burned  fingers  but  the  whole 
family  from  a  degree  of  discomfort 
and  unhappiness.  When  the  State 
declares  the  bonds  of  rights  and  du- 
ties the  purpose  is  to  secure  the  wel- 
fare not  only  of  the  individual  but 
of  the  public.  When  Jesus  said: 
"On  these  two  commandments  hang 
all  the  law  and  the  prophets."  He 
declared  not  only  a  rule  but  the 
greatest  possible  attainment,  not  only 
of  the  individual,  but  also  the  indivi- 
dual's contribution  to  the  ultimate 
harmony  of  all  mankind  and  God. 
The  old  Prophet  Micah,  long  ago 
caught  a  clear  vision  of  the  fact  that 
God's  laws  declaring  man's  duties 
were  only  God's  loving  appeal  to  man 
to  seek  through  obedience,  first  his 
own  integrity  by  "doing  justly"; 
then  the  welfare  of  others  by  "loving 
mercy";  and  finally  the  ultimate  goal 
of  life  by  "walking  humbly  with 
God." 


Truth  is  the  highest  thing  a  man  may  keep. — Chaucer. 
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CRIPPLED  CHILDREN  HAPPY  IN  OR 
THOPEDIC  HOSPITAL 


By  Harriette  Hammer  Walker 


The  atmosphere  of  the  North  Car- 
olina Orthopedic  hospital,  near  Gas- 
tonia,  is  detected  at  the  entrance  of 
the  grounds  by  a  sign,  "Visitors 
Welcome,"  then  nearing  the  main 
building  the  shouts  of  happy,  child- 
ish laughter  further  establish  the 
fact  that  "school  is  out,"  which  it 
really  is.  Instead  of  going  to  a 
place  where  a  lot  of  children  who 
appear  hopelessly  deformed  to  the 
layman  lie  groaning  with  pain,  there 
is  hardly  a  more  thoroughly  happy 
place  in  the  state  than  this  Ortho- 
pedic hospital. 

Located  a  scant  half  mile  off  the 
Charlotte-Gastonia  highway  a  few 
miles  from  the  Catawba  and  South 
Fork  rivers,  and  in  plain  view  of 
King's  Mountain,  Crowder,  and  oth- 
ers, the  hospital  commands  a  view 
of  the  surrounding  country  for  miles 
and  miles.  A  more  ideal  situation 
for  health  and  beauty  could  not 
have  been  selected  back  in  1921  when 
after  years  of  plodding  away  at  the 
idea  a  small  group  headed  by  R.  B. 
Babington,  a  business  man  of  Gas- 
tonia,  finally  came  away  from  the 
legislature  with  the  promise  of  a 
hospital  for  crippled  children. 

This  institution  which  is  owned 
by  the  state  is  one  of  about  twelve 
state  owned  hospitals  for  crippled 
children  in  the  entire  United  States. 
There  are  several  private  institu- 
tions and  several  fostered  by  organ- 
izations. The  North  Carolina  hospi- 
tal is  unique  in  that  it  has  a  ward 
for  colored  children,  accommodating 
around   fifty  little  folks.     The  entire 


hospital  accomodates  150  children, 
which  means  with  an  average  stay 
of  three  months  that  the  hospital 
can  threat  500  children  per  year.  This, 
however,  is  the  minimum  rule,  for 
many  children  stay  six  months  many 
two  years  and  one  child  has  been  in 
the  hospital  for  five  years. 

In  spite  of  all  this  laughter  and 
singing  floats  out  from  the  broad 
porches,  and  from  the  dozens  of 
screened  windows  where  little 
folks  are  lying  bound  to  boards 
and  plaster  casts,  that  through 
tedious  weeks  and  months,  correct 
all  sorts  of  apparently  hopeless 
cases  of  spinal  curvatures,  deformi- 
ties resulting  from  infantile  paraly- 
sis, club  feet,  deformities  from  burns, 
dislocations — in  fact  all  bone  diseases 
including  tuberculosis  of  the  bone, 
rheumatism  and  many  others. 

One  especially  interesting  case  is 
a  sweet  little  girl  who  is  so  happy 
to  be  up  moving  around  with  her 
arm  held  high  over  her  head  in  a 
plaster  cast,  delighting  the  other 
children  with  her  games.  Some 
months  ago  this  child's  arm  was 
held  fast  to  her  body  by  a  web  of 
flesh,  but  through  a  very  skillful 
operation  including  skin  grafting, 
from  the  back  and  sides,  she  will 
very  soon  have  the  use  of  two  nor- 
mal arms.  There  is  a  whole  ward 
of  tubercular  boys  and  another  for 
girls  whose  bones  are  affected  from 
the  disease  and  while  they  must  lie 
in  bed  a  great  deal  of  the  time, 
they  entertain  themselves  with  the 
most    interesting    pieces    of   weaving, 
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drawing,   basketry,  embroidery,   mod- 
eling, etc. 

The  day  begins  at  7:30  with 
breakfast  and  several  of  the  150 
children  can  hobble  on  crutches  to 
the  dining  hall,  locking  for  all  the 
world  like  little  pilgrims  trudging 
to  their  mecca.  Then,  school  from 
8  until  10  for  those  children  who 
are  able  to  be  up  a  part  of  the  day. 
After  10,  the  two  teachers  then  go 
out  in  the  wards  and  teach  the  chil- 
dren who  are  in  bed.  Since  the 
teaching  hours  must,  of  a  necessity, 
be  short,  teaching  goes  on  the  year 
round  save  for  a  month  in  the  sum- 
mer when  the  teachers  must  have 
vacations.  These  two  teachers  are 
not  paid  by  the  board  of  education, 
but  by  the  general  funds  of  the  in- 
stitution. There  is  no  teacher  for 
the  colored  children.  This  perhaps 
is  the  greatest  lack  in  the  hospital — 
additional  teachers — for  two  teach- 
ers, try  as  they  may,  cannot  satis- 
factorily handle  this  many  children. 
Many  of  these  little  folks  are  be- 
hind in  their  studies  anyway  for 
reason  of  their  deformities,  and 
while  they  are  closely  confined  at 
this  hospital,  should  have  further 
educational  opportunities.  The  school- 
room is  a  bright,  cheery  place  and 
the  room  where  occupational  thera- 
py is  taught  is  filled  with  many, 
many  charming  objects  made  by 
these  children  in  search  of  health. 
Little  hands  that  have  been  long 
idle  from  paralysis  are  taught  to 
weave,  wool  embroidered  pillows 
flaunt  pussy-cats  and  dogs,  while 
boys  delight  in  making  garden  sticks, 
basketry,  rugs,  etc.  A  swimming 
pool  for  the  infantile  paralysis  cases 
is  a  daily  pleasure  on  the  road  to 
health,  while  the  gymnasium  also 
proves  a   popular   resort. 


Dinner  at  noon  ends  the  morning, 
with  a  rest  period  in  the  afternoon 
followed  by  an  hour  and  half  more 
of  school  work,  then  freedom  until 
supper.  After  supper  from  6  until 
7  the  teachers  pull  the  piano  out  on 
the  wards  and  a  happy  hour  of  mu- 
sic is  enjoyed,  interspersed  with 
stories  and  reading.  Then,  at  8 
o'clock  every  child  on  the  place  joins 
in  a  good-night  song  and  says  a 
prayer.  Lights  are  out  at  8  and  the 
radio  plays  softly  until  9  when  the 
day  is  over. 

Not  satisfied  to  help  those  chil- 
dren who  can  come  to  the  hospitaj, 
those  in  charge  of  the  institution 
and  the  directors  felt  that  there 
were  many  children  who  could  not 
come  to  the  out-patient  clinic  and 
receive  advice,  treatment  and  other 
necessities  for  the  furtherance  of 
this  wonderful  work  among  the 
childhood  of  the  state  of  North 
Carolina.  At  this  out-patient  clinic, 
Dr.  0.  L.  Miller,  well  known  bone 
specialist,  who  is  chief  surgeon  of 
this  hospital,  Miss  Dorothy  M.  Sut- 
ton, superintendent,  and  the  other 
assistants  examine  new  cases,  check 
old  ones,  do  X-ray  work  and  ar- 
range for  admission  of  some  pa- 
tients, home  treatment  of  others, 
and  of  service  in  general  to  the 
young  citizens  of  North  Carolina. 
Not  satisfied  with  this  work  at  the 
clinic  each  Tuesday,  at  Goldsboro 
every  third  Thursday  in  order  to 
aid  those  from  the  eastern  part  of 
the  state  who  find  it  difficult  to 
come  so  far,  they  are  planning  next 
month  to  go  to  western  Carolina  and 
invade  Cherokee  and  several  other 
counties  where  such  work  is  badly 
needed  and  from  where  few  chil- 
dren have  been  treated.  A  chart, 
however,  shows  that  the  hospital  has 
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at  some  time  or  other  treated  chil- 
dren from  every  county  in  the  state. 
There  is  one  county  in  the  extreme 
eastern  part  of  North  Carolina 
where  there  have  not  been  hospital 
patients,  but  there  have  been  pa- 
tients in  the  clinic. 

Such  is  the  service  the  state  of 
North  Carolina  is  rendering  to  her 
crippled  children,  and  if  those  peo- 
ple in  the  state  who  sometimes 
wonder   why    and    where    a     part    of 


the  tax  money  goes  they've  only  to 
visit  the  Orthopedic  hospital  and 
listen  to  the  happy  voices  of  chil- 
dren singing  their  way  to  health.  A 
few  steps  down  from  the  main  chil- 
dren's wards  is  another  building 
where  their  hearts  would  be  further 
cheered  by  these  helpless  little  crip- 
ples with  black  skins,  but  happy 
hearts  pouring  out  such  melodies  in 
negro  spirituals  that  is  not  an  easy 
thing  to  forget. 


There  is  no  substitute  for  thorough-going,  ardent,    sincere 
earnestness. — Dickens. 


HOW  THE  U.  S.  GREW 


(Monroe  Enquirer) 


To  those  who  have  never  taken 
the  trouble  to  look  into  the  matter 
it  may  be  surprising  to  know  that 
the  area  of  te  United  States  has  been 
increased  from  892,135  square  miles 
in  1790  to  3,738,393  square  miles  at 
present. 

The  13  original  states — New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia — had  a  gross 
area  of  892,135  square  miles,  of 
which   24,155  was  water. 

The  first  accession  to  this  terri- 
tory was  through  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  from  France  in  1803,  which 
added  827,987  square  mlies,  nearly 
doubling  the  nation's  area.  Other 
additions  of  large  extent  were  those 


of  Florida,  Texas,  Oregon,  the  Mexi- 
can cession,  Alaska  and  the  Philip- 
pines. 

Smaller  additions  resulted  from 
the  Gadsden  Purchase,  and  the  ac- 
quisition of  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico, 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  Panama 
Canal  Zone  and  the  Danish  West 
Indies.  The  purchase  of  the  Dan- 
ish West  Indies  in  1917  marked  the 
last  extension  of  United  States  ter- 
ritory. 

In  future  it  seems  unlikely  that 
the  United  States  will  make  any  ef- 
fort to  enlarge  its  present  size,  and 
it  is  the  avowed  intention  to  grant 
independence  to  the  Phillippines 
whenever  the  islands  give  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  their  capacity  for 
self   government. 
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FISHING  AND  THINKING 

(Mocksvflle  Enterprise) 


There's  no  place  on  earth  better 
fitted  for  doing  a  good,  sensible  job 
of  thinking  than  sitting  along  the 
bank  or  stream  with  a  fishing  pole 
in  your  hand.  It's  probably  the  best 
place  to  be  found  for  studying  over 
your  problems  and  finding  a  way  to 
solve  them. 

Not  everyone  enjoys  fishing.  But 
that  is  largely  because  they  have 
not  learned  that  there  is  more  to  it 
than  merely  catching  fish.  Those 
who  know  the  contentment  of  getting 
away  from  noise  and  business;  those 
who  can  forget  the  balance  of  the 
world  for  few  hours  while  sitting 
on  the  bank  of  a  stream  or  in  a  boat, 
with  pole  in  hand  and  blue  skies 
overhead — out  where  they  can  com- 
mune with  nature  and  ask  them- 
selves a  lot  of  questions — those  are 
the  ones  who  know  the  joys  of  fish- 
ing. 


Few  of  us  are  without  our  prob- 
lems this  day  and  time.  But  all  of 
us  would  be  far  better  off,  and  our 
problems  would  melt  like  the  snow, 
if  we  would  pull  ourselves  together, 
hunt  up  a  fishing  pole  and  a  can  of 
bait;  maybe  a  sandwich  or  two  and 
a  friendly  pipe;  and  go  out  for  a 
few  hours  fishing.  Those  few  hours 
would  be  sufficient  to  change  the 
color  of  the  clouds  that  look  darker 
to  you  than  they  really  are.  The 
things  that  now  puzzle  you  would 
find  a  way  of  adjusting  themselves 
once  you  started  in  studying  over 
them  while  you  fished.  And  if  you 
didn't  get  a  dog-gone  bite  you'd  re- 
turn to  your  work  to  find  your  bur- 
dens a  little  lighter  and  none  of 
them  as  serious  as  you  thought  they 
were  before  you  did  that  job  of 
dreaming   while   you   fished. 


SPIRITED  INDEED 

"The  Spirit  of  Cabarrus"  is  the  slogan  of  a  notable  special 
edition  of  the  Concord  Tribune,  issued  recently,  carrying  thir- 
ty-eigEt  pages  in  addition  to  the  regular  daily  edition. 

The  pages  of  the  supplement  are  well  adorned  with  photo- 
graphs of  the  spirited  citizens  of  Concord  and  Cabarrus  who 
are  carrying  on  unafraid  when  more  timorous  souls  have 
taken  to  storm  cellars.  And  in  between  the  pictures  of  men 
and  things  down  in  Cabarrus  are  many  advertisements  rep- 
resenting the  business  enterprises  of  the  county,  in  volume 
sufficient  it  would  appear,  to  justify  the  spirited  adventure 
made  by  Publishers  Sherrill  in  undertaking  such  an  edition  at 
this  time. 

The  edition  is  a  most  worthy  and  interesting  one  and  reflects 
high  credit  upon  paper  and  patron  alike.  The  spirit  of  Ca- 
barrus is  no  myth.     It  carries  on. — Exchange. 
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FOR  A  TIME  OF  DEPRESSION 


By  E.  T.  Aldrich 


A  few  years  ago  a  millionaire  who 
was  chided  by  his  towns-people  for 
not  helping  more  with  his  means,  de- 
cided to  teach  his  fellow  townsmen 
a  truth  they  and  others  need.  He 
announced  in  the  daily  paper  that 
he  would  help  everybody  who  came 
to  the  public  square  of  the  town  a 
certain  day.  A  multitude  gathered 
to   see  what  would   happen. 

At  the  appointed  hour  he  stepped 
to  the  front  of  a  platform  and  an- 
nouced  that  each  one  who  wanted 
help  was  to  come  forward  and  make 
his  request  known.  The  first  man 
said  that  his  home  was  mortgaged 
and  that  it  would  take  $1,000  to 
save  it  from  being  sold.  He  was  giv- 
en a  check  and  went  his  way  re- 
joic'mg.  Te  next  said  he  was  keep- 
ing his  widowed  mother  and  that  he 
wanted  the  wherewithal  to  go  to 
college.  He  was  handed  a  check  and 
went  away  happy.  And  so  every  one 
was  aided  and  blessed  who  was  in 
actual    need    of    financial    assistance. 

But  a  number  came  asking  to  be 
relieved  of  their  guilty  consciences, 
of  their  blackened  lives,  of  their  loss 
of  a  good  name,  and  these  the  rich 
man  asked  to  stand  aside.  Then  in 
tones  that  the  whole  concourse  could 
hear,  he  said: 


"Friends,  you  see  how  little  my 
money  can  help.  These  people  as 
needy  of  help  as  any  on  earth,  can- 
not be  benefited  by  my  money.  If 
I  were  to  give  them  all  of  my  money, 
their  load  of  guilt  and  need  would 
still  remain.  The  only  thing  I  can 
do  is  to  point  them  to  Jesus  Christ, 
and  I  confess  that  I  would  rather 
lead  them  to  Him  than  to  own  all 
the  millions  this  world  contains." 

Even  though  we  may  have  little 
of  this  world's  goods,  we  have  much 
for  which  to  thank  God.  A  woman 
was  dying  in  the  poorhouse.  A  doc- 
tor bent  over  and  heard  her  whisper, 
"Praise  the  Lord." 

"Why,  Auntie,"  said  the  Doctor, 
"how  can  you  praise  God  while  dy- 
ing in  the  poorhouse  " 

"O  Doctor,"  she  replied,  "it's  won- 
derful to  go  from  a  poorhouse  to 
mansions  in  the  skies." 

To  the  soul  that  loves  Jesus  there 
can  never  come  a  time  when  praise 
is  a  stranger.  While  we  long  and 
pray  for  depression  to  pass,  the 
reality  of  our  faith  is  attested  both 
to  ourselves  and  to  others  by  our 
ability  to  witness  from  the  heart  to 
our  gratitude  for  the  unspeakable 
gift  of  salvation  and  eternal  life  in 
Christ. 


Small  kindnesses,  small  courtesies,  small  considerations, 
habitually  practised  in  our  social  intercourse  give  a  greater 
charm  to  the  character  than  the  display  of  great  talents  and 
accomplishments. — M.  A.  Kelly. 
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GAMES  OF  THE  PAST  AND  PRESENT 

By  W.  J.  Banks 


The  urge  to  play  is  a  part  of  hu- 
man nature;  no  doubt  our  cavemen 
ancestors  had  their  primitive  games 
of  chance  and  skill  to  help  while 
away  their  leizure  hours.  The  first 
organized  sports  comparable  to  our 
own,  however,  were  in  Greece,  the 
cradle  of  our  civilization.  The  great 
Olympic  games,  which  have  now 
been  revived  in  the  form  of  world 
wide  contests,  held  in  a  different 
country  each  four  years,  are  first 
recorded  in  776  B.  C.  and  grew 
from  a  local  affair  among  the  Ele- 
sians  to  be  the  most  important, 
event  in  the  life  of  all  Greece.  So 
large  was  the  place  held  by  the 
games  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
that  time  was  measured  by  them, 
each  four-year  period  b  et  w  e  e  n 
games  being  called  an  Olympiad. 
There  were  also  other  important 
Greek  games,  including  those  at 
Corinth,  which  so  impressed  the 
Apostle  Paul  and  to  which  he  refers 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 

The  men  who  contested  the  early 
Greek  games  were  wonderful  speci- 
mens of  manly  strength.  Great  care 
was  taken  in  their  training,  and  a 
long  period,  usually  some  ten 
months,  had  to  be  spent  in  the  gym- 
nasium. A  man  did  not  go  in  for 
only  one  kind  of  contest  as  is  so  of- 
ten the  case  now;  he  had  to  be  an 
all-rcund  athlete,  so  that  his  whole 
body  would  be  uniformly  developed. 
The  prize  was  nothing  of  value  in 
terms  of  money,  usually  a  laurel 
wreath,,  but  the  victor  was  treated 
by  his  home  town,  and,  indeed,  by 
all  Greece,  with  greater  honor  than 
if  he  had  won   a  great  military  vic- 


tory. 

Many  of  the  contests  at  the  games 
were  similar  to  our  own.  The  short 
foot  races,  we  are  told,  were  so 
fiercely  contested  that  the  runners 
frequently  dropped  dead  at  the  fin- 
ishing line.  In  order  to  ensure  a 
fair  start  the  runners  were  held  at 
the  starting  line  by  thongs,  "like 
greyhounds  on  the  leash,"  and  all 
released  at  once.  There  was  wrest- 
ling, in  which  the  bodies  of  the  con- 
testants were  rubbed  with  oil, 
though  the  use  of  sand  was  allowed 
to  obtain  a  grip  on  one's  slippery 
opponent.  In  the  boxing-  contests 
the  hands  were  bound  with  leather 
straps;  but,  fortunately,  it  would 
seem  that  the  art  of  driving  home 
direct  blows  was  not  very  highly  de- 
veloped, most  of  the  punches  which 
landed  being  of  the  swinging  or 
glancing  nature,  and  therefore  sel- 
dom fatally  injurious.  The  broad 
jump  was  also  popular,  the  contest- 
ants using  weights  in  their  hands, 
released  as  the  leap  was  taken,  in 
order  to  give  added  momentum  to 
their  bodies.  Chariot  racing,  too,  be- 
came popular,  and  great  strength 
and  skill  on  the  part  cf  the  drivers 
was  essential  in  order  to  avoid  fatal 
spills  on  the  sharp  turns.  These 
races  might  be  regarded  as  the  fore- 
runners of  the  modern  auto  speed 
contests  which  still  take  a  toll  of 
life    almost   yearly. 

As  long  as  all  classes  of  people 
took  part  in  these  games  they  were 
very  valuable  as  a  rallying  point  of 
Greek  national  sentiment  and  a 
builder  of  manhood.  But  later,  pro- 
fessionalism crept  in  and  the   actual 
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contestants  became  hirelings,  carry- 
ing the  colors  of  their  rich  employers, 
who  sat  in  the  stands  and  looked  on, 
wagering  on  the  results.  This,  too, 
was  the  case  with  Roman  games. 
Everyone  kn'ows  how  the  Roman 
spectacles,  at  best  only  gladiatorial 
shows  of  considerable  violence,  be- 
came orgies  of  blood  at  which  wild 
beasts  tore  each  other  or  unfortunate 
human  captives  to>  bits,  or  the  men 
themselves  were  forced  to  slay  each 
other  by  the  hundreds.  It  was  not 
until  the  rise  of  Christianity  that 
blood  ceased  to  be  deliberately  spilt 
in  the  arenas  of  the  empire,  and  the 
most  disgraceful  blot  on  the  history 
of  any  civilization  became  only  a  ter- 
rible memory. 

All  through  the  backward  and 
troubled  centuries,  which  we  called 
the  Dark  or  Middle  Ages,  there  was 
very  little  development  in  the  realm 
of  sport.  The  jousts  and  tourna- 
ments were  indulged  in  by  the  noble 
classes,  and  fencing  finally  became 
the  popular  pastime  among  the  well- 
to-do.  Archery  was  a  form  of  sport 
which,  in  some  countries  at  least,  was 
available  for  many  of  the  common 
people  as  well.  Hunting,  as  it  ceas- 
ed to  be  a  means  of  livelihood,  came 
to  be  regarded  as  a  sport,  and  some 
of  the  refinements  of  the  chase  were 
early  introduced. 

By  the  seventeenth  century  France 
was  easily  the  most  "gamesome" 
country  in  Europe.  At  that  time 
tennis,  invented  and  developed  in 
France,  had  become  extremely  popu- 
lar. Indeed,  as  early  as  1300,  there 
were  more  "master  makers  of  tennis 
balls"  in  Paris  than  there  were 
booksellers.  In  1485  the  church  au- 
thorities found  it  necessary  to  for- 
bid the  clergy  to  play  "in  public  in 
their    shirt    sleeves,  '    for    they   were 


evidently  neglecting  their  duties  for 
the  sake  of  their  pastime.  One  king 
is  said  to  have  died  as  a  result  of 
playing  too  much.  But  the  fashion 
set  by  the  luxurious  and  indolent 
court  of  Louis  XIV  and  Louis  XV 
changed  all  this.  By  1700  it  was  the 
fashion  to  go  in  for  dramatics,  the 
study  of  literature  and  other  intel- 
lectual pursuits,  and  to  disdain  phy- 
sical exercises.  England  then  forged 
ahead  in  the  realm  of  sport,  and  ever 
since  then  the  English-speaking 
countries  have  held  the  lead.  The 
"public"  schools  of  England,  which 
correspond  to  what  we  on  this  con- 
tinent would  call  '  private"  schools, 
did  a  great  deal  in  the  development 
of  cricket,  football,  and  other  games 
which  form  the  foundation  for  near- 
ly all  of  our  popular  pastimes. 

Geography  and  climate  naturally 
have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
games  played  in  the  various  coun- 
tries. The  Dutch,  in  order  to  cross 
the  flooded  lowlands  in  summer  and 
winter,  evolved  stilts  and  skates,  and 
various  games  resulted  from  this.  In 
the  warm  countries  of  the  tropics, 
where  physical  exertion  is  not  de- 
sirable, most  "card  and  board" 
games,  in  which  the  contestants  sit 
still,  were  invented.  The  Artie,  how- 
ever, is  the  exception  to  the  rule  of 
"the  colder  the  country,  the  more 
strenuous  the  game."  The  Eskimos 
have  all  the  outdoor  exercise  they 
need  in  making  a  living;  thier  games 
are  nearly  all  played  in  the  house  or 
igloo. 

The  Chinese  are  naturally  a  hap- 
py race,  and  the  little  boys  and  girls 
in  China  are  probably  more  fond  of 
games  than  any  in  the  world.  Yet 
their  games  are  simple,  and  not 
nearly  so  highly  developed  as  ours. 
Their    play-life    might    be    compared 
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with  that  of  Euporean  people  sev- 
eral centuries  ago.  "Pitching  the 
stone  lock"  is  a  favorite  game  among 
Chinese  young  men.  They  stand  in 
a  ring,  and  one  pitches  a  big  stone, 
shaped  like  a  Chinese  padlock,  high 
into  the  air.  The  next  player  is  sup- 
posed to  catch  it  by  the  handle  as 
it  comes  down.  Rather  a  dangerous 
game,  it  would  appear.  Other  Orien- 
tal games  use  balls  of  various  sorts. 
The  ball,  indeed,  is  the  universal  in- 
strument of  fun-making.  Ball  games 
have  been  invented  by  all  peoples  of 
all  ages.  Different  kinds  of  football 
were  played  very  early  in  European 
countries,  as  well  as  by  natives  of 
all  continents. 

To  millions  of  North  Americans, 
baseball,  the  national  sport  of  the 
United  States,  is  the  game  of  games. 
And,  indeed,  no  other  has  ever  been 
worked  out  to  such  a  fine  science,  or 
played  with  greater  skill.  It  is  hard 
to  say  just  when  or  where  baseball 
was  invented,  for  no  one  can  decide 
when  the  crude  ball  games  of  earlier 
times  became  good  enough  to  be  dig- 
nified with  the  name  "baseball."  In- 
deed, people  living  today  can  remem- 
ber when  "baseball"  was  a  very  dif- 
ferent game  than  it  is  today.  At 
first,  you  know,  the  gloves  or  pads 
were  used,  and  in  order  to  protect 
himself  the  catcher  had  to  stand  a 
long  way  behind  the  plate.  The  bat- 
ter was  allowed  to  call  for  any  sort 
of    a     pitch    he    wished — high,    low, 


fast,  slow  etc. — and  foul  balls  did 
not  count  as  strikes,  As  a  result  of 
these  and  other  early  rules  the 
scores  sounded  more  like  modern 
cjricket  than  modern  baseball,  and 
often  a  team  would  bat  for  hours 
before  three  outs  were  made.  It  can 
easily  be  seen  that  a  great  advance 
has  been  made  since  then,  for  the 
modern  big  league  baseball  team 
might  me  compared  to  a  well-oiled 
machine  of  the  most  intricate  sort, 
except  that,  in  addition  to  almost 
perfect  accuracy,  quick  thinking  is 
an  essential  to  every  member. 

American  rugby  is  another  great 
game  evolved  in  this  country  from 
primitive  beginnings.  In  Canada  la- 
crosse and  ice  hockey,  the  latter  be- 
ing recognized  as  the  fastest  of  all 
games,  were  developed.  Sports  are 
becoming  more  popular  every  day, 
and  countries  which  played  little  be- 
fore recent  years  aire  now  taking  up 
American  and  British  games  with 
great  enthusiasm.  We  should  always 
keep  in  mind,  however,  that  sport  is 
not  the  most  important  thing  in  the 
world.  Some  people  seem  to  live  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  playing;  we 
should  rather  play  for  the  purpose 
of  living  better.  And  as  much  as 
possible  we  should  "get  in  the  game" 
ourselves,  rather  than  be  mere  spec- 
tators. Sitting  and  watching  the 
other  fellow  doing  it  never  built  a 
strong  body  or  made  a  true  sports- 
man. 


Tis  being  and  doing  and  having  that  make 

All  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  which  mankind  partake ; 

To  be  what  God  pleases — to  do  a  man's  best, 

And  to  have  a  good  heart,  is  the  way  to  be  blest. 

— Lord  Byron. 
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STAMP  HOBBIES 

By  William  Elliott 


The  collecting  of  postage  stamps 
is  of  interest  to  people  of  all  ages, 
from  kings  and  queens  to  school 
children.  From  it  one  learns  his- 
tory, the  rise  and  fall  of  nations, 
geography,  art,  zoology,  literature, 
engineering,  aviation,  ethnography, 
etc.  It  is  work  and  play.  It  charms 
the  millionaire  and  delights  the  pau- 
per. 

Many  interesting  collections  of 
stamps  can  be  made  other  than  the 
stamps  of  the  various  countries. 
One  can  collect  stamps  with  pic- 
tures of  birds,  animals,  locomotives, 
boats,  airplanes,  king's  heads,  maps, 
etc.,    anthing  that  strikes  one's    fancy. 

In  airpost  stamps  you  will  find 
many  varied  kinds  of  flying  ma- 
chines, winged  posthorns,  winged 
propellers,  flying  birds,  surcharges 
of  many  kinds  indicating  air  mail, 
some  showing  the  route  of  the  air 
mail   lines. 

In  boats  you  have  a  wide  field 
from  the  old  sailing  vessels,  full  rig- 
ged or  single  sailed,  to  the  modern 
steamers,  both  freight  and  passen- 
ger; also  junks  from  the  "Far  East, 
row  boats  and  canoes,  yachts,  sub- 
marines, the  old  viking  ships,  and  so 


on.  About  sixty  countries  have  is- 
sued boat  stamps  so  there  is  a  fine 
lot  to   select  from. 

In  special  delivery  stamps  we  have 
men  and  boys  running,  boys  on  bi- 
cycle and  motorcycle,  winged  heads 
and  feet,  airplanes,  men  on  horse- 
back, winged  horses  and  surcharges. 
In  some  countries  these  are  called 
express    stamps. 

Many  countries  have  used  ani- 
mals and  birds  on  their  stamps  and 
you  can  make  up  a  wonderful  men- 
agerie. Both  small  and  large  ani- 
mals and  birds  are  represented,  be- 
sides some  extinct  forms  and  beasts 
you  have  never  heard  of.  Here  is 
a  list  of  some  you  will  find:  Ant- 
eater,  alligator,  crocodile,  bear,  cam- 
el, cattle,  caribou,  deer,  dragon,  dog, 
elephant,  fish,  giraffe,  gazelle,  kang- 
aroo, leopard,  lion,  llama,  monkey, 
ox,  rhinoceros,  snake,  sheep,  tiger, 
tapir,  zebra,  zebu,  dove,  eagle,  hui 
bird,  kagu,  lyre  bird,  ostrich,  quet- 
zel,  swan,  turel.  All  these  appear 
on  stamps  and  more  besides,  also 
many  freaks,  such  as  half  man  and 
half  horse,  and  half  fish  and  half 
man. 


The  noblest  thing  you  ever  did,  the  noblest  emotion  you 
ever  felt,  the  deepest  and  most  self-sacrificing  love  ever  in 
vour  soul ;  that  is  your  true  self  still,  through  all  the  baser 
life  into  which  you  have  fallen. — Phillips  Brooks. 
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GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  FATHER  OF 
'     AMERICAN  AERONAUTICS 

By  H.  Latane  Lewis,  II 


One  hundred  and  thirty-nine  years 
ago,  George  Washington,  with  char- 
acteristic foresight,  expressed  the  be- 
lief that  aeronautics  would  be  benefi- 
cial to  mankind.  He  further  predict- 
ed' that,  ''Our  friends  in  Paris,  in  a 
little  time,  will  come  flying  through 
the  air  instead  of  plowing  the  ocean 
to  get  to  America." 

The  occasion  of  these  prophecies 
was  the  first  balloon  ascension  in  the 
United  States,  which  took  place  on 
January  9,  1793,  at  Philadelphia, 
then  the  Federal  capital.  Jean  Pierre 
Blanchard,  daring  French  airman, 
was  the  pilot.  Funds  to  finance  the 
exploit  were  raised  by  popular  sub- 
scription and  the  day  of  the  flight 
became  a  general  holiday.  The  big 
gas  bag  was  constructed  of  varnish- 
ed yellow  silk  and  was  inflated  with 
hydrogen.  The  passenger  car  was  a 
boat-shaped  affair,  gaudily  decorated 
with  gift  spangles  against  bright 
blue,  and  Blanchard  himself  added 
a  further  touch  of  color  with  his 
cocked   hat   and   large  white   plume. 

The  flight  was  to  be  scientific  as 
well  as  spectacular.  Several  large 
bottles  were  taken  along  in  which 
the  aeronaut  was  to  collect  "sam- 
ples" of  the  .  upper  air.  A  small 
lodestone  was  carried  which  was  to 
be  weighed  first  at  the  earth's  sur- 
face and  then  at  the  highest  possi- 
ble altitude  to  determine  the  extent 
to  which  the  force  of  gravity  dimin- 
ished. 

George  Washington,  with  most  of 
his  cabinet  and  a  large  number  of 
members    of    Congress,   was    present. 


Promptly  at  ten  o'clock,  Blanchard 
bade  the  crowd  farewell  and  was 
presented  with  the  following  pass- 
port  by   President   Washington: 

"GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca 

To  all  to  whom  these  presents 
shall   come: 

The  bearer  hereof,  Mr.  Blanchard, 
a  citizen  of  France,  proposing  to  as- 
cend in  a  balloon  from  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  at  ten  o'clock  A.  M. 
this  day,  to  pass  in  such  direction 
and  to  descend  in  such  place  as  cir- 
cumstances may  render  most  con- 
venient— These  are  therefore  to  rec- 
ommend to  all  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  others,  that  in  his  pas- 
sage, descent,  return  or  journeying 
elsewhere,  they  oppose  no  hindrance 
or  molestation  to  the  said  Mr.  Blan- 
chard; and,  that  on  the  contrary, 
they  receive  and  aid  him  with  that 
humanity  and  good  will,  which  may 
render  honor  to  their  country,  and 
justice  to  an  individual  so  distin- 
guished by  his  efforts  to  establish 
and  advance  an  art,  in  order  to 
m.ake  it  useful  to  mankind  in  gener- 
al. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  at 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  this  ninth 
day  of  January,  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  ninety-three,  and  of 
the  independence  of  America  the 
seventeenth. 

Signed   George   Washington 
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Armed  with  this  "recommenda- 
tion," Blanchard  and  his  small  black 
dog  climbed  into  the  basket.  Amid 
a  tumult  of  wild  cheers,  cannon  fire 
and  a  brass  band,  the  balloon  rose 
slowly  and  steadily,  drifting  off  to 
the  southeast  at  about  twenty  miles 
per  hour.  Blanchard  looked  down 
upon  a  city  black  with  humanity. 
Vast  throngs  filled  the  streets  and 
were  perched  on  the  housetops.  This 
was  the  first  time  the  people  in  the 
United  States  had  ever  seen  a  man 
venture  into  the  blue  and  they  look- 
ed upon  the  audacious  expedition  as 
little   short   of   miraculous. 

The  flight  lasted  about  forty-five 
minutes,  and  the  balloon  reached  an 


altitude  of  over  a  mile.  Blanchard 
landed  in  an  open  field  and  was  soon 
surrounded  by  curious  country  folk. 
They  were  much  amazed  at  seeing 
this  strange  apparatus  descend  from 
the  sky  with  its  occupant  speaking 
the  "devil's  own  language"  (Blan- 
chard could  not  speak  Engllish). 
His  passport  soon  won  him  their 
friendship,  and  he  journeyed  back 
to  Philadelphia  to  be  the  guest  of 
the   President  that   evening. 

Thus  did  Washington  encourage 
aeronautics.  He  displayed  keen  in- 
terest in  the  crude  experiments  of 
those  early  days  and  had  faith  in 
the  ultimate    usefulness  of    aircraft. 


HE  MARKS  THE  SPARROW'S  FALL 

By  B.  W.  Rice 


It  was  in  the  downtown  court 
that  a  physician  was  being  tried  for 
an  egregious  mistake  in  administer- 
ing medicine  to  a  patient  in  a  hos- 
pital. The  courtroom  was  filled  with 
interested  spectators,  many  of  whom 
were  friends  of  the  luckless  doctor. 
It  was  cold  and  windy  after  a  snow- 
storm. 

A  little  ten-year-old  girl  crept 
quietly  into  a  side  door,  and  took  her 
position  beside  a  steam-heated  radia- 
tor. Presently  she  dropped  the  old 
shawl  from  her  head,  and  caught  it 
about  her  shoulders  and  neck.  A 
more  beautifully  posed,  more  ele- 
gant head  would  be  difficult  to  find, 
though  her  hair  was  poorly  combed, 
and  her  face  and  hands  dirty  and 
soiled. 

She   looked    about   over   the   court- 


room in  fear,  expecting  any  minute 
that  some  one  of  the  stern  bailiffs 
would  order  her  out,  or  even  lead 
her  out. 

Having  won  thus  far,  however, 
the  child  edged  along  the  aisle  next 
to  the  wall  until  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  steps  that  led  up  to  the  ros- 
trum on  which  the  judge  and  two 
bailiffs  were  stationed,  the  judge 
now  seated  in  his  large  chair.  Her 
frail  little,  half-fed  body  was  now 
warm,  even  if  hungry,  and  she  was 
ready  to  carry  out  her  plans.  She 
mounted  the  steps  so  shyly  that  the 
bailiffs  did  not  detect  her  approach, 

Once  on  the  rostrum,  she  slid 
quickly  over  to  the  judge  and  touch- 
ed his  hand  resting  on  the  arm  of 
his  chair.  "Please,  are  you  the  man 
that  prays  for  the   sick?''  she  asked 
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as  her  large,  beautiful  eyes  looked 
right  through  the  judge. 

He  motioned  for  a  bailiff  to  re- 
move the  intruder,  but  her  pleadings 
interrupted  this  procedure,  and  the 
little  girl  repeated  her  question  to 
the  judge.  "Proceed  with  your  work," 
ordered  the  man  in  the  chair;  "I'll 
see  what  is  going  on." 

Then  he  drew  the  amazed  crea- 
ture close  to  his  side  and  talked 
softly  with  her.  Her  mother  was 
very  sick  in  an  attic,  and  that  morn- 
ing would  not  talk  to  the  child.  The 
judge  surmised  what  was  wrong, 
and  put  his  kindliness  to  work  on 
the  matter.  He  shoved  his  chair 
back  and  knelt  on  the  carpet  with 
his  arm  about  his  visitor  s  waist, 
and  prayed  earnestly  for  the  child 
whose  mother  was  either  dead,  or 
beyond  human  aid.  Motioning  to  a 
bailiff  to  come  to  the  stand,  he  in- 
structed that  the  little  girl  be  turn- 
ed over  to  a  welfare  worker. 

That  afternoon,  just  as  court  was 
being  called,  a  young  woman  ap- 
proached the  judge  and  informed 
him  that  she  had  found  the  mother 
dead  amid  squalor  and  want.  She 
had  died  of  lung  fever,  and  her  lit- 
tle daughter  was  threatened  with 
the  same  dread  disease.  Alter  a 
brief  moment  a  strong-voiced  bailiff 
cried,  "Hear  ye,  hear  ye,"  and  the 
judge  "wiped  away  a  little  frost 
that  had  collected  on  his  glass,'  as 
afterward  was  remarked  by  a  wag 
of  a  bailiff. 

Days  went  by,  and  the  frail  visi- 
tor's life  hung  between  earth  and 
heaven.  At  evening,  in  his  childless, 
spacious  home,  the  judge  would  look 
up  from  his  paper  and  think  of  the 
"visitor  who  had  asked  him  to  pray 
for  her  attic  home.  "She  has  such 
a   glorious   head   and   face,"  he  told 


his  wife. 

The  city  physician,  having  heard 
of  the  judge's  interest,  kept  report- 
ing to  him  of  the  progress  of  the 
disease  in  this  case.  One  day  a  lit- 
tle note  sent  to  the  bench  informed 
the  judge  that  "the  young  waif" 
would  live.  For  a  minute  the  dis- 
penser of  justice  bowed  his  head 
and  was  very  quiet.  Some  of  the  at- 
torneys remarked  on  the  side  that 
a  court  should  see  and  hear  all  that 
was  going  on  in  the  courtroom. 

Weeks  later  the  color  returned  to 
the  child's  face  and  the  servant  in 
the  judge's  home  had  fallen  in  love 
with  the  adopted  girl.  Her  crude 
ways  in  the  home  were  rapidly  giv- 
ing way  to  better  training,  and  the 
judge  smiled  his  affection  for  his 
beloved. 

One  Monday  morning  a  relief 
judge  was  on  the  bench  in  this 
court,  many  sympathizing  acquaint- 
ances knew  that  the  judge's  wife 
was  very  ill.  The  consultation  of 
physicians  said  "no  hope."  Attorneys 
and  bailiffs  went  softly  that  day, 
and  whispered  conversations  about 
the  courtroom  foretold  the  gloom 
that  was  soon  to  cross  the  threshold. 

In  the  judge's  home  no  heart  was 
more  tense  than  Elinor's.  Far  in- 
to the  night  she  was  awake  and 
listening  to  the  work  of  the  special 
nurese  and  asking  questions  about 
her  new  "mother.' 

"My  child,"  said  the  judge,  to  his 
foster  child  one  night,  as  the  phy- 
sicians left  late,  "do  you  think  it 
would  do  us  good?" 

"Don't  you  remember  the  little 
gM  that  told  the  king  over  in  Baby- 
lon that  praying  always  does  good?" 
replied  the  child,  as  she  drew  close 
to  the  judge. 

A   moment  later  he  and  the  child 
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knelt  beside  the  sick  woman's  bed, 
and  his  tender  voice  sent  up  an 
ealrnest  petition  to  the  Father  in 
heaven  that  his  wife  should  be  spar- 
ed to  them. 

A  physician  called  very  early 
next  morning  and  went  immediately 
into  a  side  room  and  phoned  for  oth- 
er doctors  to  come  quickly.  He  had 
found  a  change  which  he  did  not  un- 
derstand and  did  not  care  to  attempt 
to  fathom  without  a  consultation 
with  his  colleagues.  In  an  hour  the 
four  physicians  had  ordered  a  radi- 
cal    change     in     the     medicines,     the 


nurses  took  on  new  hope,  and  even 
the  snowbirds  on  the  sills  seemed  to 
know  that  heaven  was  reaching  down 
with  a  finger  to  push  aside  the  in- 
evitable. 

"Just  keep  on  with  this  prescrip- 
tion," remarked  the  leading  one  of 
the  attending  physicians,  "and  our 
patient  will  recover." 

Months  later,  when  the  close  call 
was  being  discussed  by  the  judge's 
friends  who  had  come  to  dinner  with 
him,  Elinor  winked  across  the  table 
at  the  judge  and  said  softly:  "We 
know    something,    don't   we,   father?" 


SPEED  DIDN'T  MATTER 

By  Harry  Goldberg 


The  rooters  of  Brushton  College 
broke  into  a  loud  cheer  as  they  saw 
Ted  Larsen  get  up  from  the  long 
wooden  bench  and  proceed  to  select 
his  bat.  The  cheer  followed  him  as 
he  slowly  walked  toward  the  home 
plate,  his  eyes   fixed  on  the  pitcher. 

Coach  Zahn  and  the  captain,  Ray 
Cantrell,  did  not  share  the  crowd's 
enthusiasm.  "Two  men  on  base  and 
only  one  run  needed  to  tie,  but  he'll 
never  do  it,"  Ray  opined.  "Boy,  how 
I've  pleaded  with  him  to  stand  up  at 
the  plate  and  step  in  on  the  ball  like 
he  used  to.  I  can't  believe  it  yet — 
only  last  week  he  was  just  about 
beaned  by  a  fast  ball,  and  now  he's 
scared  half  to  death  to  stand  up  at 
the  plate." 

The  pitcher  whizzed  over  a  steamy 
throw  on  the  inside  line  of  the  home 
plate.  The  umpire's  hand  jerked  to 
indicate  a  strike. 

''Look  how  he  pulls  his  right  foot 
away,"  Ray  went  on. 


The  coach  nodded.  "I've  seen  it 
before.  A  ball  player  will  get  hit 
with  a  pitched  ball,  or  almost  get  hit, 
and  after  that  he  can't  stand  up  to 
fast-ball  pitching.  It's  not  so  un- 
usual, though  I'll  admit  you  don't 
often  hear  of  it." 

"And  don't  they  ever  get  over  it?" 
the   captain   inquired. 

The  coach  looked  at  the  anxious 
face  and  had  to  glance  out  at  the 
diamond.  "No,  Ray,  they  usually 
don't  recover.  Not  unless  some  un- 
usual pressure  spurs  them  on  to  face 
a  speedy  pitcher." 

Ted  Larsen  was  dragging  back  to 
the  bench.  He  had  been  struck  out. 
Up  until  the  last  game  he  had  been 
the  heavy  hitter  on  the  Brushton 
squad.  Now,  in  his  last  year,  with 
more  promise  than  ever  of  being  the 
leading  batter  of  all  college  teams 
in  the  state,  it  was  a  pity  to  see  how 
he  feared  to  bat  against  a  fast  ball. 

"How  I've  coaxed  him  and  pleaded 
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with  him,"  Ray  told  the  coach.  "I 
thought  I  could  make  him  snap  out 
of  it,  but  I  can't." 

Conversation  had  to  stop,  since  Ted 
sat  down  beside  Ray.  Ted  clutched 
Ray's  arm.  "Ray,  was  I  pulling  my 
foot  that  time?  Huh?  Was  I, 
Ray?" 

The  captain  plunged  a  spiked  shoe 
into  the  dirt.  "Yes,  Ted,  I  guess  you 
didn't  know  you  wqre  doing  it,  but 
you  stepped  away  from  the  plate  the 
minute  he  began  his  windup.  What 
are  ycu  looking  so  white  about?" 

Ted's  grip  loosened.  "Oh,  I  don't 
know.      Nervous,   maybe." 

Brushton  won  that  game  in  the 
first  half  of  the  last  inning  and  Ted 
saved  it  in  the  last  half  of  the  in- 
ning by  traveling  almost  to  the  fence 
to  snare  a  dangerous  liner  that  would 
have  meant  a  home  run  if  he  hadn't 
been  able  to  hang  on  to*  the  ball. 

Ray  Cantrell  wondered  how  he 
should  go  about  talking  Ted  into  re- 
turning to  his  former  style  of  bat- 
ting. The  two  roomed  together  on 
the  campus,  and  had  been  together 
even  before  they  had  come  to  Brush- 
ton.  They  had  gone  out  for  the  same 
activities,  and  always  managed  to 
schedule  the  same  courses  in  the 
classroom. 

Ted  glanced  up  from  his  book 
several  times.  It  was  a  few  days 
after  the  game.  The  captain  was 
pacing  up  and  down  the  room  in 
short,  jerky  steps. 

"What's  wrong  with  you?"  Ted 
finally   asked. 

The  captain  came  over  swiftly  to 
Ted's  chair  and  sat  down  on  the 
arm  rest  of  the  seat.  "I've  got  to 
tell  you,  Ted,  that  Zahn  is  going  to 
bench   you." 

Ted  placed  the  book  slowly  on  the 
table.      He  was   careful  to  mark  the 


place  where  he  had  left  off.  "Well," 
he  began,  and  a  smile  curved  his 
lips-,  "that's  being  direct." 

"But,  Ted,  how  can  you  sit  there 
and  swallow  all  so  calmly?"  The 
captain  spoke  choppiiy,  Avith  his 
characteristic  vigor.  "Zahn  says 
he'll  use  you  when  the  opposing 
pitcher  hasn't  got  a  fast  ball.  I 
made  him  promise  me  that.  But  you 
know  these  college  pitchers — ail  they 
depend  en  is  a  straight,  fast  hopper 
or  a  swift  outcurve.  They  haven't 
learned  how  to  throw  a  slow  ball  or 
change  of  pace  or  a  drop." 

"That  means,"  Ted  finished  delib- 
erately, "that  I'm  on  the  bench  for 
good."  j  i 

"Sure,"  Ray  supplemented  quick- 
ly, "that's  what  it  comes  to.  I've 
asked  you  before,  Ted,  and  I'm  ask- 
ing you  now.  Why  don't  you  pull 
yourself  together?  Just  because  you 
were  almost  beaned  isn't  any  excuse 
to  go  to  pieces  like  this.  Why,  you 
weren't  even  hit!" 

The  taller  boy  climbed  to  his  feet 
and  rested  his  hands  on  Ray's 
shoulders.  "I  hope,"  Ted  spoke 
simply,  "that  you  never  have  to 
duck   one   like    I   did." 

Ray  felt  the  other's  hands  tremble 
and   he  grabbed   them   warmly. 

"I'm  sorry,  Ted,"  he  spoke  impul- 
sively, "I  didn't  want  to  remind  you 
of — of  last  week.  I  should  have 
known  better." 

"That's  all  right  Ray.  It  feels 
better  to  get  it  off  my  chest  anyhow, 
after  the  way  it's  been  loading  down 
my  mind.  Of  course  I  wasn't  pre- 
pared for  such  a  wild  pitch.  I  step- 
ped into  the  ball,  like  I  always  do — 
I  mean,  like  I  always  did — and  saw 
that  ball  shooting  at  my  head  with 
the  speed  of  an  express.  I  can't 
tell  you  how  I  felt  in  that  minute," 
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Ted  smiled.  "Maybe  if  I  was  an 
author,  I  could,  but  I'm  not." 

"It — boy,  it's  tough!"  the  short 
captain  burst  out. 

Ted  dropped  back  into  his  chair 
and  took  hold  of  his  book.  "If  any- 
body could  talk  me  out  of  my  present 
state  of  mind,  it'd  be  you,  Ray,  be- 
cause we  both  know  how  we  feel  to- 
ward each  other.  But  I'm  afraid  it 
can't  be  done." 

Ray  gripped  the  other's  shoulder. 
"Okeh,  Ted.  We'll  quit  talking  about 
it." 

The  coach  broke  the  news — it  was 
not  news  any  longer  now — to  Ted 
the  next  day.  Practice  was  over  for 
the  afternoon.  Ted  had  taken  a 
shower  and  had  dressed.  Always 
before,  Ray  had  waited  for  him  to 
get  through.  But  the  older  fellow 
couldn't  catch  sight  of  the  captain. 

"I  must  be  getting  slower  than 
ever,"  Ted  remarked  to  the  coach, 
who  was  the  only  one  in  the  room. 
"I  don't  blame  the  little  fire-eater 
for  not  waiting  for  me." 

"Let's  go,"  Zahn  said,  and  they 
left  the  dressing  quarters.  "I'll 
walk  with  you  a   short  way." 

At  first  neither  had  anything  to 
say,  then  the  coach  broke  the  silence. 

"I  want  to  tell  you  something,  Ted. 
It's  going  to  be  hard  to  say.  I've 
got  to  bench  you." 

Ted  nodded  amiably.  "Yes,  I  heard 
about  it." 

The  coach  was  relieved  that  Ray 
had  broken  the  ice.  "I'm  sorry, 
Ted.  But  your  hitting  wouldn't 
amount  to  anything  if  I  kept  you  in. 
We  could  certainly  use  you,  because 
Oakland  is  going  to  bring  a  bunch 
of  first  class  players  down  here  this 
year.  They're  cleaning  up  every- 
thing  in    sight    and   they   get   better 


every   game.' 

"I'm  sorry,  too,"  Ted  answered. 
"But  I  can't  go  back  to  the  old  hit- 
ting style.  I  admit — I'm  plain 
scared." 

"I'm  not  blaming  you,  Ted.  I've 
seen  it  before,  more  than  once.  In 
only  one  or  two  cases  did  the  fellow 
ever  make  a  comeback.  It's  a  ter- 
rible experience  to  go  through.  You 
are  no  coward." 

"I'll  hand  in  my  uniform  tomor- 
row,"  Ted   said  next. 

Zahn  glanced  sharply  at  the  left 
fielder.  "You  will  not.  I  didn't  even 
hint  at  that.  I  want  you  out  there, 
Ted.     I  want  you  to  be  with  us." 

The  boy  knew  what  the  coach  was 
driving  at.  This  was  his  last  year 
and  it  would  be  terrible  to  end  up 
his  college  career  by  being  dropped 
from  the  game  he  loved  so  well. 
Zahn  was  going  to  let  him  stick  it 
out,  even  if  that  meant  only  being 
counted  as  one  of  the  subs.  He  had 
already  played  enough  innings  to 
get  his  letter,  so  that  if  he  didn't 
hand  in  his  uniform,  he  could  get 
his  letter  after  the  season. 

"Thanks,"  was  all  Ted  answered. 

In  the  fifth  inning  of  the  next 
game  with  Homewood,  it  looked  as 
though  disaster  had  planned  to  camp 
on  Brushton's  trail.  A  Homewood 
runner  shot  off  from  first  in  an  at- 
tempt to  steal  second.  Ray  dashed 
over  from  his  position  to  cover  the 
bag.  The  throw  was  low  and  a  bit 
to  one  side.  Ray  leaned  over  to 
catch  the  ball  when  the  runner  slid 
into  him. 

The  captain's  feet  were  knocked 
from  under  him.  "He's  spiked!" 
Ted  yelled.  Some  began  running  out 
on  the  field,  Ted  in  the  lead.  Ted 
reached  him  first  and  rolled  him  over 
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on  his  back. 

"Are  you  hurt,  Ray?  Look  here, 
Ray.  Are  you  hurt?"  Ted  slapped 
his  chin  to  get  him  to  open  his  eyes. 
Hurriedly  Ted  began  to  take  off  the 
other's  shoes  and  stockings,  to  dis- 
cover where  he  had  been  spiked. 
"Give  him  air,  you  fellows.  Stand 
back,"  Ted  yelled  at  those  who  were 
crowding  around. 

Ray  had  two  vermillion  gashes  on 
the  instep  of  his  right  foot.  Coach 
Zahn  examined  the  cuts.  "They're 
not  bad,"  he  judged.  "A  little  rest, 
that's  all."  Inwardly,  coach's  heart 
dropped.  Ray  might  be  out  for  the 
next  several  games.  The  captain 
and  Ted  off  the  active  last — pros- 
pects for  the  state  pennant  went 
dimming. 

"I'm  not  hurt,"  Ray  protested. 
"Just  put  a  bandage  over  it,  I  want 
to  stay  in." 

"You're  crazy  kid,"  Ted  told  him. 
"You're  coming  with  me."  Ted  was 
large  enough  to  carry  him  single- 
handed. 

The  fans  gave  Ray  a  cheer  as  he 
passed  the  stands  and  he  weakly 
waved  at  them  in  appreciation.  "I 
think  that  man  spiked  you  on  pur- 
pose," Ted  muttered.  "I've  got  a 
good  notion  to — " 

"No,  he  didn't  Ted.  You  leave 
him  alone.     He  couldn't  help  it." 

"Well,  I'm  not  letting  anyone  hurt 
you,  kid." 

With  his  remaining  strength,  Ray 
tried  to  muss  up  Ted's  hair.  "You 
don't  call  me  kid  very  often,  Ted, 
but  I  sorta  like  it  now." 

The  coach  had  sent  somebody  for 
a  doctor,  and  the  latter  arrived  in 
the  dressing-room  soon  after  Ted 
hauled  the  captain  onto  the  rubbing 
table.  "Two  or  three  weeks  off  that 
foot,    my    boy,"    the    doctor    decided, 


"and  you'll  be  as   good  as  new." 

Ray  gasped.  "Two  or  three 
weeks!     That's    a    long    time." 

The  captain  had  to  use  a  cane  to 
get  to  the  classrooms,  but  he  was 
on  the  field  every  day.  Brushton 
had  a  fighting  heart,  and  it  won  an 
uphill  battle  against  Mount  Leban- 
on. The  two  teams  were  to  play  a 
return  match  and  in  that  game, 
Brushton  didn't  fare  so  well.  Mount 
Lebanon  took  a  four  run  lead  in  the 
first  frame  and ,  gradually  built  up 
a  bigger  score  as  the  innings  were 
tolled  off. 

Coach  Zahn  used  up  several  pitch- 
ers and  pinch  hitters  and  in  the  last 
part  of  the  game  he  sent  in  Ted  in 
his  old  post  at  left  field.  It  felt 
good  to  dig  his  spikes  in  the  grass 
and  to  swing  his  arms  loosely  and 
wait  for  the  dash  to  catch  anything 
that  came  in  his  direction.  He  spear- 
ed a  low  liner  that  brought  applause 
from  the  stands. 

But  when  it  came  to  batting,  it 
was  a  different  proposition.  The 
Mount  Lebanon  twirler  hurled  them 
in  like  bullets  and  Ted  felt  the  pow- 
er leave  his  shoulders.  He  stepped 
away  from  every  pitch,  and  the 
Mount  Lebanon  catcher  signalled  for 
the  pitches  on  the  outside  corner, 
where  they  would  be  counted  strikes, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  ball 
would  be  out  of  reach  of  Ted's  bat. 

With  the  game  safely  tucked 
away,  the  Mount  Lebanon  Coach 
sent  in  a  third  string  pitcher.  This 
fellow  had  only  a  slow  drop,  and 
when  Ted  faced  him,  and  discovered 
that  he  couldn't  throw  anything 
fast,  courage  streamed  back  into  his 
veins.  He  couldn't  get  hurt  now, 
even  if  he  was  hit,  and  he  stepped 
into  a  pitch  before  it  broke  and 
cracked   the    sphere    over   the    right 
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fielder's  head.  He  got  a  home  run 
out  of  it,  bringing  in  another  run- 
ner ahead  of  him. 

While  he  was  circling  the  bases, 
Zahn   refused  to   feel   encouraged. 

''That  doesn't  show  anything,"  he 
told  Ray.  "He  still  can't  hit  a  fast 
pitch." 

"I  know  it,"  Ray  agreed,  and  sigh- 
ed. "I've  given  up  trying  to  talk  to 
him.  He  won't  change,  he  just 
can't." 

"Well,  if  he  won't  do  it  for  you, 
there's  no  use  trying,"  Zahn  laugh- 
ed. "You  certainly  have  a  friend 
in  that  fellow,  a  friend  worth  hav- 
ing, too." 

Ted  puffed  in,  red  and  all  smiles. 
"That  was  a  relief,  to  know  I  can 
still   run  a  little  bit." 

"You  bet  you  can,"  Ray  encour- 
aged. "I  bet  you  could  go  in  there 
and  murder  any  kind  of  pitching. 
You've  just  been  holding  out  on  us." 

"No,  Ray,  the  older  boy  answered 
slowly.  "I'm  not  fooling  myself  and 
I  don't  want  to  fool  you.  I  still 
couldn't  stand  up  against  a  fast 
ball." 

When  Ray  got  back  into  the  line- 
up, it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  cham- 
pionship would  have  to  wait  till  the 
game  between  Brushton  and  Oak- 
land. Both  teams  were  sweeping 
as:'de  all  opposition.  There  was  a 
certain  missing  spark  in  Brushton's 
attack,  which  the  coach  diagnosed  as 
being  due  to  Ted's  absence  from  the 
lineup.  With  Ted  in  his  usual  hit- 
ting form,  Brushton  was  always  good 
for  two  to  five  more  runs  during  the 
game.  But  even  as  it  was,  Brushton 
was  plowing  ahead,  keeping  the  Oak- 
land  tilt   as   its   goal. 

Ted  had  nursed  Ray  all  the  time 
the  latter  was  convalescing.  He 
wouldn't  hear  of  the   captain's  mak- 


ing a  single  step  that  wasn't  neces- 
sary. He  brought  him  his  meals,  he 
got  all  his  books  ready  for  him  in 
the  evening,  and  during  the  day,  he 
half-carried  him  to  the  school  build- 
ing and  back  to  their  room  at  noon. 

Ray  protested  that  he  wasn't  any 
invalid,  and  that  the  other  students 
would  think  that  he  liked  being  cat- 
ered to,  or  that  he  was  a  sissy  and 
couldn't  help   himself. 

"Why,  Ted,  I'm  not  even  hurt!" 
he  would  object  when  Ted  would 
make  him  sit  still  while  the  big  fel- 
low brought  his  clothes  to  him  in  the 
morning.  "Only  the  doctor  thinks  I 
really  got  out." 

"Oh,  keep  quiet,"  Ted  called  out 
good-naturedly.  "What  are  those 
stripes  on  your  foot;  paint?" 

"Well,  if  nobody  had  called  a  doc- 
tor, I'd  be  playing  now.  You  make 
me  sick,  nursing  me."  But  he  grin- 
ned while  he  spoke  the  words. 

Ted  picked  up  a  pillow  from  the 
bed  and  socked  his  chum  squarely  on 
the  head.  "Keep  quiet,  you,  or  I'll 
use  more   of  my  caveman  methods!" 

Ray  knew  it  was  better  for  him 
that  Ted  did  these  things  and  saved 
many  steps  each  day.  Nobody  else 
would  have  done  for  him  what  Ted 
was  doing.  They  had  always  been 
very  close  to  each  other,  but  this 
proved  Ted's  near-worship  for  him. 
"I'd  do  the  same  for  him,  too,"  Ray 
promised   himself. 

Before  the  Oakland  game,  Ted  got 
one  more  chance.  The  coach  sent 
him  in  to  bat  fcur  the  pitcher,  the 
game  being  safely  won,  and  Zahn 
wishing  to  save  his  pitchers.  Ted 
faced  the  moundsman,  quiveringly 
tense.  He  let  two  go  by,  one  of 
them  a  ball  and  one  of  them  a  call- 
ed strike.  Then  he  swung  at  the 
next  offering,  but  since  he  had  pull- 
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ed  his  right  foot  away,  he  was  out 
of  position,  and  he  sent  up  a  weak 
pop  fly  to  the  first  baseman. 

He  hunched  into  his  place  on  the 
bench  next  to  Ray.  "I've  disgraced 
myself,"  he  told  the  captain,  "and 
worse  yet,  I've  disgraced  Schenley 
High.  We're  the  only  two  from 
Schenley,  so  you'll  have  to  do  your 
best,  Ray." 

"Now  cut  the  gloomy  stuff,"  the 
captain'  ordered.  "You've  been  burn- 
ing up  this  place  for  three  years 
while  I  was  a  second  ratesr.  I  still 
am,  for  that  matter.  But  this  is 
your  firSt — your  first  unlucky  season 
in  eight  years." 

The  Oakland  game  brought  a  full 
turnout.  Brushton  was  a  town  that 
took  its  school's  baseball  in  a  serious 
way  and  the  stands  were  packed  with 
coatless,  excited  townspeople  and 
yelling  students. 

From  his  place  on  the  bench  Ted 
Larsen  closely  surveyed  Oakland's 
pitcher.  He  was  a  tall,  skinny-armed 
fellow,  with  a  nervous  twitch  to  his 
mouth  that  passed  for  a  grin.  But 
from  his  first  pitch,  he  chilled  Ted, 
because  he  had  a  fast  ball  that  the 
Brushton  batters  couldn't  see. 

"Look  at  that  speed,"  one  of  the 
other  subs  whispered.  "He  looks 
like  Lefty  Grove!" 

"I'd  rather  bat  against  Lefty 
Grove,"  one  of  the  regulars  put  in. 
"Why,  I  didn't  even  know  he  was 
tossing  'em  in  until  the  umpire  start- 
ed to  call  strikes." 

Ray  was  worried,  as  was  the  coach. 
The  Oakland  pitcher  was  exhibiting 
enough  stuff  on  the  ball  to  shut  out 
the  Brushtonites.  It  looked  like  on- 
ly a  matter  of  time  until  the  visitors 
would  break  the  scoreless  tie.  One 
run,  it  seemed,  meant  victory  in  this 
tussle. 


The  captain  saved  the  game  in 
the  fourth  inning,  temporarily  at 
least.  An  Oakland  batter  earned  a 
base  on  balls  and  he  advanced  to 
second  on  a  wild  pitch.  The  suc- 
ceeding Oaklander  got  hold  of  a  low 
ball  and  cracked  out  a  liner  that 
hung  just  above  the  ground  on  its 
way  out. 

The  crowd  roared  as  it  scampered 
-to  its  feet.  A  safe  hit  meant  a  run, 
and  a  run  would  look  mighty  big  at 
this  stage.  Ray,  playing  second  base, 
dove  sideways  to  his  left.  His  short 
body  cleaved  the  air.  With  his 
gloved  hand  stuck  out  as  far  as  it 
would  reach,  he  speared  the  ball  and 
clung  fiercely  to  it.  He  crashed  to 
the  ground,  but  quickly  he  sat  up 
and  tossed  the  sphere  to  the  short- 
stop, who  had  dashed  over  to  cover 
second.  It  was  a  beautiful  double 
play. 

Ted  was  the  first  to  congratulate 
the  captain. 

"That  was  great,  Ray,  great.  It 
was  the  best  play  pulled  off  this 
year." 

But  Oakland  broke  the  barrier  in 
the  fourth.  With  one  out,  the  batter 
socked  a  double  and  went  all  the 
way  home  on  a  single.  The  crowd 
begged  and  pleaded,  and  in  the  next 
inning,  Ray  caught  a  pitch  square 
on  the  hitting  surface  of  his  stick 
and  slid  into  third,  safe.  Heeren, 
the  next  batter,  lifted  a  long  fly  to 
the  outfield,  and  Ray  scampered 
across  the  home  plate  after  the 
catch. 

Oakland  again  showed  its  cham  - 
pionship  calibre  by  coming  right 
back  and  clubbing  a  run  across  the 
plate  to  break  the  tie.  Three  singles 
did  the  trick.  Coach  Zahn  sent  in 
a  new  pitcher  to  stem  the  tide,  but 
the  run  had  already  gone  across. 
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Then  the  last  half  of  the  seventh. 
The  lanky  moundsman  struck  out  the 
first  two  Brushtonites  with  his  mur- 
derous speed  ball.  Shortstop  Leeland 
got  a  dinky  single.  Ray  stepped  up 
to  bat,  his  eyes  seeming  darker  on 
account  of  the  paleness  of  his  set 
face. 

He  stepped  into  the  first  pitch. 
Close  and  steamy  it  zipped  in  and 
he  whirled  to  keep  from  being  hit. 
From  the  bench  Ted  saw  him  clutch 
his  arm.  The  captain  made  as  though 
to  straighten  up,  and  then  he  nearly 
collapsed. 

Ted  was  supporting  hint  "Are 
you  hurt,  kid?"  he  asked. 

"It's  my  arm,  up  near  the  shoul- 
der." 

Ted  helped  him  to  the  bench,  with 
the  coach  hovering  nearby.  A  noise 
of  confusion  reigned  in  the  stands. 
Zahn  glanced  over  the  substitutes. 
"McMasters,  you  go  in  to  run  for 
Ray." 

The  players  were  back  in  their 
places.  Ted  was  talking  to  Ray, 
asking  him  if  it  hurt  when  he  mas- 
saged it.  "I  think  he  did  it  on  pur- 
pose," Ted  clipped  off. 

"Go  ahead,  Ted,"  Ray  pushed  him, 
"Zahn  wants  you  to  go  in  to  bat  for 
the    pitcher." 

Almost  automatically,  his  eyes 
glued  on  the  pitcher.  Ted  carried 
his  bat  over  his  shoulder  to  the 
plate. 

"I  didn't  send  him  in,"  Coach 
Zahn  proclaimed.  He  was  cut  off 
by  Ray,  who  gripped  his  arm.  "Let 
him  go,   Zahn,  let  him  go.     He's  go- 


ing to  kill  the  ball." 

The  pitcher,  who  had  been  sup- 
posed to  bat,  sat  down.  Ray  still 
had  the  coach's  arm.  "It's  our  only 
chance,  Zahn,  we  can't  hit  this  fel- 
low.    Watch  Ted,  now.     Watch  him." 

The  lanky  pitcher's  mouth  twitch- 
ed as  he  faced  Ted.  He  couldn't 
make  out  those  staring  eyes,  that 
chillingly  calm  poise,  the  bat  that 
waved  slightly  at  the  tip.  He  went 
back  to  throw — Ted  stepped  in.  The 
fans  screamed  and  pounded  one  an- 
other. The  ball  went  on  a  line  be- 
tween the  center  and  left  fielders. 
Ted  pounded  the  paths  swiftly  and 
circled  every  base,  the  two  men  com- 
ing in  ahead  of  him. 

Still,  Ted  wasn't  shaken  out  of 
his  calm.  "I  fixed  him,"  he  was 
muttering.  "We'll  bang  him  all  over 
the  lot."  He  looked  for  Ray,  who 
was  talking  to  Zahn.  The  coach  was 
laughing. 

"You  see,"  Ray  concluded,  "I  was 
not  hurt,  barely  touched.  But  I  had 
to  let  Ted  think  so.  I  had  to  make 
up  my  mind  quick  out  there.  Ted 
thought  the  pitcher  had  done  it 
en  purpose.  He  always  thinks  so 
when  I'm  hurt.  I  knew  he'd  hit  the 
ball.  We  couldn't  win  any  other 
way." 

"We  might  have,"  the  coach  cor- 
rected, "but  you  were  giving  Ted 
his  chance.  Oh,  don't  be  so  modest." 
The  coach  turned  to  Ted.  "Get  your 
glove.  You're  going  in.  We  can't 
lese  now,  with  you  able  to  murder 
fast  ball  pitching." 


Truth  is  as  impossible  to  be  soiled  by  any  outward  touch 
as  the  sunbeam. — Milton. 
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Judging  from  the  product  of  a  few 
rows  dug  recently,  the  prospects  for 
a  good  crop  of  Irish  potatoes  are  en- 
couraging at  this  time. 
— o — 

The  first  peaches  of  the  season 
from,  our  orchards  were  issued  to 
the  various  cottages  last  week,  also 
a  generous  supply  of  fine  dewberries. 

The  service  in  the  auditorium  last 
Sunday  afternoon  was  conducted  by 
Dr.  P.  E.  Monroe,  pastor  of  St. 
James  Lutheran  Church,  Concord, 
whose  talk  to  the  boys  was  both 
helpful  and  interesting. 
— o — 

Messrs  Calrriker  and  Scarboro  and 
their  boys  have  finished  cleaning  and 
replacing  the  rocks  used  in  the  filter- 
ing bed  at  the  disposal  plant.  The 
plant  is  now  in  complete  operation 
and  working  nicely. 
— o — 

Mr.  E.  G.  Snipes,  of  Bynum,  visit- 
ed the  school  last  Monday  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  monthly  milk 
test.  He  has  temporarily  taken  the 
place  of  Mr.  Lacky,  who  is  now  Dem- 
onstration Agent,  of  Ashe  County. 

Tomato  and  sweet  potato  plants 
are  being  transplanted  often  these 
days  in  an  effort  to  insure  a  good 
supply  of  these  vegetables.  Quite  an 
acreage  has  already  been  set  to  these 
crops  and  the  plants  are  growing 
nicely. 

— o — 

Quite  a  number  of  old  boys  visited 
the  school  last  week.  Among  them 
was  Fred  Blue,  of  Aberdeen,  who 
was  paroled  about  ten  -years  ago. 
Fred  has  been  working  for  the  rail- 


road at  that  place  ever  since  leaving 
the  institution.  He  impressed  one 
as  being  a  reliable  and  steady  worker. 

The  string  bean  crop,  usually  a 
big  item  among  the  products  of  our 
gardens,  is  a  little  late  this  season. 
We  usually  start  gathering  them  in 
large  quantities  about  June  10th,  but 
this  year  the  first  ones  were  gather- 
ed more  than  a  week  later.  This 
was  largely  due  to  the  early  planting 
having  been  caught  by  ext(reinely 
dry  weather. 

— o — 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Rowan,  of  Concord,  sent 
a  number  of  National  Geographic 
magazines  to  the  school  last  week. 
These  have  been  turned  over  to  the 
school  principal  for  use  in  school 
rooms.  We  are  also  indebted  to  the 
Pearl  Drug  Co.,  for  magazines  sent 
us  from  time  to  time.  It  is  highly 
gratifying  to  the  officials  of  the 
school  to  note  the  kindness  of  these 
friends  in  thus  providing  good  read- 
ing material  for  our  boys. 
— o — 

The  Brown  Mill  team  visited  the 
local  diamond  last  Saturday  after- 
noon and  was  easily  defeated  by  the 
score  of  11  to  4.  Lisk.  pitching  for 
the  Training  School,  kept  the  visi- 
tors' nine  hits  well  scattered  and  was 
accorded  better  support  than  he  had 
been  receiving  in  previous  games. 
Allen,  visiting  hurler,  fanned  thir- 
teen local  batters,  and  held  them  to 
two  hits  and  two  runs  until  the  fifth 
inning'.  In  this  frame  three  more 
runs  were  added  on  three  hits  and 
an  error.  In  the  eighth  the  local 
lads  jumped  on  the  southpaw  slants 
of   pitcher   Allen,   six  hits,   including 
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two  doubles  and  a  triple,  producing 
six  runs.  Brown,  our  first-baseman 
led  the  school  boys'  attack  with 
three  doubles  out  of  five  times  at 
bat,  and  "Pete"  Fowler,  catcher  rap- 
ped out  two  doubles  in  four  trips  to 
the  plate. 

— o — ■ 
On  Wednesday  afternoon  of  last 
week  a  group  of  more  than  a  hun- 
dred officers  and  delegates  attending 
the  thirty-fourth  annual  convention 
of  the  North  Carolina  Christian  En- 
deavor Union,  held  at  Catawba  Col- 
lege, Salisbury,  visited  the  Training 
School.  This  delegation,  headed  by 
Rev.  H.  C.  Kellermeyer,  Concord, 
State  President  of  the  organization, 
assembled  in  our  auditorium  shortly 
after  three  o'clock.  After  a  few 
words  of  welcome  from  Superinten- 
dent Boger  they  were  entertained  by 
the  boys  in  a  short  program  of  songs 
and  recitations.  Under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  C.  M.  Wright,  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  financial  secretary  of  the  In- 
ternational Society  of  Christian  En- 
deavor, the  visitors  responded  with  a 
few  snappy  songs.  At  the  close  of 
the  program  our  guests  made  a  brief 
tour  of  inspection  of  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  institution.  In  ad- 
dition to  Dr.  Wright  and  Rev.  Kell- 


ermeyer, the  following  officers  were 
included  in  this  group:  W.  W.  Blair, 
Greensboro,  vice-president;  Miss  Eliz- 
abeth Hanner,  Julian,  recording  sec- 
retary; Rev.  R.  Gordon  Spaugh,  Win- 
ston-Salem, past  president;  Rev.  B. 
J.  Peeler,  vice-chairman  of  Salisbury 
Convention  Comittee,  and  several 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
and    heads    of    special    departments. 

We  are  informed  this  is  an  inter- 
demoninational  organization  and  the 
largest  Christian  organization  for 
young  people  in  the  world,  being  rep- 
resented in  126  different  countries, 
and  involving  a  membership  of  more 
than  four  million.  There  are  ten 
thousand  members  in  North  Carolina. 

Rev.  Kellermeyer  informed  us  the 
other  day  that  in  conversation  with 
members  of  the  party  who  visited 
the  school,  he  learned  they  were  very 
favorably  impressed  with  the  manner 
in  which  the  work  is  being  carried 
on  here,  and  were  highly  pleased 
with  their  visit  to  the  school. 

We  wish  to  assure  him  that  it  was 
a  pleasure  to  have  had  this  splendid 
group  of  Christian  workers  with  us, 
and  regret  that  strict  adherence  to 
their  scheduled  program  prevented  a 
much  longer  visit. 


Thank  God  every  morning  when  you  get  up  that  you  have 
something  to  do  that  clay,  which  must  be  done  whether  you 
like  it  or  not.  Being  forced  to  work  and  forced  to  do  your 
best  will  breed  in  you  a  hundred  virtues  which  the  idle  never 
know. — Charles  Kingsley. 
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A  PRETTY  SALUTE 

There  is  a  pretty  story  told  of  the  honor 
Jennie  Lind,  the  great  Swedish  singer,  paid 
to  the  American  flag.  It  was  more  than 
sixty  years  ago.  The  frigate  St.  Lawrence 
had  just  returned  from  a  cruise  and  the 
midshipmen  went  to  hear  the  Swedish  night- 
ingale sing  at  the  Castle  Garden  Theatre, 
and  the  next  day  called  on  her  in  a  body. 
Their  enthusiasm  and  her  graciousness  soon 
brought  about  a  visit  to  the  ship  and  the 
acceptance  of  a  luncheon  tendered  her. 
When  about  to  leave  the  ship  she  looked  up 
at  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  said:  "I  wish 
to  salute  your  flag."  So  standing  on  the 
gangway,  she  sang  "The  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner." Silently  from  all  over  the  ship  men 
gathered  with  uncovered  heads,  until  the 
ship's  family  was  all  assembled  on  deck. 
Nor  were  they  her  only  audience,  for  borne 
upon  the  still  air  her  song  had  been  heard 
by  many  other  vessels  nearby,  and  when  the 
wondrous  voice  ceased,  steamers  blew  their 
whistles  and  exultant  cheers  rose  from  all 
sides,  filling  the  harbor  with  their  tribute  of 
applause  for  the  beloved  artist  and  of  loyal 
reverence  for  the  flag  she  had  so  beautifully 
saluted. — Pioneer. 
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THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE 
The  great  patriot  from  Virginia,  Thomas  Jefferson,  was  selected  to  be  the 
author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  In  writing  this  declaration, 
Jefferson  had  a  great  matter  on  his  hands.  It  was  no  small  thing  to  set 
forth  the  exact  ideas  and  ideals  which  the  majority  of  the  colonists  were 
forming  at  this  time.  If  it  was  a  bold  move  on  the  part  of  thf>  thirteen 
colonies,  it  was  a  bolder  one  on  the  part  of  the  man  who  wrote  it.  One  false 
phrase,  one  ambiguous  clause,  and  the  document  which  is  most  highly  prized 
in  American  history  might  have  been  rejected.  Thomas  Jefferson  had  written, 
not  merely  a  political  paper,  but  an  enduring  document. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  represents  all  the  suffering,  all  the  hard- 
ships, all  the  burning  patriotism  of  Colonial  America.  It  is  the  basis  of 
American  patriotism  and  citizenship  today.  ..It  is  an  epitome  of  all  the 
splendid  ideals  which  young  America  has  been  taught  to  love  and  respect. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  is  the  creed  of  which  the  United  States 
of  America  is  so  proud.  True  patriotism  of  ages  past  and  to  come  is  in  these 
truths:  "That  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 


INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

On  the  fourth  of  July,  1776,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
one  hundred  and  fifty-six  years  ago,  the  Colonial  Congress  in  Phil- 
adelphia agreed  upon  and  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
The  building  on  Chestnut  street  where  this  was  done  is  now  called 
Independence  Hall,  and  is  kept  as  much  unchanged  as  possible. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  Colonies,  and  every  delegate  from  every 
Colony  voted  in  favor  of  independence.  Fifty-six  persons  signed 
their  names,  the  first  being  John  Hancock,  President  of  the  Con- 
vention. 
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There  were  then  thirteen  colonies — New  Hampshire,  Massachu- 
settes,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia — and  their  population  was  about  three  mil- 
lions. 

The  Declaration  was  written  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  a  few  addi- 
tions only  being  made  by  John  Adams  and  Benjamin  Franklin.  It 
took  seven  years  of  war  to  win  our  independence  from  Great 
Britian,  and  then  we  became  a  free  and  independent  republic.  The 
place  where  Washington  City  now  stands  was  fixed  upon  as  the 
capitol  of  the  country,  and  the  magnificent  building  in  which  our 
Congress  meets  is  called  the  Capitol. 

It  is  a  long  ways  back  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  years  ago.  To 
visualize  our  country  as  it  was  then  seems  impossible  to  have  made 
such  wonderful  achievements.  Our  country  is  an  infant  country 
as  compared  with  the  antiquity  of  other  nations.  We  followed  in 
the  trails  of  the  forest  made  by  the  red  man  that  proved  a  light  to 
the  feet  of  the  white  man  who  came,  saw  and  conquered.  It  has 
proven  a  goodly  land  from  the  day  liberty  was  declared — a  heri- 
tage that  can  be  used  for  the  uplift  of  humanity,  or  it  can  stultify 
if  one  cultivates  the  spirit  of  insatiate  greed. 

With  our  many  blessings  are  responsibilities.  In  this  land  of 
liberty  we  boast  of  every  device  of  modern  improvements — every 
thing  that  shows  the  progress  of  modern  civilization — and  yet,  the 
daring,  staggering  red  handed  crime  is  heralded  the  world  over 
and  is  appaling.  There  seems  no  way  in  this  christian  country,  to 
suppress  the  spirit  of  lawlessness.  But  on  the  other  hand  condi- 
tions continue  to  grow  worse.  This  is  our  most  serious  problem- — 
crime.  That  we  are  a  free  people  is  only  a  boast  and  not  a  reality.. 
Perhaps  employment  would  eliminate  some  of  it,  for  "he  that  la- 
bors is  tempted  by  one  devil  and  he  that  is  idle  by  one  thousand.'" 


MRS.  J.  B.  SHERRILL 

One  of  Concord's  most  prominent  and  beloved  women,  Mrs.  J. 
B.  Sherrill,  the  wife  of  Publisher  J.  B.  Sherrill,  and  mother  of  Edi- 
tor W.  M.    Sherrill,  after   a  lingering   illness,  passed    quietly  and 
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peacefully  "over  the  bar"  on  the  evening  of  June  22nd.  She 
possessed  the  finest  qualities  of  christian  womanhood — a  devoted 
wife,  a  fond  mother,  a  splendid  neighbor  and  a  friend  to  the  unfor- 
tunate. Little  kind  deeds  are  always  an  incentive  to  greater 
beneficence.  Long  before  there  were  so  many  agencies  of  mercy 
to  look  after  the  needs  of  the  unfortunate  in  our  midst  this  splen- 
did woman  made  it  possible  for  the  inmates  of  the  County  Home 
to  enjoy  a  real  Christmas  dinner.  This  act  reflected  the  spirit  of 
love  at  a  time  when  the  whole  world  should  rejoice,,  besides  stimu- 
lated the  desire  for  greater  christian  activities  in  the  hearts  of 
other  citizens  of  Concord. 

Mrs.  SherriU's  splendid  mentality  and  ready  wit  made  her  an 
interesting  and  unique  character.  She  loved  life  and  people  with 
an  understanding  heart.  She  will  be  missed  in  the  church  and 
community.  We  extend  our  heart  felt  sympathy  to  the  entire 
family  in  this  sad  bereavement. 

A  FINE  CITIZEN  PASSES 

This  is  a  fine  estimate  of  the  one  who  knew  W.  S.  Bingham  in- 
timately, and  there  are  others  throughout  the  entire  community 
who  would,  if  an  opportunity  were  presented,  voice  the  same: 
The  Salisbury  Post  gives  a  concise  but  true  pen  picture  of  W.  S. 
Bingham  as  in  life,  who  enjoyed  a  large  and  extensive  acquain- 
tance: 

W.  S.  Bingham,  who  died  in  Concord  the  other  day  was  a  'prince  of 
a  fellow,  a  gentleman  whom  every  one  delighted  to  know  and  whom 
every  one  valued  as  a  fine  type  of  the  American  gentleman.  Years 
ago  we  went  into  the  field  with  him.  There  he  was  the  true  sports- 
man and  companionable  fellow  who  excelled  most  of  those  who  were 
with  him,  but  always  a  prince  and  a  gentleman.  Concord  will  nriss 
Will  Bingham. 

*..  *    *    *    *    *    #•  *    #    # 

GRATITUDE 

Gratitude  is  a  soil  on  which  joy  thrives  to  its  fullest  fruition. 
It  is  generally  conceded  that  a  single  grateful  thought  towards 
heaven  is  the  most  perfect  prayer.     There  ia  no  music  below  the 
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skies  God  is  so  pleased  with  as  the  thanksgiving  songs  of  relieved 
widows  and  supported  orphans;  of  rejoicing,  comforted,  and  thank- 
ful persons.  Gratitude  is  the  fairest  flower  that  blossoms  in  the 
soul.  There  is  none  more  fragrant.  The  most  perfect  way  is  to 
give  thanks  in  all  things.  Every  furrow  in  the  book  of  Psalms  is 
sown  with  the  seed  of  thanksgiving.  Did  you  ever  think  of  the 
reason  why  the  Psalms  of  David  are  so  beloved  and  have  come, 
like  winged  angels,  across  the  span  of  ages,  and  why  they  make 
the  keynote  of  grateful  piety  in  every  Christian's  soul,  wherever 
he  may  be?  Because  they  are  so  full  of  gratitude.  "Oh,  that 
men  would  praise  the  Lord  for  His  goodness  and  for  His  wonderful 
works  to  the  children  of  men." 

Nothing  tenders  the  heart,  and  opens  the  gushing  fountain  of 
love,  more  than  the  exercise  of  gratitude.  In  this  fast-rushing 
age,  with  its  spirit  of  greed  and  unholy  ambitions  for  wealth,  so- 
cial positions,  and  other  perplexities,  it  seems  that  in  every  walk 
of  life  people  have  apparently  forgotten  past  favors,  and  the  bless- 
ings they  are  receiving,  and  thereby  destroying  the  sweet  confi- 
dences once  held  by  their  friends  and  neighbors,  and  the  slogan 
seems  to  be,  "I  swim  at  the  expense  of  pushing  another  down." 
The  world  needs  a  revival  on  gratitude. 

Gratitude  is  justly  said  to  be  the  mother  of  most  virtues,  be- 

********** 

BACK  TO  THE  FARM 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago  while  taking  a  trip  by  way  of  train  we  met 
a  lady  with  an  anxious  look,  showing  a  miserable  and  disturbed 
mental  condition. 

Really  she  was  pitiful.  The  cause  of  her  mental  anxiety  was 
unemployment.  "Yes,"  she  said,  "my  husband  was  in  service,  an 
engineer  on  the  railroad  for  seventeen  years,  and  today  he  oc- 
casionally gets  a  little  work."  It  is  useless  to  go  into  details  as 
to  her  plight — for  there  was  once  a  sufficient  remuneration  to  have 
saved.  But  like  thousands  of  others,  she  was  made  dependent 
because  of  having  enjoyed  the  unnecessary  luxuries. 

Finally  our  conversation  was  ended — the  train  pulled  into  the 
station  and  a  "red-cap"  grabbed  my  grip  saying,  "This  way,  lady." 
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A  splendid,  rather  prosperous-looking  traveling  man  hailed  the 
red-cap,  saying,  "Hey,  John.     Why  here?" 

In  a  few  words  the  red-cap  told  his  story  in  this  manner:  "For 
mercy  sake,  boss,  times  have  changed.  I  never  thought  I  would 
step  down  to  this,  for  you  know,  I  was  Pullman  porter  on  one  of 
the  fastest  trains  over  the  Southern,  but  thank  heavens,  I  saved 
enough  to  buy  a  farm  when  money  was  plentiful.  Now  I  do  ser- 
vice here  for  a  little  cash  and  when  not  on  duty,  work  on  my  farm 
for  a  living." 

Comparisons  are  odious  at  all  times  but  one  has  to  admit  the 
negro  showed  fine  judgment — he  placed  himself  safely  so  that 
conditions  could  be  met  during  this  era  of  uncertainties. 

Moral :  It  is  never  wise  to  spend  all,  but  stop  within  a  comfort- 
able margin.  Nature  has  given  bountifully,  but  we  are  creatures 
of  circumstances  with  no  power  to  resist  the  desire  to  follow  the 
Smith's  or  the  Jone's.  This  attitude  has  caused  many  homes  to 
be  wrecked. 

One  has  to  admit  the  old  farm  is  a  pretty  safe  investment. 
The  life  on  the  farm  is  not  comparable  in  many  ways  to  that  of 
the  city  brother,  but  truly  it  is  a  restful,  sweet  and  safe  spot. 
The  slogan,  "Back  to  the  farm,"  if  observed,  would  leave  many 
empty  seats  on  the  curbing  around  the  public  buildings  of  cities 
throughout  the  State — and  many  others  besides  the  negroes 
would  come  into  their  rightful  places,  the  farm. 

Benevolent  Henry  Ford  writes:  "No  employment  insurance  can  be 
compared  to  an  alliance  between  a  man  and  a  plot  of  ground."  He 
goes  on  to  review  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  small  garden  plot 
by  people  who  are  out  of  work.  "Being  unemployed,"  he  maintains, 
"does  not  need  to  mean  being  out  of  work.  There  may  be  work  even 
though  one  may  not  be  hired  to  do  it."  Urging  that  every  man  and 
every  family  cultivate  a  plot  of  land  so  as  to  raise  a  sufficient  supply  for 
themselves,  Mr.  Ford  declares,  "With  one  foot  in  industry  and  another 
foot  on  the  land  the  human  society  is  firmly  balanced  against  most  eco- 
nomic uncertainties.  With  a  job  to  supply  him  with  cash,  and  a  plot  of 
land  to  guarantee  him  support,  the  individual  is  doubly  secure.  Stocks 
iray  fall  but  seed  time  and  harvest  do  not  fail." 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

With  Old  Hurrygraph 


"I  have  to  live  with  myself,  and 

so 
I  want  to  be  fit  for    myself    to 

know, 
I  want  to  be  able  as  days  go  by, 
Always   to   look   myself   straight 

in  the  eye; 
I   don't  want  to   stand  with  the 

setting  sun 
And   hate   myself  for  the  things 

I've  done." 


This  would  be  a  glorious  and  bril- 
liant country  if  every  man  was  half 
as  smart  as  he  thinks  he  is. 
— o — 

Some  men  have  been  called  great 
for  the  enemies  they  have  made.  Rut 
there  is  one  good  thing  about  ene- 
mies a  man  may  have.  They  are  not 
always  asking  you  to  lend  them  $5. 
— o — 

A  Missouri  man  has  finally  mar- 
ried the  girl  he  ran  over  in  his  car 
a  year  ago.  You  cannot  drive  too 
carefully.  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  the 
girl  who  ran  over  the  man  marry- 
ing him.     Perhaps,  he  is  dead. 

The  bishop  of  Birmingham  (Eng- 
land) is  a  very  trusting  soul.  He 
thinks  it  likely  that  messages  are 
coming  to  this  world  from  other  in- 
habited worlds.  They  may  be  com- 
ing but  they  are  not  arriving  as  yet. 
— o — 

Despite  depression  the  sport  pages 
of  the  daily  newspapers  are  crowd- 
ed with  activities  and  the  crowds 
that  see  the  sports  at  so  much  per. 
How  far,  I  wonder,  have  we  advanc- 


ed intellectually  in  sports  since  the 
old  checker,  cribbage,  chess  and 
croquet  games. 

Queer  things  are  sometimes  re- 
vealed when  it  comes  to  taxing  peo- 
ple. The  government  proposes  to 
raise  federal  funds  by  taxing  bet- 
ting on  horse  races,  which  is  in  it- 
self illegal.  Also  taxing  wort,  malt, 
and  concentrated  grape  juice,  all 
used  to  make  liquor,  which  is  also  il- 
legal. Which  goes  to  show  that  the 
government  works  in  a  mysterious 
way,  it's  taxing  wonders  to  perform. 

In  a  Memorial  Day  address  Judge 
Samuel  Seabury,  the  New  York  in- 
vestigator said.  "It  is  time  to  ob- 
literate party  lines.  It  is  time  to 
put  into  offices  honorable  men  who 
will  uphold  the  principles  on  which 
the  country  was  founded.  To  do 
this  the  electorate  of  the  country 
must  not  be  led  by  politicians  and 
self-appointed  leaders.  If  the  people 
of  this  country  want  better  govern- 
ment, it  is  up  to  the  people  to  have 
it."  That  last  sentence  is  a  trueism. 
The  government  is  no  better  than 
the  men  the  people  elect  to  make  the 
laws. 

— o — 

People  are  taking  note  of  those 
feeding  at  the  public  crib.  Iowa 
turned  its  back  on  Senator  Brook- 
hart,  the  Republican  insurgent,  and 
declined  to  give  him  a  renomination 
for  the  United  States  Senate.  He 
promised  his  people  reform  along  all 
lines,  and  when  they  took  stock  they 
found    the    only    thing    he    had    done 
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was  to  fasten  six  Brookharts  on  the 
government  payroll  to  the  tune  of 
$25,000  a  year.  He  was  charged 
with  nepotism,  and  this  is  said  to 
have  caused  his  defeat.  This  be- 
ing the  case,  it  may  well  pay  others 
of  our  alleged  statesmen  to  take 
warning  and  not  herd  too  many  of 
their  relatives  for  "feeding  at  th© 
public   crib. 

— o — 
I  wonder  what  the  orators  of  old 
would  have  done  if  they  had  had  to 
talk  into  a  little  box  and  have  their 
voices  come  out  of  a  tin  horn  all 
over  the  country?  The  audience  that 
was  so  excited  when  Patrick  Henry 
said — well,  you  know  what  he  said — 
would  have  simply  sat  tight  on  their 
hands  if  what  they  had  heard  Pat 
say  was,  "Blah  lah  lah,  blah,  blah." 
And  even  William  Jennings  Bryan's 
famous  peroration  would  not  have 
gone  over  so  good  if  it  had  sounded 
like  "Jou  mush  blot  blah  la  blah 
blah  on  blah  of  blah  blah,  jou  mush 
blot  blahaba  blah  on  cross  of  blah." 
This  radio  business  sometimes  gives 
us  a  language  nobody  on  this  earth 
understands,  or  can  repeat  with  any 
degree   of  satisfaction. 

— o — 
Andrew  Carnegie  once  said  it  was 
disgraceful  to  die  rich.  Nothing  was 
ever  done  about  it  until  Congress 
adopted  the  new  tax  law,  which 
went  into  effect  this  month,  and 
everything  is  taxed  except  the 
breath    I  breathe,  the  house  cat,  the 


police  dog,  the  cute  little  geraniums 
in  the  window  flower  pots,  the  fry- 
ing-size  chickens  in  the  coop,  my 
gauze  underwear  and  my  night  pa- 
jamas, and  my  spectacles.  But, 
gosh!  Why  did  I  mention  these 
things.  Now  they'll  catch  it.  All 
right,  Congress,  go  it.  When  the 
tax  collector  comes  around,  instead 
of  paying  him  I'll  just  make  him  a 
present  of  all  I  possess  in  worldly 
goods.  I'll  sure  help  him  to  bal- 
ance the  budget,  if  I  don't  have  a 
balance  left. 

If  people  will  indulge  only  in 
wholesome  thrills,  life  will  never 
lose  its  fascinations.  A  lot  of  peo- 
ple get  into  trouble  by  hunting  for 
thrills  that  are  risky  and  momen- 
tary. The  right  kind  of  thrills  take 
us  away  from  the  mediocre  and  the 
commonplace  and  help  us  to  forget 
the  reality  of  life,  our  cares  and 
worries,  which  at  times  are  not  plea- 
sant to  contemplate.  Thrills  are 
like  pie.  They  taste  good  and  make 
us  want  more,  but  if  taken  in  ex- 
cess will  make  us  sick.  People  who 
are  always  thrill-hunting  are  men- 
tally sick  or  nervous.  They  are  liv- 
ing on  dessert  all  the  time  with  no 
substantial  food  for  health.  The 
kind  of  thrills  that  are  helpful  are 
those  that  result  from  doing  a  help- 
ful and  constructive  work  well.  Any 
other  thrills  are  fleeting  and  will  do 
more   harm  than  good. 


How  easy  it  is  for  one  benevolent  being  to  diffuse  pleasure 
around  him,  and  how  truly  is  a  kind  heart  a  fountain  of  glad- 
ness making  everything  in  its  vicinity  to  freshen  into  smiles. 

— Washington  Irving. 
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STRONG  DRINK  HAS  ALWAYS  BEEN 
AN  OUTLAW 

By  C.  W.  Hunt 


The  man  who  does  not  realize  that 
there  has  been  a  revolution  in  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  making  the  sale  of 
liquor  legal  and  against  the  18th 
Amendment  to  the  constitution  is  not 
keeping  up  with  the  times.  Know- 
ing as  I  do  that  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the 
return  of  strong  drink  to  legal  sale, 
and  everything  to  convince  the 
thinking  man  and  woman  that  such 
an  act  is  against  the  best  interest 
of  all  concerned,  yet  I  know  that  the 
propaganda  that  has  been  spread 
for  more  than  ten  years  to  make 
people  believe  it  was  necessary  to 
have  liqour  when  and  where  any 
one  wanted  it,  has  had  its  effect; 
and  there  are  three  main  reasons 
for  this:  The  man  who  drinks  it 
for  the  effect  it  has,  and  who  craves 
it  and  wants  it  easy  to  get,  is  entire- 
ly forgetful  of  any  one  else.  He 
wants  drink  and  it  only.  The  man 
who  sees  and  takes  in  the  violation 
of  the  law,  and  who  deliberately 
makes  up  his  mind  that  such  is  a 
worse  evil  than  the  legal  sale  of  that 
which  dethrones  reason  and  makes 
beasts  cf  men,  but  perhaps  the  most 
dangerous  class  prohibition  will  have 
to  deal  with  is  the  great  army  of  the 
young  and  its  desire  for  something 
faster  than  decent  living,  and  who 
have  come  on  the  scene  since  the 
open  saloon  went  and  do  not  know 
first  hand  what  conditions  were 
when  foul-mouthed  drunken  men 
made  it  unsafe  for  decent  women  to 
walk  the  streets. 

This  writer  is  a  prohibitionist  and 


an  abstainer  from  principle.  The 
taste  of  drink  is  pleasant  to  him, 
and  he  can  fully  realize  what  it 
means  to  the  man  with  appetite  he 
cannot  control;  and  while  that  is 
all  true  he  also  knows  full  well  that 
the  more  easily  liquor  can  be  secur- 
ed the  more  it  will  be  drunk  and  the 
more  it  is  drunk  the  more  men  will 
be  incapacitated  for  decent  business 
men  and  proper  husbands  and  fath- 
ers of  our  children  to  be  born.  For 
such  reasons  as  this  I  can  forego 
any  desire  for  anything  that  could 
be  made  pleasant  to  me,  for  the 
good  of  my  fellowmen,  and  the  fu- 
ture of  the  human  race.  One  thing 
is  sure:  if  you  let  liquor  alone  neith- 
er it  nor  those  who  violate  the  law 
will  bother  you.  Had  even  the 
average  man  taken  such  a  view  of 
the  abolition  of  the  liquor  traffic  by 
law,  prohibition  could  have  grown  as 
the  right  principle  and  become  a  set- 
tled fact  and  what  has-  gone  to  waste 
would  go  to  legitimate  trade  and  the 
gradual  accumulation  of  a  compe- 
tency by  the  profligate.  But  those 
who  love  strong  drink,  those  who 
formerly  made  it,  those  who  formerly 
made  great  fortunes  selling  it,  and 
the  wild  and  reckless  worldlings 
have  done  their  very  worst  to  make 
prohibition  a  folly.  And  worst  of 
all  many  of  those  who  have  support- 
ed prohibition  and  are  now  honestly 
clamoring  for  repeal  of  the  18th 
Amendment,  feeling  that  it  will 
create  a  better  respect  for  law,  but 
who  have  not  properly  thought  the 
thing   through,    but     feel     that    boot- 
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legging  will  cease  with  open  legal 
sale  for  whiskey,  when  court  records 
show  that  the  percentage  of  cases  of 
bootlegging  in  the  courts  when  there 
was  a  stinking  saloon  on  every  cor- 
ner, was  as  great  then  as  now. 
County  attorney  Keith  at  Gettys- 
burg, Penn.,  says  he  has  examined 
his  court  records  and  finds  he  pro- 
secuted more  bootleggers  then  than 
now.  That  is  thrown  in  here  to  show 
that  the  legal  sale  of  liquor  cannot 
stop  illegal  sale,  for  the  legal  sale 
will  naturally  carry  a  high  tax  and 
the  bootlegger  can  undersell.  Then 
above  all  else  remember:  Old  John 
Barleycorn  has  always  been  an  out- 
law, and  that  an  outlaw  obeys  no 
laws.  It  dethrones  reason  and  has 
no  respect  for  law  or  the  rights  of 
others. 

In  the  face  of  the  fact  that  no 
railway  company  will  employ  an  en- 
gineer who  habitually  drinks,  no  bus 
driver  can  find  a  job  who  gets 
drunk,  and  no  man  who  hires  men 
and  women  want  any  one  who  gets 
drunk,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  almost 
daily  occurance  of  men  being  in  the 
courts  in  every  county  in  these 
United  States,  for  driving  an  auto- 
mobile while  under  the  influence  of 
strong  drink,  you  find  men  and  wom- 
en arguing  for  the  return  to  legal 
sale  of  that  which  makes  every  such 
a  driver  a  potential  murderer.  It 
seems  to  me  that  leaving  out  all  the 
misery  produced  by  strong  drink  in 
homes  and  human  hearts,  the  very 
fact  that  every  one  travels  by  motor 


driven  vehicles  now,  which  were  not 
here  when  the  open  saloon  was 
here,  makes  the  control  of  whiskey 
the  more  imperative;  and  that  all 
who  stop  to  think  at  all  must  fully 
realize  what  it  would  mean  to  have 
men  driving  cars  while  drunk.  The 
slaughter  of  innocent  human  life  by 
the  use  of  motor  driven  vehicles 
staggers  all  who  think,  when  prohi- 
bition is  in  effect,  then  what  could 
be  expected  if  liquor  was  to  be  had 
at  will?  Those  who  want  prohibi- 
tion repealed  have  no  plan  to  offer 
by  which  liquor  can  be  controlled;  all 
these  want  ite  liquor  from  legal  sale, 
regardless  of  consequences, 
ly  obeyed  prohibition  laws,  and  who 
ly  observed  prohibition  laws,  and  who 
do  not  use  liquor  in  any  way,  who 
have  concluded  that  the  enemies  of 
prohibition  have  won  and  that  liquor 
will  be  legally  sold  again  and  that 
shortly  but  it  will  take  two  years  to 
alter  a  constitution,  unless  all  rec- 
ords fail,  and  another  thing  those 
who  are  willing  to  throw  discression 
away,  and  tamely  surrender  is  this: 
no  amendment  to  the  constitution  of 
these  United  States  has  ever  been 
repealed.  The  people  cannot  vote  it 
t>ut  by  popular  vote  and  make  it  ef- 
fective by  such  an  act;  so  if  you 
believe  prohibition  of  the  legal  sale 
of  that  which  makes  beasts  of  men 
do  not  give  up  the  fight,  for  it  is 
unthinkable  that  legal  sale  of  whis- 
key will  work  in  a  country  under 
present  conditions  of  traffic  and  not 
double  the   auto   death  rate. 


He  that  does  good  to  another  man,  does  also  good  to  him- 
self, not  only  in  consequence,  but  in  every  act  of  doing  it;  for 
the  conscience  of  well-doing  is  ample  reward. — Seneca. 
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THE  POWDER  HORN  AT  WILLIAMS 

BURG 

•By  Frances  Margaret  Fox 


In  the  happy  long  ago,  following 
tragic  times  in  Virginia,  the  royal 
governor,  Alexander  Spottswood,  ad- 
vised the  House  of  Burgesses  to 
build  at  Williamsburg  a  magazine 
to  hold  the  Colony's  store  of  muni- 
tions. The  money  for  the  building 
was  voted  straightway,  and  in  the 
year  1714,  in  the  reign  of  King 
George  I,  the  magazine  was  erected, 
known  as  the  Powder  Horn,  and  is 
standing  to  this  day.  It  is  octagon 
in  shape,  forty  feet  in  diameter, 
with  a  tall,  steep  roof.  The  brick 
walls  are  nearly  two  feet  thick,  and 
originally  the  Powder  Horn  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  high  outer  wall,  twen- 
ty-one feet  from  the  sides  of  the 
building. 

When  the  good  royal  governer 
gazed  with  approval  at  the  finished 
building  in  the  middle  of  the  public 
square,  he  little  dreamed  that  he  was 
setting  the  stage  for  the  dark  deeds 
of  Lord  Dunmore,  Virginia's  last 
royal  governor.  Indeed,  for  more 
than  a  half  century  the  old  Powder 
Horn  lived  in  peace,  and  although  it 
had  witnessed  stirring  events  on 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester  Street  dur- 
ing ten  years  preceding  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  it  had  no  part  in 
history  until  Governor  Dunmore 
looked  upon  it  with  an  evil  eye. 

Lord  Dunmore  had  been  royal 
governor  of  New  York  before  he  was 
trasferred  to  Virginia  in  1772.  For 
some  unknown  reason  he  had  left  his 
family  behind,  but  sent  for  them  in 
1774.  By  this  time  the  Virginians 
knew  that  Lord  Dunmore  was  a  ty- 


rant and  their  enemy;  but  they  wel- 
comed Lady  Dunmore  and  her  sons 
and  daughters  with  unusual  courte- 
sy, beginning  with  ''a  general  illu- 
mination" of  the  town  the  evening. 
of  their  arrival  and  ending  with  a 
ball  at  the  capitol  given  by  the 
House  of  Burgesses  in  honor  of  the 
Countess  of  Dunmore. 

In  the  year  that  followed  it  was 
proved  that  Lord  Dunmore  had  plot- 
ted to  incite  the  Indians  to  war 
against  the  Virginians.  He  also  had 
tried  to  make  the  Negroes  rise 
against  the  white  people.  Mean- 
time, until  his  plots  were  discovered, 
the  Virginians  not  only  had  treated 
the  infamous  Dunmore  with  respect, 
but  when  his  baby  daughter  was 
born  and  named  Virginia,  the  House 
of  Burgesses  adopted  her  as  the 
"Daughter  of  the  Old  Dominion," 
and  promised  to  care  for  her  as 
long  as  she  should  live. 

In  the  month  of  April,  in  1775, 
the  royal  governors  of  the  Colonies 
had  orders  from  across  the  sea 
to  seize  all  the  gunpowder  and  arms 
in  the  Colonies  and  thus  prevent  the 
success  of  the  rebellion.  We  all 
know  what  happened  in  Massachu- 
setts on  the  nineteenth  of  April, 
when  the  British  marched  out  to 
seize  the  ammunition  that  was  stor- 
ed at  Concord.  Down  in  Williams- 
burg, where  the  Virginians  had  stor- 
ed the  Colony's  gunpowder  during 
half  a  century  of  peace,  it  was  an 
easy  matter  for  the  royal  governor 
to  remove  it.  He  invited  some  ma- 
rines and  their  captain  from  a  man- 
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of-war  in  the  James  River  to  come 
in  secretly  by  way  of  the  woods,  and 
then  hid  them  in  the  royal  palace. 
At  midnight,  when  candlelight  was 
out  and  all  Williamsburg  slept,  Lord 
Dunmore  gave  the  captain  the  key 
to  the  Powder  Horn  and  told  him  to 
take  his  marines,  secure  the  powder 
and  hasten  away  with  it  to  the  man- 
of-war. 

The  next  morning,  when  Williams- 
burg found  out  what  had  happened, 
there  was  wild  excitement  on  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester  Street,  and  on 
the  Palace  Green,  where  men  with 
guns  paraded  up  and  down  making 
threats  of  violence  against  the  gov- 
ernor. Lord  Dunmore  shut  himself 
in  the  palace  with  his  family  and 
had  muskets  placed  in  all  the  win- 
dows. Finally  a  committee  called  on 
the  governor  and  courteously  ad- 
dressed him  in  words  that  you  may 
find  in  the  Virginia  Gazette  of  April 
22,   1775,  beginning: 

"My  Lord: — We  beg  leave  to  re- 
present to  your  Excellency  that  the 
inhabitants  of  this  city  were  this 
morning  exceedingly  alarmed  by  a 
report  that  a  large  quantity  of  gun- 
powder was,  in  the  preceding  night, 
while  they  were  sleeping  in  then- 
beds,  removed  from  the  public  mag- 
azine in  this  city,  and  conveyed 
under  an  escort  of  marines,  on  board 
one  of  his  majesty's  armed  vessels, 
lying  at  a  ferry  on  James  River. 

"We  beg  to  represent  to  your  Ex- 
cellency, that  this  magazine  was 
erected  at  the  public  expense  of  this 
cclony,  and  appropriated  to  the  safe 
keeping  of  such  munition  as  should 
be  lodged  from  time  to  time,  for  the 
protection  and  security  of  the  coun- 
try, by  arming  thereout  such  of  the 
militia  as  it  might  be  necessary,  in 
case     of    invasion     and    insurrection, 


and  they  humbly  conceive  it  to  be 
the  only  proper  repository  to  be  re- 
sorted to  in  times  of  imminent  dan- 
ger," etc. 

The  cowardly  governor  listened 
nervously  to  the  rather  long  address 
and  then  pretended  that  it  was  only 
to  better  protect  the  Virginians  that 
he  had  removed  the  powder.  No  one 
trusted  him  and  messengers  were 
sent  far  and  wide  with  the  news  that 
the  Powder  Horn  had  been  robbed. 
At  Fredericksburg,  in  front  of  the 
Rising  Sun  Tavern,  armed  men 
gathered  to  go  to  the  defense  of  Wil- 
liamsburg instantly.  However,  they 
listened  to  messengers  from  George 
Washington  and  Edmund  Randolph 
and  agreed  to  await  further  devel- 
opments. 

Lord  Dunmore,  greatly  relieved  ov- 
er this  decision,  was  just  beginning 
to  breathe  naturally,  when  he  heard 
worse  news:  Patrick  Henry,  from 
his  home  county,  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  minute  men  were  march- 
ing to  Williamsburg  to  seize  the  gov- 
ernor and  make  him  return  the  pow- 
der. The  men  of  the  whole  country 
through  which  he  passed  were  reach- 
ing for  their  guns  and  hasting  to 
follow  Patrick  Henry,  who  would 
not  wait  for  a  regiment  to  join  him, 
but  traveled  on  after  the  royal  gov- 
ernor. At  a  tavern,  sixteen  miles 
from  the  capital,  Lord  Dunmore's 
agent  met  Patrick  Henry  and  paid 
him  for  the  Colony,  the  full  value 
of  the  powder.  It  was  with  difficul- 
ty that  Patrick  Henry  was  persuad- 
ed to  return  to  Hanover. 

Meantime  Lord  Dunmore  had 
racked  his  family  off  to  Yorktown, 
baby  Virginia  and  all,  where  they 
went  en  board  a  man-of-war  in  the 
York  River.  After  that  the  royal 
governor     publicly     denounced     Pat- 
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rick  Henry  and  his  band  as  rebels 
and  traitors. 

Then  news  came  from  England 
that  the  Colonies  were  to  be  forgiv- 
en. If  they  would  promise  to  tax 
themselves  for  the  money  to  be  paid 
to  England,  then  Great  Britain 
would  not  compel  them  to  pay  the 
tax!  Accordingly,  Lord  Dunmore 
called  for  another  Assembly  to  meet 
on  the  first  day  of  June;  but  when 
that  last  House  of  Burgesses  under 
royal  authority  met  in  the  old  capi- 
tol,  the  members  appeared  wearing 
hunting  shirts  and  carrying  guns. 
There  were  no  powdered  wigs,  vel- 
vets, and  shoe-buckles  in  that  old 
capitol  for  many  a  day. 

Lord  Dunmore  politely  presented 
the  "Olive  Branch,''  offered  by  Lord 
North,  but  it  was  to  late.  In  the  re- 
port handed  to  him  by  the  commit- 
tee appointed  to  make  it,  Lord  Dun- 
more read  that  the  olive  branch  was 
rejected. 

All  this  time  the  old  Powder  Horn 
had  kept  a  secret  only  because  it  was 
powerless  to  warn  its  friends  against 
the  royal  governor's  further  treach- 
ery. The  governor  gave  back  the 
keys  of  the  storehouse,  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  fifth  of  June  some 
young  men  took  the  keys,  unlocked 
the  great  door,  and  were  about  to 
step  in  when  a  spring  gun  was  dis- 
charged which  slighly  wounded  three 
of  their  number.  This  is  the  only 
bloodshed  recorded  in  the  entire 
story  of  the  old  Powder  Horn;  but 
it  was  that  spring  gun  that  fired  the 
first  shot  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion  in   Virginia. 

Immediately  a  committee  from  the 
House  of  Burgesses  looked  into  the 
Powder  Horn,  and  when  they  found 
that  barrels  of  powder  had  been 
buried  beneath  the  floor  their  indig- 


nation knew  no  bounds.  Lord  Dun- 
more had  intended  to  blow  up  the 
magazine  and  cause  the  death  of 
anyone  venturing  to  unlock  the  door. 
When  he  learned  that  his  plot  had 
failed,  Lord  Dunmore  felt  that  Wil- 
liamsburg was  no  longer  a  safe  place 
for  him,  especially  after  he  learned 
that  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  Street 
was  filled  with  a  restless  crowd  of 
men  uttering  angry  threats.  Men 
on  horseback  were  riding  here  and 
there  on  business  that  so  alarmed 
the  governor  that  he  fled  with  his 
family,  who  had  long  before  return- 
ed to  the  palace;  he  and  they  went 
in  the  night  too,  and  did  not  stop  to 
speak  with  anyone  until  they  were 
safely  on  board  the  man-of-war  off 
Yorktown. 

The  flight  of  the  governor  inter- 
rupted the  sessions  of  the  Assembly; 
Lord  Dunmore  would  not  leave  his 
ship  even  though  requested  so  to  do; 
naturally  the  Burgesses  would  not 
go  aboard  a  British  man-of-war,  and 
the  Assembly  adjourned.  Straight- 
way the  Virginians  declared  them- 
selves  independent  of  Great   Britain. 

Lord  Dunmore,  the  fugitive  gov- 
ernor of  Virginia,  committed  one 
cowardly  deed  after  another  be- 
fore he  sailed  away  to  England  and 
troubled    our   country   nevermore. 

Having  so  narrowly  escaped  with 
its  life,  the  old  Powder  Horn  became 
a  market  after  the  American  Revo- 
lution, and  thus  there  were  inter- 
esting, neighborly  scenes  enacted 
within  its  walls.  In  later  years  the 
Baptists  chose  to  use  it  as  a  church, 
and  after  that  the  Powder  Horn  saw 
the  gay  doings  of  a  dancing  school 
and  echoed  the  merry  music  of  vio- 
lins. During  the  Civil  War,  again 
it  became  a  grim  powder  house,  and 
when  that  war  was  over,  as  the  Pow- 
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der  Horn   Stable  it  sheltered  horses.      of  the  Association  for  the  Preserva- 

Now   the    old   building   is    enjoying      tion    of   Virginia    Antiquities,   and   is 

an  honored  old  age  in  the  possession      one  of  the  treasures  of  our  country. 


To  read  without  reflecting  is  like  eating  without  digesting. 

— Burke. 


ORGANIZER  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REVO 
LUTIONARY  ARMY 

By  Mary  Mayo  Crenshaw 


Do  you  remember  that  Lewis  Car- 
roll's little  Alice  found  Looking- 
Glass-Land  to  be  all  one  great  chess- 
board, properly  divided  off,  though 
by  little  brooks,  and  with  chess 
kings,  queens  and  pawns  making  the 
correct  moves  upon  it?  Life  to  Fried- 
rich  Wilhelm,  Baron  von  Steuben, 
must  have  seemed  on  that  order,  on- 
ly the  broad  expanse  was  not  for 
chess.  It  was,  instead,  a  vast  pa- 
rade ground  on  which  perfectly 
trained  soldiers  wheeled  and  man- 
oeuvered  with  marvelous  precision 
and  skill;  or  was  it  a  battlefield,  on 
Avhich  forces  rendered  efficient  by 
such  training,  attacked  with  bril- 
liancy and  carried  everything  before 
them.  This  ideal  of  Von  Steuben's 
of  an  army,  thoroughly  disciplined, 
and  the  steps  he  took  in  America  to 
realize  that  ideal,  were  an  invalu- 
able aid  to  Washington  and  to  the 
Revolutionary  cause. 

Steuben  was  born  in  1730  in  an 
old  fortess  in  Magdeburg,  Prussia, 
in  which  country  men  of  his  noble 
line  had,  generation  after  (genera- 
tion, made  brave  soldiers.  At  seven- 
teen he,  in  his  turn,    became    a    sol- 


dier, and  loved  nothing  better,  nor 
knew  a  sweeter  sound  than  that  of 
the  trumpet's  challenging  call  to 
arms.  Early  in  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  Frederick  the  Great,  the 
mightiest  soldier  of  all  Europe, 
chose  him  and  five  others  as  the 
most  promising  material,  and  him- 
self instructed  them  in  the  last  fine 
details  of  military  science  and  tac- 
tics. The  great  Frederick  must  have 
been  a  capable  teacher,  for  whatev- 
er may  have  become  of  the  other 
five  pupils,  this  one  certainly  learn- 
ed his  lessons,  and  America  eventu- 
allv  profited  by  them.  Steuben  lat- 
er served  as  Frederick's'  aide-de- 
camp and  rose  through  the  grades 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general. 

After  many  strenuous  years  of  ser- 
vice under  Frederick,  Steuben  be- 
came Grand  Marshal  at  the  court  of 
a  HohenzoUi'ern  prince  and  later 
held  the  same  rank  with  another  of 
the  German  princes  who  created  him 
Knight  of  the  Order  of  Fidelity,  a 
very  great  military  honor.  The  Em- 
peror of  Austria  tried  in  vain  to  in- 
duce Steuben  to  enter  his  army,  as 
did   also   the   King  of   Sardinia.      In- 
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stead,  wily,  patriotic  Benjamin 
Franklin  fired  Steuben's  sympathies 
in  behalf  of  the  American  colonies. 

Martinet  for  drill  and  discipline 
though  Steuben  was,  there  was  an- 
other side  to  his  character,  a  warm- 
hearted, human  side.  It  sent  him  in 
person  to  the  huts  of  sick  soldiers  at 
Valley  Forge  to  assure  himself  that 
they  were  really  beiing  attended  to; 
it  caused  him,  also  at  Valley  Forge, 
while  he  had  still  some  German  gold 
in  his  pockets,  to  pay,  once  in  a 
while,  for  a  good  dinner  for  soldiers 
of  the  line,  saying,  "Poor  fellows, 
they  have  field  officers'  stomachs 
without  their  pay  or  rations."  This 
human  side  it  was  that  made  him 
empty  his  purse  on  a  table  for  re- 
lief to  a  needy  officer's  family;  that 
made  him,  after  money  had  grown 
scarce  with  him,  too,  sell  his  watch 
in  order  to  buy  medicines  and  food 
for  a  sick  aide  at  Yorktown;  that 
made  him  sell  his  horse  to  give  a 
dinner  in  honor  of  British  officers 
who  had  just  gone  through  the  mort- 
ification of  surrender.  And  when, 
seven  years  after  the  Revolution, 
President  Washington  signed  the  Act 
by  which  poor  dilatory  Congress 
gave  the  baron,  in  lieu  of  money 
long  due  him,  a  pension  of  two  thou- 
sand a  year,  Washington  said  that 
he  rejoiced  that  it  was  an  annuity; 
"for  had  they  bestowed  a  specific 
sum,,  were  it  ten  times  the  amount, 
the  generous  heart  of  Stueben  would 
keep  him  poor." 

Both  the  military  and  the  humane 
sides  of  Steuben's  character  re- 
sponded when  Benjamin  Franklin  in 
Paris  explained  to  him  General 
Washington's  longing  for  a  skilled 
tactician  to  train  his  raw  troops, 
who  were  now  so  ill-prepared  to 
fight  against  experienced  British  sol- 


diers; and  went  on  to  talk  of  the 
dearth  of  ammunition,  clothing,  sup- 
plies, practically  everything  except 
courage.  It  took  little  urging  on 
such  lines  to  make  Steuben  resign 
his  high  position  at  court,  with  its 
comfortable  emoluments,  his  country 
mansion  for  living  quarters,  his 
many  friends  whom  he  might  never 
see  again,  and,  although  he  could 
not  speak  English,  to  set  out  in  Oc- 
tober of  1777  for  America.  With 
him,  dedicated  to  the  same  cause, 
went  his  secretary,  Duponceau,  and 
three  aides,  one  of  whom,  L'Enfant, 
would  eventually  lay  out  the  city  of 
Washington. 

Arrived  in  America,  Steuben  for- 
warded the  letters  of  introduction 
that  Franklin  had  given  him,  to  Con- 
gress and  General  Washington.  To 
the  former  Steumen  wrote,  "My  on- 
ly ambition  is  to  serve  you  as  a  vol- 
unteer, to  deserve  the  confidence  of 
your  General-in-Chief,  and  to  follow 
him  in  all  his  operations,  as  I  have 
done  during  seven  campaigns  for  the 
King  of  Prussia.  Two  and  twenty 
years  in  such  a  school  seem  to  give 
me  the  right  of  thinking  myself  in 
the  number  of  experienced  officers." 
To  Washington  at  the  same  time  he 
Avrote,  "Your  Excellency  is  the  only 
person  under  whom,  after  serving 
the  King  of  Prussia,  I  could  wish  to 
follow  a  profession  to  the  study  of 
which  I  have  wholly  devoted  myself." 

This  year,  1777,  was  the  darkest 
period  of  the  whole  war.  The  enemy 
were  holding  Philadelphia,  the  capi- 
tal city,  and  also  New  York,  whose 
splendid  harbor  was  filled  with  Brit- 
ish ships  of  battle.  In  addition,  there 
were  constant  attempts  by  these 
ships  to  force  their  way  through  the 
American  defences  of  the  Hudson 
and  capture  West  Point,  which  would 
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cut  the  colonies  in  two  and  allow 
the  invaders  to  defeat  each  half  of 
the  Revolutionary  movement  separ- 
ately. The  enemy  had  destroyed  all 
American  vessels  and  fortifications 
on  the  Delaware.  With  British  gold 
they  had,  too,  found  a  ready  source 
of  supplies  among  the  native  farm- 
ers, who  swarmed  to  them  with 
meat,  vegetables,  and  dairy  pro- 
ducts, while  the  destitute  army  at 
Valley  Forge  dwindled  to  only  five 
thousand  half  starved  men. 

Congress  received  the  distinguish- 
ed volunteer  with  honors,  and  order- 
ed him  to  Valley  Forge  for  duty. 
Washigton  liked  and  trusted  him 
from  the  beginning.  In  general  type 
they  were  not  unlike,  Steuben  being 
a  big,  fine-looking  man  with  an  open 
countenance.  The  Commander-in- 
Chief  at  once  set  him  to  training  the 
troops.  And  oh,  what  a  hopeless  job 
it  must  have  seemed  at  first  to  the 
seasoned  veteran,  accustomed  to  the 
flawless  drilling  of  the  forces  of 
Prussia.  Many  of  the  soldiers  lay 
on  straw  in  their  tents,  weak  from 
insufficient  food,  unable  to  come  to 
drill  for  lack  of  clothing;  and  those 
who  did  come  were  often  wrapped  in 
blankets,  a  la  Indian,  for  lack  of 
anything  else  to  wear.  Besides,  they 
were  awkward,  undisciplined.  Then, 
too,  Steuben's  inability  at  that  time 
to  speak  their  language  complicated. 
It  is  recorded  that  the  first  attempt 
was  a  fiasco,  the  baron  raising  his 
hands  in  desperation  to  heaven  and 
sputtering  in  frenzy  over  the  "gauch- 
eries  of  dese  babauts!"  Happily, 
Captain  Walker  stepped  forward  and 
volunteered  as  interpreter,  and  about 
this  relief  Steuben  said  later,  "If  I 
had  seen  an  angel  I  could  not  have 
been  more  rejoiced."  After  that 
things  went  much  better. 


At  the  start,  Steuben  concentrated 
especially  on  a  picked  body  of  a 
hundred  men  to  be  trained  as  a  spec- 
ial guard  for  the  Commander-in- 
Chief;  he  drilled  them  himself,  and 
in  time  they  attained  practical  per- 
fection in  their  evolutions.  From 
this  first  unit  the  improvement 
spread  through  the  whole  body  of 
the  army;  he  drilled  the  officers, 
and  taught  them  to  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  the  comfort  of  their 
men.  He  showed  the  men  how  to 
care  better  for  their  arms,  gave  them 
careful  instruction  in  the  use  of  the 
bayonet,  which  was  the  favorite 
weapon  of  the  English  soldiers,  a 
weapon  which,  prior  to  this,  the 
Americans  had  either  left  behind  or 
found  useful  only  for  cooking  meat 
— when  they  had  any. 

Of  course  all  of  this  thorough 
grounding  of  the  entire  army  in  the 
essentials  of  military  art  menat  her- 
culean effort  for  the  teacher.  He 
accustomed  himself  to  rising  at 
three,  being  shaved,  having  coffee 
and  a  pipe,  then  at  sunrise  setting 
forth  on  his  day's  work.  "There 
was  no  waiting  for  a  tardy  aide- 
de-camp,"  wrote  one  of  them,  "and 
those  who  followed  wished  they  had 
not  slept.  Nor  was  there  need  of 
chiding;  when  duty  was  neglected 
or  military  etiquette  infringed,  the 
baron's  look  was  enough." 

Washington,  sore  beset  by  all  sorts 
of  difficulties  from  every  direction, 
was  fervently  appreciative  of  this 
rift  in  the  clouds  of  disaster,  and 
wrote  an  enthusiastic  letter  to  Con- 
gress on  the  subject.  Soon,  too,  the 
wonderful  news  came  of  the  ratifi- 
cation by  France  of  a  treaty  of  al- 
liance. In  celebration,  there  was  a 
grand  manoeuver  by  the  whole  army, 
and  next    day    a    dinner,    at    which 
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Washington  informed  Steuben  of  his 
commission  as  Inspector-General  with 
rank  of  Major-General,  at  the  same 
time  "presenting  his  thanks  to  Ba- 
ron Steuben  and  the  gentlemen  act- 
ing under  him  for  their  exertions  in 
the  duties  of  their  office,  the  good 
effects  of  which  are  already  so  ap- 
parent." 

When  warm  weather  came  the 
force  had  increased  to  fifteen  thou- 
sand well-drilled  men.  The  British 
decided  to  evacuate  Philadelphia  and 
to  concentrate  their  forces  at  New 
York.  Eager  to  inflict  a  heavy  blow, 
Washington  put  his  army  in  pursuit, 
and  at  Monmouth  caught  up  with  the 
enemy.  The  Englishman,  Charles 
Lee,  lately  returned  from  imprison- 
ment, was  because  of  seniority  given 
command  of  the  American  attack. 
The  colonial  forces  moved  into  ac- 
tion— when  suddenly  Washington 
saw  them  turning  back  in  utter  rout. 
It  was  then  that  the  well-known 
scene  took  place,  in  which  the  Com- 
mander, dashing  on  his  horse  to  the 
spot,  burst  into  the  rage  of  a  lion, 
ordered  Lee  to  the  rear,  and  dis- 
patched Steuben  to  rally  the  fleeing 
troops  and  turn  them  back  to  battle. 
This  was  the  first  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve in  actual  combat  the  value  of 
their  training — and  superbly  it  stood 
the  test;  for  with  zeal  and  ability, 
Lafayette  and  Steuben  rallied  three 
7'egiments  of  demoralized  men  so 
rapidly  that  they  could  not  have 
done  better  on  parade,  and,  as  all 
posterity  knows,  converted  defeat  in- 
to victory. 

In  winter  quarters  again,  Steuben 
gave  another  proof  of  the  breadth  of 
his  genius  as  an  organizer  of  arm- 
ies: a  man  who  has  succeeded  in  an 
art  under  given  conditions  is  apt  to 
think    that    the    same    technique    will 


bring  success  under  all  circum- 
stances. In  Europe  battles  were 
fought  on  large  plains,  where  close 
formation  was  the  best  strategy;  in 
America  they  often  took  place  in 
thick  forests,  or  swampy,  or  rocky 
country,  where  the  Indian  method  of 
scattered  fighting  was  essential  to 
victory.  Braddock  had  not  listened 
to  the  young  George  Washington 
when  the  latter  tried  to  tell  him  of 
the  distinction.  But  Steuben  gave 
thought  to  the  matter  and  consulted 
Indian  fighters  in  camp  about  it  and 
no  doubt  the  Commander-in-Chief  as 
well.  In  result  he  created  an  en- 
tirely new  unit  of  the  army — the 
Light  Infantry — which  has  contin- 
ued ever  since  as  a  branch  of  Ameri- 
can soldiery. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  work 
performed  by  the  devoted  Steuben 
was  one  which  he  next  undertook 
and  admirably  succeeded  in.  It  was 
the  preparation  of  a  drill  book  or 
manual,  there  having  previously  been 
no  such  thing  in  the  American 
army.  It  had  to  be  prepared  in  this 
manner:  first,  Steuben  wrote  each 
part  in  srood  German,  then  put  it 
into  indifferent  French;  next,  Fleury, 
of  his  staff,  put  this  into  good 
French;  next,  Duponceau,  the  secre- 
tary, put  this  into  bad  English; 
next,  Captain  Walker  took  his  turn 
by  putting  it  into  good  English.  It 
was  then  turned  back  to  Steuben, 
wIt-!  h^d  learned  to  read  English, 
and  who  went  over  it  to  make  sure 
that  the  sense  had  not  been  disturb- 
ed. The  results  were  excellent,  and 
three  thousand  copies  were  printed 
and  distributed. 

It  was  the  humane  side  of  Steuben 
that  grieved  when  he  was  obliged  to 
serve  on  the  courtmartial  of  Andre 
and  join  with  the  others  in  his  con- 
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demnation.  ''Would  to  God,"  he 
wrote,  "that  the  wretch  who  drew 
him  to  death  could  have  suffered  in 
his  place." 

One  daj'-  he  was  reviewing  troops 
in  New  York  State,  when,  during 
roll-call,  his  ear  caught  the  name  of 
a  soldier,  Arnold.  Enemy  though  he 
was  to  interruption  of  order,  he  yet 
motioned  the  soldier  forward  and 
said,  "Call  at  my  marquee  after  dis- 
missal, brother  soldier."  The  man, 
glancing  down  at  his  uniform  with 
apprehension,  could  see  no  mark  of 
carelessness;  in  fact,  he  had  always 
been  considered  a  model  of  correct- 
ness. But,  somewhat  uneasily,  no 
doubt,  he  repaired  to  the  baron's 
quarters.  The  latter  went  right  to 
the  point,  "You  are  too  fine  a  sol- 
dier to  bear  a  traitor's  name;  change 
it,  change  it."  "But  what  name 
shall  I  take?"  asked  the  relieved 
man.  "Any,"  answered  Steuben, 
"mine,  if  you  like."  And  so  Jona- 
than Arnold  became  Jonathan  Steu- 
ben. Furthermore,  he  named  his 
eldest  son  Frederick  William  Steu- 
ben; and  that  son  gave  a  loyal,  cap- 
able account  of  himself  as  orderly 
sergeant  in  the  American  War  of 
1812. 

Steuben's  last  service  before  York- 
twon  was  in  command  of  raw  mili- 
tia— for  the  soldiers  of  the  state  were 
away  on  duty  elsewhere — in  Virgin- 
ia against  Arnold,  who¥  came  ravag- 
ing and  burnimg  up  the  James. 
When  the  military  operations  in  the 
state  coalesced  at  Yorktown,  Steu- 
ben had  the  honor  of  being  in  com- 
mand of  the  most  advanced  center 
trenches  when  the  English  flag  came 
down.  His  troops,  with  him  at  their 
head,  were  the  first  to  enter  York- 
town  after  the  capitulation.     At  the 


surrender  itself,  he  stood  beside  Gen- 
eral Washington. 

To  Steuben's  lot  it  fell  to  super- 
vise the  demoblization  of  that  army 
which  he  had  so  helped  to  build  up. 
It  was  Steuben  who  conceived  the 
idea  of  forming  the  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati  and  who,  with  Knox  and 
Heath,  waited  upon  General  Wash- 
ington and  obtained  his  consent  to 
nomination  as  its  first  president. 
L'Enfant,  who  had  come  to  Ameri- 
ca with  Steuben,  designed  the  in- 
signia. Steuben  was  president  of 
the  New  York  Chapter.  New  York 
State  gave  him  lands,  where  he 
built  a  home,  and  passed  his  last 
years.  Congress  gave  him  a  sword 
and  other  honors. 

But  the  most  highly  cherished  pos- 
session of  the  warm-hearted  soldier 
was  a  letter  which  the  great  leader 
wrote  to  them  at  the  very  hour  in 
which  he  was  to  tender  his  resigna- 
tion as  Commander-in-Chief  to  Con- 
gress at  Annapolis,  on  December  23, 
1783.  In  the  midst  of  other  expres- 
sions of  affection,  he  said,  "I  wish  to 
make  use  of  this  last  moment  of  my 
public  life  to  signify  in  the  strong- 
est terms,  my  entire  approbation  of 
your  conduct,  and  to  express  my 
sense  of  the  obligations  the  public 
are  under  to  you  for  your  faithful 
and  meritorious  services." 

And  Steuben  replied  in  words 
which  ring  down  the  centuries:  "Af- 
ter having  studied  the  principles  of 
the  military  art  under  Frederick, 
and  put  them  into  practice  under 
Washington,  after  having  deposited 
my  sword  under  the  same  trophies 
of  victory  with  yours,  and  finally 
after  having  received  this  last  pub- 
lic testimony  of  your  esteem,  there 
remains    nothing    for    me   to    desire." 
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RIGHT  MAN  FOR  THE  JOB 

By  Mary  Mayo  Crenshaw 


Often  in  life,  when  a  certain  type 
of  man  is  needed  to  fill  a  certain 
situation,  the  person  who  is  actually- 
chosen  does  not  turn  out  to  be  the 
required  type.  He  is,  shall  we  say, 
a  square  peg  in  a  round  hole.  Re- 
sult, friction  and  failure.  But  when, 
en  the  contrary,  the  right  man  for 
the  job  is  found — like  a  round  peg 
fitting  into  a  round  hole — the  result 
is  victory. 

Rochambeau,  the  French  general, 
whom  King  Louis  XVI  sent  over  to 
command  the  French  army  in  Ameri- 
ca during  our  Revolution,  was  a  most 
striking  instance  of  the  right  man 
for  the  job. 

When,  in  1780,  it  became  known 
that  His  Most  Christian  Majesty 
(to  give  him  the  title  the  French 
knew  him  by)  was  planning  to  send 
land  as  well  as  sea  forces  to  Ameri- 
ca— the  country  of  Washington,  the 
country  of  Franklin — excitement  in 
France  was  intense.  For  two  years 
the  Franco-American  treaty  of  alli- 
ance had  been  existent,  but  so  far 
with  discouraging  results.  The  fleet 
dispatched  under  Count  d'Estaing 
had  sailed  away  after  failing  of  suc- 
cess both  at  Newport  and  Charles- 
ton. Although  for  five  years  the 
American  War  had  been  in  progress, 
its  outcome  was  still  extremely 
doubtful,  and  its  insurgent  troops, 
however  mighty  their  spirit,  were 
growing  ever  more  gaunt,  more  ex- 
hausted and  more  completely  lacking 
in  clothing,  supplies,  ammunition. 
And,  as  Washington  did  not  cease  to 
point  out,  the  need  of  more  battle- 
ships with  which  to  hold  the  long 
coastline    and    that    decisive    artery, 


the  Hudson  River,  was  crucial. 

Now,  however,  France  was  to 
send  ships  and  soldiers  and  money. 
The  young  men  of  that  land  went 
wild.  Had  they  not  before  them  the 
example  of  Lafayette,  who,  as  a 
youth  of  nineteen,  had  left  to  volun- 
teer in  America,  and  had  temporari- 
ly returned  as  a  major-general  in 
the  Continental  Army,  covered  with 
glory  and  distinguished  with  the  es- 
teem and  friendship  of  the  great 
American  chief  himself?  And  it 
was  not  only  personal  ambition  that 
excited  their  ardor;  for  enthusiasm 
for  liberty,  with  them  as  with  La- 
fayette, was  fired  ablaze.  Each 
young  officer  saw  himself  a  Lafay- 
ette. A  great  many  such  officers 
crowded  the  antechambers  of  those 
in  governmental  or  military  power; 
they  pulled  all  political  strings  with- 
in their  reach;  they  moved  heaven 
and  earth  to  be  allowed  to  -accom- 
pany the  new  expeditionary  forces. 
The  flower  of  the  nobility  pressed 
for    American    service. 

To  command  these  enthusiastic, 
buoyant  but  volatile  followers,  it  was 
necessary  to  find  a  man  who  com- 
bined the  bravery  and  strategic  pow- 
er they  could  respect,  with  a  cool 
head  (sangfroid  is  the  expression 
the  French  would  have  used)  ;  one 
not  to  be  swept  off  his  feet  by  youth- 
*  ful  fire,  but  who  could  be  counted 
on  for  clear  judgment,  instant  deci- 
sion and  for  fortitude  whenever 
things  went  against  him;  no  new 
man,  but  a  proven  leader,  one  who 
understood  from  actual  personal  ex- 
perience the  science  of  attack  and  of 
seige   warfare;    and    one   who,   while 
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thus  expert  in  military  knowledge, 
was  knowing  in  the  arts  of  peace, — 
tact,  courtesy,  ability  to  maintain 
the  prestige  of  France  in  the  dis- 
tant hemisphere,  yet  to  avoid  even 
the  most  remote  cause  of  friction 
between  the  French  officers  or  sol- 
diers and  those  of  America. 

Could  such  a  man — the  right  man 
for  the  job — be  found?  Fortunately 
he  could — in  the  person  of  Jean- 
Baptiste  Donatien  de  Vimeur,  Count 
de   Rochambeau. 

At  this  time,  fifty-five  years  of 
age,  the  count  had  already  served 
with  glory  in  the  French  army  for 
thirty-nine  years.  But  the  early 
years  of  his  life  had  given  no  hint 
that  he  was  to  follow  the  career  of 
a   soldier. 

He  was  a  second  son.  In  the  set 
tradition  of  the  French  nobility  the 
eldest  son  always  entered  the  army 
and  the  second  was  always  destined 
for  the  church;  so  that  Rochambeau 
was,  when  barely  sixteen,  about  to 
receive  the  tonsure.  Just  at  this 
time  his  elder  brother  died.  Accord- 
ing to  fixed  tradition,  it  then  became 
automatically  necessary  for  Rocham- 
beau to  enter  the  army.  "See  that 
you  serve  your  country  as  ardently 
as  you  would  have  served  your 
church,"  said  the  bishop  on  giving 
him  his  parting  blessing.  Imme- 
diately Rochambeau  was  put  into 
military  training  and  within  the 
same  year  saw  active  duty  in  the 
Germanic  wars,  beginning  as  a  cor- 
net. 

Whatever  he  would  have  been  as 
a  priest,  from  the  beginning  he 
showed  marked  ability  as  a  soldier, 
and,  in  consequence,  at  twenty-one 
was  chosen  aide  to  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans. This  promotion,  however 
flattering,  was  not  to  his  liking,  for 


what  he  craved  was  continuance  in 
the  line  of  active  service,  and  an 
aide  was  not  at  all  apt  to  take  part 
in   the   fighting. 

One  day,  at  the  siege  of  Xamur, 
Rcchambeau  climbed  a  height  and 
noticed  that  two  enemy  sentries  were 
seated  calmly  smoking  at  their  posts 
and  talking  to  each  other,  neither 
paying  any  attention  to  his  duties. 
He  at  once  notified  the  Count  de 
Clermont,  in  command  of  the  siege, 
who  immediately  attacked  at  that 
point.  As  a  result  Namur  was  taken. 
In  'recognition  of  this  valuable  in- 
stance of  alertness  Rochambeau  was 
chosen  to  carry  the  good  news  to 
Louis  XV,  then  king;  and  in  the  dis- 
patch the  commander  asked  that  the 
bearer  be  rewarded  with  command 
of  a  cavalry  regiment.  But  again, 
however  gratifying  in  some  ways, 
the  appointment  was  not  exactly 
what  Rochambeau  wanted,  for  the 
infantry,  though  as  an  arm  of  the 
service  lacking  the  prestige  and  col- 
or of  the  cavalry,  saw  more  activity. 
Therefore,  at  his  wish,  he  was  given 
an  infantry  regiment,  with  the  rank 
of  colonel.  He  was  then  only  twen- 
ty-two. Curiously  enough,  George 
Washing-ton,  who  was  born  seven 
years  after  Rochambeau,  also  be- 
came  a  colonel  at  twenty-two. 

At  Cassel,  in  the  Germanic  wars, 
Rochambeau  defeated  Prince  Fer- 
dinand, one  cf  the  best  generals  of 
Germany.  At  Landfeldt,  in  the 
sight  of  the  French  king  and  of  the 
famed  French  Marshal  Saxe,  at  the 
head  of  his  grenadiers  he  won  fresh 
laurels,  and  was  twice  wounded.  At 
Klostercamy  he  was  badly  wounded 
again  but  remained  on  the  field,  sup- 
ported by  two  soldiers,  until  victory 
was  certain.  At  Minden,  where  La- 
fayette's father  was  killed,  Rocham- 
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beau  gloriously  led  the  "Auvergne 
sans  Tache"  (Stainless  Auvergne) 
regiment,  a  detachment  of  which  un- 
der Rochambeau  was  to  distinguish 
itself  at  Yorktown.  Many  honors 
were  accorded  him  after  these  and 
other  actions,  and  he  rose  through 
the  grades  to  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant-general. 

This,  then,  was  the  man  who  in 
1780  was  sent  to  America  as  head 
of  the  French  land  forces  dispatch- 
ed for  the  assistance  of  the  colonies. 
This  was  the  man  especially  select- 
ed as  combining  the  identical  quali- 
ties that  the  very  delicate  situation 
demanded.  And  well  was  he  to  prove 
his  suitability. 

In  all  the  arrangements  for  the 
departure  from  France,  through  try- 
ing delays,  through  disappointments 
(especially  in  lack  of  ships  for  fight- 
ing or  transport)  Rochambeau 
showed  careful  judgment  and  great 
patience.  But  finally,  haste  being 
vital,  he  was  forced  to  leave  with  a 
command  of  about  six  thousand  sol- 
diers in  transports  and  with  only 
ten  battleships  which  were  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  de  Ternay.  A 
second  division,  he  was  assured, 
would  soon  follow.  Many  a  time  he 
was  to  turn  his  eyes  anxiously  east- 
ward across  the  blue  waters  for  a 
sight  of  that  badly  needed  second  di- 
vision. But  it  would  never  come. 
And  in  the  meantime  Rochambeau, 
his  army  and  de  Ternay's  fleet  reach- 
ed America  and  dropped  anchor  at 
Newport. 

It  was  not  until  the  latter  part  of 
September,  1780,  that  Rochambeau 
and  Washington  met  face  to  face. 
Dispatches  had  gone  back  and  forth 
between  them  with  the  purpose  of 
arranging  a  meeting;  but  Washing- 
ton was    uneasy     over     leaving    the 


neighborhood  of  New  York,  where 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  so  strongly 
established;  while  Rochambeau,  with 
the  enemy  ships  blockading  New- 
port, had  not  been  able  to  leave  his 
post  there.  Meanwhile,  he  had  sent 
his  son  to  implore  that  the  long  ex- 
pected division  be  sent  him,  and  had 
fortified  himself  in  Newport  against 
the  enemy.  Meanwhile,  too,  he  had 
begun  to  carry  into  execution  his 
careful  plans  to  avoid  any  cause  of 
friction  with  the  colonists.  Nothing, 
he  instructed  his  men,  was  to  be  tak- 
en from  the  Americans  without  their 
permission  and  without  first  being 
paid  for.  Indians  who  came  to  camp 
marveled  that  boughs  laden  with 
red  apples  hi-ng  unmo'ested  over 
the  soldiers'  tents  And  even  the 
chickens  cf  Americans,  he  confided 
t )  bis  diary,  walked  about  picking 
up  grain  in  safety.  The  discipline, 
£'i  od  fellowship  and  consideration  of 
'):>.■  French  forces  continued  magni- 
ficent throughout  the  thre-a  years  in 
A  merica. 

Rochambtc'u  encouraged  his  offi- 
cers, while  waiting  action,  to  visit 
American  cities  and  camp?,  and  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  Ameri- 
can people.  But  lea*rt?  of  absence  to 
them  always  meant  the  same  thing: 
they  each  and  all  longed  to  see 
Washington  and  in  their  journals 
those  who  did  see  him  wrote  of  him 
with  fervor. 

At  last  in  September  the  two  cim- 
manders  met  in  i-Oiiteron:*;  at  Tlart- 
iord.  At  this  meeting  Washington 
won  a  firm  friend  in  Rochambeau. 
Returning  from  it  he  lost  a  former 
friend — for  at  West  Point  he  came 
upon  the  treachery  of  Arnold. 

Soon  to  the  anxious  waiting 
forces  news  came  that  the  division 
from  France  would  never  come;   but 
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that  from  the  West  Indies  the  Count 
de  Grasse,  with  men,  ships  and  mon- 
ey, could  be  expected  shortly,  to  ar- 
rive in  Chesapeake  Bay.  He  could, 
it  was  postively  stated,  remain  but 
a  very  short  time,  as  at  a  near  and 
definite  date  he  was  due  to  return 
to  the  Indies  to  join  Spanish  allies  of 
his  country.  Washington  and  Ro- 
chambeau  saw  that  what  was  to  be 
done  must  be  done  quickly. 

The  armies  immediately  joined 
forces  and  set  out  for  Yorktown, 
where  Lafayette  and  Steuben  were 
holding  Cornwallis.  And  the  rest, 
from  the  arrival  there,  to  the  sur- 
render is  history:  how  the  French 
general  co-operated  throughout  with 
General  Washington  how,  in  the  fi- 
nal day  of  attack,  after  a  sustained 
bombardment,  the  French  from  one 
direction  and  the  Americans  from 
the  other,  took  the  final  trenches  and 
forced  surrender;  how  Cornwallis 
claimed  illness  and  sent  Brigadier- 
General  O'Hara  to  give  up  Cornwal- 
lis's  sword;  how  in  long  file  the  red- 
coats passed  solemnly  between  the 
French  and  American  lines,  their 
colors  cased,  their  band  playing  "The 
World  Upside  Down";  how  it  was  to 
Rochambeau  that  O'Hara  first  of- 
fered Cornwallis's  sword;  how  Ro- 
chambeau immediately  pointed  to 
Washington,  saying,  "I  am  only  the 
auxiliary  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief";  how  Washington  in  his  turn, 
indicated  General  Lincoln  (who  had 
himsellf  surrendered  to  the  British 
at  Charleston)  to  receive  the  symbol 
of  surrender;  how  Lincoln,  after 
holding  it  a  moment,  returned  it  to  • 
O'Hara. 

Upon  Rochambeau's  return  to 
France  King  Louis  met  his  success- 
ful general  with  open  arms,  gave 
him    the    Cordon    Bleu,    made     him 


Governor  of  Picardy  and  Artois 
combined,  and  eventually  "as  a  par- 
ticular mark  of  satisfaction  and  es- 
teem" created  him  Marshal  of 
France.  He  granted  too  all  of  Ro- 
chambeau's requests  for  advance- 
ment for  men  under  him,  an  at- 
tention which  must  have  been  much 
more  to  the  returned  hero's  liking 
than  another  given  by  the  king, 
namely,  admission  to  the  Levee — 
the  daily  rising  and  dressing  place 
of  his   majesty! 

But,  with  the  fall  of  the  French 
kingdom  and  the  progress  of  the 
French  Revolution,  everything  chang- 
ed. During  the  Reign  of  Terror  Ro- 
chambeau was  thrown  into  prison. 
In  his  memoirs  we  read  of  one  epi- 
sode in  that  experience.  It  was  the 
day  when  Madame  Elizabeth,  the 
king'  sister,  was  to  be  beheaded,  and 
the  death  dispatches  of  those  who 
were  to  be  guillotined  with  her  were 
being  read  out.  A  huzzar  with 
twelve  dispatches  entered  the  room 
in  which  thirteen  prisoners  were  as- 
sembled. Rochambeau,  who  had  look- 
ed the  bullets  of  many  battles  in  the 
face,  rose  at  once^  "Did  you  not 
hear  me,  old  Marshal,"  cried  out  the 
huzzar  roughly,  "I  said  there  was 
none  for  you  today."  Still,  as  the 
old  hero  told  and  dryly  recorded  lat- 
er in  h"is  diary,  it  was  a  remark  that 
would  bear  being  said  twice ! 

In  appealing  for  his  freedom  to 
the  military  governor,  Rochambeau 
invoked  the  name  of  Washington 
with  whom  he  had  fought  in  Ameri- 
ca. For  that  (doubtless  for  that)  or 
some  other  reason,  he  was  set  free, 
though  many  who  had  fought  brave- 
ly in  America  perished  on  the  gullo- 
tine. 

Napoleon,  when  he  came  to  pow- 
er,  paid    deference    to     Rochambeau. 
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While  first  consul  he  received  him 
with  a  salute  of  honor,  and,  pointing 
to  Alexandre  Berthier  (Rocham- 
beau's  aide  at  Yorktown)  and  other 
Napoleonic  generals  who  had  fought 
in  America,  said,  "Marshal,  behold 
your  pupils."  In  reply  the  Marshal 
bowed  smilingly  and  answered,  "The 
pupils  have  well  outdistanced  their 
master."  Xapoleon  made  him  the 
Count  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor. 

His  last  years  were  passed  quiet- 
ly at  Castle  Rochambeau  in  the  com- 
pany of  his  dearly  loved  wife,  and 
there  he  wrote  his  unaffected  and  de- 
lightful memoirs.  There  today  you 
may  see,  over  his  tomb,  trees  from 
Mount   Vernon,   where   he   had   visit- 


ed Washington.  Within  his  old  home 
you  may  see  the  sword  he  used  at 
Yorktown,  the  portrait  Washington 
gave  him  of  himself,  Rochambeau's 
insignia  of  the  American  Society  of 
the  Cincinatti,  which  was  founded  for 
officers  of  the  American  Revolution, 
and  two  paintings  which  King  Louis 
had  Van  Blarenberghe  paint  for  Ro- 
chambeau, one  of  the  siege  of  New 
York  and  the  other  of  the  famous 
battle  of  Yorktown. 

It  is  a  little  corner  of  America  in 
a  foreign  land,  and  serves  to  show 
how  the  man  who  assembled  these 
trophies  there  felt  towards  that 
country — a  country  which  can  never 
forget  him. 


UNCLE  EBEN'S  FOURTH 


By  Caroline  Young 


"If  'twasn't  for  the  airplane  per- 
formances, I  don't  know  as  I'd  care 
so  much  about  going,  but  I  hate  to 
miss  seeing  that  airplane." 

Uncle  Eben's  wrinkled  hand  rest- 
ed heavily  on  his  cane  as  he  spoke, 
and  Violet  Mead,  coming  up  the 
street,  smiled  pleasantly  at  the  two 
old  men.  Uncle  Eben  Rogers  and 
Joel  Doran,  who  stood  talking  about 
the  Fourth  of  July  celebration  at 
Drumleigh. 

"I'm  counting  on  being  there,"  de- 
clared Joel  Doran.  "If  my  daughter 
has  room  for  you  in  her  car,  Eben, 
you    may    go    with   us." 

Violet  went  on  past,  but  the  words 
of  the  two  men  returned  to  her  mind 
as  she  approached  her  home.  Uncle 
Eben,  as  everyone  called  him,  was  an 
old  soldier,  a  Civil  War  veteran,  and 
old  and  infirm.  Of  late  he  had  leaned 
more  and  more  on  his  sturdy  cane. 


,'T  do  hope  Uncle  Eben  gets  to 
go,"  thought  Violet.  "He  is  the  only 
Civil  War  veteran  in  our  town  and 
it  would  be  too  bad  if  he  should  have 
to  miss  the  celebration.  I  could  tell 
by  his  tone  that  he  is  extremely  anx- 
ious to  see  the  airplane  stunts.  Well, 
surely  someone  will  see  that  he  is 
taken  to  Drumleigh." 

Uncle  Eben  lived  alone;  his  only 
near  relative  was  a  great-nephew, 
Emery,  whom  he  often  mentioned 
with  some  pride.  It  had  been  a  num- 
ber of  years  since  Emery,  then  a 
mere  lad,  had  visited  Uncle  Eben. 

Drumleigh  was  fifteen  miles  dis- 
atnt  from  Hallsville,  the  town  in 
which  Violet  lived.  Violet,  of  course; 
was  going  to  the  celebration,  which 
was  now  but  a  few  days  off.  Great 
plans  had  been  made  in  the  Mead 
household,  as  well  as  in  the  homes 
of    nearly    all    of    Hallsvillje,    for    a 
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grand  picnic  luncheon  in  the  grove 
near   Drumleigh. 

In  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  getting 
ready  it  was  small  wonder  that  Vi- 
olet forgot  all  about  Uncle  Eben  and 
his  desire  to  see  the  airplane.  He 
did  not  get  about  much,  and  it 
chanced  that  she  did  not  see  him 
again  during  the  next  few  days. 

July  the  Fourth  dawned  bright 
and  beautiful.  Hallsville  was  astir 
early,  and  many  of  the  residents  set 
out  long  before  noon  in  order  to  be 
on  time  at  the  picnic. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mead  and  Violet 
were  ready  to  start  at  eleven  o'clock. 

"It  looks  as  if  we  must  be  about 
the  last  ones  to  depart,"  observed 
Mrs.  Mead  as  they  carried  baskets 
and  parcels  to  the  car.  "Well,  we 
ought  to  be  in  plenty  of  time.  I 
wonder  if  there  will  be  anyone  at  all 
left  in  Hallsville?" 

"I  wonder  if  Uncle  Eben  found  a 
way  to  go?"  said  Violet. 

"Uncle  Eben  Rogers?  Surely 
someone  volunteered  to  take  him, 
an  old  soldier,"  said  Mr.  Mead. 

"I  heard  him  telling  Joel  Doian 
that  he  wished  very  much  to  go," 
said  Violet  in  a  troubled  voice.  "I 
meant  to  inquire  later  whether  or 
not  anyone  offered  him  a  seat,  but  I 
forgot  to  do   so." 

"Well,  that  is  too  bad,"  remarked 
Mrs.  Mead.  "I  wish  we  had  a  larger 
car  so  that  he  could  go  with  us.  : 
She  looked  speculatively  at  the 
coupe,  which  could  not  possibly  ac- 
commodate more  than  three  persons, 
especially  with  the  lunch  which  had 
to  be  carried  along.  "But  perhaps 
he   is   already   in   Drumleigh." 

"Shall  we  drive  past  his  house 
and  find  out?"  inquired  Mr.  Mead. 

"Oh,  do,  please,  daddy!  Urged  Vio- 
let.    "If  he  has  no  other  way  to  go, 


may  I  not  take  him  in  the  roadster?" 

'Why,  yes,  of  course!"  replied  Mr. 
Mead. 

Mr.  Mead  had  a  small  delivery 
roadster  which  he  used  in  his  busi- 
ness. Violet  often  drove  it  for  him, 
and  knew  how  to  handle  that  as 
well  as  the  family  coupe. 

They  drove  along  the  modest  lit- 
tle street  upon  which  Uncle  Eben 
lived,  and  as  they  approached  his 
neat,  white  cottage  Violet  gave  a 
little    exclamation. 

"There's  Uncle  Eben  on  the  porch. 
He  hasn't  gone  yet,  but  he  must  be 
figuring  on  going,  for  he  has  on  his 
uniform!" 

Uncle  Eben  rose  from  his  chair  as 
the  car  stopped  at  his  gate,  a  for- 
lorn-looking figures  in  his  old  blue 
uniform. 

Violet  jumped  out  of  the  car.  "I'll 
ask  him  if  he  is  going." 

Uncle  Eben  smiled  and  limped  to- 
ward her  as  she  hurried  up  the  path. 

"Are  you  going  to  Drumleigh,  Un- 
cle Eben?" 

"I  guess  not,  Violet — it  is  Violet 
Mead,  isn't  it?  Yes,  I  was  sure 
that  was  your  father  in  the  car.  I 
guess  I  can't  go,  but  I've  been  sit- 
ting here  waiting,  anyhow.  Seems 
as  if  nobody  cares  to  have  a  lame 
old  man  like  me  in  the  party." 

"Well,  you  are  going,"  declared 
Violet.  "I'm  going  to  tell  daddy  that 
I'll  take  you  in  the  delivery  road- 
ster. It  rides  just  as  comfortably 
as  the  coupe.  By  the  time  we  get 
there  mother  will  have  the  lunch 
spread  for  us." 

"Oh,  that  is  too  much  trouble  for 
you,  Violet,"  protested  the  old  man, 
unable  to  keep  the  tears  from  his 
eyes. 

"That  will  be  all  right,"  said  Vio- 
let.    "I'll   hurry   home,   get   the  road- 
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ster,  and  we'll  be  off  in  a  jiffy." 

"That's  certainly  mighty  kind  and 
thoughtful  of  you,"  said  the  delight- 
ed Uncle  Eben.  "I'll  wait  for  you 
right  here  on  the  porch." 

Violet  went  to  tell  her  parents  of 
her  plans,   and   Mr.    Mead  consented. 

"You're  true  blue,  Violet." 

"Violets  are  supposed  to  be  blue," 
laughed  the  girl.  "Now,  drive  me 
back  past  the  house  to  get  the  road- 
ster.   That  will  save  a  little  time." 

"Yes,   indeed,"   replied   her   father. 

As  she  started  for  the  garage 
where  the  roadster  was  kept,  she 
turned  and  shouted  to  her  parents: 

"If  we're  not  there  when  you  are 
ready  to  eat  lunch,  go  ahead.  We 
may  be  delayed,  and  if  we  are,  we 
can  eat  what's  left." 

The  ccupe  moved  away,  and  Vio- 
let humm'ng  a  gay  tune,  opened 
the  garage  door,  climbed  into  the 
roadster    and    attempted    to    start    it. 

"Whir-r!     Whir-r!" 

Puzzled,  she  pressed  the  starter 
again  and  again,  only  to  hear  the 
dull  whir  instead  of  the  busy  chug- 
chug  of  the  motor. 

"I  don't  understand  this  at  all," 
thought  Violet.  "It  ran  perfectly 
yesterday.  Surely  it  has  plenty  of  gas" 

The  tank  measured  two  thirds 
full. 

Violet  looked  perplexedly  at  the 
machine  for  a  moment.  "I  wish  I 
knew  a  little  more  about  automo- 
biles. The  trouble  is  evidently  in 
the  starter  or  in  the  connections 
with  the  battery.  I  guess  the  thing 
for   me   to   do   is   to   call  a  mechanic." 

But  fresh  difficulties  awaited  her. 
Every  garage  and  repair  shop  in 
Hallsville  had  been  closed  for  the 
day,  and  numerous  calls  failed  to 
bring  any  response.  Evidently  the 
mechanics  had  all  got  an  early  start 


for   Drumleigh. 

"Now,  what  next?"  inquired  Vio- 
let of  Caesar,  the  dog,  who  was 
chained  to  the  clothesline.  "What 
next?  How  am  I  to  get  Uncle  Eb- 
en to  the  celebration?  Hitch  you  to 
the  little  neighbor's  express  wagon, 
I   reckon." 

As  if  in  answer  to  her  question,  a 
loud  honk  sounded  in  the  street.  In 
front  of  the  house  a  car  had  stop- 
ped and  Violet  saw  several  of  her 
girl    friends    waving    excitedly. 

"Vi,  haven't  you  gone  yet?  What's 
the    trouble?     Ccme    with    us!" 

She  ran  to  the  street  and  hurried- 
ly explained  about  Uncle  Eben  and 
the    refractory    roadster. 

"It's  lucky  you  girls  came  along, 
for  Uncle  Eben  is  very  anxious  to 
go,"  she  finished. 

Elsa  Morris,  the  driver  of  the  car, 
laid  a  hesitant  hand  on  the  wheel. 
"I  don't  believe  we  have  room  for 
both  of  you,  Vi.  Of  course  you  must 
go  with  us." 

Violet's  eyes  opened  wide,  and  a 
little  hurt  look  came  into  them.  "I 
can  sit  on  Ruth's  lap  if  she  doesn't 
mind.  I  know  we  could  squeeze  in 
some  way.     Poor  Uncle  Eben!" 

Ruth  Vining  looked  irritated. 
"Uncle  Eben  ought  to  have  asked 
someone  to  take  him  before  the  last 
minute.  I  saw  the  Deckers  drive  past 
our  house  with  no  one  at  all  in  the 
rear  seat.  Why  didn't  he  speak  to 
them?" 

"He  thought  someone  would  in- 
vite him,"  explained  Violet,  almost 
unable  to  believe  that  the  girls  were 
not  willing  to  have  the  old  man  ac- 
company  them. 

"I'm  afraid  we  haven't  room  for 
two  extra,"  declared  Elsa  Morris. 
"G?t  in  Violet,  and  we  will  drive  to 
Uncle    Eben's     house     and     tell    him 
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what  has  happened.  Of  course,  he 
will  not  expect  to  go  when  he  learns 
that   your   car   refused   to    start." 

"Yes,  climb  in.  We  ought  to  be 
on  our  way,"  urged  one  of  the  others. 

"Thank  you,  Elsa,  and  the  rest, 
but  I  can't  do  that.  I  must  find 
some  way  to  take  Uncle  Eben." 

"Violet,  there  isn't  a  car  left  in 
Hailsville  save  those  locked  in  the 
garages.  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  man 
here  who  could  help  you  start  your 
roadster." 

"I'll  find  a  way.  I've  promised  to 
take  him  and  I  am  going  to,  declar- 
ed Violet. 

"Come  on,  Vi,"  coaxed  Elsa. 
"There  is  not  a  chance  for  you  to 
get  to  Drumleigh  unless  you  come 
with  us,  and  it  will  be  useless  for 
you  to  stay  at  home  just  because  Un- 
cle  Eben  Rogers  cannot  go." 

"No,  thank  you,  Elsa.  I'll  be 
there,  and  so  will  Uncle  Eben.  We 
may  be  late,  but  we'll  be  there.  The 
airplane  performances  will  not  be- 
gin until  one  o'clock,  anyway." 

"Well,  if  you  won't  go,  we'll  have 
to  leave  you,  Vi.  If  we  see  your  fa- 
ther, shall  we  tell  him  to  come  back 
for  you?"  asked  Elsa. 

"Elsa,"  protested  Ruth  Vining,  "it 
would  take  us  a  long  time  to  find  Vi- 
olet's father  in  that  great  crowd, 
and  you  know  we  are  not  going  to 
stop  at  the  picnic  grounds.  We  are 
going  on  into  town  and  eat  with  a 
party  of  young  flriends." 

"That's  all  right,"  declared  Vio- 
let. Don't  trouble  to  hunt  for  dad- 
dy. Uncle  Eben  and  I  will  get  there 
eventually." 

Indignantly  she  watched  the  huge 
car  roll  away.  "The  selfish,  horrid 
things!  The  idea  of  refusing  to  let 
Uncle  Eben  ride  just  because  it 
would  be  a  trifle  crowded!" 


But  there  was  no  time  to  reflect 
upon  the  thoughtlessness  of  the 
girls.  She  must  find  a  way  to  get 
to  Drumeigh.  Caesar  barked  loudly, 
running  back  and  forth  along  the 
clothesline. 

An  idea  came  into  Violet's  head. 
"It's  too  bad  you  aren't  as  big  as  a 
horse,  Caesar.  People  used  to  drive 
horses — Uncle  Eben  had  one,  I  re- 
member. I  suppose  he  still  has  that  old 
buckboard.  Oh,  I  know.  The  station 
agent  has  a  horse  that  he  rides  down 
the  track  to  the  junction  sometimes. 
He  hasn't  a  vehicle,  but  Uncle  Eb- 
en's  buckboard  will  get  us  to  Drum- 
leigh." 

Not  long  afterward  an  amazed 
old  man  in  a  blue  suit  with  tarnish- 
ed braid,  beheld  Violet  riding  toward 
his  house,  not  in  a  speedy  little  road- 
ster, but  perched  upon  the  back  of 
a  big  gray  horse. 

Uncle  Eben  did  not  require  any 
lengthy  explanation.  "I  s'pose  your 
car  wouldn't  go?  That's  Sam's  horse 
— a  good  one,  too.  Now,  of  you're 
figuring  on  me  riding,  I  don't  know. 
I  doubt  if  I  could  get  up  there."  He 
looked  from  the  horse  to  his  cane, 
and  rubbed  his  lame  knee.  I'm 
afraid  I'll  be  laid  up  with  rheuma- 
tism if  I  try  to  ride  that  far,  and 
the  horse  is  not  used  to  carrying 
double." 

Violet  burst  into  laughter  as  she 
dismounted.  "What's  the  matter  with 
your  buckboard,  Uncle  Eben?  I  see 
it  in  the  shed  right  now.  Have  you 
a    single-driving  harness?" 

Uncle  Eben  hobbled  excitedly  to- 
ward the  shed,  forgetting  his  cane. 
"Yes,  I  have  the  harness  and  the 
rig,  and  you  have  the  horse-power. 
We  will  hitch  up  and  I'll  bet  we  cause 
some  stir  when  we  get  there." 

Uncle    Eben    brought    some    bread 
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and  cheese  from  his  cupboard,  de- 
claring that  they  would  never  get 
to    Drumleigh   in   time   for   lunch. 

'"We'll  have  plenty  of  time  to  eat 
as  we  gc,"  he  said  humorously. 

He  also  brought  a  roll  of  bunt- 
ing and  some  small  flags.  "We 
might  as  well  decorate  up  bit.  This 
stuff  my  nephew  Emery  left  here 
after  he  decorated  this  Very  buck- 
board  up  at  a  float  and  drove  it  in 
a  parade.  Now,  I'll  do  the  driving 
and  you  can  drape  the  stuff  about 
the  wagon  in  a  tasty  way." 

Entering  into  the  spirit  of  the 
thing,  Violet  climbed  over  the  seat 
and  pulled  the  bunting  this  way  and 
that,  until  the  ancient  buckboard 
presented  quite  a  gala  appearance. 
The  two  ate  their  bread  and  cheese 
as  they  drove  along,  and  Uncle  Eb- 
en  talked  incessantly  of  his  nephew 
Emery. 

"When  Emery  was  a  little  chap 
and  visited  me  there  in  Hallsville, 
he  was  aways  saying  that  he  hoped 
I'd  be  as  proud  of  him  some  day  as 
he  was  of  me  then.  He  used  to  think 
it  was  great  to  have  been  in  the 
army,  but  he  doesn't  think  that  any 
more  since  the  war." 

Station  Agent  Sam's  horse  travel- 
ed at  a  good  gait,  and  though  the 
old  buckboard  made  a  certain  amount 
of  noise,  its  seat  was  springy  and 
comfortable.  The  way  did  not  seem 
very  long,  and  Violet  was  surprised 
when  Drumleigh  loomed  up  before 
them,  the  streets  lined  with  autos. 

"Hi!  Uncle  Sam!"  shouted  some 
waggish  fellow  from  one  of  the  cars 
by  the  roadside. 

Uncle  Eben  flourished  his  super- 
flous  whip   and   answered  back: 

"You're  mistaken,  young  fellow! 
This  is  Sam's  horse  I'm  driving, 
but  I'm   Uncle  Eben!" 


Violet  blushed  as  laughter  rippled 
from  the  throngs,  and  she  wished 
for  a  moment  that  she  were  with  her 
parents  in  the  smart  coupe. 

"What  are  you  doing?  Where  are 
you  going?"  A  traffic  policeman 
dashed  in  front  of  the  old  vehicle. 
"You'd  better  park  some  place." 

"I  want  to  get  up  closer  to  the 
landing    field,"    shouted    Uncle    Eben. 

"The  parade  will  be  along  soon, 
now,"  replied  he  officer. 

"All  right.  Just  tell  them  that 
we're  headin'  the  parade,  and  to 
stay  back  of  uf,,"  replied  Uncle  Eb- 
en pleasantly. 

And  sure  enough,  Uncle  Eben  and 
Violet,  riding  in  the  old  buckboard, 
did  head  the  parade.  Every  now 
and  then  someone  from  Hallsville 
shouted  greetings,  which  the  two 
answered  gaily. 

"Just  let  them  laugh  at  us  if 
they  like,"  thought  Violet  calmly. 
"Uncle  Eben  is  having  the  time  of 
his  life,  and  I  won't  say  one  word 
to  spoil  the  fun — and  it  is  fun  head- 
ing the   parade." 

The  airplane,  it  seemed,  had  not 
yet  arrived,  and  the  parade  encir- 
cled the  field. 

Uncle  Eben  and  Violet  were  soon 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  curious  on- 
lookers, and  the  girl  was  relieved 
when  the  roar  of  a  motor  high  in 
the  air  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  people. 

"There  he  is !  There's  the  avia- 
tor!    Yes,  he's  landing!" 

Hats  were  thrown  up  and  a  com- 
mittee advanced  to  meet  the  hero  of 
the  moment. 

Uncle  Eben  stood  up  in  the  buck- 
board  all  a-tremble. 

The  aviator  left  his  machine  and 
began  stripping  off  his  helmet  and 
goggles.     He    shook    hands    with    the 
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members  of  the  committe,  and  break- 
ing through  the  crowd,  came  run- 
ning straight  to  Uncle  Eben's  old 
buckboard. 

"Uncle   Eben!" 

"Emery!" 

As  for  Violet,  she  could  only 
gasp  with  astonishment,  and  seize 
the  lines  as  the  tall  young  fellow  al- 
most pulled  Uncle  Eben  from  his 
place. 

"We  headed  the  parade,  Emery," 
said  Uncle  Eben  proudly.  "Violet 
and  I  headed  the  parade!  Came  all 
the  way  from  Hallsville  in  the  buck- 
board   to   see  you!" 

"Why,  Uncle  Eben,  you  never  told 
me  the  aviator  was  Emery,"  cried 
Violet  as  she  shook  hands  with  the 
smiling,  handsome  man.  "I  don't  be- 
live    anyone    else    in    Hallsville   knew 


it!" 

"Is  that  so?"  inquired  Uncle  Eb- 
en in  surprise.  "Well,  come  to  think 
of  it,  I  guess  I  didn't  tell  anybody.  I 
just  supposed  everybody  knew,  same 
as  I  did.  Well,  we  got  here — that's 
the   main  thing." 

"Well,  I've  room  for  two  passen- 
gers. You  two  are  going  with  me 
the  first  flight.  I  suppose  there  is 
someone  here  capable  of  taking  care 
of   the   horse." 

"Here!"  shouted  a  voice.  "Let  me 
have  charge  of  that  horse!  I  want 
to  feed  and  water  him,  and  give  him 
a  rub-down." 

After  the  celebration  was  all  over, 
Uncle  Eben  rode  home  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mead  in  the  coupe,  while  Em- 
ery and  Violet  jogged  along  happily 
in   the  famous  buckboard. 


INSTITUTION  NOTES 


June  30th  being  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year,  all  departments  at  the 
school  have  been  occupied  this  week 
taking  inventory.  It  is  certain  that 
there  will  be  found  less  material  on 
hand  at  this  time  than  for  any  past 
year,  when  the  growth  of  the  school 
is  taken  into  consideration. 
— o — 

Recent  rains  have  put  new  life  in 
the  flowers  in  various  parts  of  our 
campus.  At  this  time  the  zinnia 
and  petunia  beds  are  a  riot  of  gor- 
geous colors.  A  new  experiment 
was  tried  on  our  zinnias  this  year. 
The  seed  was  planted  in  the  beds 
where  the  blooms  are  now  seen,  in- 
stead of  transplanting  plants  from 
the  plant  beds,  as  has  been  the  cus- 
tom in  former  years.  This  method 
has  proven  quite  satisfactory. 
— o — 

Notices  have    been    mailed    to    the 


members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Jackson  Training  School,  calling 
attention  to  the  quarterly  meeting  to 
be  held  at  the  institution  on  July 
7th.  There  could  be  no  more  impor- 
tant time  for  a  full  attendance  than 
during  these  days  of  economic 
stringency.  Few  of  us  know  how  to 
meet  the  problems  confronting  us  in 
more  prosperous  times,  but  present 
conditions  are  such  that  the  combin- 
ed efforts  of  all  is  necessary  in  car- 
rying out  our  important  work. 
Therefore,  it  is  urgently  requested 
that  all  members  of  the  Board  be 
present  at '  this  meeting. 
■ — o — 
Mr.  A.  C.  Sheldon,  Boys'  Work 
Secretary  of  the  Charlotte  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  had  charge  of  the  service  in  the 
auditorium  last  Sunday  afternoon. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Morgan 
Spears,  assistant  manager  of  the  In- 
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dependence  Trust  Company,  who 
made  a  very  interesting  talk  to  the 
boys  on  the  subject,  "How  Are  You 
Playing  the  Game  of  Life?"  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks  the  speaker 
mentioned  several  popular  athletic 
games,  their  important  positions,  and 
the  team  work  necessary  to  produce 
a  winner.  These  games,  he  said, 
greatly  resemble  the  game  of  life, 
and  teach  us  the  necessity  of  putting 
forth  our  best  efforts  in  order  to  be 
successful  in  any  undertaking.  He 
further  stated  that  in  life,  as  well 
as  in  baseball,  many  die  on  third. 
'Tis  only  the  "plugger"  and  the  de- 
termined that  make  the  home  runs. 
It  was  not  by  accident  that  Babe 
Ruth  became  known  as  the  home  run 
king — but  by  sheer  determination 
and  constant  and  interested  practice. 


The  sun  has  been  very  warm  for 
several  days  past,  and  this  fact  can 
be  established  by  a  noticeable  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  boys  in  the 
sick  line,  as  they  assemble  near  the 
Cannon  Memorial  Building,  awaiting 
the  daily  visit  of  our  physician.  Of 
course,  there  are  in  this  group  a 
number  of  cases  requiring  medical 
attention,  but  in  many  instances  the 
youngsters  are  afflicted  with  what  is 
known  among  the  boys  as  the  "hoe- 
handle  blues,"  a  local  term  applied  to 
those  who  feign  illness  in  order 
to  avoid  even  an  hour's  labor  under 
the  burning  rays  of  a  midsummer 
sun.  When  supper  is  over  and  the 
boys  are  enjoying  their  play  period 
on  the  campus  it  is  amazing  to  note 
the  rapid  recovery  of  the  boys  in 
this  group,  as  they  scamper  about, 
taking  part  in  all  sorts  of  games, 
with  never  a  thought  of  having  been 
ill   entering  their  heads. 


Our  ancient  rivals,  the  Flowe's 
Store  boys,  furnished  the  opposition 
for  the  local  ball  tossers  last  Satur- 
day afternoon,  and  were  defeated  in 
a  hard-fought  battle  by  the  sco're  of 
7  to  6.  Andrews,  working  on  the 
mound  for  the  Training  School,  and 
Bost,  hurling  for  Flowe's  engaged  in 
a  pitchers'  battle,  with  the  former 
having  a  shade  the  better  of  the  ar- 
gument. The  local  moundsman  was 
in  fine  form  and  did  not  allow  any- 
thing that  resembled  a  hit  until  the 
seventh  inning.  In  addition  to  pitch- 
ing a  nice  game,  he  was  personally 
responsible  for  four  runs  marked  up 
by  his  team  mates.  The  visitors 
scored  their  first  run  in  the  fifth  in- 
ning when  Boger  was  safe  on  an  er- 
ror, advanced  on  an  infield  out,  and 
scored  on  Alexander's  single.  In 
their  half  of  the  same  inning  the 
Training  School  lads  put  across  three 
markers  when  Kimery  singled,  Bur- 
leson was  safe  on  an  error  and  An- 
drews belted  one  of  Bost's  choice  of- 
ferings far  over  the  right  field  em- 
bankment for  one  of  the  longest 
home  runs  made  on  the  local  field 
this  season.  The  visitors  regained 
the  lead  in  the  seventh  inning,  put- 
ting three  runs  across  the  plate  as 
Bost  singled,  Boger  was  safe  on  an 
error,  Alexander  safe  on  a  fielder's 
choice,  a  passed  ball  and  an  infield 
out.  They  scored  another  in  the 
eighth  on  a  triple  by  Harris  and  C. 
W.  Bost's  single.  Our  boys  scored 
one  in  their  half  on  Murray's  single 
and  a  triple  by  Andrews.  Flowe's 
scored  one  in  the  ninth  on  Bill  Bost's 
double  and  a  single  by  Davis.  Trail- 
ing by  two  runs  in  the  final  frame 
the  local  boys  staged  a  rally,  scoring 
three  runs  on  Poole's  single,  two 
errors  and  Kimery's  single,  and  the 
game  was  in  the  bag. 
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THE  HARD  WORD 

The  hard  word  hurts;  why  utter  it? 
A  grumble  pains;  why  mutter  it? 
Your  heart  is  kind;  why  shutter  it? 

The  world  is  sad  enough. 
The  soft  word  helps;  just  say  it; 
A  hand-grip  cheers ;  don't  delay  it ; 
A  kindness  shown,  will  repay  it; 

And  help  the  world  along. 

— Capper's  Weekly. 
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STILL  IN  GOOD  SHAPE 
Of  the  more  than  124,  000,  000  people  in  this  country,  over  57,000,000  have 
savings  accounts.  The  average  deposit  per  inhabitant,  "ivhich  includes  men, 
women  and  children,  is  $227.  //  we  count  five  jjersons  to  a  family  it  means 
that  in  the  U.  S.  as  a  whole,  every  family  has  an  average  of  $1,000  in  a  sav- 
ings accunt.  These  facts  art  being  offered  by  thrift  exponents  to  show  that 
at  a  nation  the  U.  S.  is  a  long  way  from  being  down  and  out.  It  is  also  of- 
fered to  shoiv  that,  no  matter  hoiv  bad  things  may  appear  to  some  people, 
they  could  be  a  thousand  t'.mes  ivorse.  It's  a  good  argument  for  optimistic 
citizens  to  offer  those  who  still  insist  upon  looking  on  the  dark  side,  and  it' 
should  also  be  of  value  as  an  example  of  what  thrift  will  do  in  a  country 
where  at  least  one-half  of  the  population  goes  in  for  savings  accounts.  Any 
country  with  a  per  capita  savings  of  $1,000  to  a  family  -is  a  long  ivay  from 
"going  to  the  dogs." — Selected. 


AN  OLD  LANDMARK  GONE 

As  a  consequence  of  a  heavy  rain  and  wind  storm,  early  Tues- 
day morning  there  was  heard  the  echo  of  the  axe  and  the  saw  on 
the  campus  of  the  Jackson  Training  School,  as  a  venerable  oak 
that  had  fallen  the  previous  afternoon  was  being  removed.  The 
storm  was  classed  as  a  "twister"  taking  this  sturdy  tree  that  had 
withstood  during  its  life  many  heavy  winds.  This  tree  will  be 
memorable  because  of  the  fact  it  was  the  meeting  place  of  officers 
and  boys,  morning  and  afternoon,  before  dispersing  for  the  many 
duties  of  the  school. 

It  was  an  inviting  spot  for  visitors  to  linger,  for  officers  and 
workers  to  discuss  matters  pertinent  to  the  interest  of  the  school 
as  well  as  a  place  to  linger  and  while  away  the  time  when  duties 
did  not  call. 
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Like  a  friend,  with  its  spreading  boughs  to  protect  and  shelter 
from  the  sweltering  heat  of  mid-day,  it  offered  a  delightful  rest- 
ing place  to  the  weary  traveler,  as  well  as  to  the  class  free  of  any 
care. 

This  tree  gave  an  attractive  setting  to  the  handsome  Cannon 
Memorial  Building,  and  will  be  missed  like  other  landmarks  of 
the  school  that  have  been  removed  and  will  take  years  to  replace 
the  same. 

^i       ^c       ^       :>:       >?.       #       ^       >H       ^       % 

CHAPEL  HILL  THE  PLACE 

The  thirteenth  annual  Institute  of  Public  Welfare  Workers  will 
be  held  in  Chapel  Hill,  July  11-15,  under  auspices  of  the  North 
Carolina  State  Board  of  Charities,  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

George  Lawrence,  superintendent  of  Public  Welfare,  in  Orange 
County,  will  preside  at  the  meeting  of  Association  of  Superintend- 
ents of  Public  Welfare.  Mr.  Lawrence  at  one  time  was  an  officer 
of  this  institution,  possibly  getting  his  first  taste  for  the  work  he 
has  so  successfully  pursued. 

There  will  be  notable  visitors  at  this  meeting  and  the  subject 
most  generally  discussed  will  be  the  under-privileged  child.  We 
once  heard  one  of  the  pioneer  welfare  workers  of  the  State  say, 
"The  under-privileged  child  was  not  the  object  of  greatest  concern 
to  the  people  at  large,  but  the  over-privileged  child."  This  state- 
ment is  food  for  serious  thought  for  the  dissipation  of  valuable 
time  can  never  be  recalled,  and  is  the  cause  of  much  waywardness 
among  the  young  people  today. 

The  Institute  is  a  training  school  for  social  welfare  workers  and 
each  year  draws  an  increasing  number  of  professional  workers 
and  interested  citizens. 

THE  DEMOCRATIC  CONVENTION 

The  National  Democratic  Convention  of  1932,  recorded  now  as 
an  event  of  the  past,  measured  up   to    all    expectations    wherein 
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politicians  and  statesmen  from  the  different  states  and  territo- 
ries were  given  the  privilege  of  expressing  their  view  points  as 
to  the  many  issues  of  the  day — for  betterment  of  humanity. 

It  was  a  colorful  affair,  and  there  is  satisfaction  in  knowing 
the  results  of  this  great  convention  proved  satisfactory,  choos- 
ing a  leader  conversant  with  conditions  and  able  to  meet  the  tide 
of  depression,  therby  giving  many  without  hope  a  vision  of  bet- 
ter things.  The  cause  of  this  panic  we  are  evperiencing  is  a 
staggering  question,  one  that  has  not  been  answered,  but  like  all 
difficult  problems,  has  to  be  solved  individually  with  the  aid  of 
master  leadership. 

The  crowd  that  assembled  to  listen  in,  and  take  part  in  this 
Democratic  "pow-wow"  had  come  from  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, numbering  over  30,000,  seated  in  the  big  auditorium.  The 
happenings  of  this  convention  by  means  of  radio  were  broadcast- 
ed throughout  the  entire  country,  making  it  possible  for  approx- 
imately 60,000,000  of  the  123,000,000  people  to  get  the  entire 
proceedings.  If  one  is  not  imformed  today,  it  is  due  to  the  lack 
of  interest  for  the  opportunities  are  ours,  made  possible  by  mod- 
ern devices. 

A  LOVE  FOR  CHILDREN 

Always  mark  that  man  or  woman  who  avoids  children.  The 
great  and  good  have  always  been  remarkable  for  their  fondness 
for  children.  Agesilaus,  King  of  Sparta,  was  the  most  generous 
of  monarchs  and  the  most  tender  of  fathers.  Diverting  himself 
one  day  with  riding  on  a  stick  with  his  children,  and  being  sur- 
prised by  a  friend  in  the  action,  he  desired  him  not  to  mention  it 
till  he  was  a  father. 

Henry  IV,  of  France,  taught  his  children  to  call  him  papa,  or 
father,  and  not  sire  (the  new  fashion  introduced  by  Catherine  de 
Medici).  One  day  going  on  all  fours,  with  the  Dauplin  on  his 
back,  an  ambassador  suddenly  entered,  when  Henry,  looking  up, 
said:  "Monsieur  L  Embassadeur,  have  you  any  children?"  "Yes, 
sire,"  he  replied.  "Very  well,  then  I  will  finish  my  race  around 
the  chamber. 
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OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  ALL 

Certain  family  names  suggest  wealth.  For  instance  the  name 
Astor  brings  to  mind  America's  millionaire  pioneers,  but  few  of  us 
have  an  understanding  of  the  early  life  of  these  pioneers,  and  the 
hardships  realized  in  amassing  such  a  fortune. 

The  biography  of  the  early  Astors  prove  of  interest,  and  should 
be  an  impetus  to  others  not  to  wish  for  success  alone,  but  work 
for  it. 

This  family  eminated  from  the  medieval  German  town,  Wal- 
dorf, and  the  name  was  originally  spelled  Ashdour.  The  first  of 
this  great  name  who  trod  the  cobbles  of  New  York  was  Heinrich 
Ashdour,  who  came  in  1776,  not  to  fight,  but  as  one  of  England's 
Hessian  mercenaries  to  ply  his  trade  as  a  butcher  in  the  sutler's 
train.  This  vocation  the  amiable  butcher  followed  after  the 
war,  purveying  his  choice  cuts  to  Gotham's  housewives. 

Doubtless  the  success  of  Heinrich  was  carried  across  the  waters 
to  his  brother  John  Jacob,  who  came  over  to  try  out  his  luck,  if 
one  may  so  call  it.  By  means  of  good  luck  John  Jacob  Astor 
traveled  the  seas  in  company  with  members  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
company,  furriers,  the  most  profitable  business  of  that  era  of 
America's  history.  He  evidently  learned  it  was  a  good  business 
for  he  engaged  in  the  same.  These  first  imigrants  were  a  thrifty 
people  and  in  all  ventures  showed  business  acumen.  It  seems 
the  secret  of  their  success  was  personal  attention,  doing  the 
things  they  could  do  themselves. 

In  the  midst  of  uncertainties,  surrounded  on  every  hand  by  an 
immense  area  of  forest,  that  possibly  no  one  other  than  the  In- 
dians had  penetrated,  he  begun  establishing  a  chain  of  trading 
points  that  extended  far  up  into  Canada.  While  establishing  his 
business  he  traveled  with  pack  upon  back,  carrying  the  gay  cloth 
and  bright  gewgaws  that  appealed  to  the  Red  Man  who  had  first 
knowledge  as  to  trapping  points,  and  gave  an  insight  as  to  the 
best  way  of  successful  trapping.  With  flute  in  pocket,  John 
Jacob  trudged  the  aisles  of  America's  forest,  risking  the  unre- 
vealed  mysteries,  and  the  ferocities  of  the  Red  Man.  He  did  all 
of  this,  and  much  more  than  space  will  permit  to  record.  He  had 
a  vision  that  marked  him  as  keen  to  opportunities,  realizing  that 
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what  is  gain  for  one  is  a  loss  for  another  especially  so  in  strin- 
gent times.  We  often  know  the  results  of  a  successful  career, 
feeling  that  it  is  all  good  luck.  But  life  is  complex,  therefore 
success  is  achieved  in  many  ways.  In  1834  John  Jacob  Astor 
died  leaving  $30,000,000,  colossal  for  the  time,  to  his  son,  and 
the  following  gifts  to  charity: 

The  sum  of  $400,000  for  a  library,  $30,000  for  an  Aged  Ladies  Home, 
and  $30,000  to  the  German  society  in  New  York,  and  $500,000  to  found 
a  poorhouse  in  his  native  Waldorf.  James  Gordon  Bennett,  writing  in 
the  Herald  under  date  of  April  5,  voiced  the  sentiment  of  the  country 
in  the  following  editorial: 

''We  give  in  our  columns  an  authentic  copy  of  one  of  the  greatest 
curiosities  of  the  age — the  will  of  John  Jacob  Astor,  disposing  of  prop- 
erty amounting  to  about  twenty  million  dollars,  among  his  various  de- 
scendants of  the  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  degrees  ....  If  we  had 
been  an  associate  of  John  Jacob  Astor  ....  the  first  idea  that  we  should 
have  put  into  his  head  would  have  been  that  one-half  of  his  immense 
property — ten  millions,  at  least — belongs  to  the  people  of  the  city  of 
New  York.  During  the  last  fifty  years  of  the  life  of  John  Jacob  Astor, 
his  property  had  been  augmented  and  increased  in  value  by  the  ag- 
,  gregate  intelligence,  industry,  enterprise,  and  commerce  of  New  York, 
fully  to  the  amout  of  one-half  its  value.  The  farms  and  lots  of  gfround 
which  he  bought  forty,  twenty,  and  ten  and  five  years  ago,  have  all  in- 
creased in  value  entirely  by  the  industry  of  the  citizens  of  New  York. 
Of  course,  it  is  plain  as  that  two  and  two  make  four,  that  the  half  of 
the  immense  estate,  in  its  actual  value,  was  accrued  to  him  by  the  in- 
dustry of  the  community." 

Let  us  be  charitable  and  say  that  this  man  lived  long  before 
people  had  learned  to  give.  Possibly  John  Jacob  Astor  would 
have  given  much  more  liberally  had  he  lived  during  this  era  of 
many  generous  hearted  citizens.  He  achieved  his  worldly  pos- 
sesions because  of  his  faith  in  America's  natural  resources, 
combined  with  bulldog  tenacity,  and  at  the  same  time  blazed  the 
way  for  greater  industrial  developments  in  the  new  world. 
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A  LOOK  INTO  CHICAGO'S  BIG  STADIUM 

By  Miss  Beatrice  Cobb 


The  big  Sports  Palace  where  the 
national  Democratic  Convention  open- 
ed recently,  is  a  huge  oval  arena, 
the  immensity  of  which  is  hard  to 
describe.  Were  the  roof  removed  it 
would  look  much  like  the  usual  uni- 
versity football  oval.  For  the  con- 
vention the  arena  has  been  boarded 
over  and  covered  with  seats.  It  is 
approximately  245  feet  long  and  145 
feet  wide  and  contains  30,928  square 
feet.  Additional  figures  that  I  have 
gathered  give  some  further  idea  of 
the  size  of  the  place.  It  is  claimed 
that  it  is  capable  of  accomodating 
more  than  30,000  people.  The  main 
floor  provides  seats  for  approximate- 
ly half  that  number.  Eising  from 
the  perimeter  of  the  stadium  is  a 
bank  of  mezzanine  seats  numbering 
7,678.  The  first  upper  balcony  has 
3,178  permanent  seats,  and  the  sec- 
ond 3,518. 

Since  it  was  built  in  1929  the  big 
glass,  steel  and  concrete  building  has 
witnessed  diverse  spectacles — hockey 
games,  flower  shows,  circuses,  ro- 
deos, fairs  and  boxing  matches.  But 
it  has  never  witnessed  anything  like 
the  grand  old  game  of  saving  the 
nation  which  the  two  parties  have 
staged  there  this  month  on  such  a 
grand  scale. 

This  week  the  Democrats  are  us- 
ing the  platforms,  seating  arrange- 
ments, press  facilities,  radio  set-up 
and  even  the  same  decorations  which 
the  Republicans  used  for  their  big 
show  two  weeks  ago.  It  is  said  that 
250,000  yards  of  bunting  were  used 
to  decorae  the  huge  arena. 

It  isn't  often  that  you'll  find  two 
armies  camping  on  the  same  ground, 


and  this  rare  demonstration  of  har- 
mony on  the  part  of  the  nation's 
two  big  political  forces  is  worthy  of 
special  note.  Perhaps,  after  all,  it 
isn't  such  a  bad  notion.  Fact  is 
that  this  year,  when  economy  should 
be  the  national  watchword  (should 
be,  but  probably  isn't),  it  is  a  fine 
idea  to  select  the  same  place  for  both 
big  conventions.  Look  at  all  the  time 
and  money  saved  by  making  one  set 
of  equipment  do  double  duty! 

Naturally  I  have  been  interested  in 
the  news  mechanics  of  the  stadium 
made  ready  for  serving  all  the  coun- 
try with  a  word  picture,  printed  and 
vocal,  of  the  proceedings  of  the  big 
convention.  I  have  learned  that  328 
separate  telegraph  wires  were  taken 
into  the  building,  telegraph  facilities 
being  the  largest  ever  used  in  con- 
vention history.  More  than  seven 
hundred  newspaper  correspondents, 
many  of  them  managing  editors  and 
press  association  executives,  who  sel- 
dom appear  in  the  role  of  reporter, 
are  covering  the  big  Democratic 
"pow-wow,"  and  equally  as  many 
were  on  hand  when  the  Republicans 
met  two  weeks  ago.  They  come 
from  all  sections  of  the  country  and 
abroad.  In  chronicling  the  "biggest 
ever"  features  the  estimate  is  made 
that  probably  more  people  than  ever 
before,  possibly  60,000,000,  will  get 
the    proceedings    by    radio. 

If  you  happen  to  be  one  of  the 
vast  concourse  who  are  "listening  in" 
each  day  over  radio  you  will  doubt- 
less be  interested  in  knowing  that 
the  new  parabolic  microphones,  de- 
signed to  pick  up  the  voice  of  a 
speaker   from   anywhere   in    the   sta- 
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dium  and  amplify  it,  will  be  used  for 
the  first  time. 

On  the  speakers'  platform,  in  a 
row  against  the  outer  edge  of  the 
oval,  are  the  four  small  studios 
where  radio  speeches  may  be  made 
independent  of  what  is  going  on  out- 
side them. 

Fifty-seven  feet  back  of  the  speak- 
er— just  back  of  and  above  the  ex- 
ecutives' platform — are  four  booths, 
erected  on  the  inclined  tiers  where 
are  spectator's  seats  in  other  parts 
of  the  stadium.  Each  booth  is  eight 
feet  wide  and  ten  feet  from  front  to 
back.  Glass  windows  form  the  fronts 
of  the  booths.  Inside  are  the  radio 
announcers,  speaking  into  micro- 
phones, and  engineers  with  mechani- 
cal equipment  and  controls.  The  en- 
gineers can  "cut  in"  the  broadcast 
on  any  of  the  variously  located  mi- 
crophones. 

Some  of  the  more  striking  facts 
and  figures  of  the  conventions  them- 
selves have  been  tabulated.  Each 
party  has  1,154  delegate  votes,  and 
an  equal  number  of  alternates.  This 
number   is   arrived    at    by    allowing 


States  and  territories  twice  as  many 
votes  as  they  have  Congressmen  in 
both  Houses. 

In  the  Republican  party  the  major- 
ity rules,  and  578  votes  were  enough 
to  nominate. 

In  the  Democratic  party,  where 
the  two-thirds  rule  prevails,  770 
votes  are  needed  for  nomination,  but 
385  can  deadlock. 

Twenty-five  thousand  persons  visit 
each  convention,  according  to  the  es- 
timate of  the  press  association  from 
which  the  greater  part  of  this  data 
is  borrowed. 

The  Republican  convention  lasted 
only  four  days,  but  the  United 
States  Press  crytically  observes  that 
the  Democrats  wiill  be  in  session 
"more  than   six  days." 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned  seven 
days  will  be  my  limit  and  if  the  con- 
vention is  not  over  in  that  time  it 
will  have  to  be  concluded  without 
me.  I  can't  think  that  my  one-half 
vote  will  make  enough  difference  one 
way  or  another  to  keep  me  longer 
than  a  week.  •  ! 


OPTIMISTS  GET  RICH 

'Trade  is  stagnant.  Stocks  are  lower  than  ever.  Real 
estate  is  unsalable;  rents  have  fallen  and  are  not  being  paid. 
Taxes  have  increased  ruinously.  The  pressure  is  severe.  God 
help  the  property  owners!" 

This  is  an  extract  from  a  speech  made  in  1837 — not  in  1932. 
And  in  that  very  year,  1837,  and  the  two  years  following, 
John  Jacob  Astor,  already  a  heavy  owner  of  real  estate,  doub- 
led and  trebled  his  real  estate  investments,  laying  the  foun- 
dations for  one  of  the  greatest  fortunes  in  America.  Opti- 
mists get  rich  by  buying  from  pessimists ! — Concord  Obsever. 
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THE  HOSPITAL  AND  THE  ACUTELY  ILL 


By  James  W. 

Only  those  who  have  been  serious- 
ly ill  and  have  been  treated  in  a  hos- 
pital can  appreciate  to  the  fullest 
exent  just  what  a  hospital  means. 
Every  relative  and  friend,  however, 
of  these  patients  is  familiar  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  with  the  im- 
portance of  hospitals  and  their  use- 
fulness as  life-saving  stations. 

The  majority  of  illness  which  oc- 
curs can  be  treated  by  the  patients' 
doctor  at  their  home,  but  there  are 
a  certain  number  of  patients  and 
certain  kinds  of  sickness,  especially 
surgical  conditions,  in  which  hospi- 
tal attention  is  necessary  in  order 
to  save  life.  Surgical  operations  can 
be  performed  to  the  best  advantages 
only  in  first  class  hospitals  and  many 
other  conditions  can  be  handled  on- 
ly where  a  trained  group  is  working 
together  for  the  best  interest  of  the 
patient. 

To  the  thoughtful  person  it  is  not 
necessary  to  go  into  detail  as  to  the 
value  of  good  hospitals,  but  to  get 
every  one  to  realize  their  importance 
and  to  do  his  or  her  duty  so  far  as 
supporting  the  hospitals  is  concern- 
ed is  a  problem  which  confronts  ev- 
ery hospital  in  America  today.  Dur- 
ing the  present  depression,  every 
hospital  is  taxed  to  its  utmost  to 
take  care  of  patients  who  are  un- 
able to  take  care  of  themselves.  The 
burdens  that  have  been  thrown  upon 
hospitals  have  been  met  in  a  way 
which  should  excite  the  admiration 
of  every  true  American.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  burdens  have  become  al- 
most greater  than  the  hospitals  can 
carry  and  the  time  has  come  when 
the  public  must  take  notice  of  a  sit- 
uation   which    is    rapidlly    approach- 
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ing  a  point  which  demands  immedi- 
ate action.  The  very  existence  of 
many  good  hospitals  is  threatened. 
In  fact  many  have  been  forced  to 
close  for  lack  of  funds. 

Hospital  Management,  March, 
1930,  gives  us  some  interesting  sta- 
tistics regarding  hospitals  in  the 
United  States. 

"As  you  read  this  there  are  720,- 
000  men,  women  and  children  in  hos- 
pitals, and  700,000  full-time  hospital 
workers  caring  for  them — not  in- 
cluding more  than  97,000  staff  phy- 
sicians, or  approximately  70,000  of 
the  wealthiest  and  most  influential 
men  and  women  in  the  country  who 
serve  as  hospital  trustees  or  advis- 
ors. Each  year  sees  upward  of  12,- 
500,000  patients  served  by  hospitals 
and  1,250,000  lives  saved  by  hospi- 
tals." 

'Hospitals  have  invested  in  build- 
ings and  equipment  upward  of  $3,- 
000,000,000,  and  have  spent  $1,000,- 
000,003  annually  in  serving  the  sick. 
This  is  for  non-profit  hospitals  only: 
commercial  type  hospitals  are  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  field.  Nor- 
mally, hospitals  spend  $1,000,00  a 
day  for  new  buildings,  expansion, 
etc." 

"About  90  percent  of  all  hospitals 
are  non-profit.  The  great  majority 
of  patients  served  by  hospitals  pay 
less  than  cost." 

These  figures  will  serve  to  give  you 
some  idea  of  the  tremendous  work 
which  hospitals  are  doing  and  their 
importance.  Just  what  should  be 
done  is  a  problem  for  each  communi- 
ty to  solve.  Certainly,  however, 
something  should  be  done  and  that 
right  away. 
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As  life-saving  stations  hospitals  which  he  receives  no  compensation, 
deserve  the  sympathetic  support  of  The  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
every  citizen,  and  in  a  time  like  this  poration  has  come  to  the  aid  of  banks, 
where  the  burdens  are  becoming  railroads  and  many  other  large  cor- 
greater  than  the  hospitals  can  bear,  porations.  But  more  important  than 
it  is  hoped  that  every  community  all  these  is  the  support  that  is  so  bad- 
will  rise  to  the  occasion  and  take  ly  needed  and  so  necessary  for  the 
care  of  the  situation,  not  forgetting  hospitals  that  are  saving  lives — the 
in  the  meantime  the  general  practi-  value  of  which  cannot  be  reckoned 
tioner  who  is  also  bearing  the  brunt  in  terms  of  money. 
of  an  enormuos  amount  of  work  for 


LITTLE  BY  LITTLE 


Little  by  little  the  time  goes  by — 

Short,  if  you  sing  through  it,  long  if  you  sigh. 

Little  by  little — an  hour  a  day, 

Gone  with  the  years  that  have  vanished  away. 

Little  by  little  the  race  is  run ; 

Trouble  and  waiting  and  toil  are  done ! 

Little  by  little  the  skies  grow  clear; 
Little  by  little  the  sun  comes  near; 
Little  by  little  the  days  smile  out, 
Gladder  and  brighter  on  pain  and  doubt ; 
Little  by  little  the  seed  we  sow 
Into  a  beautiful  yield  will  grow. 

Little  by  little  the  world  grows  strong, 
Fighting  the  battle  of  Right  and  Wrong; 
Little  by  little  the  Wrong  gives  way — 
Little  by  little  the  Right  has  sway. 
Little  by  little  all  longing  souls 
Struggle  up  nearer  the  shining  goals. 

Little  by  little  the  good  in  men 
Blossoms  to  beauty,  for  hunman  ken; 
Little  by  little  the  angels  see 
Prophecies  better  of  good  to  be ; 
Little  by  little  the  God  of  all 
Lifts  the  world  nearer  the  pleading  call. 

— William  Fleming  French. 
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SPIRITUAL  REVIVAL  IS  NEEDED 

By  Roger  W.  Babson 


A  spiritual  revival  is  a  necessary 
condition  of  a  genuine  economic  re- 
covery, Roger  Babson,  president  of 
the  Babson  Statistical  Organization, 
told  the  representatives  of  a  score 
of  denominations  assembled  in  North- 
field,  Mass.  recently  in  a  conference 
on  evangelism,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  Mr. 
Babson  declared  that  "the  need  of 
the  hour"  is  ''more  self-control,  more 
unselfishness,  more  faith  and  more 
courage,  and  described  these  as 
"spiritual  qualities  which  cannot  be 
secured  from  bankers  or  stores,  but 
only  from  vital  religion." 

Mr.  Babson  further  held  that,  if 
ministers  are  disappointed  because 
church  attendance  is  not  larger, 
they  should  scrutinizze  their  own 
preaching,  cease  discussing  abstract 
problems  and  give  concrete  help  to 
people  who  are  face  to  face  with 
pressing  needs. 

Mr.  Babson's  address  was  in  part 
as   follows : 

"For  churches  to  close  this  sum- 
mer is  like  hospitals  closing  during 
an  epidemic.  I  say  this  because  an 
epidemic  of  fear,  such  as  is  raging 
today,  is  as  dangerous  as  an  epidemic 
of  'flu'  such  as  raged  in  1918.  The 
need  of  the  hour  is  not  more  money, 
more  real  estate,  or  more  stocks  and 
bonds,  but  more  self-control,  more 
unselfishness,  more  faith  and  more 
courage. 

Self-control,  unselfishness,  faith 
and  courage  are  spiritual  qualities 
which  cannot  be  secured  from  bank- 
ers or  stores,  but  only  from  vital  re- 
ligion.    In  behalf  of  the  discouraged 


business  men,  the  unemployed  wage- 
workers  and  the  millions  of  others 
in  trouble  today,  I  beg  of  ministers 
to  minister  to  the  wants  of  these 
people  at  this  critical  hour.  An  eco- 
nomic recovery  is  only  awaiting  a 
spiritual  revival. 

"Preachers  wonder  why  they  do 
not  have  better  church  attendance. 
Is  it  not  because  they  are  failing  to 
give  a  message  which  will  truly  help 
the  bewildered  people  of  the  pre- 
sent day?  Business  men,  wage- 
workers  and  mothers  are  today  pri- 
marily interested  in  how  to  pray 
and  how  to  trust  in  God,  and  what 
to  do  that  they  may  exist.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  it  is  all 
right  to  preach  about  abstract  theo- 
logical or  sociological  probelms,  but 
today  men  and  women  want  person- 
al and  immediate  help  in  solving 
pressing  needs  and  in  making  moment- 
ous decisions.  It  is  the  ability  to 
make  decisions  correctly  which  peo- 
ple really  want,  rather  than  any  ma- 
terial thing,  and  this  wisdom  is  a 
spiritual  quality,  which  only  reli- 
gion can  give. 

"For  a  man  to  expect  spiritual 
help  in  his  time  of  trouble  and  yet 
not  be  willing  to  give  an  hour  or 
two  a  week  in  attending  and  aiding 
the  churches,  upon  which  he  is  ab- 
solutely dependent,  is  to  me  beyond 
comprehension.  Such  a  man  does  not 
deserve  help  and  cannot  logically  ex- 
pect it.  To  get  anything  in  this 
world  we  must  make  som(e  sacrifice, 
and  the  first  sacrifice  people  must 
make  in  order  to  get  spiritual  help 
is  to  give  their  time  and  support  to 
the    churches.      At    various    times    in 
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past  history  different  forms  of  sacri- 
fice have  been  required.  Once  it  was 
goats  and  bullocks,  later  it  was  one- 
tenth  of  one's  income;  today  it  may 
be  giving  up  a  game  of  golf  or  turn- 
ing off  the  radio  on  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing. 

"A  minister  who  sees  his  congre- 
gation dwindling  may  be  quite  sure 
it  is  due  to  one  or  more  of  these  four 
reasons:  (1)  to  sermons  which  are 
uninteresting,  unintelligent  and  non- 
helpful  to  the  average  man  and 
woman;    (2)    to   the   fact   that   those 


who  attend  his  church  prove  no  more 
honest  and  kind  than  those  who  do 
not  attend;  (3)  to  a  lack  of  spirit- 
ual influence  in  the  home  and  school 
and  the  bad  example  as  to  'church 
going'  set  by  certain  influential  peo- 
ple in  the  community;  (4)  to  the 
feeling  that  the  church  does  not 
render  a  service  important  enough 
to  call  for  support.  By  a  carefully 
planned  campaign  to  correct  these 
four  handicaps  over  a  period  of  five 
years,  church  attendance  and  church 
benevolence  could  be  easily  doubled." 


THE  ARTIST 

Nature  was  busy  with  colors — 
She  painted  a  beautiful  scene, 

Up  in  the  foreground  was  painted 
A  carpet  of  velvety  green. 

Rising  from  that  was  a  mountain 
Stately  and  dark  and  tall, 

Standing  in  glorious  splendor 
Like  some  old  ancient  wall. 

Capped  with  a  snowy  turban 
White  as  an  angel's  wing, 

Into  the  blue  of  the  heavens 
It  rose  and  seemed  to  cling. 

And  as  I  gazed  at  the  picture, 
I  offered  a  silent  prayer, 

For  God's  great  gift  of  nature, 
That  rich  and  poor  can  share. 


— Selected. 
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MONUMENT  TO  CUSTER 


(Reidsville 

This  month  a  belated  honor  will 
be  paid  to  General  George  A.  Cus- 
ter when  a  bronze  statue  in  tribute 
to  his  valor  will  be  unveiled  at  New 
Rumley,  Ohio,  his  birthplace. 

Custer  is  known  to  fame  chiefly 
because  he  and  his  squadron  of  the 
Seventh  United  States  Cavalry  died 
to  the  last  man  in  battle  with  an 
overwhelming  force  of  Sioux  and 
Cheyenne  Indians  on  June  25,  1876, 
near  the  Little  Big  Horn  River  in 
Montana. 

But  before  the  day  of  heroic  death 
Custer  had  won  the  highest  military 
honors  for  his  brilliant  exploits  as 
cavalry  leader  in  the  Civil  War  and 
in  Indian  campaigns  in  the  west.  He 
was  repeatedly  cited  for  gallantry  in 
action,  and  at  the  age  of  25  was 
brevetted  a  major  general  of  volun- 
teers, receiving  similar  rank  in  the 
regular  army  a  year  later. 

In  his  last  fight  Custer's  command 
numbered  between  212  and  277  men, 
according  to  various  accounts,  and 
not  one  remained  alive  after  a  des- 
perate fight  of  perhaps  not  more 
than  half  an  hour.  A  fact  not  gen- 
erally known     is     that     the     Indians 


Review) 

were  armed  with  repeating  Winches- 
ter rifles,  while  the  American  sol- 
diers fought  with  single-loading  car- 
bines. The  Winchesters  had  been 
supplied  to  the  Indians  through  the 
stupidity  of  the  Indian  department 
on  the  pretext  that  they  were  for 
the  use  of  "good"  Indians  as  a  pro- 
tection against  savage  tribes. 

Many  conflicting  stories  have  been 
told  concerning  the  so-called  "Cus- 
ter massacre,"  but  the  main  fact  is 
that  56  years  ago  on  a  wild  Montana 
hillside  a  gallant  band  of  American 
cavalrymen  gloriously  fought  and 
died  without  a  single  survivor  to  tell 
the  tragic  tale. 

Most  of  his  men  were  scalped 
and  otherwise  outraged,  but  out  of 
respect  for  his  bravery  the  Indians 
refrained  from  mutilating  Custer's 
body. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  memory  of 
this  intrepid  soldier  should  be  per- 
petuated by  a  suitable  monument  in 
the  town  of  his  birth.  The  name  of 
Custer  occupies  a  deservedly  high 
place  on  the  scroll  of  American  he- 
roes. 


"There's  no  other  land  like  our  land 

Beneath  the  shining  sun; 
No  other  flag  like  our  flag 

In  all  the  world — not  one. 
One  land,  one  tongue,  one  people 

To  one  flag,  loyal  and  true; 
No  red  shall  wave  over  our  land 

Without  the  white  and  blue." 


— Selected. 
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THE  NATIONAL  HYMN  "AMERICA 

By  W.  J.  Dentler 


w 


July  4,  1932,  marks  the  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  our  loved  an- 
them, "My  Country,  "lis  of  Thee," 
for  on  Independence  Day,  1832,  the 
hymn  was  sung  for  the  first  time. 
The  occasion  was  a  children's  cele- 
bration in  Park  Street  Church,  Bos- 
ton. There  could  have  been  no  more 
appropriate  city  for  the  birthplace 
of  this  hymn,  than  historic  Boston, 
which  has  quite  fittingly  been  called 
"a  city  of  great  tradition,"  and  "the 
birthplace  of  a  nation." 

Some  songs,  like  people,  are  in  the 
world  long  before  they  become  ap- 
preciated by  the  vast  throngs,  or  be- 
fore they  become  a  vital  part  of  the 
life  of  the  world  in  which  they  live. 
Others  spring  to  popularity  with 
meteoric  speed,  and  are  no  sooner 
launched  than  their  lasting  place  is 
assured  in  the  nation.  Such  was  the 
fate  of  "America."  From  its  first 
appearance,  one  hundred  years  ago, 
it  sang  its  way  straight  to  the 
hearts  of  the  American  people. 

The  author  of  our  hymn  was  the 
Rev.  Samuel  F.  Smith,  Baptist 
clergyman,  who  but  three  years  pre- 
viously had  been  graduated  from 
Harvard  College,  a  member  of  the 
much-lauded  class  of  1829,  that  num- 
bered among  its  many  members  who 
rose  to  fame,  our  genial  poet,  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes.  Mr.  Smith  in  his 
later  years  wrote  many  hymns,  sev- 
eral story  books  for  boys,  was  editor 
of  numerous  religious  magazines, 
and  was  a  professor  in  the  institu- 
tion that  later  became  Colby  College. 
But  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  he 
gave  us  our  National  Hymn,  his 
name  would  long  ago  have  been  for- 


gotten along  with  the  thousands  of 
others  who  have  entertained  and  in- 
structed merely  their  own  generation. 

Many  years  after  his  graduation 
there  was  a  reunion  of  the  famous 
class  of  '29,  when  all  "the  boys"  had 
become  aged  men.  Dr.  Holmes  read 
a  poem  giving,  in  his  delightful  way, 
something  about  each  one  present. 
Referring  to   Mr.    Smith,    he    wrote: 

"And    there's    a    nice    youngster 
of  excellent  pith, 

Fate    tried    to    conceal    him,    by 
naming  him  Smith! 

But   he   chanted   a    song   for   the 
brave  and  free 

Just     read     on     his     medal — 'My 
Country,  of  Thee.'  " 

On  one  of  those  bleak  and  dreary 
February  days  in  1832 — probably  one 
of  that  melancholy  type  that  Haw- 
thorne loved  to  dwell  upon — Mr. 
Smith  was  idly  looking  over  an  old 
German  song  book,  when  one  special 
tune  attracted  his  attention.  It  was 
so  simple,  with  a  range  of  tone  so 
small  that  a  child  could  easily  learn 
to  sing  it.  His  work  was  much  with 
children,  and  he  was  ever  on  the 
watch  for  something  that  would  be 
of  benefit  to  them.  He  read  the 
words.  They  were  patriotic.  Then 
a  thought  came  to  him  like  a  flash. 
Why  not  patriotic  English  words  to 
fit  the  tune,  so  that  it  could  be  sung 
by  American  boys  and  girls?  The 
thought  was  father  to  the  act.  In 
less  than  half  an  hour,  it  is  said,  the 
poem  was  complete  as  it  now  stands. 

It  seems  hard  to  believe  it  possible 
that  he  did  not  know  at  the  time 
that  this  "German  air,"  as  he  called 
it,  was  none  other  than  the  tune  to 
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the  British  National  Anthem,  "God 
Save  the  king."  But  he  said  that  he 
did  not.  Probably  in  the  first  half 
century  of  our  existence  as  a  nation, 
every  effort  was  made  to  forget 
things  English,  and  in  this  stern  day 
when  a  man  was  fined  for  jesting 
about  the  preacher  or  criticizing  the 
sermon,  doubtless  there  was  a  fine 
for  singing  the  British  air.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  author  was  unmindful 
that  for  all  time  he  was  forging  a 
link  of  friendship  between  the  Island 
Empire  and  our  own  country  with 
the   common  bond  of  a  national  air. 

If  a  tune  can  link  peoples,  we  must 
certainly  be  well  linked,  for  a  care- 
ful study  of  this  tune  reveals  that  it 
has  journeyed  widely  and  in  its  tra- 
vels has  fastened  itself  upon  several 
nations.  It  is  probably  the  very 
simplicity  of  it  that  has  so  endeared 
it  to  such  a  great  number  of  people. 
Music  is  a  universal  language,  whose 
various  moods  can  speak  to  nations 
whose  languages  would  be  unintelli- 
gible to  each  other. 

So  varied  is  the  history  of  the  air 
itself  that  its  origin  must  ever  re- 
main veiled  in  obscurity.  Many  na- 
tionalities have  risen  up  in  turn  to 
claim  the  music  as  their  own,  and 
with  their  claim  have  produced  excel- 
lent evidence  to  back  it  up.  With 
such  an  array  of  facts  one  cannot  de- 
cide the  merits  of  each  aspirant  to 
the  place  of  fame.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  we  cannot  arrive  at  any 
definite  decision  of  the  origin  of  the 
tune  that  developed  into  the  one  we 
know,  its  history  is  interesting.  Per- 
haps we,  better  than  any  other  na- 
tion, can  enjoy  its  beauty,  because 
we  make  no  claim  that  the  air  is 
American,  and  so  our  joy  is  untarn- 
ished by  the  thought  that  some  other 
nation  is  trying  to  deprive  us  of  the 


glory  that  is  rightfully  ours. 

Let  us  take  a  roll-call  of  the  coun- 
tries who  lay  claim  to  the  authorship 
of  our  popular  melody,  and  hear 
what  they  would  say  in  defense  of 
their  assertions.  We  can  begin  in  no 
better  country  than  Switzerland 
which,  as  the  home  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  more  properly  than  any 
other  country  is  the  friend  of  all. 
And  moreover,  Switzerland  has  been 
the  latest  country  to  lay  claim  to  the 
honor  of  being  the  home  of  the  tune. 

A  Swiss  music  teacher  by  the  name 
of  Kling,  wrote  a  small  pamphlet 
giving  his  country's  version.  He 
stated  that  it  was  originally  the  na- 
tional air  of  Geneva,  and  was  writ- 
ten in  the  year  1602  to  celebrate  the 
glorious  victory  of  the  citizens  of 
Geneva  over  the  troops  of  the  Duke 
of  Savoy,  their  inveterate  enemy.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  it  was  this  vic- 
tory that  liberated  Bonivard,  the 
"Prisoner  of  Chillon,"  immortalized 
by  Byron  in  his  poem  that  has  be- 
come a  classic.  Mr.  Kling  states 
that  it  was  later  taken  up  by  the 
English  and  arranged  by  Dr.  John 
Bull  to  be  sung  in  honor  of  King 
James  I,  at  which  time  it  was  given 
the  title  of  ''God  Save  the  King." 
There  appeared  in  England  in  1619 
a  tune  much  the  same  as  this,  only 
written  in  a  minor  key. 

France  owns  it  also.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  was 
brought  out  by  the  great  composer 
Lully  in  a  grand  patriotic  song  writ- 
ten to  commemorate  the  glories  of 
the  Grand  Monarch,  Louis  XIV. 
Three  nuns  from  the  Convent  of  St. 
Cyr,  in  Chartres,  gave  their  added 
testimony  that  the  tune  was  sung  in 
their  institution  in  that  century.  So 
much  for  France. 

The  German  patriotic  hymn,  prob- 
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ably  the  one  Mr.  Smith  found,  was 
arranged  by  Handel  on  this  motive, 
wherever  he  may  have  acquired  it, 
for  a  setting  to  the  words  in  honor 
of  King  George  of  Hanover.  Since 
1793  it  has  had  a  place  among  the 
patriotic  airs  of  Germany. 

The  tune  was  tossed  about  like  a 
ball  from  country  to  country,  each 
laying  claim  to  it,  but  it  has  been 
proved  almost  beyond  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt  that  an  Englishman,  Henry 
Carey,  who  is  remembered  as  the 
author  of  "Sally  in  Our  Alley,"  was 
the  composer  of  the  tune  as  we  now 
know  it. 

It  was  sung  by  Mr.  Carey  himself 
at  a  tavern  in  Cornhill,  London,  on 
November  20,  1739.  He  titled  it, 
"God  Save  Great  George,  Our  King." 
The  occasion  was  the  celebration  of 
the  capture  of  Porto  Bello  by  Admi- 
ral Vernon,  England  at  the  time  be- 
ing at  war  with  Spain.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  song,  he  was  heartily 
applauded,  and  all  wished  to  know 
the  composer  of  the  beautiful  music. 
He  replied  modestly  that  he  himself 
wrote  both  the  words  and  the  music. 
Its  success  was  instantaneous.  The 
English  people  started  singing  it  at 
once.  The  whole  compass  of  the 
tune  is  less  than  an  octave,  a  very 
necessary  requirement  in  a  song  that 
is  to  be  sung  by  the  masses.  "God 
Save  Our  Noble  King"  was  soon  sung 
in  the  camps,  on  the  sea,  and  by  the 
towns  and  villages  everywhere.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  tune  has 
proved  of  more  value  to  the  British 
Crown  than  all  the  diamonds  in  the 
realm.  By  1745  it  was  everywhere 
being  accorded  the  honor  due  to  the 
English  flag,  but  before  this  time  ar- 
rived, the  author  had  ended  his 
weary  and  troubled  life  with  a  sui- 
cidal hand  at  his  own  home  in  Great 


Warner  Street,  London,  October  4, 
1743. 

He  was  one  of  those  men  upon 
whom  fate  had  lavished  talents  with 
a  generous  hand,  but  to  whom  was 
denied  the  happiness  of  the  humble 
cottage  dweller. 

When  he  was  found  dead  by  his 
friends,  he  had  but  a  half  penny  in 
his  pockets,  so  it  has  always  been 
thought  that  desperate  financial 
troubles  led  to  the  tragic  end.  Short- 
ly after  his  death  a  benefit  perfor- 
mance was  given  in  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  for  hie  destitute  widow  and 
four  children.  He  was  a  man  of 
rare  talent,  and  during  the  first  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  his  plays 
always  drew  capacity  houses  at  the 
theatres  where  they  were  presented. 
He  also  was  a  prolific  writer  of  songs 
and  cantatas. 

The  fact  that  the  tune  of  "God 
Save  the  King"  was  so  singable, 
made  it  a  popular  favorite  wherever 
it  was  heard,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad.  It  was  appropriated  by 
many  countries  and  composers.  When 
the  great  Haydn  was  in  London  in 
1791  and  1794,  he  became  so  fond  of 
it  that  he  tried  to  write  a  national 
anthem  for  his  own  country,  Austria, 
that  would  be  as  good.  Many  who 
heard  his  production  said  that  it  was 
only  the  English  air  thinly  veiled. 
One  person  who  heard  it  remarked 
that  it  was  "only  the  English  an- 
them strained  through  a  German 
mind." 

Von  Weber,  the  German  composer, 
used  the  melody  in  his  "Jubel  Over- 
ture." Beethoven  introduced  it  in 
his  "Battle  Symphony,"  as  well  as 
using  it  for  a  theme  on  which  he 
wrote  seven  variations  for  the  piano. 

Although  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  was 
unaware   that   he   was    adopting   the 
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tune  of  the  British  National  Anthem 
for  his  children's  patriotic  hymn,  he 
chose  better  than  he  knew,  for  the 
melody  has  served  well  in  forming  a 
common  tie  and  bond  of  union  be- 
tween the  two  greatest  English- 
speaking  countries  in  the  world. 

Far  more  dearly  loved  by  the 
masses  of  the  American  people  is 
this  hymn,  "My  Country  'Tis  of 
Thee,''  than  is  the  unsingable  "Star 
Spangled  Banner."  And  in  the  minds 
of  many  people  this  simple  paean  of 
praise    is    far    more    appropriate  for 


peace-loving,  war-hating  America's 
national  anthem  than  is  the  song  of 
"rockets'  red  glare,"  and  "bombs 
bursting  in  air." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more 
fitting  close  for  a  national  hymn, 
than  our  beautiful  prayer: 

"Our  fathers'  God,  to  Thee, 

Author  of  liberty, 

To  Thee  we  sing: 

Long  may  our  land  be  bright 

With  freedom's  holy  light; 

Protect  us  by  Thy  might, 

Great  God,  our  King." 


TALKATIVE 

We  are  thinking-  of  Talkative  as  the  name  of  one  of  the 
characters  in  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress.  You  may  already 
have  a  pretty  accurate  idea  of  the  kind  of  man  he  was.  It  is 
said  of  him  that  he  was  always  ready  to  honor  God  with  his 
lips,  though  Faithful  at  first  thought  he  was  a  brave  compan- 
ion. But  Christian  knew  him  and  the  type  of  religion  he  re- 
presented, for  they  lived  in  the  same  town.  Christian  said  of 
him,  "His  house  is  as  empty  of  religion  as  the  white  of  an  egg 
is  of  savor;  men  that  have  any  dealings  with  him  say  that  it- 
is  better  to  deal  with  a  Turk  than  with  him." 

Religion  meant  so  much  to  John  Bunyan  that  he  could  not 
tolerate  sham  and  insincerity.  He  wrote  with  the  pen  of  a 
prophet  of  the  Most  High  when  denouncing  those  who  keep 
the  Sabbath  and  make  many  prayers  and  then  turn  about  to 
rob  widows  and  orphans  and  to  despise  the  law  of  God.  It  is 
sad  indeed  when  religion  lives  and  moves  and  has  its  being  in 
a  form  of  words.  That  has  been  the  source  of  the  Church's 
greatest  weakness  from  the  days  of  Constantine  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  It  was  entrenched  in  the  days  of  Luther,  and  he 
went  out  to  meet  and  overcome  it.  The  forms  which  he  re- 
tained or  prepared  were  intended  to  be  conservators  of  the 
spiritual.  It  becomes  Christians  in  all  ages  to  guard  against 
the  religion  which  leaves  us  content  to  worship  God  with  our 
lips,  while  our  hearts  are  far  from  Him. — Young  Folks. 
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MANY  PLACES  REMIND  PEOPLE 
OF  GREAT  POET 

By  Zoe  W.  Stackhouse 


"I  must  pass  from  thy  face,  I  must 
pass  from  the  face  of  the  sun : 

But  I  fear  not,  nay,  and  I  fear 
not  the   thing   to   be   done, 

How  dark,  how  dark  soever  the 
race  that  must  needs  be  run. 

I  am  lit  with  the  sun. 

''And  ever  my  heart  through 
th,e  night  shall  with  know- 
ledge  abide   thee. 

And  ever  by  day  shall  my  spirit, 
as    one   that   hath   tried   three, 

Labor,  at  leisure,  in  art — till 
yonder   beside   thee, 

My   soul   shall   float,   friend    sun. 

The  day  being  done." 

Thus  ends  the  last  song  ever  penn- 
ed by  the  South's  most  beloved  poet- 
musician,  Sidney  Lanier,  written  a 
few  short  months  before  his  brave 
spirit,  on  that  September  morn  in 
1881,  winged  its  way  to  meet  the 
eternal  sunrise.  But  his  influence 
on  the  mountain  village  community 
from  which  he  journeyed  forth  on 
that  last  and  great  adventure  shall 
never  end.  In  the  opening  stanzas 
of  her  "Lanier  in  the  Valley,"  Elia 
W.  Peattie  thus  fittingly  expresses 
that  vague  "something"  left  by  Lan- 
ier from  his  brief  sojourn  in  the  val- 
ley of  the   Pacolet: 

"Because  Lanier  looked  down 
the  purple  valley. 

Its  beauty  wears  for  me  a  deep- 
er glow, 

From  the  sweet  bloom  of  the 
shadowy  recesses 

Some  essence  of  his  spirit  seems 
to  flow. 


Sleeping,  he  dreamed  of  his  be- 
loved  marshes, 

Fancied  he  heard  the  ocean's 
organ  tones, 

Then  waked  to  hear  the  whisper- 
in  mimosas. 

The  laughing  Pacolet  among  its 
stones." 

Even  now,  more  than  a  half  cen- 
tury later,  everywhere  one  turns  it 
seems  there  is  some  reminder  of  the 
poet;  the  home  which  sheltered  him, 
the  one  in  which  his  family  lived  for 
many  years  after  his  death,  the  li- 
brary of  which  his  works  formed  the 
nucleus,  the  blue  waters  of  the  wood- 
land-bordered lake  which  bears  his 
name. 

Two  years  ago  a  monument  of  na- 
tive rock,  with  a  bronze  tablet  em- 
bedded in  its  side,  was  erected  on 
the  grounds  of  the  home  in  which  he 
waged  his  last  valiant,  futile  battle 
with  the  grim  reaper.  The  memorial 
stands  at  the  edge  of  the  grounds 
facing  Highway  No.  19  between 
Tryon  and  Columbia,  that  all  who 
pass  may  know  that  this  was  the  last 
earthly  home  of  the  poet  laureate  of 
the  South.  The  monument  was  un- 
veiled in  a  most  impressive  ceremony 
on  June  10,  1930,  with  the  Rev. 
Clarence  Stuart  McClellan  of  Cal- 
vary Episcopal  church,  Fletcher,  in 
charge.  It  attracted  nation-wide  at- 
tention at  the  time  and  telegrams  of 
greeting  and  commendation  were 
read  at  the  opening  of  the  program 
from  notables  from  many  sections  of 
the  country,  including  President 
Hoover,     the     governors     of     North 
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and  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
the  mayor  of  Macon,  Ga.,  birthplace 
of  the  poet,  the  president  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  where  Lanier 
taught,  and  several  members  of  the 
Lanier  family. 

This  property  has  been  for  many 
years  past  the  home  of  Mrs.  John 
L.  Jackson  and  the  late  Mr.  Jack- 
son. At  the  time  of  the  poets  death 
it  belonged  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  N. 
Wilcox.  Quite  a  bit  of  remodeling 
was  done  by  Mr.  Jackson  after  his 
purchase  of  the  property,  but  the 
little  room  on  the  east  remains  just 
as  it  was  when  Sidney  Lanier  look- 
ed through  its  mimosa  shaded  win- 
dow as  he  listened  for  the  last  time 
to  the  lilting  notes  of  the  mocking 
bird. 

It  is  told  of  Lanier  that  he  found 
this  section  delightfully  refreshing  at 
first,  and  the  phenomenon  of  the 
thermal  belt  very  intriguing.  It  is 
said  that  during  a  temporary  return 
of  strength  he  even  talked  of  sending 
for  instruments  with  which  to  at- 
tempt a  measurement  of  the  width  of 
this  long  narrow  strip  of  frostless 
and  dewless  territory,  but  again  the 
consuming  fever  laid  hold  upon  him 
and  the  plan  was  never  carried  out. 
That  he  had  learned  to  love  these 
foothills  in  those  last  brief  weeks  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  he  ad- 
vised his  wife  to  make  her  home  in 
Tryon,  which  she  did,  off  and  on, 
for  about  20  years. 

During  this  time,  she,  with  her  two 
younger  sons,  Sidney,  Jr.,  and  Rob- 
ert— or  Robin  as  he  was  called — 
lived  on  what  is  now  known  as  Lan- 
ier street  in  one  of  the  Masson  cot- 
tages. Young  Sidney,  by  the  way, 
married  Miss  Maud  Masson  when  he 
grew  to  manhood.  Much  of  Mrs. 
Lanier's    time    was    spent    in    sorting 


and  editing  her  husband's  letters 
and  later  works  for  publication  in 
book  form,  and  in  arranging  mater- 
ial for  a  biography  of  the  poet.  It 
was  here  also  that  she  prepared  her 
lectures  on  his  life  and  works  which 
she  delivered  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  Since  Mrs.  Lanier  is  gen- 
erally credited  with  having  been  the 
means  of  bringing  the  American 
people  to  a  realization  of  the  real 
literary  value  of  her  husband's 
works,  it  is  especially  gratifying  to 
the  people  of  Tryon  and  Polk  coun- 
ty that  so  much  of  her  work  was 
done  here.  Cut  off  in  the  prime  of  his 
manhood,  at  the  early  age  of  39,  with 
many  songs  yet  unsung  lingering  in 
his  soul  and  many  of  his  last  ones 
yet  unpublished — it  remained  for 
those  who  knew  and  loved  him  best 
to  carry  on  and  to  give  his  lyric,  soul- 
inspiring  verses  the  place  in  Ameri- 
can literature  they  so  richly  deserv- 
ed. And  Tryon  is  humbly  grateful 
that  this  great  work  of  carrying  on 
was  begun  within  her  borders. 

Tradition  has  it  that  Mrs.  Lanier 
was  a  charter  member  of  the  little 
reading  circle  which  eventually  grew 
into  the  Lanier  club.  Certain  it  is 
that  she  contributed  the  first  books 
— her  husband's  works — which  be- 
came a  nucleous  for  the  Lanier  li- 
barary,  which  has  been  supported 
by  the  club  since  its  beginning  and 
which  has  grown  during  the  ensuing 
years  until  now  more  than  7,000  vol- 
umes lie  upon  its  shelves.  At  the 
time  of  the  decision,  on  January  9, 
1890,  to  formally  organize  into  a 
club  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  library,  Mrs.  Lanier  seems  to  have 
been  away,  for  we  read  in  the  early 
annals  of  the  club,  "Mrs.  Wilcox  was 
appointed  to  inform  Mrs.  Lanier 
that  the  club  had    been    named    for 
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her  husband."  Here  also  we  learn 
that  Mrs.  Lanier's  response  was  that 
first  gift  of  books.  In  the  minutes 
of  meetings  held  during  the  90's 
Mrs.  Lanier's  name  appears  occa- 
sionally on  the  programs,  and  once 
in  a  club  benefit  entertainment — al- 
ways giving  readings  from  her  hus- 
band's works.  We  find  her  again 
recorded  as  a  contributor  to  the  li- 
brary after  the  fire  of  1904  which 
razed  Orr's  store,  where  Jackson's 
now  stands.  The  library  had  been 
located  in  a  room  over  the  store  for 
a  number  of  years  and  all  books  and 
furnishings  were  lost  in  the  fire. 
Mrs.  Lan?".er  had  moved  away  by  this 
time  but  responded  to  the  news  of 
the  fire,  as  she  had  to  the  first  news 
of  the  plans  for  a  library,  with  a 
gift  of  books — this  time  a  complete 
set  of  her  husband's  works. 

A  few  years  after  the  completion 
in  1905,  of  the  present  library  build- 
ing on  Melrose  avenue,  Edwin 
Turnbull,  of  Baltimore,  in  whose 
family  plot  Lanier  was  buried,  pre- 
sented  the   club   with   a   bust   of   the 


poet,  a  replica  of  the  one  at  Johns 
Hopkin's  university  where  Lanier 
had  labored  as  a  professor  of  Eng- 
lish. This  bust  occupies  a  place  of 
honor  above  the  open  fireplace  in 
the   main   lobby   of  the   library. 

Unlike  her  husband,  Mrs.  Lanier 
was  given  many  more  than  man's 
allotted  span  of  years  in  which  to 
complete  her  part  of  the  work,  hav- 
ing passed  away  at  the  Grennwich, 
Conn.,  home  of  her  son,  Charles  D. 
Lanier,  only  a  few  months  ago  at 
the  advanced  age  of  89.  And  it  is 
largely  because  of  her  labors  here 
that  every  casual  visitor  to  Tryon 
is  reminded  on  every  turn  that  here, 
for  the  Sweet  Singer  of  the  South — 
again  quoting  Mrs.   Peattie: 

"Night     slipped     to     dawn    and 

pain  merged  into  beauty, 
Bright  grew  the  road  his  weary 

feet  had  trod, 
He   gave   his   salutation    to    the 

morning, 
And    found    himself     before     the 

face  of  God." 


"It's  the  kindly  hearts  of  earth 

That  make  this  good  old  world  worth  while, 

It's  the  lips  with  tender  words  that  make, 

The  care-erasing  smile, 

And  I  ask  myself  this  question 

When  my  goodly  gifts  I  see, 

Have  I  been  a  friend  to  as  many  men, 

As  are  good  friends  to  me?" 


-Selected. 
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MAN  WANTED 


Collier's 

More  than  ever  before  in  the  mem- 
ory of  living  men,  we  need  leaders. 

In  government,  in  business,  and  in 
many  other  vital  relationships  of  life 
we  are  drifting.  Old  principles  are 
no  longer  persuasive.  Old  days  have 
lost  their  magic.  Everywhere  there 
are  uncertainty  and  confusion.  The 
very  time  cries  aloud  for  strong  and 
wise  leaders.  The  millions  await  the 
man  able  to  draw  a  clear  road  map 
to  the  future. 

We  have  thought  ourselves  as  a 
steady  people,  sure  of  our  strength 
and  of  our  genius  for  accomplish- 
ment. We  regarded  ourselves  as  the 
very  Rock  of  Gilbraltar  among  na- 
tions. Bewilderment  and  fear  in 
Congress  and  the  White  House  have 
now  bred  doubt  even  in  prohibition, 
a  subject  which  has  been  discussed 
more  hotly  than  any  other  issue  be- 
fore the  country.  Those  now  in  the 
possession  of  leadership  fail  to  take 
a  firm  stand.  Preceding  the  conven- 
tion, the  President  of  the  United 
States,  titular  leader  of  the  Republi- 
can party,  was  reported  as  hoping 
"to  remain  entirely  neutral  in  the 
platform  fight."  That  isn't  leader- 
ship of  any  kind,  not  even  titular. 

If  Congress  should  continue  in  la- 
ter sessions  to  behave  as  it  behaved 
during  April  and  May,  not  many 
years  will  elapse  before  we  shall  hear 
vociferous  demands  for  a  dictator- 
ship. 

Congress  thinks  that  Wall  Street 
is  the  incarnation  of  the  devil  and 
Wall  Street  returns  the  compliment. 
Men  misunderstand  situations  and 
motives.  Half  of  the  talk  and  of  the 
proposals  made  in  Washington  has 
"rested  on  ignorance  and  prejudice. 


Magazine 

We  have  drifted  with  the  fretful 
current  because  we  have  not  known 
whither  to  go.  A  scornful  "Oh, 
yeah?"  has  been  the  popular  shib- 
boleth of  the  past  few  months.  All 
that  means  is  disillusioned  disbelief. 
We  can't  travel  far  on  that  kind  of 
fuel. 

We  need  the  reassurance  of  posi- 
tive leadership.  We  need  leadership 
in  business  as  well  as  in  govern- 
ment. We  need  leaders  who  have 
courage,  vision  and  the  eloquence  of 
strong  faith. 

We  don't  have  to  go  outside  of 
business  to  become  aware  of  the 
dearth  of  courageous  leadership. 
Consider  the  bankers.  What  have 
they  been  doing? 

Holding  on  to  their  deposits  for 
the  most  part,  clucking  fearfully 
like  sitting  hens. 

Of  course  banks  must  be  prepared 
for  emergencies  but  the  purpose  of 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion was  not  to  make  hoarders  of 
bankers.  The  time  to  make  loans 
libe'rally  is  when  industry  needs 
stimulation. 

Even  more  important  than  the 
bankers  are  the  politicians,  legisla- 
tors and  officials. 

What  a  spectacle  of  fear,  confu- 
sion, prejudice,  ignorance  and  of  sor- 
did eagerness  to  buy  votes  at  any 
cost  has  been  presented  by  Congress 
during  the  past  months. 

As  a  nation  we  became  the  finan- 
cial and  industrial  leader  of  the 
world.  The  primacy  so  long  enjoy- 
ed by  Great  PA-itian  was  lost  and 
New  York  displaced  London  as  the 
money  capital  of  the  world. 

We  sat  in  the  driver's  seat  but  we 
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did  not  know  whither  to  go.  The 
nation  was  bewildered  and  no  lead- 
ership came  from  the  government. 
Congressmen  were  so  frightened  lest 
they  fail  to  pander  to  some  local  pre- 
judice that  they  neglected  utterly  to 
consider  the  fundamental  interests  of 
the  voters. 

Between  the  timidity  of  bankers 
and  the  peanut  politics  of  Congress 
we  witnessed  a  progressive  deteriora- 
tion of  the  nation's  resources  and  a 
•partial  loss  of  our  position  as  the 
leader  of  the  economic  world. 

Never  before  in  our  hisory  have 
the  people  of  this  country  been  more 
surfeited  with  the  flood  of  foolish 
talk  let  loose  in  Congress.  Admit- 
tedly the  problems  presented  to  Con- 
gress were  difficult  but  we  are  not 
the  first  nation  to  face  hard  ques- 
tions. 

Taxes  are  unpopular  but  even 
with  the  latest  schedules  our  bur- 
dens will  be  much  lighter  than  those 
borne    by    the    British,    the    Germans 


or  the  French. 

We  need  politicians  who  are  will- 
ing to  consider  the  best  interests  of 
all  the  people  and  who  are  willing 
to  risk  something,  even  their  office, 
in  the  national  welfare. 

The  men  who  signed  our  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  took  a  great 
risk.  If  the  colonies  had  been  con- 
quered they  would  have  been  hang- 
ed. Knowing  the  danger,  they  wrote, 
"for  the  support  of  this  declaration, 
with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protec- 
tion of  Divine  Providence,  we  mutu- 
ally pledge  to  each  other  our  lives, 
our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor." 

In  such  a  spirit  this  nation  was 
created.  In  such  a  spirit  it  will  go 
forward. 

The  followers  are  ready  and  wait- 
ing. The  leaders  have  the  opportuni- 
ty of  a  generation  to  prove  their 
worth  and  their  wisdom  in  the  or- 
deal of  economic  reconstruction. 

Where   are  they? 


"A  BIG  DIFFERENCE" 


The  genius  of  Woodrow  Wilson  when  he  was  President  at  a 
time  when  a  national  crisis  was  upon  us  was  that  he  recogniz- 
ed the  exigencies  of  the  situation  and  had  the  driving  power, 
the  initiative  and  personal  aggressiveness  to  dig  into  them.  • 

It  was  said  of  him  that  he  was  a  dictator.  He  was,  he  had 
to  be.  Conditions  demanded  that  some  of  the  niceties  and 
courtesies  of  democratic  government  be  laid  aside  to  the  end 
that  this  country  might  bend  itself  to  the  gigantic  task  of 
winning  a  war  into  which  it  had  been  called. 

Conditions  today  demand  that  the  same  qualities  be  ex- 
hibited in  the  executive  of  our  government,  the  crisis  now  up- 
on us  calls  for  the  exercise  of  dictatorial  powers  in  the  White 
House,  at  least  to  such  an  extent  as  will  bring  into  action 
those  processes  by  which  the  economic  war  that  is  upon  us 
may  be  fought  through  to  a  successful  termination. 


— Charlote  News. 
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THE  MAN  ON  THE  HEADLAND 

By  Mabel  S.  Merrill 


Ann  and  Naomi  Bronson  rested  on 
their  oars,  letting  their  boat  toss  on 
the  swell  as  they  looked  seaward. 
Their  twelve-year-old  brother,  Mark, 
at  great  risk  of  being  pitched  over- 
board, was  standing  straight  up  at 
the  prow,  like  a  figurehead. 

"Can  it  be  true,  after  all?" 
breathed  Ann.  "Ever  since  midsum- 
mer we  have  been  hearing  the  ru- 
mor that  the  British  were  about  to 
evacuate  New  York.  I  had  begun 
to  think  that  it  was  only  a  dream, 
that  they  would  never  leave." 

"Yet  there  they  go,"  exulted 
Mark,  swinging  his  old  hat  over  his 
head  till  the  wind  whistled  through 
it. 

"I  do  believe  you  are  right,  Mark," 
cried  Naomi.  "What  else  can  it 
mean — these  great  ships  standing  out 
to  sea  and  some  already  vanishing, 
away  off  on  the  skyline?" 

Slowly  and  still  gazing,  Ann  rose 
to  her  feet.  "Then  our  country  is 
free,  free,  free!  Oh,  we  cannot 
know  yet  what  that  means!" 

Naomi  had  risen  too,  silently  ship- 
ping her  oars.  The  three  young  peo- 
ple stood  in  the  tossing  boat  watch- 
ing a  sight  they  were  never  to  for- 
get. In  1783  New  York  harbor,  at 
least  from  this  remote  bit  of  shore, 
was  a  lonely  waste  of  water.  But 
that  day  ti  was  all  alive  as  with  pass- 
ing wings.  Every  boat,  little  or  big- 
was  out.  Every  eye  was  watching 
the   departing  fleet. 

"Eight  years  of  war,"  murmured 
Ann  with  the  eyes  of  one  who  sees 
visions.  "Why,  we  were  but  chil- 
dren when  it  began.  And  now 
peace  and  freedom  and  a  country  of 


our  own — because  one  strong  man 
stood  by  and  never  lost  heart." 

Naomi  nodded  understanding^ 
"You  mean  Washington.  Oh,  Ann, 
I  hope  with  all  my  heart  that  he  is 
watching  these  ships  go  out.  Think 
what  his  feelings  must  be  at  this 
minute!" 

A  warning  shout  from  somewhere 
above  made  them  look  up  quickly. 
They  were  close  to  a  big  headland, 
yet  still  far  enough  off  to  be  safe, 
or  so  they  thought.  On  the  recks 
above  them  the  tall  figure  of  a  man 
was  standing,  as  if  he  had  climbed 
there  to  view  the  departure  of  the 
fleet.  Now  his  attention  was  fixed 
on  the  boat  tossing  about  with  its 
youthful  crew.  He  was  motioning 
to  them  and  shouting  something  they 
could  not  quite  catch. 

"I  suppose  he  thinks  we  are  too 
near  the  rocks,"  laughed  Ann,  as 
she  picked  up  her  oars.  "He  does 
not  know  that  we  have  almost  lived 
in  a  boat  ever  since  we  were  born." 

A  moment  later  her  self-confidence 
recieved  a  shock.  The  man  on  the 
headland  had  discovered  a  danger 
they  had  not  foreseen. 

Opposite  the  headland  a  tall  ledge 
rose  out  of  the  sea,  divided  by  a  nar- 
row channel  from  the  wall  of  rock 
on  top  of  which  the  man  was  stand- 
ing. When  the  incoming  tide  had 
filled  the  bight  behind  the  headland 
the  water  came  rushing  through 
that  channel  in  a  torrent  as  swift 
and  powerful  as  some  huge  projec- 
tile. 

They  saw  it  coming,  but  there  was 
nothing  they  could  do  now  to  save 
themselves.      They    could     only    hold 
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fast  as  the  boat  was  swept  away 
like  a  leaf  on  that  furious  water. 
Some  rods  down  the  shore  they  found 
themselves  heating  helplessly  against 
the  stones  of  the  sea  wall,  pinned 
there  by  the  force  of  the  current. 
The  frail  boat  would  have  been  bat- 
tered to  pieces  and  its  occupants 
thrown  into  the  boiling  surf,  but 
that  somebody  was  there  to  help 
them.  With  unbelievable  swiftness 
the  man  on  the  headland  had  plung- 
ed down  the  rocks  and  sped  along 
the  sea  wall  to  where  they  were. 

Leaning  far  over,  he  got  hold  of 
the  boat's  rail,  brought  it  close 
against  the  rocky  wall  and  held  it 
with  one  hand.  With  the  other  he 
helped  the  two  girls  and  the  boy  to 
scramble  up.  Then  he  lifted  the  emp- 
ty boat,  hauled  it  over  the  wall  and 
flung  it  upon  the  grass. 

"Your  are  very  strong,  sir,"  pant- 
ed Mark,  who  had  watched  this  feat 
with  deep  admiration.  "I  would  not 
have  believed  there  was  a  man  in 
these  parts  who  could  have  done  so 
much." 

The  man  laughed  boyishly,  not  ill- 
pleased  with  the  lad's  wondering  ap- 
proval. The  stranger  was  of  an 
age  to  look  old  to  youngsters  in  their 
teens.  But  he  did  not  look  old.  He 
only  looked  grown-up  and  strong 
and  happy — very  happy. 

Ann  was  quick  to  guess  the  rea- 
son for  that  light  in  his  eyes. 

"  You  rejoice  as  we  do,  sir,  that 
the  British  are  gone  away  forever. 
See,  there  is  only  one  sail  in  sight 
now — no  bigger  than  a  fly's  wing  on 
the  horizon.     Our  country  is  free!" 

She  repeated  the  words  exulting- 
ly  and  the  man  assented  with  sud- 
den gravity.  For  an  instant  he  eyed 
the   vanishing   sail    with   a    strange, 


burning   gaze. 

"Ann  says  it  is  all  due  to  Wash- 
ington," struck  in  Mark,  "but  I  say 
that  many  others  helped." 

"Right,  my  lad,"  rejoined  the  man 
heartily.  "The  leader  could  have 
done  nothing  without  his  brave  and 
devoted    followers." 

"Nor  the  followers  without  their 
great  leader,"  cried  Ann,  with 
sparkling  eyes.  "Never  tell  me  I 
am  wrong  when  I  say  we  owe  it  all 
to  Washington.  He  has  made  a 
country  and  given  it  to  us.  Ah,  if  I 
could  only  see  him  once  with  these 
very  eyes.     It  is  my  greatest  wish." 

The  man  looked  at  her  rather 
curiously,  then  he  looked  away  again 
to  the  sail  on  the  ocean's  rim.  "I 
understand,"  he  said  indifferently, 
"that  in  about  nine  days'  time  Wash- 
ington is  to  take  leave  of  his  army  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  where  his 
men   will   then   be   assembled." 

"So  we  have  heard,"  smiled  Na- 
omi, "and  you  may  be  sure  that  Ann 
will  be  there  to  look  upon  her  hero." 

Ann  was  laughing  a  little  at  her 
own  vehemence,  but  her  eyes  still 
glowed.  "You  are  right  to  call  him 
my  hero,  Naomi.  I  am  older  than 
you.  I  can  remember  when  our  fa- 
ther was  at  Valley  Forge  with 
Washington." 

For  a  second  time  he  glanced 
quickly    at   her. 

But  again  he  looked  seaward  with 
apparent  carelessness,  asking,  "What 
then?" 

"What  then?"  flamed  Ann.  "Why, 
at  Valley  Forge  Washington  proved 
what  manner  of  man  he  was.  Do 
you  think  that  even  a  child  who  re- 
members that  winter  ever  lays  aside 
the  thought  of  it?  When  I  think  of 
it  I  would  I   had    ever    so    much  as 
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one  of  the  ragged  shoes  he  wore  in 
the  snow.  A  button  from  his  coat 
I  would  wear  as  if  it  were  a  jewel." 
The  two  younger  ones  had  burst 
out  laughing  again  and  the  man 
smiled   as   he    said   lightly: 

"Washington  would  be  proud  if  he 
should  hear  you  say  such  things. 
But  come  now,  you  are  all  well 
drenched  and  the  November  wind  is 
keen.  Down  the  shore  is  the  dwell- 
ing of  some  good  friends  of  mine,  by 
whose  fire  you  can  get  warm  and 
dry." 

The  friends  proved  to  be  an  aged 
Indian  and  his  wife.  The  dwelling 
was  a  stout  wigwam  made  snug  for 
the  winter  in  the  shelter  of  a  cliff. 
The  stranger  left  them  there  when 
he  learned  that  their  home  was  on- 
ly eight  miles  farther  down  the 
shore. 

"My  horse  is  nearby,"  he  explain- 
ed, "and  a  good  gallop  in  the  wind 
will  dry  my  clothing  as  well  as  a 
fire  would.  I  am  used  to  all  weath- 
ers, you  see,"  smiling  at  Naomi,  who 
had  pointed  silently  to  his  garments, 
soaking  wet  where  the  waves  had 
gone  over  him  while  he  struggled 
with  the  boat. 

In  a  moment  he  was  gone,  waving 
a  cheerful  farewell  as  he  looked  back 
to  where  they  stood  in  the  door  of 
the  wigwam.  They  watched  him  gal- 
lop across  a  field  to  the  high  road 
beyond. 

The  Indians  spoke  no  English,  but 
they  were  hospitable  to  the  thres 
castaways,  giving  them  the  warmest 
corner  by  the  fire  and  regaling  them 
with  a  substantial  meal  of  baked  po- 
tatoes and  roast  fish  before  they 
started  on  that  eight-mile  walk.  The 
old  man  agreed  by  signs  to  take  care 
of  the  disabled  boat  until  they  could 
come  and   get  it. 


That  evening  in  their  own  snug 
log  cabin  they  recounted  their  ad- 
ventures to  their  father,  a  veteran 
who  had  lost  a  leg  and  suffered  num- 
erous other  hurts  in  the  ragged 
ranks  of  Washington's  army.  Ann 
dreamed  all  night  of  white-sailed 
ships  standing  out  to  sea,  watched 
always  by  that  tall  man  on  the 
headland. 

Nine  days  later  they  and  their 
father  jogged  into  New  York  City 
with  their  old  horse  and  wagon  to 
try  to  get  a  glimpse  of  Washington 
as  he  bade  farewell  to  his  troops. 
They  arrived  very  early,  being  coun- 
try folk  accustomed  to  rising  with 
the  birds.  They  had  never  seen  such 
a  concourse  of  people  as  were  gath- 
ered here. 

"I  mistrust  you  will  not  be  able 
to  see  your  hero,  after  all,  Ann," 
teased  Naomi,  as  they  found  their 
progress  stopped  by  the  jam  in  the 
streets.  "Look,  when  I  am  standing 
up  in  the  wagon  I  can  see  a  place 
where  the  soldiers  are  crowded  to- 
gether and  in  the  midst  of  them  a 
tall  man,  towering  above  the  rest. 
But  we  are  too  far  away  to  make 
out    anything." 

"If  father  will  come  with  me  I 
am  sure  I  can  make  my  way  there 
on  foot,"   declared  Ann. 

"You  should  go,  girl,"  rejoined  her 
father,  "though  I  had  left  both  my 
legs  at  Brandywine  instead  of  only 
one.  I  too,  must  look  on  my  com- 
mander." 

They  pressed  forward,  Ann's 
strong  young  arm  supporting  her 
father's  feeble  steps.  Mark  and  Na- 
omi followed  close. 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd  that 
hemmed  the  soldiers  in  they  found 
a  place  where  they  could  mount  on  a 
pile    of    building    material    at    a    cor- 
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ner  where  a  new  house  was  going 
up.  This  brought  their  eyes  above 
the  heads  of  the  throng  which  stood 
densely  packed  between  them  and  the 
troops. 

Ann  found  a  seat  for  her  father 
and  then  with  a  long  breath  she 
stood  erect  and  looked  across  the  sea 
of  heads.  At  last  her  eyes  were  to 
behold  Washington  himself.  That 
must  be  he,  the  tall  man  standing 
above  the  others  and  speaking  to 
the  veterans  who  pressed  around 
him. 

As  she  looked,  Ann's  eyes  widen- 
ed and  then  flashed,  with  joy.  The 
tall  man  was  no  other  than  the  one 
who  had  stood  shouting  his  warning 
on  the  headland,  the  one  who  had 
rescued  them  at  the  sea  wall. 

Ann  stood  rapt,  the  exclamations 
of  Mark  and  Naomi  at  her  side  fall- 
ing upon  deaf  ears. 

"It  is  Washington !  I  am  not  dream- 
ing. We  have  already  seen  and 
spoken  with  him — yes,  and  been 
saved  from  the  sea  by  his  hand.  Oh, 
-were  we  blind  that  we  did  not  know?" 

Her  father  had  scrambled  to  his 
feet  and  was  standing  beside  her, 
his  eyes  full  of  memories.  They 
"were  a  little  too  far  away  to  hear 
all  of  Washington's  words,  though 
the  crowd  below  them  was  breath- 
lessly quiet.  But  Ann  thought  it 
was  enough  to  stand  there  and  look 
at  him. 

It  was  a  sight  never  to  be  forgot- 
ten. Long  years  afterwards  Ann 
could  shut  her  eyes  and  see  it  all 
clearly — the  hushed  crowd,  the  sol- 
diers and  the  tall  speaker  looking 
down  at  them.  Strong  men  were 
sobbing  audibly  as  they  crowded  to 
touch  his  hand.  Tears  were  in  his 
own  eyes  more  than  once  and  it  was 
plain  that  they  only  an  iron  self-con- 


trol enabled  him  to  steady  his  voice 
sufficiently  to  say  those  words  of 
farewell. 

It  was  over  in  a  little  while  and 
the  great  concourse  of  citizens  and 
soldiers  were  following  Washington 
as  he  walked  to  Whitehall.  Ann 
heard  someone  in  the  crowd  say  that 
the  commander  was  to  start  at  once 
for  Annapolis,  where  Congress  was 
in   session. 

The  eageir  girl  managed  to  find  a 
short  cut  by  which  she  brought  her 
party  to  a  point  where  Washington 
must  pass  close  to  them.  To  her  de- 
light he  came  so  near  that  she  could 
reach  out  her  hand  and  touch  his 
coat.  She  had  not  meant  to  attract 
his  attention — that  would  be  too 
bold,  she  thought. 

But  he  felt  the  light  touch  and 
turned  alertly.  He  saw  the  old  sol- 
dier first  and  grasped  his  hand  cor- 
dially. Then  he  recognized  the 
young  people.  His  eyes  twinkled 
with  sudden  amusement  as  he  look- 
ed at  Ann. 

"Here  is  the  maid  who  has  such 
faith  in  me  that  har  words  have 
made  sunshine  in  my  mind  for  days," 
he  said  to  Ann's  father;  then,  more 
seriously: 

"I  am  going  home,  Miss  Ann,  to 
the  peace  and  inglorious  security  of 
my  own  house.  Can  you  keep  your 
faith  in  me  when  I  have  resigned 
my  commission  and  am  merely  a  citi- 
zen of  the  republic?" 

As  she  looked  up  at  him  some- 
thing swept  away  Ann's  shyness  in 
the  presence  of  her  hero.  She  an- 
swered him  in  a  ringing  voice  that 
made  people  turn  to  look: 

"I  shall  always  keep  it,  sir,  and  I 
shall  always  know  that  our  new  free 
country  is  safe  while  you  live  and 
work  for  it." 
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His  tired  face — it  was  a  tired  face 
today — lighted   with    a    sudden   glow. 

"I  will  work  for  it,"  he  declared 
earnestly.  "I  do  not  know  yet  how 
I  can  serve  our  country,  but  I  shall 
surely  be  ready  to  do  so  when  I  see 
a  way." 

Then  his  eyes  twinkled  again,  mak- 
ing his  face  look  young  and  happy 
as  he  had  looked  that  other  day  in 
the  few  stolen  moments  when  he 
had  ridden  out  by  himself  to  watch 
the   British    fleet    sail    out    of    New 


York  harbor. 

With  a  deft,  quiet  movement  he 
cut  a  button  from  his  coat  and  put 
it  into  Ann's  hand.  As  her  fingers 
closed  over  the  treasure  the  crowd 
swept  him  away.  But  the  group  he 
left  caught  one  laughing  backward 
glance  before  he  passed  out  of  sight. 

"Ann,  you  have  your  jewel," 
laughed  Naomi. 

"And  I  shall  never  ask  for  a  bet- 
ter as  long  as  I  live,"  retorted  Ann 
with  shining  eyes. 


HONOR  ROLL  FOR  JUNE 


ROOM  No.  1 
— A— 
William   Barkley,   Bernie    Lassiter, 
and  Larry  Nelson. 

— B— 
Wayne     Coble,     Herman     Kizziah, 
Sidney    Lcgan,    Belmont    Flyn,    Sam 
Little,     Winfred     Luck,     and     Ralph 
Martin. 

ROOM  No.  3 
— A— 
David  Brown,    Mack    Broom,    Sam 
Wilson,      Woodrow       Spruill,       Jesse 
Whitmon,  and  Loyd  Long. 
— B— 
Chas.    Dagenhart,    Frank    Brittian, 
Lawrence   Thompson,    Frank   Horton, 
Harvard     Winn,     Leo     Nodine,     and 
Ed  Ashe  Clark. 

ROOM  No.  4 
—A— 
Linwood  Butler,  Starling  Crews, 
Ralph  Cross,  Curtis  Holshouser, 
Woodrow  Murray,  G.  W.  Goodman, 
Thurman  Lockamy,  Gordon  Parker, 
B.  B.  Shephard,  Ralph  Barbour, 
Thos.  Barnett,  Joe  Boone,  Andrew 
Farrell,  Clarence  Ferguson,  James 
Helms,  Fred  McCurry,  David  Rhyne, 


John  West,  and  Lloyd  Wrenn. 
— B-^ 
Kester  Sutphin,  Edward  Hayes, 
Haywood  Journigan,  Billie  Justice, 
Bill  Maynard,  Bill  Pennell,  Elbert 
Price,  B.  T.  Ransome,  Charles  Smith, 
and  James  Wall. 

ROOM  No.  5 
— A— 
Raymond  Fink,  John  Kelly,  Everett 
Lassiter,  Eddie  Lockamy,  Tommy 
McCausley,  Wilbur  Oquinn,  Kenneth 
Shoemaker,  Melvin  Solman,  and  Wil- 
me'r  Shoaf. 

— B— 
Lewis      Crabtree,      William      Mills, 
Bobbie     Poole,     Robert     Taylor,     and 
Willis  Mize. 

ROOM  No.  6 
— A— 
Weldon  Campbell,  Frank  Stanley, 
Morris  Stanley,  Guy  Emerson,  Alton 
Morgan,  Charles  Mounce,  Charles 
Smith,  Elzie  Carpenter,  William  Bar- 
ber, Harrison  Call,  Wesley  Hancock, 
J.  H.  Evans,  Beaufort  Huyler,  Bre- 
vard Hall,  Carl  Everett,  and  Walter 
Beaver. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


For  the  first  time  this  season  a 
generous  supply  of  "roasting  ears" 
of  corn  was  issued  to  the  cottages, 
making  a  very  enjoyable  addition  to 
the  menu. 


The  roofing  contractors  are  expect- 
ed to  start  putting  the  roof  on  he 
new  Trades  Building.  This  is  to  be 
a  fireproof  roof,  consisting  of  con- 
crete and  slate. 


For  the  past  few  days  the  boys  on 
the  barn  force  have  been  mowing  al- 
falfa hay,  the  second  cutting  of  the 
season.  We  have  about  twenty  acres 
in  alfalfa  and  our  farm  manager 
reports  an  excellent  yield  this  year. 


Our  Irish  potato  crop  is  unusually 
good  this  year.  A  goodly  quantity 
has  already  been  dug  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  a  thousand  or  more  bu- 
shels of  fine  potatoes  will  be  gather- 
ed this  season. 


Owing  to  recent  rains  the  roads 
and  driveways  over  the  campus  were 
badly  washed,  and  for  the  past  few 
days  some  of  the  outside  forces  have 
been  hauling  gravel  and  making  the 
necessary  repairs. 


conducted  the  service  in  our  audi- 
torium last  Sunday  afternoon.  In 
his  talk  to  the  boys  he  gave  them 
many  interesting  facts  concerning 
the  life  of  the  average  Christian 
minister,  and  what  they  could  expect 
should  any  of  them  decide  to  enter 
the  ministry. 


When  we  assembled  near  the  Can- 
non Memorial  Building  last  Monday, 
the  Fourth  of  July,  Supt.  Boger 
announced  a  half  holiday.  Part  of 
the  afternoon's  entertainment  was 
the  seining  of  our  small  lake.  Mr. 
Tom  Query,  of  Harrisburg,  a  very 
enthusiastic  fisherman,  and  one  who 
likes  to  see  our  boys  have  a  good 
time,  kindly  furnished  the  net  for 
this  occasion,  and  directed  the  sein- 
ing process.  He  was  ably  assisted  by 
a  number  of  officers  and  larger  boys. 
The  rest  of  our  family  of  nearly  six 
hundred  watched  the  proceedings 
from  the  bank,  which  they  thorough- 
ly enjoyed.  The  result  of  the  sein- 
ing was  sixty  carp  and  a  number  of 
perch  and  trout.  The  latter  were 
thrown  back  in  and  the  carp  issued 
to  the  cottages  where  they  were 
served  to  the  boys.  As  the  result  of 
this  fishing  and  swimming  party  we 
notice  quite  a  number  of  blistered 
arms  and  faces,  but  who  cares  about 
a  little  sunburn  when  one  has  a 
chance  to  plunge  in  the  water  dur- 
ing such  hot  weather  as  we  have  had 
for  some  time  past? 


Last      Saturday's      game      between 

Rev.    Paul    Hardin,    Jr.,    pastor    of      Hartseil      Mill      and      the      Training 

Forest   Hill   M.    E.    Church,   Concord,      School   resulted   in   a   victory  for  the 
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latter  by  the  score  of  13  to  10  .It 
was  a  hard-hitting  contest  the  visi- 
tors getting  nine  hits,  including  a 
double  and  three  triples,  and  the 
school  boys  pounding  out  eleven,  two 
of  them  going  for  three  bases.  Both 
pitchers,  Lefler  for  the  visitors  and 
Lisk  for  the  locals,  exhibited  some 
good  pitching,  the  former  fanning 
nine  batters  while  the  latter  caused 
ten  batters  to  expire  via  the  strike- 
out route.  But  for  a  number  of 
costly  errors  on  both  sides  the  score 
would  have  been  much  closer.  Isen- 
hour  led  the  Hartsell  boys  at  bat, 
getting  two  triples  and  a  single, 
while  Poole  headed  the  local  attack, 
getting  four  singles  out  of  five  times 
at  bat. 


As  has  been  the  custom  for  sev- 
eral years  past,  the  Flowe's  Store 
team  furnished  the  opposition  for  the 
local  ball  tossers  on  the  Fourth  of 
July,  and  after  battling  for  ten  in- 
nings the  score  was  tied  at  eight  all. 
Due  the  lateness  in  starting  the 
game,  being  delayed  by  rain  in  the 
ninth,  and  considerable  wrangling 
with  the  umpires,  it  was  necessary 
to  call  the  game  at  the  end  of  the 
tenth   frame,   in   order  to   enable   the 


boys  to  get  to  their  cottages  for  the 
evening  meal,  then  nearly  a  half 
hour  late.  "Bill"  Best,  hurling  for 
Flowe's,  while  touched  for  ten  hits, 
struch  out  eleven  iuatcers.  Andrews, 
pitching  for  the  school  boys,  allow- 
ed thirteen  hits  and  fanned  four. 
The  visitors  scored  twice  in  the  first 
on  three  singles  and  a  passed  ball. 
In  their  half  of  the  same  infiing  the 
local  lads  marked  up  two  runs  as 
Fowler  was  hit  by  a  pitched  ball  and 
Brown  and  Poole  rapped  out  succes- 
sive singles.  Flowe's  scored  two 
more  in  the  third  on  a  base  on  balls 
and  doubles  by  Riser  and  Hinson. 
In  this  Inning  the  school  registered 
another  when  Brown  walloped  one  of 
Bost's  fast  ones  far  over  the  cedar 
trees  beyond  the  left  field  embank- 
ment. The  visitors  scored  four  more 
in  the  fourth,  bringing  their  total  to 
eight,  on  an  error,  three  singles  and 
a  fielder's  choice.  The  school  added 
three  in  the  sixth  on  a  base  on  balls 
and  three  errors.  There  was  no  more 
scoring  on  either  side  until  the 
ninth  when  our  boys  put  two  runs 
over,  tying  the  score,  as  Murray  and 
Fowler  singled  and  Poole  connected 
for  a  triple,  his  fourth  hit  of  the  af- 
ternoon. For  reasons  already  stat- 
ed, the  game  was  called  at  the  end 
of  the  tenth  inning. 


Old  Colored  Mammy:     "Ah  wants  a  ticket  fo'  Florence." 
Ticket  Agent  (after  ten  minutes  of  wearying  thumbing  over 
railroad  guides)  :     "Where  is  Florence,  madam?" 

Old  Colored  Mammy:     "Settin'  over  dar  on  cle  bench,  suh." 

— Current  School  Topics. 


REDUCED  ROUND  TRIP  FARES        1 

FOR  SHORT  TRIPS 

! 

33  1-3  per  cent  Reduction  in  Travel      j 
Expense 

Round  trip  tickets,  sold  daily  between  stations  distance 
120  miles  or  less limit  2  days 

25  per  cent  Reduction  in  Travel  Ex- 
pense 1 

I  Bound  trip  tickets,  sold  daily  between  stations  distance  i 

150  miles  or  less limit  6  days.  I 

I 

Good  in  Coaches,  Parlor  and  Sleeping  Cars  | 

_  I 

i 
I 

Between  any  two  stations  on  Southern  Railway  System  for 
period  of  six  months. 
j  Good  for  individual  purchaser  and  between  stations  distance 

j  200  miles  or  less.  ! 

s  Per  mile  » 

The  10-trip  ticket 2  l-2c  I 

j  The  20-trip  ticket 2c 

The  30-trip  ticket l-8c 

3 

Good  in  Coaches  Only 


—  MULTIPLE  TRIP  — 

Newest  and  most  economical  ticket  ever  offered. 


Ask  Ticket  Agents 
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It  takes  a  little  courage 

And  a  little  self  control 
And  some  grim  determination 

If  you  want  to  reach  the  goal. 
It  takes  a  deal  of  striving 

And  a  firm  and  stern-set  chin, 
No  matter  what  the  battle 

If  you're  really  out  to  win! 

— Selected. 
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PRACTICAL  EDUCATION 

An  intelligent  contribution  to  the  current  discussion  regarding  what  is  de- 
sirable in  the  way  of  present-day  education  was  made  by  Dr.  John  J.  Tigert, 
president  of  the  University  of  Florida,  who  declared  that  the  true  purpose 
of  education  is  to  fit  the  citizen  to  serve  as  well  as  to  live. 

He  draws  attention  to  two  schools  of  current  thought,  one  of  which  would 
stress  cultural  education,  while  the  other  would  place  chief  emphasis  upon 
vocational  training.  He  admits  the  validity  of  both,  but  he  would  not  go 
to  the  extremes  sought  by  the  advocates  of  either.  He  favors  a  balanced 
program,  of  education,  with  sufficient  flexibility  to  meet  the  needs  of  each 
individual. 

While  not  minimizing  the  value  of  cultural  studies  and  their  absolute  nec- 
essity for  those  who  vjould  enter  the  learned  professions,  Dr.  Tigert  points 
out  that  "one  can  not  live  by  culture  alone;  this  is  especially  true  of  the  great 
mass  of  our  citizens  who  involve  the  use  of  their  hands.'' 

Practical  education  should  be  planned  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the 
individual  in  preparation  for  his  life's  work.  At  present  too  much  time  is 
given  to  preparing  for  college  entrance  examinations  which  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  public  school  students  will  ever  have  the  opportunity  to  take.  The 
needs  of  those  who  must  quit  school  at  the  end  of  grammar  or  high  schpol 
course  should  have  more  consideration. — Mooresville  Enterprise. 


BOARD  MEETING 

The  mid-summer  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Jack- 
son Training  School,  held  on  July  7th,  was  splendidly  attended, 
the  following  members  being  present: 

Chairman  L.  T.  Hartsell,  Messrs  D.  B.  Coltrane,  J.  E.  Latham; 
Mesdames  I.  W.  Faison,  Cameron  Morrison,  R.  0.  Everitt,.  and  Miss 
Easdale  Shaw. 

The  activities  of  the  school  as  reported  by  Superintendent  C.  E. 
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Boger  were  received  and  favorably  accepted.  The  school  officials 
and  board  members  appreciate  these  quarterly  meetings.  By  this 
means  the  members  of  the  board  become  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  needs  of  the  boys  and  management  of  the  school,  there- 
by creating  a  greater  bond  of  sympathy  for  work  of  this  institu- 
tion. The  average  enrollment  of  the  Jackson  Training  School  was 
478 — a  large  crowd  of  youths  engaging  the  attention  of  the  board 
of  Trustees.  On  June  30th  there  were  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  boys  at  the  school. 

LOYALTY  TO  OLD  FRIENDS 

Loyalty  is  one  of  the  finest  virtues  of  humanity.  It  is  a  grace 
that  adds  to  the  attractiveness  of  any  personality.  We  love  a 
staunch  friend,  tried  and  true,  both  under  favorable  and  unfavor- 
able circumstances. 

The  Democratic  nominee,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  for  the  high 
office  of  President,  asked  his  friend  John  E.  Mack,  of  Poughkeep- 
sie,  N.  Y.,  a  man  unknown  to  political  fame  beyond  the  bounds  of 
his  home  city,  to  put  his  name  before  the  Democratic  convention  at 
Chicago.  John  E.  Mack  started  Governor  Roosevelt  over  twenty 
years  ago  on  a  notable  career  by  nominating  him  for  State  Senator. 

The  story  is  this  in  a  nut  shell.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  did  not 
forget  old  friends,  or  try  to  submerge  them  during  the  ascendency 
of  his  political  career,  but.  on  the  other  hand,  he  added  glory  to 
his  career  by  asking  his  friend  of  former  days  to  present  his  name 
to  the  convention. 

Mr.  Mack's  speech  was  not  one  of  brilliant  oratory,  but  in  a  clear 
and  convincing  manner,  told  the  life  story  of  Roosevelt,  showing 
he  was  the  man  of  the  hour. 

After  listening  over  the  radio  to  his  friend,  Governor  Roosevelt 
wired  him :  "My  affectionate  thanks  to  you,  my  old  friend,  for 
that  fine  speech.  No  matter  what  the  result  today,  you  and  I  will 
always  go  on  together." 

A  sentiment  of  this  kind  shows  the  finest  and  strongest  type  of 
manhood. 
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CABARRUS  DISTRICT  FAIR 

The  managers  of  the  Cabarrus  District  Fair  have  already  mailed 
out  attractively  arranged  catalogs.  The  dates  of  the  fair  are 
October  11-15.  The  George  Washington  Bicentennial  Celebration 
will  be  an  added  attraction.  The  news  paper  comments  are  "that 
the  catalog  is  unique,  containing  no  advertising  except  publicity 
for  the  fair.  The  catalog  is  in  two  colors,  making  it  one  of  the 
most  attractive  ever  sent  out.  The  high  quality  is  typical  of 
the  taste  of  the  management."  The  Cabarrus  District  Fair  has  the 
distinctive  honor  of  having  Miss  Mary  Cannon,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Cannon,  as  its  president.  Miss  Can- 
non is  the  youngest  official  that  has  ever  been  elected  to  such  an 
important  post.  The  tenth  annual  fair  promises  to  attract  as  large 
a  crowd  as  usual  despite  the  cry  of  depression.  Mr.  J.  F.  Cannon, 
vice-president,  and  Dr.  T.  N.  Spencer,  secretary  and  treasurer,  will 
not  leave  a  stone  unturned  to  make  the  1932  Cabarrus  Fair  mea- 
sure up  to  the  expectations  of  the  large  crowds  that  attend  an- 
nually. 

********** 

GRATITUDE 

Gratitude  is  a  soil  on  which  joy  thrives  to  its  fullest  fruition. 
It  is  generally  conceded  that  a  single  grateful  thought  towards 
heaven  is  the  most  perfect  prayer.  There  is  no  music  below  the 
skies  God  is  so  pleased  with  as  the  thanksgiving  songs  of  relieved 
widows  and  supported  orphans;  of  rejoicing,  comforted,  and  thank- 
ful persons.  Gratitude  is  the  fairest  flower  that  blossoms  in  the 
soul.  There  is  none  more  fragrant.  The  most  perfect  way  is  to 
give  thanks  in  all  things.  Every  furrow  in  the  book  of  Psalms  is 
sown  with  the  seed  of  thanksgiving.  Did  you  ever  think  of  the 
reason  why  the  Psalms  of  David  are  so  beloved  and  have  come, 
like  winged  angels,  across  the  span  of  ages,  and  why  they  make 
the  keynote  of  grateful  piety  in  every  Christian's  soul,  wherever 
he  may  be?  Because  they  are  so  full  of  gratitude.  "Oh.  that 
men  would  praise  the  Lord  for  His  goodness  and  for  His  wonderful 
works  to  the  children  of  men." 
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Nothing  tenders  the  heart,  and  opens  the  gushing  fountain  of 
love,  more  than  the  exercise  of  gratitude.  In  this  fast-rushing 
age,  with  its  spirit  of  greed  and  unholy  ambitions  for  wealth,  so- 
cial positions,  and  other  perplexities,  it  seems  that  in  every  walk 
of  life  people  have  apparently  forgotten  past  favors,  and  the  bless- 
ings they  are  receiving,  and  thereby  destroying  the  sweet  confi- 
dences once  held  by  their  friends  and  neighbors,,  and  the  slogan 
seems  to  be,  "I  swim  at  the  expense  of  pushing  another  down." 
The  world  needs  a  revival  on  gratitude. 

Gratitude  is  justly  said  to  be  the  mother  of  most  virtues,  be- 
cause that  from  this  one  fountain  so  many  rivulets  arise;  as  that 
of  reverence  unto  parents,  friendship  towards  our  fellow,  love  to 
our  country,  and  obedience  to  God,  and  to  the  laws  of  the  land  and 
those  in  authority  over  us.  The  ungrateful  are  everywhere  hated, 
being  under  a  suspicion  of  every  vice ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  grate- 
ful persons  are  in  the  estimation  of  all  men,  having  by  their  grati- 
tude put  in  a  kind  security  that  they  are  not  without  a  measure  of 
every  other  virtue. 

Let  us,  every  one,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest,  set  our  deeds 
to  the  music  of  a  grateful  heart,  and  seek  to  round  our  lives  into 
a  hymn — the  melody  of  which  will  be  recognized  by  all  who  come 
in  contact  with  us,  and  the  power  of  which  shall  not  be  evanes- 
cent, like  the  voice  of  the  singer,  but  perennial,  like  the  music  of 
the  spheres. 


KIND  WORDS  HELP 

'Tis  the  nice  little  things  of  life,  such  as  kind  words,  a  pleasant 
smile  or  a  cordial  hand  shake  that  give  courage,  especially  so, 
when  the  burdens  of  life  bear  more  heavily  with  the  fast  approach 
of  years.  The  burdens  are  heavier  because  of  less  physical  re- 
serve, so  a  little  lift  while  on  life's  highway  is  a  wonderful  impe- 
tus to  all  classes  of  mankind.  This  office,  the  print  shop,  because 
of  its  inadequate  equipment  has  had  a  hard  time  to  measure  up  to 
the  expectations  of  the  general  public.  But,  when  appreciative 
letters  come  from  representative  citizenship  we  simply  forget  all 
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of  the  discouraging  perplexities  and  take  on  new  life  with  a 
greater  hope. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  Trades  Building,  a  magnificent  do- 
nation, dropped  from  the  clear  skies,  unexpected  and  unsolicited, 
there  is  hope  an  adequate  equipment  for  the  print  shop  will  come 
from  some  generous  spirit,  making  the  school  more  complete  in 
its  vocational  training  as  well  as  a  wonderful  acquisition  to  the 
state  in  training  useful  citizenship.  This  is  our  goal  by  the 
time  we  move  in  the  new  building, — doubtless  it  will  be  complet- 
ed very  soon. 

Our  little  magazine,  the  Uplift,  printed  by  the  boys  of  the 
school  reaches  many  of  our  outstanding  citizens  and  an  occasion- 
al appreciative  letter  reaches  this  office.  They  are  so  highly 
prized  we  feel  constrained  at  different  times  to  acknowledge  the 
same  editorially.  This  one  comes  from  Dr.  H.  A.  Royster,  Ra- 
leigh, who  is  acquainted  with  the  early  struggles  of  the  school, 
once  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  We  thank  you  Dr. 
Royster  for  these  kind  words: 

Dear  Mr.  Boger: 

What  a  splendid  little  paper  you  are  making  of  the  The  Uplift! 
I  keep  it  on  my  office  table  and  it  is  read  by  many  waiting  patients, — 
congratulations, 

Sincerely, 

H.  A.  Royster. 

A  number  of  the  leaders  of  the  people  tell  us  that  depression  is 
a  good  thing  for  the  country,  and  has  its  benefits.  It  may  be,  but 
we  are  not  able  to  see  it  that  way.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the  coun- 
try may  be  benefited  to  death.  Give  us  less  depression  and  ag- 
gression, and  more  accession  and  progression. 


C>.-ir& 
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TOO  MANY  LAWS 

(Reidsville  Review) 


Investigation  by  experts  has  not 
been  necessary  to  prove  to  every- 
body that  laws  and  more  laws  do  not 
check  crime  or  lawlessness  that  is 
not  exactly  criminal  in  intent  and 
purpose,  but  that  is  due,  in  a  very 
large  measure,  to  the  multiplicity  of 
laws. 

Many  people  violate  laws  they  do 
not  know  exist.  Others  violate  laws 
of  which  they  know  full  well,  but 
which  they  do  not  respect  and,  there- 
fore, feel  they  are  justified  in  violat- 
ing. Whatever  the  conditions  under 
which  laws  are  broken  every  day 
and  night,  more  and  more  laws  are 
being  enacted  and  scarcely  any  re- 
pealed. Law  violations  of  every 
character  are  more  numerous  now 
than  in  any  time  in  the  past.  The 
increase  in  population  has  not  been 
as  rapid  as  the  increase  in  crime. 

Laws  at  the  rate  of  1,500  a  year 
are  being  enacted.     And  lawlessness 


steadily  keeps  pace  with  the  law- 
makers. 

It  is  estimated  that  since  the  adop- 
tion of  the  constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  the  laws  passed  in  this 
country  have  exceeded  in  number 
the  total  of  all  laws  enacted  for  the 
government  of  mankind  from  the 
time  of  Adam  to  the  inauguration  of 
George  Washington.  Whether  the 
calculator  believed  he  was  stating  a 
fact  or  merely  resorted  to  hyperbole, 
the  comparison  admirably  describes 
what  seems  to  be  a  mania  among 
legislators. 

If  laws  had  the  power  they  are 
supposed  to  have,  with  the  very 
great  number  on  the  statute  books 
there  ought  to  be  scarcely  any 
crime  in  the  United  States.  The 
fact  is,  however,  this  country  has 
the  unenviable  reputation  of  being 
the  most  lawless  nation  in  the  civil- 
ized world. 


"Oh!  be  not  the  first  to  discover, 

A  flaw  in  the  fame  of  a  friend; 

A  fault  in  the  faith  of  a  brother 

Whose  heart  may  be  true  to  the  end ; 

For  we  none  of  us  know  one  another ; 

And  oft  into  error  may  fall, 

So  let  us  speak  well  of  each  other, 

And  when  we  can't,  let  us  not  speak  at  all." 


— Selected. 
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THE  MAYOS  AND  ALCOHOL 

(Smithfield  Herald) 


There  are  no  surgeons  in  the 
world  who  rank  higher  than  Dr.  Wil- 
liam and  Dr.  Charles  Mayo,  of  Ro- 
chester, Minn.  They  are  not  only 
skilled  surgeons.  They  are  great 
men.  Can  a  man  be  a  great  sur- 
geon, leading  his  profession,  for 
many  years,  without  large  elements 
of  all  round  greatness? 

A  correspondent  of  the  Springfield 
Republican  says  that  a  woman  told 
her  that  she  had  been  "served  cock- 
tails in  the  homes  of  the  Doctors 
Mayo"  and  that  they  believe  in  the 
use  of  alcohol  in  their  practice.  She 
wrote  to  Dr.  William  J.  Mayo,  and 
asked  if  he  would  be  willing  to  state 
his  attitude  and  that  of  his  brother 
regarding  the  necessity  of  using  al- 
cohol as  a  medicine.  In  his  reply 
Dr.  Mayo  said: 

As  for  the  report  you  mention, 
speaking  for  myself,  I  have  never 
used  whiskey  nor  brandy  in  my  life. 


Before  the  prohibition  act  was  pass- 
ed we  sometimes  served  in  my  house 
claret  wine  and  beer.  Since  the  act 
was  passed  we  have  occasionally 
served  near  beer  but  never  true  beer, 
wine,  cocktails  nor  any  other  type 
of  alcoholic  drink. 

I  have  never  found  it  necessary  to 
use  alcohol  for  medicine,  except  in 
the  cases  of  surgical  patients  who 
have  long  been  accustomed  to  its 
use.  For  such  patients  I  have  not 
found  it  wise  to  change  their  habit 
abruptly  immediately  before  surgi- 
cal operation. 

My  brother  is  away,  having  at- 
tended the  meeting  of  the  American 
Surgical  Association,  of  which  he  is 
president,  so  I  cannot  refer  your  in- 
quiry to  him,  but  in  essentials  I 
know  that  his  opinion  on  the  subject 
agrees  with  mine. 

There  is  no  higher  authority  in 
the   medical   world. 


My  greatest  loss — To  lose  my  soul. 
My  greatest  gain — Christ  my  Saviour. 
My  greatest  object — To  glorify  God. 
My  greatest  pride — A  crown  of  glory. 
My  greatest  work — To  win  souls  for  Christ. 
My  greatest  joy — The  joy  of  God's  salvation. 
My  greatest  inheritance — Heaven  and  its  glories. 
My  greatest  victory — Over  death  through  Christ. 
My  greatest  neglect — To  neglect  so  great  salvation. 
My  greatest  crime — To  reject  Christ,  my  only  Saviour. 
My  greatest  privilege — Power  to  become  a  Son  of  God. 
My  greatest  bargain — The  loss  of  all  things  to  win  Christ. 
My  greatest  profit — Godliness  in  this  life  and  that  to  come. 
My  greatest  peace — That  peace  that  passeth  understanding. 
My  greatest  knowledge — To  know  God  and  Jesus  Christ  whom 
He  hath  sent. 

— Selected. 
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STAMPS  85  YEARS  OLD 


(Reidsville  Review) 


It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known 
that  United  States  postage  stamps 
have  been  in  use  only  85  yealrs,  but 
such  is  the  case.  The  first  issue  of 
United  States  stamps  consisted  of 
only  two  denominations,  the  5-cent 
used  on  half-ounce  letters  going  300 
miles  or  less,  and  the  10-cent  for  let- 
ters going  a  distance  exceeding  300 
miles. 

The  5-cent  stamp  bore  the  por- 
trait of  Benjamin  Franklin,  our  first 
postmaster;  the  10-cent  stamp  bore 
the  portrait  of  Washington,  and 
were  first  issued  in  1837,  although 
a  few  postmasters  had  issued  some 
stamps  at  their  own  expense  foT 
about  two  years  previously.  The 
very    first    adhesive    postage    stamps 


to  be  issued  by  any  government  were 
introduced  in  England  in  1840,  the 
example  being  quickly  followed  by 
other  nations. 

The  first  issue  of  postage  stamps 
in  1837  would  seem  very  insignifi- 
cant in  volume  compared  with  the 
tremendous  output  of  the  present 
year,  which  is  estimated  to  be  not 
less  than  18  billion,  requiring  1,000 
tons  of  paper,  575  tons  of  gum  and 
500  tons  of  ink.  Placed  end  to  end 
this  one  year's  supply  would  reach 
ajround  the  earth  at  the  equator  ten 
times. 

But  no  one  has  figured  out  how 
much  energy  and  moisture  it  will 
take  to  stick  them  where  they  will 
perform  their  duty. 


NO  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  RAILROADS 

Crippled  as  the  railroads  have  become  through  effects  of 
competing  forms  of  transportation,  depression,  and  other  fac- 
tors, there  is  not  immediately  in  sight  anything  that  can  take 
the  place  of  the  railroads. 

We  have  paved  highways,  buses,  trucks,  private  automo- 
biles, and  airplanes.  But  while  these  whittle  awav  revenues 
and  business  from  the  railroads,  this  country  could  not  get 
along  without  the  rails.  There  is  nothing  yet  to  supercede 
them  in  handling  heavy  shipments,  over  long  hauls,  and  noth- 
ing that  can  provide  the  dependable,  everyday,  year-round 
service,  afforded  by  our  railroads. 

Eventually  the  government  may  take  over  the  railroads. 
This  is  more  likely  to  happen  unless  the  state  and  national 
government  provide  effective  regulation  of  highway  trans- 
port and  liberalize  the  regulation  of  railroads  until  the  two 
are  on  a  comparable  basis. 

As  matters  now  stand  the  odds  are  all  against  the  rails,  and 
the  competitive  forms  of  transportation  are  racing  ahead  with 
tax  and  regulatory  advantages. — Asheville  Advocate. 
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ANOTHER  DUKE  HOSPITAL 

(Charlotte  Observer) 

This  week  is  to  witness  the  for-  new  hospitals  that  is  being  formed  in 
mal  dedication  and  opening  of  the  the  Carolinas  through  the  fostering 
new  hospital  at  Asheboro  made  pos-  help  of  the  Duke  money."  Cases  like 
sible  by  the  co-operation  of  the  peo-  that  in  Randolph.  The  High  Point 
pie  of  Randolph  county  and  the  daily  reminds  its  readers,  "empha- 
Dube  Foundation,  we  are  reminded  size  the  importance  of  the  Duke 
by  the  High  Point  Enterprise.  A  Foundation.  Without  some  such 
new  building  well  equipped  for  ser-  source  of  funds,  there  could  be  no  ad- 
vice of  a  large  community  has  been  vancement  of  hospitalization  in  this 
provided  at  a  cost  of  $130,000.  Built  part  of  the  country  now.  The  ap- 
in  depression  times,  of  course  good  propriation  of  large  sums  from  the 
value  has  been  obtained  for  the  mon-  foundation  is  the  needed  encourage- 
ey  and  a  plant  is  made  ready  for  ment  to  localities  to  measure  up  with 
service  that  doubtless  would  have  their  share  in  the  co-operation  ef- 
cost  considerably  more  in  periods  of  forts.  The  people  of  Randolph  have 
higher  prices  for  materials,  labor  and  provided  a  substantial  part  of  the 
equipment.  fund  necessary  in  this  case,  and  the 

As  The   Enterprise  correctly  views  result    is    a     fine     plant,    practically 

it,  the  hospital  must  be  regarded  "as  ready  for  its  formal  dedication." 
an   important  unit    in    the    chain   of 


The  aged  ex-Senator  Simmons  is  reported  to  be  a  bank- 
rupt. He  has  been  unable  to  meet  the  demands  of  his  credi- 
tors. Owing  to  heavy  losses  three  of  his  large  farms  have 
been  sold  under  mortgages.  His  liabilities  have  been  placed 
at  approximately  $134,000  and  his  assets  at  $110,000.  He  was 
for  30  years  a  senator  of  the  United  States.  He  drew  more 
than  $250,000  in  salary  in  addition  to  other  emoluments  and 
the  fact  that  he  is  now  broke  speaks  volumes  for  his  character. 
His  hands  are  clean  and  he  retires  from  politics  an  honest  man. 

Mr.  Simmons  will  have  the  sympathetic  understanding  of 
thousands  of  his  friends  in  North  Carolina  since  his  financial 
reverses  have  come.  He  has  not  whined  or  complained  be- 
cause of  his  troubles.  Much  of  his  misfortune  has  come  from 
the  confidence  he  had  in  others  who  failed  to  pay  him  what 
they  owed  him,  and  much  of  it  comes  from  the  terrific  slump 
in  land  value.  He  put  a  great  deal  of  his  surplus  money  in 
farm  lands  as  the  safest  and  most  reliable  security  for  his 
old  age.  A  few  years  ago  one  of  his  farms  would  have  brought 
money  enough  to  wipe  out  his  indebtedness.  Now  all  his  lands 
must  go.  But  he  has  given  the  state  good  service  and  he 
does  not  complain  that  in  his  old  age  he  is  left  without  a 
home. — Charity  and  Children. 
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PROFANITY 

By  E.  H.  Chapin 


"Immodest  words    admit    of    no 
defense, 

For  want  of  decency  is  want  of 
sense." 

— Earl   of  Roscommoon. 

Many  a  young  man  with  a  heart 
of  gold  spoils  his  chances  cf  success 
by  indulging  in  the  unmanly  and 
senseless  vice  of  using  profane  lang- 
uage. 

Profaneness  is  a  low,  groveling 
vice.  He  who  indulges  in  it  is  no 
gentleman.  I  cax^e  not  what  his 
stamp  may  be  in  society — I  care  not 
what  clothes  he  wears,  or  what  cul- 
ture he  boasts — despite  all  his  re- 
finement, the  light  and  habitual  hab- 
it of  taking  God's  name  in"  vain  be- 
trays a  coarse  nature  and  a  brutal 
will. 

Profaneness  is  an  unmanly  and 
silly  vice.  It  certainly  is  not  a 
grace  in  conversation;  and  it  adds 
no  strength  to  it.  There  is  no  or- 
ganic symmetry  in  the  narrative 
which  is  filled  with  oaths;  and  the 
blasphemy  which  bolsters  an  opin- 
ion does  not  make  it  any  more  cor- 
rect. Nay,  the  use  of  profane  oaths 
augurs  a  limited  range  of  ideas,  and 
a  consciousness  of  being  on  the 
Wrong  skle,  and  if  we  can  find  no 
other  phrases  through  which  to  vent 
our  choking  passion,  we  had  better 
repress  that  passion. 


Profaneness  is  a  mean  vice.  It  in- 
dicates the  grossest  ingratitude.  Ac- 
cording to  general  estimation,  he 
who  repays  kindness  with  contume- 
ly, he  who  abuses  his  friend  and 
benefactor,  is  deemed  pitiful  and 
wretched.  And  yet,  O,  profane  one, 
whose  name  is  it  you  handle  so  light- 
ly? It  is  that  of  your  best  benefac- 
tor. You,  whose  blood  would  boil  to 
hear  the  venerable  names  of  your 
earthly  parents  hurled  about  in 
scoffs  and  jests,  abuse,  without  com- 
punction and  without  thought,  the 
name   of   your   heavenly    Father. 

Profaneness  is  an  awful  vice. 
Once  more,  I  ask,  whose  name  is  it 
you  so  lightly  use?  That  holy  name 
of  God. 

Have  you  ever  pondered  its  mean- 
ing? Have  you  ever  thought  what 
it  is  that  you  mingle  thus  with  your 
passion  and  your  wit?  It  is  the 
name  of  Him  whom  the  angels  wor- 
ship, whom  the  heaven  of  heavens 
cannot  contain. 

Profane  young  man,  though  habit 
be  ever  stringent  with  you,  when 
the  word  of  mockery  and  blasphemy 
is  about  to  leap  from  your  lips, 
think  of  these  considerations,  think 
of  Gcd  and,  instead  of  that  wicked 
oath,  cry  out  in  reverent  prayer — 
"Hallowed   be   Thy  Name." 


What  a  world  of  gossip  would  be  prevented  if  it  were  only- 
remembered  that  a  person  who  tells  you  of  the  faults  of  oth- 
ers intends  to  tell  others  of  your  faults. — Aristotle. 
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THE  TREE  OF  A  THOUSAND  GIFTS 

By  Ernest  Harold  Barbour 


One  always  thinks  of  a  gift  tree 
as  something  like  the  one  we  use  at 
Christmas  time,  full  of  lights  and 
covered  with  tinsel,  upon  which  hang 
the  family  presents.  But  the  real 
gift-tree  of  mankind  is  the  oil  palm 
of  West  Africa.  From  this  one  tree 
come  more  presents  for  humanity 
than  from  any  other  one  thing  in  na- 
ture, and  there  is  no  part  of  it  that 
cannot  be  used. 

From  the  trunk  the  native  cuts 
the  planks  that  he  uses  to  build  his 
hut  and  he  uses  the  great  leaves  to 
roof  it  after  it  is  built.  He  makes 
his  boats  from  the  trunk  also,  and 
the  fibre  of  the  tree  he  twists  into 
the  ropes  he  needs  for  cords.  The  same 
fibre  makes  his  baskets,  his  loin 
cloth,  his  brushes  and  his  fishing 
net.  The  wood  furnishes  him  with 
material  for  torches  and  for  his 
queer   musical   instruments. 

From  the  shell  of  the  fruit  he 
gets  an  oil  which  he  burns  for  light 
and  fuel,  and  he  also  uses  it  for 
butter  and  for  fat  for  his  cooking. 
From  the  sap  of  the  tree  he  makes 
a  sugar  cf  such  high  food  value  that 
a  few  handsful  will  make  a  day's 
meal  for  a  native  doing  heavy  work. 
He  uses  the  same  oil  for  bathing  in- 
stead of  soap,  and  if  you  have  never 
had  a  palm  oil  bath  you  do  not  know 
what  cleanliness  they  give  you.  The 
method  is  as  follows:  The  palm  oil 
is  smeared  thickly  upon  the  head  and 
body  and  allowed  to  soak  in  for  an 
hour.  Then  a  wash  is  made  from  the 
leaves  of  another  tropical  tree  and 
the  bather  thoroughly  drenched  with 
it.  The  combination  of  the  palm 
oil  and  the  wash  make  a  lather  such 


as  no  soap  made  could  give.  After 
a  vigorous  lathering  the  bather 
washes  in  clean  water,  and  finds  his 
skin  has  all  the  velvety  texture  of  a 
baby's. 

When  the  fruit  is  young,  it  has  a 
most  refreshing  beverage  concealed 
within  its  hard  shell  that  tastes  al- 
most like  ginger  ale  without  the 
high  carbonic  content.  It  is  always 
as  cold  as  though  just  from  a  refrig- 
erator. As  the  fruit  ages  this  so- 
called  'milk'  dries  up,  and  the  kernel 
becomes  oily.  When  the  oil  has  been 
extracted  the  native  uses  the  broken 
shell  to  feed  his  fire.  From  the  sap 
of  the  palm  is  made  a  strong  alcho- 
lic  liquor  called  arrack,  and  this  is 
one  of  the  few  known  remedies  for 
the  bites  of  the  poisonous  snakes 
which  abound  in  West  Africa.  And 
lastly,  the  tender,  topmost  shoots  of 
the  tree  make  the  famous  palm  sal- 
ad, than  which  there  is  nothing  more 
delicious. 

And  so,  the  oil  palm  gives  the  na- 
tive his  house,  his  boat,  his  kitchen 
utensils,  his  fish  net,  his  soap,  his 
sugar,  his  butter,  his  lamp  oil,  his 
ropes,  his  musical  instruments,  his 
brushes,  his  ginger  ale,  his  medicine 
and  his  salad.  It  does  more  than 
this,  for  it  gives  him  what  cash  he 
needs.  The  fruit  is  used  in  enor- 
mous quantities  by  the  makers  of 
nut-foods,  the  palm-oil,  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  soap  and  oil  from 
the  kernel  is  the  principal  ingredient 
in  our  well  known  butter  substitute, 
margerine.  The  natives  collects  these 
thing-s  and  is  well  paid  for  doing  so. 

Only  one  other  tree  can  compare 
with  the  oil  palm  for  the  number  of 
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gifts  it  makes  to  man,  and  that  is  al-  and  from  the  roots,  wine  and  vine- 
so  a  palm — the  carnahuba  palm  tree,  gar  is  extracted.  The  roots  also  fur- 
a  native  of  Brazil.  nish  a  substance  tasting  like  sasparil- 
From  the  leaves  of  the  carnahuba  la,  much  used  for  medicinal  pur- 
palm  is  produced  the  straw  which  is  poses.  Besides  all  these  things  the 
used  in  the  making  of  hats,  brooms,  carnahuba  produces  sugar,  salt,  an 
basket  and  floor  mats,  and  the  same  alkali  much  used  in  soap  making 
straw  is  used  in  thatching  the  na-  and  a  kind  of  starch  on  the  order  of 
tive  houses.  The  tree  bears  a  fruit  sago, 
that  is  eaten  by  both  man  and  cattle,  Truly,  two  trees  of  wonder! 


KEEP  COOL 

There  was  an  old,  old  saying 
That  my  Daddy  taught  to  me, 
When  I  was  just  a  tiny  "tad" 
And  climbed  upon  his  knee. 
When  in  the  long  day's  playing 
Pals  had  acted  contrary, 
And  my  little  spit-fire  temper 
'.D  kind  of  got  the  best  of  me. 

"Don't  say  much  to  a  fellow 
When  you're  mad  enough  to  choke, 
For  the  word  that  sinks  the  deepest 
Is  the  one  that's  never  spoke. 
Don't  puff  all  up  and  sputter, 
You'll  just  find  it  doesn't  pay, 
He  may  do  a  lot  o'  thinking, 
'Bout  the  things  you  didn't  say." 

Deep  into  my  childish  conscience 
Sank  the  lesson  taught  me  there ; 
Let  the  other  fellow  grumble 
Rave  around  and  tear  his  hair, 
And  when  it's  mostly  over 
And  you  are  done  with  seeing  "red" 
You  may  find  you  hit  him  hardest 
With  the  things  you  left  unsaid. 


-Gr?.ce  Ruberg  Ballard. 
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A  VALUABLE  LEGACY 

(Boys'  Industrial  School  Journal) 


Men  leave  property  by  will  in 
many  ways  and  in  many  different 
forms.  They  may  bequeath  it  out- 
right, for  the  heritor  to  possess  at 
once;  they  may  establish  a  trust 
fund,  the  income  only  to  be  immedi- 
ately available;  or  they  may  create 
a   life  interest. 

The  possessions  that  the3T  hand  en 
may  be  real  estate,  cash,  stocks, 
bonds,  books,  pictures,  jewels.  All 
are  perishable,  all  are  subject  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  life  and  the  frailties 
of  human  nature. 

How  many,  when  they  face  the 
last  appraisal,  find  among  their  as- 
sets the  things  that  are  imperishable, 
and  that  they  can  hand  on  by  an  in- 
strument that  no   man   can  break? 

In  California  there  died  recently  a 
man  who  had  given  many  years  of 
his  life  to  generous  and  intelligent 
public  service.  His  own  business  af- 
fairs had  prospered  reasonably,  so 
that  he  left  his  heirs  comfortably 
provided  for;  but  to  his  son  he  also 
left  a  letter  that  for  tenderness  and 
dignity  of  feeling  and  for  spiritual 
vision  must  be  counted  as  his  great- 
est legacy. 

"My  life  has  been  a  treasury  rich 
in  friendship,"  he  wrote,  "and  what- 
ever I  may  be  credited    with    accomp- 


lishing has  been  because  of  true 
friends  in  so  many  walks  of  life.  I 
have  never  counted  as  very  impor- 
tant among  life's  ambitions  rccumu- 
lation  of  worldly  riches.  Money  is 
good  only  in  its  wise  expenditure  for 
others.  I  have  always  felt  that  ser- 
vice for  my  fellows  so  far  as  my 
ability  lay,  brought  me  the  greatest 
reward.  Always  my  son,  remember 
that  there  is  a  God — a  just  God.  If 
I  have  any  regrets  for  my  shortcom- 
ing in  bringing  up  my  family,  it  is 
that  perhaps  I  did  not  urge  greater 
attention   to    spiritual   understanding. 

I  wish  you  would  say  to  the  oth- 
ers for  me,  and  say  to  the  dear 
grandchildren,  that  for  their  own 
good  among  their  fellows  they  should 
devote  some  time  to  spiritual  study 
and  education. 

The  time  will  come  when  they  will 
need  a  comforter,  and  if  they  have 
spiritual  understanding  it  will  help 
them. 

That  legacy  will  never  depreciate 
Markets  may  fluctuate  and  banks 
may  fail  and  great  fortunes  crash 
to  ruin,  but  to  that  son  his  father's 
letter  will  be  an  investment  that  will 
bring  larger  and  larger  returns  as 
the  years  pass.  It  is  not  only  a 
last  will:  it  is  a  testament. 


Two  things  indicate  a  weak  mind — to  be  silent   when  it   is 
proper  to  speak,  and  to  speak  when  it  is  proper  to   be   silent. 


— Persian  Proverb. 
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THE  LITTLE  BROWN  CHURCH 

(The  Prison  Mirror) 

Most  of    us  have  heard    the   song,      tions    of       many 


''The  Little  Brown  Church  in  the 
Dale,"  but  it  is  doubtful  if  many 
realize  that  such  a  church  actually 
exists.  The  following  article  assures 
us  there  is  such  a  church  as  describ- 
ed in  the  song: 

Near  a  little  town  called  Nashua, 
Iowa,  stands  the  original  "Little 
Brown  Church."  Near  a  little  creek, 
in  a  wooded  lot.  This  little  church 
is  known  the  world  over,  not  only  for 
its  beautiful  surrounding,  but  for 
the  history  attached  to  it.  Its  inter- 
ior consists  of  eight  pews,  divided 
by  a  little  aisle,  which  leads  to  a  lit- 
tle pew  close  to  the  altar,  the  church 
is  only  thirty  by  forty-five  feet. 

The  altar  on  which  is  mounted  a 
mahogany  pulpit,  and  which  has 
stood  for  eighty-five  years,  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  objects  of  this 
little  church.  It  holds  the  original 
Bible  which  the  first  parson  and  the 
founder  of  the  church  chose  his  first 
text  from.  The  church  is  painted 
brown,  and  stands  as  staunch  today 
as  when  first  built  in  the  year  18'52. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  this 
little  church  is  so  highly  praised,  so 
much  in  fact,  that  its  history  has 
been  used  in  the  composing  of  the 
hymn  that  bears  the  title,  "The  Lit- 
tle Brown  Church  in  the  Dale,"  and 
which    has    been    sung   by    congrega- 


denominations  in 
every    part    of    the    Christian    world. 

Because  of  its  outstanding  beauty, 
its  wooden  dale,  and  the  wonderful 
view  from  the  hill  overlooking  it, 
travelers  from  distant  parts  have 
gone  to  this  house  of  worship  to  be 
joined  in  wedlock.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  strikingly  beautiful  spots  on 
God's  earth.  The  writer  has  visited 
many  of  the  so-called  beautiful  spots 
that  nature  has  placed  on  this  earth, 
but  of  them  all  I  believe  there  is  no 
place  so  beautiful  in  scenery,  or  sur- 
roundings as  this  little  church. 

This  brief  outline  will  give  those 
who  are  not  familiar  with  the  history 
of  the  "Little  Brown  Church,"  an 
idea  of  the  real  significance  it  holds. 
Most  all  of  us  at  some  time  or  other, 
have  heard  of  it,  or  knew  of  some 
friends  who  had  chosen  this  little 
bouse  of  worship  as  the  meeting 
place  to  be  joined  in  happy  wedlock. 
It  is  interesting  for  many  of  us  to 
know  something  of  the  places  which 
we  talk  and  read  about.  It  is  well 
worth  anyone's  time  to  visit  this 
spot  in  the  dale,  for  if  you  are  a  lov- 
er of  beauty,  as  nature  herself  pro- 
vides it,  you  shall  see  it  in  all  its 
glory,  by  visiting  this  sacred  house 
of  worship,  "The  Little  Brown 
Church  in  the  Dale." 


Our  distinctions  do  not  lie  in  the  places  which  we  occupy, 
but  in  the  grace  and  dignity  with  which  we  fill  them. 


-W.  G.  Simms. 
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CATTALO,  THE  LIVESTOCK  OF  THE 
NEW  NORTH 


By  James  Montagnes 


Ranches  in  the  northern  sections 
of  the  prairie  provinces  of  Canada 
are  becoming  a  reality  as  the  cross- 
breeding of  buffalo  and  domestic 
cattle  continues  to  advance  and  the 
resultant  cattalo  becomes  more  num- 
erous. That  those  vast  pasturages 
which  lie  in  lake  studded  country 
north  of  the  fifty-fifth  parallel  of 
latitude  are  likely  to  furnish  forage 
for  cattle  is  no  longer  a  dream  of 
the  future,  but  an  actuality  which 
has  heartened  the  settlers  of  that 
country. 

Winter  storms,  extreme  colds,  ter- 
rific winds,  these  have  been  a  few  of 
the  reasons  why  domestic  cattle  are 
scarce  in  the  northern  sections  of  the 
prairie  provinces.  Cattle  cannot 
stand  up  against  such  weather. 
They  are  not  strong  enough.  That 
is  why  the  settlers  of  that  country 
and  those  regions  to  the  north  in  the 
Northwest  Territories  have  had  lit- 
tle by  way  of  dairy  products  during 
winter  time.  The  solution  to  one 
problem  of  the  settlement  of  the 
country  was  the  development  of  a 
new  type  of  cattle  which  could  in 
winter  forage  for  itself  and  at  the 
same  time  stand  the  terrific  colds 
and  winds. 


The  growing  herds  of  buffalo  in 
the  Canadian  parks  were  seen  as 
the  solution.  Would  not  a  breed  of 
buffalo  and  domestic  cattle  solve 
the  problem?  So  came  about  the 
shaggy  animal  that  looks  like  an  or- 
dinary cow  but  is  not  because  its 
coat  is  different  and  it  has  a  slight 
hump  on  its  back. 

The  cattalo  is  a  mixture  of  domes- 
tic cattle  and  buffalo  sire.  Its  meat 
is  tasty,  its  hide  is  warm  and  useful 
for  robes.  It  is  rugged  and  able  to 
withstand  the  cold  of  winter. 

Inter-breeding  has  had  its  diffi- 
culties, resulting  in  a  high  mortality 
in  the  first  cross  between  bison  and 
domestic  cattle.  This  has  been  over- 
come to  a  large  extent  by  the  impor- 
tation of  the  yak  from  the  steppes 
of  Siberia  and  Tibet.  The  yak  has 
been  the  intermediary  in  developing 
the  true  cattalo  breed. 

Experiments  are  still  being  car- 
ried on  by  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment, for  the  development  of  a  new 
strain  of  cattle  takes  time.  But  as 
the  northern  sections  of  the  country 
develop,  settlers  will  be  able  to  take 
north  the  cattalo,  and  know  that  it 
will  be  able  to  stand  the  colds  and 
storms  of  a  severe  climate. 


A  man  has  no  more  right  to  say  an  uncivil  thing  than  to  act 
one,  no  more  right  to  say  a  rude  thing  to  another  than  to 
knock  him  down. — Dr.  S.  Johnson. 
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TRAINING  THE  CHILD  TO  STAND 

By  Dr.  Roy  K.  Eldridge 


It  is  said  that  habit  is  a  kind 
friend  but  a  bitter  enemy.  Shall  we 
let  habit  be  our  master  or  are  we 
going  to  be  the  master  of  our  habits? 
The  thing  to  do  is  to  study  the  hab- 
its of  our  children,  determined  to 
show  them  how  to  correct  through 
physical  exercises  any  bad  habits 
which  they  may  have  formed  and 
teach  them  to  do  the  difficult  things, 
if  need  be,  that  they  will  in  the  end 
make  the  most  and  the  best  of  the 
body. 

The  first  important  thing  that  the 
child  should  know  is  how  to  stand 
correctly.  In  all  exercises  there  is  a 
certain  preciseness  that  makes  the  di- 
rection sound  harsh — but  in  the  prac- 
tice of  those  directions  that  harsh- 
ness and  precision  are  forgotten  and 
lost. 

The  child  should  stand  with  heels 
together,  toes  turned  out,  to  form  a 
good  base  upon  which  to  rest  the 
weight  of  the  body  and  to  match  the 
width  of  the  shoulders.  In  looking 
down  at  the  feet  you  should  find  the 
heels  even.  Sometimes  they  will  not 
be,  and  one  knee  will  be  in  advance 
of  the  other.  This  should  not  be. 
Both  should  be  together,  the  same  as 
the  heels. 

Then    the    shoulder    position.      Do 


ycu  suppose  they  can  be  even  if  the 
hips  are  not?  Indeed  not.  Is  the 
chest  as  high  as  is  possible?  Is  it 
so  held  that  the  body  is  virtually 
pulled  up  into  its  correct  and  splen- 
did position  as  was  intended?  Above 
all,  is  the  chin  in  so  that  the  head 
:',s  carried  high — that  does  not  mean 
haughty  by  any  manner  of  means. 

If  heels  are  together  evenly,  toes 
well  turned  out,  legs  straight,  which 
will  divide  the  weight  of  the  body 
evenly,  hips  well  back,  the  body 
poised  over  the  balls  of  the  feet  and 
the  head  held  high,  with  chin  drawn 
well  in,  then  nature  will  have  the 
opportunity  of  carrying  on  her  per- 
fect work  in  body  building;  the  body 
will  have  been  held  in  good  adjust- 
ment and  will  the  more  easily  assi- 
milate the  nourishing  foods  and  the 
pure  air  which  it  needs  in  its  growth. 

If  the  children  will  be  taught  to 
carry  the  body  with  the  thought  of 
being  just  as  tall  as  possible;  if  they 
will  hold  the  body  as  though  it  were 
suspended  from  above,  they  will  move 
about  with  grace,  with  perfect  free- 
dom of  motion.  The  body  will  be 
under  perfect  control,  and  power  is 
always  shown  in  a  well-controlled 
body. 


The  talent  of  success  is  nothing  more  than  doing  what  you 
can  do  well,  and  doing  well  whatever  you  do,  without  a 
thought  of  fame. — Longfellow. 
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A  BOYS  RELIGION 

(Selected) 


After  all,  what  is  the  greatest 
thing  we  boys  can  hope  to  achieve 
in  this  life?  It  is  to  live  so  that  at 
the  end  of  our  lives  we  may  confi- 
dently say  that  we  have  "fought  a 
good  fight,"  and  that  the  world  was 
in  some  way,  no  matter  how  small, 
improved  by  our  having  lived  in  it. 
Pudd'nhead  Wilson  said,  "It  is  a 
noble  thing  to  do  right."  If  we  can 
do  right — not  always,  for  that  is 
too  much  to  expect — but  if  we  can 
always  try  to  do  right,  we  shall  have 
no  pangs  of  regret  when  the  time 
comes  for  us  to  sum  up  our  lives, 
and  see  what  we  have  done, 
and  what  we  have  left  undone.  At 
present  we  boys  are  being  taught  so 
that  we  may  live  rightly  when  we 
become   men,  and   it   is  because   reli- 


gion helps  us  to  do  what  is  right 
that  we  are  given  religious  instruc- 
tion. 

If,  then,  we  seem  to  our  elders  to 
be  lacking  in  appreciation  of  the  val- 
ue of  religion,  I  would  respectfully 
beg  them  to  realize  what  I  have  tried 
to  explain:  that  a  boy's  real  reli- 
gion is  deeply  personal,  and  that  he 
doesn't  like  to  show  it.  I  believe 
that  I  am  speaking  for  a  large  group 
of  boys  of  boarding-school  age  when 
I  say  that  at  heart  we  mean  to  do 
what  is  right.  We  may  put  buttons 
in  the  collection-plate,  or  occasional- 
ly take  the  name  of  the  Lord  in  vain. 
But  at  heart  we  have  our  finer  feel- 
ings, our  personal  religions;  and 
when  the  time  comes  for  us  to  bear 
the  torch,  we  shall  not  fail. 


THE  DAY  WHEN  THINGS  GO  WRONG 

Oh,  the  sky  is  blue  and  the  wind  is  west, 

And  a  song  is  in  the  air ; 
We  go  our  way  with  joyous  hearts 

And  never  a  thought  of  care. 
And  then  comes  a  mist  and  sudden  rain 

While  the  air  has  lost  its  song, 
And  we  sadly  wonder  just  why  it  is 

That  some  days  must  go  wrong. 

But  what  if  the  day  be  not  to  blame 

Just  we  ourselves,  maybe, 
Who  started  the  day  with  hasty  words 

That  are  apt  to  fly  back,  you  see. 
So,  whether  the  truth  be  this  or  that, 

Perhaps  a  bit  of  a  song 
With  a  merry  laugh  may  banish  the  days 

When  everything  goes  wrong. 

— Florence  Jones  Hadley. 
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THE  PEOPLE  Will.  TALK 

(Selected) 


Some  folks  talk  their  heads  off  and 
their  brains  out.  A  still  tongue 
makes  a  wise  head.  It  is  the  tongue 
that  divides  the  team. 

Yes,  people  will  talk, 

The  saying  is  true; 
They  will  talk  about  me, 

They  will  talk  about  you. 
If  we  go  to  the  opera, 

Some  one  will  say, 
We  should  go  to  church, 

And  learn  how  to  pray. 
If  we  go  to  church, 

And  offer  up  prayers, 
They  say  we  are  hypocrites, 

And  putting  on  airs. 
If  we  are  rich 

They  call  us  thieves, 
Scoff  at  our  sorrows, 

And  laugh  at  our  griefs. 
If  we  are  poor 

They  say  we  shirk; 


We  are  always  lazy 

And  never  would  work! 
They  talk  of  our  prospects, 

They  talk  of  our  past, 
And  if  we  are  happy, 

They  say  it  can't  last. 
They  talk  of  our  loved  ones, 

They  talk  of  our  foes, 
They  talk  of  our  follies, 

They  talk  of  our  woes. 
They  talk  of  our  joys, 

They  talk  of  our  fears, 
They  talk  of  our  smiles, 

They  talk  of  our  tears. 
They  talk  if  we  are  single, 

They  talk  if  we  are  wed, 
They  talk  of  us  living, 

They  talk  about  us  dead. 
Though  we  live  like  an  angel 

With  circumspect  walk, 
Our  efforts  are  useless, 

For  people  will  talk! 


THE  BEST  TONIC 

Keep  in  good  humor.  It  is  not  great  calamities  that  em- 
bitter existence,  it  is  the  petty  vexations,  the  small  jealous- 
ies, the  little  disappointments,  the  minor  miseries,  that  make 
the  heart  heavy  and  the  temper  sour.  Don't  let  them.  Anger 
is  a  pure  waste  of  vitality;  it  is  always  foolish,  and  always 
unworthy,  except  in  very  rare  cases,  when  it  is  kindled  by  see- 
ing wrong  done  to  another,  or  a  dumb  animal  abused;  and 
even  that  seldom  mends  the  matter.  Keep  in  good  humor. 
Benjamin  Franklin's  ready  smile  and  indomitable  good  humor 
did  as  much  for  his  country  in  the  old  Congress  as  Adams' 
fire,  or  Jefferson's  wisdom;  he  clothed  wisdom  with  smiles, 
and  softened  contentious  minds  into  acquiescence. 

Keep  in  good  humor. — Selected. 
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OUR  MINERAL  WEALTH 

(Asheville  Citizen) 

The  recent  statement  of  State  field,  including  kaolin,  kyanite,  mon- 
Geologist  H.  J.  Bryson  that  more  azite,  tin,  mica,  pyrophyillyte,  oli- 
than  $50,000  has  been  invested  in  vene  and  stillmanite. 
North  Carolina  mineral  properties  The  investment  of  half  a  million 
and  developments  during  the  past  dollars  of  new  money  in  North  Car- 
six  months  may  have  been  overlook-  olina  mineral  prodjects  in  the  first 
ed  by  many  readers  whose  minds  of  the  present  year  is  a  significant 
•were  taken  up  with  the  stirring  poli-  thing.  Dr.  A.  F.  Greaves-Walker, 
tical  news  of  the  past  week  or  so.  of  State  College,  said  the  other  day 
The  facts  set  out  by  Mr.  Bryson  that  Western  North  Carolina  has  the 
command  attention.  finest   store   of   marble   in   the   world, 

Revived  interest  in  gold  mining  in  its    quality    unsurpassed    by    that    of 

North   Carolina   accounts   for   a   good  Italy,  and  also  the  finest  store  of  cy- 

part   of   the   fresh   investments,   most  anite.     Mr.    Bryson    said    that    North 

of  it   outside   capital,   referred  to   by  Carolina  has  the  largest   deposits   of 

State    geologist.       He    reports    more  at    least    fifteen    minerals,    including 

than  a  dozen  developments  that  have  feldspar,  sheet  mica,  scrap  mica,  mi- 

to  do  with  the  recovery  of  gold,  long  ca    schist,    residual    kaolin,    kyanite, 

important   in   this     State     before   the  corundum,      monazite,      pyrophillyte, 

rush   to    California   in   the   middle   of  spinel,    garnet,    oilivene,    stillimanite, 

other  new  enterprises  in  the  metallic  and  granite. 


Always  of  interest  are  the  statistics  of  the  churches  in  the 
United  States,  for  the  past  several  years  issued  by  the  Chris- 
tian Herald,  New  York.  The  membership  figures  were  com- 
piled by  Dr.  G.  L.  Keister,  of  the  National  Lutheran  Council. 
The  Christian  Herald  furnishes  us  an  advance  proof  of  the 
statistics  as  published  in  this  issue  of  the  Christian  Advocate. 

The  membership  figures  this  year  include  only  members 
thirteen  years  or  more  of  age.  As  will  be  noted,  the  total 
gain  for  1931  is  433,656.  This  compares  with  a  gain  of  only 
88,350  in  1930,  hence  there  is  reason  for  encouragement  in 
the  showing  made.  In  1860  the  ratio  of  church  members  to 
population  was  16.6  per  cent,  whereas  in  1931  the  ratio  was 
40.1  per  cent. 

The  Baptists  lead  all  Protestant  bodies,  both  in  total  mem- 
bership and  in  gains  for  last  year,  their  total  increase  being 
139,526.  The  Lutherans  report  the  next  largest  increase,  49- 
126;  Methodist  bodies,  46,225;  Presbyterians,  16.676;  Catho- 
lic, 15,243;  Protestant  Episcopal,  6931.  The  only  denomina- 
tions of  a  million  or  more  members  to  show  a  decrease  in 
membership  are  the  Disciples  of  Christ,  4,447,  and  the  Con- 
gregationalist-Christian,  736. — Christian  Advocate. 
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LOVE  FINDS  A  WAY 

By  Agnes  Barden  Dustin 


"They  say  that  happiness  lies  in 
being  in  love  with  one's  environ- 
ment," quoted  Cynthia  Danford  with 
a  whimsical  smile.  "What's  the  pros- 
pect of  joy  in  our  new  surroundings, 
Emily?" 

The  truck  which  had  dumped  the 
family  household  goods  had  rattled 
away  toward  town,  and  the  two  sis- 
ters— EmiJy,  a  discontented  expres- 
sion marring  her  fair  face;  Cynthia, 
brown  and  vivacious, — stood  in  the 
tramped  yard  and  gazed  in  dismay 
at  the  tall  old  red  house  before  them, 
its  windows  broken,  its  wooden  steps 
dilapidated. 

"Don't  joke  about  this  awful 
place,"  groaned  Emily.  "Of  all  the 
tenant  houses  we've  lived  in,  this  is 
the  most  hopeless!  Look  at  the  mud!" 

The  house  stood  well  back  from 
the  road  in  a  sloping,  weedy  field, 
and  around  this  alloted  space  ran  a 
tumbled-down  stone  fence,  topped 
with  one  strand  of  barbed  wire  fas- 
tened to  stakes  that  leaned  to  the 
four  winds  of  heaven.  Not  a  tree  or 
a  shrub  relieved  the  bareness  of  the 
place.  The  front  yard  was  pitted 
with  anc'/ent  dusting  holes  for  hens, 
filled  now  with  April  slush.  A  brook 
meandered  down  from  the  woods  that 
topped  the  slope  and  ended  in  a  mud- 
dy duck  pond  near  the  road. 

"I  do  wish,"  Emily  said,  as  they 
picked  their  way  toward  the  rickety 
steps,  "that  father  could  buy  a  little 
farm  and  settle  down  somewhere, 
and  not  have  to  work  for  someone 
else  and  move  nearly  every  year.  I 
don't    see    how    mother    stands    it.'1 

"Did  you  ever  know  mother  to 
voice  a  complaint  or  do  anything  but 


make  the  very  best  of  circum- 
stances?" Cynthia's  voice  was  warm 
with  love  and  loyalty.  "After  all, 
it's  hardest  on  dad.  To  have  the 
home  he  worked  so  hard  for  burned, 
and  he  nearly  killed  trying  to  lead 
the  horses  through  that  dreadful 
heat  and  smoke,  and  the  hospital 
bill  that  cost  him  the  land — " 

"Father  has  had  terribly  bad 
luck,"  Emily  acknowledged.  "If  on- 
ly I  hadn't  lost  my  job  in  the  mill 
office  I  could  help  more.  But  honest, 
Cynthia,  I  can't  stay  in  this  desolate 
old  house.  I  couldn't!  I  shall  get 
work  in  town  just  as  soon  as  the 
family   is   settled." 

"Girls,  do  hurry  and  fix  a  place  to 
eat."  Mrs.  Danford,  a  slender  little 
woman  with  pleasant  brown  eyes  like 
Cynthia's,  appeared  at  the  door.  "The 
stove  is  up  and  I've  made  a  ginger- 
bread. The  kitchen's  real  pleasant 
with  two  western  windows  looking  up 
toward  the  sugar  woods.  Won't  the 
sunsets  be  gorgeous  behind  the  giant 
trunks   of  those   maples?" 

"If  mother  were  stranded  in  the 
Sahara  Desert  she's  find  the  sands 
lovely  and  golden,"  Cynthia  chuck- 
led, as  she  cleared  a  table  and  hunt- 
ed dishes.  "Ted!  Letty!"  to  the  vo- 
ciferating, nine-year-old  twins,  "don't 
pull  the  things  out  of  that  box.  I'll 
find  your  rubber  boots.  But  remem- 
ber, if  you  fall  into  the  duck  pond, 
you'll  have  to  go  to  bed." 

Two  days  later  there  was  a  sem- 
blance of  order  in  the  old  red  house. 
The  square  living-room,  where  the 
family  had  gathered  after  supper, 
was  comfortable  with  the  shabby, 
familiar     furnishings.      There     were 
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firelight,  and  lamplight,  the  yellow- 
cat  besilde  the  stove,  blossoming 
plants  in  the  windows,  for  Cynthia 
and  her  mother  were  lovers  of  flow- 
ers and  always  had  them. 

"Well!  well!  You  look  real  home- 
like." 

Mr.  Danford  came  in,  work  done 
for  the  day,  and  stretched  himself 
on  the  denim-covered  couch  to  read 
his  newspaper.  He  pulled  a  letter 
from  h:is  pocket  and  tossed  it  across 
to  Cynthia,  who  was  mending  a  tear 
in  Letty's  dress.  "We've  no  box  up 
yet,  so  our  mail  was  left  over  at  the 
Owen  farm-house.  Who's  writing 
you  from  Concord,  Cynthy?" 

Cynthia  broke  her  thread.  "It 
must  be  an  advertisement.  No  it  is 
not!  Why,  mother,  it's  from  your 
friend — that  lovely  Mrs.  Whitney! 
And  oh,  it  can't  be  true!  She  wants 
me — just  read  it,  mother!" 

But  it  was  Emily  who  caught  the 
letter  from  her  sister's  trembling 
hand. 

"Mrs.  Whitney  is  going  to  open  a 
new  lunch  room  in  historic  old  Con- 
cord," Emily  informed  the  waiting 
family,  her  eyes  glancing  swiftly 
down  the  page.  "It's  to  be  called 
The  Yellow  Tulip — soft  yellow  walls, 
quaint  Dutch  dishes — stenciled  lin- 
ens— waitresses  in  yellow  and  white 
Dutch  costumes!  Just  imagime!  And 
she  wants  you,  Mother,  to  spare  Cyn- 
thia to  her,  at  a  generous  salary! 
You  are  in  luck,  Cynthia." 

Then  the  old  living-room  buzzed 
like  a  bee  hive. 

"Adelaide  always  was  kind  and 
thoughtful — ever  since  school  days," 
Mrs.  Danford  said  at  length,  with 
shining  eyes.  "My  girl  will  be  as 
safe  with  her  as  at  home." 

Cynthia    exulted.      "It    will    mean 


saving  toward  what  we  want  most 
of  anything  else  in  the  world — a  nice 
little  farm  home  of  our  very  own 
again.  I  shall  miss  you  all  terribly, 
but  it  will  be  wonderful  to  earn  a 
real  salary.  And  won't  the  costumes 
be  fun?" 

"I  would  make  a  better  Dutch  girl 
— you  are  too  dark,"  Emily  spoke  up 
sharply;  but  her  mother  was  reading 
aloud  the  heaven-sent  letter,  and  no 
one  heeded. 

For  the  rest  of  that  never-to-be-for- 
gotten evening  Cynthia  lived  in  a 
dream  castle.  Her  chance  had  come. 
She  was  to  go  out  into  the  world,  like 
a  young  knight,  and  perform  valiant- 
ly for  those  she  loved.  She  would 
meet  new  and  iaxteresting  people,  and 
she  liked  folks.  It  all  seemed  too 
wonderful  to  be  true. 

But  that  night,  when  Cynthia  was 
dreamily  listening  to  the  peeping  of 
frogs  in  the  pond,  small  Letty,  her 
especial  charge,  curled  up  like  a 
sleeping  kitten  beside  her,  Emily 
came  in,  wrapped  in  a  woolly  bath- 
robe, and  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed. 

"Cynthia,  I  think  I  ought  to  be  the 
one  to  go  to  Concord,"  she  announc- 
ed determinedly.  "I  am  the  eldest, 
and  Mrs.  Whitney  would,  of  course, 
have  asked  me  if  she  had  known  I 
was  out  of  work." 

"Oh,  no!  It  was  me  she  wanted," 
Cynthia   cried    cut   breathlessly. 

"Nonsense!  Of  course  not,  silly. 
Don't  you  see  how  much  better,  be- 
ing yellow-haired,  I  would  fit  into 
her  scheme?  And  besides,  I  will  not 
stay  here  in  this  barren  old  place.  I 
shall  get  work  somewhere,  and  moth- 
er needs  one  of  us  at  home  to  help 
her.  She'll  work  every  minute  and 
get  sick  again,  and  then  where  will 
we  be?" 
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"You  ought  to  stay  home!"  Cyn- 
thia choked.  "It's  your  turn!  This 
is  my  chance!  And  I  mean  to  take 
it!  Oh,  go  away."  She  wrapped 
her  head  in  the  blanket  until  Emily 
departed  to  her  own  room. 

But  Emily  went  to  Concord.  Cyn- 
thia took  counsel  with  her  own  heart 
and  conscience.  Emily  would  not 
stay,  and  her  mother  must  have  help. 
So  Cynthia  plucked  up  courage  to 
suggest  that  Emily  go,  and  so  it  was 
arranged;  but  what  the  decision  cost 
Cynthia  not  even  Emily,  who  covert- 
ly watched  her  sister  anxiously,  and 
sometimes  half  repentantly,  quite 
realized. 

It  was  a  very  quiet  girl  who  went 
about  her  tasks  in  the  days  that  suc- 
ceeded Emily's  departure.  After  her 
eager  anticipations  and  high  hopes, 
the  everyday  commonplaces  of  house- 
cleaning,  mealtimes,  dishes,  and 
"gentling"  the  twins,  seemed  almost 
unbearably  humdrum. 

"Oh.  for  something  interesting  and 
worth  while  to  do!"  demanded  Cyn- 
thia's young  energy.  Then  one  morn- 
ing, when  sweeping  the  steps,  she 
had  an  inspiration.  Deliberately 
she  sat  down  and  looked  about  her. 
It  was  warm  in  the  sun;  the  mud 
was  drying  up;  a  fat  robin  was  hop- 
ping along  the  path,  looking  for 
worms.  Up  in  the  woods  young 
leaves  were  misting  stark  branches 
with  tender  color.  Spring,  with  ali 
its  wealth  of  color  and  loveliness, 
was  coming  to  the  countryside — but 
even  spring  could  bring  no  beauty  to 
the  old  red  house. 

'"That's  my  job,"  Cynthia  said 
aloud,  with  a  determined  nod  of  her 
head.  With  a  lighter  heart  than  she 
had  known  for  many  a  day,  she 
hunted    up    a    rake    and   garden   tools 


and  attacked  the  yard. 

When  the  yard  was  clean  and  the 
holes  filled,  Cynthia  enticed  the 
twins  to  the  woods,  and  they  brought 
back  loads  of  small  evergreen  trees 
— pines  and  spruce  and  hemlock  and 
fir— and  they  set  them  about  the 
bare  stone  underpinning  of  the  tall 
old  house,  and  made  a  hedge  along 
the  road.  The  children  were  im- 
mensely proud  of  their  "little  forest" 
and  kept  the  trees  green  and  grow- 
ing with  plenty  of  water. 

One  night,  after  supper,  Cynthia 
persuaded  her  father  to  take  the 
horses  and  cart,  and  the  whole  fami- 
ly worked  to  transplant  four  tall 
rock  maples  in  front  of  the  house 
and  two  elms  on  either  side,  which 
were  "almost  large  enough  for  the 
birds  to  build  in,"  as  Cynthia  exult- 
ed. 

The  following  day  Cynthia  met 
the  twins  after  school  and  together 
they  visited  the  seed  store  and  came 
away  with  various  plump  packages 
of  flower  seeds — all  the  old-fashion- 
ed favorites. 

"I'm  bankrupt,"  Cynthia  told  her 
mother  that  evening.  "I  spent  the 
last  cent  of  my  winter  evergreen- 
wreath  money;  but  I've  an  idea  we 
can  sell  flowers  this  summer.  Any- 
way, we're  going  to  look  gay." 

Cynthia  fed  the  calves  and  chick- 
ens, drove  the  cows  to  and  from  pas- 
ture, and  in  many  ways  helped  her 
father,  so  that  he  could  take  time 
from  his  field  work  to  plough  and 
harrow  the  plot  of  ground  between 
the  house  and  the  duck  pond,  and  en- 
rich it  with  two  loads  of  black  earth 
from  the  barnyard. 

During  the  sowing  time  Cynthia 
was  no  happier  over  her  neat  gar- 
den  beds   than   was  her  mother,  and 
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later  the  twins  were  rushing  out 
early  every  morning  to  report  on  the 
rows  of  tiny  green  plants  that 
marched  sturdily  up  the  gentle  slope. 

Then  came  the  "stone  age"  as 
their  father  termed  it.  There  must 
be  a  walk  from  the  road  to  the  door, 
at  least.  "What  we  have,  we'll  use," 
declared  Cynthia,  and  the  old  stone 
walls  yielded  flat  stones  for  a  dry 
and  picturesque  if  net  regular  pave- 
ment. 

Over  the  front  door  Cynthia  con- 
trived a  pergola,  a  frame  work  of 
white  birch  poles,  which  she  covered 
with  transplanted  woodbine,  bitter 
sweet  and  clematis.  Morning  glory 
vines  and  scarlet  rumor  beans  soon 
began  to  clamber  up  beside  doors 
and  windows. 

Clumps  of  tall  ferns,  blue  flag, 
cat-tails,  and  sedges  were  set  along 
the  muddy  banks  of  the  little  pond, 
and  water-lily  roots,  cowslips,  and 
other  marshy  plants  were  procured 
from  a  larger  pond  on  a  neighboring 
farm. 

It  all  meant  hard  work,  sometimes 
blistered  hands,  and  there  were  many 
discouragements.  Some  of  the  ever- 
green trees  turned  yellow  and  had 
to  be  replaced,  with  larger  balls  of 
earth  around  their  roots.  A  stray 
cow  wandered  in  one  night  and  left 
deep  hoof-marks  across  the  garden, 
and  Ted  caught  the  croup  from  wad- 
ing in  the  pond  and  gave  his  family 
a  bad  scare. 

But  one  piece  of  great  fortune 
heartened  Cynthia  immeasurably. 
One  day,  while  she  was  setting  out 
lilacs  and  wild  roses,  discovered  near 
an  old  cellar  hole,  a  limousine  stop- 
ped in  the  road,  a  chauffer  opened 
the  door,  and  a  woman  beckoned. 
Cynthia   knew  her  by  sight   as   Mrs. 


Roberts,  who  lived  in  the  most  beau- 
tiful house  in  town. 

"I  see  you  love  flowers,  too,"  Mrs. 
Roberts  said  graciously,  as  Cynthia, 
flushed  and  wondering,  ran  down  to 
the  car.  "My  gardner  is  thinning 
out  the  borders,  and  if  you  like,  I 
will  have  him  send  you  some  peren- 
nials, which  would  otherwise  be 
thrown  away." 

'"Oh,  wouldn't  I !  You — how  won- 
derfully kind,"  Cynthia  stammered 
eagerly. 

"You  shall  have  them,"  Mrs.  Rob- 
erts smiled,  and  the  car  purred 
swiftly  away. 

On  the  second  day  thereafter,  an 
Irish  truckman  dumped  quite  a  load 
cf  roots,  bulbs  and  shrubs  beside  the 
road.  He  did  not  know  one  root 
from  another,  and  Cynthia's  know- 
ledge included  only  the  more  com- 
mon kinds,  but  she  rejoiced  in  them 
all  greatly,  and  tucked  them  hopeful- 
ly away  into  borders  and  beds,  even 
to  the  last  bulblet,  to  reap  a  rich  re- 
ward later. 

All  through  the  growing  time  of 
spring  Cynthia  was  exceedinly  busy 
with  her  garden,  transplanting, 
weeding  and  pinching  back  her 
plants.  The  patience  of  the  twins 
was  not  equal  to  flower  tending,  and 
woe  followed  in  the  wake  of  any  gar- 
den implements  put  into  their  hands; 
but  they  were  devout  admirers  of  re- 
sults. When  June  brought  blossoms 
of  rainbow  hues  they  swooped  and 
hovered  like  the  humming  birds  and 
buzzed  like  the  bees. 

It  was  a  heart-beating  adventure 
to  Cynthia  when  she  filled  a  basket 
with  a  wealth  of  gay  blossoms  and 
took  them  to  the  red-roofed  inn 
above  the  river.  She  had  known  its 
proprietor,  genial  Daniel  Colby,  who 
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owned  all  of  Riverside  Park  with  its 
rows  of  model  cottages,  since  child- 
hood but  interviewing  the  great  man 
in  his  office  was  a  breathtaking  ex- 
perience for   shy   Cynthia. 

'•Let  you  keep  fresh  flowers  on  the 
tables  and  look  after  the  porch  box- 
es," repeated  the  ponderous,  white- 
haired  proprietor,  his  keen  blue  eyes 
regarding  the  girl's  flushed  face 
doubtfully.  "Well,  I  could  hardly 
promise  that,  my  lass.  It's  quite  a 
job.  There's  a  young  man  from  At- 
well's  city  greenhouse  who's  supposed 
to  supply  us." 

"The  boxes  don't  look  very — dec- 
orative," Cynthia  hazarded,  point- 
ing to  a  window  where  a  stiff  row 
of  geraniums,  interspersed  with  dus- 
ty ivy  and  sickly  coleuses  were  do- 
ing their  sorry  best  to  look  gay. 
"Would  you  please  let  me  try  for  a 
week?"  eagerly.  "You  needn't  pay 
me  anything.     I'd  so  love   to  try." 

"Well,  that's  fair  enough.  Go 
ahead — for  a  week,"  assented  the 
busy  proprietor.  "It  will  give  the 
tired  young  man  a  rest,"  with  dry 
humor.  "And  cost  me  nothing,  mind 
you!" 

"Look  here,"  he  called  sharply  af- 
ter her,  as  Cynthia,  with  a  breathless 
"thank  you"  slipped  out  of  the  door. 
"The  President's  party  will  stop  here 
for  lunch  Friday  on  their  motor  trip 
to  the  White  Mountains.  Can't  have 
things  mussed  up  then." 

"Oh!"  gasped  Cynthia.  "And  this 
is  Tuesday!"  and  vanished. 

Cynthia  could  scarcely  wait  to 
reach  home,  so  excited  was  she  with 
the  great  news. 

"I  hope  you  haven't  bitten  off  more 
than  you  can  chew,"  her  mother 
voiced  the  family  misgivings. 

"We'll  grub  the  ferns  you  want," 
Ted  and  Letty  promised,  their  round 


faces   sober   with    the    magnitude   of 
the  undertaking,  "and  lug  baskets." 

On  Friday  the  town  was  resplend- 
ent in  honor  of  its  distinguished 
tourists,  but  nowhere  were  such  ar- 
tistic decorations  as  at  the  Colby  Inn. 
Against  its  white  walls  and  green 
shutters  the  flower  boxes  were  fill- 
ed with  delicate  wood  ferns;  among 
the  greenery  baby's  breath  lifted 
fragrant  white  sprays,  and  here  and 
there  coral  pink  begonias  glowed  like 
living  jewels. 

Great  armfuls  of  pink  and  white 
mountain  laurel  filled  the  gray  stone 
vases  in  the  halls.  Against  the  cream 
walls  of  the  main  room  long  sprays 
of  sweet  briar  rcses  traced  them- 
selves delightfully.  On  the  shining 
linen  of  the  round  tables  in  the  din- 
ing-room, in  slender  glass  vases, 
poised  Cynthia's  pink  Countess 
Spencer  sweet  peas. 

The  president's  lady  herself  was 
pleased  to  speak  about  the  flowers, 
and  her  words  were  as  balm  to  Cyn- 
thia's aching  back,  weary  limbs  and 
scratched  hands.  "You  have  a  most 
artistic  decorator,"  she  had  said  in 
her  cool,  lovely  voice.  "The  sweet 
briar  is  a  great  favorite  of  mine  and 
I  have  never  seen  the  sprays  more 
happily  arranged." 

"Well,  Cynthy,  keep  on  as  you've 
begun  and  we'll  call  it  a  deal,"  Mr. 
Colby  agreed  the  following  morning. 
"Of  course,  you  can't  expect  profes- 
sional prices,  you're  using  wild  flow- 
ers some,"  he  twinkled  shrewdly.  "I 
paid  the  greenhouse  young  man  sev- 
en dollars  a  week  through  the  sum- 
mer.    How  would   five  do  you?" 

Cynthia  said,  with  bated  breath, 
that  it  would  do  very  well  indeed. 

Cynthia  devoted  herself  so  whole- 
he^  rt'dly  to  her  task  that  it  became 
a  pleasure.     It  was  fun  to  pit  her  in- 
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genuity  against  the  weather.  To 
brighten  up  the  inn  with  masses  of 
black-eyed  Susans  or  glowing  clust- 
ers of  marigolds  on  dull  days,  or 
make  oases  of  coolness  with  blue  flax, 
lavender  iris,  or  water  lilies  when 
heat    shimmered   the    air   outside. 

In  rain  or  shine  the  ancient  Dan- 
ford  car  stocd  at  the  back  door  of  the 
inn  at  six  o'clock  every  morning,  and 
Cynthia,  in  rubber  boots  and  mack- 
intosh, or  blouse  and  knickers,  lifted 
out  her  armful  of  dewy  blossoms 
from  their  mossy  wrappings  and  bore 
them  carefully  into  the  cool  base- 
ment. Often  "Big  Dan"  Colby, 
watch  in  hand,  looked  down  from  his 
office  window  on  the  energetic  bus- 
tle, and  chuckled. 

It  was  the  middle  of  August  when 
Emily  came  home  for  a  visit  over  the 
week  end.  She  walked  up,  unan- 
nounced, from  the  station,  and  when 
she  reached  the  old  red  house,  halted 
in  amazement.  She  could  scarcely 
believe  it  was  the  same  place.  Green 
vines  clambered  to  the  eaves,  rows  of 
blossoming  hollyhocks  hid  the  uneven 
stone  fences  and  enclosed  a  garden 
of  bright  flowers  which  looked  like 
the  pictures  she  had  seen  of  English 
cottage  gardens,  and  the  duck  pond 
was  now  a  lily  pool  with  iris  and  tall 
blue   larkspur   reflected    in   it's    cool 


waters.      Why,   it   was   beautiful! 

Emily  dropped  her  bag  on  the 
paving  stones  beneath  the  hop  scent- 
ed pergola,  sat  down  on  a  rustic 
arm-chair,  and  drew  a  long  breath. 
It  had  been  so  hot,  and  of  late  she 
had  grown  so  tired  of  tourists  and 
their  demands  and  always  serving 
food,  and  her  feet — oh,  but  this  was 
homey!" 

And  there  Cynthia  found  her  and 
with  eyes  like  stars,  told  her  wonder- 
ful news: 

"Mr.  Colby  has  given  me  charge 
of  his  cottage  gardens — twenty  little 
old-fashioned  gardens,  each  one  dif- 
ferent," she  exulted.  "Father  is  to 
do  the  hard  work.  We  are  all  so 
glad!  Father  has  made  the  first 
payment  on  the  old  red  house  and 
the  woods  and  twenty-five  acres  of 
land.  Mr.  Owens  is  growing  old 
and  is  glad  to  divide  the  farm.  Wont 
we  make  it  a  lovely  home?  And  we 
are  planning  to  ship  sweet  peas  and 
asters  to  the  city  next  year." 

'*D — don't  you  suppose  I  could 
help — somewhere,"  Emily  said  wist- 
fully. "I  get  so  lonesome — and  I'd 
so  love  to  live  outdoors — " 

"Could  anything  be  happier  than 
for  all  the  Danfords  to  be  flower 
folks  and  work  together?"  glowed 
Cynthia. 


If  you  would  not  be  forgotten  as  soon  as  you  are  dead,  eith- 
er write  things  worth  reading  or  do  things  worth  writing. 

— Franklin 
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CUT  THESE  SALARIES 

(Asheville  Citizen) 


Two  railroad  presidents  in  the 
United  States  draw  salaries  of  $135,- 
000  a  year  each.  These  are  the  pres- 
idents of  the  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Southern  Pacific.  We  don't  know 
anything  about  the  president  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  but  certainly  the 
record  of  the  president  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania does  not  suggest  that  he  is 
worth  $135,000  a  year.  He  would 
have  been  a  costly  official  to  that 
railroad  and  to  the  public  if  he  had 
been  paid  a  dollar  a  year. 

These  salaries  of  $135,000  each 
were  the  highest  paid  to  railroad 
executives  last  year  but  one  railroad 
president  drew  down  $120,000  or 
$10,000  a  month;  one,  $105,000;  five 
from  $90  003  to  $99,000;  two,  from 
$80,000  to  $89,999;  four,  from  $70,- 
000  to  $79,999;  fourteen,  from  $60,- 
000  to   69,999;   nine,  from  $50,000  to 


$59,999 ;  twenty-four,  from  $40,000  to 
$49,999;  thirty-five,  from  $30,000  to 
$34,999;  fifty-five,  from  $25,000  to 
$29,999 ;  one  hundred  and  eleven, 
from  $20,000  to  $24,999;  two  hun- 
dred and  three,  from  $15,000  to  $19,- 
999;  two  hundred  and  thirty-one, 
from  $12,000  to  $14,999;  and  two 
hundred  and  ninet3^,  from  $10,000  to 
$11,999. 

Some  of  the  railroads  which  are 
paying  their  presidents  such  princely 
salaries  are  virtually  if  not  actually 
in  the  hands  of  the  receivers.  Many 
of  these  railroads  are  receiving  help 
out  of  the  government  funds. 

There  is  absolutely  no  excuse  for 
continuing  the  payment  of  salaries 
lrike  these  to  railroad  presidents  un- 
der existing  conditions.  American 
taxpayers   will   not   stand  for  it. 


CHIPS 

Don't  let  yourself  carry 
A  chip  on  your  shoulder, 

It's  a  sure  sign  of  wood 
Higher  up! 

For  the  man  with  an  axe 

'S  either  hewing  or  knocking, 

And  the  soft  wood's  the  easiest 
To  cut. 


— Grace  Ruberg  Ballard 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


The  first  tomatoes  of  the  season 
were  picked  last  Monday  and  issued 
to  the  cottage  kitchens. 

— O 

Jack  Cook  and  his  parents,  of 
Greenville,  S.  C,  spent  a  few  hours 
at  the  Training  School  last  Tuesday. 


Henry  Dubois,  who  was  paroled 
several  years  ago  and  now  lives  in 
South  Carolina,  called  on  friends  at 
the  school  last  Tuesday  afternoon. 


There  was  no  game  at  the  ball 
grounds  last  Saturday  afternoon.  The 
China  Grove  team  was  scheduled  to 
play  our  boys  but  for  some  unknown 
reason  faiied  to  appear. 


For  several  days  past  the  boys  on 
the  barn  force  have  been  threshing 
oats.  Owing  to  heavy  rains  the  oats 
is  quite  dusty,  and  the  weather  be- 
ing very  hot  this  job  of  threshing  is 
far  from  being  the  easiest  task  on 
the  place.  When  the  youngsters  en- 
gaged in  this  work  come  up  to  their 
cottages  one  can  hardly  tell  their 
color  or  nationality  until  they  are 
brightened  up  by  the  use  of  soap  and 
water.  Due  to  the  fact  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  oats  crop  was  mowed 
before  ripening  and  fed  to  the  cat- 
tle, the  quantity  of  threshed  grain 
will  be  considerably  less  than  last 
season. 


Our  school  principal  announces  the 
winners  of  the  Barnhardt  Prize  for 
the  quarter  ending  June  30,  1932,  as 
follows:  First  Grade — Jesse  Tyndall, 
perfect  in  spelling  for  three  months; 
Second  Grade — Lewis  Ilanna,  best  in 
written  spelling  test;  Third  Grade — ■ 
Wilbur  O'Quinn,  highest  general  av- 
erage ;  Fourth  G  r  a  d  e — T  h  o  m  a  s 
Grumpier,  highest  general  average; 
Fifth  Grade — John  Merritt,  best  let- 
ter; Sixth  Grade — Homer  Smith,  best 
in  history  test  questions;  Seventh 
Grade — Earl  Neal,  best  in  geography 
map   studies. 


-0- 


The  Training  School  as  well  as 
the  surrounding  country  is  suffering 
from  extremely  hot  weather.  As  a 
rule  it  seems  that  the  school  is  a 
rather  pleasant,  cool  place  on  ac- 
count of  a  constant  breeze  blowing 
across  the  campus,  but  when  it  is 
hot  here  we  believe  it  to  be  one  of 
the  hottest  places  in  the  whole  coun- 
try. We  are  located  on  a  very  high 
ridge  and  are  consequently  a  little 
nearer  the  sun,  and  some  of  our 
readers  whose  knowledge  of  things 
scientific  is  greater  than  ours,  might 
say  the  difference  in  heat  could  be  at- 
tributed to  this  fact.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  ar- 
gue that  point,  but  regardless  of 
the  cause  we  are  sure  of  one  thing, 
that  it  is  hot  at  the  Jackson  Train- 
ing School. 


Rev.    T.    W.     Fogleman,   pastor  of 
McGill    Street    Baptist    Church,    Con- 
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cord,  conducted  the  service  in  the 
auditorium  last  Sunday  afternoon. 
His  talk  on  "God's  Call  For  Leader- 
ship" was  both  helpful  and  interest- 
ing. Towards  the  close  of  the  ser- 
vice Rev.  Fogleman  announced  that 
this  would  be  his  last  regular  visit 
to  the  Training  School,  as  he  had  re- 
signed his  pastorate  in  Concord  to 
assume  charge  of  one  of  the  Baptist 
Churches  in  Greensboro.  We  were 
sorry  to  hear  this  for  he  had  been 
coming  to  the  institution  on  the  sec- 
ond Sunday  of  the  month  for  several 
years,  and  was  intensely  interested 
in  our  boys,  and  thoroughly  devoted 
to  the  task  of  doing  all  in  his  power 
for  their  welfare.  Our  best  wishes 
for  success  go  with  him  as  he  as- 
sumes the  duties  in  his  new  field  of 
labor. 


The  special  roofing  contractors 
have  completed  the  cement  roof  on 
the  new  Trades  Building  and  it  is 
now  ready  for  the  slate  to  be  put  on. 
These  cement  roofing  slabs  were 
made  in  Philadelphia,  each  one  con- 
structed to  fit  its  own  particular 
place  in  the  roof.  They  were  all 
manner  of  shapes  and  sizes,  design- 
ed to  run  the  valleys  and  fit  in  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  roof.  This 
is  something  new  in  construction 
work  at  the  Training  School,  and 
none  of  the  contractors  now  on  the 
job  ever  saw  a  roof  of  this  kind  put 
in  place.  Though  these  slabs  are 
made  of  cement,  nails  can  be  driv- 
en  into  them  as  easily    as    in  wood, 


thus  making  it  possible  for  the  slate 
to  be  fastened  as  firmly  and  with  no 
more  trouble  than  on  the  ordinary 
sheeting  roof.  We  are  told  that  nails 
hold  much  better  in  this  cement 
composition  than  in  wood. 


Mr.  Raleigh  T.  Goode,  of  Charlotte, 
distributor  for  the  Simplex-Acme 
motion  picture  machine,  and  the 
American  Blower  and  Ventillating 
System,  called  on  us  last  Wednesday. 
Mr.  Goode  is  anxious  to  install  his 
equipment  in  our  auditorium  in  or- 
der that  our  boys  might  enjoy  the 
latest  in  sound  pictures.  Our  pres- 
ent machine,  is  obselete  as  we  are 
unable  to  get  films.  This  is  a  great 
disappointment  to  the  boys  as  picture 
shows  was  one  of  the  chief  means  of 
recreation  and  entertainment  at  the 
school.  It  also  served  as  a  highly- 
valued  disciplinary  aid,  as  any  boy 
would  watch  his  step  when  he  knew 
a  little  carelessness  would  deprive 
him  of  the  privilege  of  attending  a 
show.  There  is  nothing  that  would 
give  the  boys  more  pleasure  or  to 
the  officials  a  greater  aid  than  the 
installation  of  sound  pictures  at  our 
institution.  By  careful  selection  of 
films  they  could  be  made  highly  edu- 
cational, as  well  as  entertaining.  The 
school  will  not  be  able  to  enjoy  this 
privilege  except  this  outfit  be  donat- 
ed by  some  friend  or  friends  of  the 
boys — people  who  are  in  touch  with 
and  in  sympathy  with  boy  life,  and 
know  the  character  of  things  that 
make  an  appeal  to  their  nature. 


Example  is  the  lesson  that  all  men  can  read. — West. 


REDUCED  ROUND  TRIP  FARES 
FOR  SHORT  TRIPS 

33  1-3  per  cent  Reduction  in  Travel 
Expense 

Round  trip  tickets,  sold  daily  between  stations  distance 
120  miles  or  less limit  2  days 

25  per  cent  Reduction  in  Travel  Ex- 
pense 

Round  trip  tickets,  sold  daily  between  stations  distance 
150  miles  or  less limit  6  days. 

Good  in  Coaches,  Parlor  and  Sleeping  Cars 

—  MULTIPLE  TRIP  — 
Newest  and  most  economical  ticket  ever  offered. 

Between  any  two  stations  on  Southern  Railway  System  for 
period  of  six  months. 

Good  for  individual  purchaser  and  between  stations  distance 
200  miles  or  less. 

Per  mile 

The  10-trip  ticket 2  l-2c 

The  20-trip  ticket 2c 

The  30-trip  ticket l-8c 

Good  in  Coaches  Only 
Ask  Ticket  Agents 

SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 


£3^ 
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A  SONG  IN  THE  HEART 

Keep  a  song  in  your  heart, 

Through  sorrow  and  cheer. 
And  the  music  of  life, 

You  always  will  hear. 
For  a  heart  full  of  song 

Blesses  all  who  come  near. 
And  life  gives  its  music 

To  those  without  fear. 

— Lydia  Lyon  Roberts. 
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EVANGELINE  BOOTH  PRAYED 

At  the  national  Democratic  convention  in  Chicago,  Evangeline  Booth  closed 
her  prayer  with  the  following  petitions  which  every  American  citizen  should 
make  hds  and  her  own  prayer.    She  said: 

"Dear  Crucified  Lord,  in  the  shadow  of  thy  cross,  may  we  receive  that 
moral  strength,  that  divine  courage  which  will  enable  us  to  combat  the 
evils  of  selfishness,  greed,  indulgence  and  all  umvorthiness  that  would 
prevent  our  deliberations  leading  up  to  decisions  for  the  highest  good  of 
the  little  village  as  well  as  of  the  great  city;  for  the  poor  and  the  nearly 
poor  as  well  as  for  those  who  have  plenty;  for  the  places  of  hard  toil 
as  well  as  the  places  of  affluence;  for  those  who  are  weak  in  the  face  of 
temptation,  as  well  as  for  those  who  can  stand  strong. 

"Help  us,  dear  Saviour,  to  remember   that    in    this    great    throng  this 

morning  we  appear  before  thee  as  individuals,  separate  and  alone.    Be 

thou  the  captain  of  our  souls!     Then,  if  poverty  comes  we  shall  not  be 

so  poor,  and  if  sorrow  comes  we  shall  not  be  so  sad,  and  if  death  comes 

we  shall  not  be  afraid. 

"0  thou  God  of  all  nations,  Jesus  Christ,  the  world's  Redeemer,  hear 
us,  we  pray,  for  thy  dear  name's  sake.  Amen." — N.  C.  Christian  Advo- 
cate. 


AN  APPROPRIATE  MEMORIAL 

The  North  Carolina  department  of  the  American  Legion  conven- 
ed this  week  in  Asheville.  A  large  quota  of  its  membership  was 
present,  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  the  citizenship  of  that  city, 
and  the  cooling  and  invigorating  breezes  of  mountains  of  West- 
ern North  Carolina.  One  of  the  outstanding  and  impressive  fea- 
tures of  the  convention  was  the  presentation  of  the  Buncombe 
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County  War  Memorial  chimes.  The  presentation  was  made  by 
former  Major  Cathey,  and  accepted  by  Mrs.  Hugh  W.  Perry,  de- 
partment president  of  American  Legion  Auxiliary. 

The  chimes  consist  of  ten  huge  tublar  bells,  and  will  be  placed 
in  the  City  Building  fronting  the  business  section.  Some  of  the 
most  famous  memorials  in  Europe  have  taken  this  form  and  the 
same  thing  has  been  true  in  this  country  in  recent  years. 

It  is  the  ambition  of  the  War  Mothers  of  Concord  to  have  in 
the  near  future  a  similar  memorial — a  gift  that  will  be  most  gen- 
erously appreciated,  not  by  World  War  veterans  alone,  but  by  all 
lovers  of  music. 

MR.  J.  F.  DAYVAULT 

It  is  with  great  sorrow  that  we  record  the  death  of  one  of  Ca- 
barrus county's  most  representative  citizens,  Mr.  J.  F.  Dayvault, 
besides  one  of  the  best  and  most  sympathetic  friends  the  Jackson 
Training  School  ever  had.  He  never  failed  to  respond  to  any  ap- 
peal that  increased  the  joy  of  the  boys,  realizing  with  an  under- 
standing heart  the  problems  of  the  boy.  The  announcement  of  the 
death  of  this  splendid  citizen  brought  sorrow  to  the  hearts  of  his 
many  friends.  In  early  manhood  he  identified  himself  with  the 
business  interest  of  the  city,  and  in  every  phase  of  life  both  in 
church,  social,  and  civic  he  proved  himself  worthy  of  the  charge 
entrusted,  performing  every  duty  with  the  courage  of  true  man- 
hood and  mercv  of  a  gentle  spirit. 

He  will  be  missed  in  the  home  as  a  devoted  husband  and  father, 
and  in  the  community  as  an  interested  citizen  in  all  affairs  that 
contributed  to  the  uplift  of  its  people. 

WELL,  OF  ALL  THINGS! 

A  leader  in  the  automobile  industry  recently  asserted  that  in- 
creased mileage  on  the  family  car  during  the  summer  months 
would  help  a  great  deal  in  lifting  the  United  States  back  to  pros- 
perity.    There's  a  lot  of  things  that  will  bring  back  prosperity  if 
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we  will  only  do  it,  in  a  co-operative  spirit.  There's  the  rub.  His 
suggestion  embodied  the  idea  that  each  motorist  travels  3000 
miles  more  by  motor  on  his  vacation  this  year. 

If  each  of  this  country's  26,000,000  car  owners  would  increase 
his  mileage  just  300  miles  a  total  of  7,800,000,000  extra  miles 
would  be  traveled,  he  figures.  The  results  would  be  about  like 
this:  Taking  an  average  of  15  miles  to  the  gallon  of  gasoline,  half 
a  billion  additional  would  be  consumed  and  the  retail  dealer  would 
benefit  by  more  than  $75,000,000. 

A  total  of  390,000  new  sets  of  tires  would  be  sold,  estimating 
that  each  set  of  tires  is  good  for  20,000  miles.  These  tires  would 
retail  at  more  than  $15,500,000. 

Assuming  that  a  new  car  is  bought  when  the  old  one  has  travel- 
ed 50,00  miles,  156,000  new  automobiles  would  be  sold  for  approxi- 
mately $156,000,000,  bringing  a  total  increase  in  the  nation's  vol- 
ume of  business  of  approximately  a  quarter  of  billion  dollars. 

This  manufacturer,  in  his  estimates,  did  not  take  into  considera- 
tion repair  bills,  living  costs  of  tourists,  automobile  license  fees, 
gasoline  taxes  and  many  other  items  which  would  enter  into  the 
whole  picture  and  bring  the  total  expenditure  to  a  much  higher 
figure. 

THAT  THIED  FEELING 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  every  living  thing  is  filled  with 
pep  except  a  large  percentage  of  those  select  animals  commonly 
called  "human  beings."  While  trees,  vegetables,  fruits,  insects, 
and  all  other  forms  of  vegetables  and  animal  life  are  filled  with  ac- 
tivity, we  are  prone  to  suffer  with  what  we  call  "spring  fever." 

Betty  Barclay,  who  is  a  dietetic  instructor,  tells  us  that  we  usu- 
ally work  this  spring  fever  off  in  a  few  days  or  weeks  and  are  our- 
selves again,  but  we  do  go  through  a  mean  period  while  spring 
fever  is  with  us.  The  truth  is  not  always  pleasant,  but  it  should 
be  known.  Spring  fever  comes  from  an  over-loaded  stomach.  We 
need  a  great  deal  of  food  during  the  cold  weather,  and  we  fail  to 
realize  that  our  food  consumption  should  be  reduced  when  spring 
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arrives — or  if  we  refuse  to  reduce  the  amount  of  food,  we  should 
see  to  it  that  light  food  is  eaten  in  place  of  some  of  the  heavy  foods 
enjoyed  during  the  winter.  If  we  do  not  do  this  the  only  way  to 
avoid  spring  fever  is  to  exercise  so  strenuously  that  we  still  need 
the  amount  of  food  our  bodies  demanded  when  the  weather  was 
cold. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  place  ourselves  upon  a  strict 
diet  if  we  have  nothing  wrong  with  us  other  than  a  threatened  at- 
tack of  spring  fever.  All  we  need  to  do  is  to  watch  very  carefully 
what  we  eat.  Reduce  the  number  of  pancakes,  lamb  chops,  saus- 
age or  eggs  eaten  at  breakfast.  Dip  more  heavily  into  vegetable 
dishes,  fruit  cups,  and  salads  at  lunch  and  dinner. 

A  REAL  PHILANTHROPIST 

This  story  is  taken  from  the  editorial  page  of  the  Reidsville  Re- 
view. We  give  it  because  it  reveals  the  spirit  of  an  unusual  type 
of  citizenship — displaying  an  unselfish  spirit.  The  whole  world  is 
not  100  per  cent  greed,  but  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  people  the 
world  over  who  have  the  welfare  of  childhood  close  to  their  hearts. 
If  you  do  not  believe  it  present  the  cause  wherein  children  are  the 
victims  of  depressing  circumstances  and  the  response  for  relief 
will  be  amazing: 

So  many  sordid  stories  have  come  out  of  Chicago  in  recent  years,  that 
it  is  refreshing  to  hear  something  different  from  that  great  and  much 
maligned  city.  Therefore,  we  are  glad  to  tell  of  the  fine  philanthropy 
of  William  D.  Turner,  who  provided  97,411  meals  for  the  poor  children 
of  Chicago  during  the  past  year. 

According  to  a  writer  in  Grit,  Mr.  Turner  is  a  millionaire  who  de- 
nies himself  the  luxuries  of  life  in  order  that  he  may  give  its  neces- 
saries to  the  unfortunate.  He  is  a  bachelor,  78  years  old,  who  "wears 
inexpensive,  old-fashioned  clothes,  rides  in  a  1924  model  automobile, 
and  takes  a  day  coach  when  he  travels  to  his  winter  home  in  Foley,  Ala., 
instead  of  a  Pullman." 

Last  winter  someone  told  him  of  the  plight  of  thousands  of  hungry 
children  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  city,  and  he  determined  to  do 
something  about  it.  As  a  result  a  plan  was  worked  out  whereby  many 
schools  have  operated  free  lunch  rooms,  as  many  as  3,983  meals  having 
been  served  in  a  month  at  a  single  school. 

Asked   about   his   philanthropy,   Mr.   Turner   recently   said  that   really 
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C.   Edgar  Johnson,  a  banker,  was  handling  the  whole  thing.     "I'm  not 
doing  anything  except  furnishing  the  money,"  said  Mr.  Turner. 
And  that,  we  may  say,  is  doing  quite  a  bit. 

HITCH-HIKERS  A  NUISANCE 

The  move  on  the  part  of  the  charity  organizations  of  the  state 
to  influence  tourists  truck  drivers  against  "hitch-hikers"  a  lift  is 
a  fine  idea.  This  to  a  certain  degree  will  discourage  the  hitch- 
hiker, ridding  the  highways  of  a  most  dangerous  nuisance.  But  the 
surest  way  of  eliminating  completely  this  class  is  to  legislate 
against  vagrancy — if  possible.  That  though  would  be  just  another 
law  not  to  be  enforced.  There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  moving 
from  one  community  to  another  for  the  opportunities  presented  in 
other  towns  or  cities  can  be  found  at  home.  The  worst  feature  of 
all  is  it  encourages  shiftlessness,  and  shiftlessness  leads  to  crime. 

Not  long  ago,  King  Alphonso,  of  Spain,  was  hit  on  the  nose  by 
a  Spaniard  who  didn't  seem  to  care  much  for  royalty.  This  is  the 
last  blow.  They've  disposed  of  kings  before,  but  it  generally  took 
a  great  battle  between  mighty  armies  before  it  was  accomplished. 
Or  even  when  they  revoked  the  crown  from  kings  by  a  sharp  blow 
on  the  royal  head  just  behind  the  ears  it  was  a  tremendous  spec- 
tacle and  there  was  much  pomp  and  ceremony  and  blaring  of  trum- 
pets and  waving  of  flags.  Now  the  common  people  just  step  up  to 
a  king  or  an  ex-king  and  punch  him  on  the  nose  and  get  fined  two 
dollars  and  sixty  cents  for  disorderly  conduct.  'Tis  the  end.  It 
is  the  twilight  of  the  kings. 


Orrns 
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PHYSICAL  MORALITY 

By  Dr.  H.  A.  Royster 


The  following  extracts  are  from 
the  address  delivered  to  the  gradu- 
ating1 class  of  the  Oxford  Orphan- 
age, June   14,    1932: 

Text:  You  cannot  be  very  good 
unless  you   are  very  well. 

Such  thoughts  as  I  may  present 
were  suggested  by  the  following 
nugget  of  wisdom  from  that  great 
philosopher.  Herbert  Spencer.  "Per- 
haps nothing  will  so  much  hasten 
the  time  when  body  and  mind  will 
both  be  adequately  cared  for  as  the 
diffusion  of  the  belief  that  the  pre- 
servation of  health  is  a  duty.  Few 
seem  conscious  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  physical  morality." 

Every  human  being  has  three  na- 
tures— the  mental,  the  spiritual  and 
the  physical.  He  owes  a  debt  to 
each  one  of  these.  If  it  is  a  sin  to 
wreck  the  mind,  or  to  destroy  the 
soul,  it  is  also  a  sin  to  defile  the 
body.  Physical  sins  are  as  evil  as 
moral  sins.  Health  is  our  most 
priceless  earthly  possession.  Equal 
homage  must  be  paid  to  each  of  our 
three  attributes — the  trinity  of  our 
existence. 

We  owe  much  to  the  physical  na- 
ture. "Disposition"  is  largely  de- 
pendent on  physical  condition.  A  re- 
freshing night's  sleep,  a  good  diges- 
tion and  a  sound  body  make  for  a 
"good"  disposition,  while  the  reverse 
gives  a  gloomy  outlook  on  life  and 
an  unattractive  personality.  Break- 
ing a  physical  law  of  the  universe 
brings  swift  and  sure  punishment. 
Even  a  preacher  with  dyspepsia  finds 
it  hard  to  be  pious. 

Countless   crimes   have    been     com- 


mitted under  the  stress  of  physical 
circumstances.  An  unsound  body  as 
well  as  an  insane  mind  is  to  be  reck- 
oned with  in  human  wrong-doing. 
The  body  influences  the  mind  quite 
as  much  as  the  mind  governs  the 
body.  It  is  equally  true  that  faulty 
digestion  produces  worry,  as  that 
worry  brings  on  faulty  digestion. 

Much  of  the  physical  infirmity 
which  afflicts  us  is  wholly  caused  by 
our  own  behavior — sins  both  of  com- 
mission and  omission.  Some  are  born 
sick,  some  achieve  sickness  and  some 
have  sickness  thrust  upon  them. 

Three  guide  posts  should  be  erect- 
ed along  your  path  in  life:  Cherish 
physical  earnestness;  keep  regular 
habits;  guard  your  health  above  all 
temporal  affairs.  There  is  a  gospel 
of  health  to  be  preached.  Let  us 
realize  the  three-fold  nature  in  our 
being  and  give  due  weight  in  our 
teaching  to  the  physical,  so  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  spiritual 
and  mental,  attributes.  It  is  not 
logical,  it  is  not  right  to  neglect  the 
one  while  we  cultivate  the  others. 
The  house  must  be  kept  in  order  if 
it  is  to  be  a  suitable  abode  for  those 
higher  ornaments — the  soul  and  the 
mind. 

"In  life's  small  things,  be  reso- 
lute and  great, 

To  keep  thy  muscle  trained; 
knows't  thou   when   Fate 

Thy  measure  takes,  or  when  she 
will  say  to  thee: 

I  find  thee  worthy;  do  this  deed 
for  me?" 
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PLUCKY  BOY  REWARDED 

(Reidsville  Review) 

Some  twenty  years  ago  John  Livak  But  that  is  not  all.  He  won  the 
was  born  on  a  Vermont  farm,  of  national  essay  prize  offered  by  the 
Hungarian  parents  who  had  little  American  Chemical  Society,  in  corn- 
education  and  a  very  imperfect  com-  petition  with  6,000  othdr  high  school 
mand  of  the  English  language.  The  pupils.  This  gives  him  a  full  four 
family  was  poor,  and  as  soon  as  he  years'  scholarship  at  Yale,  with 
was  big  enough  John  took  his  share  $500  a  year  living  expenses  besides, 
of  the  daily  tasks  on  the  farm,  out-  This  is  but  another  illustration  of 
side  of  school  hours.  But  John  was  what  a  young  person  with  ambition, 
ambitious.  His  handicap  of  humble  energy  and  grit  can  accomplish,  even 
birth  and  foreign  descent  did  not  dis-  under  adverse  circumstances,  in  this 
may  him.  land  of  opportunity. 

After  finishing  the  course  in  the  The  example  of  John  Livak,  the 
little  district  school  nearby,  he  walk-  Hungarian  farmer  boy,  is  a  stern  re- 
ed four  miles  and  back  each  day  to  buke  to  those  who  belittle  our  Amer- 
attend  the  high  school  in  Rutland,  ican  institutions  and  sow  seeds  of 
often  in  the  severest  weather,  with  discontent,  as  well  as  those  shiftless 
the  temperature  far  below  zero.  individuals  who  whine  because  they 
Finally  he  graduated,  standing  sec-  "never  had  a  chance." 
ond  in  a  class  of  128. 


WHEN  A  CHILD  WON'T  EAT 

Parents  who  coax  and  coddle  and  threaten  when  a  child  re- 
fuses to  eat  are  on  the  wrong  track,  according  to  Dr.  Frank 
Howard  Richardson,  a  noted  child  specialist.  They  are  mere- 
ly causing  the  child  to  become  neurotic  and  self-centered  by 
paying  too  much  attention  to  his  whims. 

Instead  of  humoring  the  child  by  urging  or  bribing  him  to 
eat,  he  should  be  made  to  sit  down  at  the  table  five  times  a 
day,  for  30  minutes  at  the  three  regular  meals  and  for  20 
minutes  at  mid-morning  and  mid-afternoon  lunches. 

Suitable  foods  are  to  be  placed  before  him  each  time,  but  no 
effort  whatever  is  to  be  made  to  induce  him  to  eat.  He  may 
eat  or  he  may  not  as  he  chooses.  But  at  the  end  of  the  time 
set  he  should  be  made  to  leave  the  table  whether  he  has  eaten 
or  not. 

Dr.  Richardson  declares  that  there  is  no  danger  that  a  child 
will  starve  himself  under  such  circumstances,  but  that  within 
two  or  three  days  the  "cure"  will  be  under  way.  In  conclu- 
sion, the  doctor  says: 

"The  relief  afforded  sorely  tried  parents  by  this  course  of 
action  is  so  genuine  that  parents  usually  wonder  why  they 
waited  so  long  before  adopting  it." — Monroe  Enquirer. 
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EDUCATION 

By  Herbert  C.  Alexander 


Following-  is  the  address  of  Grand 
Master  Herbert  C.  Alexander  in  pre- 
senting diplomas  and  Bibles  to  the 
graduating  class  at  commencement 
exercises  at  Oxford  Orphanage, 
June  14,  1932: 

You  are  graduating  today  from 
High  School.  Did  it  ever  occur  to 
you  to  ask  why  you  were  being  edu- 
cated. While  Woodrow  Wilson  was 
President  of  Princeton  he  made  this 
statement:  "I  am  constantly  amaz- 
ed at  the  attitude  of  young  men  who 
come  to  tell  me  they  are  planning 
to  enter  the  Ministry.  They  say  they 
want  to  do  something  when  they 
ought  to  tell  me  they  want  to  be 
something." 

To  do  something  rather  than  to  be 
something. 

Education  is  being  questioned  to- 
day. Like  everything  else  that  we 
have  formerly  held  to  be  accepted 
and  beyond  debate,  it  is  having  some 
questions  asked  about  it.  The  Amer- 
ican People  are  draining  their  own 
pockets  in  order  to  put  nearly  three 
billion  dollars  annually  into  the 
cause  of  public  education,  an  amount 
that  is  increasing  year  after  year  in 
terms  of  manifold  millions,  and  it  is 
natural  and  proper  that  they  should 
begin  to  inquire  whether  they  are 
getting  value  received  for  their  out- 
lay for  this  social  and  educational 
cause. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  proving 
the  value  of  education  from  its  ma- 
terial point  of  view,  from  its  com- 
mercial angle,  from  the  increase  in 
capacity  which  it  gives  men  and 
women  to  make  a  living.  It  adds  to 
one's  monetary  worth. 


If  you  should  take  5,000,000  men 
and  women  at  random  and  measure 
them  according  to  their  achieve- 
ments, you  would  find  that  only  31 
of  that  number  without  any  educa- 
tion have  attained  notable  success; 
that  of  this  army  125  with  as  much 
as  a  high  school  education  have 
reached  the  heights  of  achievement 
and  that  out  of  this  5,000,000  those 
with  a  college  education  who  have 
won  a  name  for  themselves  were  28,- 
500. 

It  is  evident  from  this  statistical 
array,  that  attainment  in  the  pur- 
suits and  professions  is  in  ratio  to 
the  amount  of  education  with  which 
one  starts  off  in   life. 

The  further  facts  are  that  the 
average  age  earning  capacity  of  him 
who  has  received  no  schooling  is  on- 
ly $1,200.00  a  year,  while  those  with 
a  high  school  education  earns  an 
average  of  $2,000  annually  and  those 
with  a  college  education   $6,000.00. 

Education  does  contribute  to  one's 
earning  capacity  and  the  more  of  it 
one  receives,  the  higher  the  range  of 
that  capacity.  It  has  a  money  value 
that  can  be  reckoned  in  proportion  to 
the   amount   of   education   received. 

We  can  understand  how  that  is. 
An  uneducated  man  is  one  "Whom 
God  has  wrapped  up  and  man  has 
net  unfolded."  One  whose  raw  re- 
sources have  remained  untouched, 
unpolished,  undeveloped,  whereas  the 
the  educated  man  has  taken  those 
raw  assets  with  which  he  began  life 
and  by  convert;ng  them,  sharpening 
his  wits,  brightening  his  mind,  ex- 
ercising his  brain  muscles,  and  de- 
veloping   his    capacity,    he    has    made 
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his  original  capital  to  expand  in  its  it  would  be  worth  $1,000.00  In  the  raw 

worth.  its   value   was    $40:    in   the   ultimate 

If   you    should   buy   a    ton    of    pig  development  and  conversion  of  it  in- 
iron,  it  would  probably  cost  you  on-      to   usable   worth  material   for   higher 

ly  about  $40.00  and  if  you  do  noth-  purposes   it  becomes   worth   $1,000. 
ing  with  it,  it  would  never  be  worth  Millet,  the  great  painter  bought  a 

very  much  more  than  that,  but  if  you  brush  for  20c,  some  paint  for  40c  and 

take  this  raw  iron  and  convert  it  in-  with  this   capital  of   60c,   he  painted 

to  horse  shoes  it  would  have  a  value  "The   Angelus",   which     sold    at    the 

of  $160.00.     Make  it  over  into  pocket  Chicago     World's       Exposition       for 

knives  and  it  would  be  worth  $400.-  $105,000.     Raw  materials  60c,  finish- 

00:    turn   it   into   watch   springs   and  ed  product  $105,000. 


THE  TEST  OF  A  MAN 


The  test  of  a  man  is  the  fight  he  makes, 

The  grit  that  he  daily  shows ; 
The  way  he  stands  on  his  feet  and  takes 

Fates's  numerous  bumps  and  blows. 
A  coward  can  smile  when  there's  naught  to  fear; 

When  nothing  his  progress  bars; 
But  it  takes  a  man  to  stand  up  and  cheer, 

While  some  other  fellow  stars. 

It  isn't  victory  after  all, 

But  the  fight  that  a  brother  makes; 
The  man  who,  driven  against  the  wall, 

Still  stands  erect  and  takes, 
The  blows  of  fate,  with  head  held  high, 

Bleeding  and  bruised  and  pale, 
Is  the  man  who'll  win  in  the  by  and  by, 

For  he  isn't  afraid  to  fail. 

It's  the  bumps  you  get  and  the  jolts  you  get, 

And  the  knocks  that  your  courage  stands, 
The  hours  of  sorrow  and  vain  regret, 

The  prize  that  escapes  your  hands, 
That  tests  your  mettle  and  proves  your  worth; 

It  isn't  the  blow  you  deal, 
But  the  blows  you  take  on  this  good  old  earth, 

That  show  if  your  stuff  is  real. 

— Selected. 
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SHALL  PUBLIC  HEALTH  WORK  IN  N.  C. 
BE  SACRIFICED  TO  FALSE  ECONOMY? 

(The  Health  Bulletin) 


If  history  teaches  anything,  it  is 
this,  that  when  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple become  thoroughly  aroused  and 
excited  on  any  one  issue,  considera- 
tion of  that  particular  issue  is  given 
attention  to  the  exclusion  of  almost 
every  other  problem.  At  this  time 
the  keynote  of  every  political  speech, 
the  chief  plank  in  every  political 
platform,  is  economy — reduction  of 
the  cost  of  government,  elimination 
of  bureaus  and  commissions,  and 
jobs,  reductions  of  appropriations  for 
every  cause,  regardless  of  merit  or 
demerit.  At  such  times  work  which 
has  taken  a  generation  ti  build  up 
in  the  interest  of  the  public  is  often 
destroyed  overnight.  When  large 
bodies  of  people  are  aroused  en 
masse,  they  generally  lose  the  power 
to  think  and  reason  in  a  cool  and 
deliberate  manner. 

Public  health  work  in  North  Caro- 
lina must  and  should  stand  on  its 
merits  alone.  The  structure  of  pub- 
lic health  work  in  this  State  has  been 
a  long  t:"<me  in  building-.  For  more 
than  fifty  years  a  number  of  de- 
voted men  and  women  have  given 
the  best  years  of  their  life  and  the 
most  consecrated  service  to  this 
cause. 

A  famous  English  stateman  said 
several  years  ago  that  the  protection 
of  the  public  health  is  the  most  im- 
portant duty  of  any  government.  To 
cripple  the  affairs  of  public  health 
work  in  North  Carolina,  now  in  its 
infancy,  would  be  equivalent  to  tak- 
ing up  all  our  hard-surface  roads 
and  going  back  to  the  days  of  the 
horse   and   buggy,    the    oxcarts,   and 


the  mudhoies  of  twenty-five  years 
ago.  It  would  mean  to  go  back  to 
typhoid  fever  on  every  city  block 
during  every  summer,  to  unnumber- 
ed infant  graves  throughout  the  year, 
and  to  place  the  State  at  the  mercy 
of  epidemics  of  smallpox,  yellow  fev- 
er, dysentery,  and  other  rapidly  fa- 
tal diseases,  as  in  the  years  gone  by. 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  thought- 
ful people  of  North  Carolina  will  con- 
sent for  any  such  devastating  pro- 
cess to  take  place. 

In  a  recent  widely  quoted  state- 
ment Dr.  James  M.  Parrott  used  the 
following  language: 

"Only  the  thoughtless  would  hin- 
der and  hamper  public  health  work. 
If  it  collapses  many  of  our  indus- 
tries will  be  fatally  injured,  our  eco- 
nomic structure  seriously  hampered, 
and  the  living  conditions  of  our  peo- 
ple would  become  quickly  intoler- 
able. We  spend  six  times  as  much 
for  funerals  and  tombstones  each 
year  as  we  appropriate  for  our 
public  health  service.  The  man  who 
strikes  public  health  in  North  Caro- 
lina drives  a  dagger  into  the  very 
vitals  of  our  beloved  State.  The  man 
that  is  a  traitor  now  to  the  physi- 
cal well-being:  of  North  Carolinians 
would  turn  this  State  over  to  an  en- 
emy that  never  has  been  conquered. 
It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  us  to 
build  a  Grade  A  commonwealth  out 
of  Grade  C  citizens." 

"There  is  that  scattereth,  and  yet 
increaseth;  and  there  is  that  ivith- 
holdeth  more  than  is  meet,  but  it 
tendeth  to  poverty." 
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TELLS  HOW  PORTER  TOOK  FAMOUS 
NAME,  O.  HENRY 

(Asheville  Citizen) 


How  William  Sydney  Porter,  fam- 
ed short  story  writer,  got  his  pen 
name,  0.  Henry,  was  told  yesterday 
by  Colonel  R.  E.  "Bob"  Dalton,  who 
as  a  member  of  the  famous  Dalton 
brothers  gang  of  by-gone  days,  has 
left  his  name  imprinted  in  the  early 
history  of  the  old  Southwest.  Col- 
onel Dalton  is  in  Asheville  for  a  stay 
of  several  months. 

The  name  of  Colonel  R.  E.  Dalton 
will  mean  little  and  probably  will  in- 
voke no  memories  in  the  mind  of  the 
average  reader.  But  Bob  Dalton, 
"the  Bob  Dalton,"  one  of  the  quick- 
on-the-trigger,  danger  loving  mem- 
bers of  the  Dalton  gang,  who  thrill- 
ed the  folks  back  in  the  eighties 
along  with  Jesse  James  and  the 
Younger  brothers,  will  be  familiar  to 
many. 

Colonel  Dalton  is  now  an  oil  de- 
veloper in  Mississippi.  Years  ago  he 
changed  his  mode  of  life  and  the  past 
is  naturally  distasteful  to  him,  he 
said.  However,  the  years  of  his  life 
contain  many  colorful  incidents,  in- 
cluding a  period  spent  in  the  Mexi- 
can army,  association  with  0..  Hen- 
ry and  many  other  notables. 

Colonel  Dalton  first  met  O.  Henry 
in  Austin,  Texas.  Later  he  met  the 
author  in  New  Orleans  and  it  was 
there  that  William  Porter  found  his 
pen  name. 

The  two  were  in  Kolb's  cafe  in 
New  Orleans,  Colonel  Dalton  said. 
Porter  had  just  finished  a  story  and 
read  it  to  Dalton  and  the  cafe  pro- 
prietor. The  three  were  discussing 
the     story,     when     Porter     suggested 


that  he  should  have  a  pen  name, 
Porter  was  writing  short  stories 
then  and  selling  them  for  what  they 
would  bring. 

To  aid  them  in  a  selection  of  a 
name  for  the  young  author,  the 
three   decided  to  order  drinks. 

"These  will  be  on  the  house,"  the 
proprietor  said,  and  called   a  waiter. 

"Oh,  Henry." 

"That's  it,"  Porter  exclaimed,  "O. 
Henry." 

The  next  time  Colonel  Dalton  met 
O.  Henry  was  in  Mexico.  They  stuck 
together  for  a  while  and  drifted  into 
Central  America,  where  O.  Henry 
tried  banana  growing.  Finally  they 
came  back  to  this  country,  and  were, 
one  by  one,  arrested,  tried  and  sent 
to  prison.  They  landed  in  the  Co- 
lumbus (Ohio)  jail  about  the  same 
time.  Later  O.  Henry  was  transferr- 
ed to  Leavenworth,  where  he  was  a 
cellmate  of  Colonel  Dalton. 

Colonel  Dalton  was  of  the  opinion 
that  O.  Henry's  skipping  his  bond 
and  leaving  Texas  after  he  had  be- 
come involved  in  a  bank  shortage 
was  the  cause  of  his  conviction  and 
seven   years   in  jail. 

"O.  Henry  was  not  an  outlaw,"  the 
Colonel  said.  "He  was  an  innocent 
man  and  this  was  proved  after  his 
pardon  and  death.  He  was  a  victom 
of  circumstances.  He  could  not  see 
bad  in  anyone — all  was  good  to  hira. 
He  lived  a  man  and  died  a  man.  loy- 
al to  his  friends  and  fearless  to  the 
core." 

The  Colonel  spent  19  years  in  Lea- 
venworth   prison    and    was    pardoned 
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by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt.  He  ton  wants  to  rest.     He  was  taken  ill 

received  the  title  of  "Colonel"  when  with  asthma  before  coming  here,  but 

he  served  with  Gen.  Obregon's  army  hopes  to   regain  his  health  with  the 

army  in  Mexico  in  1922.  aid  of  the  mountain  air.     He  said  he 

The  Colonel  does  not  like  to  talk  might  visit  the  grave  of  O.  Henry 
of  the  days  with  the  gang.  They  are  in  Rivereside  cemetery  here  before 
buried  in  the  past,  he  said.  He  pre-  leaving.  0.  Henry's  widow  now  re- 
fers to  speak  of  his  present  work  sides  near  Asheville. 
with  oil  and  of  his  family.  He  car-  The  Colonel  and  his  niece  and  sec- 
ries  with  him  many  letters  of  intro-  retary,  Miss  Deeta  Bassett,  who  is  a 
duction  from  prominent  persons,  in-  cousin  of  Huey  Long,  of  Lousiana, 
eluding  O.  N.  Haskell,  the  first  gov-  are  guests  at  the  Langren  hotel.  He 
ernor  of  Oklahoma.  expects  his  wife    and    small    son    to 

During  his  stay  here  Colonel  Dal-  join  him  here  shortly. 


THE  LITTLE  THINGS 

It's  not  the  grand  heroic  deeds, 
Extolled  by  tongue  or  pen ; 
That  do  the  greatest  good  in  life, 
Or  bring  most  joy  to  men. 

Not  that  we  would  detract  from  them, 
Or  fail  to  give  them  praise ; 
But  only  add,  that  smaller  things 
Do  good  in  many  ways. 

It's  oft  the  little  kindly  acts, 

That  do  the  greatest  good; 

That  put  more  joy  in  saddened  hearts 

Than  is  often  understood. 

For  when  we  are  with  grief  bowed  down, 

Or  troubles  do  appear; 

A  friendly  hand,  a  kindly  word, 

Oft  prove  that  God  is  near. 

They  help  us  lift  our  hearts  to  Him 
In  thoughts  of  grateful  praise, 
For  what  He's  often  done  for  us ; 
And  will  in  later  days. 

— T.  M.  Read. 
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SUMMERTIME  DONTS 

(Reidsville  Review) 


People  have  been  "preached  to"  too 
much  about  summer  habits  of  liv- 
ing; that  some  may  have  become  cal- 
loused on  the  subject,  but  reminders 
may  not  now  be  amiss.  Familiarity 
with  hot  weather  "don'ts"  of  former 
years  does  not  lessen  the  importance 
of  repetition  in  the  hope  of  saving 
someone  from  foolish  acts,  in  the 
constant  endeavor  to  keep  cool  when 
keeping  cool  is  well  nigh  impossible. 

There  is  little  new  imformation  on 
the  subject.  Every  adult  should 
know  that  overindulgence  in  iced 
drinks  and  heavy  foods  is  danger- 
ous. Every  grown  person  should  be 
aware  of  the  well  established  health 
rule  that  a  light  diet  of  friut  and 
green  vegetables  will  assist  nature 
in  overcoming  bodily  discomforts 
traceable    to    high     temperature     and 


humidity. 

Moderation  in  all  things  is  neces- 
sary to  retain  good  health  during 
the  summer.  This  is  especially  true 
of  swimming,  when  the  temptation 
is  strong  to  "cool  off"  with  a  plunge 
in  the  river.  Swimming  to  excess  is 
dangerous  even  when  most  sanitary 
conditions  obtain,  but  the  danger  is 
multiplied  many  times  when  the  con- 
dition of  the  water  is  doubtful. 

Grown  persons  are  expected  to  use 
discretion,  but  impulsive  youth  for- 
gets caution  and  takes  risks  that 
places  life  in  jeopardy.  It  ss  practi- 
cally impossible  to  prevent  promis- 
cuous swimming,  but  parents  would 
do  well  to  hold  their  children  in 
check  and  do  all  in  their  power  to 
teach  the  dangers  of  summer  swim- 
ming. 


NEW  DAY  TODAY 

Every  day  is  a  fresh  beginning; 

Listen,  my  soul,  to  the  glad  refrain, 
And,  spite  of  old  sorrow  and  older  sinning, 

And  puzzles  forecast  and  possible  pain, 
Take  heart  with  the  day,  and  begin  again. 


— Susan  Coolidge. 
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EFFECTIVE   CONGREGATIONAL   INNER 

MISSIONS 


(Selected) 


One  cold,  raw  March  morning  the 
writer  was  hurriedly  passing  an  ele- 
vated railroad  station  in  Chicago 
when  suddenly  a  voice  called,  "Just 
a  minute,  pastor — eh  pardon  me — 
but  can  you  please  loan  me  the  price 
of  a  breakfast?  I  really  haven't  had 
a  meal  for  several  days."  What  a 
startling  surprise  as  there  stood  the 
husband  and  father  of  a  parishoner, 
shivering,  unkempt,  filthy,  neglected 
and  intoxicated. 

In  a  few  firm  but  kind  sentences 
the  pastor  spoke  to  his  beggar  friend 
how  utterly  surprised  and  actually 
ashamed  he  was  to  find  him  in  such 
a  condition,  a  man  of  splendid  educa- 
tion, talent,  position  and  held  in  high 
respect  by  all.  Yes,  his  family  knew 
that  he  had  been  slippnig  months  ago 
and  now  he  hadn't  seen  them  for 
weeks  and  did  not  care  to.  "The  de- 
pression is  the  cause  of  it,"  he  said. 

"But  you  can't  end  the  depression 
by  acting  that  way,"  said  the  pastor. 
"You  are  only  making  conditions 
worse.  If  I  give  you  the  price  of 
breakfast  I  expect  you  to  be  a  gen- 
tleman from  this  time  forth.  I  want 
you  to  ask  God  for  forgiveness  and 
then    go    home    and    do    the    same    of 


your  family  and  then  make  a  solemn 
promise  that  with  God's  help  you  are 
willing  to  start  over  again." 

"Do  you  think  it  can  be  done  af- 
ter a  man  gets  as  low  as  J  ami?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  pastor,  "the  Psalm- 
ist David  slipped  and  fell  very  low 
but  he  became  a  great  man  in  the 
sight  of  God  and  his  fellowmen  be- 
cause he  repented  and  asked  for  for- 
giveness and  earnestly  began  anew." 

"Pastor,  if  you  say  I  can  make 
good  again  I'll  try." 

The  pastor  called  at  the  home  a 
number  of  times  but  no  one  answer- 
ed the  call. 

Two  months  after  the  March  morn- 
ing a  caller  appeared  at  the  parson- 
age. A  man  erect,  with  clear  voice, 
sharp  twinkles  in  his  eyes,  smart 
clothes  and  a  new  panama,  stood  at 
the  door.     He  must  see  the  pastor. 

"Pastor,  I  came  to  return  the  loan 
you  made  me.  I  should  return  it  a 
thousand  fold.  Perhaps  some  day  I 
shall.  You  encouraged  me  to  a  new 
start.  You  told  me  that  with  God's 
help  I  could  come  back,  and  I  did. 
I  am  back  at  work  and  have  read- 
justed my  standards  of  living." 


Just  to  be  good,  to  keep  life  pure  from  degrading  ele- 
ments, to  make  it  constantly  helpful  in  little  ways  to  those 
who  are  touched  by  it;  to  keep  one's  spirit  always  sweet,  and 
to  avoid  all  manner  of  petty  anger  and  irritability — that  is 
an  ideal  as  noble  as  it  is  difficult. — Selected. 
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WHAT  UNCLE  SAM'S  RANGERS  DO 

By  Pearl  H.  Campbell 


If  you  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
visited  any  one  of  our  numerous  na- 
tional parks,  you  will  remember  that 
as  you  entered  you  were  met  by  a 
ranger  in  a  brown  uniform  who 
greeted  you  cordially  and  gave  you 
a  little  book  of  information  about 
the  region  opening  before  your  de- 
lighted gaze. 

Perhaps  the  park  was  Yellowstone 
which  contains  in  a  relatively  small 
area  more  unusual  features  than  any 
other  section  of  the  country.  A 
weird  and  lovely  play-ground,  it  ap- 
pears as  if  Mother  Nature,  like  a 
thrifty  housekeeper,  had  gathered  up 
all  the  scraps  she  had  left  over  from 
making  the  rest  of  the  continent  and 
put  them  into  a  curio  store  to  de- 
light her  visitors.  Some  tangled 
skeins  of  rivers,  waterfalls,  little, 
big,  a  sylvan  lake  of  surpassing 
beauty,  geysers,  curious  rock  forma- 
tions, these  alone  would  have  been 
sufficient  for  one  park.  But  gener- 
ous soul  that  she  is,  she  did  not  stop 
with  these.  She  added  some  witch- 
ingly  beautiful  pools,  some  funny  lit- 
tle playthings,  such  as  paint  pots 
and  other  of  bubbling  mud  porridge 
that  keep  up  a  continual  plop!  plop! 
And  with  her  usual  lavishness  she 
has  seen  to  it  that  there  were  plenty 
of  forests.  Then  in  every  spot  where 
a  flower  could  grow  she  has  slanted 
them   in   bewildering  variety. 

This  was  the  wonderland  that 
opened  before  you  at  Yellowstone. 
The  pamphlet  you  received  from  the 
ranger  made  it  very  clear  that  Un- 
cle Sam  wanted  you  to  enjcy  the 
park,  but  he  expected  you  to  conduct 
yourself   lilke    a   well-behaved    guest. 


You  were  not  to  forget  that  every 
citizen  has  an  equal  share  in  it.  For 
that  reason  it  is  understood  that  you 
would  not  do  anything  that  would 
damage  or  destroy  the  bird  or  ani- 
mal life,  or  injure  in  the  slightest 
way  any  of  the  strange  or  beautiful 
things  you  saw.  You  might  wish  to 
carry  away  a  bit  of  petrified  wood 
or  geyserite  to  show  the  boys  and 
girls  back  home.  But  if  every  one 
of  the  thousands  of  visitors  did  this, 
some  of  the  curious  things  would 
soon  disappear. 

In  spite  of  the  eternal  vigilance  of 
the  rangers  something  of  this  sort 
happened  to  Handkerchief  Pool  a 
few  years  ago.  It  used  to  be  pos- 
sible to  drop  a  soiled  handkerchief  in 
the  pool,  to  see  it  vanish  in  the  suc- 
tion only  to  reappear  in  about  two 
minutes  thoroughly  cleansed  by  the 
hot  lime  water.  Then  someone  drop- 
ped a  log  in  the  pool.  Efforts  to  dis- 
lodge it  have  failed  with  the  result 
that  the  little  laundryman,  who,  of 
course,  lives  under  the  water,  has  a 
perpetual  fit  of  sulks.  He  may  re- 
turn the  handkerchief  and  he  may 
not. 

The  rangers,  who  are  really  the 
policemen  of  the  park,  are  divided  in- 
to two  classes.  There  are  the  per- 
manent men  who  remain  in  the  park 
the  entire  year,  sur|mer  and  winter. 
Then  there  are  the  temporary  men, 
the  "ninety  day  wonders"  who  come 
a  few  days  before  the  park  opens  in 
June  and  leave  when  it  closes  in  Sep- 
tember. The  temporary  men  are 
usually  recruited  from  the  colleges 
and  are  thoroughly  versed  in  geology, 
botany,  and  zoology.     In  the  evenings 
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they  deliver  lectures  in  the  recrea- 
tion halls  at  the  lodges  and  hotels. 
During  the  day  they  lead  the  hikes 
that  add  so  much  to  the  pleasure  and 
enjoyment  of  the  visitor,  answering 
the  thousand  and  one  questions  that 
are  asked  and  pointing  out  the  var- 
ious interesting  features. 

There  is  a  fascination  about  the 
park  that  makes  one  long  to  visit  it 
again  and  again.  Old,  yet  ever  pre- 
senting a  different  phase,  like  a 
slight-of-hand  performer  with  some 
new  trick  up  his  sleeve  every  time 
he  appears  on  the  stage,  the  park 
throws  its  spell  over  every  one  who 
enters  its  charmed  area.  So  some 
of  the  temporary  men  remain  all 
winter  and  finally  become  perma- 
nent. 

There  are  twenty-one  ranger  sta- 
tions situated  on  the  main  auto 
roads  or  the  "loop,"  and  in  the  far 
corners  of  the  park.  The  number  of 
men  at  a  station  varies,  but  the  lar- 
ger  number  are  at  the  loop   station. 

Mammoth  Hot  Springs,  Old  Faith- 
ful, Lake,  and  Grand  Canyon  Sta- 
tions are  on  the  loop  and  rangers 
stationed  here  have  more  to  do  as 
they  come  into  contact  with  more 
visitors  than  the  men  in  far  corners 
of  the  park.  At  a  loop  station  there 
are  six  classes  of  work,  such  as  an- 
swering the  phone,  reporting  acci- 
dents, thefts,  etc.,  keeping  a  record 
of  the  daily  events,  the  eruptions  of 
the  geysers,  and  the  like,  taking  care 
of  the  flag  which  is  raised  at  sun- 
rise and  lowered  at  sunset,  answer- 
ing the  millions  of  questions  that 
dudes  and  sage-brushers  ask,  to  say 
nothing1  of  keeping  the  station  clean 
and  tidy. 

The  ranger  assigned  to  camp  duty 
supervises  the  public  camp  grounds, 
sees    that    all    fires    are    extinguished 


and  that  each  camp  site  is  left  in 
perftct  order.  He  also  acts  as  infor- 
mation agent  in  regard  to  roads  and 
bears.  Everyone  wants  to  feed  the 
bears  and  to  photograph  them.  They 
are  harmless,  as  a  rule,  and  as  they 
are  fed  every  night  with  the  left- 
overs from  lodges  and  hotels,  when 
they  prowl  through  camp  at  night 
they  are  merely  seeking  extra  sweets. 

The  third  week  the  ranger's  job 
will  probably  be  to  ride  general  pa- 
trol among  the  geyser  formations. 
He  rides  along  the  highways,  super- 
vises traffic,  and  notes  when  the 
Grand  Geyser  or  the  Riverside,  or 
some  of  those  that  play  irregularly 
are  likely  to  blow  off  steam.  Old 
Faithful  is  most  methodical. 

Don't  be  disappointed  if  you  see 
only  a  little  steam  when  you  first  ar- 
rive. She  is  merely  resting  from 
her  last  effort.  Be  patient.  Pres- 
ently you  will  hear  a  chuckle  from 
regions  below,  then  a  tower  of  steam 
and  water  rising  higher  and  higher 
until  the  whole  lovely  spectacle  is 
before  you. 

No  doubt  you  are  wondering  what 
the  permanent  men  do  and  why  they 
like  to  stay  on  through  what  would 
seem  to  be  very  lonely  hours.  When 
the  park  closes  officially  on  Septem- 
ber 20th  it  loses  its  aspect  of  a  sum- 
mer playground  and  becomes  a  great 
game  preserve.  It  is  sanctuary  for 
all  w\ld  life,  except  for  the  rogues 
of  this  animal  world,  such  as  coyotes, 
and,  possibly  wolves  and  wild  cats, 
though  there  are  not  many  of  the 
latter. 

The  bears  as  a  rule  hibernate 
through  the  long,  cold  winters,  but 
p— - o-fcir^e"!  an  unusually  energetic  one 
will  remain  awake  through  the  sea- 
son. The  buffalo  remain  in  the 
Slough    Creek    district    until    the    na- 
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tural  feed  it  gone.  Then  they  mi- 
grate to  the  buffalo  ranch  where  they 
are  fed  by  the  rangers. 

Some  of  the  men  ride  antelope  pa- 
trol so  as  to  protect  them  from  coy- 
otes. 

All  lines  of  communication  must  be 
kept  up.  Telephone  service  is  main 
tained  in  every  station  and  through 
the  various  passes  which  often  have 
seventy  or  eighty  feet  of  snow  drift- 
ed in  them.  It  seems  strange  that  a 
region  of  dying  volcanic  activity,  for 
that  is  what  Yellowstone  is,  should 
have  such   a   heavy  snowfall. 

The  thirty  men  who  constitute  the 
winter  force  have  an  area  of  about 
3,500  square  miles  to  patrol  on  skis 
or  snowshoes.  One  of  the  greatest 
dangers  in  the  passes  is  an  avalan- 
che, which  may  come  down  without 
any  warning.  So  two  men  always 
travel  the  winter  trails  together. 
They  keep  daily  records  of  what 
goes  on  in  this  vast  white  worlld 
and  send  these  written  reports  to  the 
chief  ranger. 

So  far  we  have  been  considering 
the  work  of  rangers  in  the  national 
park,  forgetting  the  men  in  the  for- 
est service.  The  first  forest  reserve, 
the  Yellowstone  Park  Timberland 
Reserve,  was  created  by  President 
Harrison  in  1891.  Later  presidents, 
realizing  the  great  benefit  to  the  na- 
tion, have  added  other  reserves  until 
at  the  present  time  there  are  160 
national  forests  with  a  total  net 
area  of  over  158,000,000  acres.  Most 
of  them  are  located  in  the  mountain- 
ous regions  of  the  country  where  the 
preservation  of  tree  growth  is  of  the 
greatest  importance. 

They  include  such  widely  different 
varieties  of  trees  as  the  hardwoods 
of  the  southern  Appalachians,  the 
spruces    of     the    White     Mountains, 


the  lodge  pole  pines  of  Yellowstone, 
the  pinon  and  juniper  of  New  Mexi- 
co, the  fir  and  Sitka  spruce  and  hem- 
lock that  clothe  the  lower  flanks  of 
the  coastal  mountains. 

The  policy  under  which  the  for- 
ests are  administered  is  to  make 
them  of  most  use  to  the  people.  To 
the  camper,  sportsman,  the  nature 
lover,  they  offer  unrivaled  opportuni- 
ties for  outdoor  life.  Camping  is 
free  and  generally  requires  no  per- 
mit. The  camper  may  choose  his 
own  camp  site  and  may  help  him- 
self to  dead  wood  for  fuel.  If  he 
wants  a  permanent  home  to  come 
back  to,  year  after  year,  he  may 
even  obtain  a  permit  that  will  allow 
him  to  erect  his  own  cabin.  The  ren- 
tal charge  varies  from  $5.00  to  $25, 
depending  on  the  location. 

If  you  have  an  idea  that  timber  is 
the  only  crop  raised  in  our  forests, 
it  will  probably  surprise  you  to  learn 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  grazing 
land  included  in  their  area.  It  is 
used  every  year  by  over  6,000,000 
sheep  and  goats  and  nearly  1,600,- 
000  cattle,  horses  and  swine. 

To  watch  over  this  vast  area,  ad- 
ministered for  the  people,  requires  a 
force  of  trained  workers.  There  were 
no  forest  schools  i  n  America  when 
active  work  in  forestry  egan.  Stu- 
dents had  to  go  to  Europe  to  learn 
from  the  Old  World  how  to  combat 
the  pests  that  attack  the  trees,  how 
to  handle  seedlings,  and  to  do  a  mil- 
lion and  cne  odd  jobs  that  fall  to  the 
lot  of  a  forester. 

In  1898  a  school  of  forestry  was 
established  at  Cornell  University.  To- 
day there  are  twenty-three  institu- 
tions that  give  courses  leading  to  a 
degree  in  forestry  and  fifty  others  in 
thei-r  curricula. 

To   a   boy  whc    likes   the    outdoors, 
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who  is  not  afraid  of  hard  work  un-  build  roads,  trails,  bridges,  and  tele- 
der  trying  conditions,  who  truly  phone  lines.  They  spend  days  scan- 
wants  to  serve  his  country  by  con-  ning  the  horicon  for  forest  fires, 
serving  her  resources,  it  is  a  splen-  The  ranger  must  know  how  to 
did  profession.  It  is  not  one  that  pack  supplies  and  find  food  for  him- 
will  not  attract  weaklings.  It  re-  self  and  his  horse  in  a  region  where 
quires  stability  of  character.  It  is  it  is  often  scarce.  In  the  national 
physically  exacting  for  the  forester  forests  of  Alaska  travel  is  almost 
must  make  long  hard  trips  into  the  entirely  by  water.  The  ranger  must 
forest  on  horseback  or  on  foot;  some-  not  only  know  how  to  paddle  a  ca- 
times  he  must  travel  by  snow  and  noe  but  also  how  to  navigate  a  sea- 
again  by  canoe.  going  launch  and  ho  wto  take  the 
Every  national  forest  is  divided  engine  apart  and  repair  it,  if  neces- 
into  ranger  districts  with  a  district  sary.  In  fact,  he  appears  to  be 
ranger  in  charge  of  each.  Rangers  Uncle  Sam's  jack  of  all  trades,  serv- 
perform  the  routine  work  involved  ing  quite  as  truly  as  soldier  or  Ma- 
in the  supervision  of  timber  sales,  rine. 
planting  and  grazing.     They  help  to 


FAULTS 
Mankind  is  made  up  of  peculiar  stuff, 

Each  thinks,  what  a  model  is  he; 
While  each  thinks  the  other  man  unrefined,  rough, 

Who  quite  a  lot  better  could  be. 
Tis  time  we  adopted  the  excellent  plan 

Of  leaving  our  neighbors  alone. 
Let  us  cease  to  be  critics  of  our  fellowman, 

And  remember,  we've  faults  of  our  own. 

We  may  think  the  other  man  all  that  is  bad, 

And  regret  that  he  acts  in  that  way. 
He  may  be  what  we'd  consider  a  cad — 

With  more  faults  than  you'd  count  in  a  day. 
But  if  he  has  faults,  need  it  vex  me  or  you? 

Think  twice  before  you  cast  a  stone, 
And  before  you  hand  out  that  poor  fellow  his  due; 

Remember,  you've  faults  of  your  own. 

The  world  would  indeed  be  much  better  today 

If  each  would  mind  his  own  affairs. 
When  we  see  faults  in  others,  just  turn  away — 

Remember,  the  business  is  theirs. 
Do  not  ponder  their  faults,  and  go  worrying  your  head. 

Leave  the  other  man's  weaknesses  alone. 
You'll  find  'twill  be  better  for  all  if,  instead, 

You  remember  you've  faults  of  your  own. 

— William  Anderson. 
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SONGS  THAT  LIVE 

(Reidsville  Review) 


A.  little  more  than  100  years  ago 
there  was  born  near  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  Stephen  Coilins  Fos- 
ter, whose  best  known  songs  have 
stirred  the  emotions  of  four  genera- 
tions, and  live  today  in  the  hearts  of 
his  countrymen  as  do  those  of  no 
other  American. 

Millions  who  have  sung  and  heard 
them  never  knew  the  name  of  their 
author,  who  was  of  a  quiet  and  re- 
tiring disposition,  delicate  as  a  child 
and  never  robust. 

He  began  writing  songs  at  the  age 
of  13,  and  by  the  time  he  was  20  his 
compositions  had  gained  consider- 
able favor.  He  wrote  in  all  about 
125  songs,  of  which  the  most  famous 
have  a  southern  setting,  although  he 
was     born,    lived    and    died    in    the 


north. 

Among  Foster's  songs  which  had  a 
universal  appeal  may  be  mentioned 
"Old  Black  Joe,"  "Old  Folks  at 
Home,"  "Massa's  in  the  Cold  Cold 
Ground,"  and  the  exquisite  vocal 
quartette  "Come  Where  My  Love 
Dies  Dreaming."  These  and  others 
have  been  popular  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  and  their  words  have 
been  translated  into  many  tongues. 
Great  musicians  incorporated  several 
of  these  melodies  into  elaborate  con- 
cert fantasies. 

Foster  wrote  both  words  and  mus- 
ic of  his  songs,  which  made  an  epoch 
in  popular  music.  He  died  in  New 
York  in  1864,  but  his  plaintive 
haunting  melodies  seem  distined  for 
immortality. 


FOLKS  WE'D  MISS 
It  takes  a  lot  of  folks  to  run 

A  world  as  big  as  this; 
Andr  while  we  wish  that  some  were  gone, 

A  lot  of  them  we'd  miss 
We'd  miss  the  fellow  who  has  a  smile 

And  always  likes  to  show  it; 
We'd  miss  the  man  who  likes  his  friends 

And  let's  the  whole  world  know  it; 
We'd  miss  the  chap  who  always  has 

The  time  to  say,  "Hello!" 
The  one  who's  always  in  the  game, 

The  first  to  say,  "Let's  go !" 
And  if  we'd  miss  those  kind  of  folks, 

Well,  wouldn't  it  be  true 
That  folks  would  miss  us  when  we're  gone, 

If  we  were  that  way,  too? 

— Baltimore  Sun. 
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THE  NEW  ART  CRITIC 

By  Ina  Agnes  Poole 


Young  Mrs.  Lois  Loraine  was 
picking  a  bouquet  of  lilacs  from  the 
lilac  hedge  which  surrounded  her  lit- 
tle house  when  a  beautiful  sable  col- 
lie and  a  big  yellow  cat  strolled  lei- 
surely up  the  hill.  Lois  looked  down 
the  street  for  the  third  member  of 
the  trio  which  was  a  familiar  sight 
on  the  streets  of  Elizabeth. 

Little  Bobby,  who  had  the  proud 
distinction  of  having  both  a  papa 
and  a  daddy,  was  following  Abraham 
and  Ulysses  up  the  hill.  She  was  a 
healthy  little  girl  of  three  years.  She 
had  curly  golden  hair  and  mischie- 
vous blue  eyes.  She  had  been  adopt- 
ed by  Mat  Winters  and  Johnny  At- 
chinson  after  her  own  father  had 
fallen  dead  in  their  kitchen.  It  was 
no  wonder  that  they  were  so  proud 
of  her. 

The  cat  and  dog  stopped,  side  by 
side,  in  the  middle  of  the  crossing 
and  waited  for  Bobby,  who  was  half 
a  block  behind  them.  Ulysses  rubbed 
against  Abraham's  legs  and  purred 
contentedly.  Abraham  slowly  waved 
his  plumed  tail.  All  was  well  in 
their  cat  and  dog  world  as  they  wait- 
ed for  their  little  mistress. 

"Bobby  is  going  to  pay  me  an 
early  morning  call,"  Lois  smiled  at 
the  thought. 

Lois  Loraine  had  been  the  popu- 
lar teacher  of  history  in  the  Eliza- 
beth high  school.  She  was  black 
haired  and  pretty,  no  bigger  than 
the  girls  in  her  freshman  classes. 
She  was  young  Doc's  wife  now,  but 
she  was  still  the  friend  of  all  the 
boys  and  girls,  big  and  little,  in 
Elizabeth.  One  of  her  most  devoted 
friends  was  this  wee  Bobby. 


"Mat  and  Johnny  wouldn't  know 
what  to  do  without  Bobby  now — Oh, 
Oh!" 

An  automobile  roared  down  the 
village  street,  swerving  from  one 
side  to  the  other.  Lois  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  driver's  frantic  face. 
She  knew  that  he  was  helpless  to 
check  its  course.  The  steering  wheel, 
no  doubt,  was  broken. 

The  car  was  almost  upon  the  cat 
and  dog.  Lois  caught  her  breath- 
Could  their  animal  instinct  save 
them? 

Little  Bobby  was  alert.  She  had 
seen  the  danger  which  was  threaten- 
ing her  pets  and  ran  forward  to  save 
them.  The  runaway  car  bore  down 
swiftly  upon  them. 

A  girl  wearing  a  green  dress  was 
going  down  the  street  just  then  on 
her  way  to  the  post  office.  She  had 
a  letter  in  her  purse  to  mail  to  her 
sweetheart  in  Chicago.  Lois  Loraine 
saw  her  leap  from  the  sidewalk. 
There  was  a  blur  of  yellow  cat, 
green   dress,   sable   dog,  yellow  curls. 

Abraham  and  Ulysses  anft  Bobby, 
too,  escaped  death  that  day,  but  Nat- 
alie Porter  fell  limp  on  the  street, 
Natalie  Porter  whose  wedding  day 
had  been  set  for  the  first  day  of  the 
autumn. 

Natalie  was  an  orphan.  She  had 
been  raised  by  a  great-aunt  whose 
entire  income  came  from  the  rent  of 
a  sixty-five  acre  farm  north  of  Eliza- 
beth. The  old  aunt  died  last  fall, 
just  after  Natalie  began  teaching  a 
country  school.  Natalie  lived  in  the 
little  gray  house  that  winter  with  a 
high  school  girl  to  keep  her  company, 
but  every  one  knew  that  she  was  go- 
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ing  to  him  in  the  autumn. 

Then  the  accident  happened. 

Natalie  lay  in  bed  for  weeks,  com- 
pletely paralyzed  from  the  waist 
down.  Young  Doc  gave  her  treat- 
ments under  the  advice  of  one  of 
Chicago's  great  doctors,  but  she  grew 
no  better.  The  money  she  had  saved 
during  the  past  months  melted  away 
like  the  snow.  There  was  no  income 
from  the  farm  she  had  inherited 
from  her  aunt  because  the  barn  had 
burned  down  and  she  had  to  rebuild 
it.      Natalie   grew   discouraged. 

One  night  young  Doc  told  his  wife 
that  Natalie  might  never  walk  again 
if  she  lost  her  interest  in  lite. 

"Natalie  knows  that  Don  is  just 
now  getting  a  good  start.  She  made 
you  promise  not  to  tell  him  how  ser- 
ious her  condition  is,  for  fear  he'll 
throw  up  his  job  and  come  out  here. 
But  I  didn't  promise  her,"  Lois  de- 
clared as  she  went  to  the  phone. 

Don  Page  gave  up  his  position  as 
artist  in  an  advertising  agency  and 
came  to  Elizabeth  three  days  later. 
But  he  had  good  news  for  Natalie. 
He  had  a  chance  to  submit  illustra- 
tions to  a  big  publishing  firm  for  a 
book  by  F.  Bannerling,  the  rising 
young  historian  and  biographer.  Don 
could  be  near  his  sweetheart  and 
work  on  the  illustrations  at  the  same 
time.  He  need  not  go  back  to  the 
advertising  agency  that  fall  if  Ban- 
nerling's  publisher  was  pleased  with 
the  illustrations  and  accepted  them. 
But  if  he  didn't  accept  them — well, 
Don  and  Natalie  must  not  worry 
about  that  just  for  the  present. 

The  opportunity  to  illustrate  "In 
the  Footpaths  of  Presidents"  had 
come  at  a  fortunate  moment.  The 
famous  biographer's  book  dealt  with 
Ulysses  S.  Grant's  and  Abraham 
Lincoln's     brief    but     interesting     so- 


journs in  the  hill  country  of  north- 
western Illionois  in  which  Elizabeth 
is  located. 

Young  Doc's  wife  watched  Don 
Page's  illustrations  grow  from  indefi- 
nite ghosts  into  pictured  reality.  She 
encouraged  Don,  who,  with  true  ar- 
tistic temperament,  often  doubted 
that  his  work  would  meet  the  high 
standards  of  the  publisher. 

Mat  Winters  and  Johnny  Atchin- 
son  were  not  afflicted  with  artistic 
temperaments.  Moreover  they  were 
no  doubting  Thomases.  Their  opin- 
ion never  wavered. 

"Them  pictures  look  jest  like  the 
general  and  Abe.  You  couldn't  'a' 
got  them  more  real  if  you  had  had 
them  here  to  look  at.  It's  a  good 
thing  you   had  us,"  they  gloated. 

Mat  and  Johnny  were  Elizabeth's 
last  two  surviving  Civil  War  sol- 
diers. Mat  was  a  short,  heavy  set 
man  with  a  beard.  He  was  very 
proud  of  the  fact  that  he  looked  like 
his  beloved  hero,  Grant.  He  had 
named  his  yellow  cat  Ulysses! 

Johnny  Atchinson  was  tall  and 
stooped.  He  was  always  delighted 
when  strangers  noticed  his  marked 
resemblance  to  his  hero  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Johnny  had  named  his  dog 
Abraham! 

Don  worked  long  hours  at  his 
easel,  but  he  spent  long  hours,  too,  at 
his  sweetheart's  bedside.  Natalie 
grew  no  better  and  the  illustrations, 
in  his  opinion,  grew  from  bad  to 
worse.  But  spurred  on  by  the  two 
old  soldier's  biased  enthusiasm,  and 
his  sweetheart's  and  Lois's  encour- 
agement, he  worked  on  doggedly. 
The  publisher  had  given  him  until 
the  first  of  September  to  submit  his 
illustrations. 

But  publishers  sometimes  get  in  a 
hurry.        A     business-like     secretary 
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phoned  Don  on  the  eighteenth  of  Au- 
gust that  his  chief  and  Bannerling 
would  motor  through  Elizabeth  to- 
morrow afternoon  on  the  way  to  Ga- 
lena where  the  author  wished  to 
make  some  final  historical  verifica- 
tions for  his  book.  They  would  stop 
in  Elizabeth  early  in  the  afternoon 
long  enough  for  the  publisher  to  give 
his  final  approval  to  Don's  illustra- 
tions— if  they  pleased  him. 

Don  told  Natalie  first.  He  stop- 
ped at  the  little  white  house  behind 
the  lilac  hedge  and  passed  the  news 
on  to  young  Doc  and  his  wife.  Then 
he  went  back  to  his  hoarding  place  to 
work. 

Lois  Loraine  wavered  between  high 
hope  and  despair  as  the  morning 
wore  on.  Would  the  publisher  ac- 
cept Don's  work?  What  would  hap- 
pen to  Natalie  if  he  did  not? 

Lois's  first  caller  that  morning 
was  Mat.  He  stopped  at  her  front 
gate  before  he  made  his  usual  morn- 
ing call  on  Natalie  Porter.  He  was 
carrying  her  mail  in  his  left  hand. 
The  right  sleeve  which  had  been 
empty  since  the  Civil  War  was  tuck- 
ed neatly  in  his  pocket.  Mat  had 
gone  to  the  post  office  for  Natalie 
every  morning  since  the  accident.  It 
was  his  way  of  atoning  for  the  fact 
that  he  was  Bobby's  daddy  and  the 
owner  of  the  yellow  cat,  Ulysses. 

"Now  don't  you  worry  none,"  Mat 
encouraged  Lois.  "Them  pictures  are 
good,  I  tell  you.  Didn't  Don  Page 
have   me  to   draw  from?" 

Lois's  next  caller  was  Johnny.  He 
stopped  to  talk  over  the  situation  af- 
ter he  had  taken  a  quart  of  milk 
from  his  own  Jersey  cow  up  the  hill 
to  Natalie.  He  had  made  that  trip 
every  morning  since  the  accident.  It 
was  his  way  of  showing  her  that  he 
was     shouldering    full    responsibility 


for  being  Bobby's  papa  and  the  own- 
er of  the  now  grown  collie,  Abraham. 

'■That  feller  that  makes  books'll 
be  tickled  pink  when  he  sees  them 
pictures,"  Johnny  chuckled  in  antici- 
pation to  Lois.  "Why,  Don  couldn't 
'a'  done  better  if  he'd  'a'  had  Lincoln 
hisself   to    draw  from.'' 

Lois  was  not  so  certain  about  the 
outcome,  but  she  did  not  share  her 
anxiety  with  the  old  soldier.  She  sat 
down  on  the  porch  steps  after  John- 
ny had  gone.  She  tucked  the  front 
locks  of  her  curly  bobbed  hair  behind 
her   ears  and  reviewed  the  situation. 

She  usually  thought  that  the  short, 
stocky  Grant  and  guant,  loose-limb- 
ed Lincoln  looked  as  if  they  might 
step  down  out  of  Don's  illustrations 
and  say,  "How  d'y  do!"  But  she 
wondered  now  if  the  Grant  were  not 
too  commonplace.  Why,  he  looked 
like  Mat  Winters  going  to  the  groc- 
ery store.  Surely  a  great  general 
ought  to  be  glorified,  magnificent! 

Don's  Lincoln  looked  ordinary,  too, 
with  that  twinkle  in  his  eyes,  some- 
thing like  Johnny  Atchinson  when  he 
told  a  funny  story,  only  much  young- 
er, of  course.  There  wasn't  even  a 
hint  of  the  presidential  halo  that  was 
to  hang  over  his  head  It  must  be 
that  too  close  assocation  with  Mat 
Winters  and  Johnny  Atchinson  had 
made  the  young  artist  forget  the 
historical   Grant  and  Lincoln. 

"It  just  has  to  turn  out  all  right," 
Lois  thought.  "Natalie  declares  that 
she  won't  marry  Don  like  he  wants 
her  to  and  go  back  to  Chicago  with 
him.  He  says  that  he  can  support 
her  there  if  he  accepts  his  old  posi- 
tion again.  She  doesn't  have  enough 
money  to  live  here.  Why,  there  comes 
Bobby!" 

She  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
golden     haired      child     through     the 
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hedge. 

"I'll  bet  Bobby  has  run  away.  Mat 
&nd  Johnny  haven't  let  her  go  out 
on  the  street  alone  with  Abie  and 
Lisses  since  they  were  so  nearly  run 
over." 

Bobby,  followed  by  Abraham  and 
Ulysses,  was  coming  up  the  street. 
She  was  talking  to  her  two  compan- 
ions as  she  climbed  the  hill,  her 
stomach   stuck  out  importantly. 

"We  go  to  see  Natalie  all  by  our- 
selves. She'll  be  s'prised  when  she 
sees  us,  won't  she,  Abie  and  Lisses? 
Papa  and  Daddy  will  be  s'prised, 
too.  And  we  won't  get  runned  over 
either." 

Bobby  was  running  away! 
Lois  skipped  into  the  house  for  a 
handful  of  cookies.  She  was  stand- 
ing beside  the  gate  in  the  lilac  hedge 
when  the  little  girl  came  to  that 
point  in  her  journey. 

Bobby  looked  longingly  at  the 
cooky  which  Lois  held  out,  then  down 
at  her  stomach  which  got  natter  and 
flatter  every  minute.  She  wanted  to 
see  Natalie  who  couldn't  even-move- 
her-toes.  But  she  had  had  nothing 
to  eat  since  breakfast  but  an  apple 
and  a  sandwich  and  a  galss  of  milk 
to  fill  in  the  cracks. 

Bobby  reached  for  the  cooky,  but 
she  did  not  take  one  bite  of  it  be- 
fore she  reminded  Lois  that  Abie 
and  Lisses  were  hungry,  too. 

Young  Doc's  wife  got  a  big  bone 
for  Abie  and  a  saucer  of  milk  for 
Lisses.  Then  she  and  Bobby  settled 
down  on  the  porch  steps  for  a  nice 
long  talk  as  is  customary  when  one 
young  lady  gees  calling  on  another. 
"Do  Papa  and  Daddy  know  where 
you  are?"  Lois  asked. 

Bobby  shook  her  golden  curls  un- 
til they  danced.  "They  couldn't  see 
us  cause  they  was  hoeing  the  taters. 


But  we  won't  get  runned  over  at  all 
cause  we  looks  bofe  ways  at  ebery 
crossing.  Don't  we,  Abie?  Dan't  we, 
Lisses?" 

Lois  Loraine  did  not  hear  Abra- 
ham's and  Ulysses'  answer  because 
the  telephone  rang  just  then  and 
she  sprang  to  answer  it.  B-B-B-B-Z- 
Z-Z-Z  it  clanged  even  more  urgently 
than  usual. 

The  call  was  urgent.  Little  John 
Blakely  who  lived  five  miles  out  on 
Grant  Highway  had  drunk  kerosene. 
He   was   unconscious. 

''Send  the  doctor  quick,''  gasped 
the  frantic  mother. 

Lois  knew  that  her  husband  had 
gone  to  see  Grandpa  Mitchell.  She 
finally  got  the  Mitchell's  on  the 
phone,  but  young  Doc  had  left  there 
just  two  minutes  ago.  Grandma 
Mitchell  thought  that  he  was  going 
to  see  the  poor  family  that  lived  over 
by  Hanover. 

It  took  young  Mrs.  Loraine  seven- 
teen minutes  to  locate  and  notify 
her  husband.  Then  she  remembered 
her  young  caller  whom  she  had  so 
rudely  forsaken.  She  went  back  to 
the  porch.  Bobby  was  gone.  Abie 
and  Lisses  were  gone,  too. 

"I'll  go  see  if  Bobby  has  gone  to 
Natalie's.  Mat  and  Johnny  will  be 
frantic  if  they  find  she  is  missing," 
Lois   thought. 

She  had  forgotten  Don  and  Nata- 
lie during  the  breathless  moments  at 
the  telephone.  All  the  worry  and 
doubt  came  back  now  as  she  climbed 
the  hill.  Don  must  win  out.  Nata- 
lie must  walk  again.  But  if  those 
two  longed  for,  looked  forward  to 
events  should  not  happen — 

"I  just  won't  think  about  it.  David 
has  done  everything  now  that  he  can 
for  Natalie.     He  says  that  her  walk 
ing  is   in  the  hands  of  God." 
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Natalie's  home  was  not  pictur- 
esque at  all.  There  was  not  even  a 
front  porch.  The  kitchen  was  in  a 
lean-to  at  the  back.  Lois  went  up  to 
the  front  door  and  looked  in.  The 
door  opened  directly  into  the  room 
which  had  been  the  "setting  room" 
during  Aunt  Martha's  life.  It  had 
been  turned  into  a  bedroom  after 
Natalie's   accident. 

Natalie  was  lying  in  a  bed  in 
front  of  a  window.  She  did  not  see 
Lois.  She  was  watching  something 
which  was  out  of  line  of  Lois'  vision. 

"Have  ycu  seen  anything  of  a  lit- 
tle girl  named  Bobby  and  a  dog  call- 
ed Abraham  and  a  cat  called  Ulys- 
ses?" Lois  asked. 

"I  certainly  have,"  Natalie  said 
with  a  chuckle.  Something  very 
funny  must  have  happened.  It  had 
been  a  long  time  since  she  had  even 
sm'iled.  She  was  actually  laughing. 
"Come  in  and  see  the  new  art  critic. 
If  her  judgment  is  good — and  I  be- 
lieve it  is — that  publisher  will  just 
cry  for  pleasure  when  he  sees  Don's 
pictures." 

Lois  tried  the  screen  door,  but  it 
would  not  open. 

"Hannah  locked  the  front  screen 
door  before  she  went  down  town  for 
meat  for  dinner."  Hannah  had  been 
Natalie's  maid  and  nurse  since  she 
was  hurt.  "You'll  have  to  go  around 
to  the  kitchen  door.  Wait,  don't  go 
yet.  Bobby,  tell  Lois  what  you  said 
about  Grant's  picture." 

'•That  isn't  Drant,"  Bobby  declar- 
ed emphatically.  "That's  my  own 
Daddy.  But  Daddy  doesn't  have  two 
hands,  he  doesn't.  Oooh,  look!  That's 
Papa,  but  he  hasn't  got  any  whis- 
kers on  his  face  at  all.  Where  did 
the  whiskers  go   to,  Natalie?" 

"That  is  Lincoln — I  mean  your  Pa- 
pa when  he  was  young,  so  he  didn't 


have  any  whiskers  on  his  face,"  Na- 
talie explained. 

Lois  could  not  see  Bobby  from  the 
door,  so  she  went  to  the  window. 
The  little  girl  was  standing  on  a 
chair  looking  at  Don's  illustrations 
which  he  had  left  on  the  table. 

"Where  did  Papa's  whiskers  come 
from  Natalie?  Don't  you  know  at 
all?  Abie,  do  you  know  where  they 
come   from?" 

Abraham  heard  his  name.  He 
crawled  out  from  under  the  table 
and  gently  nosed  the  feet  of  his  lit- 
tle mistress  who  stood  erect  on  the 
chair.  He  jumped  suddenly  and  put 
his  forepaws   on   her   shoulders. 

Bobby  swayed  toward  the  wall  un- 
der the  sudden  weight.  She  grabbed 
for  something  to  regain  her  balance 
and  her  little  hand  closed  on  the 
edge  of  a  shelf  which  hung  above 
the  table. 

Something  fell  over  on  the  shelf 
with  a  clatter  and  something  black 
began  to  drop  down  upon  the  table, 
dribble,  dribble,  dribble !  It  spread 
toward  the   pictures. 

"It's  ink!"  Natalie  shrieked.  "Pick 
up  the  bottle,  Bcbby!" 

Bobby,  in  a  panic,  stood  motion- 
less. 

Lois  ran  around  the  corner  of  the 
house.  She  glanced  through  anoth- 
er window  without  slowing  her 
s--?ed.  Would  she  be  in  tiime  to  save 
Don's  illustrations?  She  must.  Fast- 
er, faster!  Where  was  the  knob  on 
the  screen  door?  On  the  other  side, 
of  course. 

Lois  Loraine  was  so  surprised  at 
the  sight  in  the  living  room  which 
met  her  eyes  that  she  did  not  hear 
footsteps   behind    her. 

Natalie  was  standing  at  a  safe 
distance  from  the  table  with  the  pre- 
cious illustrations   in  her  hands.    She 
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let  go  of  them  suddenly  and  they 
spread  out  face  up  on  the  floor. 

"What  has  happend?"  Don  Page 
cried  from  the  kitchen  doorway. 

Lois  turned  around.  The  room 
suddenly  filled  with  men:  Doctor 
Loraine,  Mat,  Johnny,  and  two 
strange  men.  The  first  strange  man 
was  tall  and  thin  and  shy;  Banner- 
ling,  of  course.  The  second  was  short 
and  fat  and  prosperous  looking; 
why,  he  was  the  publisher. 

"What  has  happened?"  Don  re- 
peated as  he  crossed  the  room  and 
put  his  arms  around  his  sweetheart. 

"Lois  was  so  slow  that  I  had  to 
save  your  pictures,"  Natalie  com- 
plained as  she  leaned  her  head 
against   his    shoulder. 

"You  are  not  longer  paralyzed," 
Doctor  Loraine's  voice  was  exult- 
ant.     "But    you    have    exerted    your- 


self long  enough  now.  Come,  you 
must   sit  down." 

Bobby  saw  something  the  grown- 
ups did  not  see.  "Take  your  foot 
off  my  papa." 

F.  Scott  Bannerling  and  his  pub- 
lisher scrutinized  the  pictures  as 
they  picked  them  up  from  the  floor. 
Then  they  turned  and  looked  at  Mat 
and  Johnny. 

"That  isn't  Linkern.  That  is,  too, 
my  Papa  without  any  whiskers," 
Bobby  declared  as  she  stamped  her 
foot. 

F.    Scott    Bannerling  smiled. 

The  publisher  chuckled.  "It's 
your  papa,  of  course,  little  girl,  even 
if  it  does  look  like  Lincoln,  and  this 
one  like  Grant.  Bannerling,  let's 
congratulate  the  artist  and  his 
models." 


A  QUESTION  OF  COUPLING 

Two  travelers,  who  imagined  they  were  quite  able  to  look 
out  for  themselves,  entered  a  railway  car  when  the  train  was 
being  made  up  and  found  comfortable  seats.  They  were  pleas- 
antly chatting  together  when  the  porter  looked  in  and  told 
them  to  go  forward.  "We're  comfortably  settled  here,"  said 
they.  "What's  wrong  with  this  coach?"  "Nothin',"  grinned 
the  porter,  "except  this  car  ain't  coupled  on  anything  that'll 
take  you  anywhere!" 

That  is  the  trouble  with  many  beautiful  creeds  and  pretty 
theories — they're  comfortable,  but  they  won't  take  you  any- 
where. If  you  would  go  to  heaven  you  must  make  sure  of 
your  coupling.  You  must  be  joined  to  Christ  who  alone  is 
"the  way,,  the  truth,  and  the  life." 

That  means  more  than  mere  membership  in  a  church.  It 
means  more  than  the  scrupulous  observance  of  religious  rit- 
uals. To  be  joined  to  Christ  requires  that  you  take  the  cruci- 
fied Christ  as  your  Saviour  from  the  penalty  of  sin,  and  the 
risen  Christ  as  your  Saviour  from  the  power  of  sin. 

Are  you  coupled  to  Christ  in  this  way?  "In  none  other  is 
there  salvation:  for  neither  is  there  any  other  name  under 
heaven,  that  is  given  among  men,  wherein  we  must  be  saved." 
(Acts  4:12). — Paul  Jackson. 
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EASY  TO  CRITICIZE 

(Morganton  News-Herald) 


The  Uplift,  an  interesting  little 
paper  published  at  the  Jackson 
Training  School,  Concord,  remarks  on 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  disposition  in 
some  quarters  to  criticize  Governor 
Gardner  and  belittle  some  of  his  acts. 
The  editor  observes  that  in  spite  of 
his  criticism  "Governor  Gardner  is 
going  about  his  governing  business  in 
a  quiet,  modest  manner,  as  becomes  a 
chief  executive,  and  he  is  doing  more 
than  any  of  our  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce in  making  North  Carolina  bet- 
ter known  abroad.  He  is  se'.ting  the 
State  in  her  proper  light  before  the 
outside  world,  and  attracting  atten- 
tion to  our  methods  and  modes  of 
conducting  State  affairs,  and  it  is 
having  its  effect  in  a  very  large  and 
satisfactory  manner." 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  fami- 
ly journal  to  defend  the  governor — 
he  is  not  on  the  defensive  and  if  he 


were  he  is  very  capable  of  defending 
himself.  Anybody  who  has  any  power 
to  observe  and  analyze  the  situation 
knows  that  the  Gardner  administra- 
tion has  had  more  "trials  and  tribu- 
lations" than  have  come  up  during 
any  like  period  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  That  Governor  Gardner 
has  met  the  problems  presented  to 
him  honestly  and  bravely  cannot  be 
successfully  denied.  He  has  had  a 
hard  time,  but  has  been  equal  to  the 
emergency.  The  Gardner  administra- 
tion has  been  one  of  adjustments  to 
meet  changing  conditions.  Adjust- 
ments usually  bring  criticisms  and  it 
is  always  easy  to  criticize.  However, 
in  time  to  come  we  do  not  doubt  but 
that  the  State  as  a  whole  will  learn 
to  appraise  O.  Max  Gardner  for  his 
real  worth  and  to  acclaim  him  as 
one  of  our  really  great  governors. 


DYING  TWICE 

There  is  a  poem  by  Edwin  A.  Robinson  entitled  "The  Man 
Who  Died  Twice."  It  tells  the  story  of  a  young  man,  Fernan- 
do Nash,  who  has  great  musical  talents.  But  he  wastes  his 
life  in  lust  and  drunkenness  until  in  a  delirium  he  seems  to 
hear  the  call  of  his  squandered  talent.  It  is  too  late  and  the 
best  he  can  do  is  to  beat  a  drum  in  a  Salvation  Army  band. 
He  is  dead.  What  if  he  is  to  die  again  physically!  He  died 
first  when  he  denied  his  talent  for  the  sake  of  his  appetites. 
He  who  lives  for  lust  dies  twice. — Selected. 
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Rev.  L.  C.  Baumgarner,  pastor  of 
St.  Andrews  Lutheran  Church,  Con- 
cord, conducted  the  service  in  the 
auditorium  last  Sunday  afternoon, 
and  made  a  very  interesting  talk  to 
the  boys. 

O 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  B.  Cheshire, 
D.  D.,  Bishop  of  North  Carolina,  and 
Archdeacon  Harding,  of  Salisbury, 
called  on  us  last  Saturday  morning. 
After  a  brief  inspection  of  some  of 
the  departments,  they  expressed 
themselves  as  being  well  pleased 
with  the  work  of  the  institution. 
O 

Cecil  Osteen,  of  Micro,  N.  C,  who 
was  paroled  from  the  Training 
School  August  20,  1919,  spent  a  few 
hours  here  last  Wednesday.  That 
he  has  made  good  since  leaving  the 
institution  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  he  is  now  a  licensed  minister 
of  the  Gospel.  We  were  glad  to  see 
him  and  tender  our  best  wishes  for 
continued  success. 

— o — 

For  the  first  time  this  season  we 
enjoyed  our  first  supply  of  green 
butter  beans.  Seventeen  bushels 
were  gathered  last  Monday  after- 
noon and  issued  to  the  cottage  kitch- 
ens. It  is  estimated  there  will  be 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  beans  to  is- 
sue this  amount  three  times  a  week 
for  the  next  few  weeks.  The  ap- 
pearance of  our  gardens  at  present 
indicates  that  roasting  ears,  butter 
beans,  string  beans,  tomatoes  and  po- 
tatoes will  occupy  prominent  places 
on  our  bill  of  fare  for  some  time. 


leigh  last  week,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Budget  Bureau,  but  there  certainly 
was  rejoicing  on  the  campus  when 
it  was  learned  from  the  papers  there 
would  be  no  further  salary  cuts  at 
present.  That  institutions  and  de- 
partments would  be  maintained  on  a 
70  per  cent  basis  rather  than  60  per 
cent,  as  was  anticipated,  was  indeed 
most  welcome  news.  Prior  to  this 
announcement  long  faces  and  looks 
of  anxiety  for  future  maintenance  of 
the  school,,  were  noticeable  on  all 
sides. 


For  some  time  we  have  noticed 
great  trucks  loaded  with  cantaloupes 
and  watermelons  passing  along  the 
highway.  Although  these  early  mel- 
ons are  products  of  the  states  south 
of  us,  they  remind  us  of  many 
feasts  on  our  campus  in  times  past, 
causing  both  boys  and  officers  to  cast 
longing  glances  in  the  direction  of 
that  particular  section  of  our  farm 
which  produces  the  material  for  these 
enjoyable  occasions.  The  report 
comes  to  this  office  that  the  canta- 
loupes and  melons  in  our  patches  are 
ripening  rapidly,  and  that  it  will  not 
be  long  until  we  assemble  around 
the  "watermelon  rock"  for  another 
feast. 


We  do  not  know  what  caused  the 
unexpected   turn    of    events    in    Ra- 


Heretofore  we  mere  men  have 
looked  upon  the  members  of  the  fair 
sex  as  slaves  to  the  dictates  of  Dame 
Fortune.  As  each  succeeding  season 
passed  we  were  prone  to  stand  on 
the  side  lines  to  criticize  or  admire 
the  changing  fads  and  fashions.  But 
of  late,  times  seem  to  have  changed 
somewhat,  and  the  men  have  taken 
the  lead   in   starting   something  new. 
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This  was  evidenced  a  couple  o£  years 
ago  when  Editor  Saunders,  of  Eliz- 
abeth City,  strode  down  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York  City,  clad  in  Pana- 
ma hat,  pajamas  and  bed-room  slip- 
pers. This  year  some  of  the  men  at 
the  Training  School  have  started 
something.  Believe  it  or  not — while 
the  rest  of  us  are  sweltering  in  the 
heat  of  a  July  sun,  at  times  thinking 
it  almost  unbearable,  some  of  our  of- 
ficers have  fallen  for  the  fashionable 
sun-tan.  They  may  be  seen  working 
out  in  the  fields  these  hot  afternoons 
unclad  to  the  waist,  freely  taking  the 
burning  rays  of  Old  Sol.  This  in- 
novation seems  to  be  a  success,  as 
these  fellows  are  becoming  as  brown 
as  Indians,  and  as  yet  none  of  them 
have  reported  to  the  dispensary  for 
Ungentine  or  other  alleviating  rem- 
edies. 


The  baseball  game  last  Saturday 
afternoon  between  the  Training 
School  and  Bethel  teams  was  one  of 
the  most  interesting  contests  seen  on 
the  local  diamond  this  season.  Af- 
ter a  ten-inning  struggle  the  school 
lads  emerged  victorious  by  the  score 
of  5  to  3.  Both  pitchers  were  in  good 
form,  Lisk,  pitching  for  the  school, 
allowed  eight  hits  and  struck  out  six 
batters,  and  Hartsell  for  the  visi- 
tors, gave  up  nine  bingles  and  fann- 
ed five.  Neither  pitcher  issued  a 
base  on  balls.  In  addition  to  pitch- 
ing a  fine  game,  Lisk  punched  out 
two  timely  hits  and  scored  two  runs. 
The  Bethel  boys  jumped  into  an 
early  lead,  scoring  one  run  in  the 
second  inning  as  Horton  was  safe  on 
an  error,  stole  second  and  scored  on 


Clay's  single.  They  added  another 
in  the  third  on  Black's  three-base  hit 
and  a  single  by  Connor.  Their  third 
and  final  score  was  marked  up  in 
the  fourth  when  Black  reached  sec- 
ond on  an  error,  and  scored  when 
our  center  fielder  allowed  Clay's 
short  single  to  roll  between  his  legs. 
The  school  boys,  after  being  blanked 
for  five  innings,  scored  twice  in  the 
sixth  when  Lisk  singled,  took  third 
on  Murray's  double,  both  runners 
scoring  when  Brown  cracked  out  a 
double.  The  local  lads  evened  the 
count  at  three  all  in  the  ninth  in- 
ning when  Poole  singled,  stole  sec- 
ond and  third,  scampering  across 
the  dish  with  the  tying  run  when 
the  third  baseman  fumbled  the  ball 
in  an  attempt  to  catch  him  at  third. 
Boger,  visiting  first  sacker,  opened 
the  tenth  frame  with  a  clean  single 
to  center,  but  the  following  batters 
were  disposed  of  in  one-two-three 
order.  In  our  half  of  this  same  in- 
ning the  boys  staged  a  rally  that 
netted  two  runs  and  won  the  old  ball 
game  in  true  Frank  Merriwell  style. 
With  two  out,  Lisk  and  Murray  sin- 
gled. By  this  time  there  was  much 
excitement  in  the  grandstand,  and 
as  "Pete"  Fowler,  who  does  the 
catching  for  the  school  team,  strode 
to  the  plate,  five  hundred  boys,  yel- 
ling like  Apache  Indians  implored 
him  to  knock  the  old  hosshide  for  a 
country  mile.  Being  a  very  obliging 
sort  of  a  chap,  "Pete"  responded  by 
^.stino-  one  of  Hartsell's  southpaw 
slants  to  the  peach  orchard  beyond 
the  right  field  embankment  for  three 
bases,  both  runners  scoring,  and  the 
game  was  ours. 


Education  is  the  chief  defense  of  nations. — Burke. 
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FOR  SHORT  TRIPS 


33  1-3  per  cent  Reduction  in  Travel 
Expense 

Round  trip  tickets,  sold  daily  between  stations  distance 
120  miles  or  less limit  2  days 

25  per  cent  Reduction  in  Travel  Ex- 
pense 

Round  trip  tickets,  sold  daily  between  stations  distance 
150  miles  or  less limit  6  days. 

Good  in  Coaches,  Parlor  and  Sleeping  Cars 


—  MULTIPLE  TRIP  — 
Newest  and  most  economical  ticket  ever  offered. 


SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  SYSTEM 


Between  any  two  stations  on  Southern  Railway  System  for 
period  of  six  months.  jg 

Good  for  individual  purchaser  and  between  stations  distance 
200  miles  or  less. 

Per  mile 

The  10-trip  ticket 2  l-2c 

The  20-trip  ticket 2c 

The  30-trip  ticket 1-Sc 

Good  in  Coaches  Only 
Ask  Ticket  Agents 
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IF  WE  BELIEVED  IN  GOD 

If  we  believed  in  God,  there  would  be  light 
Upon  our  pathway  in  the  darkest  night. 
If  we  believed  in  God,  there  would  be  power 
To  foil  the  tempter  in  the  sorest  hour. 
If  we  believed  in  God,  there  would  be  peace 
In  this  world's  warfare,  ever  to  increase. 
If  we  believed  in  God,  there  would  be  joy 
Even  in  tears,  that  nothing  could  destroy. 
If  we  believed  in  God,  there  would  be  love 
To  heal  all  wounds  and  lift  the  world  above. 
Lord    Christ,    be   near   us,    that,    beholding 

Thee, 
We  may  believe  in  God  and  be  set  free! 

— Jessie  Wiseman  Gibbs. 
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SONGS  OF  PRAISE 
In  a  dried  old  mow,  that  was  once,  alas! 
A  living  glory  of  waving  grass. 
A  cricket  made  merry  one  winter's  day. 
And  answered  me  this,  in  a  wondrous  way, 
When  I  cried,  half  sharply,  "thou  poor  old  thing!" 
How  canst  thou  sit  in  the  dark  and  sing, 
While  all  for  thy  pleasure  of  youth  thou  starvest?" 
"I'm  the  voice  of  praise  that  came  in  with  the  harvest!" 

I  went  away  to  the  silent  ivood, 

And  down  in  the  deep  brown  solitude, 

Where  nothing  blossomed,  and  nothing  stirred, 

Up  rose  the  note  of  a  little  bird. 

"Why  carolest  thou  in  the  death  of  the  year, 

Where  nobody  traveleth  by  to  hear?" 

"I  sing  to  God  though  there  be  no  comer, 

Praise  for  the  jiast,  and  the  promise  of  summer!" 

I  stopped  by  the  brook  that,  overglassed 

With  icy  sheathing ,  seemed  prisoned  fast; 

Yet  there  whispered  up  a  continual  song 

From  the  life  underneath  that  urged  along. 

"O  blind  little  brook,  thou  canst  not  know 

Whither  thou  runnest,  why  chantest  so?" 

"I  don't  know  what  I  may  find  or  be, 

But  I'm  praising  for  this — I'm  going  to  see!"      — Selected. 


A  CONSCIOUSNESS  OF  DUTY 

There  are  as  many  dispositions  or  temperaments  to  combat  as 
there  are  people.  This  we  learn  from  experience.  One  meets  the 
"all-too-agreeable,"  the  impossible  cases  also,  the  very  approach- 
able with  an  understanding  heart,  and  then  a  class  termed  "hard- 
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boiled."  This  last  term  is  applied  to  men  or  people  of  big  busi- 
ness, a  business  that  carries  responsibilities,  involving  interests 
other  than  one's  own.  In  such  instances  the  word  courage  should 
be  supplemented  for  "hard-boiled."  Frequently  the  reply  "yes  or 
no"  is  given  to  a  request  when  the  very  inner  soul  of  mankind 
yearns  to  be  just  the  opposite,  but  despite  all  personal  feeling,  duty 
comes  first.  Without  argument  it  takes  just  that  type  of  manhood 
for  leadership. 

The  man  or  woman  agreeable  to  every  proposition,  showing  no 
initiative,  trying  to  court  favor,  or  in  plain  English,  "carrying 
water  on  both  shoulders"  usually  winds  up  in  such  a  mess  of  en- 
tanglements till  every  hope  of  usefulness  is  destroyed.  That  per- 
son will  be  recorded  in  history  as  a  failure,  but  the  fellow  who 
dares  to  say  "no"  when  "no"  implies  duty  will  pass  down  in  the 
minds  of  his  fellow  man  as  a  fine  executive.  Review  the  biogra- 
phies of  great  and  successful  men,  — they  had  courage,  with  ten- 
der hearts  and  were  led  in  the  right  paths  of  duty  because  of  the 
interest  in  the  charge  entrusted  to  them. 

YESTERDAY  AND  TODAY 

It  was  in  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  that  medical  science  made 
wonderful  progress  and  much  information  was  broadcasted  as  to 
the  value  of  preventive  measures  rather  than  curative  means  in 
sickness.  These  conditions  to  a  certain  extent  brought  about  by 
the  modernized  way  of  living  relegated  the  "old  family  doctor,"  so 
highly  esteemed,  as  a  memory  only,,  besides  eliminated  the  use  of 
the  different  herbs  "as  a  cure-for-all"  cases  of  illness.  The  family 
doctor  at  one  time  was  practitioner,  pharmacist  as  well  as  spir- 
itual advisor.  He  was  just  a  part  of  the  home  and  always  wel- 
come. 

The  good  house  wife  was  a  fine  co-worker,,  knowing  the  value 
of  different  herbs,  and  applied  the  same  during  the  interim  of  the 
visits.  There  is  not  a  doubt  that  few  of  the  younger  generation 
have  only  a  vague  information  of  the  virtue  of  the  herbs  for  me- 
dicinal purposes,  looking  upon  such  a  practice  as  one  filled  with 
superistition.     The  herbs  at  that  time  were  not  used  in  a  refined 
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state  as  they  are  today, — now  the  extracts  of  the  same  are  mys- 
teriously compounded,  labeled  with  an  impressive  Latin  name  and 
placed  on  the  druggist's  shelf.  These  facts  are  proof  that  the  herb 
doctor,  and  the  house  wife,  the  only  nurse  at  that  time,  blazed  the 
way  for  greater  things  during  the  dark  ages  of  medical  science. 
These  two  rendered  an  invaluable  service  to  humanity,  using  the 
same  medicines  that  are  today  not  known  because  of  the  label. 
For  instance  the  dog-grass  is  labeled  "Triticum,"  red  clover  blos- 
som as  "Trifolium"  slippery  elm  as  "ulmas,"  prickly-ash  bark,  as 
"xanthoxylum,"  corn  stalk  as  "zea,"  the  wild  black  berry  bark  as 
primus — Virginia,"  the  white  oak  bark  as  "quercus,"  black  berry 
bark  as  "rubus,"  sumac  berries  as  "rhus-glabra/'  the  dandelion  in 
French  "dent-de-lion"  and  the  Jimson  weed  with  the  euphonic 
title,  "stramonium."  These  values  were  known  to  the  "medicine 
man"  of  the  aborigines  and  were  passed  down  from  one  generation 
to  another.  While  reflecting  upon  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
people  of  yesteryears  the  evolution  of  science  is  better  understood. 
First,  came  the  medicine  man,,  then  the  family  doctor  with  his 
apothecary  shop  in  his  saddle  bag,  with  the  first  nurse  either  the 
mother  or  sister  of  the  home,  fully  capable  of  meeting  every 
emergency.  These  were  the  conditions  prior  to  the  dawn  of  a  new 
day  in  medical  science,  making  possible  the  clinics  with  specialist 
and  the  modernly  equipped  hospitals  with  skilled  surgeons  and 
trained  nurses.  The  nomenclature  of  drugs  clears  up  a  few  hazy 
points  for  the  laymen,  showing  the  by-products  of  the  many  herbs 
used  today  are  the  same  as  they  were  in  years  past.  No  one  gen- 
eration has  made  history  independent  of  the  previous  generation, 
but  on  the  other  hand  by  accepting  conditions  with  an  understand- 
ing and  appreciative  heart,  we  can  make  our  inheritance  stronger 
by  adding  worthwhile  contributions,  for  better  living  conditions, 
as  our  forebears  did  in  the  early  days  of  our  country. 

THE  VALUE  OF  CHURCH 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  once  wrote:  "What  would  you  think  of  a  man 
who  should  go  to  his  business  as  men  go  to  church  from  Sabbath  to 
Sabbath?     A  man  sits  down  in  his  office,   and  it   seems  to  him  that   it 
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would  be  a  good  thing  if  he  should  go  into  a  certain  operation.  He 
thinks  it  all  over,  sees  hew  it  might  be  done  and  is  satisfied  with  it. 
Then  he  begins  and  goes  over  it  again.  He  thinks  about  it  all  day  ...  he 
is  convinced  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing.  But  he  never  decides  to  go 
into  it.  By  and  by  another  man  goes  into  it  and  comes  out  all  right; 
and  this  man  says,  ''Well,  I  might  have  made  a  very  handsome  sum  if 
I  had  gone  into  that;  I  was  on  the  point  of  doing  it.  but  for  some  rea- 
son I  didn't."  This  is  the  way  too  many  treat  the  instruction  received 
in  God's  house;  they  listen,  are  convinced  it  is  wise,  but  never  decide  to 
do  anything. 

There  are  people  who  have  never  absorbed  the  true  significance 
of  the  word  church,  or  value  of  church  attendance.  It  is  a  place 
for  silent  meditation,  a  place  for  divine  worship,  a  place  to  prepare 
for  the  exigencies  of  life,  and  not  a  setting  for  social,  political 
or  commercial  activities.  The  remark  —  "the  church  is  not 
functioning  properly" — is  often  heard.  The  teachings  of  the 
christian  church  have  remained  the  same  from  the  date  of  its 
early  establishment — nothing  wrong  with  the  fundamentals — peo- 
ple have  only  perverted  the  true  meaning.  Church  duties  are  fre- 
quently performed  in  a  perfunctory  manner,  instead  of  for  a  spir- 
itual uplift.  The  complex  social  conditions  have  made  changes  in 
the  manner  of  living,  but  the  way  of  salvation  remains  the  same. 

WOMEN  IN  PUBLIC  LIFE 

The  census  bureau  has  just  published  its  report  on  the  occupa- 
tional line-up  of  April  1,  1930,  and  in  this  line-up  23  per  cent  of  the 
48,829,920  persons  employed  were  women.  One  can  easily  see  the 
effect  of  so  many  women  working  has  upon  home  making.  From 
the  beginning  of  time  woman  was  intended  as  the  home-maker, 
and  with  other  duties  on  the  outside  it  is  impossible  to  become  the 
ideal  housewife  of  the  old  days.  Work  on  the  outside  distracts 
and  gives  a  distaste  for  domestic  duties.  Some  of  the  waywardness 
of  the  country  among  youths  can  be  traced  back  to  the  home  where 
the  mother  is  the  bread  winner.  In  this  report  there  were,  believe 
it  or  not,  17  female  railroad  conductors,  three  plasterers,  one  stone 
cutter,  one  telephone  lineman,  nine  blacksmiths  and  1456  paper 
hangers.  But  as  to  the  50  carpenters,  we  have  to  be  shown.  We 
have  never  seen  one  who  could  drive  a  nail  straight. 
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HAPPY  HARVARD 

Harvard  University  did  pretty  well  last  year  in  spite  of  the  depres- 
sion.    It  received  $7,887,111.97  in  gifts  and  legacies. 

Harvard's  endowment  was  already  in  excess  of  $108,000,000. 

No  report  is  available  as  to  what  they  are  now  paying  the  Harvard 
scrubwomen. 

Why  talk  depression?  There  is  plenty  of  money,  but  it  takes 
time  and  splendid  salesmanship  to  get  it.  In  every  instance 
wherein  the  development  of  manhood  is_  involved  it  is  not  difficult 
to  get  the  attention  of  philanthropists — people  just  naturally  like 
to  do  nice,  fine  deeds. 

The  nicest  people  in  the  world  to  approach  are  the  rich — they 
never  fail  to  hear  a  humanitarian  appeal.  They  realize  God  has 
bountifully  blessed  them  and  that  no  one  can  afford  to  live  for  self 
alone. 

RESPONSIBILITY  NECESSARY 

"We  should  "live  and  let  live."  It  is  our  responsibility  to  so  live  that 
all  men  can  have  hope;  that  they  can  have  faith;  and  that  they  can  love." 

We  should  be  a  "light  unto  the  race  of  man  so  they  may  see  the  path  of 
life,"  and  change  the  motives  of  men — from  selfishness  to  unselfishness, 
from  sordidness  to  joy." 

"The  chief  evil  of  unemployment  is  not  that  it  produces  hunger,  but 
that  it  removes  resoonsibility  from  the  shoulders  of  men,  and  makes 
them  restless  and  irresponsible."  "Responsibility  is  the  profoundest 
life-giving  principle." 
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ANOTHER  NEW  USE  FOR  COTTON 

(Smithfield  Herald) 


Since  cotton  took  a  slump  in  price, 
there  has  been  some  effort  made  to 
find  new  uses  for  cotton — uses  that 
would  increase  the  consumption  to  a 
point  where  cotton  growing  might 
again  become  profitable.  Cotton  sta- 
tionery is  one  new  use,  though  as 
yet  cotton  stationery  is  not  used  ex- 
tensively enough  to  have  any  effect 
on  the  price  of  the  raw  material. 

Another  new  use  for  cotton,  which 
offers  possibilities  for  consuming 
perhaps  a  considerable  amount  of 
cotton,  is  discussed  at  length  in  the 
current  issue  of  the  Manufacturers 
Record  by  Arnold  M.  Davis,  who  has 
been  building  roads  in  Mississippi, 
Florida,  Arkansas,  South  Carolina 
and  Louisiana.  Mr.  Davis'  idea  is  to 
use  a  cotton  fabric  in  road  building 
to  form  a  cover  waterproofed  with 
asphalt,  giving  strength  to  the  pav- 
ing material  in  the  same  manner  a 
cotton  fabric  is  used  in  an  automo- 
bile tire.  The  story  of  the  begin- 
ning of  his  experiments  is  told  as 
follows : 


•'Four  years  ago,  while  working  on 
a  road  project  in  Arkansas,  Mr.  Da- 
vis hit  on  the  cotton  road  idea  by  ac- 
cident. A  workman,  manning  an  as- 
phalt distributor,  had  his  shirt  torn 
off  by  the  machinery  and  it  dropped 
to  the  roadbed  and  was  covered  with 
asphalt.  The  shirt  was  left  where  it 
fell  and  the  road  was  completed 
over  it.  Some  weeks  later  the  road 
began  to  crack.  Davis  was  sent  to 
find  the  cause.  He  saw  the  road 
sunken  and  cracked  from  rain  and 
mud  action,  but  one  spot  seemed  un- 
damaged. He  dug  through  the  lay- 
er of  asphalt  and  found  the  cotton 
shirt  cf  the  laborer  waterproofed  in 
asphalt,  which  prevented  the  pas- 
sage of  water  and  mud.  There  was 
the  young  engineer's  idea.  Since 
then  he  has  been  conducting  experi- 
ments to  determine  the  most  satis- 
factory cotton  cloth  and  the  correct 
grade  of  asphalt  to  use.  Roadbuild- 
ers  from  all  parts  of  the  country  are 
watching  the  experiments  with  in- 
terest." 


MAKE  ME  WORTHY 

"Lord  of  my  life,  henceforth  I  bear 
The  name  of  Christian  everywhere, 
And  all  observing  eyes  shall  see 
Such  Christ  as  is  revealed  in  me. 
In  trade,  in  play,  my  every  word 
Will  shame  or  glorify  my  Lord; 
Therefore,  O  Christ,  my  spirit  claim 
And  make  me  worthy  of  Thy  name." 


— Robert  Freeman. 


THE  UPLIFT 


POSTOFFICE  DAY 

(Reidsville  Review) 


It  is  suggested  by  the  Washington 
bicentennial  commission  that  July  26 
be  celebrated  as  postoffice  day,  as  it 
was  on  July  26,  1775,  that  the  con- 
tinental congress  established  a  pos- 
tal department  and  named  Benjamin 
Franklin  as  our  first  postmaster 
general. 

When  Washington  assumed  the 
presidency  of  1789  there  were  only 
75  postoffices  and  1,175  miles  of  post 
roads  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
postal  revenues  were  only  about  $37,- 
000  a  year.  When  he  left  office 
eight  years  later  there  were  554  post- 
offices  and  16,100  miles  of  post  roads, 
while  revenues  had  increased  to  S214- 
000  annually. 


It  took  another  half  a  century  for 
postal  revenues  to  reach  five  millions 
a  year,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Civil  war  they  were  only  about  eight 
and  a  half  millions.  In  1930  the  rev- 
enues passed  the  700  million  mark, 
and  even  then  there  was  a  deficit  of 
nearly  100  millions.  Last  year  the 
postal   deficit  was  much  greater. 

It  is  suggested  that  postoffice  day 
be  celebrated  with  speeches  emphasiz- 
ing the  history,  growth  and  impor- 
tance of  the  postal  service.  That 
service  has  a  most  impressive  record, 
marred  only  by  the  mounting  deficit 
which  has  become  a  severe  drain  on 
the  public  treasury. 


There  is  a  life  that  is  worth  living  now  and  it  was  worth 
living  in  former  days,,  and  that  is  the  honest  life,  the  useful 
life,  the  unselfish  life,  cleansed  by  devotion  to  an  ideal.  There 
is  a  battle  that  is  worth  fighting  now  as  it  was  worth  fighting 
then,  and  that  is  the  battle  for  justice  and  equality;  to  make 
our  city  and  state  free  in  fact  as  in  name;  to  break  the 
strings  that  strangle  real  liberty  and  to  keep  them  broken;  to 
cleanse,  so  far  as  in  our  power  lies  the  fountains  of  our  na- 
tional life  from  political,  commercial  and  social  corruption ;  to 
teach  our  sons  and  daughters,  by  precept  and  example,  the 
honor  of  serving  such  a  country  as  America — there  is  work 
worthy  of  the  finest  manhood  and  womanhood.  The  well- 
born are  those  who  are  born  to  do  that  work;  the  well-bred 
are  those  who  are  bred  to  be  proud  of  their  work;  the  well- 
educated  are  those  who  see  deepest  into  the  meaning  and  the 
necessity  of  that  work.  Nor  shall  their  labor  be  for  naught, 
nor  the  reward  of  their  sacrifice  fail  them;  for  high  in  the 
firmament  of  human  destiny  are  set  the  stars  of  faith  in  man- 
kind, and  unselfish  courage  and  loyalty  to  the  ideal. 

— Industrial  School  Journal. 
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JOHN  O"  BIRDS 

By  John  R.  Jollies 


From  nature  herself  John  Bur- 
roughs learned  all  the  interesting 
things  which  made  him  one  of 
America's  greatest  naturalists.  He 
learned  that  a  man  has  a  sharper 
eye  than  a  dog  or  a  fox  or  any  of 
the  other  wild  creatures,  but  not  so 
sharp  an  ear  or  nose.  But  in  the 
birds  he  found  his  match.  Bur- 
roughs lived  so  much  among  the 
birds  that  he  came  to  be  know  as 
John  o'  Birds. 

He  would  walk  a  long  distance  any 
day  just  to  see  a  song  sparrow's  nest 
amid  the  stubble  or  under  a  tuft  of 
grass.  To  him  it  was  a  jewel  in  a 
rosette  of  jewels. 

One  day  he  found  a  marsh  hawk's 
nest  with  several  eggs  in  it.  A  week 
later  when  he  returned  he  found 
something  which  seems  curious  to  us. 
The  eggs  had  hatched  and  the  five 
young  tapered  down  in  size  from  the 
first  to  the  fifth,  as  if  there  had  been, 
as  probably  there  was,  an  interval  of 
a  day  or  two  between  the  hatchings. 
The  smallest  one  he  took  home  for  a 
pet.  It  kept  a  boy  busy  finding  food 
for  it.  By  the  time  it  was  ready  to 
fly  it  had  consumed  twenty-one  chip- 
munks, fourteen  red  squirrels,  six- 
teen mice,  and  twelve  English  spar- 
rows, besides  a  great  deal  of  butch- 
er's meat. 

Birds  have  so  many  enemies  that 
very  few  of  them  die  a  natural 
death,  or  even  live  out  half  their 
appointed  days.  One  of  these  is  the 
owl,  the  great  bugaboo  of  bird  life. 
The  owl  snatches  them  from  off  their 
roosts  at  night,  gobbles  up  their  eggs 
and  young  in  their  nests,  and  fills 
their    lives     with     consternation     and 


alarm  whenever  he  appears.  But 
sometimes  the  owl  gets  the  worst  of 
the  deal.  In  one  case  which  came  to 
the  attention  of  Burraughs  a  screech 
owl  had  thrust  its  claw  into  a  cavity 
in  a  tree,  and  grasped  the  head  of  a 
red  headed  woodpecker.  Being  ap- 
parently unable  to  draw  its  prey 
forth  it  had  thrust  its  own  round 
head  into  the  hole  and  in  some  way 
became  fixed  there,  and  had  thus 
died  with  the  woodpecker  in  its  ta- 
lons. 

One  time  he  found  a  little  red  owl 
feigning  sleep — "playing  'possum" — 
in  an  old  apple  tree.  Burroughs  put 
him  in  his  study  woodbox  and  kept 
him  captive  for  a  week.  Though  he 
seemed  to  be  wrapped  in  the  pro- 
foundest  slumber  he  quickly  caught 
the  live  mice  which  were  put  into 
his   box. 

Most  boys  and  men  have  much  dif- 
ficulty in  finding  birds'  nests.  John 
Burroughs  found  them  quite  easily, 
though  sometimes  he  had  to  search 
for  them  very  carefully.  At  mating 
time,  he  found  there  are  many  bat- 
tles among  the  birds,  male  against 
male,  and  female  against  female. 
The  song  birds  nearly  all  build  their 
nests  low;  their  cradle  is  not  upon 
the  treetop.  Birds  of  prey  build 
higher  up.  "Woodpeckers  are  not  nest 
builders,  but  rather  nest  carvers. 

The  whippoorwill  builds  no  nest 
but  lays  her  eggs  on  the  ground,  de- 
pending upon  matching  the  surround- 
ings for  protection.  The  egg  of 
the  cukco  is  occasionally  found  in  the 
nests  of  other  birds.  When  the  cow- 
bird  finds  two  more  eggs  in  a  nest  in 
which  she  wishes  to  deposit  her  own, 
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she  will  remove  one  of  them.  Every 
cowbird  is  reared  at  the  expense  of 
two  or  more  songbirds. 

Not  all  species  rear  the  same  num- 
ber of  broods.  Robins,  sparrows,  and 
pewees  rear  two  or  three  broods  in 
a  season,  but  the  bobolinks,  the  ori- 
oles, the  kingbirds,  the  goldfinches, 
the  cedar  birds,  the  birds  of  prey, 
and  the  woodpeckers  usually  have 
but  a  single  brood. 

In  the  winter  when  living  was  hard 
he  found  so  many  different  species 
together  that  he  concluded  birds  not 
of  a  feather  flock  together. 

Burroughs  also  liked  to  study  the 
bees.  He  learned  that  the  bee  does 
not  get  honey  from  the  flowers  but 
nectar,  a  thin,  sweetish  liquid  which, 
by  processes  in  its  own  body,  it  turns 
into  honey.  Bees  gather  nectar  from 
the  red  maple,  golden  willow,  sugar 
maple,  apple,  peach,  cherry,  quince, 
current,  hcney  locust,  red  raspberry, 
white  clover,  red  clover,  catnip,  dan- 
delion, linden  or  basswood,  and  oth- 
er flowering  plants.  They  will  go 
three  or  four  miles  in  search  of  nec- 
tar. He  did  not  think  the  honey  bee 
injured  the  grape  and  other  fruits  by 
'puncturing  the  skin  for  the  juice. 

He  made  a  collection  of  bumble  bee 
honey  and  studied  the  habits  of  five 


or  six  different  kinds — the  small  red- 
vested  that  made  its  nest  in  a  hole  in 
the  ground;  the  small  black- vested, 
the  large  black-vested,  the  yellow- 
necked  and  the  black-banded  whose 
nests  he  found  in  old  mice  nests  in 
the  meadow,  or  among  the  timbers 
in  the  barn. 

Did  you  know  that  wild  mice  are 
very  fond  of  bees  and  of  honey?  They 
will  even  slip  into  a  hive  and  profit 
by  the  warmth  and  industry  of  the 
bees. 

Did  you  know  that  chipmunks  play 
tag  just  as  boys  and  girls  do? 

When  Burroughs  was  a  boy  he 
found  little  piping  frogs  in  the  spring 
marshes  when  he  drove  the  cows  to 
pasture  at  night,  held  them  in  his 
open  hand  and  listened  to  their 
shrill  high  notes. 

Burroughs  was  born  in  Roxbury, 
New  York,  April  3,  1837  and  was 
buried  the  day  he  would  have  been 
eighty-four  years  of  age.  He  was  a 
good  friend  of  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
Thomas  A.  Edison,  Walt  Whitman, 
and  John  Muir,  another  great  natur- 
alist. You  can  tell  that  he  loved  na- 
ture from  the  names  he  gave  his 
homes — Riverby,  Slabsides,  and  Wood- 
chuck  Lodge.  They  are  indeed  sug- 
gestive. 


"Eat  less;  breathe  more, 
Talk  less,  think  more, 
Ride  less :  walk  more, 
Clothe  less ;  bathe  more, 
Worry  less ;  work  more, 
Waste  less ;  give  more, 
Preach  less;  practice  more." 

— Selected. 
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WITH  THE  GOLD  BEATERS 

By  Harry  K.  Hobart 


Gold-beating  is  one  of  the  indus- 
tries necessary  to  modern  times 
which  has  all  the  characteristics  of 
ancientness  still  clinging  about  it. 
When  one  enters  the  precincts  of  the 
gold  beaters  he  feels  as  if  he  has  been 
transported  to  the  den  of  an  alchem- 
ist back  in  the  Middle  Ages,  or  even 
farther  back,  for  the  gold-beating  in- 
dustry has  scarcely  changed  at  all 
since  the  days  when  the  Egyptians 
used  it  on  their  mummy  cases. 

A  piece  of  gold  leaf  twelve  hun- 
dred times  thinner  than  a  sheet  of 
thin  paper  was  handed  to  me  to  ex- 
amine. I  looked  at  it  and  passed  it 
through  my  fingers  to  get  a  better 
feel  of  its  thinness.  Then  I  glanced 
at  the  gold  beater  who  was  showing 
me  the  place  and  behold,  when  I 
looked  back  at  my  fingers,  the  gold 
leaf  was  gone!  "Where  did  it  go?" 
I  asked,  not  a  little  afraid  that  the 
man  would  suspect  that  I  had  stolen 
it. 

He  laughed  and  explained  that  the 
disappearance  was  one  of  the  little 
peculiarities  of  gold  leaf.  The  least 
handling  will  cause  it  to  disintegrate 
and  disappear  into  the  pores  of  your 
fingers.  Yet,  placed  on  the  outside 
of  a  building,  on  a  book  cover,  or  a 
window,   it  will   wear  for  years. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  a  five 
dollar  gold  piece  will  make  enough 
gold  leaf  to  cover  five  thousand 
square  inches,  or  that  enough  gold 
leaf  to  cover  an  acre  would  only  cost 
$5,000.  It  is  incredible  that  an  acre 
of  gold  leaf  can  be  turned  out  so 
cheaply  without  the  aid  of  some 
modern  high-speed  machinery,  but 
such  is  the  case..    Gold  beaters  today 


stand  before  the  same  kind  of  block, 
swing  the  same  kind  of  hammer  and 
go  through  virtually  the  same  rou- 
tine of  work  as  they  did  four  thou- 
sand years  ago.  Another  pertinent 
fact  is  that,  because  of  its  very 
cheapness,  gold  leaf  needs  no  protec- 
tion from  thieves.  It  would  not  pay 
a  thief  to  go  to  all  the  trouble  of 
scraping  it  off.  The  amount  which 
he  could  steal  during  the  course  of  a 
long  night's  work  would,  in  all  prob- 
ability, not  buy  him  a  suit  of  clothes. 
That  is  why  the  domes  of  many 
prominent  buildings  are  lined  with 
gold  leaf.  No  thief  will  ever  think 
of  stealing  such  a  lining.  Three 
thousand  square  feet  of  solid  gold 
will  enclose  the  roof  garden  of  the 
new  Waldorf-Astoria,  but  no  one 
fears  that  it  will  be  stolen. 

The  first  thing  a  gold  beater  does 
when  he  wants  to  make  leaf,  is  to 
buy  an  ingot,  either  from  the  United 
States  Assay  Office  or  from  his  bank. 
This  is  pure  24-karat  gold,  and  too 
soft  for  commercial  use.  It  has  to 
be  alloyed,  melted  with  copper  or 
silver  to  reduce  it  to  22.5  karats.  It 
is  then  cast  again  in  to  an  ingot  and 
run  through  rollers  which  reduce  it 
to  a  long  ribbon  a  thousandth  of  an 
inch  thick.  This  roller  process,  in- 
cidentally, is  one  of  the  very  few 
modern  notes  in  the  industry.  It  is 
run  by  an  electric  motor.  Another 
modern  note  is  the  gold-beating  ma- 
chine, but  the  leaf  that  they  produce 
does  not  equal  that  made  by  hand, 
and  consequently  is  but  little  used. 
It  takes  a  man  three  or  four  years  to 
learn  to  beat  gold  properly,  and  you 
cannot  easily  transfer  this  skill  to  a 
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machine. 

Weather  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  gold  beating.  A  nice  day  for 
gold  beating  is  just  that.  It  must 
not  be  damp,  for  then  the  gold  sticks 
to  the  mold.  It  must  not  be  too  dry, 
or  the  gold  bcomes  lacy  under  the 
hammer.  If  the  weather  is  too  cold, 
it  becomes  dull.  So  it  may  be  seen 
at  the  outset  that  gold  is  a  very 
tricky   metal  to   handle. 

After  the  rollers  have  turned  the 
ingot  of  gold  into  a  ribbon  it  is  ready 
to  be  beaten  into  a  "cutch,"  as  the 
first  step  in  the  process  of  leaf  mak- 
ing is  called.  Goldbeaters  must  have 
a  ground  floor  workroom,  and  here 
is  the  reason.  The  granite  block  up- 
on whose  polished  surface  the  gold  is 
beaten,  is  set  upon  a  wooden  block 
which  has  to  be  buried  in  the  ground 
about  three  feet  in  order  to  provide 
a  resilient  base  for  the  granite.  No 
other  material  will  do  the  trick  like 
granite  on  a  wooden  base.  In  mak- 
ing a  "cutch"  a  man  has  to  swing  a 
17-pound  hammer  with  one  hand 
while  he  turns  the  package  of  gold 
ribbon  on  the  block  with  the  other, 
and  swing  it  an  half  hour.  This 
would  be  impossible  if  the  heavy  ham- 
mer didn't  bounce  back. 

It  doesn't  require  strength.  Just 
skill.  The  hammer  comes  back  by 
itself.  All  that  the  beater  has  to 
do,  after  he  once  started,  is  to  guide 
it.  The  "cutch"  looks  like  a  package 
of  paper,  four  inches  square  and 
less  than  an  inch  thick.  This  ma- 
terial that  looks  like  paper  is  parch- 
ment bought  from  sixteenth  and  sev- 
enteenth century  documents  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  the  only  material  that 
will  do.  Paper  or  cloth  would  last 
only  five  minutes.  The  strips  of  rib- 
bon gold  are  spread  between  layers  of 
vellum  until  a  packet  an  inch  thick  is 


formed.  This  is  bound  by  two  broad 
bands  of  parchment  and  then  the 
"cutch"  is  ready  to  beat.  After  the 
half  hour  of  beating,  the  bands  and 
layers  of  vellum  are  removed  and 
the  gold  ribbon  in  each  layer  has 
spread  to  the  edge  of  the  parchment. 

The  beater  now  cuts  each  of  these 
strips  of  gold  into  squares.  Each 
strip  making  four  squares.  These 
squares  are  cut  with  a  knife  as  the 
gold  is  not  so  very  thin  yet,  though 
it  is  much  less  than  a  thousandth  of 
an  inch.  These  squares  are  again 
piled  between  other  layers.  This  time 
material  made  from  the  blind  gut  of 
an  ox  and  called  "goldbeaters'  skins," 
is  used  instead  of  vellum  and  the 
package  is  called  a  "shoder."  It  takes 
three  hundred  and  eighty  oxen  to 
supply  enough  membrance  for  one 
"shoder." 

It  is  this  stage  of  the  beating,  with 
its  queer  names  and  materials  which 
somehow  remind  one  of  the  witches 
at  the  cauldron  in  "Macbeth." 

The  "shoder"  is  beaten  for  two 
hours  with  a  seven-pound  hammer. 
When  this  is  done  the  gold  has  again 
spread  over  the  entire  surface  of  the 
skins.  Now  it  is  so  thin  that  it  can 
no  longer  be  lifted  with  the  fingers 
or  cut  with  a  knife.  The  sheets  of 
gold  are  laid  on  a  leather  cushion 
and  quartered  with  a  "wagon."  The 
edge  of  a  steel  knife  would  leave  a 
ragged  edge  or  tear  off  corners,  so 
this  little  instrument  called  a  "wa- 
gon" is  used.  It  consists  of  box- 
wood frame  and  handle  with  two  par- 
allel runners.  The  runners  are  of 
malacca,  which  will  take  a  much 
finer  and  cleaner  edge  than  steel. 

For  the  next  beating  the  squares 
are  again  laid  between  goldbeaters' 
skins,  this  time  made  into  three 
packages    called    "molds."      Each    of 
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these  "molds"  is  beaten  for  four 
hours  and  in  placing  the  gold  between 
the  layers  of  skins,  the  beater  dusts 
it  with  a  clumsy  looking  brush.  On- 
ly it  isn't  a  brush.  Here  more  mys- 
tery enters  the  process.  This  clum- 
sy-looking brush  is  in  reality  the 
hind  foot  of  a  Siberian  hare.  At 
this  thickness  gold  adheres  quickly 
to  anything  it  touches.  The  skins 
of  the  mold  have  to  be  baked  in  a 
press  to  drive  all  the  moisture  out 
of  them  before  they  can  be  used. 
Then  they  are  dusted  with  a  fine 
powder  made  from  pulverized  soap 
stone  mixed  with  a  shaving  soap 
lather  and  allowed  to  dry.  For 
brushing  the  gold  with  this  powder 
nothing  works  as  well  as  the  hind 
foot  of  a  Siberian  hare.  Even  an 
American  rabbit  won't  do  because 
its  fur  isn't  nearly  so  soft. 


The  beating  is  now  finished  and 
the  leaves  are  nearly  one-fourhun- 
dred-thousanth  of  an  inch  thick;  so 
thin  that,  held  to  a  window,  the  sun- 
light shines  through  them  in  a  pur- 
plish light.  These  sheets,  as  they 
come  from  the  beaters,  have  a  sizing 
applied  to  one  side  and  are  then 
ready  for  commercial  use. 

Some  of  the  many  uses  of  gold 
leaf  are:  For  putting  initials  and 
trade  marks  in  hats.  For  markings 
and  trade  marks  in  shoes.  For  the 
lettering  on  pencils.  For  initials  on 
bill-folds,  traveling  bags  or  portfo- 
lios. Many  titles  on  books  are  in 
gold  leaf  and  much  of  the  gold  col- 
oring on  evening  slippers  for  women 
is  made  of  gold  leaf.  Flagpoles, 
weathervanes  and  the  domes  of  many 
banks  and  state  capitols  are  covered 
with  gold  leaf. 


A  PERSIAN  FABLE 

"A  Persian  fable  says:  'One  day 

A  wanderer  found  a  lump  of  clay, 

So  redolent  of  sweet  perfume 

Its  odors  scented  all  the  room. 

"What  are  thou?"  was  his  quick  demand; 

"Art  thou  some  gem  from  Samarcand? 

Or  spikenard  in  this  rude  disguise, 

Or  other  costly  merchandise?" 

"Nay,  I  am  but  a  lump  of  clay." 

"Then  whence  this  wondrous  perfume — say?" 

"Friend,  if  the  secret  I  disclose, 

I  have  been  dwelling  with  the  rose !" 

Sweet  parable!  and  will  not  those 

Who  love  to  dwell  with  Sharon's  Rose, 

Distil  sweet  odors  all  around, 

Though  low  and  mean  themselves  are  found? 

Dear  Lord,  abide  with  us,  that  we 

May  draw  our  perfume  fresh  from  thee." 


-Anonymous. 
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HOW  DO  YOU  STAND? 

(Exchange) 


If  you  are  of  the  number  that 
stood  near  the  foot  of  your  class  at 
the  end  of  the  school  year,  or  if  you 
have  failed  entirely,  don't  give  up. 
Try  again.  Over  this  great  country 
there  are  hundreds  having  the  same 
experience.  Although  you  have  fail- 
ed, or  have  almost  failed,  this  does 
not  necessarily  indicate  you  will  al- 
ways rank  low  or  be  a  failure. 

Many  of  our  most  successful  men 
have  been  dullards  at  school.  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  the  great  preacher, 
was  the  last  boy  in  his  class  from 
whom  anything  was  expected.  Na- 
poleon, conceded  by  many  to  have 
been  the  world's  greatest  military 
genius,  graduated  forty-second  in  his 
class.  And  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
his  conqueror,  did  nothing  at  Eton; 
his  mother  said  he  was  only  fit  for 
powder.  Our  great  poet,  Lowell,  was 
reprimanded  for  carelessness  in 
studies,  and  even  suspended  from 
school  in  his  sophomore  year. 


Clive,  the  founder  of  the  empire 
of  India,  was  called  a  dunce  by  his 
teacher.  Stonewall  Jackson  ranked 
the  lowest  in  a  class  of  twenty.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  was  so  dull  that  his 
mother  had  to  pronounce  his  words 
to  him  twenty  times  or  more  before 
he  could  spell  them;  at  school  he  was 
considered  hopeless.  Linnaeus,  fath- 
er of  modern  botany,  was  called  "un- 
handy at  everything."  And  Newton 
was  next  to  the  bottom  of  the  class. 

In  spite  of  these  handicaps  in 
their  younger  days,  however,  the 
foregoing  celebrities  succeeded.  The 
point  is  that  we,  too,  can  succeed  if 
we  don't  give  up,  but  keep  on  try- 
ing. In  the  language  of  Holmes, 
"It  does  not  matter  so  much  where 
we  are  in  this  world,  but  in  the  di- 
rection we  are  going."  So,  however 
slow,  let's  keep  ever  moving  for- 
ward, and  then  success  will  be  ours 
sooner  or  later. 


BE  KIND 

If  you  would  have  few  tears  by-and-by,  be  kind  now;  if  you 
would  have  a  happy  future,  create  a  glorious  present.  Make 
your  homes  happy;  banish  from  the  sacred  enclosure  of  the 
family  all  meanness,  hardness,  suspicion  and  unkindness,  that 
when  the  dark  day  comes,  and  come  it  will  too  soon,  your  deep 
and  tender  sorrow  may  not  be  mixed  with  the  bitterness  of 
self-reproach. — Joseph  Parker. 
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NEW  LIGHT  ON  AUTHORSHIP  OF 
NATIONAL  ANTHEM 

By  Majel  Ivey  Seay 


On  the  first  of  August,  visitors  at 
the  "Open-Air  Westminster  Abbey 
of  the  South,"  at  Fletcher,  North 
Carolina,  will  pause  reverently  be- 
fore the  memorial  which  bears  this 
inscription : 

In    Memory   of 

Francis    Scott   Key 

Born  at  Terra  Rubra 

Near  Frederick,  Maryland 

August  1,  1779 

Died    in    Baltimore,    Maryland 

January  1,  1843 

He  Wrote 
"The  Star  Spangled  Banner" 
While  being  detained  by  the 
British  admiral  under  a  flag  of 
truce  during  the  bombardment 
of  Fort  McHenry,  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  by  the  British  fleet 
on  September  13  and  the  early 
morning   of    September   14,   1814. 

'Tis   the    Star    Spangled   Banner, 

O    long   may    it   wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the    free,    and 

the  home  of  the  brave. 

Erected    and    Dedicated    by    the 
United    Daughters    of     the     Con- 
federacy and  Friends. 
Not   only   will    visitors   at   the   me- 
morial  on   Key's  natal  day  pay  trib- 
ute   to    the    writer    of    our    national 
anthem    but  the    whole    nation    will 
honor   the    memory   of   the   man    who 
wrote   the   song  whose   strains   never 
fail    to    thrill   the    patriotic    spirit    of 
all  true  Americans  and  to  arouse  the 


wildest    interest    and    enthusiasm. 

An  intensely  interesting  volume  of 
authentic  facts  concerning  Francis 
Scott  Key  has  come  under  the  ob- 
servation of  the  writer  and  should 
prove  of  especial  interest  on  this, 
the  eve  of  the  celebration  of  the  day 
of  his  birth.  The  book,  recently  pub- 
lished, was  written  by  Mrs.  Julian 
C.  Lane,  of  Statesboro,  Ga.,  and  is 
entitled  "Key  and  Allied  Families." 
Mrs.  Lane  spent  17  years  of  intense 
research  before  attempting  to  write 
the  book. 

Many  stories  have  been  told  about 
the  circumstances  under  which  "The 
Star  Spangled  Banner"  was  written 
but  Mrs.  Lane's  book  contains  an 
absolutely  authentic  account  by  the 
author  himself. 

''The  Star  Spangled  Banner"  has 
been  recognized  for  more  than  100 
years  as  the  National  Anthem  of 
the  United  States  for  it  is  the  na- 
tional melody  which  is  dearest  to 
the  American  heart,  but  it  was  not 
legally  sanctioned  as  such  until 
March  3,  of  last  year,  when  Presi- 
dent Hoover  fixed  his  signature  to 
the  Star  Spangled  Banner  bill,  spon- 
sored by  Walter  Joyce,  director  of 
the  National  Americanization  com)- 
mittee. 

Last  vear  also,  congress  apropri- 
ated  $70,000  toward  the  upkeep  of 
Fort  McHenry,  where  Key  saw  the 
flag  waving  "by  the  dawn's  early 
lifrht,"  and  was  thus  inspired  to 
write  the  immortal  song. 

Concerning:  the  Key  family,  Mrs. 
Lane  has  this  to  say  in  the  foreword 
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of  her  book: 

"The  Key  family  possessed  a  re- 
markable amount  of  greatness  in  all 
periods.  Perhaps  no  family  in  Ameri- 
ca has  produced  more  judges,  chief 
justices  and  national  officers  than 
they.  Some  of  them  left  glorious 
deeds  to  the  pages  of  the  nation's 
history,  and  as  a  clan  they  were 
among  the  strong  foundation  stones 
on  which  the  great  fabric  of  civiliza- 
tion rests." 

Francis  Scott  Key  was  born  in 
Frederick  county,  Maryland,  August 
1,  1780,  a  son  of  John  Ross  Key,  an 
officer  in  the  Revolutionary  wa'r.  He 
obtained  a  high  school  education  in 
his  native  county.  After  complet- 
ing a  study  of  law,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  Frederick.  Later  he 
moved  to  Geogretown  where  he  was 
district  attorney  for  three  years.  He 
died  in  1843.  Tweleve  years  later, 
his  poems,  many  of  which  contain 
lines  of  real  merit,  were  collected 
and  published  in  book.  form. 

The  chapter  in  Mcs.  Lane's  book 
which  wc  are  most  vitally  interested 
in  and  which  is  the  most  entertain- 
ing one  in  the  book  is  that  which 
concerns  the  British  bombardment  of 
Fort  McHenry.  Key  kept  a  mid- 
night vigil  outside  the  harbor  of 
Baltimore,  which  the  British  were 
trying  to  capture.  Of  this  thrilling 
encounter,  Mrs.  Lane  relates  the  fol- 
lowing story: 

"Key's  part  in  the  battle  on  the 
water  was  told  by  him  to  his  broth- 
er-in-law, R.  B.  Taney,  later  chief 
justice  of  the  supreme  court,  and 
therefore  bears  the  stamp  of  fact 
and  not  fiction.  The  seige  of  Balti- 
more took  place  in  the  fall  of  1814, 
during  the  second  war  between  the 
English  and  American  colonists.  A 
day    or    so  before  the  attack  en  the 


fort,  Dr.  William  Beanes,  a  noted 
physician  living  in  Bladensburg,  in 
upper  Marlboro,  had  been  seized  by 
the  British  and  imprisoned  on  one  of 
their  boats  at  the  mouth  of  the  Po- 
tomac river.  Dr.  Beanes,  it  appears, 
had  been  guilty  of  persuing  a  body 
of  the  king's  soldiers  who  were 
plundering  the  city  of  Bladensburg 
as  an  aftermath  of  a  skirmish  in 
that  town  between  the  patriots  and 
the  British. 

"The  news  of  his  capture  and  im- 
prisonment caused  much  excitement 
and  indignation,  and  a  committee  of 
prominent  citizens  was  appointed 
who  hastened  to  the  headquarters 
of  the  English  army  to  solicit  the 
doctor's  release.  But  it  was  per- 
emptorily refused.  It  was  then  that 
they  were  informed  that  the  physi- 
cian had  been  placed  in  solitary  con- 
finement on  board  one  of  the  ships 
of  the  fleet. 

"Francis  Scott  Key,  a  young  law- 
yer of  Georgetown,  and  a  volunteer 
in  Major  Peter's  light  artillery,  hap- 
pened to  be  a  very  good  friend  of 
Dr.  Beanes.  He  was  therefore  re- 
quested to  obtain  government  sanc- 
tion to  board  the  British  admiral's 
ship  under  a  flag  of  truce  and  plead 
for  the  release  of  Dr.  Beanes  before 
the  ship  sailed. 

"Accompanied  by  John  S.  Skinner, 
government  agent  for  flags  of  truce 
and  exchange  of  prisoners,  Key  has- 
tened to  Baltimore  where  an  Ameri- 
can vessel  was  waiting  to  carry  him 
out  to  his  majesty's  cordon  of  ships. 

"Key  found  the  latter  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Potomac  preparing  for 
an  expedition  against  Baltimore.  The 
two  Americans  were  courteously  re- 
ceived by  the  British  Admiral  Coch- 
rane and  his  officers,  but  when  their 
mission    became   known   they  ran   up 
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against  a  stone  wall  of  disapproval. 
Francis  Scott  Key's  eloquent  tongue 
finally  broke  down  the  opposition  to 
the  doctor's  release,  but  he  and  Mr. 
Skinner  were  informed  that  they 
could  not  return  to  Baltimore  until 
after  the  attack  was  over. 

"Key  and  Skinner  were  first  trans- 
ferred to  the  British  frigate  Suprise, 
after  they  had  talked  with  Dr. 
Beanes,  and  the  British  fleet  pro- 
ceded  up  the  river  to  Patapasco,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Fort  McHenry,  where 
they  made  preparations  for  landing 
troops.  The  two  Americans  were 
then  transferred  to  their  own  Ameri- 
can vessel,  accompanied  by  a  guard 
of  sailors  to  prevent  the  former 
from  escaping  to  land. 

'•The  American  ship  was  anchored 
in  such  a  position  that  the  two  pa- 
triots could  watch  the  bombardment 
of  the  fort  which  continued  through 
the  night  and  ceased  shortly  before 
the  break  of  day.  Skinner  and  Key 
paced  the  deck  of  the  ship,  listen- 
ing with  breathless  intensity  to  the 
explosion  of  the  shells  and  trying 
through  their  glasses  to  see  if  'our 
flag  was  still  there'  over  the  fort,  or 
if  the  enemy's  banner  had  supersed- 
ed it. 

"When  dawn  came,  Key  was  de- 
lighted to  learn  that  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  were  still  floating  in  the 
breeze  and  that  the  attack  had 
failed.  Dr.  Beanes  was  released, 
and  accompanied  by  Key  and  Skin- 
ner, the  three  returned  to  their  re- 
spective homes.  It  was  then  that 
Key  informed  his  brother-in-law  of 
the  poem  he  had  composed  in  the 
watches  of  the  night.  Some  of  the 
lines  had  been  written  on  the  back 
of  a  letter,  and  others  had  been 
transcribed  later  from  memory.  H<.' 
worked  out  the  entire  poem  while  re- 


turning on  the  ship  to  Baltimore, 
and  wrote  it  down  in  his  hotel  room 
after  landing. 

"Key  took  the  verses  to  a  friend, 
Judge  Nicholson,  and  the  latter  was 
so  pleased  with  them  that  he  set 
them  to  the  tune  of  a  popular  melo- 
dy, "To  Anacreon  in  Heaven."  Ef- 
forts were  made  by  Judge  Nicholson 
to  have  the  song  printed,  but  the 
printer,  a  Captain  Benjamin  Edes, 
was  still  in  the  army.  Judge  Nichol- 
son then  carried  the  song  to  the  of- 
fice of  The  Baltimore  and  Commer- 
cial Daily  Advertiser,  where  the 
words  were  set  in  type  by  Samuel 
Sands,  an  apprentice  at  that  time. 
Copies  of  the  song  were  struck  off  in 
handbill  form  and  distributed 
through  the  streets  of  Maryland.  It 
caught  the  popular  favor,  and  like 
a  prairie  fire  spread  in  every  direc- 
tion. Picked  up  by  a  crowd  assem- 
bled about  a  muchly  frequented  tav- 
ern near  Holiday  Street  theater,  it 
struck  the  fancy  of  two  brother  mu- 
sicians and  actors,  Charles  and  Fer- 
dinand Durang,  playing  at  the  thea- 
ter. In  a  burst  of  patriotic  fervor, 
Ferdinand  climbed  upon  a  chair  and 
began  singing  the  'new  tune'  and  to 
him  has  been  accorded  the  honor  of 
having  first  sung  'The  Star  Span- 
gled Banner.' 

"The  poem  was  first  published 
without  a  title,  and  it  was  several 
weeks  before  the  author  was  known. 
It  was  also  said  that  Key  did  not 
know  one  tune  from  another.  In 
later  years,  at  a  reception  in  his 
honor  at  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama,  the 
orchestra  played,  for  his  special 
benefit,  'The  Star  Spangled  Banner.' 
Key  complimented  the  music,  but 
much  to  the  surprise  of  the  people, 
did  not  recognize  his  own  song." 

As      Henry      Ward     Beecher     said, 
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"Our  flag  carries  American  ideas, 
American  history  and  American  feel- 
ings" so  it  might  be  in  order  to  men- 
tion the  emblem  which  the  song  re- 
presents. 

Though  the  various  nations  which 
had  settlements  here  and  there  in 
the  United  State's  wilderness  in  Co- 
lonial days  had  many  different  kinds 
of  flags,  we  had  no  distinctive  flag 
of  our  own  until  the  Revolution. 

The  first  really  American  flag  ori- 
ginated in  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  American  congress  on  June  14, 
1777.  They  resolved  that  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  be  13  stripes, 
alternate  red  and  white;  that  the 
union  (or  canton)  be  13  stars,  white 
in  a  blue  field,  representing  a  new 
constellation. 

It  was  decreed  by  congress  that 
on  the  admission  of  a  new  state,  a 
new  star  should  be  added  to  the  con- 
stellation. 

The  flag  which  flew  over  Fort  Mc- 


Henry  during  its  bombardment  and 
inspired  Key  to  write  the  song  was 
presented  to  Lieutenant  Colonel 
George  Armistead  when  he  disobey- 
ed orders  and  beat  off  the  British 
from  Baltimore.  Instead  of  court- 
martialling-  him,  the  government 
raised  him  by  brevet  one  grade  and 
presented  him  the  flag. 

A  photograph  of  the  flag,  taken 
nearly  half  a  century  ago,  shows  a 
big  hole  near  the  center,  made  by  a 
bombshell  during  the  bombardment. 
A  large  section  is  also  missing  from 
the  corner.  This  is  because  one  of 
the  defenders  of  Fort  McHenry,  in 
respect  to  a  dying  request,  was  bur- 
ied wrapped  in  a  piece  of  the  flag. 

During  the  Civil  war,  this  original 
flag  was  sent  to  England  for  safe 
keeping.  It  was  exhibited  during 
the  centennial  at  Baltimore.  Several 
years  ago,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
stitch  it  upon  a  firm  linen  back,  so 
worn  and  aged  had  it  become. 


LIVE  IN  THE  SUNSHINE 

Live  in  the  sunshine — don't  live  in  the  gloom; 
Carry  some  gladness  the  world  to  illume. 
Live  in  the  brightness,  and  take  this  to  heart; 
The  world  will  be  gayer,  if  you'll  do  your  part. 

Live  on  the  housetop,  not  down  in  the  cell; 
Open-air  Christians  live  nobly  and  well. 
Live  where  the  joys  are,  and,  scorning  defeat, 
Have  a  good-morrow  for  all  whom  you  meet. 

Live  as  the  victor,  and,  triumphing,  go 
Through  this  queer  world,  beating  down  every  foe. 
Live  in  the  sunshine — God  meant  it  for  you ! 
Live  as  the  robins,  and  sing  the  day  through. 


— Margaret  E.  Sangster 
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MAKING  AN  EXCEPTION 

(Selected) 


"Yes,  she  has  a  remarkable  mem- 
ory for  such  a  tot.  Lucy!  Lucy! 
Come  here  darling — no — the  rest  of 
you  can  go  back.  Well,  stay  then, 
if  you  want  to,  but  Lucy's  the  one 
we  want — to  hear  her  say  her  little 
poem  about  the  bird  in  the  treetop. 
Now,  stand  right  there  like  a  little 
lady,  and  say  it." 

Lucy,  a  rather  chubby  little  girl 
whose  innocent  prettiness  was  hid- 
den beneath  a  spoiled,  smug  expres- 
sion, needed  no  urging.  She  lisped 
about  the  birdie  in  the  treetop  with 
the  presence  of  a  prima  donna,  and 
sure  enough,  her  reward  was  a  chor- 
us of  "Isn't  she  darling?"  "Perfect- 
ly precious!"  laughter  and  other 
forms  of  appreciation.  While  she' 
performed,  the  other  children,  grin- 
ning with  generous  approval,  climb- 
ed to  different  points  of  vantage. 

And  looking  up  to  see  one  little 
boy  just  beaming  with  a  missing- 
tooth  smile  of  shy  delight,  one  moth- 
erly visitor  swung  an  arm  around  the 
slender  little  fellow  and  dragged  him 
to  her  lap.  Overcome  with  shyness 
he  smiled  into  her  face  and  dropped 
his  head.  "How  about  you?  You 
don't  know  any  pieces,  do  you?"  she 
said  good-naturedly.  He  shook  his 
head.     She  laughed,  and  released  him. 

It  was  Lucy  this  and  .Lucy  that 
Lucy's  golden  hair  was  curled  in 
careful  ringlets.  Lucy's  feet  were 
shod  in  delicate  slippers. 

'Charles  stop  troubling  that  child 
th;s  minute!  Come,  mother's  dar- 
ling, did  that  bad  boy  make  my  baby 
cry?" 

"Mama,  Lucy  was  throwing  sand 
at   Charles  first."     The  loyal  friends 


of  Charles  stood  by  him. 

"Well,  Charles  is  a  big  boy,  and 
Lucy's  just  a  little  girl — just  a  sweet 
little  girl — who  didn't  know  any  bet- 
ter." 

And  the  mother  went  on,  sublime- 
ly unconscious  of  her  mistake  in  put- 
ting Lucy  on  a  pedestal — a  little 
queen  "who  could  do  no  wrong — and 
expecting  the  other  children  to  ac- 
cept her  as  such. 

When  Lucy  would  come  in  slyly 
whimpering  that  the  other  children 
had  been  "mean"  to  her,  her  mother 
would  go  out  and  tell  them  that  they 
must  play  nicely  with  the  little  girl, 
or  she  would  punish  them.  And  Lucy 
was  not  very  popular. 

Then  Uncle  Charles  came  home  — 
their  idol.  He  romped,  played^  and 
laughed  with  the  children.  He  teased 
them  and  loved  them  for  a  whole 
month,  and  then  it  was  time  for  him 
to  go.  His  sister  looked  at  him  fond- 
ly, and  asked  complacently,  "Well, 
Charles,  what  do  you  think  of  my 
little   family?" 

He  looked  away,  uneasily,  and  then, 
honestly  into  her  eyes.  "Let  me  ask 
you  a  question  first,"  he  said.  "You 
remember  Enid  Smith?" 

His  sister's  mouth  straightened. 
"Yes !  I  despise  her  very  memory — 
spoiled,  selfish,  conceited,  smug — and 
a  'tattle  tale'  besides.  I  don't  care 
ever  to  see  her  again  as  long  as  I 
live!"  Charles  understood;  they  had 
all  been  young  together.  He  squai'ed 
his   shoulders  and   plunged  in. 

"Well,  Sis,  I  will  answer  your 
auest;on  now.  I'm  wild  about  Janey, 
think  Charles  a  vast  improvement  on 
myself,  and  Jim  and   Ellen  are  such 
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darlings.     I  can't  bear  the  thought  of  .dis    sister   looked   as   if   she   would 

staying  away  from  them,  but  I  would  choke. 

not  care  if  I  never  saw  Lucy  again."  "Hard,  I  know,  hard  for  me  to  tell 
His  sister  sat  up,  incredulous,  you  Lut  if  you  keep  it  up  you're 
choking,  blinking,  gasping.  going  to  make  just  the  sort  of  worn- 
He  nodded,  "Just  that.  She  prob-  an  out  of  Lucy  that  Enid's  mother 
ably  has  good  qualities  at  bottom,  made  out  of  her  'darling,  precious  lit- 
being  your  child  and  Jim's  but  you  tlums'  Enid.  Quit  it,  Sis,  like  a  good 
have  catered  to  her,  adored  her,  sac-  sport.  Give  the  kid  a  chance  with 
rificed  the  other  children  to  her,  un-  the  rest.  I'll  be  back  in  a  month," 
til  you've  made  her  a  selfish  little  as  he  leaned  over  and  kissed  his  still 
simpleton.  All  the  children  despise  speec  iess  sister  gently,  ;'t  •  see  how 
her  without  realizing  it"  yov.  undo  it!" 


A  BIRD  ORCHESTRA 


There's  a  bird  orchestra  on  the  air, 
Broadcasing  its  music  everywhere ; 
Just  listen  in  and  you'll  hear  the  dove 
Playing  bass  viol  when  he's  in  love. 

The  goldfinch  your  favor  will  surely  win 
As  he  plays  with  ease  his  violin ; 
The  viero,  violinist  too, 
As  second  fiddle  knows  what  to  do. 

The  meadow  lark  his  cello  plays 

And  notes  it  high  on  spring-like  days. 

But  listen  to  the  bluebird's  flute, 

And  hear  the  horned  owl's  brass  horn  toot. 

Old  Kingfisher  supplies  the  traps; 

The  snare-drum's  played  by  Woodpecker's  taps. 

The  cymbal's  handled  by  Mr.  Blue  Jay, 

Who  plays  it  in  his  peculiar  way. 

The  quail  is  an  expert  with  the  trombone, 
And  draws  from  it  the  sweetest  tone. 
The  screech-owl  on  his  oboe  blows ; 
Ruffled  Grouse  puts  on  the  bass-drum  shows. 

The  king  bird  plays  in  artistic  ways, 
On  the  piccolo,  his  lover's-lays. 
The  mocking-bird  will  hold  you  in  thrall: 
He  plays  the  instruments,  one  and  all. 

— D.  J.  Blalock. 
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THE  ABANDONED  INN 

By  Blanche  Gertrude  Robbins 


"Heigh-oh!  a  roof,  and  a  red  roof 
with  a  friendly  chimney  in  sight," 
exclaimed  the  girl  in  the  lead  on  the 
trail. 

'•But  there  is  no  smoke  v/afting  its 
welcome  from  the  friendly  chimney," 
protested  her  companion,  halting  to 
stare  at  the  rambling  oil  house 
overlooking   the   creek. 

"Did  you  ever  see  anything  more 
picturesque  than  the  old  mill  shad- 
owing the  house?"  demanded  Chris- 
tine MacPhail,  her  eyes  sparkling 
with  appreciation  of  ths  picture 
spread   out   before   them. 

Nora  Trenholm  nodded  her  head 
emphatically  in  agreement,  but  not- 
ed the  deserted  appearance  of  the 
old  mill.  In  all  probability  the 
wheel  had  not  turned  these  many 
years.  As  a  flour  mill  it  was  use- 
less; but  the  rambling  house  had  a 
look  of  recent  occupancy. 

"The  Jolly  Milier,"  broke  out 
Christine.  "Look,  the  place  is  evi- 
dently an  inn  and  there  we  may  find 
food  and  drink.  I  never  was  so  near- 
ly famished  in  all  my  life — " 

"We  will  waste  no  time  sprinting 
the  rest  of  the  trail,"  agreed  Nora. 
"I  hope  there  will  be  fried  chicken 
and  plenty  of  pie  on  the  menu-  - 
whew!  feel  that  breeze.  There's  a 
storm  brewing  and  we've  found 
shelter  in  the  nick  of  time,"  and  the 
two  girls  broke  into  a  run  across  the 
read.  Panting  as  they  climbed  the 
steps  to  the  porch,  Christine  lifted 
the  heavy  knocker  and  rapped  loud- 
ly, but  there  was  no  response  in  the 
old  house.  Again  and  again  the 
knocker  rapped,  for  the  rain  was 
now  falling  in  a  deluge. 


"Remember  we  could  see  no  smoke 
coming  from  the  chimney,"  remind- 
ed Nora.  "Suppose  we  go  around  to 
the  back  and  try  our  luck." 

Keeping  under  the  shelter  of  the 
big  elm  trees  that  gave  beauty  to  the 
lawns,  the  girls  ran  around  to  the 
rear  of  the  house.  The  back  porch 
was  in  disorder,  with  milk  cans  and 
bottles  and  a  garbage  can  clutter- 
ing the  floor.  The  door,  which  in  all 
probability  opened  into  the  kitchen, 
was  slightly  ajar  and  swaying  in 
the  wind.  Nora  knocked  at  the  door 
and  anxiously  they  waited.  Still 
there  was  no  response.  Evidently 
the  house  was  deserted. 

"Looks  as  if  everybody  had  gone 
out  and  left  the  place  temporarily, 
but  they  are  sure  to  be  back  soon.  It 
won't  be  long  before  guests  will  be 
coming  for  supper."  suggested  Chris- 
tine. 

"I  move  that  we  slip  inside  the 
half-open  doer  and  sit  down  in  the 
kitchen  and  wait — it  is  too  damp  out 
here,"  offered  Nora. 

Christine  agreed  to  the  suggestion 
and  pushing  the  door  wide  open,  they 
crossed  the  threshold  of  the  kitchen. 
With  a  startled  cry  they  surveyed 
the  empty  kitchen.  It  was  orderly 
enough  but  had  a  deserted  air. 
There  was  dust  en  the  table  and 
cupboard  shelves,  and  the  stove  was 
a  reddish  brown  as  it  badly  needing 
a  polish.  There  was  a  perceptible 
dampness  about  the  kitchen  that  was 
chilling.  The  great  box  behind  the 
stove  was  piled  high  with  wood  and 
a  coal  scuttle  was  filled  with  kind- 
ling. It  was  a  temptation  to  the 
shivering  girls. 
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"Listen,  Nora,  there  isn't  any 
sane  reason  why  we  shouldn't  keep 
the  home  fires  burning  in  the  Joliy 
Miller.  The  folks  who  run  it  will  be 
glad  enough  to  find  a  fire  blazing  in 
the  kitchen  stove  when  they  get 
home — you  see,  they  must  have  been 
delayed — " 

"Methinks  they  must  have  been 
delayed  several  days,  by  the  look  of 
things,"  laughed  Nora.  "But  I'm 
game  to  start  a  fire,  it  may  be  just 
an  attempt  on  our  part — some  dif- 
ferent from  turning  on  the  electric 
juice  or  lighting  a  gas  jet — " 

Christine  had  pounced  on  a  wad 
of  paper  protruding  from  the  wood 
box  and  had  lifted  the  stove  lid.  No- 
ra was  laughing  at  her  awkward- 
ness. 

"You  may  be  head  of  your  class 
in  household  science,  Chissy,  but  evi- 
dently the  curriculum  forgot  the 
teaching  of  building  fires  in  an  old 
fashioned  wood  stove,''  giggled  No- 
ra. 

"Let's  hope  we  won't  often  run  up 
against  such  emergencies.  How 
about  filling  the  tea  kettle?  Our 
hostess  should  be  delighted  to  hear 
the  kettle  singing  when  she  enters 
the  inn,"  said  Christine  and  Nora 
with  a  groan  lifted  the  heavy  iron 
kettle  and  carried  it  to  the  pump  in 
tfce  sir.k. 

"Skilled  dieticians  should  be  fitted 
to  pump  water  wth  ease,"  solemnly 
remarked  Christine,  watching  the  ef- 
fort ol  her  school  friend  in  working 
the  pump. 

When  the  fire  was  burning  brisk- 
ly the  two  girls  made  a  survey  of 
the  pantry,  their  curiosity  aroused 
by  the  apparent  desertion  of  the  kit- 
chen. Although  the  pantry  shelves 
were  well  stocked  with  tinned  goods 
and  staple  supplies,  there  was  an  ut- 


ter absence  of  fresh  commodities  as 
butter  and  milk. 

"Christine,  this  inn  is  without  a 
woman  at  the  helm.  It  has  been  de- 
serted. There  is  something  very 
strange  about  the  whole  thing — " 

"It  looks  as  if  we  were  house- 
breakers," Christine  broke  in  upon 
Nora.  "The  sign,  the  Jolly  Miller, 
isn't  supposed  to  invite  people  inside. 
It  doesn't  look  as  if  the  mistress  of 
the  inn  would  be  coming  home  to 
get  supper  for  her  guests — " 

"And  we  are  starving,"  groaned 
T\ora.  "I'm  going  to  take  the  liber- 
ty of  making  a  run  of  tea  and  and 
some  toasted  salmon  sandwiches  with 
that  can  of  salmon  and  some  of 
t'.off  soda  biscuits,  ard  we  can  leave 
some  money  on  tne  table  to  pay  for 
our  meal.  Don't  you  think  that  will 
1-c-  honest  enough  ?" 

'"■nstine  agreed,  then  consulted 
her  v>atch.  It  was  nearly  five  o'clock 
?.nd  the  bus  would  be  leaving  Glen 
Falls  for  the  city  at  six  o'clock.  It 
woul^  be  a  five  m;  ute  walk  through 
the  storm  to  the  bnj  and  they  need- 
ed  to  fortify  themselves. 

"We  must  not  miss  the  bus — re- 
member our  appointment  with  the 
factory,"  cautioned  Christine. 

Nora  admitted  the  necessity  of 
making  the  bns  in  time  to  reach  the 
city  before  nine  o'clock.  A  manu- 
facturing concern  which  was  estab- 
lishing a  big  plant  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  city  was  seeking  applications 
for  the  position  of  dietician  in  the 
big  lunch  room  to  be  inaugurated 
for  the  employees.  Nora  and  Chris- 
tine, just  graduated  from  a  school  of 
household  science,  were  in  dire  need 
of  positions.  Together  they  would 
make  application.  An  official  had 
given  nine  o'clock  as  the  hour  for 
meeting  all  applicants. 
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"But  there  is  only  one  position  va- 
cant and  there  are  two  of  us  making 
application — one  must  be  taken  and 
the  other  left,"  pondered  Nora  as  she 
opened  the  tin  of  salmon. 

"I  wonder  which  one  of  us  will  be 
chosen  for  the  job  if  the  manufac- 
turer's official  deems  either  one  of  us 
worthy,"  thought  Christine  as  she 
hunted  out  the  tea  cannister.  Sud- 
denly the  shrill  ringing  of  the  tele- 
phone in  the  kitchen  startled  the 
girls,  and  they  jumped  nervously, 
then  laughed  at  their  foolishness. 
Again  and  again  the  phone  rang. 

"Maybe  if  we  answer  that  phone 
we  will  solve  the  mystery  of  the  de- 
serted inn,"  suggested  Nora,  and 
springing  toward  the  telephone  she 
lifted  the  receiver. 

"Hello!" 

"Yes,  the  Jolly  Miller— but— but— " 

"What's  that — ten — ten — a  party  of 
ten,  but — but — the  Jolly  Miller's  de- 
serted— deserted — " 

There  was  a  buzz  in  the  telephone 
and  Nora  with  panic  realized  that 
the  party  at  the  other  end  of  the 
line  had  hung  up  the  receiver.  Her 
eyes  shadowed  with  worry,  she  turn- 
ed to  Christine,  gasping  out  her 
story. 

"That  was  a  man  ordering  supper 
at  the  Jolly  Miller  tonight  at  seven 
o'clock  for  a  party  of  ten.  Can  you 
beat  that?" 

"But  you  told  him  the  Jolly  Miller 
was  deserted,"  prompted  Christine. 

"Yes,  but  he  didn't  get  it — the  line 
is  bad  because  of  the  storm.  He 
thought  I  asked  if  they  wanted  de- 
sert— he  mumbled  something  about 
'of  course  a  desert  with  blueberry  pie 
as   a  preference.'  " 

Nora  giggled  hysterically  and 
Christine  sat  down  with  a  thump  on 
the    old     fashioned    lounge,     staring 


menacingly  at  the  silent  telephone. 
The  man  at  the  other  end  had  failed 
to  mention  his  name  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  call  him  back. 

"It  is  almost  like  an  April  Fool's 
joke,"  laughed  Nora.  'They  will  ar- 
rive and  find  the  inn  deserted  and  in 
darkness,  and  there  will  be  fuming 
aplenty.  Though  I  feel  sorry  for  the 
poor  hungry  creatures — '' 

"So  do  I,"  agreed  Christine.  "But 
there  is  no  way  of  advising  the  un- 
suspecting and  we  will  be  homeward 
bound.  All  we  can  do  is  to  leave  the 
back  door  ajar  as  we  found  it  and 
they  can  come  inside  and  warm  up  if 
they  are  cold.  I  hope  they  have 
flashlights  and  I'm  glad  the  storm 
has  cleared." 

Nora  mutered  an  absent,  "yes," 
but  she  was  not  listening  to  Chris- 
tine's chatter.  She  was  thinking  of 
the  well-stocked  pantry  shelves.  What 
a  tasty  supper  one  might  concoct 
from  those  stores,  provided  one  could 
find  some  butter  and  milk  at  a  neigh- 
boring farmhouse.  She  had  noted 
the  big  crock  of  eggs  which  were 
doubtless  fresh  enough  for  cooking 
purposes.  There  was  time  enough  to 
prepare  the  supper  before  the  party 
arrived  and  then  they  would  not  be 
disappointed. 

Christine  had  ceased  her  chatter 
and  was  studying  the  pantry  shelves 
with  a  calculating  eye.  She,  too,  saw 
the  possibilities  of  an  appetizing  sup- 
per on  those  shelves. 

''Even  to  the  blueberry  pie,"  she 
muttered  to  herself,  noting  the  jars 
of  blueberries  on  the  top  shelf. 

Nora's  thought  was  with  the  ap- 
pointment they  had  made  for  the 
evening.  If  she  dropped  out  of  the 
competition  there  was  a  better  chance 
for  Christine  and  the  dear  girl  need- 
ed the  job  even  more  than  she. 
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Suddenly  her  eyes  brightened  with 
an  idea.  She  would  go  with  Chris- 
tine to  the  bus  and  just  before  it 
started  she  would  slip  out,  leaving  a 
note  with  the  bus  driver  for  Chris- 
tine. The  note  would  explain  that 
she  had  decided  to  remain  behind  to 
prepare  supper  for  the  hungry  party. 
It  would  give  Christine  an  opportunk 
ty  to  make  application  for  the  manu- 
facturer's lunchroom  job. 

Nora  opened  her  handbag  and 
hunted  out  a  bit  of  paper  and  scrib- 
bled a  note  for  Christine.  Then 
when  she  looked  up  she  discovered 
that  Christine  was  curiously  quiet  in 
a  corner  of  the  pantry. 

"It's  time  we  got  our  things  and 
started  for  the  bus,"  Nora  called  out 
sharply,  consulting  her  watch. 

A  moment  later  the  two  girls  were 
hurrying  alond  the  road  leading  to 
the  crossroads  where  the  bus  made 
its  start  to  the  city.  Both  girls 
boarded  the  bus.  There  was  a  half 
dozen  other  passengers  and  the  driv- 
er collected  fares. 

"Oh,  see  that  lovely  thornberry — 
I  want  to  get  a  spray  to  take  home 
with  me,"  exclaimed  Nora,  springing 
from  her  seat  and  starting  toward 
the  door.  As  she  passed  the  driver 
she  pressed  the  note  in  his  hand  and 
whispered  a  message.  The  driver 
grinned  understandingly.  Nora  jump- 
ed from  the  steps  and  disappeared 
into  the  thicket  by  the  roadside.  She 
would  stay  in  hiding  till  the  bus 
started.  She  heard  the  throb  of  the 
motor  and  her  pulses  beat  fast.  Then 
with  a  roar  the  bus  rolled  away  from 
the  crossroads,  leaving  the  girl  still 
gathering  her  bit  of  thornberry. 

When  the  bus  was  quite  out  of 
sight  Nora  emerged  from  the  thicket 
and  hurried  along  the  road  back  to- 
ward the  Jolly  Miller  Inn.     Wouldn't 


Christine  stew  and  fuss  to  think  she 
had  been  left  behind?  But  by  this 
time  Christine  had  read  the  note  left 
with  the  bus  driver  and  would  know 
that  Nora  had  stayed  behind  to  pre- 
pare supper  for  the  party  of  ten 
driving  to  the  inn.  There  was  the 
farmhouse  she  had  glimpsed  as  they 
had  walked  to  the  crossroads.  She 
would  call  there  and  purchase  butter 
and  milk.  She  would  merely  ex- 
plain that  she  and  her  friend  were 
hungry  after  a  long  walk  and  need- 
ed butter  and  milk  to  complete  their 
supper. 

The  woman  who  answered  the 
knock  at  the  farmhouse  door  was 
only  too  eager  to  supply  the  demand 
and  asked  no  questions. 

"Since  the  people  shut  up  the  inn 
and  left,  we  haven't  had  a  real  mar- 
ket for  our  butter  and  milk,"  com- 
mented the  woman.  "Queer,  too,  the 
way  they  left — guess  they  must  have 
run  the  place  in  debt  and  skipped  out 
out — four  days  ago  it  was  we  found 
them  gone." 

Nora,  carrying  her  bottles  of  milk 
and  bowl  of  butter,  hurried  down  the 
road  to  the  Jolly  Miller  Inn.  She 
was  surprised  to  see  a  light  burning 
in  the  kitchen.  Perhaps  the  folks 
who  ran  it  had  come  back  after  all. 
Then  as  she  pushed  open  the  door, 
she  caught  a  glimpse  of  Christine 
standing  over  the  stove  and  replen- 
ishing the  fire. 

"Chrissy  MacPhail,  what  are  you 
doing  here — but  you  are  on  the 
bus—" 

"Nora — why,  how  did  you  get  here 
— you  are  supposed  to  be  on  the 
bus—" 

Nora  dropped  her  bottles  and  bowl 
on  the  table  and  broke  into  a  jum- 
bled explanation.  "I  decided  to 
come   back    here  to    get    supper    for 
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that  party  of  ten — I  left  a  note  with 
the  driver  when  I  got  out  on  a  pre- 
tense to  pick  thornberry — " 

"That's  exactly  what  this  chile 
did,"  laughed  Christine.  "I  decided 
to  slip  away  from  the  bus  and  come 
back  and  get  supper  for  the  party 
of  ten  and  I  left  a  note  with  the  bus 
driver  for  you.  I  thought  I'd  fix  up 
the  fire,  then  go  over  to  the  farm- 
house next  door  to  see  if  I  could 
rustle  up  some  milk  and  butter — " 

"'And  there  they  are  and  it  looks 
as  if  we'd  have  to  hurry  if  we  are 
to  have  supper  ready  at  seven 
o'clock,"  suggested  Nora.  'Shall  I 
tackle  the  blueberry  pies?  You're  a 
prime  hand  at  scalloped  potatoes 
and  salmon  loaf." 

Hats  were  flung  aside  and  sleeves 
rolled  up,  and  immediately  the  kitch- 
en was  a  bee-hive  of  activity.  Sav- 
ory odors  came  from  the  cookstove. 
Then  a  little  before  seven  o'clock 
Nora  slipped  into  the  front  hall  and 
unbolted  the  door  to  the  Jolly  Miller 
Inn.  Christine  was  putting  the 
finishing  touches  to  the  table  in  the 
big  dining  room  as  the  brass  knock- 
er rapped  heavily,  and  together  the 
girls  went  out  to  greet  the  visitors. 

It  was  not  until  the  party  of  ten 
had  finished  the  supper  to  which 
they  did  full  justice  that  the  man  in 
charge  had  wormed  the  full  explana- 


tion   of    the    situation   from   the   girl 
cooks. 

"You  see,  I  am  the  proprietor  of 
the  Jolly  Miller,"  explained  the 
guest,  "and  have  employed  a  man 
and  his  wife  to  run  the  place.  I 
have  thought  something  was  wrong, 
so  decided  tonight  to  bring  out  a 
party  and  test  the  hospitality  of  the 
inn.  It  looks  as  if  the  other  people 
had  skipped '  out,  and  good  riddance 
to  them.  By  the  way,  you  don't  hap- 
pen to  want  a  job  do  you?  I'd  like 
a  couple  of  managers  like  you  in- 
£talled  here  at  the  Jolly  Miller.  You 
could  have  all  the  help  you  wanted 
and  the  inn  is  sure  to  have  excellent 
patronage  if  it  is  run  well — the  job 
is  yours  if  you'll  consider  it." 

Nora  flashed  a  curious  glance  in 
the  direction  of  Christine.  A  job 
which  they  could  share  together 
they  hadn't  dreamed  possible  to  find. 

"If  Christine  will  take  over  the 
responsibility  of  building  fh^es  in  the 
wood  stove,  I'm  game  to  tackle  the 
pump  for  the  remainder  of  the  sum- 
mer,"   volunteered    Nora. 

"Here's  your  willing  stoker  for 
the  abandoned  inn,"  agreed  Chris- 
tine. "Maybe  we  didn't  miss  so  much 
after  all  by  not  keeping  our  ap- 
pointment in  town — there's  rich  ex- 
perience hiding  in  the  Jolly  Miller." 


The  boy  or  girl  in  Central  France  who  goes  to  buy  bread 
can  easily  thrust  his  arm  through  the  loaf  and  carry  it  home, 
for  the  loaves  are  baked  with  large  holes  in  the  center.  The 
baker  places  the  loaves  on  a  long  pole  which  he  carries  over 
his  shoulder  as  he  starts  out  to  sell. — Selected. 
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ELLEN  MARY'S  MISTAKE 


(Selected) 


Ellen  Mary  Moore  prided  herself 
on  the  fact  that  she  was  exceedingly 
bright  in  figures;  even  before  she 
could  read  very  well  she  knew  her 
figures  clean  to  one  hundred.  Con- 
sequently, Mother  Moore  felt  no  un- 
easiness whatever  when  she  called 
Ellen  Mary  in  one  morning  and  ask- 
ed her  to  deliver  a  basket  of  dainties 
to  a  house  down  on  Spring  Street. 

Spring  Street  was  more  of  an  al- 
ley than  anything  else,  but  the  little 
xed  houses  facing  on  it  bore  num- 
bers, and  itt  was  only  a  few  blocks 
from  the  handsome   Moore   home. 

"Of  course  I'll  go,  Mother,"  said 
Ellen  Mary,  when  her  mother  called 
her  downstairs  from  her  play,  and 
in  a  few  minutes,  all  wrapped  about 
in  her  little  blue  coat  and  red  muff- 
ler, she  started. 

"Nine — one — nine,"  Ellen  Mary  re- 
peated scftly  as  she  stepped  out  the 
door. 

"Yes,"    replied    Mother    Moore,    "9 — 1 
— 9 — and   do    be    careful." 

'Come  on,  Billykins,"  Ellen  Mary 
called  to  her  little  dog  as  she  went 
tripping  off,  and  ere  long  the  two 
had  turned  from  the  main  thorough- 
fare to  the  little,  mean  street  be- 
yond. 

"Here  we  are,  Billykins,"  said  the 
little  girl,  when  they  reached  the 
narrow  street  lined  with  its  little  red 
houses,  "but  we're  a  good  distance 
yet  from  the  nine  hundred  block,  I 
think." 

Without  so  much  as  looking  up 
again,  Ellen  Mary  went  marching 
along  until  suddenly  she  bumped 
right  smack  into  a  little  girl  no  larg- 
er than  herself,  pushing  a  baby  bug- 


gy. 

"Excuse  me,"  apologized  Ellen 
Mary,  softly. 

"Certainly,"  the  stranger  replied, 
and  each  went  her  way;  but,  as  El- 
len Mary  turned,  she  happened  to 
glance  up,  and  there  right  before 
her  eyes  was  the  very  number  she 
was  looking  for. 

"Well,  Billykins,"  she  murmured 
happily,  "mabe  that  was  a  good  acci- 
dent after  all,  otherwise  we  would 
have  passed  the   right   place." 

Timidly  Ellen  Mary  knocked  on 
the  little  door  bearing  the  figures 
she  was  looking  for,  and  a  moment 
later  she  was  standing  beside  a  lit- 
tle girl  in  a  barely  furnished  room, 
industriously  assorting  and  stringing 
buttons. 

"My  mother  sent  you  this  basket 
of  t1  r'nties,"  she  explained  when  she 
vent  in. 

"Me?"  murmured  the  little  girl. 
"Surely  it  isn't  for  me — I've  just 
moved    here — nobody   knows    me." 

"Mv  mother  knows  everybody  in 
the  neighborhood,"  declared  Ellen 
Mary,  "and  I  guess  she  didn't  tell 
me  I  was  going  to  find  a  little  girl 
because  she  wanted  to  surprise  me 
pleasantly." 

For  thirty  minutes,  Ellen  Mary 
chatted  with  the  newcomer,  and  in 
that  time  she  learned  that  Esther 
Morgan's  mother  was  a  seamstress 
who  worked  out  by  the  day,  and  that 
Esther,  while  a  very  busy  girl  her- 
self, was  also  very  lonely  in  the  new 
neighborhood,  and  wanted  to  join 
the  Sunday  school,  and  then  and 
there  Ellen  Mary  promised  to  come 
for  her  the  following  Sunday. 
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Mother    Moore    listened    with     sur-  nail   and   been   turned   upside   down, 
prise  to  Ellen  Mary's  story  when  she  "Anyway,"  declared  Mother  Moore, 

returned,  but  was  far  from,  convinced  happily,    "the    incident   was    a    stroke 

that  she  had  delivered  the  basket  to  of  good  fortune  for  both  of  us.  Mrs. 

the  right  address.  Morgan   needs   sewing  to   do,    and    I 

"Then   come   with   me,"    said   Ellen  need  a  seamstress." 
Mary,  "and  I'll  show  you."  "And  Esther  and  I,"  chimed  in  El- 

And   that's    exactly    what    Mother  ien   Mary,   "need  a  playmate." 
Moore  did,  and  when  she  arrived  at  So  it  happened,  after  all,  that  El- 

the     home    of    Esther    Morgan,    she  :en     Mary's      knowledge      of      figures 

chuckled  with  laughter,  for,  by  some  proved  helpful  to   all  concerned,  and 

queer  turn  of  circumstance,  the  num.-  nobody     regretted     the     mistake     she 

above  the  doer  had  accidently  lost  a  made. 


PLUCK 

When  things  are  running  crosswise    and   the   engine's  out  of 

gear, 
When  the  road  is  rough  and  rocky  and  the   sky   is   far  from 

clear, 
When  you're  plainly  up  against  it  and  you're  surely  out  of  luck, 
That's  the  time  to  use  your  courage  and  to  show  your  stock 

and  pluck. 

Most  any  one  can  travel  on  a  road  that's  smooth  and  clear, 
And  any  one  can  get  there  if  he  only  has  to  steer; 
But  when  the  motor  is  balky  and  you're  running  in  the  muck, 
If  you're  ever  going  to  get   there,   you   must   call   upon  your 
pluck, 

There's  no  thrill  in  easy  sailing,  when  the  skies  are  clear  and 

blue, 
There's  no  joy  in  doing  things  that  any  one  can  do; 
But  there  is  some  satisfaction  that  is  mighty  sweet  to  take 
When  you  reach  your  destination  that  you  thought  you'd  never 

make. 

So  when  everything's  against  you  and  your  plans  are  going 

wrong, 
Just  face  the  situation  and  keep  moving  along, 
Don't  sit  down  and  wail  and  whimper,  even  though  you  may 

be  stuck; 
You're  not  completely  helpless  if  you  still  possess  your  pluck. 

— Charles  A.  H.  Arnott. 
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The  epidemic  of  tonsillitis  at  the 
school  does  not  show  much  sign  of 
abatement.  Each  morning,  afternoon 
and  evening  old  cases  come  up  for 
treatment  and  several  new  ones  are 
added. 


The  menu  for  Sunday  dinner  last 
week  was  changed  from  the  usual 
beef  stew,  and  mutton  was  served, 
and  mcst  of  the  boys  enjoyed  the 
change.  The  sheep  killed  for  this 
purpose  were  from  our  own  flock, 
and  the  meat  was  of  exceptional  good 
quality.  Our  only  regret  is  that  our 
flood  is  too  small  to  provide  these 
dinners  more  frequently. 


former  years.  Several  raids  have 
recently  been  made  on  our  patches, 
thus  curtailing  the  supply  for  the 
boys  at  the  school.  Nearly  150  mel- 
ons of  good  size  are  required  to  give 
our  family  of  500  boys  a  single  feast. 
To  an  outsider  this  would  seem  to  be 
an  enormous  quantity  of  melons  to 
be  used  at  each  cutting  but  when 
each  one  of  the  boys  receives  a  serv- 
ing from  the  lot,  it  can  be  seen  that 
the  pile  would  vanish  rapidly.  Surely 
these  depredators,  raiding  the  patch- 
es, stealing  melons  and  destroying 
vines,  must  not  take  into  considera- 
tion the  fact  that  in  so  doing  they 
are  depriving  our  boys  of  one  of  the 
greatest  pleasures  of  the  summer 
season. 


The  boys  on  the  farm  force  having 
finished  most  of  the  hoeing  have  re- 
cently been  at  work  clearing  off  ter- 
races, ditch  banks,  etc.  This  work 
has  considerably  augmented  the  num- 
ber reporting  to  the  dispensary  for 
treatment  of  poison  oak.  We  have 
always  wondered  why  some  boys  are 
never  affected  by  coming  in  contact 
with  poison  oak  while  others  take  it 
in  such  aggravated  form.  There  are 
several  boys  at  the  school  now  who 
have  right  serious  cases  of  this 
poisoning. 


The  school  has  always  been  an- 
noyed by  watermelon  thieves,  but  it 
is  more  noticeable  this  season  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  the  quantity 
of    melons    is    so    much    less    than    in 


On  Saturday  afternoon  of  last 
week  Flowe's  Store  team  visited  the 
local  ball  yard  and  defeated  our  boys 
in  a  rather  loosely-played  contest  by 
the  score  of  7  to  3.  Both  pitchers 
kept  the  hits  well  scattered  but  er- 
rors were  responsible  for  more  than 
half  the  runs  scored  by  both  teams. 
Bost,  pitching  for  Flowe's,  held  the 
school  lads  to  seven  hits  and  fanned 
seven,  and  Lisk,  local  hurler,  allowed 
nine  hiis  and  struck  out  the  same 
number.  But  for  very  poor  support 
from  his  team  mates  the  latter  would 
have  won  his  game.  The  visitors 
scored  three  runs  in  the  first  inning 
on  three  errors  and  a  single.  In  our 
half  of  the  same  frame  an  error  and 
two  singles  marked  up  a  local  tally. 
Three  singles  put  over  another  mark- 
er for  Flowe's  in  the  third,  and  in  the 
same  inning,  an  error,  a  double  and 
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triple  allowed  the  local  lads  to  add 
two  more  counters,  their  final  runs 
of  the  contest.  In  the  fifth  two  er- 
rors, a  double  and  a  single  permitted 
the  visitors  to  score  twice.  Allen 
Bog^r,  with  a  single  and  double,  led 
the  Flowe's  with  the  stick,  and  Brown 
with  a  double  and  single  and  Fowler 
with  a  single  and  triple,  headed  the 
school  batters 


Mr.  A.  C.  Sheldon,  Boys'  Work 
Secretary  of  the  Charlotte  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  had  charge  of  the  regular  after- 
noon service  in  our  auditorium  last 
Sunday.  He  presented  as  the  speak- 
er for  the  occasion,  Rev.  E.  A.  Dil- 
lard,  pastor  of  Tenth  Avenue  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Charlotte,  who 
made  a  splendid  talk  to  the  boys, 
using  as  a  text  John  1:10-12,  his 
theme,  being  "The  Power  to  Become." 
Rev.  Dillard  stated  that  every  man 
has  that  indefinable  something  which 
gives  him  power  to  become  anything 
he  desires.  Some  people  attain  phy- 
sical perfection  and  become  skilled 
athletes  and  have  great  physical 
power.  They  love  to  show  and  use 
their  well  developed  muscles,  some- 
times in  the  right  way  and  often  in 
wrong  way.  The  speaker  then  call- 
ed attention  to  the  power  of  great 
riches,  how  men  become  wealthy,  not 
for  the  dollar  itself,  but  for  the 
power  afforded  by  the  possession  of 
huge  sums  of  money.  Rev.  Dillard 
then  called  attention  to  mental  pow- 


er— how  men  of  high  intellectual 
achievement  wrote  books  because  of 
the  influecne  they  might  have  over 
thousands  of  readers.  He  then  spoke 
of  the  power  over  self,  through  train- 
ing and  constant  practice  along 
l:«es  of  desired  accomplishments. 
This  is  illustrated  in  the  life  of  Hel- 
en Kellar,  who,  beginning  with  the 
patient  training  of  her  mother  and 
continuing  until  she  bad  overcome 
great  handicaps  and  acquired  world 
fame.  The  climax  of  Rev.  Dillard's 
discourse  was  that  all  of  us  have 
power  to  become  the  sons  of  God, 
quoting  John  1:12,  "But  as  many  as 
received  him,  to  them  gave  he  the 
power  to  become  the  sons  of  God; 
even  to  them  that  believe  on  his 
name."  This  discourse  was  well 
worked  out  and  the  boys  enjoyed  it 
very  much,  as  was  evidenced  by  the 
respectful  attention  given  the  speak- 
er. An  additional  feature  of  this 
service  was  a  program  rendered  by 
the  following  group  of  singers  from 
Charlotte:  Miss  Mary  Garrison,  so- 
prano; Miss  Helen  Boyd,  alto;  Hen- 
son  Griffin,  tenor;  and  Theodore 
Smith,  bass,  with  Miss  Cornelia  Gar- 
rison at  the  piano.  These  singers 
rendered  a  delightful  program  con- 
sisting of  several  solo,  duet  and  quar- 
tet numbers.  The  boys  were  partic- 
ularly impressed  with  "Smile  It 
Through,"  a  solo  number  by  Miss 
Mary  Garrison.  We  desire  to  thank 
Mr.  Sheldon  and  the  participants  in 
this  program  for  such  an  entertain- 
ing  and  helpful   service. 


Those  who  can  command  themselves  can  command  others. 

— Hazlitt. 


I  REDUCED  ROUND  TRIP  FARES  f 

!  FOR  SHORT  TRIPS  ! 

♦I*  ♦ 

& ♦:♦ 

|  33  1-3  per  cent  Reduction  in  Travel  f 

|  Expense  | 

X  Round  trip  tickets,  sold  daily  between  stations  dis-  * 

%  tance  120  miles  or  less limit  2  days.  ♦ 

|  25  per  cent  Reduction  in  Travel  Ex-  | 

|  pense  | 

%  Round  trip  tickets,  sold  daily  between  stations  dis-  |* 

%  tance  150  miles  or  less limit  6  days.  % 

♦I*  Good  in  Coaches,  Parlor  and  Sleeping  Cars  *** 

♦>• ♦ 

|  —  MULTIPLE  TRIP  —  | 

*|  Newest  and  most  economical  ticket  ever  offered.  % 

♦  *> 

*l*  Between  any  two  stations  on  Southern  Railway  System  for  ♦> 

♦£  period  of  six  months.  % 

***  Good  for  individual  purchaser  and  between  stations  distance  *t* 

♦!♦  200  miles  or  less,  ♦> 

X  Per  mile  X 

f  The  10-trip  ticket.. 2  l-2c  * 

|  The  20-trip  ticket 2c  $ 

♦  The  30-trip  ticket -    l-8c  * 

♦  ♦:* 

♦  Gooa  in  Coaches  Only  ♦!♦ 

♦  *. 

$  Ask  Ticket  Agent  $ 
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t  X 

!  LIFE'S  ARITHMETIC  I 

*  ± 

*  We  have  the  wisest  teacher,  *£ 

*  And  she  has  given  us  this  rule  * 
%  That  helps  us  in  our  lessons;  ♦> 

*  .You  can  use  it  in  your  school:  *| 
f  Always  add  a  smile  or  two  *| 
%  When  things  are  going  wrong;  ♦:♦ 
|*  Subtract  the  frowns  that  try  to  come  * 
f  When  lessons  seem  too  long;  * 
*>  Then,  multiply  your  efforts  when  the  *■ 
t|  Figures  won't  come  right;  % 

*  Divide  your  pleasures  day  by  day  |* 
*i*  With  every  one  in  sight.  * 
%  Now,  if  you  always  use  this  rule,  % 

*  You'll  have  a  hapy  day,  |t 

*  For  lessons  then  are  easy  * 

*  And  the  hours  fly  away.  £ 

*  ♦ 
%  — Youth's  Companion.  % 

t  A. 

*  * 
t  X 
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WHAT  GLADSTONE  DID 

Where  certain  lines  in  the  face  of  Gladstone  came  from,  we  learn  from 
such  incidents  as  that  related  by  Sir  Francis  Crossley,  to  whom  it  was  told 
by  the  vicar  of  St.  Martin' s-in-the-Field.  The  vicar  had  recently  been  to  see 
a  crossing-sweeper  in  his  parish,  who  was  ill. 

"Has  any  one  been  to  see  you,"  he  asked. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Gladstone." 

"But  how  came  he  to  visit  you?"  inquired  the  vicar,  who  could  not  under- 
stand why  the  chancellor  of  exchequer,  although  then  living  in  the  par- 
ish, should  call  upon  a  sick  crossing-tender. 

"Well,"  answered  the  crossing-sweeper,  "he  always  had  a  nice  word  for 
me  when  he  passed  my  crossing,  and  tvhen  I  ivas  not  there  he  missed  me. 
He  asked  by  mate,  who  has  taken  my  place,  where  I  was,  asd  when  he  heard 
that  I  was  ill  he  asked,  for  my  address,  and  put  it  down  on  paper.  So  he 
called  to  see  me." 

"And  what  did  he  do?"  asked  the  vicar. 

"Why,  he  read  from  the  Bible  and  prayed,"  was  the  reply. 

To  be  loyal  to  the  interests  of  every  man,  how  characteristic  was  this  of 
the  magnanimous  Gladstone!     Indeed,  how    Christ-like    was    such   a    service. 

— O.  S.  Marden. 


A  GREAT  LOSS 

On  account  of  having  to  curtail  expenses  this  institution  had  to 
eliminate  two  of  its  most  valuable  workers,  Miss  Eva  Greenlee  and 
Mrs.  Olivia  Duckett,  who  rendered  an  incaluable  service  in  the 
school  room  for  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years.  These  fine  women 
had  not  only  endeared  themselves  to  the  many  small  boys  they 
taught  but  had  the  respect  and  esteem   of   all   the   officers  of  the 
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Jackson  Training  School.  Their  work  in  the  school  is  comparable 
only  to  the  duties  of  a  mother  in  a  home.  Our  boys,  known  by 
some  as  bad  boys,  are  possibly  today  where  they  are  because  of 
that  lack  of  motherly  care  and  love.  There  are  some  duties  con- 
nected with  this  institution  that  a  woman  can  not  do,  because  she 
has  to  deport  herself  as  a  lady,  but  at  the  same  time  there  are  du- 
ties a  woman  can  do  that  a  man  is  not  temperamentally  fitted  for 
from  the  fact  that  a  woman  can  only  give  that  sweet,  and  tender 
touch  of  a  mother.  With  the  small  boys  these  two  fine  teachers 
wielded  a  wonderful  influence  that  possibly  has  encircled  the  state, 
because  annually  they  had  contact  with  four  or  five  hundred  boys, 
and  in  the  course  of  twelve  years  one  can  estimate  an  impress  this 
made  upon  many  thousands  of  boys.  Miss  Greenlee  and  Mrs. 
Duckett  are  consecrated  workers  and  the  loss  to  the  school  is  ir- 
reparable. The  object  of  this  institution  is  to  save  the  wayward 
youths,  making  them  into  splendid  citizens.  We  know  that  Miss 
Greenlee  and  Mrs.  Duckett  contributed  wonderfully  to  this  end. 
Let  us  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  finances  of  the 
state  are  such  that  these  women  can  be  reinstated  as  teachers  at 
the  Jackson  Training  School.  We  miss  their  refining  and  most 
splendid  influence  and  wish  for  them  the  best  wherever  they  go. 

FORECASTING 

Governor  Gardner  is  always  alert  to  the  needs  of  his  people  and 
never  fails  to  respond  to  every  call.  This  time  he  has  made  plans 
for  a  state-wide  survey  to  learn  conditions  in  every  county  pre- 
paratory to  taking  advantage  of  the  recently  enacted  federal  relief 
law.  The  idea  is  to  get  the  number  of  unemployed  so  as  to  put  on 
a  campaign  of  relief  work  within  the  lowest  possible  expenditures. 
This  fund  is  to  be  used  as  a  supplement  to  the  charity  work,  be- 
lieving a  straight  charity  dole  pauperizes,  besides  is  demoralizing 
to  individuals  and  the  community  at  large.  The  amount  available 
for  the  250,000  jobless  has  not  been  ascertained.  The  allotment 
is  according  to  population. 
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It  is  hoped  the  council  in  finding  the  unemployed  and  needy  will 
find  a  better  way  than  that  adopted  last  year.  We  learn  only  by 
making  mistakes.  Our  glory  consists  not  in  never  failing,  but 
rising  each  time  to  every  emergency,  or  words  to  that  effect.  But 
in  the  words  of  the  comic  page,  "hindmost  sight  is  better  than 
foremost  sight,"  therefore,  we  are  much  better  prepared  to  do  the 
same  work  more  effectively  this  year  than  last. 

WE  ARE  PROUD  OF  OUR  RECORD 

Not  the  least  bit  egotistical,  neither  vain  glorious,  but  when 
reading  the  message  sent  out  by  the  Commissioner  of  Welfare, 
Mrs.  W.  T.  Bost,  urging  people  to  save  "old  school  books,"  we 
could  not  help  but  pat  ourselves,  "the  Concord  King's  Daughters," 
and  acclaim  that  is  just  the  work  we  have  done  for  the  past  fifteen 
years  or  more."  The  King's  Daughters  made  a  practice  of  as- 
sembling old  text  books  annually  for  children  not  financially  able 
to  buy  books.  Neither  were  these  second  hand  books  given,  but 
were  loaned  and  each  child  was  impressed  that  the  book  was  "bor- 
rowed property"  and  had  to  be  returned  the  next  year  in  fine  con- 
dition. No  band  of  women  ever  did  a  finer,  or  more  constructive 
piece  of  welfare  work  in  the  state,  besides  there  was  no  overhead 
expense  connectd  with  the  local  King's  Daughters'  work.  The 
members  worked  for  the  love  of  service.  If  the  state  welfare  de- 
partment wishes  a  tip  as  to  how  the  local  workers  of  Concord  as- 
sembled the  old  text  books,  and  how  they  were  distributed  the 
president  of  the  local  organization  will  be  glad  to  help. 


BANISH  UGLINESS 

Every  now  and  then,  here  and  there,  in  North  Carolina  we  read 
an  account  of  women's  organizations  meeting  and  deciding  to 
beautify  lots,  homes,  and  unsightly  places.  It  is  most  generally  a 
labor  of  love  which  pays  a  handsome  dividend  in  beauty,  and  adds 
attractiveness  to  homes,  towns  and  cities. 

All  honor  to  the  good  women  who  look  out  for  these  things! 
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We  read  in  the  newspapers  that  five  hundred  Oklahoma  farm 
women  have  entered  a  contest,  started  in  Oklahoma  City,  which 
seeks  to  encourage  farm  and  village  home  beautification.  Similar 
programs  are  contemplated  in  other  Middle  Western  States,  it  is 
reported,  and  they  surely  ought  to  be  encouraged,  not  only  out 
there  but  all  over  other  States. 

Farming  is  more  a  mode  of  living  that  it  is  as  a  business.  Every- 
thing should  be  done  to  make  it  as  pleasant,  as  comfortable,  and  as 
beautiful  as  possible.  A  little  planning,  and  a  little  work,,  will 
bring  about  a  more  desirable  condition  anywhere  and  everywhere. 

More  power  to  the  noble  women  who  seek  to  beautify  our  homes 
and  our  lives. 

RETROSPECT 

A  daily  retrospect  is  essential.     With    the    wisdom    of    years 
rightful  conclusions  are    drawn    with    great    profit.     The    entire 
thought  is  similar  to  that  of  taking  stock  in   business    affairs. 
The  things  worthwhile  are    retained  and  things    detrimental    to 
business  are  discarded. 

We  are  not  apt  to  review  life  though  when  bubbling  with 
youth,  but  as  one  approaches  the  end  of  his  allotted  span  there  is 
a  strong  urge  to  look  backwards.  There  is  a  desire  to  correct 
mistakes  and  render  a  more  just  service  to  humanity.  When  in 
the  evening  of  life  there  is  a  more  resigned  feeling  to  conditions, 
a  calmer  judgment  at  all  times  with  a  better  understanding  of 
real  values,  accepting  the  worthwhile  and  eliminating  the  useless 
and  wasteless  habits  that  are  not  conducive  to  good  living.  No 
one  with  the  power  of  discriminating  can  thoughtfully  consider 
past  experiences  without  an  impulse  to  discard  offensive  habits 
and  form  good  ones. 

One  of  the  common  errors  of  life  is  to  estimate  people  by  some 
outside  quality,  for  it  is  that  within  which  makes  the  man. 
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This  article  taken  from  an  exchange  is  convincing  that  people 
have  not  ceased  spending  for  the  things  they  want : 

Americans  last  year  .consumed  a  billion  and  a  quarter  pounds  of  candy 
for  which  they  paid  the  sum  of  $233,306,272  at  manufacturers'  prices, 
according  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce.  This,  it  is  said,  almost 
equals  the  amount  eaten  in  normal  and  more  prosperous  years.  It  is 
a  startling  figure,  and  should  convince  the  citizens  who  think  that  peo- 
ple have  qui£  spending  money  altogether  that  such  is  not  the  case. 
There  is  no  meat  in  these  figures  for  the  pessimist  who  has  been  predict- 
ing general  disaster  ever  since  prosperity  left  for  parts  unknown  three 
years  ago.  Candy  consumption  at  a  retail  cost  of  close  to  $300,000,000 
a  year  certainly  doesn't  indicate  that  the  American  people  have  either 
quit  earning  or  quit  spending.  It  ought  to  serve  as  pretty  strong  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  that  any  nation  that  can  spend  that  much  on  its  sweet 
tooth  is  still  a  long  way  from  actual  want. 


In  days  of  old, 

When  knights  were  bold 

And  sheet-iron  trousers  wore, 

They  lived  in  peace, 

For  then  a  crease 

Would  last  ten  days  or  more. 

In  those  old  days 

They  had  the  craze 

For  cast-iron  shirts — and  wore  'em ! 

And  there  was  bliss 

Enough  in  this: 

The  laundry  never  tore  'em. 

— College  Humor. 
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CLOUD  PAINTING  IN  THE  HEAVENS 

By  C.  W.  Hunt 


There  are  few  places  which  equal 
or  excel  the  top  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
mountains  for  unusual  sunsets.  En- 
chanting sunsets  can  be  seen  from 
almost  any  place  in  North  Carolina, 
but  the  afterglow  one  sees  on  the 
mountain  top  is  longer  and  tends  to 
give  opportunity  for  seeing  unusual 
cloud  settings  and  to  be  tinted  be- 
yond  description. 

I  have  seen  the  tintings  of  dawn 
and  the  pre-glow  of  the  rising  suns; 
I  have  seen  fogs  that  made  perfect 
seas  with  mountain  peaks  standing 
out  like  islands  with  a  shore  lint 
along  a  mountain  side  at  dawn;  I 
have  watched  many  sunsets,  when 
the  great  orb  of  day  sunk  down  be- 
hind a  mountain,  and  in  silence  con- 
templated the  separation  of  the  soul 
from  the  body  and  its  nights  through 
the  ethereal,  but  I  have  never  seen 
so  grand  and  distant  sky  paintings 
as  was  seen  from  the  first  hole  of 
the  golf  course  at  Blowing  Rock 
Thursday  afternoon,  July  28th,  as  we 
looked  over  the  Green  Park  hotel  and 
to  the  northwest.  As  the  sun  sank 
behind  the  mountain  and  hid  its  face 
there  appeared  in  the  northwest  and 
to  the  right  of  the  sunken  sun  a  long 
and  dark  strip  of  cloud  like  it  might 
have  been   three   to    five    miles   long, 


a  duplicate  of  the  appearance  of  land 
v/hen  first  sighted  from  the  sea.  Be- 
low it  and  widespread  was  the  sky 
tinted  a  beautiful  golden  hue,  while 
here  and  there  on  th§  face  of  the 
tinted  sky  were  dark  racks  of  clouds, 
making  perfect  islands  coming  up 
out  of  this  golden  sea.  This  covered 
all  the  space  in  sight  above  the  hori- 
zon and  seemed  motionless  in  all  its 
grandeur,  the  lines  being  as  dis- 
tinct as  if  you  were  viewing  a  paint- 
ing* on  canvass. 

As  if  that  were  not  enough  for 
one  to  be  charmed  with  at  one  set- 
ting, there  was  also  almost  a  semi- 
circle of  dark  cloud  in  a  long  wide 
line  and  across  the  face  of  which 
were  spread  fluffy  white  clouds  all 
tinted  in  the  hue  of  the  short  curls 
of  a  golden  haired  girl  in  her  teens; 
all  tinted  by  the  same  afterglow  that 
made  the  picture  so  perfect,  and 
above  this  wonderful  spread  perhaps 
35  degrees  above  the  .horizon.  And 
the  regret  or  it  all  was  that  it  was 
vanishing  and  in  a  few  minutes  af- 
l<  r  it  was  seen  by  only  a  few,  it  was 
gone.  And  I  said  what  a  pity  that 
some  artist  rould  not  have  sunken 
that  scene  into  his  eye  and  transfer- 
red it  to  canvas,  so  others  to  come 
might  see  a  nature  painting. 


Never  put  much  confidence  in  such  as  put  no  confidence  in 
others.  A  man  prone  to  suspect  evil  is  mostly  looking  in  his 
neighbor  for  what  he  sees  in  himself.  As  to  the  pure  all 
things  are  pure,  so  to  the  impure  all  things  are  impure. — Hare. 
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THE  TYPHOID  SEASON 

(Reidsville  Review) 

Although   typhoid   fever    may     oc-  should   always   be   careful   and   learn 

cur  at  any  season  of  the  year,  it  is  the    source    of    the    water.     Danger 

more   likely   to   be   contracted   during  lurks  in  springs  and  wells  little  used, 

the   summer  or  autumn  months,   and  In  order  to  guard  against  typhoid 

a    warning    from   medical    authorities  fever,   one   must   never   lose    sight   of 

to  guard  against  this  disastrous  dis-  the    fact    that    typhoid     fever     germs 

ease   is  most  timely.  pass  through  the  mouth.     Therefore, 

Such   advice    scarcely   seems  neces-  in   order   to    be     safe    from    typhoid 

sary  in  this  enlightened  age,  but  the  fever  germs,  it  is  necessary  to  follow 

disease   has   not  been   entirely   eradi-  a  few  simple  rules, 

cated.       Approximately     150,000   per-  Secure  water  that  is  safe  from  hu- 

sons    are     afflicted     annually    on    the  man   polution;    boil   or   pasteurize   all 

North  American  continent  and  about  suspicious   milk:     boil    all    suspicious 

ten  per  cent  of  the  sufferers  die.  water;   take  measures  to  prevent  in- 

Campers,   swimmers,   picnicers   and  fection   of   foods   by  flies   which   may 

others,  especially    those    who  change  be  typhoid  carriers. 
from     their     normal     water     supply, 


AMERICA  CAME  THROUGH 

In  18&3  stark  ruin  stalked  through  the  land;  467  banks  fail- 
ed in  a  few  months.  Mills,  furnaces  and  factories  shut  down 
everywhere.  Bankruptcy  was  on  every  hand.  America  had 
twice  as  many  unemployed  per  thousand  population  as  she 
has  today.     But  she  put  them  all  back  to  work. 

In  1907  panic  broke  loose.  The  production  of  pig  iron 
dropped  50  per  cent  in  less  than  a  year.  All  but  the  strong- 
est men  lost  heart — "We  are  ruined,"  they  declared,  "recov- 
ery cannot  come  in  our  time."  Yet  in  two  years  prosperity- 
had  returned. 

In  1921,  when  many  honest  and  thoughtful  people  were 
predicting  worse  conditions,  the  country  was  already  begin- 
ning to  climb  to  the  greatest  era  of  prosperity  it  had  ever 
experienced. 

History  tells  how  America  has  fought  and  won  19  major 
depressions.  Good  times  always  follow  hard  times,  as  sure- 
ly as  day  follows  night.  Prosperity  always  comes  back.  It 
is  coming  back  this  time,  too. 

Above  all  things,  let  us  have  faith. 

— National  Publishers  Association. 
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WOMEN  IN  BUSINESS 

(Lexington  Dispatch) 


When  men  complain  of  women's 
invasion  of  the  business  world,  they 
ignore  the  fact  that  it  was  man  him- 
self who,  by  inventions,  mass  produc- 
tion and  modern  commercial  organi- 
zation, took  away  most  of  women's 
jobs  in  the  home  and  at  the  same 
time  created  a  demand  for  her  in  of- 
fices, shops  and  factories,  points  out 
Helen  Woodward,  noted  woman  ad- 
vertising expert. 

"You  see,  women  once  had  jobs  in 
the  home,"  she  contends.  "In  our 
grandmothers'  days  the  women  had 
not  only  to  cook  and  make  all  the 
clothes  but  to  do  a  hundred  other 
things  that  are  not  done  in  the 
American  household  today.  They  had 
to  can  vegetables,  stew  preserves, 
boil  soap,  clean  curtains,  make  rugs, 


and  comforters.  And  in  their  spare 
V::rss.  if  there  was  any,  they  knitted 
stockings.  AViv  ordinary  home  re- 
quired the  constant  work  of  all  the 
wo?'  en  of  the  family." 

Now  most  of  those  things  are  done 
by  machinery,  better  and  cheaper 
thai:  :hey  coull  be  done  at  home.  It 
i?  less  expen^ivb  to  bu,?  garments 
than  to  make  them.  Excellent  vege- 
tables and  preserves  are  sold  in 
cans.  There  is  no  use  making  rugs 
and  comforters  when  better  and  more 
beautiful  oniid  can  be  purchased  at 
a  small  cost. 

Women  have  enteree.  American 
business  life  in  large  numbers  simp- 
ly because  there  i*  less  to  be  .lone  at 
hi  me  and  more  to  be  done  outside. 


MORE  THAN  SURFACE  DEEP 

A  company  that  manufactures  and  distributes  paint  makes 
much  of  the  slogan,  "Save  the  surface  and  you  save  all."  As 
a  paint  advertisement,  perhaps  such  a  slogan  is  appropriate 
and  expressive.  But  there  are  some  kinds  of  business  in  the 
world  for  which  such  words  would  not  constitute  an  appro- 
priate slogan. 

For  example,  it  would  be  a  poor  advertisement  for  the 
greatest  business  of  all — Christianity.  It  may  be  sufficient 
for  paint  to  hide  a  multitude  of  surface  flaws  and  defects,  but 
Christianity  must  go  deeper.  A  religion  that  stops  with  the 
surface,  stops  too  soon.  A  mere  veneering  of  righteousness  is 
entirely  inadequate.  Christianity  dare  not  go  to  a  world  of 
sin  crying,  "Save  the  surface  and  you  save  all."  Its  motto 
must  always  be,  "Not  the  surface,  but  the  heart."  A  religion 
that  is  all  surface  never  wears  long,  nor  does  it  look  very  beau- 
tiful in  the  wearing. — Exchange. 
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MORNING  TONIC 

(Selected) 


I  believe  the  liquor  traffic  to  be  a 
curse  to  the  human  family.  Wheth- 
er sold  in  the  open  saloon  or  the 
brothel,  its  natural  haunt,  or  secret- 
ly purveyed  in  defiance  of  law,  the 
wicked  stuff  works  its  demoraliza- 
tion and  ruin  to  individuals,  commu- 
nities and  states.  From  the  time  it 
issues  from  the  coiled  and  copper - 
colored  worm  in  the  distillery  until 
it  empties  in  the  hell  of  crime,  dis- 
honor, and  death,  misery  and  pover- 
ty and  remorse  mark  its  maledict 
course.  Not  only  is  the  record  of 
the  centuries  made  up  against  it,  but 
now  the  modern  industrial  world 
with  its  complex  and  delicate  ma- 
chinery, with  its  demand  for  secur- 
ity, safety,  and  fitness,  asks  that  it 
be  banished.     The  man  in  the   auto- 


mobile may  be  opposed  to  the  Eight- 
eenth Amendment,  but  he  will  in- 
stantly discharge  a  drinking  chauf- 
feur. The  train  may  be  crowded 
with  delegates  to  the  anti-prohibi- 
tion convention,  but  they  would  mob 
the  engineer  who  would  take  a  drink 
while  drawing  his  precious  freight. 
The  industrial  magnate  may  talk 
critically  of  sumptuary  laws,  but  he 
will  apply  them  like  a  despot  to  the 
man  who  watches  over  the  driving 
power  of  his  vast  establishment. 
When  safety  is  involved,  we  are  all 
drys.  Where  the  exigency  of  mod- 
ern life  demands  a  clear  brain  and 
instant  decision  in  order  to  save 
thousands  of  lives  and  millions  of 
property,  we  are  all  drys. 


CHOOSE  K  i 

Worry  is  a  little  cloud 

That  drops  across  our  way, 
Turns  the  sunshine  into  shade 

And  leaves  a  mist  of  gray. 

Hinders  every  step  we  take 

And  makes  each  trail  ahead, 
Seem  a  thorny,  prickly  path 

That  we  are  forced  to  tread. 

Courage  is  a  jolly  friend 

That  wears  a  sunny  smile, 
Brings  good  cheer  to  every  day 

And  shortens  every  mile. 

Choose  you  well  as  on  you  go, 

As  classmate  or  as  friend, 
Your  choice  you  know  will  follow  you 

Even  unto  the  end. 

— Annie  Winfrey  Meek. 
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SPARKS  FROM  THE  ANVIL 

By  Homer  T.  Wilson 


From  the  anvil  of  adversity  and 
the  hammer  of  will,  the  sparks  of 
genius  have  enlightened  the  world. 
The  values  of  this  world  require  ef- 
fort to  obtain.  Strands  of  gold  are 
hidden  in  the  granite  rock,  far  be- 
neath the  surface,  that  only  yield  up 
treasures  to  the  earnest,  persistent 
toiler.  God  in  nature  has  furnished 
material  for  man's  ascent  to  the 
realms  of  the  great,  but  the  road  is 
rugged,  at  times  most  difficult,  and 
only  the  few  have  courage  to  ascend. 
Homer,  Dante,  Shakespeare  and  Mil- 
ton, the  four  great  poets  of  the 
world,  descended  into  the  depths  of 
adversity,  but  with  the  hammer  of 
will  they  wrought  until  the  sparks 
of  their  genius  still  enlighten  the 
pathway  of   the   ambitious  youth. 

It  is  said  that  the  gifted  pen  of 
Homer  inspired  Phidias  to  carve  his 
splendid  statues,  so  beautiful  and  so 
grand  that  it  was  regarded  a  calam- 
ity to  die  without  having  seen  them. 
The  Hebrew. poets  inspired  the  brain 
of  the  immortals  Angelo  to  paint 
those  beautiful  figures  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel. 

Mozart — the  Master  musician — 
sounded  the  keynote  and  gave  to  the 
world  the  secret  of  real  greatness 
and  the  rule  that  will  lead  to  ulti- 
mate success.  He  stood  at  the  base 
of  a  great  mountain  and  contemplat- 
ed its  grandeur;  hoary  locks  of  per- 
petual snow  adorned  its  craggy  head, 
and  glistened  in  the  rays  of  the 
morning  sun.  The  scene  was  truly 
sublime  and  awe-inspiring.  The  mu- 
sician's heart  was  stirred  within  him 
as  he  contemplated  the  handiwork  of 
the    Infinite.      His    great    soul    moved 


as  if  touched  by  the  chorister  of  the 
Choir  Invisible,  when  he  said:  "The 
very  mountains  seem  to  say,  'Con- 
vert me  into  music,  "  Our  love  for 
our  profession  should  be  so  great 
that  all  nature  would  seem  to  say: 
"Make  me  what  thou  art."  The 
clanking  chains  of  the  prisoner 
should  appeal  to  the  lawyer  to  break 
them,  and  give  him  liberty.  The 
man  in  the  gutter  should  seem  to 
say  to  the  preacher,  "Convert  me  in- 
to a  Christian  man."' 

I  heard  a  young  lady  play  upon  the 
piano.  The  moment  she  touched  the 
instrument  the  audience  sat  spell- 
bound. As  she  played,  her  whole 
being  w?.s  involved,  and  her  soul,  in 
queenly  power,  touched  our  hearts  in 
;  v.r"v  note.  The  pathos  of  her  mu- 
sic was  as  deep  as  the  moan  of  the 
sea;  her  brain  was  inspired  with 
love  and  her  touch  was  as  delicate 
as  an  angel  upon  a  celestial  golden 
harp.     It  was  the  touch  of  the  soul. 

Ole  Bull — the  master  of  the  violin 
— went  to  Paris  to  study  the  instru- 
ment cf  his  choice.  He  was  poor, 
very  ooor.  He  sold  a  part  of  his 
clothing  for  bread  upon  which  to 
live  while  forging  out  a  great  life. 
A^e  see  him  in  a  scantily  furnished 
room  alone;  his  violin  rests  upon 
his  heart;  he  speaks  in  tenderness 
and  confidence,  when  he  says:  "I 
will  give  myself  to  you,  what  will 
^ou  give  me  in  return?"  The  old 
violin  answered  back  from  a  soul  at- 
tuned with  the  melodies  of  centu- 
ries: "If  you  will  lay  your  boyish 
heart  and  soul  upon  my  altar,  I  will 
unlock  the  secret  archives  of  the 
realm   of   music,  and   pour  into  your 
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heart  the  sweetest  melodies  the  world 
has  ever  heard."  The  boy  answered, 
"I  will."  See  him  stand  before  the 
sheet  of  music;  his  face  pinched 
from  hunger;  the  violin  resting  up- 
on his  heart;  his  fingers  playing  up- 
on the  strings,  and  his  hand  moving 
the  bow.  Adversity,  the  anvil;  the 
mighty  will,  the  hammer;  and  the 
sparks  of  his  genius  will  never  go 
cut.  Ole  Bull,  after  years  of  strug- 
gle, came  forth  and  drew  the  bow 
while    the    whole    world    applauded. 

Jennie  Lind — the  world's  queen  of 
song — when  a  poor  girl,  applied  at 
the  French  Opera  in  Paris  for  a  po- 
sition to  sing.  The  manager  asked 
her  to  sing,  that  he  might  test  her 
voice;  and  when  her  song  was  fin- 
ished, he  roughly  said:  "I  don't  want 
you;  you  can't  fill  the  bill."  The 
poor  brokenhearted  girl  turned  away 
and  the  tears  trickled  down  her 
troubled  face.  As  she  left  the  room, 
in  a  tone  of  modesty  and  queenly 
dignity  she  said:  "The  time  will 
come,  sir,  when  you  will  seek  my 
voice."  A  darker  shadow  yet  linger- 
ed in  life's  horizon  to  roll  over  her 
soul.  She  had  emerged  into  woman- 
hood. A  man  sat  under  the  sound 
of  her  voice  and  said:  "If  I  could 
marry  that  girl  and  break  her  heart, 
she  would  sing  sweeter  than  ever." 
The  villian  wooed  and  won  the  fair 
hand — broke  her  heart,  and  snatch- 
ed the  rose  of  beauty  from  her 
maiden  cheeks.  From  this  adversity 
and  the  power  of  a  woman's  will, 
she  sang  so  divinely  that  some  writ- 
er said:  "The  angels  looked  down 
from  the  parapets  of  Heaven  and 
listened  to  the  sweetest  song  earth 
ever   produced." 

Let  us  now  apply  the  rules  of  the 
unerring  Architect  of  character  to 
the  boy  of  today. 


Fatheis,  don't  you  remember  the 
first  glance  of  the  eyes  of  innocence 
as  it  breathed  upon  its  mother's  bos- 
om, and  how,  with  joy  in  your  heart, 
you  told  the  world,  "It  is  a  boy." 
The  young  mother  had  pressed  the 
brink  of  death's  cold  river  in  giving 
to  the  world  a  son.  How  angelic 
the  face,  emerging  from  the  gloom 
of  anxiety  and  sorrow,  standing  up- 
on the  sublime  summit  of  Mother- 
hood and  crowned  with  a  halo  of 
celestial  glory. 

Alexander  conquered  the  world, 
and  his  epitaph  is  written  in  human 
gore.  Napoleon  touched  the  world 
with  his  sword,  and  left  it  bleeding. 
Washington,  by  deeds  of  valor,  be- 
came the  Father  of  his  Country. 
Lincoln  emancipated  a  race.  But 
John  Howard  Payne,  the  humble 
actor,  touched  the  heart  of  the  world 
with  a  single  stroke  of  his  pen,  dip- 
ped in  the  darkness  of  his  own  ad- 
versity, when  he  wrote: 

"An    exile    from    home,    splendor 

dazzles   in  vain; 
Oh,   give   me   my  lowly  thatched 

cottage    again ; 
The    birds      singing    gayly    that 

come   at  my  call; 
Give  nie  these,  and  the  peace  of 

mind,   dearer  than  all — 
Home,     sweet    home,    there's    no 

place  like  Home.]) 

The  following  poetic  gem  is  in- 
scribed upon  his  tomb  in  Oak  Hill 
Cemetery,    in    Washington: 

"Sure,    when    thy     gentle     spirit 

fled 
To      realms      above      the      azure 

dome. 
With    outstretched    hands,    God's 

angels    said : 
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'Welcome      to      heaven's      home, 
sweet  home.'  " 

Our  boy  has  now  passed  from  the 
mother's  arms,  and  has  already  be- 
gun the  battles  of  life.  He  stands 
upon  the  street,  the  picture  of  an  in- 
ventor and  a  discoverer.  A  single 
gallus  suspends  his  trousers,  and  the 
connecting  link  is  a  shingle  nail, 
the  product  of  his  inventive  genius. 
The  |  spots  of  ink  on  his  clothing  and 
jam  on  his  face  betoken  voyages  of 
discovery,  but,  be  careful,  sir,  how 
you  speak  to  that  little  fellow — the 
man  of  the  future  may  be  wrapped 
up  in  that  dirty  little  garb. 

A  man  looked  down  upon  a  little 
boy,  and  contemptuously  said:  "What 
are  you,  anyhow?"  Young  hopeful 
replied,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye: 
"I  am  the  stuff,  sir,  what  you  make 
men  out  'en." 

This  is  a  delightful  age  for  chil- 
dren. In  the  long  ago  it  was  believ- 
ed by  the  orthodox  that  a  black  hick- 
ory applied  with  regularity  was  es- 
sential to  a  boy's  intellectual  and 
moral  growth.  We  have  at  last 
learned  that  a  boy  has  a  heart  to 
feel,  as  well   as  a  back. 

The  boy  of  today  can  thwart  the 
parental  blows  with  the  spark  of  his 
genius.  A  father  was  whipping  his 
boy,  and  the  little  fellow  was  plead- 
ing his  cause.  •  "Pray,  papa,  don't; 
it  hurts;  pray  papa."  "Pray,  your- 
self," shouted  the  infuriated  father. 
Quick  as  a  flash  the  penitent  youth 
shouted:  "Let's  look  to  the  Lord  and 
be  dismissed."  The  boy  is  ubiqui- 
tous; he  can  sit  at  the  breakfast  ta- 
ble and  tell  all  that  happened  in  the 
parlor  the  night  before,  and,  young 
ladies,  you  can't  buy  him  off. 

He  has  an  inquiring  turn  of  mind; 
he    can    puzzle    the    wisest     philoso- 


phers with  his  questions.  A  boy  said 
to  his  mother:  "Mama,  tell  me  all 
about  Heaven.  "Yes,  my  son,  I  will." 
"Where  is  it?"  "Oh,  I  can't  tell  just 
where  it  is."  "What  ha-<re  they  got 
there,  mama?"  "Oh,  I  don't  know: 
'everything  that  is  good."  "Have 
they  any  baseballs?  Any  bicycles?" 
"My  son,  you  must  know  our  bodies 
don't  go  to  heaven."  "Well,  mama, 
how  will  I  put  my  breeches  on?" 

A  teacher  once  said  to  a  class  of 
small  boys:  "I  am  going  to  suppose 
that  you  are  a  basket  of  eggs,  and 
that  you  will  hatch  out  some  time. 
Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  what  are 
you  going  to  be?"  The  first  answer- 
ed promptly:  "I'm  going  to  be  a 
teacher  when  I  hatch."  The  second, 
"I'm  going  to  be  a  lawyer  when  I 
hatch."  The  third,  "I'm  going  to  be 
a  preacher  when  I  hatch."  The 
fourth  sat  in  silent  meditation  for 
several  moments  and  when  the 
teacher  said,  "What  are  you  going 
to  be,  Johnnie?"  he  very  promptly 
replied:  "I  ain't  going  to  hatch;  I'm 
a  bad  egg." 

Our  nation  has  become  a  nation  of 
hero  worshippers.  Let  us  be  gen- 
erous but  just.  I  dislike  the  offen- 
sive term  "dude,"  as  applied  to  our 
American  boys.  When  our  flag  was 
first  fired  upon  by  a  foreign  foe, 
who  was  the  first  to  respond  to  our 
country's  call?  The  beardless  boys 
of  our  home.  Henry  Watterson  said, 
when  he  saw  the  sons  of  the  veter- 
ans of  the  North  and  South  march 
in  the  same  column  under  the  Stars 
and  Stripes,  his  heart  broke,  and  his 
reconstruction  was  finished.  On  that 
beautiful  May  morning,  at  the  dawn 
of  day,  our  fleet  sailed  into  Manila 
Bay.  "Keep  cool,  and  obey  orders," 
was  the  command  of  the  admiral. 

It  was  a  brave  thing  for  the  com- 
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mander  to  stand  upon  the  bridge  and 
say:  "When  you  are  ready,  Grid- 
ley,  fire."  But  it  was  equally  brave 
for  Gridley  to  fire  when  ready. 

I  have  flowers  enough  to  spread 
before  the  immortal  Dewey  and  the 
man  who  stood  in  the  conning  tow- 
ers and  aimed  the  guns  that  sank 
the  Spanish  fleet.  I  have  flowers  al- 
so for  the  faithful  engineer  who  held 
the  throttle  of  the  great  engine  and 
watched  the  vital  part  of  the  float- 
ing arsenal.  What  of  the  faithful 
boys  in  the  bottom  of  the  ship  pass- 
ing coal  to  the  furnace  in  a  temper- 
ature of  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  degrees?  I,  for  one,  will  place 
as  bright  a  crown  upon  their  soot- 
covered  brows  as  upon  the  admiral 
who  stood  upon  the  bridge. 

Let  us  note  the  progress  of  the 
centuries    and   their    discoverers. 

The  early  dawn  of  the  fifteenth 
century  discovered  the  art  of  print- 
ing. It  was  a  new  sun,  whose  rays 
of  enlightened  glory  penetrated  the 
dismal  mist  and  shadows  of  the  dark 
ages,  and  like  a  great  scroll  they 
were  rolled  away.  As  the  evening 
shadows  of  the  century  lengthened, 
the  voice  of  the  discoverer  was  heard 
above  the  sound  of  moaning  wave,  in 
tone  of  exultant  joy — Land  Ahoy! 
And  America,  the  cradle  of  liberty, 
was    discovered. 

The  sixteenth  century  saw  Queen 
Elizabeth,  "the  bright,  occidental 
star,"  on  the  throne  of  England, 
swaying  the  sceptre  of  power  over 
the  greatest  empire  of  the  world.  It 
was  an,  age  of  intense  religious  and 
political  prejudice.  It  witnessed  the 
cruel  burning  of  Latimer  and  Rid- 
ley, and  heard  their  piteous  cries: 
"Be  of  good  cheer,  Master  Ridley, 
we  set  on  fire  this  day  in  England  a 
torch    which    shall    never    be    extin- 


guished." This  century  saw  the 
flashing  sparks  from  the  genius  of 
Lord  Bacon,  Spencer,  Johnson,  Sid- 
ney, Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Sir  Fran- 
cis Drake  and  the  immortal  Shake- 
speare. 

The  seventeenth  century  saw 
Cromwell,  the  sturdy  Puritan,  lead- 
ing the  multitudes  in  their  efforts  to 
throw  off  the  tyrannical  yoke  of 
bondage  imposed  by  Charles  the 
First. 

Milton  describing  by  his  poetic 
genius  the  wanderings  of  the  lost 
souls   from   Paradise. 

And  from  the  gloom  and  darkness 
of  bondage,  the  sparks  of  the  im- 
prisoned Bunyan,  flashing  like  X- 
rays  from  the  bars  of  his  prison  cell, 
lighting  the  pathway  of  the  pilgrim 
back  to  Paradise  regained. 

The  eighteenth  century  saw  the 
Georges  on  the  throne  of  England; 
France  in  the  terrible  struggles  of 
the  Revolution;  the  infuriated  popu- 
lace breaking  down  the  prison  walls 
in  the  Bastile,  Mirabeau  at  the  head 
of  an  army,  leading  them  to  con- 
quest and  victory,  until  they  beheld 
the  Moses  of  the  French  people,  Na- 
fpoleon  Bonaparte.  The  closing  of 
the  century  saw  a  little  company  of 
men  in  the  old  hall  in  Philadelphia, 
as  they  wrote  and  signed  the  great- 
est document  ever  penned  by  man — 
the   Declaration   of   Independence. 

The  evening  shadows  of  this  coun- 
try fall  full  upon  the  brow  of  the 
most  collossal  of  all  the  characters 
of  all  the  ages,  the  immortal  George 
Washington. 

The  nineteenth  century  dawns — 
the  greatest  of  them  all.  Lincoln, 
the  emancipator;  Darwin,  the  scien- 
tist; Gladstone,  the  statesman,  and 
Tennyson,  the  poet,  were  ushered  in 
with   the   dawn   of  the   new  era.     It 
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saw  our  nation  involved  in  a  civil 
war,  and  after  the  baptism  of  blood, 
the  new  man — the  American  citizen. 
But  of  all  the  discoveries  of  all  the 
ages,  the  nineteenth  century  had  dis- 
covered   the    American    boy. 

A  boy  entered  a  railroad  shop  in 
Van  Buren,  Ark.,  and  applied  to  the 
foreman  for  a  position.  His  first 
job  was  to  clean  engines.  After 
cleaning  the  first  one,  the  foreman 
inspected  it  carefully  and  found 
every  piece  of  brass  burnished;  ev- 
ery piece  of  steel  glistened;  he  ob- 
served with  care  the  boy  and  the  en- 
gine. 

The  months  passed.  One  day 
while  at  work,  the  boy  dreamed  of 
the  future;  it  was  a  day  dream  ex- 
pressed in  positive  words.  The  fore- 
man overheard  the  pent-up  expres- 
sion. The  bey's  face  was  covered 
with  soot  and  perspiration.  '  His 
brain  and  brawn  played  well  their 
part  as  he  said:  "The  time  is  com- 
ing when  I  am  going  to  be  general 
manager  of  this  old  road."  The 
dream  of  that  soot-covered  boy  has 
been  realized.  He  is  now  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  one  of 
the  largest  railroads  in  the  United 
States. 

Another  living  illustration  of  the 
power  of  the  will:  A  young  man 
worked  on  a  section  of  a  railroad  in 
Texas.  One  evening  he  laid  aside 
his  spade  and  called  on  the  president 
of  a  certain  university,  and  asked 
for  work  that  he  might  go  to  school. 
The  grand  old  man  received  him 
kindly — gave  him  work.  The  boy 
studied  while  others  slept;  he  finally 
became  janitor  of  the  college.  A 
few  years  passed  by — commencement 
day  came;  and  the  janitor,  with  oth- 
ers, delivered  his  graduating  speech. 
For     many      years     the     janitor — the 


section  hand — has  been  the  honored 
president  of  that  splendid  Univer- 
sity. 

The  very  expression,  "Our  Coun- 
try,'' thrills  me;  for  under  our  flag, 
a  boy  may  split  rails  today,  and  to- 
morrow hold  in  his  hands  the  reins 
of  the  grandest  government  beneath 
the  stars.  Today  he  may  rattle  the 
hammer  over  the  anvil,  and  tomor- 
row hold  listening  senators  spell- 
bound by  the  matchless  touch  of  his 
power.  Today  he  may  follow  the 
plow,  and  tomorrow  sway  the  multi- 
tudes for  God  and  the  right. 

We  have  but  to  scan  history's 
pages  to  see  the  bright  scintillations 
from  Adversity's  Anvil,  enlightening 
the  world.  Martin  Luther  sang  in 
the  streets  of  a  German  city  to  earn 
bread  upon  which  to  live  while  he 
prepared  his  heart  and  brain  to  un- 
lock the  Bible  and  flood  the  world 
with  liberty  and  light.  Columbus,  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  vast  design, 
begged  bread  and  water  at  the  gates 
of  the  convent  at  Santa  j  Maria.  For 
years  he  fought  in  the  bloody  battles 
against  the  Moors  in  order  to  gain 
favor  with  the  court  and  solicit  its 
aid  in  the  discovery  of  the  new  world. 

Morse  communed  with  the  prince 
of  the  power  of  the  air,  and  lo,  the 
mystic  current  yielded  submission  to 
his  will.  Edison,  the  immortal, 
through  struggles  that  whitened  his 
hair  and  furrowed  his  brow,  reached 
forth  his  hand  and  the  storm  became 
his  servant  and  the  sparks  from  the 
anvil   are  enlightening  the  world. 

The  fire  in  the  flnt  only  comes 
forth  by  friction.  The  latent  spark 
in  the  human  brain  must  have  the 
dynamo  of  the  will  to  make  it  spark 
and  ccme  forth  to  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  uplift  of  humanity. 

Dr.     Peabody    said:      "Young    men 
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need  to  be  taught  not  to  expect  a 
perfect  smooth  and  easy  way  to  the 
objects  of  their  endeavor  and  ambi- 
tion." 

"Never  despair,"  says  Burke,  "but 
if  you  do,  work  on  in  despair." 

At  the  College  of  Adversity  God 
educates  men. 

Joseph  came  to  the  throne  through 
a  dungeon  and  the  fires  of  persecu- 
tion. 

The  utterances  of  Paul,  in  his  pris- 
on cell,  will  reverberate  through  the 
corridors  of  time  and  eternity. 

Milton,  with  his  sightless  eyes, 
saw  more  of  Paradise,  and  penetrat- 
ed the  depths  of  human  nature,  than 
any  of  his  compeers. 

David  Livingstone,  dying  in  a 
lonely  hut  in  the  jungles  of  Africa, 
lighted  a  torch  whose  rays  of  moral 
beauty  will  never  go  out. 

Men  who  have  touched  this  world 
and  made  it  quiver  with  life  and 
love,  have  dipped  their  pen  in  the 
blood  of  their  own  wounds,  and  in 
the  temple  of  fame  they  will  live  for- 
ever. 

The  Pilgrim's  Progress  came  from 
Bedford  jail.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
wrote  his  history  of  the  world  be- 
hind prison  bars.  Luther  translat- 
ed the  Bible  while  imprisoned  in  the 
Castle  Wartburg. 

The  fires  of  persecution  become 
the  beacon  lights  of  civilization. 

Roger  Bacon  was  persecuted  for 
pursuing  his  studies  in  natural  phi- 
losophy. He  was  charged  with  dealing 
in  magic,  his  books  were  burned  on 
the  public  square,  and  he  lived  be- 
hind prison  bars  for  ten  years. 

The      immortal      Washington     was 

mobbed  in  the  streets,  because  of  his 

rejection    of    a    certain    treaty   with 

England. 

'  Mendelssohn     said     to     his     critics, 


"Stick  your  claws  in  me.  Don't  tell 
me  what  you  like,  but  what  you  do 
not  like." 

Some  writer  has  said:  "Genius  is 
intensity."  Next  to  this,  one  should 
concentrate.  A  New  York  sports- 
man wrote  to  a  friend:  "Dear  Sir: 
To  keep  a  gun  from  scattering,  put 
in  a  single  shot." 

Young  men,  be  careful  in  select- 
ing your  profession  or  business.  The 
unerring  guide  in  choosing  your  life 
work  is  a  consuming  desire  for  one 
certain  object.  Load  your  gun  with 
a  smgle  shot;  take  a  steady  aim,  and 
be  sure  you  hit  where  you  aim. 

A  young  man  once  said  to  me:  "I 
am  trying  to  decide  between  two 
professions — the  ministry  and  law." 
I  promptly  said:  "Take  law.  The 
ministry  will  not  admit  of  any  inde- 
cisions, or  comparison  with  other 
callings."  The  young  man  who  en- 
ters this  field  of  endeavor  must  feel 
that  he  is  ready  to  "put  on  the  whole 
armor"  and  "endure  hardness  as  a 
good   soldier.'' 

The  man  with  one  talent,  well 
used,  in  a  strenuous  way,  it  sure  of 
success. 

Joseph  Jefferson  delighted  the 
world  for  a  long  lifetime  in  Rip  Van 
Winkle;  Booth  in  the  classic  trage- 
dies of  Shakespeare;  Gibbon  spend- 
ing twenty  years  on  his  "Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire"; 
Webster  spending  thirty-six  years  on 
his   dictionary. 

It  is  said  if  it  were  possible  to 
concentrate  fifty  acres  of  sunshine  it 
would  produce  power  enough  to  run 
the  machinery  of  the  world.  Versa- 
tile talents  are  at  a  disadvantage  un- 
less one  has  power  of  concentration. 
George  Stephenson,  the  builder  of 
the  first  locomotive  in  England;  was 
the    subject    of   ridicule   in   the    press 
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and  in  parliament  alike.  They  said: 
"He  is  crazy.  His  roaring  steam  en- 
gine wiJl  set  the  houses  on  ftre  with 
its  sparks;  smoke  will  pollute  the 
air,  carriage-makers  and  coachmen 
will  starve  for  want  of  work."  An 
official  inspector  said:  "If  a  locomo- 
tive ever  went  ten  miles  an  hour,  he 
would  undertake  to  eat  a  stewed  en- 
gine for  breakfast.''  A  writer  in  the 
English  Quarterly  Review,  1815, 
said :  "We  should  <  as  soon  expect  the 
people  of  Woolwich  to  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  fired  off  upon  one  of 
Congrive's  rockets,  as  to  trust  them- 
selves to  the  mercy  of  such  a  ma- 
chine, going  at  such  a  rate.  We  trust 
that  parliament  will  in  all  the  rail- 
ways it  may  grant,  limit  the  speed 
to  eight  or  nine  miles  an  hour,  which 
we  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Sylvester, 
is  as  great  as  can  be  ventured  up- 
on." On  the  4th  day  of  August, 
1307,  a  young  man  stood  on  the  deck 
of  the  crudely  constructed  Clermont. 
The  multitudes  line  the  shore;  some 
to  jeer  and  laugh  at  the  failure  of 
the  crazy  crank,  others  to  fondly 
hope  that  he  would  succeed.  The 
boat  moved  as  a  thing  of  life.  We 
can  estimate  the  trials,  struggles, 
disappointments  and  heartaches  of 
this  noble  young  man.  It  was  a  veri- 
table baptism  of  fire,  but  the  sound 
of  the  steam  whistle  around  the 
world  echoes  the  greatness  of  his 
name. 

In  1829  the  first  steamship  cross- 
ed the  Atlantic,  and  yet  so  great  was 
the  criticism  and  opposition  by  the 
knowing  ones  that  it  took  twenty 
years  more  of  persistent  toil  to  dem- 
onstrate its  success. 

When  parliament  was  considering 
the  use  of  steam  in  the  royal  navy, 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  addressing  the 
house      of      Commons,      said:      "Mr. 


Speaker,  when  we  enter  her  ma- 
jesty's naval  service  and  face  the 
chances  of  war,  we  go  prepared  to  be 
hacked  to  pieces,  to  be  riddled  by 
bullets,  or  to  be  blown  to  bits  by  shot 
and  shell,  but  Mr.  Speaker,  we  do 
not  go  prepared  to  be  boiled  alive." 

In  1801,  Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote 
to  a  friend  in  the  Highlands:  "There 
is  a  fool  here  who  is  trying  to  light 
the  City  with  smoke,"  and  a  learned 
member  of  parliament  knowingly 
asked :  "Will  anyone  explain  how 
there  can  be  light  without  a  wick?" 

It  has  always  seemed  strange  to 
me  how  in  our  own  goodly  land  men 
have  suffered  the  severest  criticism, 
who  have  sacrificed  most  for  our 
country's  good.  Some  years  ago  a 
boy  in  an  Eastern  State,  through 
earnest  toil  and  faithful  service, 
graduated  from  our  Naval  Academy. 
When  the  Civil  war  broke  out  he  en- 
tered the  naval  service  in  defense  of 
the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

During  four  lone,  weary  years  he 
bared  his  breast  to  the  shot  and 
shell  of  an  aggressive  enemy. 

The  fearful  struggle  ended.  For 
forty  years  he  continued  his  service 
almost  unknown,  save  to  those  of  his 
comrades.  During  this  time  he  was 
preparing  for  an  event  that  was  to 
place  his  name  on  the  Honor  Roll  of 
Time.  One  morning  he  stood  on  the 
bridge  of  his  flagship,  lying  with  the 
fleet  off  Santiago  harbor;  all  were 
in  readiness  for  battle.  The  stokers 
in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  were  pass- 
ing coal  to  the  furnace.  The  engi- 
neers stood  with  hands  upon  the 
throttle  of  the  great  floating  arse- 
nal of  death.  The  gunners  were  in 
the  conning  tower  waiting  for  the 
signal  to  fire.  Cervera's  fleet  pass- 
ed out  of  the  harbor  into  an  open  sea 
and  turned  down  the  coast  of  Cnba. 
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It  was  an  awful  moment.  Two  flags 
were  unfurled  to  the  tropical  breeze. 
The  signal  was  given.  The  guns 
belched  forth  smoke  and  fire  and  shot 
of  death.  The  waters  trembled  be- 
neath; the  heavens  grew  dark;  the 
roar  of  the  cannon  echoed  through 
the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  stricken 
isle.  For  two  hours  and  a  half  the 
awful  conflict  continued  with  unabat- 
ed fury.  At  last  the  white  flag  flut- 
tered in  the  breeze.  The  rays  of  the 
sun  in  its  meridian  splendor  kissed 
the  crested  billows  of  the  old  ocean 
now  mingled  with  the  blood  of  he- 
roes. The  once  proud  fleet  of  Spain 
in  a  mass  of  sunken  and  floating 
wreckage.  The  American  fleet  is 
converted  into  a  life-saving  service. 
The  lifeboat  is  lowered,  the  lifeline 
is  thrown  out  to  save  the  conquered 
heroes  from  watery  graves.  Stand- 
ing on  the  bridge  I  see  a  man  whose 
face  is  covered  with  soot  and  per- 
spiration. His  hair  is  frosted  by 
many  winters  of  faithful  service. 
The  Goddess  of  Liberty  holds  in 
h"r  hand  a  crown,  richly  set  with 
jewels  of  love  of  seventy  five  mil- 
lions of  American  citizens.  That 
crown  was  placed  and  will  forever 
rest  upon  the  brow  of  the  immortal 
Admiral  Schley.  Strange  to  say, 
the  smoke  of  the  battle  had  scarcely 
cleared  away  when  the  critic  began 
his  deadly  work.  A  reporter  stood 
upon  the  bridge  and  said  to  Admiral 
Schley:  "Who  deserves  the  credit 
for  the  victory  "  The  admiral  an- 
swered: "There  is  glory  enough  for 
all,"  A  nobler  sentiment  never  fell 
from  the  lips  of  an  American  soldier 
or  statesman.  The  future  historian, 
who.  with  an  impartial  pen,  writes 
the  history  of  our  country's  heroes, 
will  give  to  Sampson.  Dewey  and 
Schley  the  highest  place  on  the  Hon- 


or Roll  of  Time.  It  is  well  to  re- 
member, as  we  struggle  to  ascend 
life's  rugged  mountain,  there  is 
"Glory  enough  for  all." 

Let  us  now  approach  a  character, 
the  light  of  whose  moral  influence 
will  ever  shine  in  the  home,  in  the 
school,  on  the  battlefield,  and  will 
ever  illumine  the  pathway  of  the 
struggling  youth. 

Some  years  ago  there  lived  in  Old 
Virginia,  a  poor  widow.  She  had 
two  little  boys  and  a  baby  girl,  on 
account  of  the  poverty  of  the  home 
it  became  necessary  for  the  children 
to  be  separated  and  reared  by  rela- 
tives. I  will  describe  the  history  of 
the  youngest,  a  lad  of  eight  years. 
An  old  negro  from  the  plantation 
came  fcr  the  boy;  the  separation 
was  at  hand;  the  mother  prepared 
a  lunch  for  the  lad,  placed  him  on 
the  horse  behind  the  negro  and  the 
old  man  rode  away.  He  had  not 
gone  far  when  the  mother  called  him 
and  said:  "Bring  my  boy  back  to 
me,  just  a  little  while."  The  faith- 
ful old  slave  returned  with  the  boy: 
the  mother  held  her  child  in  her 
arms,  burst  into  a  flood  of  weeping 
that  made  an  impression  upon  the 
child  that  remained  with  him  to  the 
day  he  fell  on  the  battlefield  of 
Chancellorsville. 

The  parting  hour  at  last  came. 
She  bade  him  good-bye  and  they  rode 
away.  She  raised  her  hand  toward 
heaven  and  said:  "God  bless  you,  my 
baby  boy."  One  year  later  the  boy 
returned  to  the  bedside  of  his  dying 
mother.  He  sat  by  her  side  and 
watched  the  light  fade  forever  from 
her  eyes.  I  see  him  now,  standing 
by  the  new-made  grave.  God  pity 
the  orphan  boy.  With  a  broken 
heart  he  turns  away  and  begins  the 
struggle   of   life   alone.      At   the   age 
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of  twelve  I  see  him  on  the  banks  of 
the  Mississippi  River  cutting  cord 
wood  and  selling  it  to  the  passing 
steamers.  A  friendly  captain  takes 
him  on  board,  carries  him  to  Pitts- 
burgh, and  from  thence  he  is  carried 
to  the  home  of  his  uncle  in  Virginia. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  I  see  him,  an 
earnest  student  and  a  toiler  on  the 
farm;  see  him  standing  at  adver- 
sity's anvil  with  the  hammer  of  will 
forging  character's  chain.  The  con- 
gressman of  the  district  is  seeking  a 
boy  to  send  to  West  Point.  All  eyes 
turn  to  this  industrious,  manly  youth. 
Young  man,  the  eye  of  the  world  is 
upon  you;  as  fast  as  you  are  worthy 
someone  will  lay  his  hand  upon  your 
shiulder  and  call  you  up  higher.  Be 
brave;  be  true;  and  the  call  will 
surely  come. 

I  see  the  boy  a  student  in  our  coun- 
try's military  school.  After  a  few 
years  of  study  he  closes  his  career  as 
a  student,  and  as  the  war  with  Mexi- 
co has  just  begun,  he  is  commission- 
ed as  a  lieutenant  and  begins  his 
military  career.  Brave,  courageous 
and  true,  on  every  field  of  battle  he 
wins  new  laurels.  Later  I  see  him 
the  honored  and  loved  professor  of 
mathematics  and  military  tactics  in 
the  College  of  Lexington,  Lexington, 
Virginia.  For  ten  years  he  contin- 
ues in  his  humble  walk,  teaching  the 
youth  of  the  south.  When  the  nation 
is  shocked  by  the  first  missile  at 
Fort  Sumter,  the  whole  country  is 
wild  with  the  spirit  of  war.  From 
the  North  I  hear  the  martial  tread 
of  moving  armies  rushing  to  defend 
Washington.  From  the  South  I  hear 
the  tread  of  southern  sons  rushing  to 
defend  Richmond.  The  governor  of 
Virginia  sends  a  message  to  this 
young  officer  in  civil  life,  and  calls 
him    and    his    cadets   to   the    field    of 


action.  It  is  Sunday  morning.  The 
man  who  is  to  command  goes  to  his 
family  room,  reads  that  beautiful 
chapter,  which  begins:  "If  our  earth- 
ly house  of  this  tabernacle  were  dis- 
solved, we  have  a  building  of  God  not 
made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  hea- 
vens." After  prayer,  he  took  his  de- 
parture from  that  home  to  return  no 
more.  On  the  campus  the  pastor  of 
his  congregation,  by  request,  conduct- 
ed a  farewell  service  for  the  boys. 
When  the  final  amen  was  said,  the 
first  command  was  given*  "Atten- 
tion! Forward!  March!"  It  is 
now  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Manas- 
sas. The  brave  men  are  resting  in 
the  land  of  dreams.  The  pickets  on 
the  outpost  beat  their  lonely  watch 
and  guard  with  jealous  care  their 
sleeping  comrades.  In  the  center  of 
the  camp  is  an  open  tent;  beside  a 
table  a  kneeling  form,  his  eyes  turn- 
ed toward  heaven,  his  hands  resting 
upon  an  open  Bible.  The  picket  on 
the  outside  leans  upon  his  gun,  bares 
his  head,  and  listens  to  the  eloquent 
prayer  as  it  ascends  from  consecrat- 
ed lips  to  God.  Morning  at  last 
dawns.  The  sun  in  his  glory  mounts 
upon  the  eastern  sky  and  pours  a 
flood  of  light  upon  the  untrodden 
flower.  The  great  armies  face  each 
other.  The  one  clad  in  uniforms  of 
blue,  with  bayonet  and  sabre  glisten- 
ing in  the  sunlight;  the  other  clad 
in  uniforms  of  gray,  with  bayonet 
and  sabre  reflecting-  the  glory  of  the 
same  sun.  What  a  scene.  Two  brave 
armies  now  face  each  other  on  the 
field  of  battle.  Eagerly  they  wait 
for  the  command  to  fire.  At  last  it 
pniriot-  I  hrar  the  sound  of  a  rifle,  the 
signal  for  the  beginning  of  the 
awful  day  of  death.  From  either 
side  I  hear  the  rattle  of  musketry. 
The  air  is     filled     with     missiles     of 
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death.  From  the  summit  of  the  hill 
I  hear  the  thunders  of  artillery,  and 
the  smoke  rolls  forth  as  from  a  vol- 
canic crater.  The  echo  is  answered 
from  the  other  side;  the  batteries 
belch  forth  their  flames,  and  smoke, 
and  shell  of  death.  The  very  earth 
beneath  trembles;  the  sky  is  black 
with  the  smoke  cf  death;  the  sun 
veils  his  face  in  mourning  and  re- 
fuses to  look  upon  the  scene  so  cruel. 
Into  the  votex  of  death  I  see  a  man 
approaching.  He  pauses  for  a  mo- 
ment, his  eagle  eye  sweeping  the  sur- 
ging columns  as  he  despatches  a  cour- 
ier here  and  there.  Then,  behold  the 
man ;  with  his  eyes  turned  heaven- 
ward, amid  bursting  shells  and  the 
mingled  cries  of  the  wounded  and  dy- 
ing, he  sends  a  courier  in  the  form 
cf  a  prayer  to  the  God  of  battles  to 
give  him  victory. 

I  have  followed  on  history's  pages 
Alexander  the  Gjreat,  from  Macedon 
to  the  Indus.  I  have  seen  Napoleon 
in  his  military  career  form  Toulon, 
Austerlitz,  Meringo,  Lodi  and  Wat- 
erloo, where  the  star  of  his  empire 
like  a  meteor  fell;  but  it  remained 
for  the  nineteenth  century  to  give  to 
the  world  this  immortal  Christian  he- 


ro— Stonewall  Jackson.  From  Dr. 
McGuire  I  learned  the  incidents  of 
the  close  of  his  life.  After  he  fell 
on  the  fated  field  at  Chancellorsville, 
he  was  carried  from  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion, bleeding  and  almost  dead.  The 
surgeon  amputated  him  aim.  When 
he  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
opiates,  he  said:  '"Doctor,  I  do  not 
understand  why  I  should  lose  this 
arm.  I  can  ill  afford  to  be  without  it. 
But  it  is  all  right — God  knows  best." 
As  he  was  nearing  the  end,  he  said 
to  his  wife:  "Let  us  pass  over  the 
river  and  rest  under  the  shade  of 
the  trees." 

Young  men.  why  is  the  name  of 
Stonewall  Jackson  honored  and  lov- 
ed, Ncrth  as  well  as  South?  Is  it 
because  the  North  has  any  sympathy 
with  the  cause  for  which  he  fought? 
I  answer  "No!"  It  was  the  glory 
of  his  Christian  character;  the  flash 
of  his  genius  from  adversity's  anvil, 
that  commands  the  admiration  of  the 
world. 

Let  us  in  life's  struggles  be  ever 
true,  and  when  the  last  battle  is 
over,  may  we  come  out  conquerors, 
and  "Pass  over  the  river  and  rest 
under  the  shade  of  the  trees." 


President  Frank  Graham  praises  Governor  Gardner's  stand 
for  relief.  Business  interests,  he  says,  must  be  fairly  protect- 
ed but  it  must  be  remembered  that  public  education  is  the 
chief  interest  of  the  commonwealth.  "We  must  pay  up,  but 
we  must  not  throw  away  what  we  already  have." — Charity  & 
Children. 
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HOPE  FROM  WITHIN 

(Selected) 


This  beautiful  prose-poem  of  hope 
was  sent  out  by  a  Cincinnati  whole- 
sale house,  composed  of  a  Jew  and 
a   Gentile,  to  its  customers: 

"We  have  passed  through  a  panic, 
suffered  from  a  crash  on  the  stock 
market,  and  are  now  more  than  half 
way  through  the  depression,  and  I 
am  still  rich  ...  It  may  be  true 
that  I  have  much  less  to  live  on  than 
I  had  a  year  ago,  but  it  is  certainly 
true  that  I  have  just  as  much  to  live 
for  .  .  .  The  real  values  of  life  are 
unshaken  and  solid  .  .  .  The  depres- 
sion has  not  lowered  the  value  of  a 
single  friendship.  Neighbors  still 
greet  us  in  the  same  old  cordial  way, 
business  associates  believe  in  us,  and 
our  sons  hold  us  in  high  respect, 
the  wife's  welcome  at  the  close  of 
the  day  has  not  depreciated  in  the 
least,  and  our  daughters  continue  to 
lavish  their  affection  upon  us  with 
the  same  old  extravagance  .  .  .  My 
faith  in  the  goodness  of  the  universe 
is  unimpaired;  by  that  faith  I  am 
emboldened  as  I  face  defeat  and  de- 
spair. The  prayers  my  mother 
taught  me  and  the  faith  in  God  in- 
stilled in  me  by  a  devout  father  re- 
main as  priceless  treasures  no  de- 
pression can  touch  .  .  .  No  nation 
becomes  great  by  becoming  rich. 
Neither  does  a  man  find  enduring 
satisfaction  in  life  owning  something 


— only  by  becoming  something.  The 
most  degrading  poverty  is  that 
which  results  from  killing  the  spirit 
that  the  body  may  be  served  .  .  . 
This  depression  is  a  challenge,  not 
a  catastrophe.  A  generation  that  has 
conquered  the  air  and  sent  giant 
planes  circling  the  globe,  that  has 
plunged  into  the  depths  and  disport- 
ed on  the  ocean's  floor,  that  has 
climbed  above  the  clouds  and  lived 
in  the  stratosphere,  is  now  faced 
with  the  challenge  to  rise  above  its 
dependence  on  mere  things  and  seek 
an  emancipation  of  the  spirit  of  man 
.  .  .  The  last  six  months  have  been 
for  many  men  a  thrilling  spiritual 
adventure  through  which  they  have 
their  real  wealth.  Bereft  of  divi- 
dends and  profits,  they  are  discover- 
ing the  sustaining  powers  of  a 
strong  religious  faith,  the  abiding 
values  of  courage,  heroism,  honor, 
charity,  and  trustworthiness  ...  A 
financial  crisis  can  wipe  out  profits 
and  bring  business  to  a  standstill, 
but  character  is  beyond  its  reach. 
The  deepest  satisfactions  of  life — 
those  which  come  from  sharing  and 
serving — remain  secure  ...  I  am 
still  rich  because  I  am  independently 
rich — none  of  my  wealth  depends 
upon  business  conditions  or  market 
reports." 


He  who  gives  because  he  lives  to  keep  others  and  to  further 
the  cause  of  righteousness,  who  gives  cheerfully  and  with 
thanksgiving  in  his  heart,  also  has  his  reward;  for  in  giving 
he  is  really  obtaining. — Liahona. 
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STORY  OF  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 


By  Mary  J.  Galbraith 


When  we  speak  of  the  White 
House,  the  Executive  Mansion  where 
lives  the  President  and  his  family, 
our  thoughts  naturally  turn  to  that 
stately  white  stone  building  at  the 
end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  Yet 
that  was  not  the  first  White  House, 
but  the  fourth. 

When  Washington  became  Presi- 
dent, in  1789,  New  York  City  was  a 
thriving  metropolis  of  thirty  three 
thousand.  Although  the  bulk  of  the 
population  was  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  the  trend  was  slowly  but  sure- 
ly westward.  On  this  account  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  furnish  a 
temporary  home  for  the  President  in 
New  York  City  and  a  fine  residence 
at  No.  10  Cherry  Street  was  rented. 
But  in  rainy  weather  the  mud  on 
the  road  was  so  deep  that  it  was  al- 
most impossible  to  travel  it  in  any 
comfort  so  another  residence  was 
chosen,  this  time  closer  to  the  center 
of  the  city,  the  seat  of  government 
and  sectional  bitterness  developed. 
So  Congress  passed  a  bill  providing 
that  it  be  located  at  Philadelphia, 
then  a  city  of  about  thirty  thousand, 
for  the  next  ten  years.  In  the  mean- 
time a  new  city,  to  be  the  permanent 
home  of  the  government,  was  to  be 
built  on  the  banks    of    the    Potomac 


River.  So  George  and  Martha  Wash- 
ington moved  from  the  second  White 
House  in  New  York  City  to  the  home 
of  Robert  Morris  in  Philadelphia. 
That  city  was  the  home  of  many 
wealthy  and  fashionable  people  and 
during  the  time  between  1790  and 
1800  it  was  very  gay  indeed.  In 
1797  John  Adams  and  his  wife  Abi- 
gail succeeded  the  Washingtons  in 
the  Philadelphia  White  House,  occu- 
pying it  until  1800  when  the  seat  of 
government  was  removed  to  its  per- 
manent location  in  the  new  city  of 
Washington,  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Here  the  Adams  family  took 
up  their  residence  but  their  stay  was 
short  for  in  1801  Thomas  Jefferson 
was  made  President  and  came  to  the 
White  House  Since  then  one  execu- 
tive after  another  has  occupied  the 
handsome  mansion.  During  the  ad- 
ministration of  James  Madison  came 
the  War  of  1812  when  the  British 
destroyed  the  Capitol,  the  White 
House  and  many  other  public  build- 
ings. The  White  House  was  rebuilt 
and  now  stands,  surrounded  by  a 
magnificent  park  system,  one  of  the 
chief  places  of  interest  for  the  visi- 
tor to  the  city  which  is  the  home  of 
the  administrative  seat  of  our  na- 
tion. 


So  many  gods,  so  many  creeds, 
So  many  paths  that  wind  and  wind; 
When  just  the  art  of  being  kind 
Is  all  the  sad  world  needs. 


— Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 
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IN  HONOR  PREFERRING  ANOTHER 


By  Anna  L.  Curtis 


"The  one  thing  I  want  is  to  be 
one  of  the  Commencement  Day  ora- 
tor," declared  Marian  Field.  "I 
haven't  any  chance  for  a  scholar- 
ship, I  know, — not  with  you  and 
Anna  and  William  in  the  class.  So 
it's  lucky  I  don't  care  about  that. 
But  I  do  want  to  speak  on  Com- 
mencement  Day." 

'You've  been  thinking  about  that 
for  a  long  time,  haven't  you,  Mary?" 
asked  Lauretta  Bronson.  "You've 
gone  into  everything  in  the  way  of 
public  speaking  ever  since  you 
came." 

"Everything  except  the  Extemp 
in  Freshman  year.  I  hadn't  begun 
to  think  about  Commencement  Day, 
then." 

Lauretta  laughed  teasingly.  "Do 
you  think  that  your  performances 
in  the  two  Extemps  you  did  enter 
have  improved  your  chances?" 

Marian  groaned.  "If  I  could  on- 
ly think  on  my  feet!  Well,  I  show- 
ed my  .interest,  anyhow." 

Thanks  to  an  enthusiastic  and 
popular  teacher  of  public  speaking 
at  Bridgewater  High  School,  the 
students  were  deeply  interested  in 
that  often  neglected  subject,  and 
there  was  much  rivalry  in  the  vari- 
ous contests  in  recitation,  oratory, 
and  extemporaneous  speaking  which 
he  hal  instituted. 

The  faculty,  too,  shared  in  this 
interest.  For  several  years  it  had 
been  the  custom  for  two  members  of 
the  class  to  deliver  orations  at  the 
Commencement  Day  exercises,  one 
of  these  chosen  by  the  class,  the 
other  by  the  faculty..  The  faculty, 
however,    added    a    touch    of    honor 


to  their  selection,  by  making  their 
choice  from  among  the  six  students 
who  led  the  class  in  scholarship, 
usually  the  best  speaker   of  the  six. 

The  class  was  bound  by  no.  re- 
strictions. It  chose  the  one  whom 
it  considered  its  best  representative; 
and  now,  although  the  election  was 
six  weeks  off,  discussion  was  al- 
ready running  high  as  to  the  choice- 
Marian  Field,  or  Jim  Bennett, 
which?  Since  their  freshman  year, 
these  two  had  divided  the  oratorical 
honors  of  the  class.  This  last  year 
of  their  school  life,  Marian  had 
come  out  ahead  in  the  annual  ora- 
torical contest,  but  by  the  narrow- 
est of  margins.  Many  in  the  school 
honestly  thought  Jim  the  better  of 
the  two. 

Both  were  popular,  but  it  was  not 
a  matter  of  popularity.  The  class 
wished  to  put  forward  its  best 
speaker,  and  the  matter  was  hard 
to  decide.  Every  discussion,  wheth- 
er of  two  or  ten  students,  ended  with 
the  hope  that  "something  may  hap- 
pen before  election." 

"If  one  of  them  were  named  fa- 
culty speaker,  now,"  said  Mary  Wil- 
son, "that  would  make  it  just  right. 
Is  there   any  chance,  do  you  think?" 

'  Not  for  Jim,"  was  the  reply. 
"Maybe  for  Marian.  She  stood 
eighth  in  the  class,  last  year,  you 
know." 

"Well,  I  just  hope  she  will  brace 
up  to  sixth.  Then  we  woudn't  have 
to   worry   about   which   to   vote   for." 

Mary's  hopes  were  justified.  Scon 
after  the  mid-term  examinations,  the 
school  principal  announced  the  six 
honor     students     of     the     graduating 
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class,  — Lauretta  Bronson,  Marian 
Field,  William  Granger,  John  Ray- 
nolds,  Anna  Taylor,  and  Lillian 
Werner. 

'This  is  not  in  order  of  rank,"  he 
added.  The  names  of  the  winner  of 
the  Wardour  scholarship  and  the 
Faculty  Commencement  Day  orator 
will  be  announced  after  a  later  fa- 
culty meeting. 

The  senior  class  heaved  a  long 
sigh  of  relief,  for  their  probuem  was 
solved.  There  could  be  no  doubt  of 
the  faculty's  choiqe  for  Commence- 
ment Day  orator.  The  class  could 
elect  Jim  Bennett  with  a  clear  con- 
science, and  be  certain  of  having  its 
two  best  speakers  to  the  fore  on 
Commencement    Day. 

But  until  the  class  meeting,  it 
seemed  to  Marian  that  every  senior 
she  met  had  only  one  topic  of  con- 
versation. "Have  the  faculty  nam- 
ed you  yet?"  and  as  she  shook  her 
head,  "They  surely  will,  don't  you 
think?"  To  which  Marian  could 
honestly  reply  that  they  had  always 
selected  the  one  who  had  done  the 
most  outstanding  work  in  public 
speaking,  although  she  could  not  be 
sure. 

As  the  class  came  together  for  the 
election,  she  knew  that  Jim's  elec- 
tion was  a  foregone  conclusion.  She 
was  pleased  and  happy.  She  had 
not  relished  the  thought  of  a  con- 
test— even  the  most  friendly  one — 
with  Jim,  for  an  honor  which  both 
of  them  so  keenly  desired.  Now  there 
would  be  no  contest,  yet  both  would 
speak. 

"The  next  item  of  business,"  said 
the  president,  "is  the  election  of  our 
Commencement  orator.'' 

Wesley  Gray,  Jim's  chum  and  oth- 
er self,  was  on  his  feet.  "I  nomi- 
nate Jim   Bennett." 


'  And  I  nominate  Marian  Field," 
cried    Lauretta    Bronson. 

"What's  the  use?"  said  downright 
Mary  Wilkins.  "We  all  know  that 
Marian  will  be  the  faculty  orator. 
That's  an  honor  that  she  has  won 
for  herself  by  good  scholarship. 
There's  only  one  for  us  to  vote  for 
now,  and  that's  Jim.  Let's  make  it 
unanimous." 

With  a  shout  the  motion  was  car- 
ried. Jim  alone  looked  dubious  and 
uncertain.  "I — I  don't  really  like 
it,  Marian,"  he  said.  "What  if  the 
faculty   shouldn't   name   you?" 

She  laughed  gaily.  "There's  no- 
body else  to  name.  Don't  worry, 
Jim.  You  would  have  had  it,  any- 
how,  even   with   a   regular   election." 

'■I  don't  think  so,"  the  boy  an- 
swered soberly.  "I  shall  do  the  best 
I  can,  of  course.  But  I  shan't  be 
easy  until  I  know  you're  appointed." 

But  that  he  was  never  to  know. 
Two  weeks  later,  barely  two  months 
before  Commencement,  Marian,  pas- 
sing near  the  principal's  office,  came 
upon  Lauretta  huddled  in  a  forlorn 
heap  upon  the  stairs. 

"Why,  Lauretta,  what  on  earth  is 
the  matter?"  she  exclaimed,  patting 
the  hunched-up  shoulders  and  trying 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  hidden 
face. 

Lauretta  uncovered  one  eye  for  a 
moment,  and  glanced  at  her  com- 
panion. "Oh,  Marian,  I'm  ashamed 
to  see  you.  I  wish  it  was  anybody 
else." 

"What  on  earth  do  you  mean, 
Laury?  You  haven't  done  anything 
to   me." 

Lauretta  was  really  sobbing  now. 
"Oh,  I  hate  it,  and  I  can't  do  it.  And 
you  wanted  it  so  much." 

Something  clutched  at  Marian's 
heart.       What     did     the     other     girl 
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mean?  Could  it  be  that — ?  She 
held  her  voice  firmly  to  the  same 
sympathetic,  unsuspecting  tone. 
"Do  tell  me  what  it  is,  Laury." 
Pointing  blindly  at  the  door  be- 
low her,  Lauretta  answered.  "He — 
just  told  me  that  I  was  to  be  the  Fa- 
culty Commencement  speaker.  Oh, 
it  ought  to  be  you,  it  ought  to  be 
you." 

Stunned  and  bewildered,  her  dream 
crashing  about  her  ears,  Marian 
listened,  as  Lauretta  went  on,  be- 
tween sobs.  "He  said  that  Anna 
Taylor  had  won  the  scholarship,  but 
I  stood  so  close  that  they  wanted  to 
show  their  appreciation,  so  they 
chose  me  to  speak.  I  told  him,  I 
told  him  that  I  had  never  done  any 
speaking  and  that  you  could  do  it 
ever   so   much   better." 

"Oh,  Laury,  you  didn't,"  Marian 
managed  to   gasp. 

"Yes,  I  did.  I  begged  him  to  let 
me  off,  but  he  wouldn't.  They  want 
to  recognize  my  scholarship,  he  said. 
Oh,  I  don't  want  it.  I  can't  do  it. 
And  I'm  just  taking  it  away  from 
you.     You  ought  to  have  it." 

Marian  felt  sure  of  her  voice,  now. 
"No,  I  oughtn't.  It  is  just  fine  of 
the  faculty  to  give  it  to  you.  You 
deserve  everything  they  can  give 
you." 

"I'm  going  to  ask  the  class  to  pe- 
tition them  to  give  it  to  you." 

"No,  you're  not,'  answered  Mar- 
ian sharply.  "The  faculty  know 
their  own  business.  They  have  pick- 
ed you,  and  you're  just  going  to 
give  them  the  very  best  oration  you 
possibly  can." 

"But  it  won't  be  anything  com- 
pared to  what  you  could  do." 

"You've  never  tried  it,  Laury.  You 
don't  know  what  you  can  do.  Just 
get  at  it,  and  show  the  world." 


Lauretta  sighed,  but  rose  to  her 
feet,  at  the  stimulating  voice. 

"What  shall  I  write  about?"  she 
said  doubtfully,  and  Marian  knew 
that  she  had  won  the  victory  over 
Lauretta.  For  herself,  there  were 
other  battles  to  come,  as  classmates 
commiserated  with  her,  or  wonder- 
ed at  the  action  of  the  faculty. 

"Lauretta's  a  dear  girl,"  said  Ma- 
ry Wilkins,  "and  she's  a  splendid 
student,  but  she  hasn't  got  the  dra- 
matic 'fire  and  fury  'to  write  an 
oration." 

"She  will  surprise  us  all,  yet,"  as- 
sorted Marian,  with  a  confidence 
which   she  hardly  felt. 

"Aren't  you  horribly  disappoint- 
ed?" asked  a  tactless  classmate. 

"I  would  be,  if  I  didn't  see  how 
lucky  I  am  to  get  out  of  all  the  hard 
work  that  Jim  and  Laury  are  hav- 
ing." 

The  evasion  was  partly  true. 
There  were  various  social  events  go- 
ing on  in  school  and  town  in  which 
Marian  could  not  have  participated 
had  she  been  preparing  a  Com- 
mencement oration.  But  she  thought 
to  herself  sadly,  how  gladly  she 
would  have  given  up  all  the  fun  for 
the  sake  of  those  few  moments  of 
glory.  There  were  nights  when  the 
tears  wet  her  pillow  as  she  thought 
of  taking  her  diploma,  announced 
only  as  one  of  the  six  honor  stu- 
dents of  the  class,  while  Jim  and 
Lauretta — And  how  would  Laury  do? 
Could  she  do  it  at  all? 

Two  weeks  before  Commencement 
she  came  upon  Lauretta  in  the 
school  library.  The  other  girl  look- 
ed thin  and  anxious,  and  her  hand 
shook  as  she  turned  over  the  leaves 
of  the  book  before  he*,  or  made  a 
revision  in  the  typewritten  sheets  at 
her  elbow. 
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"How  are  you  getting  on?"  asked 
Marian.  It  was  the  first  time  she 
had  asked  the  question.  She  felt  no 
bitterness  toward  her  friend,  and 
their  intercourse  had  seemed  un- 
changed. But  since  that  day  on 
tfie  stairs  neither  had  mentioned  the 
oration  to  the  other,  and  Lauretta 
had  even  tried  to  do  her  work  on  it 
away  from  Marian's  notice.  Now, 
however,  she  was  desperate. 

"I  can't  even  write  an  oration," 
she  answered  dully.  "It  doesn't 
sound  a  bit  like  one.  I've  been  read- 
ing this  book  on  oratory,  trying  to 
see  what's  wrong.  I'm  ashamed  to 
show  it  to  Mr.  Houghton." 

"The  faculty  will  wish  they  had 
chosen  me,"  flashed  through  Mar- 
ian's mind,  with  an  instant  of  real 
satisfaction.  Mechanically  she  ex- 
claimed, "  You  poor  dear,  what  a 
time  you  are  having!  But  I  must 
not  keep  you  from  your  work."  She 
turned  away,  but  even  as  she  did  so, 
saw  the  haggard  look  deepen  in 
Lauretta's  face,  and  the  weary  eyes 
the  girl  turned  back  to  her  work. 

"She  doesn't  expect  me  to  help 
her,  and  there's  no  reason  why  I 
should,"  was  Marian's  thought,  but 
the  next  instant,  she  was  sitting  be- 
side the  other,  her  arms  around  her 
shoulders.  "Could  I  help  you,  Lau- 
ry?' 

"Oh,  if  you  only  would,'  and  the 
tone  of  utter  relief  in  Lauretta's 
voice  went  to  her  friend's  heart. 
"Tell  me  how  to  change  an  essay  in- 
to an  oration." 

Marian  was  already  reading  the 
manuscript.  Lauretta  watched  her 
anxiously,  as  her  eyes  traveled  down 
the  lines.  Presently,  she  looked  up 
and   smiled. 

'Why,  it's  all  right,  Laury.  It  has 


real  feeling  in  it.     That  is  the  first 
thing  you  want  for  an  oration.     But 
you   must   turn   some   of   your   state- 
ments into  dramatic  exclamations  or 
questions    for    oratorical    effect,    and 
then  you  want  a  few  climaxes,  with 
a  b:"g  one  for  a  bang  at  the  end." 
"That's  just  what   I  can't  do." 
"Well,  here,  you  say,  'The  founda- 
tion of  a  nation's  strength  is  in  its 
industry,   whether    in    farm   or    fac- 
tory.'    That    isn't    oratorical.       Ask 
the  question,  'What  is  the  foundation 
of    a    nation's    strength?'     Then    you 
pause  dramatically,  and  let  the  audi- 
ence guess  for  an  instant  before  you 
go   on, — and   answer  it  with   another 
question, — 'Where  but    in    its    indus- 
try,   whether    in    farm    or    factory?' 
And  that's  a  good  place  for  a  small 
climax.     'The — the  very  pulse  of  our 
national  life  throbs  in  its  harvesters 
and   steam-hammers.'      Metaphors  al- 
ways go  well  in  an  oration." 

"Oh,  Marian,"  sighed  Lauretta, 
happily,  "that  makes  the  whole  page 
look  better." 

"It  only  wants  a  few  frills  and 
flourishes,  that's  all.  Yes,  I  think 
the  rest  of  the  page  is  all  right.  Now 
here  on  the  next  page,  instead  of 
saying  quietly,  'Our  surplus  of 
wheat  is  of  no  use,'  you  should  de- 
mand of  the  world,  'Of  what  use  is 
our  surplus  wheat?' —  Then,  a  lit- 
tle further  on,  you  have,  'And  yet 
people  are  hungry  in  the  United 
States,  and  starving  in  other  coun- 
tries.' That's  prosaic.  Touch  it  up 
a  little." 
"How?" 

Marian  laughed.  "First  a  touch 
of  pathos.  Say,  'And  yet'  twice,  with 
a  pathetic  inflection,  and  a  pause  be- 
tween,— 'Even  in  this  favored  land  of 
ours' — pause     for     emphasis — 'people 
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are  hungry' — pause — 'while  in  other 
countries  they  are  literally  starving, 
for  the  lack  of  this  very  grain,' — 
with  much  emphasis  on  the  last 
worlds.      Dramatic   pause." 

She  smiled  again  at  Lauretta's 
flushing  face. 

"Oh,  Marian,  I  don't  know  how  to 
thank  you." 

"Just  give  the  very  best  oration 
you  can,  in  the  very  best  way  you 
can.  We  all  want  to  be  proud  of 
you." 

"Perhaps  you  can  be,  if  you  fix 
up  my  oration  like  this," — watching 
Marian's  pencil  make  still  another 
revision, — "But  I  shall  tell  every- 
body that  you  did  it." 

"You  mustn't,  because  it  wouldn't 
be  true.  I'm  only  making  two  or 
three   little   changes. 

"They  change  the  whole  spirit  of 
it,  though.  Oh,  Marian,  could  you, 
could  you  hear  me  speak  it,  too?  I 
know  Mr.  Houghton  is  going  to  train 
me,  but  you  make  it  so  much  more 
simple." 

The  last  vestige  of  Marian's  aloof- 
ness disappeared,  at  Lauretta's  ap- 
pealing look.  For  the  next  two 
weeks   she   had   an   eager   pupil,  who 


copied  her  inflections,  caught  her  en-. 
thusiasm,  and  improved  to  an  extent 
that  astonished  Mr.  Houghton.  "Why 
have  you  never  come  out  for  the  or- 
atorical contests?"  he  demanded  sev- 
erely. "You  might  have  given  Jim 
Bennett  and  Marian  Field  a  close 
race  for  some  of  their  prizes." 

On  Commencement  Day  Marian 
Field  sat  among  her  classmates,  un- 
distinguished except  by  the  princi- 
pal's announcement.  But  she  was 
happy.  Since  she  began  to  help 
Lauretta,  all  personal  ambition  had 
disappeared  in  the  desire  to  have  her 
friend  do  well.  And  the  day  be- 
fore, at  the  last  class-meeting  of  the 
year,  Lauretta  had  told  the  whole 
story,  regardless  of  Marian's  objec- 
tions and  appealing  looks.  There 
had  been  a  babel  of  appreciation, 
with  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  from  the 
entire  class  for  her  unselfish  service. 

And  then,  as  usual,  Mary  Wilkins 
had  spoken  the  last  word. 

"After  all,  Marian  is  going  to 
speak  for  us  at  Commencement.  We 
shall  have  three  representatives  in- 
stead of  two,  and  the  best  of  them 
all  is  Marian  Fields." 


"I  whisper  in  my  bed  time  prayer, 

God  keep  my  brothers  everywhere, 

The  Indian  boy  in  his  brush  tepee, 

The  yellow  boy  across  the  sea. 

The  fur-clad  brothers  of  the  snows 

The  black  boy  who  through  the  jungles  goes. 

At  my  star-time  I  softly  say 

For  all  my  brothers  so  far  away 

For  Red  and  Yellow,  Black  and  Fair, 

God  keep  my  brothers  in  Thy  care." 


— Selected. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Mr.  Howard  Hooker  and  friend, 
of  Mt.  Airy,  visited  Mr.  W.  G.  An- 
drews, a  member  of  our  staff,  last 
Tuesday. 

— o — 

Four   more   happy    boys    were    ad- 
ded to  the  parole  list -this  week,  mak- 
ing   a    total    of    thirty    boys    paroled 
during  July  and  August. 
— o — 

Mr.  Johnson  and  a  group  of  youth- 
ful tonsorial  artists  have  completed 
the  hair-cutting,  started  last  week  In 
addition  to  providing  more  comfort 
for  the  boys  during  the  hot  weather, 
it  have  given  them  a  much  neater  ap- 
pearance. 

— o — 

Nine  new  boys  were  admitted  to 
the  institution  since  August  1st, 
coming  from  the  following  counties: 
Two  from  Surrey,  and  one  each  from 
Gaston,  Forsyth,  Pitt,  Caldwell,  Har- 
nett,   Mecklenburg   and   Guilford. 

Canning  operations  at  the  school 
Aave  not  been  very  active  during  tht- 
summer  months  on  account  of  dry 
weather,  yet  several  hundred  gallon 
cans  of  beans  and  tomatoes  have 
been  put  up  for  winter  use. 
— o — 

For  the  past  week  or  ten  days  a 
special  outside  force  has  been  busily 
engaged  cleaning  cut  ditches,  repair- 
ing terraces  and  picking  rocks  from 
the  alfalfa  fields,  making  a  great 
improvement  in  the  appearance  of 
our  farm. 

— o — ■ 

Our  boys  enjoyed  the  first  outdoor 
watermelon  feast  of  the  season  last 
Tuesday  afternoon.  At  five  o'clock 
we    assembled    on    the    campus    near 


the  famous  ''watermelon  rock"  on 
top  of  which  were  reposing  more  than 
250  melons,  cut  in  quarters.  To  an 
outsider  beholding  this  sight  for  the 
first  time,  this  would  seem  an  enor- 
mous supply  of  melons,  but  after 
watching  our  family  of  five  hundred 
boys  file  past  the  rock,  and  noting 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  pile  di- 
minished, it  would  be  easily  under- 
stood why  so  many  melons  were  nec- 
essary for  a  single  feast.  These  are 
happy  occasions  for  our  youngsters 
and  we  hope  they  may  enjoy  many 
more  this  season. 

— o — 

Mr.  R.  Eugene  Brown,  of  Raleigh, 
director  of  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties and  Public  Welfare,  called  on 
us  last  Tuesday  afternoon.  While 
here  Mr.  Brown  inspected  the  new 
Trades  Bu:'Jding  now  nearing  com- 
pletion and  expressed  his  delight 
with  same. 

— o — 

For  several  weeks  an  abundant 
supply  of  butter  beans  has  been 
provided  by  our  gardens,  but  now 
green  peas  are  beginning  to  sup- 
plant the  former  on  our  daily  menus. 
Judging  from  present  appearance  of 
this  crop,  it  is  expected  the  common 
peas  will  grace  our  festive  board  for 
seme  time.  To  our  way  of  thinking 
there  is  nothing  in  the  vegetable  line 
that  can  surpass  well-cooked  green 
peas. 

— n — 

The  Concord  All-Stars  visited  the 
Training  School  diamond  last  Satur- 
day afternoon  and  had  an  easy  time 
defeating  our  boys  by  the  score  of 
14  to  2.  Both  in  the  field  and  on  the 
bases,   the     local     lads     exhibited   the 
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poorest  brand  of  baseball  we  have 
seen  them  show  this  season.  While 
they  secured  eight  hits,  including  a 
double  and  two  triples,  off  the  All- 
Stars  hurler,  they  threw  away 
chances  for  several  more  scores  by 
some  very  poor  base-running.  It  was 
in  the  field,  however,  they  proceeded 
to  kick  away  the  old  ball  game,  mak- 
ing eleven  errors  and  allowing  a 
number  of  hits  to  fall  safely  which 
should  have  been  easy  outs.  Lisk 
and  Andrews  did  the  hurling  for  the 
locals,  the  former  allowing  nine  hbs 
and  fanning  eight,  while  in  the  three 
innings  he  worked,  Andrews  allowed 
five  singles  and  struck  out  three  bat- 
ters. Both  of  the  Training  School's 
runs  were  earned,  the  first  coming 
in  the  opening  inning  as  Cleaver  tri- 
pled to  deep  center  and  scored  on 
Fowler's  single.  Their  second  and 
final  marker  was  chalked  up  in  the 
third  on  a  double  by  Murray  and 
another  single  by  Fowler.  Melchor, 
with  a  single  and  home  run,  and 
Ballard  with  two  triples  and  a  sin- 
gle, furnished  the  heavy  artillery  for 
the  visitors. 

— o — 
We  are  always  glad  when  there 
are  five  Sundays  in  a  month,  for 
when  we  assemble  in  the  auditorium 
for  the  regular  afternoon  service  on 
this  day  we  know  that  a  real  musi- 
cal treat  is  in  store  for  us,  the  Kan- 
napolis  Y.  M.  C.  A.  male  quartet  be- 
ing regularly  scheduled  to  appear 
here  on  this  occasion.  Last  Sunday 
being  the  fifth  Sunday  of  the  month, 
we  again  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
listening    to     this     excellent     musical 


organization  from  the  Towel  City. 
After  the  Scripture  and  Lord's  Pray- 
er led  by  Dermont  Burkhead,  Super- 
intendent Boger  presented  Mr.  E.  J. 
Sharpe,  who,  acting  as  spokesman 
for  the  quartet,  requested  the  boys 
to  sing  a  hymn,  at  the  close  of  which 
he  called  on  Mr.  Dennard  to  lead  us 
in  prayer.  During  the  program  Mr. 
Sharpe  told  the  boys  some  interest- 
ing stories  in  connection  with  sever- 
al numbers  rendered  by  the  quartet. 
One  of  the  features  of  the  after- 
noon's program  was  a  reading  by 
Miss  Twomey  entitled,  "Three  In  Our 
Family,"  a  number  written  by  Seth 
Parker,  well  known  to  radio  fans  for 
his  Sunday  night  program  of  old 
Gospel  hymns.  We  have  known  for 
a  long  time  that  Miss  Twomey  was 
an  accomplished  musician,  but  now 
that  she  has  demonstrated  her  abili- 
ty as  a  reader,  we  trust  she  will 
favor  us  with  more  of  these  delight- 
ful numbers  on  future  programs. 
Other  splendid  solo  numbers  on  the 
program  were:  "Just  One  Touch," 
tenor  solo  by  Mr.  Dennard;  "Lead 
Me  Gently  Home,"  by  Mr.  Williams, 
tenor;  and  one  that  has  become  a 
favorite  with  the  boys,  "Jubilee," 
bass  solo  by  Mr.  Hutton.  We  are 
very  grateful  to  this  musical  group 
for  a  most  delightful  and  entertain- 
ing program,  and  only  regret  there 
are  not  five  Sundays  in  each  month. 
The  members  of  the  quartet  are  as 
follows:  O.  E.  Williams,  first  tenor; 
Frank  Dennard,  second  tenor;  E.  J. 
Sharpe,  baritone;  and  Sandy  Hutton, 
bass,  with  Miss  Jessie  Twomey  at 
the  piano. 


There  is  no  merit  where  there  is  no  trial. — Exchange. 
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CAN  HE  CARE? 


%  Among  so  many,  can  He  care?  % 

%  Can  special  love  be  everywhere?  * 

*  A  myriad  homes — a  myriad  ways —  f 

*  And  God's  eye  over  every  place?  % 
%  I  asked :  my  soul  methought  of  this :  |* 

*  In  just  that  very  place  of  His  * 

*  Where  He  hath  put  and  keepeth  you,  * 
%  God  hath  no  other  thing  to  do !  % 
|                                                  A.  D.  T.  Whitney.     | 
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STEWARDSHIP 

If  I  have  strength,  I  owe  the  service  of  the  strong; 
If  melody  I  have,  I  owe  the  world  a  song. 
If  I  can  stand  when  all  around  my  post  are  falling; 
If  I  can  run  with  speed  when  needy  hearts  are  calling, 
And  if  my  torch  can  light  the  dark  of  any  night, 
Then,  I  must  pay  the  debt  I  owe  with  living  light. 

If  Heaven's  grace  has  dowered  me  with  some  rare  gtft; 

If  I  can  lift  some  load  no  other's  strength  can  lift; 

If  I  can  heal  some  wound  no  other  hand  can  heal; 

If  some  great  truth  the  speaking  skies  to  me  reveal, 

Then  I  must  go,  a  broken  and  wounded  thing, 

If  to  a  wounded  world  my  gifts  no  healing  bring. 

For  my  gift  God  gives  to  me  I  cannot  pay; 
Gifts  are  'most  mine  when  I  most  give  them  all  away. 
God's  gifts  are  like  his  flowers  which  show  their  right  to  stay 
By  giving  all  their  bloom  and  fragrance  free  away. 
Riches  are  not  in  gold  or  land,  estates  or  marts; 
The  only  wealth  -worth  having  is  found  in  human  hearts. 

— Author  Unknown. 


WE  TOO,  HAVE  BOYS 


We  read  with  interest  an  editorial  in  Salisbury  Post  captioned 
"About  Our  Boys."  This  appreciative  article  of  the  efforts  and 
development  of  a  boy  who  has  seen  service  in  Editor  Hurley's  pub- 
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lishing  house  is  just  another  reflection  of  the  generous  spirit  of  the 
editor  of  the  Post. 

It  takes  a  real  man  to  show  an  interest  in  a  boy,,  it  matters  not 
whether  the  boy  comes  from  the  elite  or  other  class.  President 
Garfield  said  once,  "I  am  always  considerate  of  a  boy  for  I  never 
know  just  the  kind  of  boy,  or  the  mettle  of  a  lad  clothed  in  patched 
garments," — or  words  to  that  effect. 

Benjamin  Franklin  said  the  printing  office  is  the  poor  man's  col- 
lege. So  we  are  abiding  our  time  for  adequate  equipment  to  be  do- 
nated by  some  generous  spirit,  for  the  print  shop  in  our  new  Trades 
Building.  "Hard  times"  did  I  hear  some  one  say?  Yes,  we  are 
living  in  the  midst  of  want  surrounded  by  plenty.  This  is  a  prob- 
lem to  solve.  Better  times  are  fast  coming,  we  feel  it,  therefore, 
know  it. 

Read  what  Editor  Hurley  says  about  his  boys: 

In  the  course  of  time  a  great  many  boys  come  to  the  newspaper  for 
employment.  Some  of  them  remain  only  over  night,  as  it  were,  while 
others  stay  for  longer  engagement.  Of  the  latter  there  are  those  who 
are  w:Vth  the  paper  in  one  way  and  another  until  they  become  a  fixture. 
In  this  way  the  association  becomes  more  than  pleasing,  it  becomes  more 
intimate  and  assumes  the  relationship  of  the  family.  There  are  with 
The  Post  today  young  men  who  came  to  us  in  the  first  days  of  their  em- 
ployment while  many  others  have  gone  into  other  places  permanently. 

The  Post  is  proud  of  its  boys,  these  lads  who  came  to  earn  their  first 
dimes,  and  dollars,  and  remained  until  becoming  more  permanently  locat- 
ed some  where  else.  Through  high  school  and  through  college  these  lads 
remain  of  the  Post  family  and  we  are  always  glad  to  have  them  and  are 
always  proud  of  their  successes. 

One  of  our  boys  who  has  graduated,  so  to  speak,  with  The  Post,  and  is 
leaving  for  an  engagement  elsewhere  is  Dwight  Fink,  who  is  noAV  with 
the  Crossnore  school  faculty.  Young  Fink  graduated  at  Catawba  last 
June  and  is  doing  his  first  serious  job  as  teaching,  and  we  feel  sure  that 
it  is  but  the  beginning  of  a  long  and  successful  career.  Dwight  was  one 
of  our  boys  for  a  half  dozen  years  and  left  us  only  to  take  up  definite 
and  permanent  work  in  the  school  room. 

Some  day  we  would  like  to  write  of  this  army  of  young  boys  who 
over  a  period  of  thirty  years  spent  some  time  of  service  on  the  news- 
paper, using  the  earnings  to  further  their  life  plans  and  to  prepare  for 
definite  work.  Most  of  these  pass  out  of  the  life  of  the  paper,  a  few 
never  get  the  printers'  ink  off  and  spend  a  life  under  the  friendly  roof 
of  some  paper,  while  there  are  always  found  a  large  group  of  success- 
ful men  in  other  fields  who  look  back  with  real  pleasure  to  the  experi- 
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ence  they  had  in  seme  way  with  the  local  newspaper.  Every  now  and 
then  some  one  of  these  lads  drift  in  to  say  howdy,  and  to  speak  of  their 
short  stay  with  The  Post,  maybe  delivering  a  route,  but  now  out  of  the 
picture  altogether. 

The  Post  is  proud  of  its  boys  today  and  of  that  group  which  has  pass- 
ed on,  scattered  over  the  states  and  into  foreign  lands.  We  are  always 
glad  when  we  are  able  to  know  that  we  have  been  able  to  help  so  many 
of  these  to  get  a  start  and  to  go  on  so  splendidly. 

COURAGEOUS 

Our  own,  Governor  0.  Max  Gardner  is  pretty  generally  conced- 
ed to  be  a  fine  leader.  This,  we  believe,  because  in  every  in- 
stance familiar  to  the  writer,  he  has  met  every  proposition 
that  needed  adjustment  with  a  calmness  that  gave  assurance  of 
justice.  He  has  his  co-workers,  the  heads  of  the  different  de- 
partments, and  in  these  he  imposes  confidence,  in  this  way  real- 
izing the  best  co-operative  spirit.  He  gives  every  one,  high  or 
low,  most  respectful  hearing  and  then  directs  them  to  the  depart- 
ment in  charge  of  the  work  in  question.  No  question  is  too 
small  for  his  attention,  neither  is  there  one  big  enough  to  intimi- 
date him.  He  neither  looks(  down  upon  the  lowly,  nor  looks  up  to 
the  high  and  mighty  for  any  reason  other  than  to  mete  out  jus- 
tice. 

Me  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions,,  and  with  an  understand- 
ing heart  meets  all  business  propositions,  similar  to  the  upheaval 
between  operatives  and  mill  owners  in  High  Point,  with  a  hope  of 
adjusting  matters  amiably.  This  is  an  art  that  few  possess.  He 
is  free  of  all  vain  glory,  very  democratic  in  spirit  and  deserves 
the  followng  taken  from  the  Reidsville  Review: 

The  governor  had  familiarized  himself  with  every  detail  of  the  cot- 
t~n  industry  and  while  the  disturbances  had  been  going  on  at  High 
Point,  he  took  time  off  from  his  official  duties  to  study  the  daily  de- 
veloping situations,  and  when  it  became  a  condition  of  deadlock  between 
owners  and  workers,  with  the  latter  staging  demonstration  drives  about 
town.  Governor  Gardner  concluded  it  was  time  for  him  to  act.  He  there- 
fore jumped  into  an  automobile,  with  no  proclamation  of  purpose,  and 
first  thing  High  Point  knew  the  governor  was  in  the  midst  of  the  strife. 
He   lost  no  time  in   calling  a   delegation  of  mill  men   and   strikers   into 
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conference  and.  in  but  little  longer  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it,  he  had 
brought  them  together.  First  thing  was  submission  of  a  proposition  to 
the  mill  owners  to  restore  the  wage  scale  that  prevailed  prior  to  the  cut 
that  was  made  July  11  and  which  precipitated  the  trouble.  Mill  men  and 
workers  came  into  agreement  on  that  proposition,  and  the  strife  was  de- 
clared off,  with  all  hands  going  back  to  work  this  morning,  the  agree- 
ment being  duly  signed  by  both  groups  and  the  whole  ending  in  a  hand- 
shake all  around. 

All  the  time  the  situation  there  had  demanded  just  the  sort  of  intel- 
ligent leadershoip  that  was  advanced  by  Governor  Gardner,  whose  sane 
and  sensible  action  saved  the  state  from  a  general  disruption  of  the  tex- 
tile industry.  By  reason  of  his  intervention  in  the  High  Point  situ- 
ation, Governor  Gardner  has  strengthened  himself  in  the  opinion  of 
the  people.  It  was  one  action  that  will  meet  with  the  applause  of  the 
whole  state. 

JUST  A  FEW  KNOW 

It  is  seldom  the  kind,  thoughtful,  charitable  acts  of  the  human 
family  get  first  place  on  the  front  pages  of  our  newspapers,  but 
instead  the  misdemeanors,  or  crimes  are  heralded  in  bold  head 
lines  on  first  page  of  the  press.  A  lot  of  good  could  be  done  if 
the  order  of  things  could  be  reversed,  give  the  ennoblnig  acts  of 
the  millions  of  people  first  place,  and  stick  the  "low-down"  gossip 
in  fine  print  in  some  obscure  corner  hard  to  find.  The  press 
could  do  much  towards  moulding  public  sentiment.  There  is  not 
a  doubt  that  by  giving  publicity  to  humanitarian  acts  an  incen- 
tive for  bettter  works  would  be  inspired  in  many  others  who  have 
never  realized  their  power  for  good. 

Right  in  Concord,  within  a  stones  throw  of  the  business  block, 
and  in  a  riding  or  walking  distance  of  our  residential  section, 
there  is  a  drinking  fountain  where  "free  ice-water"  is  dispensed 
for  those  who  are  unable  to  enjoy  in  their  own  homes  this  cooling 
drinks  on  a  hot  day.  The  drinking  fountain  is  operated  for  the 
general  public  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Pounds,  one  of  Concord's  most  pro- 
gressive and  generous  citizens.  The  ice  is  given  by  the  A.  and  M. 
Ice  Company.     How  many  know  of  this? 

Few  of  us  can  realize  the  number  of  people  who  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  this  "free  ice-water"  unless  it  were  possible  to  see  all 
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classes  of  people  go  to  and  from  this  spot  on  a  very  hot  day. 

Really  we  have  marveled  at  the  number  of  people,  white  and 
black,  children,  men  and  women,  who  go  to  this  free-ice-water" 
stand,  corner  of  Babrick  and  Corbin  streets,,  for  a  refreshing 
drink  during  this  wave  of  intense  heat. 

This  piece  of  work  is  far  reaching.  It  helps  those  who  are  not 
able  to  help,  themselves.  Perhaps  it  gives  a  fellow  a  hope,  feel- 
ing that  some  one  really  and  truly  cares  for  him.  While  looking 
upon  this  work  of  considerate  mercy,  and  watching  two  little  white 
girls  drink,  we  thought — 't'his  shows  up  the  inner  spirit  of  man- 
kind, it  speaks  louder  than  words." 

We  left  feeling  that  there  is  a  place  for  "good  to  bloom  in  ev- 
ery heart  of  man   or  woman,"  even  in   the  hearts  of  those    who 
doubt.     If  good  were  applauded,  there    would  be  a    greater    evi- 
dence of    the    'milk-of-human    kindness'    shown    throughout    the 
country.     People  just  like  to  do  nice  things. 

FIRST  VISIT  OF  MR.  HENRY  BURKE 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Burke,  Raleigh,  made  a  delightful  but 
quick  "howdy-do"  and  "good-bye"  visit  to  the  Jackson  Training 
School  last  week.  The  only  comment  heard  about  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Burke's  visit  was — "too  short."  There  were  only  a  few  of  the  of- 
ficials and  boys  who  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  Burke,  as- 
sistant director  of  Budget  Commission,  who  has  the  tremendous 
responsibility  of  wisely  and  justly  placing  the  state's  money 
with  a  hope  of  bringing  about  the  best  results. 

Come  again,  Mr.  Burke,  bring  your  wife,  and  next  time  linger 
long  enough  to  see  the  activities  of  the  school  as  well  as  the  home 
life  of  the  boy.    You  are  always  welcome. 

MR.  R.  EUGENE  BROWN  VISITED  THE  SCHOOL 

We  learned  from  the  "institution  notes"  that  Mr.  R.  Eugene 
Brown,  Raleigh,  director  of  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Public 
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Welfare  visited  the  school  about  the  first  of  last  week. 

The  local  item  stated  he  inspected  the  new  "Trades  Building" 
and  expressed  himself  pleased  with  the  same. 

The  Trades  Building  as  far  as  the  structure  is  concerned  will 
bear  inspection,  but  the  thing  we  are  most  interested  in  now  is 
an  equipment  for  the  building  and  the  use  made  by  the  boys  of 
the  different  trades  taught.  We  hope,  yes  we  pray,  this  new  Trades 
Building  will  be  scrutinized  by  many  philanthropists  in  the  state 
and  that  some,  fine  generous  spirit  will  see  the  needs  of  the  oc- 
casion and  contribute  towards  an  equipment.  Then  Mr.  Brown 
we  will  insist  that  you  come  and  pass  upon  the  developments 
of  the  boys. 

There  are  some  who  do  not  approve  of  Henry  Ford,  but  there 
are  people  who  never  approve  of  anyone.  Whether  we  approve  of 
all  of  Ford's  business  dealings  or  not,  he  has  in  the  eyes  of  the 
masses  made  a  success,  if  success  is  measured  by  the  amount  of 
money  accumulated. 

However,  Ford  used  good  philosophy  when  he  said,  "Don't  al- 
low yourself  ever  to  be  bored." 

Madam  Curie,  one  of  the  most  renowned  international  charac- 
ters, co-discoverer  of  radium  in  1898  with  her  husband,  and 
founder  of  the  Institute  de  Radium,  has  announced  the  establish- 
ment of  a  similar  institute  in  her  native  Poland  at  Varsovie. 
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HIGHWAY  CLEAN-UP  DAY 

(Asheville  Citizen) 


"Clean-up  Days"  for  cities  and 
towns  have  been  with  us  for  a  few 
decades — so  long  that  their  announce- 
ment ceases  to  be  live  news.  But,  to 
designate  a  day  for  a  State-wide 
clean-up  of  roadsides — this  is  some- 
thing really  brand  new,  as  news. 

The  State  Highway  Commission 
has  set  aside  tomorrow — Monday — 
as  North  Carolina's  first  "Highway 
Clean-up  Day."  According  to  an 
announcement  recently  carried  in  the 
Asheville  Times,  "Workers  of  the 
State  Highway  Commission  will,  to- 
morrow, throughout  the  State,  remove 
all  advertising  and  other  objects  from 
the  Highway  right-of-way,  and  will 
tear  down  as  many  other  signs  be- 
yond the  right-of-way  as  they  can 
get  the  permission  of  the  property 
owners  to  remove." 

Surely  this  is  a  most  important 
crusade.  Doubtless  a  record  will 
be  kept  of  the  number  and  variety  of 
signs  thus  removed.  Recently,  dur- 
ing a  single  day,  seventy-eight  signs 
were  torn  down  in  Rutherford  Coun- 
ty, adjoining  five  and  one-half  miles 
of  Highway  No.  20,  nearly  fifteen 
signs  to  the  mile.  Not  a  single  sign 
had  been  authorized!  It  is  fair  to 
assume,  therefore,  that  there  exist 
on  our  10,000  miles  of  major  State 
Highway  something  like  150,000 
signs ! 

Probably  not  five  per  cent  of  these 
signs  are  in  any  real  sense  author- 
ized. Sign  removal  crusades  have 
clearly  demonstrated  that  farmers 
and  abutting  property  owners  gen- 
erally, hold  no  special  brief  for  the 
rcadsfde  sign.   In  many  instances  they 


are  opposed  to  them.  Except  for  the 
large  size  billboards,  they  get  nothing 
out  of  it,  and  the  damage  to  proper- 
ty values  is  vastly  in  excess  of  any 
paltry  benefits  received. 

The  majority  of  signs  are  put  up 
without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of 
property  owners,  and,  when  consent 
is  given,  it  is  because  the  farmer 
does  not  wish  to  offend — or  that, 
simply,  "it  doesn't  much  matter." 
But  he,  like  everyone  else,  is  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  it  does  matter  a 
great  deal. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  reading 
of  roadside  signs  is  a  frequent  cause 
of  loss  of  control  of  car,  due  to  di- 
verting the  attention  of  the  driver. 
If  this  were  not  so,  why  is  it  that  a 
rapidly  increasing  number  of  States 
are  forbidding  the  erection  of  signs 
at  or  near  curves,  road  intersections, 
railroad  crossings,  etc?  Why  have 
the  national  highway  engineers  gone 
on  record  unanimously,  as  being  op- 
posed to  all  rural  commercial  signs 
adjoining  highways?  Public  safety 
and  good  order  are  the  answers. 

As  intimated  above,  it  has  been 
amply  demonstrated  that  the  sales 
value  of  farms,  freed  from  commer- 
cial advertising  or  abutting  high- 
ways, is  materially  advanced  over  the 
"advertised"  farm. 

Of  course  the  most  powerful  argu- 
ment is  violation  of  the  good  order  of 
our  highways.  Any  commercial  sign 
is  in  conflict  with  the  rural  landscape. 
There  is  no  denying  this  statement. 
Only  recently,  however,  with  signs 
increasing  by  tens  of  thousands,  has 
the     public     become     incensed.     The 
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movement   is   nation-wade,  to   protect  broad  and  definite  rights.     Of  these, 

the    good    appearance     of     our     rural  the   right  to   preserve    the    good   ap- 

sections.  pearance  of  our  landscapes  and  to  in- 

In   real  truthfulness  has  anyone  a  crease    the    pleasure    and    usefulness, 

right   to    render    unsightly   our   high-  as  well  as  the  safety,  of  our   roads, 

ways?     Who  pays  for  them — the  ad-  would   appear  to  be  fundamental, 

vertisers?      Not     at     all — the     public  Let's   put   an   end  to  the   billboard 

has  been  footing  the  bill,  is  now  and  rash.     More  power  to  the  State  High- 

for   all  time  will   continue  to   do   so.  way   Commission   in   its   first   "High- 

The  public  contends  that  it  has  very  way  Clean-up  Day." 


DON'T  BE  A  DRIFTER 

Don't  be  a  drifter!     Breast  the  stream 

And  struggle  for  a  worthy  dream. 

Be  one  of  those  with  standards^  high 

Who  dare  to  do  and  dare  to  try. 

Too  many  merely  drift  along, 

Helpless  when  danger's  wind  grows  strong; 

Tossed  by  the  currents  here  and  there; 

Held  in  the  eddies  of  despair; 

Bruised  by  the  rocks  they  might  evade 

Were  they  not  all  too  lightly  swayed. 

Don't  be  a  drifter!    Shape  a  plan 

And  have  some  purpose  as  a  man. 

Be  not  content,  as  many  are, 

To  go  without  a  guiding  star, 

Swayed  by  the  faithless  whims  of  chance, 

Fate's  puppets,  at  her  nod  to  dance, 

But  in  the  distance  set  your  goal 

And  fight  for  it  with  all  your  soul. 

Keep  some  objective  worth  your  while 

Though  fortune  frown  on  you  or  smile. 

Don't  be  a  drifter !    Join  the  few 
Who  seek  life's  real  tasks  to  do. 
Strike  out  where  deeper  water  flows, 
And  breast  the  stream  with  manly  blows. 
The  shallows  and  the  coves  beware, 
Too  many  barques  are  broken  there. 
The  rocks  and  tangled  branches  lie 
To  catch  the  driftwood  floating  by, 
But  he  who  fights  against  the  stream 
Some  day  shall  reach  his  port  of  Dream. 

Edgar  A.  Guest. 
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MILLIONS  OWE  HEALTH  TO 
STETHOSCOPE 

(The  Sanatorium  Sun) 


Rene  Theodore  Laennec,  discoverer 
of  the  stethoscope  and  one  of  the 
foremost  physicians  of  all  time,  not- 
withstanding his  years  of  weakness 
and  physical  suffering  as  a  member 
of  the  clan  of  the  tuberculous,  died 
almost  exactly  106  years  ago,  or  on 
August  13,  1826.  Few  men  and  wom- 
en whose  achievements  are  recorded 
in  the  memory  of  a  grateful  public 
have  contributed  more  mightily  to 
the  conquest  of  a  great  enemy  of  the 
human  race  than  did  this  person 
whose  simple  invention  has  enabled 
tuberculosis  experts  to  learn  the  true 
condition  of  patients'  lungs  and  not 
have  to  depend,  as  it  was  necessary 
to  do  before,  upon  the  unreliable  evi- 
dence of  symptoms  and  the  patients' 
general  feelings.  It  is  estimated  that 
literally  millions  of  lives  have  been 
saved  by  being  able  to  obtain  this  ex- 
act knowledge  as  a  result  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  stethoscope. 

Eorn  at  Quimper,  in  Bretagne,  on 
February  17,  1781,  Laennac  was 
placed  at  an  early  age  in  the  care  of 
a  grand-uncle,  at  whose  hands  he  re- 
ceived excellent  physical  care  and 
equally  helpful  mental  training.  Af- 
ter five  years  with  him,  the  future 
stethoscope  inventor  went  to  live 
with  an  uncle,  who  was  a  physician 
and  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  at  the  University  of  Nan- 
tes. Here,  notwithstanding  numer- 
ous interruptions  due  to  the  unset- 
tled conditions  growing  out  of  the 
French  Revolution,  he  made  rapid 
progress    and    won    numerous    prizes. 


At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  went  to 
Paris  and  resumed  the  study  of  La- 
tin, eventually  becoming  so  profi- 
cient that  he  was  able  to  speak  and 
white  that  language  readily.  He  had 
already  acquired  a  mastery  of  Eng- 
lish and  German  and  of  course  his 
own  language. 

Influenced  by  his  uncle,  he  became 
interested  in  the  art  of  healing  and 
entered  the  University  of  Paris, 
where  his  eager  application  to  his 
studies,  coupled  with  his  unusual  na- 
tural ability,  won  for  him  first  prize 
:ci  both  medicine  and  surgery.  Dur- 
ing his  medical  course  he  became  a 
pupil  and  admirer  of  Corvisart,  one 
of  the  pioneers  in  the  use  among 
physicians  of  the  system  of  physical 
examination  known  as  percussion, 
although  the  principle  had  been  de- 
veloped nearly  half  a  century  before 
by  Auenburgger.  Inspired  and  en- 
couraged by  Corvisart,  whom  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte  had  honored  by  se- 
lecting him  as  his  personal  physician, 
Laennec  received  excellent  training, 
not  only  in  the  practice  of  medicine, 
but  also  in  methods  of  scientific  in- 
vestigation. For  some  years,  follow- 
ing his  graduation  he  spent  much 
time  in  the  observation  and  care  of 
hospital  cases  and  in  the  post-mor- 
tem study  of  the  bodies  of  patients 
who  had  died.  Deeply  interested  in 
the  structure  of  the  human  body,  he 
became  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Anatomical  Society  of  France.  As 
early  as  1804  he  had  made  a  number 
of  notable  contributions  to  the  medi- 
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cal  literature  of  his  time  and  in  that 
year  wrote  two  papers  on  the  life 
and  work  of  Hippocrates,  known  as 
the  Father  of  Medicine.  By  this  time 
he  had  not  centered  his  interest  up- 
on the  study  of  tuberculosis,  but  was 
conducting  investigations  and  pre- 
paring papers  on  many  other  forms 
of  illness,  including  liver  ailments, 
alcoholic  cirrhosis  and  peritonitis. 

Soon  after  his  appointment  as 
physician  at  the  Necker  Hospital, 
where  his  fame  as  a  doctor  and  medi- 
cal lecturer  mounted  to  great  heights, 
Lsennec  announced  discovery  of  the 
stethoscope  and  thus  opened  a  new 
and  brighter  chapter  in  the  history 
of  man's  conquest  of  disease. 

His  own  description  of  the  new 
device  was  as  follows: 

"In  1816  I  was  consulted  by  a 
young  person  who  was  laboring  un- 
der the  general  symptoms  of  a  dis- 
eased heart.  In  her  case  percussion 
and  the  application  of  the  hand 
(which  modern  doctors  call  palpita- 
tion) were  of  little  service,  because 
of  considerable  degree  of  stoutness. 
The  other  method,  that  namely  of 
listening  to  sounds  within  the  chest 
by  the  direct  application  of  the  ear 
to  the  chest  wall,  being  rende'red  in- 
admissible by  the  age  and  sex  of  the 
patient,  I  happened  to  recollect  a 
simple  and  well-known  fact  in  acous- 
tics and  fancied  it  might  be  turned 
to  some  use  on  the  present  occasion. 
The  fact  I  allude  to  is  the  great  dis- 
tinctness with  which  we  hear  the 
scratch  of  a  pin  at  one  end  of  a  piece 
of  wood  on  applying  our  ear  to  the 
other. 

"Immediately  on  the  occurence  of 
this  idea  I  rolled  a  quire  of  paper 
into  a  kind  of  cylinder  and  applied 
one  end  of    it    to    the    region  of  the 


heart  and  the  other  to  my  ear.  I 
was  net  a  little  surprised  and  pleas- 
ed to  find  that  I  could  thereby  per- 
ceive the  action  of  the  heart  in  a 
manner  much  more  clear  and  dis- 
tinct than  I  had  ever  been  able  to 
do  by  the  immediate  application  of 
the  ear. 

"From  this  moment  I  imagined 
that  the  circumstances  might  fur- 
nish means  for  enabling  us  to  ascer- 
tain the  character  not  only  of  the 
action  of  the  heart,  but  of  every 
species  of  sound  produced  by  the  mo- 
tion of  all  the  thoracic  viscera,  and 
consequently  for  all  the  exploration 
of  the  respiration,  the  voice,  the 
rales,  and  perhaps  even  the  fluctua- 
tion of  fluid  effused  in  the  pleura  or 
pericardium.  With  this  conviction  I 
forthwith  commenced  at  Necker  Hos- 
pital a  series  of  observations  from 
which  I  have  been  able  to  deduce  a 
set  of  new  signs  of  the  diseases  of 
the  chest.  These  are  for  the  most 
part  certain,  simple,  and  prominent, 
and  calculated,  perhaps,  to  render 
the  diagnosis  of  the  diseases  of  the 
lungs,  heart,  and  pleura  as  decided 
and  circumstantial  as  the  indications 
furnished  to  the  surgeons  by  the 
finger  or  sound  in  the  complaints 
wherein  these   are  of  use." 

Although  the  simple  instrument 
which  Lsennec  devised  has  been  im- 
proved upon  during  the  years  that 
have  intervened  since  his  epochal  ex- 
periment upon  that  particular  wom- 
an patient,  the  principle  employed 
today  is  the  same  that  he  called  into 
use  at  that  time.  Prior  to  this  ex- 
periment practically  all  abnormal 
conditions  of  the  lungs  grouped  to- 
gether under  the  generic  term  "lung 
fever."  The  stethoscope  made  it  pos- 
sible,   however,     to     differentiate   the 
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various  lung  conditions,  separating 
them  into  the  classifications  known 
to  modern  medicine,  such  as  pleurisy, 
pneumonia,  bronchitis,  and  various 
forms  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

In  1819  Lsennec  published  a  book 
based  on  his  study  of  the  human 
chest  through  the  stethoscope.  The 
first  edition  was  entirely  exhausted 
by  1823,  and  insistent  calls  were  be- 
ing heard  for  a  second  edition,  which 
appeared  shoi'tly  thereafter,  incorpo- 
rating so  much  knowledge,  gained 
since  the  first  edition  had  appeared, 
that  it  was  in  effect  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent book  on  the  same  subject.  This 
later  volume  covered  the  subject  so 
thoroughly  and  is  still  so  "modern" 
that  present-day  physicians  and  tu- 
berculosis experts  frequently  refer  to 
it  when  in  need  of  information  on  tu- 
berculosis diagnosis. 

It  is  evident  that  Laennec  realized 
the  revolutionary  changes  which  his 
discovery  would  make  in  the  treat- 
ment of  diseases  of  the  chest,  as  he 
wrote  in  the  preface  of  this  second 
book:  "I  may  say  that  no  one  who 
has  made  himself  expert  with  this 
method  (that  is,  the  use  of  the  stetho- 
scope) will  after  this  have  occasion 
to  say,  with  Baglivi,  "Oh!  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  diagnose  disease  of  the 
lungs.'  "  The  man's  nature  is  reveal- 
ed by  the  following  sentence,  also 
quoted  from  this  preface:  "I  shall 
consider  it  ample,  yea,  more  than 
sufficient  reward  for  my  labor,  if  it 
should  prove  the  means  by  which  a 
single  human  being-  is  snatched  from 


untimely   death." 

Lasnnec  was  in  poor  health  almost 
all  of  his  life.  While  professor  of 
medicine  at  the  College  of  France 
and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  he  developed  unmistak- 
able symptoms  of  tuberculosis.  The 
second  of  his  notable  books  on  this 
disease  was  written  for  the  most  part 
while  he  was  himself  staging  a  last- 
ditch  fight  against  it,  and  he  finish- 
ed the  volume  just  a  short  time  be- 
fore his  death. 

"Through  his  discoveries  and  his 
interpretation  of  his  findings,  he 
made  the  detection  of  early  tubercu- 
losis possible,"  wrote  J.  Arthur 
Myers,  in  the  chapter  of  Lsennec 
which  he  included  in  his  inspiring 
volume,  "Fighters  of  Fate."  "In  our 
own  day,  no  factor  is  more  effective 
in  reducing  death-rate  than  this  ear- 
ly diagnosis  of  the  disease.  Not  on- 
ly does  its  early  recognition  tend  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  tuberculosis 
from  one  individual  to  another,  but 
it  also  brings  the  patient  under 
treatment  at  a  time  when  excellent 
results  are  obtainable.  Although 
Ltennec  died  too  soon,  he  had  won 
his  goal,  and,  as  the  battle  with  tu- 
berculosis continues,  he  must  be  rec- 
koned among  the  greatest  fighters  of 
the  disease  who  have  ever  lived. 
When  the  fight  shall  be  over  and  man 
has  been  freed  at  last  from  sorrow, 
suffering  and  jieath  from  tuberculo- 
sis, Lamnec's  name  will  ring  on  down 
the  ages  as  that  of  one  of  the  great 
emanicipators  of  men." 


One  hyprocrite  can  do  more  damage  to  the  mind  of  a  youth 
than  a  dozen  preachers  can  repair. — Selected. 
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BETTER  AMERICAN  HOMES 

(Asheville  Citizen) 


Housing  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  properly  constructed  homes 
is  a  big  part  of  the  job  ahead  for 
American  business."  These  are  the 
words  of  George  D.  Robertson  of 
California,  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Real  Estate  Boards.  Mr. 
Robertson  goes  on  to  say  ''two-thirds 
of  the  people  are  living  in  homes 
that  are  unsanitary  or  in  other  re- 
spects undesirable,  and  that  are  not 
fitted  with  many  of  the  improve- 
ments and  conveniences  which  mod- 
ern living  demands.  One-half  of  the 
homes  of  the  country  are  without 
bathrooms;  40  per  cent  have  no  elec- 
tric connections,  and  an  even  higher 
percentage  are  without  gas." 

Again  Mr.  Robertson  tells  us  that, 
"in  the  acquiring  of  homes  two  prob- 
lems must  be  solved,  cheaper  con- 
struction and  cheaper  financing.  So 
far  as  construction  is  concerned,  in 
the  quarter  century  more  engineer- 
ing thought  has  been  given  to  the 
things  on  an  automobile  door  than  to 
the  whole  problem  of  home  construc- 
tion and  design.  Some  one  must 
come  forward  with  a  plan  of  con- 
struction that  is  cheaper  than  exist- 
ing methods  and  some  one  must  de- 
vise a  material,  or  a  combination  of 
materials,  that  are  cheaper  than 
those  commonly  in  use,  but  just  as 
durable." 

So  in  the  restless  quest  for  pro- 
gress methods  must  be  devised  by 
which  the  American  people  may  build 
more  cheaply  and  also  live  more  com- 
fortably. The  suburbs  and  newer 
residential    districts   of   cities   of   this 


country  already  show  how  much  has 
been  done  in  this  direction.  Nor  are 
the  achievements  in  rural  districts  of 
the  nation  to  be  lightly  passed  by. 
We  have  newer  and  better  types  of 
homes,  as  well  as  of  apartment 
houses.  Our  schools  and  public 
buildings  are  marvels  of  efficiency 
and  completeness.  Progress  has  been 
made  such  as  was  undreamed  of  a 
generation  ago.  The  details  of  home 
equipment  are  remarkable  in  many 
ways.  Yet  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple continue  to  live  and  to  work  in 
old-fashioned  buildings  that  lack 
many  of  the  conveniences  that  are  al- 
ready in  use.  And  the  materials  and 
methods  of  construction  are  being 
ever  brought  down  in  price,  so  that 
the  nation  may  live  more  cheaply  as 
well  as  more  comfortably.  Doubtless 
the  process  of  tearing  down  will  go 
on  hand  in  hand  with  that  of  up- 
building. 

Yet  in  all  this  amazing  energy 
and  work  for  improvement,  it  is  to  be 
hoped;  that  certain  fundamental  prin- 
ciples will  not  be  lost  sight  of.  There 
are  types  of  houses  in  America  that 
will  ever  attract  admiration.  Colo- 
onial  and  Federal  designs  of  build- 
ings are  handsome  and  impressive. 
Pitllard  entrances,  the  New  England 
and  Southern  plantation  types  of  ar- 
chitecture, should  never  be  lost  sight 
of.  Homes  of  beauty  for  the  poor 
as  well  as  the  rich  can  be  erected. 
Apartment  homes  can  be  build  ac- 
cording to  attractive  and  elegant  de- 
signs. And  public  buildings  that 
combine  dignity  and  elegance  with 
efficiency  are  often  constructed. 
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There  have  been  periods  when  made  in  all  that  makes  for  cheapness 
American  architecture  has  been  ugly  and  comfort.  But  the  aesthetic  should 
and  unsightly,  as  well  as  others  never  be  lost  sight  of.  The  nation 
when  it  was  all  that  could  be  desir-  will  improve  as  its  architecture  im- 
ed.  The  best  designs  should  be  ad-  proves.  Handsome  homes  and  public 
hered  to  or  improved  upon,  while  buildings,  spacious  parks  and  play- 
other  good  ones  are  being  evolved.  grounds,  broad  avenues  and  thor- 
And  details  that  furnish  taste  and  oughfares,  imposing  statues  and  pub- 
elegance  in  appearance  should  be  lie  monuments — all  cultivate  the  best 
utilized  in  this  era  of  zeal  for  effi-  in  us.  Perhaps  no  city  will  be  as  un- 
ciency  and  comfort.  iformly  beautiful  as  was  ancient  At- 

Architects      of      imagination     and  hens.     And  yet  architectural  progress 

brains  have  a  wonderful  field  before  in  America  today  is  laying  the  basis 

them.      Doubtless    the   people    of   the  for   a   healthier,   happier     and    more 

country  will  benefit  by  the   progress  aesthetic  people. 


TOMORROW 

There's  a  whole  day  tomorrow 

That  hasn't  yet  been  tried, 
A  day  where  new  courage 

May  fling  old  fears  aside, 
A  new  dawn  that's  coming 

To  bring  a  nobler  noon; 
Today  may  be  troubled — 

Tomorrow's  coming  soon! 

There's  a  whole  day  tomorrow 

That  hasn't  yet  been  tried, 
With  hours  still  unwasted 

And  hopes  still  undenied; 
Free  from  fret  and  folly 

It  lies,  untouched  yet  near. 
Today's  page  is  blotted — 

Tomorrow's  still  is  clear! 

There's  a  whole  day  tomorrow 

That  hasn't  yet  been  tried, 
Earth's  day  may  be  fleeting, 

But  heaven's  hours  are  wide; 
In  glory  they  beckon 

Beyond  time's  restless  fray; 
Today  gropes  in  darkness — 

Tomorrow's  on  the  way! 

— Priscilla  Leonard. 
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THE  HOUSE  WITH  GOLDEN  WINDOWS 

(Selected) 

There     is     a     story,   nobody   knows      ery thing     about     the     place,     John?" 
how   old,   which   has   often    been  told      said  the  mother. 


to  children  who  have  a  complaining' 
temper,  thinking  that  other  children's 
homes  are  so  much  better  than  their 
own.     The  story  is  this: 

A    father   one    evening   said   to   his 


"No,"  said  John,  "I  want  to  see 
the  golden  windows  that  shine  so 
gorgeously  in  this  house  every  morn- 
ing when  I  rise  from  bed.'  ' 

"Oh,    look!      John,    there      is     the 


son,   "John,  tomorrow  you  may  have  house     with     the     golden    windows." 

the  day  off;   you    may    do    anything  Saying    this,   the    mother    pointed   to 

you  wish  to  do  and  go  anywhere  you  John's  own  home  where  the  rays  of 

desire."  the   setting   sun  were   shining  on  the 

The  next  morning  the  boy  was  up  windows, 
at  sunrise  and  going  to  his  father  he  When    John    arrived    home    his    fa- 
said,  "Dad,  I  am  going  to  spend  my  ther  said,  "Well,  son,  what  have  you 
day  up  there  on  that  hill  where  the  learned  today  that  you  did  not  know 


house  with  the  golden  windows  greet 
me  every  morning.  I  have  never 
been  up  there,  but  I  do  wish  to  see 
James'  home;  it  must  be  a  cheerful 
place  in  which  to  live." 

And  away  he  went.  Arriving, 
Jame's  mother  invited  him  to  break- 
fast, which  was  no  different  from  the 
one  he  had  just  eaten  at  home.  Af- 
ter the  meal,  the  mother  said  to 
James:  "Take  John  to  your  play- 
room and  show  him  all  your  play- 
things." But  John  was  surprised  to 
find  that  James'  playthings  were  the 
same  as  he  had  in  his  own  home. 
Dinner  time  came  and  John  expect- 
ed to  sit  down  to  all  sorts  of  deli- 
cious food,  but  only  plain  every  day 
farmer's  food  was  in  evidence — just 
like  that  served  at  bis  father's  table. 


yesterday?"  And  John  replied.  "Fa- 
ther, I  have  learned  that  the  house 
with  the  golden  windows  is  one's 
own  home." 

As  we  grow  older  we  find  notes 
recorded  in  our  Book  of  Memory 
that  have  to  do  with  our  early  life 
and  which  we  hold  most  dear.  They 
cluster  about  father,  mother,  sisters, 
brothers  and  home  life  in  general. 
Home,  the  place  where  dwelt  happi- 
ness supreme  and  love  divine,  the 
spot  about  which  sacred  and  fond 
memories  depict  scenes  dear  to  our 
hearts,  that  have  never  been  equal- 
ed elsewhere,  no  matter  what  our  ex- 
periences have  been.  Happy  is  the 
man  who  can  look  in  the  Book  of 
Memories  and  recall  a  mother  who 
loved    with    a    great    sacrificing   love, 


In   the   afternoon  James  took  John  counting  it  her  greatest  joy   to   lead 

out  to  the  barn  and  showed  him  the  her  offspring  along  the  paths  of  rec- 

cows,    pigs,    horses    and    farming    im-  titude;    of  a   father  who   joined  with 

plements,  but  there  was  nothing  new  her   :',n   the   making    of   a    home    life 

for  John  to  see.  such    that    in    after    years,    sons    and 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  daughters  looking  bacK  could  truth- 
John  and  James  returned  to  the  fully  say:  "My  sweetest  memory  is 
house.      "Has    James    shown    you    ev-  of   home   that   abounded    in    love    and 
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happiness."  That  home  may  have 
little  in  worldly  goods,  but  multi- 
tudes of  staunch  love  which  makes 
it  stand  out  as  the  nouse  with  the 
golden  windows. 

And  memory  sometimes  carries  so 
heavy  a  cross  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  for  the  bearer  to  free  him- 
self from  it.  Such  a  memory  has 
one  man  whom  I  know.  All  through 
his  boyhood  he  had  a  loving  mother's 
care.  But  not  a  word  had  ever  been 
uttered  before  him  about  his  father, 
whom  he  had  never  seen.  One  day 
while  rumaging  among  some  old 
trunks  in  the  attic,  he  came  across 
a  letter  yellowed  with  age  and  in 
the  letter  was  the  story  of  his  fa- 
ther's unfaithfulness.  "From  that 
moment  on,"  he  said,  "my  one  pur- 
pose was  to  meet  my  father  face  to 
face  and  tell  him  how  detestible  his 
conduct  was  in  deserting  my  mother 
and  for  negligence  of  family  duty." 
And  memory  also  carries  an  inspi- 
ration that  enables  a  man  to  resist 
to  the  utmost  every  temptation  to 
sell  his  life  to  sin.  I  recall  an  esti- 
mate a  son  had  for  his  father.  He 
said:  "I  remember  one  day  when 
but  a  boy,  crying  because  I  was 
hungry.  My  mother  cried  as  she 
gave  me  the  only  piece  of  bread  in 
the  house.  There  was  nothing  left 
for  her.  'My  son,'  she  said,  'do  you 
know  why  you  are  hungry,  why  I 
am  hungry?  I  will  tell  you  for  I 
want  you  to  know  what  kind  of  a 
father  you  have.  The  man  your  fa- 
ther worked  for  wanted  him  to  do 
something  that  was  not  honorable 
and  your  father  refused.  He  was 
sent  home  to  think  it  over.  After 
several  days  he  had  to  go  back  and 
once  more  they  asked  him;  he  refus- 
ed again  and  lost  his  position,  and 
that,  my   son,  is  the  reason  why  we 


are  hungry.' 

'Many  a  time  in  later  life,  I  have 
been  tempted  to  do  something  wrong 
and  the  memory  of  my  father's  re- 
sistance rose  before  me  and  I  would 
say,  'A  son  who  had  a  father  like  I 
had  can  not  become  a  party  to  a 
dishonorable  act.  I  can  not  lower 
the  standard  of  honor  as  set  by  my 
father.'  " 

Often  times  a  son  neglects  to  show 
his  appreciation  for  the  examples  of 
right  living  and  good  advice  given 
him  by  his  father.  If  in  your  Book 
of  Memories  there  is  neglect  on  your 
part  of  an  expression  of  gratitude 
to  the  maker  of  your  home  life — re- 
splendent woth  the  teachings  of  God 
— blessed  to  you  will  be  a  remem- 
brance of  such  a  home  with  its  gold- 
en windows  if  you  show  your  appre- 
ciation by  a   kindly  word  or  deed. 

It  is  sad  to  know  that  after  a  life 
of  self-sacrifice  for  the  good  of  their 
children  some  parents  go  to  their 
graves  without  ever  hearing  one 
word  of  appreciation  for  home — the 
house  with  the  golden  windows  that 
they  built  with  love. 

Sitting  at  his  desk  is  a  man  of 
middle  age.  He  has  just  finished 
writing  a  letter  to  his  father.  Let 
me  read  that  letter  to  you : 

Dear  Dad: — I  am  writing  this  let- 
ter to  you,  though  you  have  been 
dead  thirty  years.  From  your  seat 
in  the  world  beyond,  I  hope  you  can 
see  these  lines.  I  feel  that  I  must 
say  something  that  I  did  not  know 
as  a  boy  in  your  home,  and  things 
I  was  too  stupid  to  say.  It  is  only 
now,  after  passing  through  the  long 
hard  school  of  years,  only  now  when 
my  hair  is  a  bit  gray,  that  I  under- 
stand how  you  felt  towards  me  I 
must  at  times  have  been  a  bitter  trial 
to   you.     I   was   such   an   ass.     I  be- 
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lieved   in  my  own   petty  wisdom  and  you  in  the  old  home  and  tell  you  that 

I   know   now    how    ridiculous   it  was  I    appreciate   all." 

compared  with  that  clear  wisdom  of  So   I  wish    to    impress    upon  your 

yours.      How   patient   you   were    with  minds   the   folly  of  waiting  30  years 

me,  how  full  of  long  suffering  kind-  to     show     your     appreciation.     Write 

ness.     Oh,  how  I  wish  you  were  sit-  to  your  Dad  and  tell  him  you  appre- 

ting   across   the   table  from  me   even  ciate  his  kindness   and   help  now. 
for  an  hour  that  I  might  tell  you  of  Some   day  you   young  men   will   be 

my  appreciation  for  all  you  were  to  fathers;    so   live   that   your   sons   and 

me   and  did  for    me.     For    I  have  a  daughters     may     look      back     to    the 

boy   of   my   own   now     and    it    is    he  home  of  their  childhood  as  the  house 

that   makes    me   want   to   go   back   to  with  the  golden  windows. 


HOW  DID  YOU  DIE  ? 


Did  you  tackle  the  trouble  that  came  your  way 

With  a  resolute  heart,  and  cheerful? 
Or  hide  your  face  from  the  light  of  day 

With  a  craven  soul  and  fearful? 

Oh,,  a  trouble's  a  ton,  or  a  trouble's  an  ounce, 

Or  a  trouble  is  what  you  make  it, 
And  isn't  the  fact  that  you're  hurt  that  counts, 

But  only,  how  did  you  take  it? 

You  are  beaten  to  earth?    Well,  well,  what's  that? 

Come  up  with  a  smiliing  face. 
It's  nothing  against  you  to  fall  down  flat, 

But  to  lie  there,  that's  disgrace. 

The  harder  you're  thrown,  why,  the  higher  you  bounce; 

Be  proud  of  your  blackened  eye! 
It  isn't  the  fact  that  you're  liked  that  counts; 

It's  how  did  you  fight — and  why? 

And  through  you  be  done  to  the  death,  what  then? 

If  you  battled  the  best  you  could, 
If  you  played  your  part  in  the  world  of  men, 

Why,  the  critics  will  call  it  good. 

Death  comes  with  a  crawl,  or  comes  with  a  pounce, 

And  whether  its.  slow  or  spry, 
It  isn't  the  fact  that  you're  dead  that  counts, 

But  only,  how  did  you  die? 

— Edmund  Vance  Cooke. 
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ARE  YOU  IN  AN  EARTHQUAKE  BELT? 

By  Harry  K.  Hobart 


The  subject  of  earthquakes  is  one 
of  ever  present  interest  because 
there  are  nearly  always  tremors  of 
more  or  less  intensity  oecuring  at 
one  part  of  the  world  or  another. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have 
never  had  the  thrill  of  feeling  an 
earthquake  here  is  what  it  is.  An 
earthquake  is  a  sudden  push  follow- 
ed by  rapid  vibrations.  The  force  of 
the  tremor  is  in  the  first  push  and 
the  following  vibrations  usually  sub- 
side in  fot'ce  like  the  ripples  on  wa- 
ter after  a  stone  is  thrown  in.  Think 
of  an  elastic  steel  bar  bent  to  one 
side  by  a  slanting  pressure  against 
its  end,  until  the  strain  in  the  bar 
equals  the;  friction.  Then  it  will 
jump  back,  releasing  instantaneously 
the  force  that  was  exerted  to  bend 
it.  That  is  what  happens  in  earth- 
quakes. The  steel  bar  corresponds  to 
a  mountain  block  of  rock.  The  rock, 
under  pressure,  becomes  as  elastic  as 
steel.  It  is  gradually  strained  out 
of  shape.  The  strain  eventually  be- 
comes too  great  for  the  resistance. 
The  block  jumps  back  into  shape  and 
a  shock  or  quake  results  and  the  vi- 
brations follow  as  the  other  great 
masses  which  were  pressing  on  it 
again  seek  an  equilibrium. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  How 
often  does  this  happen?  About  every 
hour  somewhere  in  the  world.  About 
nine  thousand  earthquakes  are  re- 
corded every  year  on  the  instruments 
adapted  for  that  purpose.  About 
half  of  this  number  are  so  slight  as 
to  be  unnoticeable  by  a  human  be- 
ing. The  rest  would  be  felt  by  any- 
one in  the  vicinity  of  their  origin  and 
about    a    third    of    these    would    be 


strong  enough  to  kill  or  injure  us  if 
we  were  indoors  at  the  place  of  their 
occurrence.  Something  over  a  hun- 
dred would  do  real  damage  in  a 
thickly  populated  district  where  there 
would  be  many  weak  buildings.  The 
reason  why  we  only  hear  of  a  very 
small  percentage  of  all  the  quakes 
that  happen  during  a  year  is  because 
the  area  where  most  of  them  occur 
is  thinly  populated  or  not  settled  at 
all.  The  occasional  severe  shocks 
that  happen  in  densely  populated 
areas  take  an  unreasonable  toll  of 
life  and  property  because  we  build 
with  criminal  indifference  to  the 
risk,  even  when  warned  by  science 
that  the  locality  is  in  an  earthquake 
belt. 

Thirty  years  ago  very  little  was 
known  about  the  distribution  of 
earthquakes,  although  instruments 
designed  to  register  their  occurence 
had  been  invented  and  lost  during 
previous  centuries.  The  oldest  was 
invented  by  a  Chinese  scholar  about 
the  year  136  A.  D.  It  consisted  of 
eight  dragon  mouths  arranged  about 
a  metal  globe  with  a  loose  ball  in 
each  dragon  mouth.  Within  the 
glebe  was  a  pendulum  which  would 
cause  one  or  another  of  the  balls  to 
roll  out  according  to  the  direction  of 
its  swing,  which  depended  upon  the 
course  of  the  earthquake  wave.  It 
may  be  seen  that  this  instrument  was 
only  effective  when  in  close  proxi- 
mity to  the  earthquake. 

Various  other  crude  devices  were 
invented  before  the  modern  instru- 
ments, such  as  the  seismograph,  be- 
gan to  take  shape  in  the  hands  of 
English   and   German  inventors  from 
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1870  on.  These  scientific  devices  al- 
though of  several  forms,  ail  consist 
of  some  type  of  pendulum  that  con- 
trols a  recording  point.  As  long  as 
a  straight  line  is  drawn  there  are  no 
tremors,  but  as  soon  as  vibration  oc- 
curs, the  point  swings  back  and  forth 
in  such  a  way  as  to  write  what 
might  virtually  be  called  the  signa- 
ture of  the  quake.  It  consists  of  a 
sharply  zig-zagging  line  which  gives 
the  number  of  vibrations  per  second 
and  the  width  of  the  swing.  This 
shows  how  extensive  the  area  taken 
in  by  the  quake  and  also  its  direc- 
tion. 

Such  a  signature  is  unintelligible 
to  the  uninitiated,  but  the  mathe- 
matical physicist  is  able  to  distin- 
guish the  records  of  successive 
waves,  which,  traveling  at  different 
speeds,  have  become  separated  in 
their  journey  through  the  earth. 
From  this  they  are  able  to  tell  how 
far  the  waves  have  traveled  from 
their  source  and  thus  tell  the  loca- 
tion of  each  earthquake.  In  this  way 
the  seismogram  shows  the  location  of 
hundreds  of  earth  tremors  which 
would  otherwise  be  entirely  unknown. 

By  co-operaticn  and  patient  obser- 
vation and  calculation  sesmologists, 
as  this  particular  branch  of  scienti- 
fic observers  is  called,  have  surveyed 
the  earth  and  have  determined  the 
positions  of  the  active  earthquake 
zones.  They  have  noted  the  places 
at  whoch  shocks  occur  oftenest  and 
with  greatest  violence.  These  re- 
sults, when  placed  upon  a  map  of  the 
world,  give  us  a  picture  of  the  acti- 
vity of  the  forces  in  the  laboratory 
of  the  world,  and  it  should  be  re- 
membered in  looking  at  the  map  that 
it  represents  data  received  from 
every  active  part,  not  only  from  the 
continents     but     from     beneatn     the 


ocean  floor.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
man  should  be  en  the  spot  where 
the  quakes  occur,  on  the  contrary  he 
learns  more  surely  where  a  shock 
has  struck  from  the  messengers  it 
sends  through  the  depths. 

The  world  survey  for  earthquakes 
has  shown  that  they  are  distributed 
in  zones  which  correspond  with  the 
deeper  parts  of  the  oceans,  or  which 
cross  the  continents  where  deep  seas 
once  divided  the  lands.  One  great 
belt  of  oceanic  deeps  borders  the  two 
American  continents  and  extends 
over  to  the  Asian  coast  and  down  in- 
to the  Indian  archipelago  and  ends 
among  the  islands  west  of  New  Zea- 
land. It  thus  almost  jompletely  sur- 
rounds the  Pacific,  the  vast  ocean 
which  covers  half  the  globe. 

Earthquakes  originate  in  these 
deeps  with  greater  frequency  in 
some  than  in  others  and  with  very 
unequal  intensity,  but  quite  clearly 
with  some  connection  with  the  area 
of  subsidence.  The  lands  adjacent 
to  the  deeps  carry  mountain  chains, 
some  of  them,  like  the  Andes,  among 
the  highest  mountains  in  the  world, 
and  these  mountains  are  being  push- 
ed up  as  the  deeps  deepen.  The  com- 
mon notion  that  earthquakes  are  due 
to  sinking  of  land  is  in  direct  con- 
tradiction with  the  known  facts. 
Earthquakes,  the  data  shows,  are 
most  frequent  whe're  land  or  moun- 
tains are  being  pushed  up.  Thus,  a 
belt  extends  through  India  to  the 
base  of  the  Himalaya  mountains 
which  are  still  rising.  Another  ex- 
tends through  the  Alps  and  along 
southern  Europe  through  Italy  and 
Spain.  Thence  it  goes  southward 
along  the  African  coast  and  crosses 
the  southern  Atlantic  below  the  Car- 
ibbean sea.  But  the  northern  Atlan- 
tic is  crossed  by  no  great  deeps  and 
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England  and  eastern  United  States 
are  not  in  any  active  belt  o:^  earth- 
quakes. The  land  in  both  these  re- 
gions seems  to  be  steadily  sinking 
and  the  tremors  recorded  are  very 
slight  and  infrequent,  about  one  a 
year.  Western  United  States,  how- 
ever, does  come  within  an  earthquake 
zone. 

The  day  may  not  be  far  away 
when  eastern  America  will  also  be- 
come seismically  active.  While  the 
shoreline  along  the  Atlantic  shows  a 
sinking  tendency,  the  mountain 
chains  which  extend  from  North  to 
South  are  slowly  rising.  They  may 
some  day  attain  the  grand  propor- 
tions of  our  Rocky  mountains  in  the 
west,  but  that  day  is  no  doubi;  a  long 
time  off.  At  some  point,  however,  if 
the  rise  continues,  earthquakes  wll! 
begin  to  occur,  and  it  would  be  wise 
if  the  builders  in  the  larger  cities  at 
least,  would  begin  to  build  their 
houses  more  substantially. 


It  is  not  the  strongly  built  sky- 
scrapers of  which  we  need  be  afraid, 
for  even  a  strong  quake  would  in  ail 
probability  leave  these  little  harmed; 
but  it  is  the  small  homes  and  poorly 
built  apartment  or  tenement  houses 
for  which  we  should  feel  anxious.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  bv  the  build- 
ings that  have  withstood  earthquake 
shocks  in  California  and  Japan  that 
it  is  entirely  practicable  to  design 
earthquake  resistant  structures  with- 
out excessive  cost.  We  have  the  ma- 
terials and  we  know  how  they  should 
be  used.  Our  architects  and  engi- 
neers can  design  and  erect  safe 
buildings.  But  so  long  as  the  law 
does  not  require  earthquake  protec- 
tion in  the  same  way  that  they  re- 
quire fire  protection  the  public  will 
be  liable  to  loss  of  life  and  property 
whenever  and  wherever  tne  earth  in 
its  incessant  activity  releases  an 
elastic  strain. 


THAT  BOY  OF  YOURS 

Be  more  than  his  Dad, 
Be  a  chum  to  the  lad; 
Be  part  of  his  life 
Every  hour  of  the  day. 
Find  time  to  talk  with  him, 
Take  time  to  walk  with  him; 
Share  in  his  studies 
And  share  in  his  play. 
Take  him  to  places, 
To  ball  games  and  races ; 
Teach  him  the  things 
That  you  want  him  to  know. 
Don't  live  apart  from  him; 
Open  your  heart  to  him, 
Be  his  best  comrade, 
He's  needing  you  so. 

— Selected. 
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GUARDING  LIGHTS 

By  Delphia  Phillips 


Winking,  blinking,  tirelessly  the 
great  light  flashes  its  beacon  out 
over  the  dark  waters  in  storm  or 
calm,  guiding  the  mariner  into  the 
harbor,  or  warning  him  away  from 
dangerous    reefs. 

The  very  beginning  of  guiding 
lights  on  the  seas  was  away  back  in 
antiquity  when  beacon  fires  of  wood 
were  lighted  along  the  shores  or  on 
high  bluffs.  The  first  recorded  light- 
houses were  towers  built  by  the  Lib- 
yans and  Cushites  in  Lower  Egypt, 
beacon  fires  being  maintained  in 
some  of  them  by  the  priests.  Las- 
ches,  a  Greek  poet,  of  the  period  of 
660  B.  C,  mentions  a  lighthouse  at 
Sigeum  (now  Cape  Incihisari)  in 
the  Troad,  which  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  light  regularly  main- 
tained for  the  guidance  of  mariners. 

The  famous  Pharos  of  Alexander, 
built  by  Sostratus  of  Cnidus,  in  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  II  (283-247  B.  C.) 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  world,  and  from  this  we  have 
the  term  "pharology,"  which  means 
the  science  of  lighthouse  construc- 
tion. The  tower,  which  took  its 
name  from  the  small  island  on  which 
it  was  built,  is  stated  to  have  been 
600  feet  in  height,  but  this  may  have 
been  an  exaggeration. 

It  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  but  re- 
mains were  said  to  be  visible  as  late 
as  1350.  The  name  Pharos  became 
the  general  name  for  all  *  lighthouses. 

The  tower  of  Ostia  was  built  by 
the  Emperor  Claudius  in  the  year 
50  A.  D.  Other  famous  lighthouses 
were  those  of  Ravenna,  Pozzuoli  and 
Messina.       The     ancient     Pharos     at 


Dover  and  that  of  Boulogne,  later 
known  as  la  Tour  Odre,  were  built 
by  the  Romans.  They  were  proba- 
bly the  earliest  lighthouses  erected 
in  West  Europe.  Both  are  now  de- 
molished. 

The  Light  of  Cordoun,  earliest  ex- 
tant wave-swept  tower,  is  on  a  rock 
in  the  sea  at  the  mouth  of  the  River 
G;ronde  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Two 
earlier  towers  on  the  same  rock  are 
supposed  to  have  been  built,  the  first 
805  A.  D.,  and  the  second  in  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince. 
The  existing  structure  was  begun  in 
1584  and  completed  in  1611.  Several 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  tow- 
er, and  up  to  the  eighteenth  century 
the  light  was  made  by  means  of  an 
oak  log  fire.  The  oldest  lighthouse 
in  the  United  States  is  the  Boston 
light,  situated  on  Little  Brewster 
Island  on  the  South  side  of  the  main 
entrance  to  Boston  harbor.  It  was 
established  in  1716,  the  present  struc- 
ture dating  from   1859. 

Southwest  Pass  Lighthouse,  in 
Louisiana,  is  unique  from  the  fact 
that  due  to  changes  in  the  topogra- 
phy of  the  region  it  is  now  about 
five  miles  from  the  ends  of  the  jet- 
ties. The  changes  in  the  Mississippi 
River  at  its  mouth  are  responsible 
for  this.  This  lighthouse  was  ori- 
ginally built  in  1831,  and  rebuilt  in 
1873. 

The  lighthouse  known  as  the  Minot 
Ledge  Lighthouse  is  the  most  noted 
one  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  is  the  most  celebrated 
one  in  the  world.  It  is  situated  on 
a  ledge  of  rock  which  even  at  low 
tide  is  only  a  few  feet  above  the  wa- 
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ter,  and  the  spot  was  known  as  the 
graveyard  of  ships.  The  first  light- 
house erected  here  stood  not  quite  a 
year  until  a  fierce  gale  demolished 
it  and  the  two  keepers  were  lost.  A 
light-ship  was  then  stationed  at  the 
ledge,  which  is  one  and  one-half  miles 
off  the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  and 
plans  for  another  lighthouse  were 
considered. 

Work  on  the  present  granite  shaft 
was  begun  July  1,  1855.  A  light 
house  had  never  before  been  built 
under  such  conditions  as  existed 
here.  The  peculiar  difficulty  at  Mi- 
not  Ledge  was  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  dangerous  rock  was  covered 
several  feet  deep,  only  a  very  small 
part  of  it  being  visible  except  at 
low  tide. 

The  workers  who  prepared  the  rock 
for  the  structure  which  was  to  arise 
from  it  could  only  work  a  few  hours 
at  a  time  when  the  tide  was  at  its 
lowest.  The  moment  a  square  yard 
of  rock  was  visible,  the  men,  who  had 
been  watching  for  it  from  a  cove, 
would  rush  to  the  spot  and  one  stone 
cutter  would  begin  work.  As  more 
rock  became  visible  others  would  join 
him,  and  still  others  as  the  tide  re- 
ceeded. 

During  1855  work  on  the  founda- 
tion could  only  be  carried  on  during 
130  hours,  and  the  following  year  on- 
ly 157  hours.  The  problem  was  to 
prepare  the  irregular  surface  of  the 
rock  ledge  for  the  heavy  stone  mas- 
onry that  was  to  rise  above  it.  A 
new  skeleton  frame  of  wrought  iron 
was  set  up  in  the  holes  left  by  the 
old  tower,  and  large  stones  were  fit- 
ted to  the  irregular  levels,  and  an- 
chored to  the  rock  with  huge  galva- 
nized iron  bolts. 

A  special  stone,  granite  from 
Quincy,    Massachusetts,    was    chosen 


for  the  work  because  of  its  fineness 
of  grain  and  toughness.  The  dia- 
meter of  the  lowest  full  course  of 
stone  was  thirty  feet.  To  a  height 
of  forty  feet  the  lighthouse  is  solid 
with  the  exception  of  a  well  three 
feet  in  diameter,  which  is  used  for 
storage   of  water. 

Between  the  lowest  floor  and  the 
cornice  rise  five  successive  rooms, 
and  beyond  the  cornice  is  one  more 
story  of  granite,  and  this  is  sur- 
mounted by  the  lantern  itself,  about 
ten  feet  in  diameter.  The  entire 
height  of  the  tower  from  the  ledge 
to  the  pinnacle  is  114  feet. 

Minot  Ledge  Lighthouse  went  into 
commission  on  November  15,  1860, 
and  the  workmen  must  have  perform- 
ed their  tasks  well,  for  it  still  stands 
a  monument  of  engineering  skill  in 
overcoming  great  difficulties.  There 
is  no  telling  how  many  lives  it  has 
prevented  being  lost  during  the  sev- 
enty-two years  it  has  presented  its 
granite  side  to  the  buffeting  waves, 
and  its  light  to  the  seeking  eyes  of 
mariners. 

The  growth  of  the  United  States 
Lighthouse  Service  has  'reflected  the 
growth  of  the  country  and  the  size 
and  importance  of  its  shipping.  The 
number  of  aids  has  steadily  increas- 
ed, and  their  effectiveness  has  been 
augmented  by  scientific  developments. 

There  have  beenj  great  changes  in 
the  kinds  of  lights  used  for  beacons. 
It  has  not  been  many  years  ago  that 
oil  lamps  were  still  in  use  in  the 
lighthouses,  with  no  magnifying 
agent  other  than  a  metal  reflector. 
The  coal  and  wood  illuminants,  an- 
tedating the  coal  oil  light,  continued 
up  to  the  first  of  the  ninteenth  cen- 
tury. Smeaton,  builder  of  one  of  the 
famous  Eddystone  towers  (in  Eng- 
land), first  used  a  chandelier,  holding 
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twenty-four  candles,  each  weighing 
two-fifths  of  a  pound,  emitting  a 
light  of  2.8  candle  power.  Contrast 
this  with  the  great  burners  of  mod- 
ern lighthouses!  The  consumption  of 
these  candles  was  at  the  rate  of 
three  to  four  pounds  per  hour. 

Animal  and  vegetable  oils  were 
used  before  mineral  oils,  but  as  soon 
as  the  latter  were  introduced  the  use 
of  the  formef  became  less  because 
they  were  much  more  expensive. 
Olive  oil  and  other  vegetable  fats 
used   in     large     quantities     are     very 


costly.  Introduction  of  the  cheap 
mineral  oils  revolutionized  the  light- 
house illuminants,  and  incadeseent 
mineral  oil  burners,  first  introduced 
in  a  French  lighthouse  in  1898,  are 
now  in  use  im  lighthouses  all  over 
the  world.  They  are  made  on  the 
same  principle  and  differ  only  in  de- 
tails. The  principle  is  injecting  liq- 
uid petroleum  under  pressure  into  a 
vaporizer,  where  it  is  heated  and 
convetred  into  vapor.  Electricity  is 
in  use  to  some  extent,  but  has  not 
supplanted  the  above  method. 


It  does  not  pay  to  talk  and  listen  carelessly.  In  order  to 
talk  well,  culture  sincerity  and  sympathy,  and  also  acquire 
patience  and  good  grace  in  listening.  "We  win  friends  by 
the  qualities  we  possess." — Selected. 


A  STRAY  PUP 

(Selected) 


What  does  a  stray  pup  amount  to 
anyway?  What  does  it  matter  if 
such  a  helpless  animal  is  abused  and 
tortured  to  make  sport  for  a  gang  of 
thoughtless  boys?     Who  cares? 

One  small  boy  cared — and  because 
he  cared  he  made  a  friend — a  friend 
who  didn't  forget. 

Some  years  ago  a  kindly  man 
named  Jacob  Siler  walked  along  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi  river  near 
St.  Louis  and  came  upon  a  group  of 
boys  who  were  amusing  themselves 
by  throwing  a  stray  pup  into  the 
river  time  after  time,  in  spite  of  the 
protests  of  one  small  companion.  Fi- 
nally the  pup's  defender  engaged  the 
others  in  fistic  combat    to    save    the 


wretched  animal  from  drowning.  He 
battled  so  courageously  that  he  won 
the  day  and  saved  the  pup. 

Mr.  Siler  commended  the  boy, 
whose  name  was  Otto  Schmidt,  and 
between  the  two  a  lifelong  friendship 
sprang  up.  Recently  Siler  died  and 
left  $7,500  to  the  boy,  now  a  man, 
whose  humane  instincts  and  courage 
had  rescued  the  poor  dog  and  won 
the  admiration  of  the  casual  passer- 
by. 

Those  who  befriend  unfortunate 
animals  do  not  always  obtain  ma- 
terial rewards  such  as  came  to  Otto 
Schmidt,  but  they  invariably  have 
the  reward  of  an  approving  con- 
science, which  is  greater  stil. 
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PAROLE  SUPERVISION  IN  OHIO 

(Boy's  Industrial  School  Journal) 


The  task  of  the  parole  officer  calls 
for  rare  combination  of  discernment, 
judgement,  firmness,  courage  and 
sympathy. 

To  a  very  large  degree  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  the  entire  correc- 
tional structure  depends  upon  the 
manner  in  which  he  performs  his 
duties,  as  well  as  destiny  of  the 
wards  over  whom,  he  has  been  select- 
ed to  supervise  during  that  most  cri- 
tical period  of  readjustment  follow- 
ing release.  Much  depends  upon  his 
personality,  his  attitude,  his  good 
council  and  the  kind  word  of  en- 
couragement and  helping  hand  at  the 
psychological  moment.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  in  the  case  of  the  first 
or  casual  and  accidental  offender 
and  the  unsophisticated  youth.  It 
must  be  assumebd  at  the  outset  that 
all  parolees  are  sincere  in  their  de- 
sire and  efforts  to  stage  a  come- 
back and  to  reestablish  their  charac- 
ter and  status  in  society.  This  atti- 
tude should  be  maintained  until  it 
has  been  proven  beyond  doubt  to  the 
contrary.  Due  consideration  must  be 
given  to  the  fact  that  all  boys  leav- 
ing correctional  institutions  are  la- 
boring under  a  grave  handicap,  not 
a  few  completely  out  of  step  with  the 
outside  world  and,  thereof,  are  in 
dire  need  of  helpful  guidance  and 
supporting  influence.  It  is  difficult 
at  best  and  doubly  so  during  periods 
of  economic  stress. 

If  there  is  a  break-down  in  the 
necessary  supervision  accorded  those 
who  are  released  on  parole,  all  the 
effort  and  outlay  on  the  part  of  the 
State  is  sorely  devitalized,  if  not  en- 


tirely lost.  As  a  result,  boys  who 
otherwise  might  have  been  salvaged 
and  transformed  from  the  status  of 
criminal  liabilities  to  that  of  assets 
of  good  citizenship,  give  up  the  good 
fight  in  despair,  accede  to  evil  influ- 
ences, violate  trust  and  sooner  or  la- 
ter are  returned  to  the  institution 
from  which  they  are  released.  It  is 
therefore  easy  to  conceive  just  how 
all-important  is  the  parole  super- 
vision in  the  great  work  of  rehabili- 
tation and  the  enormous  responsibil- 
ity which  is  his  lot  in  the  sucsessful 
administration  of  the  parole.  All 
prior  effort  by  the  way  of  prepara- 
tion in  the  strengthening  of  resis- 
tance and  the  upbuilding  of  character 
may  be  lost,  if  he  fails. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  up- 
on proper  adjustment  to  outside  con- 
ditions, and  here  the  supervision  is 
ofttimes  confronted  with  his  greatest 
problem.  In  solving  it  he  either 
wins  or  loses  the  system  receives 
either  credit  or  condemnation,  and 
overshadowing  all  other  considera- 
tions, the  parolee  becomes  a  useful 
citizen  or  a  repeater  in  crime. 

It  is  not  enough  that  supervision 
be  casual  and  a  matter  of  routine  re- 
ports. We  must  analyze  the  mind  of 
boys  under  our  supervision  and  a 
knowledge  of  psychology  so  that  we 
can  understand  his  problems.  Then 
we  should  be  able  to  cffer  construc- 
tive suggestions,  give  good  council, 
weigh  all  facts  and  chart  the  course 
to  follow.  We  do  not  win  the  re- 
spect of  the  ward  oy  overlooking  his 
faults,  and  yet  severity  of  action 
should   not   be   exercised   until   it   has 
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been  clearly  shown  that  his  general 
demeanor  and  attitude  is  such  as  to 
lead  to  more  serious  things.  No 
warrant  for  return  should  be  recom- 
mended unless  the  recommendation 
be  grounded  upon  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  the  violation  of  the  parole 
agreement.  What  might  be  char- 
acterized as  venial  offences  or  pet- 
ty infractions  of  State  laws  or  city 
ordinances  must  be  very  severely 
dealt  with  lest  they  lead  to  an  overt 
act  and  supplimental  sentence. 

The  boy  on  praole  is  at  the  cross- 
roads; he  may  take  the  road  to  re- 
spectability or  the  one  to  degrada- 
tion. In  the  former  he  contributes 
to  society's  welfare  and  upkeep,  in 
the  latter  he  becomes  a  danger  and 
parasite.  I  believe  that  in  the  mass 
boys  who  are  paroled  want  to  go 
straight.  Some  do  not  have  the  will 
to  succeed.  We  are  all  subject  to 
human  frailties.  There  are  times 
we,  too,  reach  the  breaking  point  and 
are  liable  to  go  either  way  in  social 
order.  There  are  times  when  we 
need  a  friend,  someone  who  can  un- 
derstand, someone  who  is  big  enough 
to  show  us  the  way,  someone  who 
can  offer  sympathy  and  help.  This 
is  the  task  of  the  parole  officer. 


The  greatest  man  who  e\rer  lived 
came  into  the  world  to  save  the  lost. 
We  have  been  taught  that  there  is 
greater  rejoicing  over  finding  the 
lost  sheep  than  over  the  ninety  and 
nine  who  never  stray  from  the  fold. 
If  helping  those  needing  it  was  so 
important  two  thousand  years  ago, 
how  much  more  important  is  it  now 
where  there  are  so  many  sheep  and 
so   few   shepherds. 

The  improvement  in  the  results  at- 
tained under  trained  and  fulltime 
supervisors  ever  that  of  "first 
friends"  is  most  marked.  It  has 
raised  the  standard  of  parole  in 
that  it  has  generally  become  known 
that  a  missuse  and  abuse  of  the 
tirust  will  not  be  tolerated,  while  at 
the  same  time  a  parolee  may  sub- 
mit his  problems  to  his  parole  offi- 
cer and  receive  a  courteous,  sympa- 
thetic hearing  and  every  assistance 
by  the  way  of  counsel  and  otherwise 
which   is   in   his    power  to  grant. 

The  efficient  parole  officers  of  this 
school  are  Mr.  E.  A.  Black,  Mr.  E.  S. 
Brown,  Mr.  S.  R.  Plummer  and  Mr. 
J.  W.  Rogers.  The  welfare  depart- 
ment, cf  the  State  of  Ohio  is  to  be 
congratulated  in  having  such  officers 
as  the  above  gentlemen. 


Give  me  the  money  that  has  been  spent  in  war,  and  I  will 
clothe  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  an  attire  of  which  kings 
and  queens  would  be  proud.  I  will  build  a  schoolhouse  in 
every  valley  over  the  whole  earth.  I  will  crown  every  hillside 
with  a  place  of  worship  consecrated  to   the    gospel  of  peace. 

— Henry  Ward  Beecher. 
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THE  ANCIENT  LAW  OF  CURFEW 


By  Frank  B.  McAllister 


When  days  get  shorter,  as  autumn 
advances,  we  turn  on  electric  lights 
and  enjoy  long  evenings  around  the 
reading  table.  If  one  goes  out  for 
calling,  or  to  attend  some  entertain- 
ment, the  streets  are  flooded  with 
lights  that  make  them  almost  as 
bright  as  day.  Cities  especially  seem 
to  take  on  new  life  as  daylight 
wanes. 

But  if  we  had  lived  in  old  England 
the  ringing  of  a  bell  as  darkness 
came  on  would  have  warned  us  that 
both  the  work  and  the  play  of  the 
day  were  over,  and  it  was  time  for 
everybody  to  go  to  bed.  The  signal 
was  one  that  no  one  dared  to  dis- 
obey. For  the  first  object  of  the  cur- 
few had  to  do  with  the  public  safe- 
ty. In  the  Middle  Ages  most  houses 
were  built  wholly  or  nearly  so  of 
wood,  with  thatched  roofs,  and  there- 
fore were  extremely  liable  to  burn  up 
when  fire  was  used  carelessly.  In 
France  the  signal  bell  at  nightfall 
was  called  popularly  couvre-feu,  or 
cover-fire.  This  name  which  eventu- 
ally became  curfew  was  brought 
over  to  England  from  Normandy 
with  William  the  Conqueror.  The 
custom  it  described,  however,  had  ob- 
tained in  England  as  far  back  as  the 
time  of  King  Alfred  (871—901). 
When  the  cover  fire  bell  rang,  every- 
one must  cover  up  or  extinguish  the 
fire  on  his  hearth,  blow  out  his  can- 
dles, and  close  his  shutters,  under 
penalty  of  the  law. 

There  was  another  reason  for  cur- 
few. In  the  medieval  world  a  larg- 
er proportion  of  the  population  was 
engaged  in  plundering  and  ill  treat- 


ing their  neighbors  than  with  us — 
though  in  view  of  the  newspapers  it 
may  sometimes  be  hard  to  realize  it. 
Even  citizens  who  apeared  in  the  day 
time  to  be  living  honestly  might  set 
forth  after  nightfall  to  rob  and  to 
kill.  Such  streets  and  lanes  as  towns 
could  boast  were  pitch  dark,  and 
there  were  practically  no  effective 
policemen.  Even  the  streets  of  the 
great  towns  such  as  London  and  Par- 
is were  not  safe  for  pedestrians. 
But  for  an  occasional  link  boy  with 
his  torch  of  tow  or  pitch  lighting 
some  rich  man  home  there  was  noth- 
ing to  break  the  lonliness  and  gloom. 
In  order  to  discourage  highwaymen 
it  was  made  a  criminal  offense  to  be 
found  out  on  the  streets,  except  by 
special  permission,  after  a  certain 
hour.  Lest  any  should  plead  ignor- 
ance of  the  law,  the  hour  was  sound- 
ed by  the  town-bell.  When  that  was 
heard  all  honest  citizens  were  sup- 
posed to  shut  the  doors  of  their 
houses,  bank  their  fires  and  retire  to 
rest. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the 
olden  times  ordinary  people  possess- 
ed nothing  like  watches  or  clocks. 
Devices  for  marking  the  hours  be- 
longed only  to  some  institution  or 
public  body.  The  only  way  the  pea- 
seant;had  of  telling  the  time  was  by 
listening  to  a  bell  or  a  horn  blast 
from  a  central  location.  In  the  great 
monasteries  the  inmates  required  to 
know  the  hour  for  various  religious 
celebrations.  In  the  houses  of  the 
nobles  there  were  duties  to  be  per- 
formed at  certain  hours.  When  the 
signal    sounded    in    monastery  or  in 
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castle  the  notes  of  the  bell  would 
float  out  across  the  town  and  the  vil- 
lagers  would   be   advised   also. 

The  institutions  of  the  church  thus 
helped  greatly  to  establish  the  cus- 
tom of  curfew.  In  the  gl'eat  abbey 
of  St.  Albans  it  was  ordered  that  the 
monks  must  not  remain  assembled 
for  conversation  after  the  ringing  of 
the  evening  bell.  In  Linchfield  Ca- 
thedral curfew  sounded  at  seven,  and 
that  was  the  hour  when  ordinary 
people  were  supposed  to  go  to  bed. 
As  they  generally  rose  before  day- 
break, however,  perhaps  the  nights 
did  not  seem  too  long.  In  London 
in  the  15th  century  curfew  sounded 
at  the  same  time  from  the  churches 
of  Bow  in  Cheapside,  St.  Bride's  and 
St.  Gile's  without  Cripi  legate.  Clerks 
of  all  other  parish  churches  through- 
out the  whole  town  and  countryside 
must  begin  ringing  when  they  heard 
the  signal  from  any  one  of  these. 
Curfew  still  rings  in  many  towns  of 


England,  in  some  at  eight,  in  others 
at  nine,  and  in  a  few  as  late  as  ten 
o'clock.  Of  course,  the  ancient  auth- 
ority of  the  signal  has  long  since 
passed. 

We  must  not  imagine  that  curfew 
was  peculiar  to  the  British  Isles.  It 
was  adopted  as  a  useful  expedient  in 
France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  probably 
in  most  other  parts  of  Contentental 
Europe.  Moreover,  in  many  places 
a  corresponding  bell  was  sounded  in 
the  morning  to  tell  people  it  was 
time  to  get  up.  Our  Puritan  fathers 
included  the  curfew  in  the  life  of 
early  New  England  and  boys  and 
girls  of  that  period  would  not  have 
thought  of  being  out  on  the  street- 
after  the  bell  had  rung — in  which 
respect,  surely,  they  were  not  much 
like  their  modern  descendants.  In 
his  poem  "Bells  of  Lynn,"  Longfel- 
low speaks  of  "Curfew  of  the  setting 
sun,"  as   heard  at  Nahant. 


THIS  PAPER  AGE 


This  is  indeed  the  paper  age.  A  peep  into  the  houshold  de- 
partment of  a  store  reveals  that  many  articles  for  household 
use  are  now  being  made  of  paper.  There  are  paper  doilies — 
some  made  to  resemble  lace,  and  some  made  to  resemble  the 
old-fashioned  red-checked  table  cloth;  also  paper  cups,  both 
for  beverages  and  drinking  purposes ;  there  are  paper  spoons 
and  paper  straws,  as  well  as  all  sorts  of  fancy  papers  for 
shelves  and  decorative  purposes.  Paper  dusters  are  a  novelty, 
and  are  made  of  very  soft  paper  that  will  not  scratch.  Then, 
too,  there  are  paper  plates,  and  an  oblong  sanitary  plate  made 
of  heavy  paper  with  indentations  for  serving  four  separate 
foods,  which  saves  dish  washing  and  serving.  There  are  pa- 
per napkins  and  paper  towels,  paper  lamp  shades  and  paper 
matches.  But  the  shopper  observes  that  one  thing  is  still 
made  of  wood.    The  styles  in  wood  toothpicks  haven't  changed. 

— Mooresville  Enterprise. 
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HONOR  ROLL  FOR  JULY 


Room  No.   1 

— A— 

Wm.   Barkley,   Larry   Nelson,   Earl 

Neal,      Dermont      Burkhead,     Wayne 

Coble,      Thos.     Hayden    and      Sidney 

Logan. 

— B— 
Clarence    Helms,     Francis    Trexler, 
Herman  Kizziah,  Chas.  Nelson,  Blake 
Owens,    Willie    Vogler    and    Elwood 
Hammock. 

— o — 
Room    No.    2 
—A— 
Jas.     Battle,     Marshall      Hollifield, 
Ray    Hager,    Hurley     Miller,     George 
Shoemaker,    Archie    Scott,     Ted     De- 
Viney,  Clarence  Lyerly,  Homer  Smith, 
Lytt  Talley  and  David  White. 
— B— 
Edward    Burleson,   Ledford    Boone, 
Jas.    Cooper,    George    Downs,    David 
Fowler,    Ben    Merritt,    Lawrence     01- 
lis,  Thos.  Osteen,  Dick  Whitener,  Ir- 
win  McBryde   and   Buford    Shipman. 
— o — 
Room   No.   3 
— A— 
Sam    Wilson,    David   Brown,    Mack 
Broome,  Woodrow  Spruill,  and  Frank 


Simms. 

— B— 
Lloyd    Long,    Leo    Nodine, 
Munger   and   Lee   White. 


Ernest 


Room    No,    4 
— A— 
J.  D.   Akridge,  Thurman  Lockamy, 
Gordon    Parker,    Elbert    Price,   Lloyd 
Wrenn,  and  Joe  Boone. 
— B— 
Ralph  Barbour,  Thos.  Barnett,  Lin- 
wood      Butler,      Clarence      Ferguson, 
Curtis     Holshauser,     Woodrow     Mur- 
ray,   B.    B.    Shephard,   Celmar    Cagle, 
G.    W.    Goodman,    Roy    Gregory,    Ed- 
ward Hall,  Edward  Hayes,  Haywood 
Journigan.     Bill     Maynard,     Charles 
Smith,   and  John   West. 
— o — 
Room   No.    5 
— A— 
Tom    McCausley,    Eddie    Lockamy, 
Wm.    Allison,    Everett    Lassiter,   Jim 
Dalton,    Kenneth     Shoemaker,     John 
Moore,    and    Ernest   Wright. 
— B— 
Wm.    Mills,   Conner   Burgess,    Bob- 
bie Poole,  Lloyd  PleasEftit,  and  Lewis 
Crabtree. 


Since  I  have  no  gold  to  give, 

And  love  alone  must  make  amends. 

My  only  prayer  is,  while  I  live, 

God  make  me  worthy  of  my  friends. 

— Selected. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Straw  hats  were  issued  to  the 
boys  last  Saturday.  These  will  be 
a  great  protection  from  the  burning 
rays  of  "Old  Sol,"  as  they  are  work- 
ing :n  the  fields. 

— o — 

Mr.  Carriker  and  his  carpenter 
shop  boys  have  been  spending  the 
past  few  days  cleaning  up  the  rub- 
bish around  the  new  Trades  Building, 
now  nearing  completion. 
— o — 

Mr.  Hartsell  and  a  group  of  boys 
for  the  past  several  days  have  been 
mowing  the  lawns,  which  has  made 
a  decidedly  improvement  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  same. 

— o — 

A  group  of  boys  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  Grier,  have  been  busy 
for  several  days  digging  a  ditch,  pre- 
partory  to  connecting  the  new  Trades 
Building  with  our  sewage  system. 
— o — 

Marius  Kinder,  a  former  student 
at  the  Jackson  Training  School,  call- 
ed on  friends  here  Monday.  Marius 
is  working  on  a  farm  near  his  home 
town,  Harmony,  N.  C,  and  reports 
that  he  is  getting  along  very  nicely. 

Willie  Vogler,  of  the  Rowan-Ire- 
dell Cottage,  was  called  to  his  home 
in  Winston-Salem  last  Thursday,  on 
account  of  the  death  of  his  mother. 
We  were  sorry  to  learn  of  this  lad's 
bereavement  and  tender  herewith  our 
deepest  sympathy. 

— o — 

Our  boys  are  very  much  interested 
in  the  Sunday  School  lessons  in  the 
current  quarterly.  These  lessons 
about  the  life  of   Moses   and  the  ac- 


tivities of  the  children  of  Israel  un- 
der his  direction,  are  so  arranged 
that  they  hold  the  interest  of  even 
the  youngest  of  our  boys. 

Two  officers  and  several  boys  went 
to  the  Applachian  Training  School 
in  Boone  for  a  heating  boiler  that  is 
to  be  installed  in  our  school  building 
in  place  of  the  one  now  used.  The 
old  boiler  has  been  in  use  for  ten 
years  or  more  and  is  about  wornout. 
Two  trucks  were  used  in  hauling  the 
boiler  from  Boone. 

— o — 

Rev.  R.  S.  Arrowood,  pastor  of 
McKimmon  Presbyterian  Church, 
Concord,  conducted  the  regular  af- 
ternoon service  in  the  auditorium 
last  Sunday.  His  talk  on  "Paul's 
Letter  to  Titus,"  was  thoroughly  en- 
joyed by  all  present.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  Rev.  P.  E.  Monroe, 
pastor  of  St.  James  Lutheran  Church, 
Concord,  who  also  took  part  in  the 
service. 

— o — 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Burke,  of  Ra- 
leigh, called  on  us  last  Thursday  af- 
ternoon. They  were  en  route  to 
Charlotte  and  had  time  for  just  a 
brief  inspection  of  a  few  of  our  de- 
partments. They  expressed  their  de- 
light with  the  manner  in  which  the 
work  is  being  carried  on  here,  and 
that  they  hoped  to  make  a  longer 
visit  next  time  they  came  this  way. 
Mr.  Burke,  as  most  of  our  readers 
know,  is  the  very  efficient  Director 
of  the  Budget  Bureau  of  North  Car- 
olina. We  were  delighted  to  have 
these  good  folks  visit  us  and  trust 
they  will  return  soon. 
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AN  APPRECIATION 

In  a  city  in  Germany  is  to  be  seen  a  lamb,  carved  out  of  a  stone,  on  the 
peak  of  a  church  roof.  How  it  came  to  be  there  is  a  fascinating  story.  When 
the  building  was  being  erected  a  workman  slipped  and  fell  from  the  roof. 
The  other  workmen  rushed  to  the  ground,  as  they  supposed,  to  pick  up  his 
dead  body,  but  to  their  amazement  he  was  walking.  A  lamb  grazing  near 
the  church  had  caught  the  full  force  of  the  man's  fall  and  saved  him  from 
death;  but  the  lamb  was  killed,  crushed  by  the  man's  falling  body.  The 
lamb's  life  was  gone,  but  the  man's  was  spared.  In  gratitude  the  saved  man 
had  a  stone  lamb  made  and  put  on  the  roof  as  a  memorial  to  the  lamb  that 
by  its  death  saved  his  life.  Have  we  yet  realized  that  Jssus  by  His  dying 
made  possible  the  atonement  for  our  sins,  and  the  saving  of  our  souls?  How 
do  we  let  the  world  know  what  He  has  done  for  us? — Selected. 


BUSY  JUNIOR  KING'S  DAUGHTERS 

There  is  not  an  organization  in  the  entire  country  that  can  find 
as  many  opportunities  for  work  and  in  the  mean  time  do  it  with 
a  grace  that  pleases  the  masses  and  offends  no  one.  If  one  is  ob- 
sessed with  the  spirit  of  the  order  there  is  not  the  least  danger 
of  giving  offence,  but  otherwise  can  put  over  a  work  comparable 
to  that  of  the  church.  This  has  been  the  experience  of  the  local 
King's  Daughters  of  Concord.  From  letters  received  we  feel  that 
the  King's  Daughters  of  Greenville  are  accomplishing  an  excel- 
lent work.  Just  this  morning  the  Uplift  received  a  letter  from 
Miss  Clara  Moye,  the  daughter  of  our  former  state  president  Mrs. 
Hortense  Moye,    Greenville,    telling   of   the   camp    sponsored   by 
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the  junior  circle  of  that  city.  The  Hortense  Moye  circle  had  a  camp 
at  Bay  view  North  Carolina  and  the  Stonewall  Junior  held  its  third 
annual  camp  at  historic  old  Virginia  Beach. 

The  Stonewall  Jackson  Junior  circle  while  in  camp  participated 
in  the  work  of  the  Norfolk  King's  Daughters,  selling  tickets  to 
help  in  a  milk  and  ice  fund.  At  these  camps  the  young  members 
participated  in  the  duties  of  house  keeping  also  enjoyed  the  plea- 
sures peculiar  to  all  young  people — swimming,  hiking  and  fishing. 
But  at  the  same  time  they  proved  themselves  to  be  loyal  King's 
Daughters  by  studying  the  history  of  the  Order  and  learning  other 
things  essential  to  know  if  one  is  a  loyal  King's  Daughter. 

Miss  Clara  Moye  is  a  King's  Daughter  by  inheritance  and  prac- 
tice, knowing  the  work  through  her  mother,  Mrs.  Hortense  Moye, 
a  very  consecrated  worker,  and  one  time  state  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  Branch  of  King's  Daughters.  There  are  many 
opportunities  ahead  of  these  juniors  who  are  now  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Miss  Clara  Moye.  We  hope  the  spirit  of  the  Greenville 
King's  Daughters  will  prove  contagious  and  as  a  natural  result 
other  junior  circles  will  be  organized  in  the  state.  The  ages  of 
these  girls  range  from  10  to  14  years,  just  at  the  formative  peri- 
od of  a  young  person's  life  to  absorb  the  many  lessons  taught, 
let  them  be  good  or  bad — the  Order  of  the  King's  Daughters  is  a 
fine  medium  to  stimulate  Christian  activities. 

********** 

COTTON  ADVANCES  IN  PRICE 

The  information  that  an  increase  in  the  price  of  cotton  to  7 
cents  a  pound  sends  a  wave  of  joy  over  the  entire  cotton  growing 
section.  This  increase  in  price  means  just  an  extra  $5  per  bale, 
equalling  about  two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  to  the  farmers  in 
North  Carolina.  If  this  condition  continues  till  the  new  crop  is 
realized  there  will  be  real  relief,  the  kind  of  relief  that  will  do 
more  good  than  doles  of  any  kind  it  matters  not  how  generous. 
Briefly  the  causes  for  the  rise  in  prices  are  several:  the  cotton 
mills  are  showing  a  gratifying  increase  in  orders;  the  new  cotton 
crop  will  total  about  11,300,000,  a  shortage  of  5,790,000  bales  from 
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last  year's  report  also  a  greater  confidence  prevails  in  the  business 
world.  The  increase  of  a  penny  a  pound  will  add  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  the  income  of  the  North  Carolina  farmers  this  year.  The 
many  ways  in  which  this  raw  staple  and  its  byproducts  are  used 
gives  every  assurance  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  low  price  cotton 
to  continue.  Good  business  conditions  in  all  activities  depend  more 
upon  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer  than  the  masses  of  people  are 
willing  to  admit.  In  fact  there  are  many  who  do  not  realize  the 
value  of  the  soil  and  its  resources. 

THE  POWER  OF  UNCONSCIOUS  INFLUENCE 

A  striking  instance  of  unconscious  influence  is  the  bequest  made  only 
recently  by  a  trained  nurse  in  Washington  City  which  provides  $5,000  for 
a  clinic  for  poor  children  in  Johnston  County. 

Dr.  Wade  H.  Atkinson,  native  of  Johnston  County,  but  who  has  made 
his  home  for  years  in  the  National  Capital,  came  back  to  his  native  heath 
several  years  ago  and  arranged  for  some  free  tonsil-adenoid  clinics  for 
the  numbers  and  numbers  of  children  in  this  county  who  were  unable  to 
pay  for  medical  treatment.  Dr.  Atkinson  was  full  of  this  project,  which 
was  dear  to  him,  and  doubtless  he  talked  of  it  to  those  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact.  But  who  would  have  dreamed  that  telling  a  poor  wom- 
an, sick  in  a  missions  or  alms  house,  would  ever  have  any  bearing  upon 
a  clinic  in  Johnston  County. 

The  story  did  not  end  with  the  doctor's  visit  to  his  patient.  The  pa- 
tient got  well,  but  later  her  husband  died,  and  she  became  a  nurse.  She 
never  forgot  the  kindly  interest  of  the  physician  who  treated  her  with- 
out pay.  When  she  died  the  other  day,  she  left  the  doctor  a  thousand 
dollars,  and  left  five  thousand  dollars  for  a  clinic  for  the  poor  children  of 
Johnston  County  of  whom  she  heard  casually  from  Dr.  Atkinson. 

Truly  to  have  been  the  instrument  in  such  a  bequest,  is  a  little  bit  of 
heaven  on  this  earth.  One  never  knows  where  his  words  and  actions, 
whether  good  or  bad,  will  stop.  Influence  is  like  the  ripple  caused  by 
the  dropping  of  a  stone  into  a  stream  which  widens  and  widens  until  the 
farthest  bank  is  touched.  How  important  then  that  our  lives  give  out  a 
wholesome,  unselfish  influence. 

What  this  bequest  will  mean  to  Johnston  County  cannot  be  estimated. 
Investigated  at  six  per  cent  interest,  it  will  yield  $300  annually.  This 
will  mean  that  forty  or  fifty  children  each  year  can  receive  the  benefits 
of  a  tonsil-adenoid  operation,  if  performed  in  clinics  like  that  conducted 
by  Dr.  J.  H.  Fitzgerald,  local  specialist,  and  the  county  health  officer  a 
few  months  ago. 
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We  are  taking  this  editorial  from  the  Smithfield  Herald  just  as 
it  is  given.  It  carries  a  fine  thought,  showing  ithe  majesty  of  lit- 
tle acts  of  kindness.  There  is  no  profession,  not  excepting  the 
ministry,  that  can  wield  a  greater  influence  than  that  of  a  Chris- 
tian doctor.  They  have  one  of  the  finest  opportunities  in  the  world 
to  touch  the  hearts  of  many  that  will  result  in  a  work  that  will 
never  die.  One  great  writer,  who  was  a  Swedish  doctor  said,  "our 
profession  is  not  a  trade  but  an  art,  this  trafficing  in  suffering  was 
a  humiliation  to  me.  I  blushed  scarcely  when  a  patient  put  his 
twenty  franc  piece  on  my  table  and  when  he  put  it  in  my  hand  I 
felt  as  if  I  wanted  to  hit  him.  I  said  our  profession  was  a  holy 
office  on  the  same  level  as  that  of  the  priest,  if  not  higher,  where 
surplus  money  making  should  be  forbidden."  This  is  an  excerpt 
from  a  fine  story,  and  could  be  continued  to  advantage,  but  all  too 
long.  However,  the  editorial  taken  from  an  exchange  is  like  a 
beacon  light  in  this  era  of  depression,  gives  hope  that  others  may 
see  the  necessity  of  helping  the  suffering  humanity  unable  to 
help  themselves.  The  old  world  is  not  so  cold  after  all.  There 
are  thousands  in  the  Old  North  State  awaiting  the  opportunity  to 
lend  a  helping  hand. 

PAROLE  SYSTEM  RECOMMENDED 

In  an  address  before  the  Public  Welfare  Institute,  Chapel  Hill, 
a  fine  thought  was  suggested  by  Tyre  Taylor,  Executive  Counsel, 
who  handles  the  parole  work  for  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina. 
He  stated  the  paroles  should  be  based  upon  two  important  values 
— economic  and  social — emphasizing  the  economic  should  not  ab- 
sorb the  social  for  the  reason  the  ultimate  aim  of  all  correctional 
institutions  should  be  complete  reformation  of  boys,  girls,  men 
and  women  with  the  hope  they  will  return  to  their  respective 
places  as  valuable  assets  in  society. 

Mr.  Tavlor  crives  a  thought  that  shows  an  understanding  heart. 
He  knows  the  sacrifice  made  in  maintaining  these  institutions,  but 
at  the  same  time  is  not  willing  to  defeat  the  purpose  for  monetary 
value.    He  states: 
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"Paroles  should  not  be  determined  by  economic  considerations,  but 
should  be  based  upon  merit  and  whether  there  is  a  good  chance  for  re- 
form.'' 

The  way  to  the  goal,  "reformation,"  is  hard,  but  possible  to  work 
out  in  many  instances.  It  takes  time,  thought  and  much  patience. 
There  should  be  certain  rules  of  efficiency  to  reach, — conduct,  dil- 
ligence  and  efficiency  in  every  phase  of  work.  Let  the  parole  be 
the  prize.  This  would  energize  many  who  aimlessly  walk  about, 
whiling  away  time  till  a  certain  age  releases  them.  All  kinds  and 
conditions  of  people  will  work  for  a  prize,  and  no  prize  could  be 
a  greater  incentive  than  seeing  home  folks — if  there  are  any. 

Economy  is  sometimes  confused  with  penuriousness — It  is  pos- 
sible to  be  economical  without  being  penurious,  therefore  by  judi- 
cious spending  eliminate  all  waste,  yet  maintain  standards  of  edu- 
cation and  efficiency  in  work.  This  is  done  in  many  private  romes 
under  adverse  circumstances  and  the  same  results  can  be  realized 
on  a  larger  scale,  LEADERSHIP  is  the  far  cry  today. 

4 

The  Uplift  this  week  will  carry  its  regular  contribution  from 
"Old  Hurrygraph."  This  fine  friend  takes  a  vacation  every  sum- 
mer, hides  away  in  the  mountains,  and  there  gets  an  inspiration 
that  the  beauties  of  nature  can  only  give,  making  him  better  fitted,, 
mentally  and  physically,  to  take  up  the  pen.  The  Uplift  has  two 
splendid  friends,  "Hurrygraph,"  of  Durham,  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Hunt, 
of  Charlotte,  who  never  fail  us.  The  articles  contributed  by  these 
fine  citizens  are  highly  appreciated.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  much 
thev  help  in  making  the  Uplift  interesting  to  its  many  readers. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

With  Old  Hurrygraph 


Morganton — I  am  in  mimosa  town, 
beautiful  Morganton,  where  the  feath- 
ery blooms  of  this  peculiarly  lovely 
tree  luxuriates,  and  sits  among  the 
pinnated  leaves  like  the  crests  upon 
peacocks.  The  capital  of  Burke 
county,  which  is  a  credit  to  the 
galaxy  of  State  towns  and  cities.  I 
see  more  smiles  than  frowns  in 
Morganton.  The  citizens  move 
about  in  a  happy-go-lucky  fashion 
and  are  stepping  up  with  renewed 
hope  and  cheer.  The  past  is  a  mem- 
ory and  the  present  is  action.  Some 
substantial  building  is  going  on,  Na- 
ture is  using  her  best  endeavors  to 
give  encouragement  to  those  stout  of 
heart.  Automobiles  from  the  state, 
and  other  states,  as  well  as  home, 
scoot  through  the  city's  thorough- 
fares like  mellow-bugs  upon  the  bos- 
om of  placid  waters.  Stately  oaks, 
pines  and  other  species  of  forest 
plants,  on  beautiful  lawns,  nod  and 
bow  in  mountain  breezes  that  sweep 
across  the  landscape  like  a  benedic- 
tion, in  a  howdy-do  to  all  humanity. 
Grapes,  sweet,  purple,  pink  and 
dpal-colored,  are  bending  the  vines 
in  a  graceful  invitation  to  partake. 
Apples  are  blushing  red  in  their 
own  beauty.  The  peaches  have  used 
their  lip-sticks  and  carmined  them- 
selves in  rosy  hues  for  the  lips  of 
humanity.  The  buckwheat  fields  are 
clothed  in  ermine  barks  and  will  ere 
long  come  to  you  in  smoking  cakes, 
introducing  to  you  Miss  Maple  Syr- 
up, a  home  production,  one  of  the 
sweetest  things  among  these  tower- 
ing peaks  of  nature.  The  mountain 
flora  are  waving  beautiful  proud 
plumes     of    varigated    colors.       Sun- 


beams dance  with  gorgeous-winged 
butterflies  over  the  kaleidscoped  land- 
scape. A  feast  of  golden  glory  is 
spread  in  this  highly  favored  "Land 
of  the  Sky"  that  stands  without  a 
rival  for  beautiful  scenery,  and 
Morganton  sits  at  the  archway  of 
its  entrance  like  a  queen  upon  her 
throne. 


I  have  a  good  one  on  meself.  Ov- 
er in  Asheville  I  stepped  into  a 
bank  to  get  a  small  check  cashed. 
The  teller  asked  me:  "Have  you  an 
account  here?"  I  said,  "Noo."  The 
teller  then  called  to  the  cashier:  "A 
no  account  man  wants  a  check  cash- 
ed!" The  cashier  replied:  "Charge 
him  25  cents."  I  took  the  check  back, 
went  to  a  store,  where  it  was  cashed 
in  a  jiffy,  without  charge.  That  was 
kindly    accommodation    commendable. 


Burke  county  is  to  be  congratulat- 
ed upon  her  manufacturing  indus- 
tries. Modest  as  a  blushing  maiden, 
at  Icard  is  located  one  of  the  most 
interesting  industries  to  be  found  in 
the  State.  It  is  the  Icard  Cordage 
Company.  They  have  been  operating 
at  th:is  point  fo'r  twelve  years  and 
have  built  up  a  fine  trade,  with  an 
saver age  yearly  output  of  over  1,000,- 
000  pounds  of  cordage.  It  is  modern 
in  its  equipment,  and  puts  out  the 
finest  quality  of  cords  and  ropes  for 
all  purposes,  sash  cords  and  clothes 
lines.  They  are  made  entirely  of 
cotton.  There  are  only  four  of  these 
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manufactories  in  the  State,  and  on-  the  perfection  of  production, 
ly  twelve  in  the  United  States.  The  — o — 
Icard  Cordage  Company  is  capital-  Little  Billy,  a  four-year-old  Ashe- 
ized  at  $250,000  and  has  4,000  spin-  ville  youngster,  .came  in  the  other 
dies  and  210  braiders.  Mr.  Murray  day  very  much  excited  and  exclaim- 
showed  me  through  the  well-arrang-  ed:  ''I  just  saw  a  beautiful  butter- 
ed plant,  and  he  never  gets  to  the  fly  out  there  in  the  yard!"  When 
end  of  his  rope  in  explaining  how  asked  what  it  looked  like,  replied: 
manufacture    is    conducted,    which    is  "It  was  black  and  had  butter  on  it." 


THE  TELESCOPE  DISCOVERED 

Little  things  and  little  people  are  often  responsible  for 
great  results  (says  The  Brooklyn  Eagle).  Maybe  you  do  not 
know  that  the  discovery  of  that  important  instrument,  the 
telescope,  may  be  traced  to  the  curiosity  of  a  boy,  and  this  is 
how  it  came  about: 

The  little  boy  I  am  telling  you  about  was  the  son  of  an  op- 
tician who  lived  in  Holland.  He  and  his  sisters  loved  to  play 
about  their  father's  work  bench,  and  often  amused  themselves 
by  looking  at  the  sea  through  the  little  smooth  concave  glass- 
es which  their  father  used  in  his  work. 

Now,  one  day  it  happened  that  the  boy,,  while  playing  with 
two  glasses,  chanced  to  hold  them  before  his  eyes  in  such  a 
way  that  the  face  of  the  cathedral  clock  seemed  very  near. 

This  surprised  him  greatly,  for  the  clock  was  so  far  away 
that  he  could  scarcely  see  the  hands  with  his  naked  eye. 

For  a  while  he  stared  at  the  clock,  and  then  at  the  glasses, 
each  of  which  he  tried  in  turn,  but  the  clock  was  as  far  away 
as  ever,  and  so  it  remained,  turn  them  as  he  would,  until  by 
chance  again  he  held  both  up  together,  when,  lo !  as  if  by  ma- 
gic, the  church  stood  beside  him. 

"Oh,  I  know!"  he  cried  aloud.  "It's  the  two  together." 
Then  in  great  joy  he  ran  to  his  father  and  told  him  of  his  re- 
markable discovery. 

The  father  tried  the  glasses  in  his  turn  and  found  that  the 
boy  had  spoken  the  truth  when  he  said  he  could  bring  the 
great  church  clock  nearer. 

So  this  was  the  way  people  learned  that  putting  a  concave 
and  convex  glass  together  in  just   the   right   position  would 
make  distant  objects  seem  near.    Without  this  knowledge  we 
should  never  have  had  the  telescope,    and    without  the  tele- 
scope we  should  have  known  little  of  the  sun,  moon  or  stars. 

So  if  you  ever  have  a  chance  to  look  through  a  telescope, 
and  see  the  wonders  it  has  to  reveal  just  remember  the  little 
boy  who  once  lived  in  far-off  Holland. — Selected. 
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NURSE  IN  WASHINGTON  LEAVES  $55 
FOR  A  CLINIC  IN  JOHNSTON 


By  H.  E.  C.  Bryant 


The  will  of  Mrs.  Alice  J.  Arnold, 
a  nurse  who  died  recently,  provides 
about  $5000  for  a  clinic  for  poor 
children  of  Johnston  county.  That 
represents  about  all  the  worldly 
goods   Mrs.   Arnold  had. 

The  story  of  this  gift  is  interest- 
ing. About  15  years  ago,  Dr.  Wade 
H.  Atkinson,  who  came  here  from 
North  Carolina,  was  called  to  a  mis- 
sion, or  alms  house,  here  to  see  a 
couple,  who  were  ill.  He  doctored 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold,  but  they  were 
not  able  to  pay  him. 

A  few  days  ago,  Mrs.  Arnold  who 
had  become  a  widow  by  the  death  of 
her  husband,  sent  for  Dr.  Atkinson, 
and  told  him  she  was  going  to  die, 
and  wanted  him  to  attend  her.  She 
confided    that    for   his    services    years 


before  she  was  leaving  him  $1000,  and 
$5000  for  a  clinic  to  carry  on  the 
work  he  started  in  Johnston  county 
several  years  ago,  when  he  removed 
the  tonsils  of  about  4000  children, 
free  of  charge.  She  explained  she 
had  read  in  the  papers  criticism  of 
that  work,  and  wanted  to  do  some- 
thing to  help. 

This  was  a  surprise  to  Dr.  Atkin- 
son. He  asked  the  woman  where  the 
money  came  from,  and  she  replied 
that  after  she  got  well,  and  her  hus- 
band died  she  became  a  nurse,  and 
saved  her  money  and  invested  it. 

Dr.  Atkinson  is  leaving  soon  for 
Europe,  but  on  his  return  will  take 
up  the  matter  oi  the  clinic.  In  his 
absence,  Hunter  Creech,  attorney,  is 
looking  after  the  Arnold  estate. 


Success  is  the  heart's  desire  of  every  person.  There  is 
not  one  but  would  like  very  much  to  amount  to  something 
big  and  leave  their  "footprints  on  the  sands  of  time."  In 
every  soul  a  secret  hope  burns  to  be  able  to  reach  the  top- 
most rung  in  the  ladder  of  success. 

However,  it  takes  spunk  and  perseverance  to  attain  this. 
The  person  who  gives  up  too  easily  will  never  make  that  de- 
sire a  reality.  Things  seem  hard  sometimes  and  it  takes  a 
will  power  made  of  iron  to  follow  through  to  the  end.  When 
a  task  seems  most  difficult  is  the  time  to  pitch  in  and  become 
its  conqueror  and  master. 

Diligent,  hard,  honest  work  is  always  rewarded.  Depend 
upon  yourself  now  to  do  your  own  work,  without  calling  on 
your  neighbors  for  help.  That  will  put  you  on  the  right 
track  and  success  will  eventually  be  yours. — Selected. 
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BELIEVE  UPSWING  HAS  BEGUN 

(News  Herald) 


The  general  feeling  is  that  finally 
the  "bottom  has  been  reacher"  and 
that  things  are  beginning  to  take  an 
upward  turn.  Newspapers  every- 
where are  viewing  the  situation  more 
optimistically.  Bearing  out  this 
statement  is  the  following  syndicat- 
ed editorial  from  a  newspaper  service 
organization  in  New  York: 

■Everywhere  we  hear  speaking  more 
hopefully  than  even  a  month  ago. 
That  mysterious  something  which 
some  folks  call  "public  psychology" 
has  definitely  changed.  Instead  of 
talking  "depression"  we  hear  busi- 
ness men,  workers,  bankers  and  man- 
ufacturers talking  of  better  times 
ahead. 

That  is  not  all  that  is  needed  to 
put  us  back  on  a  sound  working  ba- 
sis, but  without  such  a  change  of 
mental  attitude  we  would  never  have 
a  chance  to  come  back.  Faith  is  as 
essential  in  business  as  it  it  in  relig- 
ion. When  folks  believe  that  things 
can  be  done  they  usually  find  a  way 
to  do  them;  when  they  do  not  believe 
that  anything  they  can  do  will  do  any 
good,  effort  ceases. 

What  has  happened  is  that  faith  in 
America    and    in    our    American    sys- 


tem is  coming  back.  People  are  no 
longer  afraid.  And  as  fast  as  that 
new  faith  spreads,  just  so  fast  will 
economic   conditions    improve. 

There  is  no  lack  of  money  in  Amer- 
ica; the  lack  has  been  in  confidence 
in  investments.  Too  many  people 
Were  stung  by  speculative  schemes  in 
the  guise  of  investments,  to  encour- 
age them  to  put  money  they  have 
since  accumulated  into  anything  but 
the  soundest  and  most  proved  enter- 
prises. But  now  money  is  beginning 
to  come  out. 

We  were  interested  to  see  the  re- 
port of  the  savings  bank  deposits  in 
the  United  States  for  the  past  few 
years.  They  have  been  growing 
steadily  since  1926,  until  now  52  mil- 
lion Americans  have  more  than  28 
thousand  million  dollars  in  this  form 
of  reserve  alone,  an  average  of  more 
than  $500  each.  Most  of  this  money 
will  not  be  easily  lured  into  specula- 
tion, but  much  of  it  will  go  into  new 
homes,  into  small  business  enter- 
prises, into  a  thousand  other  solid 
and  productive  investments  as  soon 
as  the  return  of  confidence  becomes 
thoroughly    manfest. 


TIMELY  TIP 

When  somebody  hands  you  a  lemon 
Go  on  your  way  undismayed. 

Just  add  some  sugar  and  water 
And  make  you  a  lemonade. 

— Selected. 
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PROSPECTIVE  FIRST  LADY 

(The  Pathfinder) 


Back  in  February  a  spirit  medium 
told  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  that 
her  distinguished  governor  husband 
would  ''probably"  get  the  Democratic 
presidential  nomination,  and,  if  he 
did,  he  would  be  elected.  But  spirits 
of  another  kind  may  be  the  determin- 
ing medium  in  the  election.  How- 
ever, the  Democratic  choice  for  First 
Lady  of  the  Land  does  not  believe  in 
crossing  bridges  before  you  get  to 
them,  so  she  will  not  abandon  her 
various  present  activities  at  this 
time. 

Besides  teaching  American  history 
and  English  literature  three  days  a 
week  as  vice  principal  in  the  Tod- 
hunter  school  in  New  York  (having 
to  commute  from  Albany),  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  runs  the  Val  Kill  furni- 
ture factory  where  reproduction?  of 
early  American  furniture  are  made  to 
give  work  to  the  unemployed  on  the 
environs  of  the  big  Roosevelt  estate 
at  Hyde  Park,  N.  Y.  She  belongs  to 
several  women's  clubs  but  never  ne- 
glects her  duties  as  mistress  of  a 
governor's  mansion.  Then,  too,  she 
has  shared  in  the  care  and  guidance 
of  her  five  children. 

In  fact,  child  welfare  and  youth 
education  largely  occupy  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's thoughts  and  time,  and  her 
ideas  are  modern  and  practcial.  "We 
ought  to  get  out  of  education  the 
ability  to  look  at  things  straight  and 
to  decide  for  ourselves  what  we  be- 
lieve— then  we  ought  to  have  the 
courage  to  go  out  into  the  world  and 
live   according    to    our    beliefs."      So 


speaks  the  niece  of  "Teddy"  Roose- 
velt, who  was  president  at  the  time 
of  her  marriage  in  1905.  In  fact 
"Uncle  Teddy"  gave  away  the  bride. 

Somewhat  of  a  philosopher,  Anna 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  (so  christened) 
who  married  her  cousin  as  if  to  say, 
"the  Roosevelt  name  is  good  enough 
for  me,"  says  this  about  marriage: 
"Among  the  changing  factors  of 
marriage  is  the  passing  of  the  oldl 
idea  of  our  morality  for  men,  anoth- 
er for  women.  Marriage  is  a  part- 
nership— you  must  learn  to  give  and 
to  take,  to  be  tolerant.  Argument 
gives  zest  to  life.  It  sharpens  wits, 
but  it  should  have  no  malice.  And 
no  person  has  a  right  to  tyrannize 
over  another." 

Wool  yarn  and  knitting  needles  ac- 
company Mrs.  Roosevelt  almost  every 
place  she  goes.  However,  she  owes 
her  tall,  slender  figure  to  the  fact 
that  she  swims,  rides  horseback  and 
plays  tennis  and  golf — "all  badly," 
she  admits.  Born  in  New  York  City 
Oct.  11,  1884,  her  parents  died  be- 
fore she  was  10  and  she  was  educat- 
ed in  private  schools.  She  is  finance 
chairman  of  the  woman's  division  of 
the  New  York  State  Democratic  Com- 
mittee and  was  a  member  of  the  ad- 
visory committee  on  women's  activi- 
ties in  the  1924  and  1928  Democratic 
campaigns. 

Oddly  enough,  though,  she  is  as 
ardent  a  prohibitionist  as  her  hus- 
band is  wet.  But,  as  she  explains,. 
"He,  not  I,  is  candidate  for  presi- 
dent." 


'Liars  need  good  memories." — Selected. 
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OVERPRODUCTION  OF  BRAINS 


(Selected) 


It  is  just  beginning  to  dawn  on 
this  country  that  it  is  developing 
more  brains  than  it  has  jobs  for. 
Even  in  normal  times  there  are  too 
many  white  collars  and  not  enough 
lunch  pails. 

The  extraordinary  opportunities 
afforded  in  our  educational  field  have, 
within  the  present  century,  brought 
about  a  state  of  mind  in  which  the 
average  American  disdains  manual 
labor  and  goes  in  for  more  brainy 
things.  Toil  with  the  hands  is  dis- 
dainfully left  to  the  foreigner,  who 
does  not  give  a  hoot  about  grime  and 
personal  appearance.  That  is  why, 
even  in  better  days,  organized  labor 
bemoans  the  fact  that  it  has  no  ap- 
prentices to  speak  of  to  take  the 
places  of  fathers  growing  old  in  the 
trades. 

Yet  it  wasn't  until  the  depression 
struck  home  the  need  for  economy 
that  many  states  and  municipalities 
began  to  take  stock  of  the  enormous 
sums  of  money  being  spent  in  try- 
ing to  make  master  minds  wholesale 
out  of  the  ordinary  retail  run  of 
gray  matter. 


The  other  day,  speaking  over  the 
radio,  Director  of  the  Budget  Mark 
Graves  of  New  York  State  asked, 
"Are  We  spending  Too  Much  of  Our 
Tax  Money  for  Education?"  and 
proceeded  to  answer  it  himself,  in  the 
affirmative.  He  points  out  that  in  that 
state  in  1920  the  average  cost  of 
educating  a  pupil  was  $68  and  in  19- 
30  it  had  risen  to  $138 — more  than 
twice  as  much! 

Contending  that  issuing  school 
bonds  right  and  left  have  played  ha- 
voc with  taxpayers,  especially  rural 
taxpayers,  Director  Graves  says 
"many  school  dstricts  have  better 
school  buildings  than  they  can  afford. 
"Not  infrequently  I  have  been  on 
personally  conducted  tours  through 
beautiful  school  buildings  and  had  lo- 
cal citizens  point  with  pride  and  ap- 
parent glee  to  the  big  sum  that  their 
schoolhouse  cost  and  then  in  the  next 
breath  complain  about  the  size  of 
their  tax  bills,"  he  comments.  The 
remedy,  as  he  sees  it,  is  for  those 
who  plan  the  educational  program 
to  review  the  field  and  "weed  out 
the  frills  and  fancies." 


How  easy  it  is  for  men  to  be  swollen  with  admiration  of 
their  own  strength  and  glory,  and  to  be  lifted  up  so  high  as 
to  lose  sight  both  of  the  ground  whence  they  rose,  and  the 
hand  that  advanced  them. — Bishop  Hall. 

When  you  hear  a  man  finding  fault  with  the  trade  he  is 
following,  ti  is  a  safe  guess  that  he  is  not  a  headliner  in  it. 
A  man  does  not  hate  the  things  into  which  he  puts  his  very 
best  effort. — Selected. 
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DAME  NATURE'S  MINSTRELS 

(The  Pathfinder) 


What  with  its  113,000  curb  trees, 
svacious  lawns  and  natural  parks, 
the  nation's  capital  affords  unusual 
opportunities  for  studying  the  won- 
ders of  nature,  both  animate  and 
inanimate.  Especially  is  Washing- 
a  mecca  for  birds.  But  of  all  local 
species,  Mr.  Robin  Redbreast  is  still 
the  chief  source  of  wonderment  and 
admiration.  Particularly  during  the 
hatching  season.  For  then  Mrs.  Bob- 
in  Redbreast  sits  on  the  nest  and, 
no  matter  what  the  economic  situa- 
tion is  for  humans,  her  husband  is 
kept  busy  feeding  two  mouths.  Al- 
ways industrious,  at  this  time  he  is 
doing  double  duty.  From  the  first 
streak  of  dawn  until  after  darkness 
has  set  in  he  is  hopping  about  seek- 
ing the  worms  that,  as  far  as  we  have 
observed,  constitutes  the  family's  on- 
ly diet. 

Whether  robins  have  their  own 
"rackets"  and  are  strict  about  pro- 
tecting "territories,"  we  don't  know, 
but  one  particular  little  fellow  we 
have  observed  confines  his  daily 
search  to,  say,  a  radius  of  two  blocks 
from  his  altitudinous  bungalow.  And 
how  he  goes  for  worms!  His  legs 
work  quicker  than  a  flash  in  darting 
here  and  there  about  the  yard,  his 
feathery  body  stopping  suddenly 
while  the  alert  head  turns  sideways 
to  contemplate  a  prospective  morsel. 
Though  many  people  believe  a  robin 
actually  "listens"  for  worms  moving 
close  to  the  ground's  surface  it  is  our 
impression  that  his  sight  is  so  keen 
that  he  actually  sees  them.  Support 
for  this  is  found  in  the  fact  that  a 
robin  must  cock  his  head  to  one  side 
to  obtain  the   keenest  eye  focus. 


Mr.  Robin  is  well  aware  how  rain 
helps  out  his  eternal  search.  He  is 
quick  to  take  advantage  of  a  shower 
and  the  particular  bird  using  our 
lawn  as  a  hunting  ground  deliberate- 
ly follows  in  the  wake  of  the  water 
from  our  hose  and  seems  to  find  the 
pickings  unusually  good.  Water,  if 
you  do  not  already  know,  brings 
worms  scurrying  from  the  soil.  A 
too  heavy  downpour  will  actually 
"drown  them  out."  That  is  why  you 
see  so  many  lifeless  wrigglers  on  the 
sidewalks,  etc.,  after  an  unusually 
heavy  rain.  They  are  actually  drown- 
ed. 

The  quail  (or  partridge,  if  you  are 
not  too  particular!)  is  another  bird 
well  worth  observing.  His  domestic 
life  does  not  seem  to  be  as  happy  as 
that  of  the  robin.  His  wife  is  ex- 
ceedingly jealous  and  makes  him 
hang  about  the  home  as  much  as 
possible.  That  is  why  her  whistle  of 
inquiry  is  constantly  being  repeated 
from  the  nest,  followed  by  his  obe- 
dient answer  with  the  "Bob  White" 
that  gives  him  his  popular  name.  The 
quail  is  a  flirtatious  old  bird  and 
sometimes  breaks  family  ties.  If  he 
is  attracted  by  a  new  love,  or  meets 
with  tragedy,  the  wife  on  the  nest  is 
soon  made  aware  of  it  by  his  non- 
response  and  has  to  leave  her  eggs 
to  shift  about  herself.  This  is  gen- 
erally disastrous  to  the  prospective 
offspring. 

The  little  sparrow  is  always  an  in- 
viting study.  This  was  the  English 
bird  brought  to  America  in  1850  to 
combat  caterpillars.  To  15  shiploads 
the  present  horde  owes  its  being. 
Many    people     think    the     sparrow   a 
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nuisance.  But  he  is  interesting.  He 
is  the  most  peaceful  of  all  birds — 
except  when  affairs  of  the  heart  are 
concerned.  Yet  two  sparrows  rarely 
duel  alone.  The  aid  of  relatives  is 
generally  invoked.  There  is  much 
twittering  and  pecking  but  little  dam- 
age results.  At  other  times  the 
sparrow  is  a  good  "pal."  If  he  finds 
a  bit  of  bread  or  other  choice  morsel 
he  may  take  just  a  wee  bit  before 
flying  off  to  notify  his  "gang"  what 
he  has  found.  So  they  all  return  to 
share  it. 

Also,  the  sparrow  seems  to  work 
quite  in  harmony  with  his  big  cousin, 
the  starling.  Though  the  former  is 
generally  respectful  while  the  larger 
bird  pecks  away  at  food,  the  two  get 
along  quite  sociably.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  sparrow,  the  starling  was  in- 
troduced in  this  country  for  a  par- 
ticular purpose  but  has  become  quite 
a  pest — to  some.  In  Washington 
these  birds  are  driving  office  build- 
ing owners  (and  some  auto  owners, 
too!)  to  a  point  of  distraction.  Im- 
provised flags,  firemen's  hose,  poi- 
son and  even  fumes  are  not  able  to 
drive  them  away.  One  of  the  oddest 
downtown  sights  is  at  night  when 
these  starlings  have  taken  their 
roost  on  the  copings  of  buildings. 
Packed  as  tightly  as  sardines,  they 
extend  in  unbroken  lines  for  the 
length  of  several  buildings.  And 
they  don't  care  whether  it  is  govern- 
ment property  or  not.  The  Fox 
theater,  for  example,  has  an  indent- 
ed section  over  its  entrance  way  and 
the  feathered  flock  seem  to  fight  for 
the  privilege  of  taking  positions  of 
vantage  on  the  decorative  work  here 


to  watch  humans  going  in  and  out  of 
the  theater.  Or,  perhaps,  it  is  be- 
cause the  myriad  of  decorative  lights 
provide  them  a  welcome  warmth  not 
extended  them  by  the  general  public. 

The  spring  rendezvous  of  great 
numbers  of  ducks  on  the  Potomac  be- 
tween the  capital  and  Mt.  Vernon  in- 
variably interests  the  visitor  who, 
despite  the  closed  season,  longs  for 
a  gun.  But  we  are  more  interested 
in  the  flight  formation  of  this  table 
delicacy.  It  is  very  apparent  that 
aviation  has  profited  from  their  de- 
portment in  the  air.  Military  air 
flights  are  quite  "ducky,"  to  say  the 
least,  and  study  of  the  construction 
of  the  fowls's  wing  helped  to  make 
possible  man's  duplication  of  the 
feats  of  feathered  flyers. 

Time  and  time  again  we  have  ob- 
served wild  ducks  and  geese  flying 
in  formation,  with  their  scouts  and 
outer  guards  flung  out  in  approved 
fashion.  The  single  bird  that  leads 
the  flight  is  always  a  source  of 
wonderment.  Because  he  "breaks" 
the  air  for  the  rest  of  the  birds,  he 
must  be  a  strong  fellow.  Naturaily 
he  tires  more  quickly  than  the  oth- 
ers but  such  is  the  precise  arrange- 
ment of  the  flight  that  other  selected 
birds  replace  him  at  regular  inter- 
vals. How  the  ducks  arrange  to 
have  a  substitute  move  up  to  take 
the  place  of  a  retiring  leader  is  al- 
most as  wonderful  as  the  mystery 
of  how  a  bird  species,  though  scat- 
tered over  a  wide  locality,  know  the 
exact  day  and  precise  hour  on  which 
to  start  their  joint  migrations  either 
ncrth  or  south  as  the  case  may  be. 


"The  less  one  thinks  the  more  one  speaks." — Selected. 
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ON  THE  SIDEWALKS   OF  NEW  YORK 


By  Ruth  Arnold  Nickel 


If  a  gypsy  fortune  teller  had  told 
the  fortunes  of  the  Martin  family 
last  spring,  she  might  have  said,  as 
fortune  tellers  so  often  do,  "I  see  a 
change  and  a  disappointment  and  a 
pleasant  surprise."  As  James  and 
Marjorie  Martin  had  never  even  seen 
a  gypsy,  the  change  came  about  with- 
out any  prophecies.  In  April  James' 
and  Marjorie's  father,  who  was  a 
minister,  received  a  call  to  a  church 
in  New  York  City.  Before  that  the 
family  had  lived  in  a  pleasant  subur- 
ban neighborhood  with  tree-lined 
streets  and  flowery  gardens.  It  was 
necessary  for  them  to  move  to  New 
York  at  the  beginning  of  the  sum- 
mer— and  they  were  going  to  live  in 
the  midst  of  the  city,  without  any 
trees  in  sight  for  blocks   and  blocks. 

The  disappointment,  however,  came 
from  another  source.  For  years  the 
whole  Martin  family  had  been  saving 
up  for  a  very  special  vacation.  They 
were  going  to  Europe!  They  were 
going  to  visit  Mrs.  Martin's  mother 
in  England,  whom  the  children  had 
not  seen  for  eight  years,  and  then 
after  a  long  month's  stay  with  grand- 
mother, they  were  going  on  to  France 
and  Germany  and  Switzerland.  Look- 
ing forward  to  this  trip,  James  and 
Marjorie  for  the  past  two  years  had 
put  into  the  bank  every  penny  they 
had  received  as  gifts.  Geography 
had  become  a  fascinating  study  to 
both  of  them.  James  knew  more 
about  the  cities  of  England  and  Ger- 
many than  he  did  about  America  ci- 
ties. But  now  the  European  trip 
was  out  of  the  question,  at  least  for 
this     year.       Instead     they     were     to 


spend  the  summer  getting  acquaint- 
ed with  the  people  in  the  new  congre- 
gation, and  getting  settled  in  their 
new  home. 

"Whatever  shall  we  do  in  a  place 
like  New  York  in  the  sumer  time, 
Father?"  asked  Marjorie.  "James 
and  I  won't  have  any  friends  there, 
and  it's  miles  from  where  we'll  live 
out  into  the  country.  I  suppose  pic- 
nics are  unheard  of  things  in  a  city 
as  big  as  that!" 

"Never  mind,  Marjorie,"  consoled 
her  mother.  "It  will  be  different  from 
any  summer  you've  ever  spent  before, 
but  remember  that  New  York  isn't 
an  ordinary  city.  Keep  your  eyes 
open  and  look  for  the  interesting 
things." 

"And  if  we  had  gone  to  Europe," 
finished  the  children's  father,  "yo»r 
friends  wouldn't  have  gone  along. 
You'd  have  made  new  friends  on  the 
way,  and  that  is  what  you  will  do  in 
New  York.  This  summer  there  will 
be  just  you  and  James  and  mother 
and  I  at  first,  and  then  the  friends 
that  we  make  as  we  go  along.  If  we 
can't  picnic  in  the  country,  we'll  pic- 
nic in  the  city.  Something  tells  me 
that  we  will  see  almost  as  many  in- 
teresting things  as  if  we  had  gone 
to  Europe." 

So  the  Martins  consoled  themselves, 
and  as  soon  as  school  was  over  they 
moved  to  their  new  home  in  New 
York.  It  was  indeed  a  change  from 
their  eight  room  house  with  its  cool, 
shady  porch  to  a  five  room  apart- 
ment in  a  large  house  with  twenty- 
seven  other  families.  There  were 
three  bedrooms,  a  kitchen  and  a  bath- 
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room  and  the  one  other  room  had  to 
serve^  as  both  a  living  and  a  dining 
room.  When  guests  came,  a  folding 
table  transformed  the;  living  room  in- 
to a  dining  room,  and  the  rest  of  the 
time,  except  on  very  special  occasions, 
the  family  ate  in  the  breakfast  nook 
in  the  kitchen.  However,  their  new 
home  boasted  one  delightful  new  fea- 
ture, a  flat  roof  with  a  wall  around 
it,  and  on  it  one  could  sit  in  steamer 
chairs  and  watch  the  airplanes  and 
the  clouds  and  the  pigeons.  With 
the  aid  of  a  marine  glass,  one  could 
see  the  liners  on  the  North  River 
being  towed  to  and  from  their  docks 
by  busy  little  tugs. 

''Well,  we  won't  have  far  to  travel 
to  the  pier,  when/ we  finally  do  go  to 
Europe,"  said  James,  on  their  first 
day. 

"Did  you  know,  James,"  said  his 
father,  "that  New  York  is  the  larg- 
est foreign  city  in  the  world?  There 
are  more  Germans  here  than  in  Ber- 
lin, more  Irish  people  than  in  Dub- 
lin, more  Jews  than  in  Jerusalem, 
and  there  are  streets  here  which  are 
like  little  bits  of  the  various  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  Let's  see  if  we 
can't  find  some  of  Europe  right  here. 
Every  week  we'll  have  a  picnic  in  a 
different  foreign  atmosphere.  In- 
stead of  carrying  sandwiches  and 
books  and  games  along,  we'll  eat  in 
foreign  resturants  and  study  people 
and   scenes.     How  will  that  be?" 

Marjorie  brightened  at  the  sugges- 
tion, for  she  loved  to  eat  in  restur- 
ants and  a  week  after  the  moving 
they  were  all  ready  for  their  first 
city  picnic. 

"Let's  have  just  foreign  picnics 
for  a  while,"  suggested  James. 

"But,"  added  their  father,  as  the 
others    agreed,     "I     think    we'll     find 


that  the  foreigners  we  are  going  to 
see  are  all  Americans  in  the  making. 
After  all,  mother's  folks  are  in  Eng- 
land, and  my  family  came  from  Ger- 
many, so  we  are  not  so  very  far  fiom 
being  called  'foreigners"  ourselves. 
Suppose  we  take  one  country  at  a 
time,  and  see  how  much  we  can  learn 
about  the  Americans  that  have  come 
from  it.  We'll  just  go  and  see  their 
neighborhoods  and  eat  their  food, 
and  if  we  are  interested,  we'll  see 
what  more  we  can  learn." 

"Fine!"  exclaimed  Marjorie. 
"Where  shall  we  begin?" 

"Well,"  said  her  father,  "I've  just 
received  a  letter  from  an  old  semi- 
nary friend  of  mine  who  has  an 
Italian  Church  on  the  East  Side.  He 
has  sent  us  tickets  to  a  spaghetti 
dinner  his  people  are  having  next 
Friday.  Suppose  we  begin  with  the 
Italian  Americans." 

Marjorie  and  James  and  Mrs.  Mar- 
tin agreed  at  once  and  when  Friday 
proved  to  be  clear  and  cool,  they 
started  out  early  in  the  afternoon  to 
visit  some  Italian  neighborhoods  be- 
fore going  to  the  church.  They  rode 
down  Fifth  Avenue  on  the  top  of  a 
bus  and  got  off  at  Washington 
Square.  As  they  crossed  Washing- 
ton Square  they  found  themselves  al- 
most at  once  in  the  heart  of  a  neigh- 
borhood which  their  father  told  them 
was  called  "Little  Italy."  They  were 
Italian  signs  on  the  stores  and  dark 
haired  people  on  the  streets.  Chil- 
dren of  all  ages  played  on  the  side- 
walks. 

"You  see,"  said  Mr.  Martin,  "there 
are  many  people  in  New  York  who 
have  to  live  without  porches  or  trees 
and  cannot  go  picnicking  in  the  sum- 
mer time.  That  is  why  there  are  so 
many   settlement   houses   in   the   city, 
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so  that  the  children  will  have  a  place 
to  play  and  to  learn  interesting- 
things." 

"It  is  true,"  said  Mr.  Martin, 
"that  they  haven't  porches  or  trees, 
but  almost  every  fire  escape  has  its 
pot  of  flowers." 

Indeed  it  was  true.  There  were 
not  only  flowers,  but  vines  and  green 
plants  of  many  kinds.  Sometimes 
they  were  planted  in  wooden  boxes 
or  even  in  tin  cans,  but  they  nodded 
their  heads  in  the  sunshine,  just  the 
same,  to  show  that  the  beauty-loving 
Italians,  however  poor  they  might  be 
in  this  neighborhood,  had  made  a 
brave  effort  to  brighten  their  homes 
and  to  recall  the  fertile  country  from 
which  they  had  come. 

"If  we  could  see  the  iusides  of 
their  homes,"  said  Mrs.  Martin,  "I 
think  we  would  see  that  they  have 
tried  to  do  the  same  thing  inside.  The 
Italians  love  color  and  music.  We 
must  come  down  some  time  when 
they  are  celebrating  a  festival.  On 
certain  saints'  days  and  other  holi- 
days the  streets  are  decorated  with 
colored  electric  lights.  There  are 
booths  that  sell  souvenirs  and  the 
people   dance  in   the   streets." 

"What  a  lot  we've  got  to  look  for- 
ward too!"  exclaimed  Marjorie.  "This 
is  only  our  first  trip.  Maybe  we  won't 
miss  going  to  Europe  so  much  after 
all" 

By  now  the  family  had  reached  a 
street  lined  with  stores,  and  along 
the  curb  was  a  push  cart  market.  In 
the  stores  there  were  many  fascinat- 
ing things  to  be  seen.  Italian  news- 
papers were  displayed  on  the  stands 
and  a  victrola  store  advertised  Ital- 
ian records.  The  cheese  stores  were 
especially  interesting,  with  cheeses  of 
all  varieties  and  sizes  and  shapes.  In 


the  confectionery  stores  there  were 
so  many  kinds  of  cakes  displayed 
that  the  children  stopped  at  each  one. 
On  the  push  carts  we're  all  sorts  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  some  they  had 
never  seen.  Dandelion  plants  seem- 
ed very  popular,  and  also  the  tops  of 
vegetables  such  as  beets,  radishes, 
and  turnips. 

"They  eat  them  just  as  we  eat 
spinach,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Martin. 
"We   eat   beet   tops,   you   know." 

The  church  to  which  they  were  go- 
ing was  on  the  East  Side  in  the  oth- 
er large  Italian  neighborhood  of  New 
York. 

"Why  do  foreign  people  live  to- 
gether when  they  come  to  America?" 
asked  James,  without  stopping  to 
think.  "I  suppose  it's  because  they 
don't  know  the  language  when  they 
first  come,"  he  answere  dhimself 

"And  they  live  together  because 
they  feel  strange  at  first,"  added 
Marjorie,  "and  they  want  the  com- 
pany of  people  who  know  and  do  the 
same  things  they  do." 

"I  thought  all  Italians  were  Catho- 
lics," said  James.  Indeed  he  had  had 
cause  to  think  so,  for  they  had  pass- 
ed many  large  Catholic  churches  in 
their  walk,  and  in  the  photographers' 
windows  they  had  seen  many  pictures 
of  little  girls  and  boys  in  their  first 
communion  clothes. 

"Many  of  them  are,  of  course,"  ex- 
r^ained  their  father,  "but  there  are 
Protestant  Italians,  too.  This  church 
we  are  going  to  visit  belongs  to  our 
own  denomination,  so  that  we'll  real- 
ly feel  at  home." 

They  did  feel  at  home,  for  they 
were  greeted  at  the  door  by  the 
kindly  minister  and  his  wife,  and  led 
to  the  Sunday  school  hall  where  the 
dinner  was  to  be  held. 
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"Our  people  are  glad  to  have  visi- 
ters. They  waant  to  be  good  Ameri- 
cans," the  pastor  told  them,  "but  be- 
cause they  are  poor  and  have  so  few 
advantages,  they  are  often  neglect- 
ed by  the  people  who  could  help  them 
most.  They  will  surely  make  you 
feel  welcome." 

When  the  Martins  entered  the  din- 
ing room  they  were  led  by  a  pretty, 
black-haired  waitress  in  a  white 
dress,  wearing  a  band  of  the  Italian 
colors  around  her  head.  All  the 
waitresses  were  dressed  in  the  same 
way.  One  of  the  tables  was  a  long, 
low,  kindergarten  table  set  for  the 
children,  and  around  it  were  cluster- 
ed a  group  of  children  Marjorie 
thought  the  cunningest  she  had  ever 
seen.  They,  too,  wore  the  Italian 
colors  around  their  heads,  and  smil- 
ed shyly  at  her  as  she  looked  at  them. 

After  the  minister  had  asked  a 
blessing,  first  in  Italian  and  then  in 
English  the  meal  began.  First  of 
all  there  was  minestrone  soup,  a  veg- 
etable soup  with  short,  fat  pieces 
of  macaroni  and  deliicous  beans  in 
it.  Then  came  the  spaghetti — heap- 
ing plates  of  it,  with  tomato  sauce 
and  grated  cheese  sprinkled  on  top. 
Plates  of  delicious  white  bread,  cut 
from  a  great  loaf,  were  placed  on 
the  table,  along  with  ripe,  black  ol- 
ives and  a  curious  kind  of  celery 
that  tasted  like  licorice,  but  was 
crisp  and  cold.  Mrs.  Martin  was 
socn  deep  in  talk  with  a  friendly  Ital- 
ian woman  across  the  table,  who 
told  her  how  everything  was  cooked, 
and  Marjorie  played  peek-a-boo  with 
a  bright-eyed  baby.  James  found  that 
the  minister,  who,  it  developed,  had 
been  born  in  Italy,  knew  as  much 
about  American  aviation  and  college 
sports  as  he  did.  Dishes  of  fat,  Ital- 


ion  sausages,  sweeter  and  spicier 
than  American  sausage,  followed  the 
spaghetti,  and  the  Martins  soon  found 
that  they  could  not  eat  another  mor- 
sel. 

But  then  there  was  dessert.  "You'll 
have  to  find  room  for  this,"  said  the 
minister's  wife.  "We're  having 
spumoni — Italian  ice  cream — and  all 
Americans  love  it  as  soon  as  they 
are  introduced  to  it." 

Spumoni  turned  out  to  be  an  outer 
shell  of  chocolate  ice  cream,  filled 
with  yellow  vanilla  ice  cream;  in 
the  center  was  a  cream  filling  rich 
with  nuts  and  cherries  and  conserved 
fruit.  Then  there  were  little  cups 
of  black  coffee,  and  the  meal  was 
over. 

But  the  festivities  were  just  about 
to  begin.  The  pastor  introduced  Mr. 
Martin  who  told  the  people  how  glad 
his  family  was  to  visit  them,  and 
everyone  smiled  their  friendliest 
smiles  at  the  Martins.  Then  there 
was  music,  first  solos  and  finally 
everyone  was  singing  folksongs.  The 
Martins  ware^  glad  that  at  least  they 
knew  "Santa  Lucia."  When  the 
singing  was  over  the  presidents  of 
the  church  societies  came  up  and 
made  the  visitors  welcome.  One  of 
them,  who  had  seen  Marjorie's  inter- 
ested glances,  led  her  over  to  the 
children's  table.  In  a  few  moments 
she  was  sitting  down  with  them  and 
had  the  littlest  one  in  her  lap,  all 
smiles  at  being  noticed. 

"Well  how  was  the  first  picnic?" 
asked  Mr.  Martin  as  the  family  made 
their  way  towards  the  subway  at 
last. 

"Great!"  said  James.  "I  never 
knew  there  was  so  much  to  find  out 
about  the  Italians."  And  Marjorie 
thought  so,  too. 
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THIS  MY  SON  WAS  LOST 

Robert  E.  Speer 


Huckleberry  Finn  has  come  to  life 
again.  In  hundreds  of  cities  and 
towns  people  have  laughed  and  cried 
over  the  adventures  of  Mark  Twain's 
hero  as  he  is  presented  in  the  talk- 
ies. Huck  Finn,  the  boy  who  "does 
not  fit,"  who  ''cannot  get  along, 
"who  is  not  wanted,"  has  his  double 
in  pretty  nearly  every  community.  In 
the  large  cities  he  finds  others  like 
himself  and  becomes  a  member  of  a 
gang.  Soon  we  see  him  in  the  juve- 
nile court  on  his  way  to  a  life  of 
crime.  All  this,  if  someone  does  not 
take  an  interest  in  him. 

But  a  new  interest  is  being  taken 
in  these  boys.  Many  judges  have  as- 
sociated with  themselves  specialists 
in  children's  diseases  and  so  have 
helped  these  "delinquents"  to  a  new 
attitude  toward  life  and  society.  In 
many  places  the  public  schools  are 
playing  the  part  of  the  good  Samari- 
tan to  the  boys  who  have  fallen  by 
the  wayside. 

One  of  the  newest  and  most  suc- 
cessful enterprises  of  this  kind  is 
the  Montefaire  Special  School  in  Chi- 
cago.    Nearly  five  hundred  underpri- 


vileged and  unadjusted  boys  who  have 
dropped  out  of  school  and  cannot  get 
along  with  other  children  have  spe- 
cial medical  and  educational  care  un- 
der the  direction  of  Edward  H.  Stul- 
lken  who  says,  ''Don't  junk  the  misfit 
boy,  he  has  salvage  value."  This 
sounds  like  a  modern  echo  of  the 
story  of  the  prodigal  son.  Perhaps 
your  community  has  some  "bad  boy" 
or  "wayward  girl"  who  needs  the 
care  of  the  modern  physician,  who  is 
doing  the  greater  works  of  the  Great 
Physician. 

The  underprivileged  and  unadjust- 
ed children  in  your  community  can 
be  helped  and  made  into  useful  mem- 
bers of  society.  When  we  think  of 
these  we  may  hear  the  voice  of  the 
Master,  "In  asmuch  as  ye  have  done 
it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye 
have  done  it  unto  me." 

"//  one  smites  us  on  our  cheek  vje 
are  to  turn  to  him  the  other,  but  if 
he  smites  a  little  child  on  one  cheek, 
he  will  not  smite  it  often  if  we  have 
the  strength  and  love  of  Christ  in 
us." 


STATUES  TO  THE  LIVING 

Statues  to  the  living  are  almost  as  rare  as  the  faces  of  the 
living  on  our  postage  stamps.  However,  there  are  a  few 
statues  of  notables  who  still  live.  General  Pershing's  like- 
ness appears  in  bronze  and  there  is  a  marble  bust  of  Charles 
G.  Dawes  at  the  Capitol.  The  late  Chauncey  M.  Depew  saw 
a  statue  of  himself  unveiled.  But  the  latest  one  is  of  Col- 
onel Charles  A.  Lindbergh.  Depicting  the  "Lone  Eagle"  in 
the  working  clothes  he  wore  as  a  youthful  flyer,  the  bronze 
figure  stands  at  Lindbergh  Field,  San  Diego,  Cal.,  the  gift  of 
admiring  citizens. — Selected. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  A  CASE  RECORD 


(The  Connie  Maxwell) 


We  are  just  beginning  to  put  a 
proper  valuation  upon  complete  rec- 
ords in  connection  with  children.  For 
a  long  time  the  porest  sort  of  in- 
formation was  called  for  and  it  was 
usually  so  sparse  that  it  was  not 
worth  very  much.  It  is  commonly 
said  that  the  complete  records  kept 
by  social  workers  are  buried  away 
never  to  be  looked  at  again.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  are  finding  that  it  is 
possible  to  make  use  of  these  records 
in  a  way  that  will  be  of  great  service 
to  all  concerned.  One  may  make 
light  of  a  social  worker  who  takes 
time  to  ask  questions  about  the 
grandfather  and  the  grandmother,  as 
well  as  the  father  and  the  mother. 
But  suppose  the  father  had  a  very 
unhappy  home  in  which  to  grow  up 
because  the  father  and  mother  were 
ill-mated.  If  they  did  not  get  on  well 
together,  and  the  father  grew  up  in  a 
divided  household,  he  has  developed 
certain  peculiar  traits  that  resulted 
principally  from  the  home  that  he 
knew  as  a  boy.  On  the  other  hand 
suppose  the  mother  of  the  child  had 
opposite  experiences  so  that  her  ideas 
of  life  did  not  harmonize  with  those 
of  her  husband.  Suppose  the  father 
and  mother  did  not  agree  as  to  the 
way  in  which  the  children  should  be 
brought  up.  The  young  folks  have 
the  home  experiences  stamped  in 
their  hearts.  Now  we  bring  in  a  so- 
cial worker  to  investigate  the  status 
of  the  child.  It  is  worth  a  great  deal 
to  her  in  making  recommendation  as 
to  what  the  child  needs  if  she  can 
know  the  peculiarities  of  the  strange 
home  into  which  he  eanw  as  infant 


and  in  which  he  has  Jived.  It  is  of 
great  value  to  know  just  how  a  child 
has  been  managed,  whether  he  has 
had  good  health,  whether  he  has  been 
made  nervous  and  irritable  by  nag- 
ging or  even  whether  he  has  had 
management  at  all.  It  is  worth  much 
for  a  skilled  person  to  secure  this  in- 
formation and  tabulate  and  preserve 
it  in  such  form  that  is  may  be  easily 
reached  and  conveniently  consulted. 
We  have  found  since  we  began  to 
keep  complete  case  records  that  in- 
formation about  the  child  and  his 
rearing  and  his  ancestry  is  of  great 
value  to  the  teacher.  In  many  a 
case  a  teacher  has  got  a  clue  that 
enabled  her  to  handle  the  child  in  a 
way  that  she  would  not  have  done 
otherwise.  In  like  manner  the  same 
is  true  with  regard  to  the  doctor. 
He  can  often  get  from  a  complete 
record  that  has  been  carefully  pre- 
pared information  that  will  give  him 
facts  that  he  could  not  have  possibly 
have  secured  by  looking  at  the  child 
or  examining  him.  We  think  no  one 
who  has  ever  used  case  records  pre- 
pared by  a  trained  person  has  ever 
minimized  their  importance  or  said 
they  were  not  worth  while.  The  peo- 
ple who  condemn  them,  or  who  at 
least  say  they  are  futile,  are  those 
who  have  never  tried  them.  It  is 
the  old  story  with  which  most  of  us 
are  familiar  that  there  are  many 
things  in  the  world  unappreciated  by 
us  because  we  are  ignorant  of  their 
value.  Many  a  thing  seems  silly  to 
us  till  we  know  more  about  it.  We 
have  such  a  situation  with  many  of 
our  brethren  who   speaks  slightongly 
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of    case    records.      They    have    never 
used  them  and  have  never  had  occa- 


sion   to    come    into    appreciation   of 
their  value. 


"MOTHER  OF  PRESIDENTS" 

The  fact  that  the  D.  A.  R.  has  planted,  along  the  Mt.  Ver- 
non memorial  boulevard  in  Alexandria,  eight  trees  in  honor 
of  eight  presidents  who  were  born  in  Virginia  reminds  us 
once  again  of  Virginia's  claim  to  being  the  "Mother  of  Presi- 
dents." Ohio  comes  next,  boasting  of  seven  native  sons  ele- 
vated to  the  White  House  However,  only  five  F.  F.  V.'s 
(Fair  Femmes  of  Virginia)  became  wives  of  .presidents, 
while  six  chief  executives  married  Ohio  girls  and  one  presi- 
dent (Benjamin  Harrison)  chose  two  of  the  Buckeye  State 
dears. — Selected. 


NO  TIME  TO  QUIT 

(Selected) 


E.  F.  "Daddy"  Allen  is  authority 
for  the  statement  that  fifty  per  cent 
of  the  crippled  children  would  not  be 
crippled  had  they  been  given  early 
treatment  or  had  proper  precautions 
been  taken.  The  Rotarian  Magazine 
comments  as  follows:  Men  and  wom- 
en who  have  been  enthusiastically 
close  to  the  crippled  children  move- 
ment doubtless  have  long  known 
this,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  fact 
which  should  be  emphasized  and  re- 
emphasized  during  the  coming 
months. 

When  the  economic  center  of 
gravity  drops,  children  suffer.  Then 
comes  an  immediate  increase  in  the 
insidious  conditions  which  cripple 
boys  and  girls  and  prevent  prompt 
corrective  or  curative  measures.  The 
situation  is  always  complicated  by 
the    understandable    tendency    of    al- 


truistic-minded folk  to  lessen  their 
philanthropies.  At  such  a  time  as 
the  present,  therefore,  Rotarians  and 
other  groups  committed  to  crippled- 
children  welfare  should  rededicate 
themselves  to  the  cause  and  press 
the  work  with  renewed  determina- 
tion. 

In  every  community  are  men  and 
women  who  would,  even  in  these 
times,  be  willing  to  help,  if  not  with 
money,  then  by  contributing  in  goods 
or  services.  Perhaps  the  assistance 
will  come  in  form  of  sewing  or  knit- 
ting garments.  Perhaps  it  will  be 
automobile  rides  to  shaded  woods  for 
these  unfortunate  boys  and  girls.  Or, 
it  may  be  nothing  more  than  a  cheer- 
ing visit  to  the  hospital  bedside. 
But,  whatever  it  is,  the  significant 
point  is  that  it  be  done.  A  great 
need  exists — now! 
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THE  GIFT  OF  AN  UNKNOWN  BUILDER 

By  George  W.  Early 


One  of  the  seven  architectural  won- 
ders of  the  world  is  the  creation  of 
an  unknown  builder,  although  history- 
has  traced  its  origin  and  subsequent 
story.  Most  of  its  structural  forma- 
tion is  still  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
but  the  architect  of  this  colossal 
monument  remains  unknown,  his 
glory  unsung  by  the  throng  who  each 
year  gaze  awe-inspired  upon  the  an- 
cient temple. 

It  was  on  a  winter's  eve  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half  ago  that  Gcethe 
stood  before  the  walls  of  the  Colos- 
seum at  Rome  with  the  notes  of 
Faust  in  his  pocket.  Presently  the 
moon  came  out  of  a  cloud.  The  great 
German  traveler  wandered  about  the 
ruins   for   several   hours. 

"No  one  can  form  any  idea  of  a 
full  moonlight  in  Rome,"  he  wrote, 
"who  has  not  seen  it.  Every  indivi- 
dual object  is  swallowed  in  huge 
masses  of  light  and  shadow,  and  on- 
ly the  marked  and  principal  outlines 
remain  visible.  The  Colosseum  pre- 
sents a  vision  of  beauty.  It  is  closed 
at  night;  a  hermit  lives  inskle  in  a 
little  church,  and  beggars  roost  amid 
the  ruined  vaults.  They  had  lighted 
a  fire  on  the  bare  ground,  and  a  gen- 
tle breeze  drove  the  smoke  across  the 
arena.  The  lower  portion  of  the 
ruin  was  lost,  while  the  enormous 
walls  above  sLood  forth  in  darkness. 
We  stood  at  the  gates  and  gazed 
on  this  phenomenon.  The  moon  shone 
high  and  brightly.  Gradually  the 
smoke  moved  through  the  chinks  and 
apertures  in  the  walls,  and  the  moon 
illuminated  it  like  a  mist.  It  was  an 
exquisite    moment!" 


Save  that  crowded  trams  pass  by 
it,  aeroplanes  drop  flowers  into  the 
arena,  and  taxis  discharge  at  its 
gates  thousands  of  daily  visitors; 
and  except  that  its  dark  recesses  are 
lighted  by  electric  lamps.,  and  guides 
use  modern  flash  lights  instead  of  the 
old  oil-torches  to  explore  its  many 
passages,  and,  finally,  that  it  was 
excavated  in  1875-78  and  all  the 
shrubbery  and  plants  which  had 
grown  about  the  soil  or  clung  to  the 
walls  destroyed,  the  Colosseum  still 
remains  pretty  much  what  it  was  in 
the  early  Eighteenth  Century.  The 
huge  walls  are  still  kept  together  by 
belts  of  steel  and  interlacing  hoops, 
beggars  still  haunt  the  place,  and 
groups  of  pilgrims  may  be  seen  there 
almost  every  day. 

All  the  dark  ways  of  man,  as  Pa- 
gan, or  Christian,  as  well  as  his  no- 
bler self,  haunt  its  four  stories  of 
travertine  and  stone,  its  twenty  tiers 
of  brick  and  marble  seats,  the  high 
eminence  where  the  awning  shelter- 
ed eighty  and  ninety  thousand  spec- 
tators from  the  heat  of  a  Roman 
sun;  the  broad,  unsheltered  arena, 
and  the  numerous  subterranean  dens 
and  cells.  It  has  been  "explored," 
excavated,  quarried  and  tinkered  with 
so  much  through  the  centuries  that 
no  one  dares  now  to  wrest  from  it 
the  fullness  of  its  construction  se- 
crets lest  the  entire  shell  collapse. 

Strange  to  relate,  no  one  has  been 
able  to  name  its  builder.  In  the 
shadow  of  Nero's  House  of  Gold  its 
foundations  were  laid  in  72  A.  D., 
under  Vespasian,  who  raised  it  to 
the    third    story.     Titus    dedicated    it 
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in  the  year  eighty  with  festivities 
lasting,  Gibbon  informs  us,  100 
days.  Taking  its  name  from  the  im- 
perial house  of  Flavius,  its  first  title 
was  the  Flavian  Amphitheatre.  The 
popular  and  now  historic  name,  Co- 
losseum, was  first  used  by  Bede  in 
the  seventh  century.  In  shape, 
though  it  might  seem  at  first  glance 
to  be  circular,  it  is  that  oval  form 
architects  know  as  elliptic.  It  is 
617  feet  long  and  512  feet  wide,  and 
the  chief  outer  wall  rises  to  a  height 
of  157  feet.  Four  stories  of  columns 
and  arches  comprise  the  outer  wall, 
each  story  being  a  different  type  of 
Grecian    architecture. 

The  arena  floor  was  originally  281 
feet  long  and  148  feet  wide.  It  was 
of  stout  wood,  sanded  over,  and  be- 
tween it  and  the  rising  tiers  was  a 
wide  passage  patrolled  by  the  police 
during  the  performances.  How  much 
the  modern  magicians  have  borrow- 
ed from  the  dead  past  may  be  gath- 
ered from  the  narration  of  the  his- 
torian Merivale.  A  crowning  fea- 
ture of  the  dedication  shows,  he  re- 
lated, was  the  flooding  of  the  arena 
for  a  sea  fight  representing  the  con- 
test between  the  Corinthians  and 
Corcyraens.  The  final  test  of  the 
vast  edifice,  the  same  man  relates, 
"was  the  slaughter  of  5,000  animals 
in  its  circuit."  Gibbon  thinks  there 
must  have  been  nearly  100,000  per- 
sons jammed  into  the  amphitheatre 
en    this    and    other    great    occasions. 

There  were  thousands  of  free 
seats,  and  the  eagerness  of  the 
"fans"  of  that  early  day  to  see  a 
favorite  gladiator  dispatch  a  beast, 
or  a  lion  of  proud  origin  paw  its  op- 
ponent, was  such  that  they  stayed 
up  all  night  to  get  in  and  "tipped" 
the  guards  to  hold  a  seat  while  they 


hurried  off  for  a  bowl  of  wine  and  a 
crust   of   bread. 

On  the  hottest  days  the  air  was 
cooled  with  immense  jets  of  water 
flung  up  from  the  side  of  the  arena 
or  sent  forth  from  holes  in  a  thou- 
sand statues.  As  if  this  were  not 
enough  it  was  scented  with  all  sorts 
of  essences,  sometimes  an  extract  of 
saffron  mixed  with  wine. 

During  the  four  years  of  French 
occupation  of  Rome,  that  govern- 
ment cleared  the  'arena,  uncovered 
the  subterrean  passages,  so  that  now 
we  are  shown  the  dens  for  the 
beasts,  the  dressing  rooms  of  the 
gladiators,  the  drinking  room  and  em- 
ployees' refectory,  the  sleeping  quar- 
ters of  the  gladiators,  the  cells. 

The  soil  on  which  the  visitor  stands 
was  consecrated  by  the  blood  of  the 
first  Christians.  How  many  were 
shot  down  with  arrows,  torn  apart  by 
wild  beasts,  burned  in  bronze  cabinets 
or  decapitated  before  satisfied  mobs, 
history  does  not  record.  That  their 
numbers  ran  into  the  thousands  is 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  early 
chroniclers.  But  ,  it  was  there,  as 
elsewhere  in  the  city  and  in  the  em- 
pire, they  faced  the  test  and  made 
secure  the  faith. 

The  Romans,  like  the  Japanese,  re- 
garded their  emperor  as  a  semi-di- 
vine person.  Incense  had  to  be  burn- 
ed to  him.  Provided  that  was  done, 
any  form  of  religious  worship  was 
tolerated.  Because  the  Christians 
refused,  infidel  philosophers  called 
them  cranks,  and  superstitious  idol- 
aters thought  them  atheists.  Both 
agreed  that  Christianity  was  a  so- 
cial menace.  Even  the  humane  phi- 
losopher, Marcus  Aurelius,  was  a  se- 
vere persecutor.  By  torment  and 
death  every  effort  was  made  to  crush 
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Christianity. 

Men  and  women,  young  and  old, 
with  the  same  tender  feeling  and 
love  for  life  as  we  have,  were  taken 
from  dark  dungeons  to  the  blinding 
glare  of  arena  sunlight.  While  the 
cries  of  the  excited  spectators  dinn- 
ed in  their  bewildered  ears,  with  the 
sense  of  something  wildly  terrible 
coming,  and  peculiar  noises  and  yel- 
low shapes  and  screams  and  a  wild 
struggle  with  the  claws  and  jaws  of 
hunger-maddened  beasts,  they  per- 
ished to  the  delight  of  sensational- 
loving  Rome. 

Ofttimes  even  the  hungry  lions  had 
no  heart  for  their  prey,  as  in  the 
case  of  Prisca  and  Martina,  noble 
Roman  women.  Then  more  heart- 
less men  replaced  the  beasts.  Some- 
times for  variety  they  were  shot  to 
death  with  arrows,  or  crucified  or 
soaked  in  oil  and  burned.  If  any 
calamity  happened,  the  superstitious 
mob  blamed  it  on  the  Christian  athe- 
ists, and  hunted  them  out  of  their 
hiding  places. 

Thus  the  early  Christians  suffered 
and  thus  they  stood  their  ground  for 
Christ.  Small  wonder  that  Pope 
Gregory,  three  centuries  after  the 
Emperor  Constantine  had  been  con- 
verted, gave  a  handful  of  sand  from 
the  floor  of  the  arena  to  foreign  am- 
bassadors, who  represented  Christian 
nations,  as  the  most  precious  trea- 
sure that  old  Rome  had  to  offer  to 
the   Christian  world. 

For  a  century  the  terrible  slaught- 
er of  the  Christians  continued,  even 
after  the  conversion  of  the  official 
world  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  Not 
until  404,    when    the    monk    Telema- 


chus  threw  himself  between  the  com- 
batants in  the  arena  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  and  commanded  them  to  stop, 
did  the  orgy  cease.  The  monk  was 
killed,  but  the  incident  of  his  sacri- 
fice brought  about  a  realization  of 
the  cruelty  of  the  exhibitions  in  the 
light  of  Christianity,  and  no  more 
were  they  staged. 

In  the  mjddle  ages  the  Colosseum 
served  as  a  fortress,  and  as  a  quar- 
ry from  which  many  churches  and 
palaces  were  erected.  Now  it  stands 
as  a  great  national  monument,  pre- 
served by  the  Italian  government, 
and  marks  the  parting  of  the  old  or- 
der and  the  new  Christianity. 

Though  practically  all  of  the  ver- 
dure has  disappeared  since  his  day, 
the  observations  of  Charles  Dickens 
still  apply: 

"To  see  it  crumbling  there,  an  inch 
a  year;  its  wall  and  arches  over- 
grown with  green,  its  corridors  open 
to  the  day;  the  long  grass  growing 
in  its  porches,  young  trees  of  yester- 
day springing  up  on  its  parapets 
and  bearing  fruit;  to  see  its  pit  of 
fight  filled  up  with  earth  and  the 
peaceful  cross  planted  in  the  center; 
to  climb  into  its  upper  halls  and  look 
down  on  ruin,  ruin,  all  about  it,  is 
to  see  the  Ghost  of  old  Rome,  wick- 
ed, wonderful,  old  city,  haunting  the 
very  ground  on  which  its  people 
trod.  Never,  in  all  its  bloodiest 
prime,  can  the  sight  of  this  gigantic 
Colosseum,  full  and  running  over 
with  the  lustiest  life  have  moved 
one  heart  as  it  must  move  all  who 
look  upon  it  now,  a  ruin.  God  be 
thanked;  a  ruin!" 


Praise  loudly;  blame  softly. — Catharine  II. 
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ROMANCE-PERSONALITY 

By  Benard  Mac  Fadden 


Beauty!  Who  can  estimate  its 
mysterious  enchantments?  But  with- 
out what  we  refer  to  as  personality, 
it  is  ineffective. 

We  find  beauty  in  a  stone  statue, 
but  it  lacks  color,  life  and  animation. 

And  there  are  beauties  who  are 
drab  and  uninteresting;  they  are 
minus  the  attractiveness  of  a  keen 
mentality.  They  are  often  so  dumb 
that  they  remind  one  of  a  slow-mov- 
ing, plodding  mule. 

A  beautiful  face  and  a  graceful, 
symmetrical  form  have  attractions 
all  their  own,  but  when  there  is  also 
the  allurement  of  a  keen,  alert  mind 
and  an  understanding  personality, 
then  we  have  feminine  charms  at 
their  best. 

If  a  girl  has  the  choice  of  becom- 
ing a  beautiful  woman — dumb  and 
dull — or  one  with  a  comparatively 
plain  face  and  a  charming  personali- 
ty, she  should  waste  no  time  in 
choosing  the   latter. 

Beauty  in  itself  has  bewitching  en- 
ticements, and  it  sometimes  harmon- 
izes with  a  glorified  dream  ideal. 
Then  love  at  first  sight  becomes  a 
reality;  personality  plays  no  part  in 
such  a  romance. 

But  the  inclination  to  fall  in  love 
with  the  outward  semblence  of  femi- 
nine charm  is  not  so  popular  at  this 
time  as  it  was  in  bygone  years;  fur- 
thermore, there  are  physical  charms, 
feminine    bewitchments    that    can    be 


acquired  and  maintained  by  any  girl 
willing  to  make  the  necessary  efforts. 

Health  and  beauty  are  closely  in- 
terlaced; you  cannot  possess  the  at- 
traction of  beauty  for  a  very  long 
period  without  splendid  health.  And 
feminine  comliness  associated  with 
vital  aliveness,  even  when  not  com- 
bined with  beauty  are  often  compel- 
lingly  attractive. 

There  are  latent  talents  within  the 
soul  of  every  human  being;  they  us- 
ually sleep  all  through  life.  But 
these  personal  powers  should  be 
awakened  and   developed. 

Arouse  the  YOU  within  you. 

Learn  all  you  can!  Find  out 
everything  you  can  about  yourself, 
and  do  not  be  afraid  of  criticism. 
Analize  your  faults  and  failings,  and 
try  to  correct  them. 

And  do  not  make  the  mistake  at 
any  time  of  trying  to  ape  somebody 
else.  Be  your  own  personal  self  to 
the  last  degree. 

It  is  only  by  such  a  procedure 
that  you  can  bring  out  your  indivi- 
duality and  personal  ego.  If  in  ad- 
dition therto,  you  develop  your  phy- 
sical personality,  making  yourself 
strong  and  vibrant  with  superb 
health,  your  emotional  nature  be- 
comes more  sensitive,  your  features 
more  radiant  and  a  smile  then  has 
the  mysterious  allurement  of  a  soul 
that  has  acquired  the  art  of  self- 
expression. 


"Too  many  men  conduct  their  lives  on  the  cafeteria  plan 
— self-service  onlv." — Selected. 
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INERTIA  AND  INITIATIVE 

(Selected) 


A  state  of  being  isn't  usually  to  be 
described  in  a  few  words.  There  are 
exceptions  to  every  rule  and  the  ex- 
ception to  this  one  is  this:  It  is  a 
real  state  of  being  that  is  character- 
ized by  the  word,  Inertia.  Another 
word  that  refers  directly  to  a  force 
that  influences  us  is,  Initiative.  These 
two  words  aren't  usually  used  when 
speaking  of  humans,  but  they  may 
well  be.  It  is  true  that  the  lack  of 
initiative  may  lead  to  the  state  of 
inertia. 

A  person  may  be  really  inert  with- 
out realizing  it.  He  may  be  satis- 
fied with  himself  as  he  is.  He  may 
not  be  exactly  satisfied  but  he  may 
Tesent  the  effort  that  ambition  en- 
tails. Perhaps  he  wishes  to  advance 
but  he  lacks  the  force  to  push  him- 
self upward.  In  any  of  these  cases 
he  is  inert. 

Logicans  say  that  you  can't  add 
to  a  man.  They  may  be  right  but 
you  can  develop  latent  qualities  that 
the  man  never  knew  he  possessed. 
Did  you  ever  have  the  desire  to  do 
something  that  required  an  effort? 
Perhaps  you  said,  "Oh,  well,  tomor- 
row will  be  time  enough."  Then 
when  tomorrow  came  you  find  that 
the  effort  had  been  nearly  doubled. 
Eventually  you  forgot  your  desire 
and  then  the  cycle  began  all  over 
again. 


This  is  not  a  plea  for  the  age-old 
adage,  "Never  put  off  'till  tomorrow 
what  you  can  do  today.'*  It  is  a 
plea  for  reah'eation  that  postponing 
anything  makes  it's  final  accomplish- 
ment doubly  difficult.  The  proverb 
was  based  on  a  keen  knowledge  of 
human  nature.  It  extrolls  the  vir- 
tue of,  "Doing  it  now." 

There  is  another  side  to  this  ar- 
gument. It  is  a  well  known  fact,  in 
nature,  that  nothing  remains  as  it  is 
for  any  great  period  of  time.  It 
either  goes  ahead  or  back.  Every- 
thing depreciates  with  age  and  if  it 
is  not  repaired,  it  finally  disinte- 
grates. A  pool  of  water  that  has 
had  its  inlet  and  outlet  cut  off  be- 
comes, instead  of  a  life  giving  body 
of  water,  a  stagnant  pool,  scummed 
with  poison.  So  it  is  with  humans, 
we  either  go  ahead  or  we  go  back- 
ward. Becoming  inert  is  the  first 
step    toward    stagnation. 

We  have  all  been  endowed  with 
senses  so  that  we  may  live  as  a  part 
of  life.  We  have  an  inward  sense 
that  tells  us  the  right  thing  to  do. 
Therefore,  there  is  no  real  reason 
for  allowing  ourselves  to  sink  into  a 
state  where  we  resist  the  tendency 
to  move.  Obey  that  impulse  if  it  is 
a  good  one  and  you'll  never  find 
yourself  troubled  with  inertia. 


To  tell  one  lie  means  that  twenty  more  must  be  invented 
in  vain  effort  to  uphold  the  first.  The  forces  of  God's  uni- 
verse war  against  lies. — Exchange. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Lcuis  Crabtree,  of  the  King's 
Daughters  Cottage,  was  called  to  his 
home  in  Charlotte  last  Monday  on 
account  of  the  death  of  his  brother. 


Dr.  P.  E.  Monroe,  pastor  of  St. 
James  Lutheran  Church,  Concord, 
conducted  the  service  in  the  audi- 
torium last  Sunday  afternoon,  and 
made  his  usual  interesting  talk  to 
the   boys. 


Ernest  Rohr,  former  pupil  at  the 
Training  School,  now  a  graduate  of 
Monroe  High  School,  called  on  us 
last  week.  He  informed  us  that  he 
received  his  diploma  at  the  close  of 
school,  with  a  credit  of  18  units.  Dur- 
ing his  stay  in  high  school  he  starred 
as  a  member  of  the  football  team- 
Ernest  tells  us  he  has  a  scholarship 
to  the  University  of  Georgia,  and  ex- 
pects to  enter  that  institution  next 
month. 


Norris  Whitaker,  of  Forest  City, 
another  of  our  old  boys,  visited  us 
this  week.  He  has  completed  the 
ninth  grade  and  hopes  to  finish  high 
school  and  prepare  himself  for  the 
medical  profession. 


Miss  Sara  Boger,  daughter  of  Sup- 
erintendent and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Boger, 
developed  acute  appendicitis  last 
Friday  and  was  taken  to  the  Concord 
Hospital  the  following  day  for  an 
operation.  We  are  glad  to  report 
she  is  getting  along  nicely. 


Apparently  the  Trades  Building  is 
almost  completed.  Standing  on  the 
campus  this  morning  we  could  see 
workmen  tearing  down  the  office  in 
which  the  builders  studied  plans  and 
kept  their  supplies.  This  building, 
we  have  learned,  was  disposed  of  at 
a  nominal  price  of  ten  dollars,  to  be 
used  as  a  garage. 


Mr.  J.  P.  Marsh,  Superintendent 
of  Public  Welfare,  Union  County, 
visited  the  Training  School  last 
Thursday.  He  seems  to  be  having 
some  difficulty  in  adjusting  the  con- 
duct of  some  of  the  small  boys  down 
there  to  the  regulations  of  polite  so- 
ciety, and  is  trying  to  arrange  for 
their  admission  to  this  institution. 
We  were  happy  to  say  we  were  in  a 
position  to  accomodate  him. 


Just  to  give  our  readers  an  idea 
of  the  busy  life  at  Jackson  Training 
School,  we  give  the  following  list  of 
one  day's  activities:  Gathering  500 
watermelons,  canning  812  quarts  of 
string  beans,  gathering  80  dozen 
roasting  ears,  5  bushels  peas.  20  bu- 
shels tomatoes,  grinding  and  mixing 
10,000  pounds  dairy  feed;  besides 
ether  odd  jobs  such!  as  digging  ditch- 
es, hauling  gravel,  hoeing  and  spray- 
ing beans,  and  sorting  potatoes.  All 
of  this  is  in  addition  to  the  regular 
departmental  activities  such  as  milk- 
ing and   delivering    milk  to    the  cot- 
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tages,  printing,  wood-working,  mend- 
ing shoes  and  bakery  and  laundry 
work.  This  is  really  no  big  day  at 
the  school,  as  these  or  other  activities 
are  carried  on  each  day. 


Several  of  our  neighbors  have  visi- 
ted the  school  lately,  their  curiosity 
having  been  aroused  by  the  rever- 
berations of  numerous  blasts  being 
set  off  during  the  past  few  days. 
This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  a 
pewer  line  connecting  the  new  Trades 
Building  with  the  old  sewage  sys- 
tem is  being  constructed,  said  line 
leading  through  a  ledge  of  rock. 
Mr.  Grier  and  a  number  of  boys 
have  been  exercising  their  ingenuity 
in  trying  to  overcome  this  barrier, 
and  numerous  holes  have  been  drill- 
ed and  blasts  put  off  in  their  en- 
deavor to  go  a  depth  of  seven  feet 
through  this  ledge.  We  have  always 
been  troubled  with  rock  when  going 
to  a  slight  depth  beneath  the  sur- 
face, but  when  the  requirements  are 
seven  feet  the  obstacles  in  our  path 
are  almost  insurmountable.  These 
boys  have  been  working  faithfully 
and  we  would  say  the  work  is  pro- 
gressing nicely. 


Our  supply  of  watermelons  has 
been  rather  limited  this  year  as 
compared  with  other  seasons.  We 
have  had  five  or  six  feasts  up  to  this 
time.  The  farmer  made  the  last 
gathering  of  melons  on  Thursday, 
which  will  be  sufficient  to  give  the 
boys  another  real  "mess"  of  melons, 
thus  bringing  to  a  close  the  enjoy- 
ment the  delectable  hours  of  partak- 


ing of  delicious  melons  on  the  spot 
familiarly  known  to  Training  School 
folks  as  the  "watermelon  rock." 
There  is  perhaps  no  other  event  at 
the  school  from  which  the  boys  get 
a  greater  "kick"  than  these  water- 
melon feasts,  in  fact  we  notice  some 
of  the  old  timers  wear  a  peculiar 
smile  When  one  is  announced.  If 
you  want  to  invite  a  lot  of  caustic 
criticism  on  one  of  these  occasions, 
just  fail  to  send  a  piece  of  melon  to 
those  who  were  not  able  to  be  pre- 
sent, but  who  expected  to  get  a  piece 
of  melon.  Along  with  this  serving 
of  watermelons  during  the  year,  we 
have  also  had  an  abundant  supply 
of   cantaloupes   for   the   boys. 


The  ball  game  last  Saturday  af- 
ternoon between  the  Brown  Mill  and 
Training  School  teams  resulted  in  a 
victory  for  the  local  ball  tossers  by 
the  score  of  8  to  6.  Lisk,  pitching 
for  the  school,  and  Allen  for  the  vi- 
sitors, were  touched  quite  freely,  the 
former  yielding  ten  hits  and  the  iat- 
ter  nine,  many  of  them  going  for 
extra  bases.  The  school  boys  jump- 
ed into  an  early  lead,  scoring  three 
runs  in  the  first  inning  on  a  single 
by  Murray,  Fowler's  double,  a  three- 
base  smash  by  Poole,  and  an  infield 
out.  The  visitors  marked  up  a  tal- 
ly in  the  second  on-  a  triple  by 
Whitaker  and  an  error  by  our  short- 
stop. Another  enemy  score  was  put 
across  in  the  third  on  two  errors 
and  a  double  by  Sparks.  An  error, 
two  singles,  and  a  home  run  by  Ed- 
wards, enabled  the  Brown  Mill  lads 
to  register  four  more  runs  in  the 
fourth  inning,  and  take  the  lead.  In 
this  same  frame  Cleaver's  double  fol- 
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lowed  by  a  single  by  Burleson,  pro- 
duced another  score  for  the  school. 
In  the  filth,  the  local  lads  regained 
the  lead,  scoring  four  runs  as  Fowler 
walked,  Poole  drove  out  his  second 
triple  of  vhe  game,  and  the  opposing 
shortstop  and  center  fielder  made 
costly  errors.  Although  hit  hard, 
both  pitchers  were  effective  at  times, 
Allen  fanning  ten  batters,  and  Lisk 
eight.  For  the  visitors,  Privett, 
Sparks  and  Whitaker,  led  the  batting 
attack,  getting  two  hits  each;  while 
"Pete"  Fowler,  local  catcher,  with  a 
single  and  double,  and  Eddio  Poole, 
right  gardener,  who  crashed  out  a 
pair  of  triples,  were  the  only  school 
players  to  secure  more  tnan  one  hit. 


On  Saturday  afternoon,  Aug.  6th, 
the  strong  Cabarrus  Mill  team,  con- 
querors of  the  best  semi-professional 
and  amateur  baseball  teams  in  this 
section,  appeared  on  the  local  field. 
Admitting  that  they  expecetd  to 
win  an  easy  victory  over  the  school 
boys,  they  found  after  the  smoke  of 
battle  had  cleared,  that  it  was  only 
through  an  error  in  the  second  in- 
ning, in  which  they  scored  two  runs, 
they  escaped  a  shut-out.  Andrews, 
twirling  for  the  school,  was  master 
of  the  situation  throughout  the  game ; 
he  allowed  only  five  hits  and  fanned 
five.  He  was  ably  assisted  behind 
the  plate  by  "Pete"  Fowler,  who 
caught  an  excellent  game.  Furr, 
visiting    pitcher,    was    hit     hard     and 


often.     He  was  touched  for  fourteen 
hits  for  a  total  of  twenty-one  bases, 
and   had   only  two   strike-outs   to   his 
credit    during    the    eight    innings    he 
pitched.      Kiser   relieved    him    in   the 
ninth  inning.     Cleaver  lei  the  school 
boys   in   slugging,   getting    a     single, 
double,  and  triple  out  of  four  times 
at  bat.     He  also  played  brilliant  de- 
fensive   ball,    accepting    ten    chances 
without  a  bobble.     It  has  been  many 
a  day  since  the  Training  School  has 
put  a  team  on  the  field  that  has  dis- 
played  as   much    spirit   as   the   team 
did  on  this  occasion.     Eacn  one  was 
on   his   toes,   fighting   to   win.      Many 
of  the  spectators  commented  on  the 
spirit  of  the  team,  and  some  of  the 
"Old    Heads"    agreed     such     a     team 
was  mighty  hard  to  beat.     The  visi- 
tors scored  both  of  their  runs  in  the 
second  stanza,  Little  and  Page  walk- 
ed in  succession,  advanced  on  an  in- 
field out  and  scored  on  an  error.  The 
school  tied  the  score  in  their  half  of 
the  same  inning  on  successive  doubles 
by  Poole  and   Cleaver,  a  stolen  base 
and    an    infield    out.      They   took   the 
lead   in   the   third   on   successive  sin- 
gles by  Murray  and  Fowler,  the  for- 
mer scoring  on  Brown's  sacrifice.     In 
the  sixth  a  triple  by    Cleaver,    Kim- 
ery's  double,  and  singles  by  Andrews 
and    Murray    brought    in    two    more. 
In  the   sixth,  singles  by   Brown   and 
Kimery    and    a    long   triple   by    Poole 
counted  for  two   more  and  that   fin- 
ished   the    scoring.      The    final    score 
was   7   to    2    in    favor   of   the    school 
lads. 


It  is  wonderful  to  have  a  friend,  but  it  is  still  more  won- 
derful to  be  a  friend. — Selected. 


^Uubb  Washington 
.this  necw 


George  Wa$h  i  npton  Bicenten  n  i  a  I . 
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UNBELIEF 


f  There  is  no  unbelief;  4* 

*  Whoever  plants  a  seed  beneath  the  sod,  % 
»>  And  waits  to  see  it  push  away  the  clod,  f* 
|*  He  trusts  in  God.  f 

*  Whosoever  says,  when  clouds  are  in  the  sky,  4 
%  "Be  patient,  heart;  light  breaketh  by  and  * 

I  by/'  x 

♦>  Trusts  tne  Most  High.  * 

|*  Whoever    sees,    'neath    winter's    fields     of  $ 

*  snow,  •  * 

*  The  silent  harvest  of  the  future  grow,  * 
f  God's  power  must  know.  % 
%  Whoever  lies  down  on  his  couch  to  sleep,  f: 
|*  Content  to  lock  each  sense  in  slumber  deep,  f 
<§  Knows  God  will  keep.  % 
%  There  is  no  unbelief;  |* 
|  And  day  by  day,  and  night  unconsciously,  * 

*  The  heart  lives  by  that  faith  the  lips  deny —  f 
X  God  knoweth  why.  *| 
%                          — By  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton.  ^ 

"*+*  >> 
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THEY  SAY 

Here's  what  they  say  a  smile  can  do 

When  the  whole  world  seems  to  scowl  at  you. 

They  say :  it  can  make  the  sunshine  brighter, 

Make  a  burden's  weight  grow  lighter — 

Make  the  sky  a  deeper  blue — 

Did  a  smile  ever  do  such  things  for  you? 

And.  here's  what  they  say  a  song  can  do 
When  the  v)orld  seems  out  of  tune  to  you. 
They  say:   it  can  take  you  back  through  years 
Where  smiles  lie  close  to  unshed  tears — 
Where  you  can  live  a  moment  more, 
The  days  you  loved — and  said  were  o'er. 

And  here's  what  they  say  a  prayer  can  do 
When  all  else  fails  to  comfort  you. 
That  a  prayer  can  touch  the  Ivory  Throne 
Of  Him  tvho  hears — that  naught  else  known 
Can  bring  such  peace  to  a  weary  soul; 
Such  recompense  for  Time's  heavy  toll — 

But  they  say 

It  all  depends  on  you 

What  smiles  and  songs  and  prayers  DO  do. 

— A.  Printzlau  Bowen. 


A  GLORIOUS  WORK 

The  local  circle  of  King's  Daughters,  Charlotte,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Peele 
president,  is  doing  a  far  reaching  work.    This  band  of  busy  women 
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who  have  the  spirit  of  service  in  their  hearts  takes  time  to  investi- 
gate every  case  that  makes  an  appeal,  and  in  every  instance,  if 
worthy,  they  go  the  limit  in  relief  work  with  a  hope  of  making  liv- 
ing conditions  better.  The  members  of  the  Charlotte  King's 
Daughters  Circle  by  their,  sympathetic  attention  to  the  needs  of 
humanity  have  made  for  themselves  a  warm  place  in  the  hearts  of 
the  Charlotte  people  who  know  of  their  many  deeds  of  kindness. 
A  dole  is  not  charity,  but  a  gift  with  a  personal  touch  of  sympathy 
expressed  by  a  kindly  visit  lifts  the  heart  of  the  down  trodden,  or 
unfortunate  to  the  height  of  hope,  inspiring  a  greater  faith  in  man- 
kind, and  finer  understanding  of  the  mercies  of  the  Creator.  They 
never  respond  to  a  call  without  seeing,,  their  benefactions  are  mea- 
sured by  conditions  revealed  after  an  investigation.  No  case  is  too 
humble  for  their  attention.  They  never  discriminate — all  cases 
regardless  of  race  or  creed  are  ministered  to  In  His  Name. 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  enumerate  the  work  of  this  par- 
ticular circle.  The  work  includes  the  giving  of  milk  to  the  under- 
nourished, food  to  the  hungry  and  clothes  to  these  barely  clad, 
medicine  to  the  sick  and  fuel  when  needed.  This  is  only  a  sug- 
gestion of  the  work  accomplished.  In  the  midst  of  all  these  activ- 
ities there  is  one  outstanding  piece  of  work  that  to  some  would 
seem  impossible.  The  Circle  members  had  a  call  to  see  a  couple, 
m?.n  and  wife,  out  in  the  suburbs  of  the  ctiy.  They  were  sleeping 
on  rags,  on  a  dirt  floor,  in  a  tent  and  the  only  heating  device  was 
an  oil  stove.  It  was  bitter  cold  winter  when  the  call  came.  The 
couple  was  fortunate  in  owning  the  piece  of  land  on  which  their 
tent  was  pitched.  They  had  seen  better  days,  but  ill  health  and 
other  misfortunes  had  made  them  dependent.  Yes,  there  would 
have  been  real  suffering  if  the  unseen  hand  had  not  supplied  the 
meager  needs  daily.  A  committee  from  the  Charlotte  circle  of 
King's  Daughters  went  out  to  see.  As  soon  as  conditions  were  re- 
vealed this  busy  crowd  of  splendid  workers  assembled  forces  and 
begun  to  solicit  lumber,  windows,  doors  and  other  essentials  for 
building  a  home.  Gratitious  work  was  solicited,  so  in  a  short  time 
a  comfortable,  two  room  bungalow  was  built  in  the  midst  of  a  grove 
of  trees,  giving  the  nlace  a  restful  and  most  delightful  setting.  The 
little  bungalow  is  surrounded  with  flowers  and  a  vegetable  garden 
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that  supplies  the  needs  of  the  home.     The  environment  of  this  at- 
tractive spot  shows  thrift. 

This  work  is  constructive — making  a  home,  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  a  life  of  true  service.  The  bungalow  was  made  of  scraps 
from  old  discarded  houses  in  the  city,  but  the  construction  through 
the  love  of  humanity  by  the  King's  Daughters  who  seek  a  life  of 
service.  To  see  the  place,  meet  the  couple  and  hear  the  story 
prior  to  and  after  the  building  is  engaging  and  will  elicit 
the  attention  of  people  in  every  walk  of  life.  This  story  tells  of 
a  work  that  saved  a  life,  showing  the  spirit  of  the  King's  Daugh- 
ters at  all  times  and  under  conditions  that  would  stagger  the  most 
hopeful.  It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  Christianity's  most  effective 
demonstration  of  true  faith  is  practical  religion.  The  command 
of  Christ  was  "to  heal  the  sick." 


DR.  M.  L.  KESTLER 

The  tragic  death  of  Superintendent  Martin  Luther  Kestler,  of 
Mills  Home,  the  Baptist  Orphanage,  of  Thomasville,  sent  a  chill 
through  the  veins  of  thousands  who  had  learned  to  love  and  ap- 
preciate him  for  a  life  of  Christian  service.  No  man  in  the  entire 
State  gave  as  much  time  to  the  cause  of  child  welfare.  He  was 
loyal  to  the  Baptist  Church,  served  the  orphanage  for  27  years, 
but  never  permitted  denominational  lines  to  dampen  his  interest 
in  safe-guarding  any  child  from  harm. 

The  man  who  succeeds  Dr.  Kestler  will  have  to  possess  many 
Christian  graces — love,  and  an  endurance  that  overcomes  all  diffi- 
cult undertakings  for  child  life. 


IVEY  PLAYGROUNDS 

Mr.  J.  B.  Ivey,  known  as  the  patron  saint  of  children  at  Lake  Ju- 
ne luska,  has  endowed  and  equipped  at  this  lovely  mountain  resort, 
a  model  playground  that  affords  the  finest  opportunities  for  recre- 
ation. 
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The  first  appreciative  act  upon  the  part  of  the  children  was  to 
honor  the  donor,  by  naming  the  grounds  the  "Ivey  Playground," 
besides  in  a  formal  manner  a  telegram  of  gracious  acceptance  for 
Ivey's  Playground  was  sent  to  this  generous  spirited  gentleman, 
who  seems  to  anticipate  the  needs  of  child  life. 

We  were  not  a  bit  surprised  to  hear  of  this  most  generous  act 
upon  the  part  of  Mr.  Ivey.  He  is  interested  in  child  life.  In  fact, 
in  a  lucid  and  helpful  talk  to  our  boys  when  the  Charlotte  King's 
Daughters  presented  games  to  the  various  cottages  of  the  Jack- 
son Training  School,  Mr.  Ivey  remarked,  "recreation  is  very  essen- 
tial, yes,  to  a  certain  extent  as  necessary  as  food."  Mr.  Ivey  ful- 
ly realizes  all  work  and  no  play  dulls  the  sensibilities,  especially 
during  adolescent  age. 


COURAGE 

Dr.  W.  W.  Peele,  popular  pastor  of  First  Methodist  Church, 
Charlotte,  chose  for  his  theme  on  Sunday,  August  7th,  "Courage." 
As  usual  Dr.  Peele  spoke  forcefully,  giving  renewed  hope  to  many 
who  at  times,  due  to  conditions,  feel  like  throwing  up  the  sponge, 
declaring,  "I  am  through."  But  this  is  no  time  to  quit.  Never  in 
the  history  of  the  country  did  we  have  a  greater  need  for  courage- 
ous and  fearless  leaders.  A  moral  courage  to  discriminate  between 
right  and  wrong,  and  then  stand  pat.  We  agree  there  "is  no  neu- 
tral zone  in  moral  issues."  Dr.  Peele  expresses  himself  clearly, 
showing  that  in  every  phase  of  life,  more  courage  is  an  essential 
characteristic. 

"There  is  one  kind  of  courage  whose  demands  are  of  paramount  im- 
portance. It  constitutes  the  crown  and  glory  of  all  virtue.  I  refer  to 
the  cmiraere  that  sorings  from  conscience,  or  is  directed  hy  conscience. 
It  is  sometimes  called  the  courage  of  one's  convictions,  or  moral  courage. 
Occasions  arise  when  we  must  show  our  colors,  when  we  must  make  nlain 
our  allegiance,  whatever  the  cost — occasions  in  every  life  which  afford  no 
honorable  escape  through  silence  or  concealment.  The  person  without 
moral  courage  is  the  most  pitiable  object  4n  all  the  world. 

"It  is  never  right  to  do  wrong  even  for  one's  country.  The  claims  of  right- 
eousness have  the  precedence  over  all  other  claims  in  heaven  or  earth. 
He  serves  his  country  best,  or  his  party  best,  or  his  community  best  who 
serves    righteousness   best.     This    takes     moral     courage.     It    sometimes 
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means  that  you  must  separate  yourself  from  the  members  of  your  party 
or  of  your  household.  It  often  means  that  others  will  call  you  a  'fanat- 
ic,' 'narrow  minded,'  and  'a  back-number.'  Greatest  courage  is  shown 
today,  not  in  championing  the  spirit  of  liberality,  but  in  loyalty  to  the 
sacred  institutions  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  past." 

"Courage  is  the  willingness  to  suffer  pain  for  the  sake  of  some  worthy 
end.  There  can  be  no  courage  without  a  worthy  cause  to  defend.  Great- 
er courage  -has  no  man  than  this,  that  he  lay  down  his  life  for  what  he 
holds  dear.  This  world  seems  to  be  fitted  up  and  organized  exclusively 
for  men  of  courage.  It  is  needed  on  every  hand.  The  object  of  life  is  not 
to  find  a  pleasant  road,  but  to  reach  a  worthy  goal.  This  demands  cour- 
age.    This  characteristic  is  essential  to  every  useful  life." 

STATE'S  BEST  WOMAN'S  COLLEGE 

It  is  indeed  gratifying  to  know  that  "Salem  College"  in  a  very 
conservative  way  has  maintained  her  place  in  the  midst  of  doubts 
"as  the  best  woman's  college"  in  the  state  besides  one  of  the  seven 
best  in  the  entire  south.  The  report  reveals  that  of  the  "seven 
selected  Women's  Colleges  in  Southern  States,"  Salern  College 
adapted  her  curriculum  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  modern  woman 
in  the  business  world,  offering  attractive  courses  in  business,  home 
economics  and  conferring  degrees  for  the  same.  These  courses 
have  been  added  so  as  to  conform  to  the  modern  requirements,  but 
to  our  way  of  thinking  the  most  glorious  thought  that  commends 
this  institution  to  serious  minded  mothers  is  the  gentle  and  refining 
influence  of  this  Moravian  school  in  molding  strong  womanhood 
to  grace  the  future  homes  of  our  country.  We  feel,  having  had  a 
mother  who  was  an  alumna  of  a  similar  school,  Bethlehem,  Penn- 
sylvania, that  there  is  not  a  finer  place  for  a  young  woman,  wish- 
ing to  obtain  the  essential  characteristics  of  genuine,  Christian 
home  making.  The  one  crying  need  to-day  is  more  homes  and  better 
homes — the  corner  stone  of  our  great  Republic. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

With  Old  Hurrygraph 


Morganton — I  am  still  lingering  in 
the  county  seat  of  Burke  which  is  a 
capital  place.  No  pun  intended,  for 
it  is  a  fact  not  to  be  controverted. 
Enjoying  the  blessings  of  a  highly 
favored  community — where  the  aroma 
of  the  enchanting  mimosa  is  as 
sweet  as  that  of  "Araby,  the  blest." 
Where  the  State  has  located  two  of 
its  beneficient  institutions — one  a 
hospital  for  the  care  of  the  mental- 
ly afflicted,  and  woo  them  back  to 
soundness  of  mind,  where  possible, 
and  adjust  their  mental  machinery 
to  the  symphony  of  life's  cantata, 
and  make  them  a  blessing  to  them- 
selves and  others.  The  other  an  in- 
stitution to  tenderly  take  into  its 
embrace,  like  a  mother  fondling  her 
babe,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  invisi- 
bly guiding  them  into  pleasant  paths 
of  knowledge  and  the  understanding 
of  life's  objects  and  aims,  and  im- 
part joy  and  happiness  to  their  un- 
tutored minds  and  souls.  Where  the 
raw  material  is  polished  into  pure 
gold.  Two  God-given  benefactions 
to  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
which  is  cherished  by  all  who  see 
and  understand  the  work  of  these 
two  great  institutions.  May  time 
never  corrode  their  usefulness. 
— o — ■ 

Lenoir,  the  capital  of  Caldwell 
county,  looks  happy.  The  impress  on 
the  casual  visitor  is  that  it  has  for- 
gotten all  about  depressed  times  and 
is  going  ahead,  cheerfully,  attending 
to  its  own  business,  let  the  world 
wag  as  it  may.  Wonderful  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  beau- 
tiful little  city,  which  is  the  gateway 
to   the   wonderful    scenic   country   be- 


yond, in  the  Blowing  Rock  section 
that  lies  just  around  the  majestic 
mountains  that  takes  you  into  their 
keeping  higher  up,  heavenward.  Le- 
noir has  a  homey  impress.  It  makes 
one  feel  a  certain  degree  of  gladness 
at  being  within  the  city's  gates.  Its 
future  is  guilded  with  the  brightness 
of  encouraging  hope,  and  may  peace, 
happiness  and  prosperity  ever  reign 
within  its  borders. 

The  Happy  Valley  fully  sustains 
its  euphonious  name.  Nature  is 
bockening  humanity  to  do  its  best  in 
spite  of  what  may  detract  the  mind, 
or  disrupt  energetic  action.  In  the 
most  beautiful  of  environments  is  lo- 
cated the  Patterson  School  for  boys. 
It  is  a  fit  setting  for  acquiring  know- 
ledge and  moulding-  youthful  minds 
into  worthwhile  citizens,  who  will 
be  a  credit  to  their  generation.  This 
school,  under  the  principalship  of 
Rev.  H.  A.  Dobbin,  is  doing  a  won- 
derful work,  and  with  increased  aid 
to  enlarge  its  equipment,  its  bene- 
fits would  be  materially  expanded. 
It  appeals  to  people  who  wish  to  in- 
vest in  human  beings  and  receive 
dividends  that  will  give  them  joy, 
now  and  in  eternity.  A  great  many 
hearts — which  are  more  than  coro- 
nets— are  contributing  to  this  insti- 
tution, and  making  it  possible  to  car- 
ry the  boys  through  to  educated 
manhood,  and  learning  them  to  do 
something  practical,  and  there  is  a 
pressing  need  to  extend  the  work 
and  Mr.  Dobbin  would  be  pleased  to 
hear  from  all  interested.  His  ad- 
dress is  Legerwood,  N.  C. 
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STRAIGHT  TALK  ON  EDUCATION 

(Asheville  Citizen) 


Exceptional  is  the  candidate  for  of- 
fice in  this  country  who  will  say  in 
plain  English  that  the  cost  of  public 
education  has  become  dangerously 
high.  Yet  that  is  precisely  what 
Lieutenant  Governor  Lehman  of  New 
York,  who  is  now  seeking  election  to 
the  governorship  to  succeed  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  declared  in  an  address  to 
the  student  body  of  the  Oswego  Nor- 
mal  School  last  week. 

The  State  of  New  York,  said  Mr. 
Lehman,  "has  been  committeed  for 
years  past  to  the  policy  of  a  good, 
sound  education  for  every  child. 
Education  is  the  largest  industry  in 
this  State,  and  the  largest  consumer 
of  State  funds.  Education  requires 
the  expenditure  of  37  per  cent  of  the 
entire    State   budget   every  year. 

"We  have  now  reached  the  point 
where  taxes  are  burdensome  upon  the 
taxpayer,  there  can  be  no  question 
of  that.  Consequently  the  State  has 
a  disposition  toward  economy  to 
lighten  the  tax  burden.  Education 
is  the  first  place  where  a  reaction 
may  come  against  large  expense. 

"If  people  get  the  idea  that  edu- 
cation is  extravagant,  that  it  does 
not  produce  100  per  cent  worth  of 
value  for  every  dollar  expended, 
there  will  develop  a  public  reaction 
against  the  education  principles  that 
have  been  established  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  years. 

"The  only  way  we  can  avoid  reac- 
tion is  to  be  sure  that  there  is  no 
waste  or  extravagance  in  our  educa- 
tional system.  That  is  the  first  duty 
of  a  public  official,  and  it  is  your 
duty  to   see    that    educational   stand- 


ards and  efficiency  are  maintained  at 
the  same  time  that  waste  is  eliminat- 
ed. That  is  the  best  insurance  for 
the  continuance  of  tne  State's  liberal 
educational  policy." 

Mr.  Lehman  was  addressing  a  stu- 
dent body  composed  of  teachers  in  the 
public  schools.  We  dare  say  that 
some  of  those  who  heard  him  did  not 
like  the  tenor  of  his  talk.  Some  who 
have  made  similar  statements  else- 
where have  been  denounced  as  being 
unfriendly  to  public  education.  The 
fact  is,  of  course,  that  they  are  its 
truest  friends. 

Teachers  in  New  York  State  are 
not  overpaid  in  Mr.  Lehman's  opin- 
ion, he  said,  but  he  does  think  that 
the  cost  of  running  the  schools  is  too 
great  and  could  be  reduced.  It  is 
heavier,  he  argues,  than  the  taxpay- 
ers are  willing  to  support.  That 
means  .cither  that  it  will  be  reduced 
through  failing  support,  as  has  hap- 
pened in  many  places  in  the  country 
mi  the  past  year,  and  with  bad  ef- 
fects upon  the  system  and  upon  the 
public  backing  of  it,  or  it  can  be  re- 
duced intelligently  through  the  cut- 
ting of  expenditures  by  those  who 
know  it  best. 

Straight-from-the-shoulder  talk  like 
this  from  a  candidate  for  high  of- 
fice is  refreshing.  The  trouble  with 
getting  economies  in  government  is 
that  while  everybody  cries  economy 
few  public  officials  will  specify  as  to 
where  it  can  be  made.  Mr.  Lehman 
frankly  tells  the  teachers  of  New 
York  State  the  truth  about  the  situa- 
tion there  and  whether  it  helps  him 
or,  as  is  possible,  hurts  him  as  a  can- 
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didate,  he  has  set  a  manly  example. 
We  hope  that  they  will  respect  his 
sincerity    and    appreciate    the    sound- 


ness of  the  course  svhich  he  's  urg- 
ing, its  soundness  in  the  interest  of 
public  education,  we  mean. 


People  sometimes  attribute  my  success  to  genius ;  all  the 
genius  I  know  anything  about  is  hard  work. — Alexander 
Hamilton. 


ROSENWALD'S  WILL  IS  DEAD 

(Dunn  Dispatch) 


When  the  creator  of  a  fortune 
passes  on  his  fortune  begins  to  dis- 
integrate, and  the  fellow  who  waits 
to  die  to  make  a  contribution  to  pos- 
terity too  often  loses  his  bet  with 
death.  Forces  at  variance  with  the 
deceased's  will  are  set  in  motion 
when  the  grave  is  covered  to  change 
the  course  of  the  power  wielded  by 
the  one  who  made,  had  and  gave. 

Witness  the  course  of  the  Julius 
Rosenwald  benefactions  since  his 
death.  The  man  who  gave  millions 
to  negro  education  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  who  left  a  great  fortune 
for  further  benevolence  would  find,  if 
he  returned,  his  will  thwarted,  his 
benefactions  withdrawn,  his  ideals 
abandoned. 

No  money  from  the  Rosenwald 
fund  will  be  available  in  North  Car- 
olina this  year,  is  the  latest  an- 
nouncement from  Rosenwald  head- 
quarters. 

Rosenwald  often  said  in  life:  "If 
you  intend  to  give  anything  to  hu- 
manity give  it  yourself  before  you 
die.  Let  each  man  take  care  of  his 
own  gifts  in  his  lifetime." 

How    well     Rosenwald     sensed     the 


vicissitudes    of    fortune    after    death! 

How  much  the  South  owes  to  the 
man  Rosenwald,  whose  money  now 
has  ceased  its  flow  to  us,  can  not  be 
measured.  Millions  of  southern  ne- 
groes have  been  helped  and  spurred 
tj  better  their  conditions  where  they 
lived,  negro  crime  decreased  tre- 
mendously during  the  period  im- 
mediately following  the  Rosenwald 
benefactions;  and  the  status  of  the 
white  man  in  the  South  improved  as 
a  result  of  the  negroe's  training 
flowing  from  his  educational  ad- 
vantage. 

Rosenwald  helped  to  erect  in  the 
South  over  four  thousand  negro 
schoolhouses  (the  four-thousandth 
Rosenwald  schoolhouse  was  erected 
at  Method,  N.  C,  and  dedicated  in 
1923). 

He  lived  to  direct  his  own  bene- 
factions; to  thrill  with  the  know- 
ledge of  the  farflung  and  multiplied 
benefits  of  his  gifts  to  an  under- 
privileged race;  and  to  accept  in 
person  the  undying  gratitude  of  a 
people  who  will  not  let  his  memory 
fade    with   the   years. 
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FORD  REMAINS  YOUNG 

BY  AVOIDING  BOREDOM 

Bv  William  H.  Beatty 


Henry  Ford's  formula  for  a 
"youthful  old  age,"  given  on  his  six- 
ty-ninth  birthday,   is : 

"Don'  ever  be  bored." 

The  motor  manufacturer  said  he 
never  was  bored  with  anything  in 
his  life,  and  to  prove  it  he  talked 
about  many  subjects  from  the  econ- 
omic   situation    to   hair   shampoos. 

First  of  all,  he  said,  the  country 
has  passed  the  "rocking  chair  pe- 
riod for  old  age." 

''Of  course  we  older  folks  like  to 
have  people  think  we  get  better  as 
we  grow  older,"  he  continued,  "and 
I  think  that  is  mere  than  ever  today. 
As  long  as  people  are  vitally  inter- 
ested in  many  things,  they  haven't 
time  to  grow  old.  I've  never  beeii 
bored  with  anything.  I  almost  got 
bored  once  when  I  went  to  an  ama- 
teur theatrical,  but  I  found  some- 
body to  talk  to." 

There  are  some  things,  Mr.  Ford 
said,  on  which  he  is  more  keen  than 
ever. 

"One  of  them  is  aviation,"  he  de- 
clared. "I've  been  thinking  a  lot 
about  it.  There's  a  lot  of  work  to 
be  done  in  that  field.  Planes  have 
to  be  made  more  reliable.  I  think  in 
another  10  years  we'll  see  some  re- 
markable   development   in   flying." 

The  biggest  work,  he  believed,  is 
the  tying  together  of  factories  and 
farming.  For  several  years  be  has 
been  developing  means  whereby  men 
may  work  part  time  on  farms  and 
part  time  in  factories,  thus  linking 
the   two   industries. 


"There  are  tco  many  big  cities," 
he  said.  "Some  of  the  people  have 
to  get  back  to  the  small  towns. 
That's  what  we  want  to  do  with  our 
factories.  Already  we  have  .">,000 
shops  scattered  around  the  United 
States,  in  smaller  places.  The  soil 
is  always  there.  People  always  can 
work  it.  And  the  soil  is  good  for 
us." 

This  led  tc  a  discussion  of  the 
economic  situation,  and  Mr.  Ford 
said  he  believed  "we  are  having  good 
times  right  now." 

"More  people  are  trying  to  help 
one  another  and  help  themselves 
than  at  any  time  I  can  remember," 
he  said.  "We're  building  character 
in  these  days.  These  people  learning 
to  help  themselves,  instead  of  looking 
to  the  government — or  to  Santa 
Claus — are  bound  to  bring  gradual 
improvement    to    society    in    general." 

About  this  time  Mr.  Ford's  son 
Edsel  arrived  to  make  a  tour  with 
his  father  of  the  schools  and  gar- 
dens which  Ford  has  restored  in 
several  counties  surrounding  his 
Dearbcrn  plant.  He  inquired  as  to 
his    father's    health. 

"I'm  in  the  best  of  shape,"  said 
Mr.  Ford.  "I've  never  been  ill  in 
my  life — never  even  had  the  chick- 
en pox.  The  secret  is  to  keep  o?i 
working.  Eat  everything',  but  not 
too  much  of  it.  Notice  my  hair? 
I've  got  lots  of  it  because  I  shampoo 
it  in  a  salt  water  solution." 

Mr.  Ford  discussed  his  method  of 
hair    shampooing,    and   then    switched 
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to   another   subject.  and  run  a  little  bit.     He  did,  and  he 

"A  friend  of  mine  had  heart  trou-      ran   that   heart  trouble    right    away, 
ble,"  he  said.     "I  told  him  to  get  out      He's  fit  as  a  fiddle  now." 


Such  is  the  patriot's  boast,  where'er  we  roam, 
His  first,  best  country  ever  is  at  home. 

— Goldsmith. 


DEPRESSIONS  NOT  UNCOMMON 

(Selected) 


In  the  Progressive  Farmer  and 
Southern  Ruralist,  is  the  following, 
quoted  from  General  Pershing,  as  a 
Missouri  farm  boy: 

"I  am  not  a  stranger  to  depres- 
sions," writes  General  J.  Pershing  in 
the  June  American  Magazine.  And 
the  famous  leader  of  America's  War 
forces,  then  goes  on  to  tell  of  some 
of  his  experiences  as  a  Missouri 
farm  boy — a  Southern  farm  boy  we 
prefer  to  say,  because  Missouri  is 
largely    Southern. 

"Economists  tell  us/'  says  Gener- 
al Pershing,  "that  the  panic  of  1873 
was  the  closest  analogy  which  his- 
tory furnishes  to  our  present  trou- 
bles. My  father,  a  well-to-do  busi- 
ness man  and  farmer  in  Missouri, 
was  caught  in  the  general  disaster. 
I  was  just  thirteen  years  old.  One 
day  my  father  told  me  the  whole 
story. 

"  'John,'  he  said,  'everything  I 
own  has  been  swept  away  except  the 
farm,  which  is  covered  by  a  heavy 
mortgage     (we    finally    lost    it).       I 


must  try  to  make  some  money  travel- 
ing as  a  salesman.  While  I  am  away, 
you  must  take  care  of  the  family 
and  manage  the  farm.'  During  the 
next  three  years  my  brother  and  I 
ran  the  farm.  We  plowed,  sowed,  and 
reaped.  We  took  our  produce  to 
market.  Those  days  were  not  so  dif- 
ferent from  these  to  the  farmer.  I 
remember  we  had  a  field  of  timothy 
hay  which  was  particularly  fine.  I 
baled  it  up,  a  carload  of  it,  and  sent 
it  by  rail  to  St.  Louis,  hoping  to  re- 
ceive a  top  price,  but  it  did  not  bring 
enough  to  cover  the  freight  charges. 
"During  those  years  my  attend- 
ance at  school  was  limited,  and  I  had 
to  do  the  best  I  could  to  keep  up  with 
my  classes  by  studying  at  night. 
Those  were  certainly  hard  times. 
Yet  'sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversi- 
ty,' and  it  was  the  best  thing  that 
ever  happened  to  me.  It  taught  me 
more,  gave  me  greater  confidence, 
and  a  keener  sense  of  responsibility 
than  anything  else  could  have  done." 
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IN  N.  C.  HALL  OF  HISTORY  ARE  MANY 
PORTRAITS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  VALUE 


By  Col.  Fred  A.  Olds 


There  is  in  the  Hall  of  History  at 
Raleigh  a  life-size  portrait  ot  King 
Edward  Seventh  of  Great  Britain, 
the  only  one  given  to  a  State  in  this 
country.  He  presented  it  the  first  of 
January,  1910,  and  it  has  ever  since 
attracted  a  vast  amount  of  attention. 
He  was  the  oldest  son  of  the  world- 
famcus  Queen  Victoria  and  so  began 
life  as  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  heir 
to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain.  Has 
there  been  another  gift  by  an  English 
King  or  Queen  to  a  State  here  since 
the  War  of  the  Revolution  began  in 
1775?  This  gift  marks  two  things; 
first  the  friendship  between  England 
and  her  Daughter,  the  United  States, 
and  secondly  the  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  at  Roanoke  Island,  on  the 
coast  of  North  Carolina,  the  first  set- 
tlement was  made  by  Englishmen  in 
what  is  now  the  territory  of  this 
great  Western  Republic.  King  Ed- 
ward visited  this  country  when  he 
was  Prince  of  Wales  and  was  at 
Edenton  and  Roanoke  Island.  King 
William  the  Fourth  of  Great  Britain 
was  also  here  when  he  was  Prince 
of  Wales,  50  years  before.  He  led  a 
great  ball  at  Edenton,  in  its  stately 
old  court  house.  It  was  Lord 
James  Bryce,  that  most  loved  British 
Ambassador,  who  visited  North  Caro- 
lina several  times,  who  secured  this 
splendid  portrait  of  King  Edward  for 
this  state,  who  said  in  a  most  notable 
address  in  Raleigh  that  we  were  "as 
fully  entitled  to  the  best  of  English 
history  as  any  Englishmen  today." 

Each  year  many  thousands  of  pu- 


pils in  our  North  Carolina  public 
schools  came  to  Raleigh,  to  make  a 
study  of  its  capital  and  learn  by  the 
most  direct  methods  what  sort  of 
things  the  State  is  officially  doing. 
During  the  8  months  ending  May  31, 
1932,  no  fewer  than  67  counties  sent 
pupils  here,  of  whom  11,000  reported 
to  this  writer.  Raleigh  is  singular- 
ly fortunate  in  having  more  State  in- 
stitutions than  any  other  State  Capi- 
tol. Not  only  is  this  a  fine  thing  for 
State  officials  and  legislators,  but  as 
well  for  students  in  the  schools.  They 
came  from  67  of  our  100  counties.  A 
few  came  from  Virginia.  They  came 
from  our  mountain  heights  and  from 
along  the  coast.  The  largest  group 
from  one  school  was  172,  others  hav- 
ing 125  and  130.  For  transportation 
they  used  school-busses,  ordinary  au- 
tomobiles, and  in  some  cases  home- 
made vehicles,  operated  by  gasoline. 
Very  popular  places  here  to  be  seen 
are  the  State  Museum,  Hall  of  His- 
tory, State  School  for  the  White 
Blind,  State  Prison,  Hospital  for  the 
Insane,  State  Agricultural  and  En- 
gineering College,  Methodist  and  Ro- 
man Catholic  orphanages,  Pullen 
Park,  given  to  Raleigh  by  the  late 
Mr.  Stanhope  Pullen,  is  also  popular. 
Seme  of  the  churches  are  objects  of 
special  interest,  such  as  Christ 
Church,  the  Church  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Cathedral  (the  only  Cathedral  in  the 
State.)  The  home  of  our  17th  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Andrew 
Johnson,    (in    Pullen    Park    alongside 
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two  leading  railways  and  adjoining- 
State  College)  is  a  good  drawing- 
card. 

The  quaint  home  of  Joel  Lane,  who 
sold  Raleigh  in  1792  to  the  State  as 
the  site  for  Raleigh,  which  was  to 
be  the  "Permanent  Capitol"  is  near 
the  State  Prison,  and  like  the  An- 
drew Johnson  birthplace,  is  owned 
and  maintained  by  the  North  Caro- 
line Society  of  Colonial  Dames  of 
America.  It  gives  quite  a  peep  at 
our  life  here  in  the  Revolutionary 
period,  and  is  easy  of  access.  The 
house  is  admirably  well  preserved 
and  has  figured  intimately  in  the  life 
of  Raleigh.  The  county  of  Wake 
was  established  in  1771  and  three 
other  counties,  Guilford,  Chatham 
and  Surry,  were  formed  that  year, 
under  the  inspiration  of  Governor 
William  Tryon,  (next  to  the  last  Ro- 
yal Governor)  who  was  a  great  aris- 
tocrat and  a  colonel  in  the  British 
army,  who  named  the  county  for  the 
Wake  family,  having  married  Lady 
Margaret  Wake,  who  had  two  sisters, 
Esther  and  Anna;  all  three  belles  of 
that  period.  Their  home  was  in  Lon- 
don, and  fronted  on  "Bloomsbury 
Square,"  which  was  privately  owned 
by  the  families  whose  houses  faced 
it.  Tradition  says  it  was  named  for 
Esther,  and  that  she  was  the  loveli- 
est of  the  three  ladies,  and  had  such 
admirers  in  North  Carolina  that 
when  there  was  talk  of  changing  the 
name  of  the  county  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  legislature  oppos- 
ed the  change  so  earnestly  that  the 
matter  went  no  further  than  mere 
talk.  The  three  sisters  were  all  in 
Governor  Tryon's  "Palace"  at  New 
Bern  and  all  of  them  paid  visits  to 
"Wakefield,"  the  home  of  Joel  Lane, 
at   "Bloomsbury,"    which    it   must   be 


said  was  ordinarily  called  simply 
"Wake  Court  House."  Legislatures 
Cat  first  Colonial  and  later  under 
the  State  Government)  met  in  this 
house.  There  are  a  number  of  towns 
in  the  United  States  named  for  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  but  our  particualr 
one  here  is  the  only  one  of  real  in- 
terest  and   historical   background. 

Yet  tixere  is  no  fine  memorial  of 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  all  North 
Carolina.  Twenty  years  ago  the 
late  Julian  S.  Carr,  of  Durham,  took 
up  the  matter  of  raising  funds 
(through  the  public  schools  and  oth- 
erwise,) for  this  purpose,  but  at  his 
death  the  plan  ended.  So  the  only 
memorial  in  his  honor  is  in  Saint 
Margaret's  church,  at  the  very  door 
of  England's  most  notable  shrine, 
Sir  Walter  having  been  buried  in  this 
rather  small  but  handsome  church, 
his  body  lying  in  the  chancel,  level 
with  the  floor,  a  little  in  front  of  the 
altar,  under  a  slab  of  marble.  There 
is  in  this  church  a  fine  memorial 
window,  placed  there  by  Americans. 
He  was  imprisoned  in  that  most 
cruel  of  prisons,  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, in  July,  1592,  when  he  was  de- 
prived of  his  captaincy,  in  the  old- 
est military  organization  now  exist- 
ing in  Europe,  the  "King's  Bodyguard 
cf  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard."  He 
was  released  in  September,  that  year, 
and  reappointed  captain  June  11, 
1597.  At  the  funeral  of  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth, in  1603,  he  marched  with  his 
regiment,  but  later,  in  the  same 
year,  was  sent  back  to  the  Tower, 
never  to  leave  it  alive.  He  was  ex- 
ecuted in  the  court  yard  there  by  the 
"Public  Headsman,"  who  with  a 
large  axe  cut  ofi'  his  head,  on  a  block 
which  was  a  section  of  a  great  oak, 
October  29,      1618.       The     headsman 
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wrapped  the  head  in  a  silk  cloth  and 
gave  it  to  Lady  Raleigh,  the  devot- 
ed wife,  who  had  been  a  maid-of-hon- 
or  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  she  kept 
it  thirty  years,  until  her  death,  as 
her  most  cherished  treasure  and  it 
was  buried  in  her  grave,  next  to  her 
heart.  Her  home,  known  as  "Dur- 
ham House"  was  beside  the  river 
Thames,  not  far  from  the  Tower  of 
London.  Raleigh  left  a  son,  Carew 
Raleigh.  There  is  today  in  England 
a  Doctor  Walter  Raleigh,  who  visit- 
ed the  Hall  of  History  here  in  1922. 
Sir  Walter's  county-seat  was  "Hayes 
Barton,''  in  the  county  of  Devon,  in 
the  South  of  England  and  it 
stands  today.  A  stairway  of  beech- 
wood  from  this  house  was  bought  in 
1898  by  a  gentleman  of  Wilmington, 
Mr.  Harry  Walters,  and  placed  in 
his  splendid  seaside  home  on  Wrights- 
Sound,  where  it  connects  the  first 
and  second  floors. 

The  first  "'City  of  Raleigh"  was 
planned  to  be  on  Roanoke  Island,  148 
miles  east  of  the  present  Raleigh. 
The  writer  is  indebted  to  the  late  Dr. 
James  Sprunt,  British-born  for  splen- 


did and  large  pictures  of  Queen  Eliz- 
abeth and  Sir  Walter;  to  Mr.  Anne 
Iredell  Robertson,  of  Columbia,  S. 
C,  for  a  "rubbing"  of  the  memorial 
(alluded  to  above)  on  the  marble 
slab  on  the  grave  of  Sir  Walter  (al- 
so alluded  to  above)  ;  to  Dr.  Clarence 
Poe  of  Raleigh  for  the  painting  of 
the  "Boyhood  of  Sir  Walter,"  by  Sir 
John  Millais;  to  England  for  the 
"King's  Body-Guard  to  the  Yoemen 
of  the  Guard";  all  these  being  in  the 
Stats  Hall  of  History,  and  with  these 
the  grand  painting  of  the  baptism  of 
Virginia  Dare  (born  on  Roanoke  Is- 
land. 1587);  by  the  North  Carolina 
Chapter  cf  the  Colonial  Dames,  and 
18  large  paintings  by  John  White, 
the  second  governor  of  the  Roanoke 
Island  colony,  (whose  granddaughter 
Virginia  was)  ;  these  coming  from 
the  late  Bennehan  Cameron;  and 
lastly  is  a  painting  of  the  "family 
arms"  of  Sir  Walter,  from  the 
"Herald's  College,"  in  London.  So 
that  the  Hall  of  History  is  richer  in 
memorials  of  Sir  Walter  than  any 
other  place  in  all  the  United  States. 


THE  BEST  TONIC 

Keep  in  good  humor.  It  is  not  great  calamities  that  embit- 
ter existence,  it  is  the  petty  vexations,  the  small  jealousies, 
the  little  disappointments,  the  minor  miseries,  that  make  the 
heart  heavy  and  the  temper  sour.  Don't  let  them.  Anger  is 
a  pure  waste  of  vitality;  it  is  always  foolish,  and  always  un- 
worthy, except  in  very  rare  cases,  when  it  is  kindled  by  seeing 
wrong  done  to  another,  or  a  dumb  animal  abused;  and  even 
that  seldom  mends  the  matter.  Keep  in  good  humor.  Benja- 
min Franklin's  ready  smile  and  indomitable  good  humor  did 
as  much  for  his  country  in  the  old  Congress  as  Adams'  fire, 
or  Jefferson's  wisdom;  he  clothed  wisdom  with  smiles,  and 
softened  contentious  minds  into  acquiescence. 

Keep  in  Good  humor. — Selected. 
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BUCK  UP!   DON'T  BACK  DOWN! 

(Marshville  Home) 


Don't  know  where  he  got  it,  but 
R.  P.  Stegall  hands  us  the  following, 
which  offers  hope  and  encourage- 
ment : 

It  is  true  that  we  have  been 
through  a  depression  period,  but  you 
men,  with  your  great  line  of  shoes, 
with  your  opportunity,  can  force 
more  business  and  you  can  bring 
good  times,  if  you  try  hard  enough, 
and  that's  our  job  right  now. 

Do  not  feel  that  times  are  the 
worst  they  have  ever  been — THEY 
ARE  NOT.  We  have  had  plenty  of 
times  that  have  been  worse  than 
these,  and  they  have  always  been 
followed  by  a  great  period  of  pros- 
perity, as  the  following  record  will 
show: 

In  1837 — A  great  land  boom  col- 
lapsed, farms  sold  for  2  per  cent  of 
their  values  and  banks  suspended 
specie  payments.  This  was  followed 
by  two  years  of  prosperity. 

In  1841 — Many  industries  were 
phut  down  entirely.  Unemployment 
was  the  greatest  ever  known  and 
several  states  even  repudiated  their 
bends.  The  next  twelve  years  were 
prosperous. 

In  1857 — Every  bank  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  suspended  payments  in 
cash,  and  ,  industry  stopped  almost 
entirely.  Property  fell  25  to  75  per 
cent.  The  sub-treasury  in  Wall 
Street  was  stormed    and    only    saved 


by  Federal  troops.  Business  improv- 
ed steadily  for  the  next  three  years. 

In  1873 — Following  the  failure  of 
Jay  Cooke  &  Company,  then  the  big- 
gest banking  house  in  the  U.  S.,  the 
Stock  Exchange  closed  for  eight 
days.  Commodity  prices  sank  to  low 
levels  and  pig  iron  could  not  be  sold 
for  any  price.  Five  years  of  pros- 
perity  followed. 

In  1893 — Reading,  Atchinson,  To- 
peka  &  Santa  Fe,  Erie,  Union  Paci- 
fic and  Northern  Pacific  failed  for  a 
combined  loss  of  $2,400,000,000.  Union 
Pacific  sold  for  as  low  as  $4  a  share. 
As  high  as  360  per  cent  was  offered 
for  call  money  with  no  money  avail- 
able. Six  years  of  prosperity  fol- 
lowed. 

In  1921 — Because  Europe  was  off 
the  gold  basis  following  the  war, 
pessimists  said,  "Prosperity  can  nev- 
er return."  The  following  eight 
years  were  the  most  prosperous  in 
history. 

And  in  1932 — They  have  been  say- 
ing exactly  the  same  thing  that  they 
said  eleven  years  ago.  Those  who 
laid  constructive  plans  and  worked 
them  out  intelligently,  during  previ- 
ous depressions,  have  made  fortunes, 
as  the  inevitable  improvement  ex- 
panded business  values.  The  same 
thing  will  happen  again  and  a  word 
to  the  wise  is  sufficient. 


The  mind  is  like  the  stomach.    It  is  not  how  much  you  put 
into  it  that  counts  but  how  much  it  digests. — A.  J.  Nock. 
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STATE  SOVEREIGNTY 

(Selected) 


Each  English  colony  that  was  or- 
ganized in  America  was  governed 
separately  by  the  sovereign  power  of 
England.  Each  was  untrammelled 
and  free.  When  they  came  togeth- 
er to  declare  their  independence,  the 
Declaration  of  July  4,  1776,  was  as 
thirteen  United  States  of  America, 
and  Georgia  III,  by  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  acknowledged  each  State  as 
free,  sovereign  and  independent,  and 
each  State  entered  in  the  present 
Union  as  a  free,  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent State.  Each  State  became 
a  republic,  so  the  United  States  be- 
came a   "Republic  of  Republics." 

In  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
each  State  retained  its  sovereignty, 
freedom  and  independence  and  that 
paper  was  called  a  Constitution  for 
United  States — and  the  arrangement 
was  "a  Union  of  States." 

When  a  convention  was  called  in 
1787  to  strengthen  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  the  document  was 
called  a  Constitution.  When  the  Con- 


stitution was  read,  and  Patrick  Hen- 
ry heard  "We  the  People,"  he  asked, 
"Why  not   'We  the    States'?" 
STATE  RIGHTS 

The  States  do  not  derive  their 
rights  from  the  Constitution,  but 
the  Constitution  derives  its  rights 
from  the  States. 

The  Federal  Government  derives 
every  right  from  the  States,  and  the 
States  derive  their  rights,  not  from 
the  Federal  Government,  but  from 
the   people   of   each   particular    State. 

The  people  of  each  State  collective- 
ly hold  the  power  in  that  State,  and 
the  people  of  each  State  separately 
act  in  conventions  through  the  ap- 
pointed delegates  that  represent  the 
will  cf  the  people.  The  State  must 
nevor  surrender  the  power  to  direct 
the  affairs  of  her  State  to  the  Feder- 
al   Government. 

The  Federal  Government  is  only 
the  common  agent  for  the  transac- 
tion of  the  business  delegated  to  it 
by  the  action  of  the   States. 


It  is  not  the  youth  problem  which  is  the  most  serious  in 
America,  it  is  the  adult  problem,  the  neglect  of  old  standards 
and  old  ideals  by  those  whom  we  have  a  right  to  expect  to  be 
the  leaders  in  civic  and  religious  life.  The  youth  of  the  na- 
tion are  doing  surprisingly  well  in  the  face  of  constantly  in- 
creasing temptations.  It  begins  to  appear  that  the  children 
of  darkness  have  more  courage  than  the  children  of  light. 

— By  William  Mather  Lewis. 
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THE  LIFE  HABITS  OF  OLD  BOBWHITE 

(The  Monroe  Enauirer) 


Now  that  people  are  interested  in 
restocking-  the  county  with  quail,  the 
following  story  about  the  personality 
of  Bobwhite  will  be  interesting.  It 
was  prepared  by  Arthur  C.  Bent  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institute. 

During  the  spring  and  summer,  it 
is  pointed  out  in  the  stury,  the  bob- 
white  in  many  regions  is  almost  a 
"domestic"  bird.  It  haunts  farm- 
yards and  orchards,  seeming  to  love 
the  society  of  human  beings.  It  is 
almost  as  if  the  bird  realized  that 
it  was  safe  from  hunters  during 
these  seasons. 

"But,"  says  Mr.  Bent,  "its  habits 
change  entirely  in  fall,  as  it  forsakes 
the  haunts  of  men  and  becomes  a  wild 
bird.  It  is  no  longer  a  sociable  and 
trusting  friend  of  human  beings  so 
it  resorts  to  the  woods  and  fields 
where  it  can  find  shelter  in  brushy 
tangles.  It  travels  now  in  coveys 
made  up  of  family  parties,  or  in 
larger  flocks  of  more  than  one  fami- 

ly.' 

Much  curious  behavior  on  the  part 
of  this  common  bird  is  described  in 
the  Smithsonian  study.  Their  char- 
acteristic method  of  roosting  is  in  a 
close  circle,  with  bodies  closely  pack- 
ed and  heads  facing  out,  a  very  ef- 
fective defensive  position  against 
cold  or  a  living  enemy.  For  this 
they  select  some  sheltered  spot  un- 
der an  evergreen  tree,  or  in  some 
dense  tangle  of  briars  or  under- 
brush. Sometimes  they  select  a  small 
island  in  a  river  or  pond  as  a  roost- 
ing place  and,  if  undisturbed,  will 
occupy  the  same  site  for  several 
nights  in  succession. 


There  is  an  old  tradition  among 
hunters  that  the  bobwhite  has  some 
mysterious  power  of  "withholding  its 
scent"  to  throw  dogs  off  its  trail. 
Sometives  a  covey  of  the  birds  will 
be  marked  down  very  carefully  in  an 
open  field  and  be  followed  up  imme- 
diately, but  a  careful  search  by  ex- 
perienced men  and  good  dogs  will 
fail  to  reveal  a  single  bird. 

"The  explanation  probably  is," 
says  Mr.  Bent,  "that  the  rapid  pas- 
sage through  the  air  dissipates  most 
of  the  scent  from  the  plumage.  The 
birds  being  frightened,  crouch  low  on 
the  ground  with  feathers  closely 
pressed  against  the  body,  shutting  in 
body  odors.  And,  as  they  have  not 
run  anywhere,  there  is  no  foot  scent. 
It  has  often  happened  that  in  a  later 
search  over  the  same  ground,  after 
the  birds  have  begun  to  run  about, 
they  have  been  readily  found.  There 
has  been  no  wilful,  or  even  conscious 
withholding  of  scent." 

The  most  intei-esting  behavior 
characteristics  of  the  bobwhite  are 
shown  in  its  courtship.  It  is  not  un- 
til spring  is  well  advanced,  Mr.  Bent 
relates,  that  the  coveys  which  have 
kept  together  all  winter  begin  to 
scatter.  Then  it  is  that  the  young 
male  begins  to  feel  the  call  of  love. 

"Dressed  in  his  best  springtime 
attire,  his  bosom  swelling  with  pride, 
he  selects  a  fence  post,  the  stump  of 
a  tree,  or  some  low  branch  from, 
which  to  send  his  love  call  to  his  ex- 
pected bride.  It  rings  out,  repeated 
at  frequent  intervals,  while  he  listens 
for  a  response,  perhaps  for  half  an  . 
hour  or  more  in  vain.     At  length  he 
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may  hear  the  sweet,  soft  call  of  this 
demure  little  hen.  With  crest  erect- 
ed and  eyes  aglow  he  flies  to  meet 
her  and  display  his  charms,  flutter- 
ing and  strutting  about  her  and 
coaxing  her  with  all  the  pomp  and 
pride  of  a  turkey  gobbler.  Perhaps 
she  runs-  away,  and  then  ensues  a 
lively  game  of  chase. 

"But  bobwhite's  road  to  happiness 
is  not  always  so  smooth.  As  his 
clarion  call  of  defiance  rings  out 
across  the  field  an  answering  call 
reaches  his  jealous  ears,  the  voice  of 
an  unknown  rival.  Back  and  forth 
the  challenges  are  exchanged  as  the 
brave  little  warrior  advances  to  meet 
his  foe.  At  last  they  clinch  in  furi- 
ous combat,  like  small  game  codes, 
savagely  tearing  and  biting  with 
sharp  little  beaks,  scratching  with 
claws,  and  buffeting  with  wings.  The 
fighting  is  fast  and  furious  until  one 
gives  up   and   slinks   away." 

There  is  some  evidence,  it  is  point- 
ed out,  that  once  mated  pairs  re- 
main together  during  the  winter  and 
for  at  least  two  breeding  seasons. 
They  are  extremely  devoted  to  each 
other.  Between  the  time  for  pair- 
ing and  the  beginning  of  the  nesting 
they  appear  inseparable.  The  hen 
usually  takes  the  lead  in  foraging 
expeditions  with  the  cock  a  devoted 
follower  who  catches  insects  and 
gives  them  to  her. 

After  the  eggs  are  laid  both  sexes 
share  the  duty  of  incubation.  If  any 
fatal  accident  befalls  the  hen  the 
cock  assumes  full  charge  of  the  eggs 
and  afterwards  takes  care  of  the 
young.  It  has  been  said  that  after 
the  young  are  two  or  three  weeks 
old  the  mother  hands  the  brood  over 
entirely  to  the  care  of  the  father 
and    starts   laying    a     second    set    of 


eggs,  but  Mr.  Bent  doubts  whether 
this   has   been   definitely  established. 

"Young  quail  leave  the  nest  al- 
most as  soon  as  they  are  hatched," 
he  says,  '"They  are  carefully  tend- 
ed by  their  devoted  parents  who  use 
every  known  artifice  to  distract  an 
enemy.  Their  wings  begin  to  sprout 
almost  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched. 
I  have  seen  chicks  not  more  than 
two  inches  long  with  wings  reaching 
their  tails.  They  are  very  active  and 
vigorous  and  grow  rapidly.  They 
are  experts  at  hiding.  A  warning 
note  from  a  watchful  parent,  who 
previously  has  kept  twittering,  sends 
them  to  cover  instantly.  Instinctive- 
ly they  dart  under  some  fallen  leaf, 
beneath  a  turf  of  grass,  or  into  a 
little  hollow  where  they  remain  mo- 
tionless until  told  by  the  parent  that 
the   danger  is   passed." 

The  well-known  bombshell-like  noise 
made  by  a  covey  of  quails  suddenly 
disturbed  is  thus  explained  by  Mr. 
Bent: 

"Such  sudden  flights  of  a  whole 
bevy  in  unison  are  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  have  crouched,  trusting  to 
their  wonderful  powers  of  conceal- 
ment, until  the  very  last  moment 
when  they  are  forced  to  make  a 
quick  getaway.  From  their  crouch- 
ing attitude  they  are  in  a  position 
to  make  a  strong  spring  into  the  air, 
giving  they  a  good  start,  which  their 
short  but  powerful  wings  continue  in 
a  burst  of  speed.  Such  bombshell 
flights  are  the  rule  when  the  birds 
are  feeding  in  close  formation,  or 
when  suddenly  disturbed  in  the:'r 
roosting  circles.  At  other  times  their 
flight  is  much  less  startling,  but 
quite  often  as  swift.  I  have  often 
seen  a  single  qual,  or  a  pair  or  two, 
rise   and   fly   away   as   softly   and   si- 
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lently  as  any  other  bird  when  not 
alarmed.  That  they  are  not  cap- 
able of  long  flights  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  they  become  very  much  ex- 
hausted in  flying  across  wide  rivers 
and  have  been  known  to  drop  into 
waters   in   attempting  such  flights. 

"Quails  do  much  of  their  traveling 
on  foot,  and  they  are  great  travel- 
ers. In  some  sections  they  are  said 
to  make  seasonal  migrations  from 
one  type  of  country  to  another,  the 
journeys  being  made  largely  on  foot. 
I  believe  they  prefer  to  escape  their 
enemies  by  running,  until  too  hard 
pressed.  A  bird  dog  will  often  trail 
a  running  bevy  for  a  long  distance." 

The  quail,  Mr.  Bent  records,  has  a 
considerable    variety    of    calls.      The 


most  characteristic  is  the  spring  call 
of  the  male,  from  which  the  name 
"bobwhJte"  is  derived.  Some  hold 
that  when  these  notes  are  heard 
throughout  the  summer  they  are  the 
calls  of  males  who  can  not  find  a 
mate  and  are  doomed  to  a  summer 
of  loneliness,  due  to  being  defeated 
in  battle  or  to  an  insufficient  num- 
ber of  females.  In  addition  there 
are  the  characteristic  love  and  ma- 
ternal calls  of  the  female,  the  scat- 
ter call  by  which  a  separated  flock 
is  brought  together,  a  decoy  ruse  call, 
an  alarm  call  and  a  distress  call. 
There  is  also  often  heard  a  subdued 
conversational  chatter  while  the 
birds  are  running  and  feeding. 


MAXIMS  OF  MUSSOLINI 

We  quote  a  few  to  give  some  insight  into  his  character: 
"It  is  not  enough  to  seem  sincere — one  must  be  sincere." 
"Intelligent   pessimism  is  much   better  than   unintelligent 
optimism." 

"Italy  is  too  poor  to  indulge  in  bad  government." 
"I  don't  beiieve  in  conferences.     I  believe  in  work.     Italy  is 
at  work." 

"I  prefer  a  platoon  of  police  who  can  act  to  a  crowd  of  col- 
legians who  can  but  debate." 

"The  training  that  counts  for  most  is  that  which  equips  us 
to  cope  with  things  that  are  going  wrong." 

"We  are  not  concerned  exclusively  with  the  schools.  The 
theatre,  the  concert  hall,,  the  museums,  all  contribute  to  our 
education.  Training  does  not  end  onn  graduation  day.  All 
things  are  school  to  him  who  is  teachable." 

Few  will  deny  that  there  is  a  lot  of  wisodm  and  sound  phi- 
losophy in  those  maxims. 

— Selected. 
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WILLIAM  PENT*,  QUAKER  COLONIZER 

(The  Lutheran) 


Until  a  real  estate  promoter  poked 
a  skyscraper  between  the  Muhlen- 
berg Building  in  Philadelphia  and 
City  Hall,  the  editor  could  see  from 
his  office  the  heroic  sized  statue  of 
William  Penn.  This  memorial  of 
the  founder  of  "The  City  of  Broth- 
erlly  Love,"  surmounting  the  tower 
of  the  municipal  building,  depicts  the 
great  Quaker  in  plain  citizen's  garb. 
His  head  is  covered  by  the  character- 
istic flat  crown,  broad-brimmed  hat. 
He  is  looking  northeastward  toward 
a  place  near  the  Delaware  River, 
where  history  says  he  met  a  group 
of  Indians  under  a  great  elm  tree  in 
November,  1683.  He  had  arrived  the 
previous  year  on  the  territory  grant- 
ed him,  and  1932  being  the  two 
hundred  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his 
coming,  the  city  and  commonwealth 
is  marking  it  with  mild  types  of  cele- 
bration. Were  the  times  less  dis- 
couraging, politics  less  disturbing  and 
the  attention  of  the  nation  less  en- 
grossed by  the  two  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  Washington's  birth,  Wil- 
liam Penn's  ideals  would  be  more 
widely,  justifiably  and  effectively 
presented  for  emulation.  He  was  in 
many  respects  a  great  man. 

Penn's  ancestors  were  British  sail- 
ors, and  his  father's  achievements  in 
the  English  Navy  earned  him  the 
rank  of  admiral,  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment, knighthood  and  a  considerable 
fortune.  The  admiral  sent  his  son 
to  Oxford  University  and  to  the  con- 
tinent to  complete  his  education.  But 
the  young  man  fell  under  the  infl- 
uence of  George  Fox  and  became  a 
member   of  the    Society    of    Friends. 


Penn  was  not  an  indifferent  convert. 
He  persisted  in  his  Quaker  convict- 
ions despite  jeers,  imprisonment  and 
temporary  alienation  from  his  fath- 
er. He  was  evidently  as  tactful  as 
he  was  influential.  He  retained  a 
high  position  in  English  government 
circles  and  had  entry  to  the  palace 
of  King  Charles  II.  His  first  venture 
in  colonization  was  the  purchase  of 
a  large  tract  of  land  in  what  is  now 
New  Castle,  Del.  His  next  deal  was 
the  exchange  of  a  claim  upon  the 
King  for  £16,000,  inherited  from  his 
father,  for  the  vast  tract  of  land 
that  now  constitutes  the  area  of 
Pennsylvania.  As  quid  pro  quo  be- 
sides cancelling  the  royal  debt,  he 
agreed  to  deliver  annually  at  Wind- 
sor Castle  "two  beaver  skins  and  one 
fifth  of  the  gold  and  silver  which  the 
province  might  produce."  Luckily  for 
the  colonists  he  did  not  promise  coal 
or  iron.  Luckily  for  the  crown, 
when  the  settlers  ceased  skinning 
beavers,  they  found  game  in  the  do- 
main of  politics. 

Penn  and  a  company  of  100  (most- 
ly "Friends")  embarked  on  the  ship 
Welcome  September  1,  1682,  and 
after  a  dreary  voyage,  during  which 
thirty  of  the  colonists  died  from 
smallpox,  he  entered  Delaware  Bay 
and  landed  at  New  Castle,  Del., 
where  he  was  cordially  greeted. 
Thence  he  came  to  Chester  (then  a 
Swedish  settlement  under  the  name 
Upland.)  Almost  fifty  years  earlier 
the  Swedish  Queen  Christina  and 
her  great  adviser  Oxenstierna,  to 
realize  a  project  of  King  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  had  given  royal  patronage 
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to  a  colony  of  Swedes  along  the 
Delaware  River.  It  does  not  reflect 
on  the  sincerity  of  the  English  Quak- 
er and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the 
Swedes  whom  he  found  on  the  terri- 
tory of  his  grant  that  they  had 
shown  how  to  live  at  peace  with  the 
Indians.  Perhaps  Penn's  treaty  of 
amity  with  them  would  have  been 
less  easily  signed,  had  Cortez  or  Piz- 
arro  been  the  Englishman's  prede- 
cessors in  Pennsylvania. 

The  founder's  secretary  and  rela- 
tive, "Young  Mr.  Markham,"  had 
reached  the  colony  a  year  prior  to 
the  proprietor's  arrival,  and  had 
learned  of  the  advantages  of  a  strip 
of  land  lying  above  the  juncture  of 
the  Schuylkill  with  the  Delaware 
River  and  known  as  Wicocoa.  This 
was  chosen  in  preference  to  Chester 
for  the  capital  of  the  colony  Penn 
purchased  it  from  three  Swedes  who 
owned  it  for  an  amount  not  record- 
ed in  the  books  we  have  before  us. 
We  do  remark  in  passing,  however, 
that  if  the  posterity  of  these  early 
settlers  would  like  to  buy  the  city 
today,  any  reasonable  offer  will  be 
given  serious  consideration,  if  in  the 
deed  of  transfer  the  purchasers  agree 
to  pay  arrears  of  taxes,  fulfill  the 
promises  made  annually  and  oftener 
by  the  political  leaders  of  the  com- 
munity, and  enjoin  New  Yorkers 
from  making  scurrilous  remarks 
about  their  neighboring  metropolis. 
But   caveat  emptor. 

Penn  brought  with  him  a  "frame 
of  govei-nment"  which  probably 
sounded  too  good  to  be  true  when  he 
read  and  explained  it  to  the  colo- 
nists. But  they  both  accepted  and 
enlarged  it.  It  lodged  the  adminis- 
tration of  affairs  in  the  Governor 
and    freemen    of    the    province,    from 


among  and  by  whom  were  to  be 
formed  two  bodies,  namely  a  Pro- 
vincial Council  and  a  General  As- 
sembly. The  first  was  to  contain 
seventy-two  members,  chosen  by  the 
freemen  and  upon  it  devolved  legis- 
lative proposals,  execution  of  the 
laws  ,protection  of  peace  and  safety, 
provision  for  the  location  of  towns, 
markets,  construction  of  roads,  in- 
stitutions of  schools  and  rewards 
"to  the  authors  of  useful  discov- 
eries." The  General  Assembly  con- 
tained at  first,  all  the  freemen,  but 
as  the  population  increased,  this 
group  also  was  chosen  by  election. 
They  were  empowered  to  vote  yea  or 
nay  on  all  bills,  to  nominate  sheriffs 
and  justices  of  the  peace  to  the  gov- 
ernor. It  was  a  plan  of  civil  ad- 
ministration that  worked  very  well 
for  a  brief  period  but  became  first 
modified  and  then  superseded  as  im- 
migration brought  an  assortment  of 
settlers  neither  content  with  Quaker 
ideas  of  simplicity  nor  congenial  in 
language  and  aims.  In  fact  a  cer- 
tain over-zealous  George  Keith, 
Scotch  Quaker,  after  engaging  in 
controversies  with  New  England 
ministers  of  the  Gospel,  reached  the 
conclusion  that  the  civil  authority 
granted  the  Governor  and  the  coun- 
cil by  their  constitution  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends.  The  Episcopalians 
joined  Keith  and  even  succeeded  in 
temporarily  deposing  Penn  from  the 
governorship.  But  he  was  soon  re- 
stored   (1694). 

The  founder  of  Philadelphia  suffer- 
ed as  did  the  leaders  in  most  of  the 
American  colonies  because  of  over- 
lapping grants  of  land.  The  seventh 
lapping  grants  of  land.  The  seven- 
teenth   century    still    yielded   to   mon- 
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archs  the  right  to  bestow  princely 
domains  upon  their  favorites. 
Charles  II  violated  no  rules  of  the 
game  when  he  made  the  son  of  his 
favorite  admiral  the  proprietary 
owner  of  26,000,000  acres  of  land. 
But  surveys  were  incomplete  and  re- 
cords imperfect.  The  Cecils  of  Mary- 
land claimed  part  of  Penn's  grant 
and  the  Duke  of  York  charged  in- 
trusion. Penn  went  back  to  London 
in  1684  to  adjust  his  dispute  with 
Lord  Baltimore.  His  return  was  de- 
layed for  fifteen  years  and  his  sec- 
ond visit  ended  two  years  later.  He 
returned  to  England  in  1701,  leaving 
behind  him  a  colony  containing  twen- 
ty thousand  people.  Philadelphia  had 
grown  into  prominence  in  the  new 
world.  Fertile  soils  had  yielded  to 
the  implements  of  the  farmer  and 
Germans,  Swedes  and  Dutch  had  left 
Europe  to  enjoy  the  new  land's 
'greater   privileges. 

One  wishes  that  a  man  of  so  many 
virtues  could  have  ended  an  adven- 
turous life  in  peace  and  honorable 
esteem.  But  his  return  to  England 
gave  occasion  for  repeated  misfor- 
tunes. An  unjust  steward  robbed 
him  of  the  remains  of  his  fortune. 
He  was  imprisoned  for  debt  and  com- 
pelled to  mortgage  his  proprietary 
holdings  in  Pennsylvania  to  obtain 
release.  Paralysis  attacked  him  as 
the  result  of  anxieties  and  suffer- 
ings and  made  him  a  helpless  inva- 
lid for  several  years  prior  to  his 
death   in    1718.      He   willed   his   hold- 


ings in  America  to  his  three  sons, 
John,  Thomas  and  Richard:  by  them 
and  their  successors  it  was  held  un- 
til  after  the   Revolution. 

Henry  W.  Elson  in  his  "History 
of  the  United  States"  has  the  follow- 
ing summary  of  the  founder's  char- 
acter : 

''The  character  of  Penn  is  one  of 
the  most  admirable  in  history.  It  is 
difficult  to  find  a  man,  especially  one 
whose  life  is  spent  in  the  midst  of 
political  turmoil  and  governmental 
strife,  so  utterly  incorruptible  as  was 
William  Penn.  When  on  the  thresh- 
old of  manhood,  when  the  hot  flush 
of  youth  was  on  his  cheek,  the  bland- 
ishments of  wealth  and  station  and 
of  royal  favor  beckoned  him  to  a 
life  of  ease  and  pleasure;  but  he 
turned  away  from  them  all  and 
chose  to  cast  his  lot  with  a  despised 
people — purely  for  conscience's  sake. 
No  allurements  of  Pharaoh's  court, 
no  threats  of  an  angry  father,  nor 
frowning  walls  of  a  prison-cell  could 
shake  his  high-born  purpose  to  serve 
God  in  the  way  that  seemed  to  him 
right.  His  life  was  full  of  light  and 
shadow.  He  suffered  much  but  he 
also  accomplished  much — far  more 
than  the  age  in  which  he  lived  was 
ready  to  acknowledge.  He  founded 
a  government  and  based  it  on  the 
eternal  principle  of  equal  human 
rights,  with  its  sole  object  the  free- 
dom and  happiness  of  its  people,  and 
that  alone  was  sufficient  to  give  him 
a  name  in  history." 


Labor  is  man's  great  function.  He  is  nothing,  he  can  be 
nothing,  he  can  achieve  nothing,  he  can  fulfill  nothing,  with- 
out labor. — Dewev. 
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UNCLE  SAM'S  ASSETS 

(The  Pathfinder) 


With  Franklin  Hobbs,  Chicago 
economist,  declaring  that,  contrary  to 
a  popular  impression,  the  present 
depression  "ranks  only  fifth  in  the 
list  of  bad  times,"  and  nowhere  near 
beginning  to  compare  in  severity 
with  the  economic  crisis  of  1893-1894, 
it  is  both  comforting  and  encourag- 
ing to  compare  the  two  slumps.  In 
1894  things  were  so  bad  that  regular 
army  troops  patrolled  Chicago's 
downtown  district  to  prevent  disorder 
from  hungry  people  who  walked  the 
streets.  That  year  saw  more  bank 
failures  than  1931  did — and  there 
weren't  as  many  banks  to  start  with. 
But  what  is  more,  despite  current 
conditions  there  is  more  buying  pow- 
er in  this  country  today  than  at  any 
previous  time  in  history. 

As  for  good  omens  today: 

A  recent  issue  of  $650,000,000  in 
Treasury  notes  was  oversubscribed 
within  eight  hours  and  notes  for 
$325,000,000  were  oversubscribed  12 
times. 

The  foreign  "bears"  who  tried  to 
beat  the  good  old  American  dollar 
are  now  in  full  retreat  and  our  cur- 
rency remains  at  par. 

Despite  world-wide  depression,  the 
United  States  is  the  world's  leading 
export  nation  and  is  second  only  to 
Great  Britain  in  the  matter  of  im- 
ports. 

We  still  have  more  gold  than  any 
other  country— $4,000,000,000  worth 
of  it. 

Our  national  wealth  is  estimated 
at  nearly  M 00,000,000,000  which  is 
equivalent  to  $3,250  for  every  man, 
woman    and     child      in     the    United 


States. 

The  American  people  have  an  in- 
come in  excess  of  $1,000,000,000  a 
week — more  than  any  other  land. 

Despite  the  slump,  there  are  five 
persons  employed  to  every  one  idle. 

We  are  the  world's  greatest  credi- 
tor nation.  Europe  alone  owes  us 
some  $17,000,000,000.  Our  private 
loans  abroad  amount  to  $15,000,000- 
000.  On  the  other  hand,  new  capi- 
tal sent  here  from  abroad  in  the  last 
two  years  has  amounted  to  nearly 
$1,000,000,000. 

Every  important  stock  exchange  in 
the   world   lists    American    securities. 

American  mutual  savings  bank  de- 
posits are  more  than  they  were  at 
the  peak  of  the  boom. 

American  business  has  2,000  branch 
factories  in  foreign  lands. 

The  United  States  has  advanced 
from  fifth  to  second  place  in  ship- 
building. 

We  produce  more  than  half  of  the 
world's  electrical  goods. 

American  aviation  leads  the  world 
in    air   transport  operations. 

The  United  States  tops  all  other 
nations   in  radio   operation. 

One  Texas  county  produces  more 
petroleum  than  any  foreign  country. 
The  United  States  yields  more  than 
62   per  cent  of  the  world's  total. 

We  produce  more  than  one-half 
of  all  the  world's  cottonseed. 

We  grow  one-third  of  the  world's 
apples. 

American-made  teeth  masticate 
most  of  the  world's  "falsie"  ground 
food. 

Florida   grows    six-sevenths   of   the 
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United  State's  grapefruit  crop  which 
is  a  big  item  in  the  world's  eyes. 

The  United  States  is  now  the  larg- 
est leather  producing  country  on  the 
globe. 

But   why   go    on?      The    Pathfinder 


hasn't  the  space  to  enumerate  all  of 
Uncle  Sam's  assets.  It  should  be 
cr.v.'aiient  to  say  that  the  progress  of 
so  great  a  nation  can  not  be  long 
checked     by    post-war     readjustment. 


THE  GLORY  OF  THE  KITCHEN 

What  tasks  in  life  are  menial  and  servile?  Even  in  the  holi- 
day season  we  have  heard  complaints  from  folks  who  called 
their  work  a  sort  of  degrading  drudgery  and  apparently  apolo- 
gized for  spending  their  hours  in  doing  things  essentially  mean 
and  petty — when  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  were  giving  them- 
selves to  important  ministries  on  which  the  health  and  happi- 
ness of  others  depended.  One  of  the  great  hymns  of  the 
church  is  that  beautiful  prayer  of  George  Herbert,  "Teach  Me, 
My  God  and  King."  Surely  we  need  the  lesson  that  no  task 
can  be  so  small  that  it  does  not  "draw  greatness  and  worth" 
from  our  Lord,  when  it  is  done  for  His  dear  sake.  It  is  eter- 
nally true  that 

"If  done  to  obey  Thy  laws, 
E'en  servile  labors  shine; 
Hallowed  this  toil,  if  this  the  cause, 
The  meanest  work  divine." 

Is  it  not  queer,  too,  that  it  is  service  in  the  home  itself  which 
is  so  often  regarded  as  most  menial  ?  Working  in  store  or  fac- 
tory has  no  stigma  in  the  eyes  of  some  who  view  housework 
as  beneath  the  notice  of  all  but  hired  domestics.  We  mark 
among  the  rarer  souls  those  who  glimpse  the  glory  of  the 
kitchen  and  sense  the  possibility  of  making  housework  a  fine 
art. — Selected 
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IRELAND'S  BLARNEY  STONE 


(Selected) 


Cable  dispatches  report  the  death 
cf  a  young  Irishman,  James  Burke, 
while  trying  to  kiss  the  Blarney 
stone.  This  famous  stone  is  diffi- 
cult to  reach.  Burke  disdained  aid, 
lost  his  balance  and  fell  to  his  death. 

A  person  who  has  the  faculty  of 
pleasing  and  influencing  others  with 
a  peculiar  fluency  of  speech  and  flat- 
tery is  said  to  have  ''kissed  the 
Blarney  stone."  The  allusion  is  to 
the  legend  that  whoever  kisses  this 
stone  will  be  endowed  with  the  abili- 
ty of  saying  agreeable  things  and 
the  gift  of  obtaining  all  his  desires 
by  persuasive  speech  and  honeyed 
words. 

The  Blarney  stcne  is  a  triangular 
piece  of  limestone  in  a  castle  stand- 
ing on  an  isolated  elevation  in  the 
village  of  Blarney  several  miles  north- 
west of  Cork.  The  present  Blar- 
ney castle,  which  is  in  ruins,  was 
erected  in  the  15th  century  on  the 
site  of  an  earlier  and  cruder  struc- 
ture and  was  originally  of  immense 
'i  ngth,  some  of  the  walls  being  18 
feet  thick.  The  Blarney  stone  is  set 
in  the  wall  of  the  keep  above  the  top 
window  about  20  feet  from  the  ram- 
part and  120  feet  from  the  ground. 
It  bears  the  following  inscription, 
now  very  dim:  "Cormach  Mac  Car- 
thy  fortis  me  fieri  fecit,  A.  D.  1446." 

Although  the  Blarney  stone  is  dif- 
ficult of  access,  every  year  hundreds 
of  tourists,  prompted  by  the  legend 
and  a  spirit  of  fun,  kiss  the  Blarney 
stone  by  ascending  the  stairs  to  the 
top  of  the  castle  and  being  held  by 
the  heels  through  an  opening  in  the 
parapet    formerly    used    by     the     de- 


fenders to  hurl  stones  upon  assail- 
ants below.  Those  in  charge  of  the 
castle  often,  play  jokes  on  tourists  by 
having   them   kiss    some    other    stone. 

How  the  stone  got  its  reputation 
for  conferring  upon  persons  who  kiss 
it  the  faculty  of  telling  white  lies 
with  unblushing  effrontery  is  not 
known.  Perhaps  the  stone  and  the 
legend  of  its  peculiar  effect  on  oscu- 
lating visitors  were  associated  long 
before  it  became  part  of  the  castle. 
According  to  one  so-called  legend,  the 
stone  originally  belonged  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Tyre  and  Carthage  who  un- 
derstood its  magic  qualities.  A  band 
of  Carthaginian  adventurers  stole 
the  stone  and  while  on  their  way  to 
hide  it  on  the  island  of  Minorca  were 
driven  by  a  storm  into  the  harbor  of 
Cork. 

The  stone  was  finally  concealed  in 
a  wcod  made  famous  about  1798  by 
Richard  Millinkin  in  his  sung  en- 
titled "The  Groves  of  Blarney." 
When  MacCarthy  built  his  castle  he 
found  the  stone  and  used  it  in  the 
wails.  The  reputation  of  the  stone, 
it  is  said,  was  further  enhanced  a 
couple  of  centuries  later  when  a  sub- 
sequent owner  of  the  castle,  MacCar- 
("by  Mor,  after  a  long  siege  conclud- 
ed an  armstice  with  Lord  Carew  in 
1602,  the  terms  being  that  on  a  fu- 
ture date  he  would  surrender  the 
castle  to  the  English  garrison  at 
Cork.  Day  after  day  the  English- 
man waited  for  the  fulfillment  of 
the  terms  of  the  agreement,  MacCar- 
thy Mor  putting  him  off  with  one 
pretext  or  another.  As  time  went 
on   Lord   Carew  was  regarded  as  the 
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dupe  of  the  proprietor  of  Blarney 
and  became  the  laughing  stock  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  court.  Another 
version  of  the  story  has  it  that  Mac- 
Carthy,  leader  of  the  MacCarthy 
clan,  was  asked  to  abjure  the  system 
by  which  the  clan  elected  him  and  to 
take  tenure  directly  from  the  crown. 
The  wily  Irishman,  knowing  the  con- 
sequences of  positive  refusal  and  not 
strong  enough  to  resist  by  arms,  re- 
sorted to  stalling  off  the  demand  with 
fair   speech   and  false   pretexts. 

Whether  the  story  is  true  or  not, 
''blarney,"  both  as  a  noun  and  verb, 
began  to  make  its  appearance  and 
finally  established  itsellf  in  the  Eng- 
ish  language.  The  word  itself 
was     originally     derived    from     Irish 


"blairne,"  meaning  a  little  field,  from 
Gailic  "blair"  or  "blar,"  a  plain. 
"Blarney"  did  not  become  common  in 
written  language  unti  1  the  latter 
part  of  the  18th  century  and  the 
early  part  of  the  19th.  In  the  Jour- 
nal of  Caroline  Fox  (1819-1871)  we 
find  the  following  interesting  pass- 
age: '"Madame  de  Stael  was  regret- 
ting to  Lord  Castlereagh  that  there 
was  no  word  in  the  English  language 
which  answered  to  their  'Sentiment.' 
'No,'  he  said,  'there  is  no  English 
word,  but  the  irish  have  one  that 
corresponds  exactly — blarney!'"  The 
slang  word  "baloney"  in  a  similar 
sense  is  merely  a  humorous  corrup- 
t-on  of  '•blarney." 


THINK  RIGHT 

Think  smiles,  and  smiles  shall  be ; 
Think  doubt,  and  hope  shall  flee. 
Think  love,  and  love  will  grow; 
Think  hate,  and  hate  you'll  know. 
Think  good,  and  good  is  here, 
Think  vice — it's  jaws  appear! 
Think  joy,  and  joy  ne'er  ends; 
Think  gloom,  and  dusk  descends. 
Think  faith,  and  faith's  at  hand, 
Think  ill — it  stalks  the  land. 
Think  peace,  sublime  and  sweet, 
And  you  that  peace  will  meet. 
Think  fear,  with  brooding  mind, 
And  failure's  close  behind. 
Think  this :     "I'm  Going  to  Win !" 
Think  not  of  what  has  been. 
Think  "Victory ;"  "I  can !" 
Then  you're  a  winning  man. 

— Selected. 
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CELEBRATING    WASHINGTON'S   JOUR- 
NEYS 

(Asheville  Citizen) 


It  is  not,  of  course,  a  fact,  as 
stated  in  a  front-page  headline  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  re- 
cently, that  Major  Doolittle  in  his 
all-day  flight,  commemorating  the 
157th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
jot  the  United  States  postal  service, 
retraced  in  a  day  all  of  George 
Washington's    travels. 

Major  DooEttle,  who  was  accom- 
panied by  Miss  Anne  Madison  Wash- 
ington, a  great-great-great-grand- 
niece  of  the  first  President  of  the 
United  States,  flew  from  Maine  to 
North  Carolina  and  westward  as  far 
as  Ohio  between  dawn  and  dusk. 
Miss  Washington  was  thus  enabled, 
says  the  Herald  Tribune,  to  cover 
in  this  brief  space  of  time  "the  com- 
plete route  of  all  the  traveling  which 
her  famoous  kinsman  did  in  a  life- 
time of  journeying  through  Colonial 
America." 

Technically  this  last  statement 
may   be   correct.      Miss   Washington's 


flight  with  Major  Doolittle  brought 
her  as  far  south  as  Sunbury  on  the 
North  Carolina  coast.  Washington, 
of  course,  traversed  both  of  the  Car- 
olinas  but  his  journey  into  these 
States  was  after  he  became  Presi- 
dent and  the  Colonial  period  had 
ended. 

But  while  the  impression  created 
by  the  Herald  Tribune  that  the  flight 
cf  Miss  Washington,  piloted  by  Ma- 
jor Doolittle,  took  in  all  of  George 
Washington's  journeyings  is  not  cor- 
rect, the  flight  was  in  fact  a  re- 
markable performance.  The  distance 
covered  was  well  over  2,000  miles, 
being  estimated  by  the  New  York 
Times  at  2.600  miles,  and  the  flight 
took  them  over  fourteen  States  at 
an  average  speed  of  160  miles  an 
hour.  Only  two  stops  were  made, 
Washington  being  the  first,  at  9 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  Pitts- 
burgh the  second,  late  in  the  after- 
noon. 


Earth  gets  its  price  for  what  Earth  gives  us; 

The  beggar  is  taxed  for  a  corner  to  die  in, 
The  priest  has  his  fee  who  comes  and  shrives  us, 

We  bargain  for  the  graves  we  lie  in ; 
At  the  devil's  booth  are  all  things  sold, 

Each  ounce  of  dross  costs  its  ounce  of  gold; 
For  a  cap  and  bells  our  lives  we  pay, 

Bubbles  we  buy  with  a  whole  soul's  tasking; 
'Tis  Heaven  alone  that  is  given  away, 

'Tis  only  God  may  be  had  for  the  asking; 
No  price  is  set  on  the  lavish  summer; 

June  may  be  had  by  the  poorest  comer. 

— Bv  James  Russell  Lowell. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


The  boys  on  our  garden  force  were 
quite  busy  last  Monday,  picking  three 
thousand  pounds  of  string  beans. 
After  the  cottage  kitchens  were  sup- 
plied, the  remainder  was  canned  for 
winter   use. 

For  some  unknown  reason  the 
minister  who  was  regularly  sched- 
uled to  conduct  the  service  in  the  audi- 
torium last  Sunday  afternoon,  failed 
to  make  his  appearance.  We  as- 
sembled at  the  usual  hour  and  after 
s;nging  a  few  hymns,  were  dis- 
missed. 

— o — • 

Zeb  Trexler,  one  of  our  old  boys 
who  has  been  gone  about  six  years, 
came  to  the  school  last  Tuesday  for 
his  brother,  who  has  been  with  us 
for  some  time.  Zeb  is  a  machinist  in 
the  Spencer  railroad  shops,  and  has 
been  working  there  four  years.  He 
is  now  able  to  draw  a  neat  little  sum 
of  $6.05  for  an  eight-hour  shift. 
Zeb  developed  into  a  fine,  dependable 
boy  at  the  school  and  we  feel  that  he 
is  so  regarded  by  the  company  for 
which  he  works.  He  was  a  boy  of 
all  work  while  here,  his  activities  not 
being  confined  to  any  particular  line. 

With  the  season's  series  standing 
at  one  victory  each  and  one  tie 
game,  our  ancient  rivals,  the  Flowe's 
Store  ball  tossers,  invaded  the  local 
ball  ci'chard  on  Thursday  afternoon 
of  last  week  and  were  the  recipients 
of  a  beautiful  coat  of  white-wash  to 
the  tune  of  6  to  0.  Russell,  our  vet- 
eran southpaw  slab  artist,  who  has 
been  hurling  baseballs  with  accuracy 
and     precision     for     lo     these     many 


moons,  emerged  from  the  side  lines 
for  the  first  time  this  season,  and 
held  the  visiting  swatsmiths  at  bay 
during  the  entire  afternoon.  He 
clearly  demonstrated  that  the  old 
''soup-bone"  retained  a  lot  of  it'  cun- 
ning by  pitching  himself  out  of  some 
tight  places  (once  with  the  sacks  all 
occupied)  without  permitting  a  score, 
and  did  not  issue  a  base  on  balls. 
He  was  ably  assisted  by  some  clever 
fielding  by  his  team  mates,  they  con- 
tributing several  fine  defensive 
plays.  Our  boys  started  with  a 
rush,  scoring  three  runs  in  the  first 
inning  as  Fowler  walked,  Brown  and 
Pcole  followed  with  clean  singles, 
and  Kimery  was  safe  on  an  error. 
A  two-bagger  by  Kimery,  a  single 
by  Kennedy,  an  error,  and  a  base  on 
balls,  accounted  for  two  more  mark- 
ers in  the  fourth  frame.  Our  sixth 
and  last  run  was  chalked  up  in  the 
sixth  when  Kimery  clubbed  one  of 
"Dubb"  Bost's  offerings  for  a  triple 
and  Burleson  followed  with  a  single. 
Although  cuthit  by  the  visitors  7  to 
6,  our  boys  managed  to  secure  theirs 
when  hits  meant  runs.  Kimery,  who 
patrols  the  left  garden  for  the  school 
team,  the  only  batter  on  either  side 
to  make  more  than  one  hit,  drove 
out  a  double  and  a  triple,  and  also 
scored  two  runs. 

— o — 
Last  Saturday's  game  between 
Harrisburg  and  the  Training  School 
resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  former 
by  the  score  of  5  to  3.  Lisk  started 
on  the  mound  for  the  school  boys, 
but  was  relieved  by  Andrews  in  the 
fourth  inning.  In  this  frame  the 
visitors   scored   four   runs   on   a   base 
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on  balls,  a  hit  batter,  two  singles 
and  a  double.  They  scored  one  more 
in  the  seventh  on  two  singles  and  an 
infield  out.  The  school  lads  were  un- 
able to  score  until  the  eigth  inning, 
putting  their  first  run  across  the 
platter  on  a  double  by  Murray  and 
Cleaver's  single.  Our  boys  staged  a 
rally  in  the  last  inning  which  threw 
a  scare  into  the  enemy's  camp,  but 
fell  two  runs  short  of  tying  the 
score.  After  two  were  out  in  this 
frame,  Hanna  was  safe  on  an  error, 
Andrews  walked,  Murray  was  hit 
by  a  pitched  ball,  filling  the  cushions. 
"Pete"  Fowler  then  rapped  out  a 
double,  bringing  in  two  runs.  Brown 
then  walked,  and  the  bases  were  fill- 


ed again.  By  this  time  the  excite- 
ment in  the  grandstand  was  running 
high  and  five  hundred  youngsters 
were  yelling  themselves  hoarse,  beg- 
ging Poole,  the  next  batter,  to  lose 
the  old  hosshide.  With  the  count 
three  and  two,  he  responded  by  hit- 
ting what  appeared  to  be  a  "Texas 
leauger,"  and  a  great  shout  went  up, 
only  to  die  out  as  Williams,  visiting 
shortstop,  by  some  lively  sprinting 
managed  to  capture  the  sphere  be- 
fore it  reached  the  ground,  one  of 
the  best  fielding  plays  of  the  game. 
Charlie  Kiser  headed  the  visitors' 
batting  attack,  getting  a  double  and 
single,  while  Fowler  with  a  pair  <5i 
doubles  led  the  school  boys  at  bat. 


WALK  PROPERLY  AND  HAVE  SPORT 

If  you  observe  people  walking  on  the  streets,  you  will  notice 
that  nearly  every  one  puts  the  heel  down  first. 

You  probably  have  read  the  directions  for  correct  walking, 
or  have  heard  them  in  the  gymnasium :  "Carry  the  body  erect, 
the  chest  well  forward;  swing  the  legs  from  the  hips;  bend 
the  knees  but  slightly ;  step  squarely  on  the  ball  of  the  foot 
with  the  toes  inclined  outward;  relax  the  ankle,  as  you  put 
the  foot  down." 

The  most  important  part  of  these  directions  is,  "Step 
squarely  on  the  ball  of  the  foot."  The  chances  are  that  you 
have  tried  walking  in  this  way  for  a  few  yards  and  in  the 
end  have  fallen  back  into  your  habitual  gait.  Make  up  your 
mind  that  walking  is  as  much  a  sport  as  is  golf  or  tennis, 
and  try  it  again.  Just  as  you  must  practice  to  get  a  straight 
drive,  or  an  accurate  serve,  so  you  must  practice  to  make  the 
correct  walk  seem  natural  and  easy. — Selected. 
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t  * 

*  "One  ship  sails  East  and  one  sails  West  ♦> 
%  By  the  selfsame  wind  that  blows,  f* 
j|  It's  the  set  of  the  sail  and  not  the  gale  * 
f  That  determines  the  way  it  goes.  ¥ 

*  ♦:♦ 
|I  Like  the  winds  of  the  sea  are  the  ways  of  * 

*  fate  ¥ 

*  As  we  journey  on  through  life,  * 
%  It's  the  set  of  the  soul  that  determines  the  || 
|                 goal  * 

*  And  not  the  stress  nor  the  strife."  ¥ 

*  *. 
|;         The  above  is  familiar  but  let  us  repeat  it  * 

*  till  it  becomes  as  familiar  as  the  twenty-  ¥ 
¥  third  Psalm,  or  the  parable  of  the  two  sons,  * 
J|  and  till  men  will    never    seek    to    persuade  % 

*  themselves  that  life  is  determined  by  the  f 
¥  way  the  wind  blows.  % 
%  — N.  C.  Christian  Advocate.  ± 
|  * 
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GOOD  MORNING 
Good  morning,  Brother  Sunshine; 
Good  morning,  Sister  Song. 
I  beg  your  humble  pardon 
If  you've  waited  very  long. 
I  thought  I  heard  you  rapping; 
To  shut  you  out  were  sin. 
My  heart  is  standing  open; 
Won't  you 
walk 
right 
in? 
Good  morning,  Brother  Gladness, 
Good  morning,  Sister  Smile. 
They  told  me  you  were  coming, 
So  I  waited  on  a  while; 
I'm  lonesome  here  without  you; 
A  weary  while  it's  been, 
My  heart  is  standing  open; 
Won't  you 
walk 
right 
in? 
Good  morning,  Brother  Kindness, 
Good  morning,  Sister  Cheer. 
I  heard  you  were  out  calling, 
So  I  waited  for  you  here. 
Some  way  I  keep  forgetting 
I  have  to  toil  and  spin 
When  you  are  my  companions; 
Won't  you 
walk 
right 

in?  — J.  W.  Foley. 
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A  SPLENDID  EDITOR  LAYS  DOWN  PEN 

It  did  seem  impossible  to  disturb  or  uproot  any  man  with  a  facile 
pen  the  equal  of  that  of  Editor  Julian  S.  Miller,  of  the  Charlotte 
News.  But  the  unexpected  sometimes  happens,  however,  in  this 
instance  we  continue  to  remain  surprised.  We  cannot  visualize 
Editor  Miller  in  any  place  other  than  at  the  editor's  desk. 

But,  there  is  a  bright  side  to  every  picture.  We  prophesy  when 
Dr.  Miller  returns  to  his  first  love,  the  experiences  of  welfare  work 
will  prove  an  inspiration  for  many  subjects  that  this  interesting 
writer  can  give  out  to  the  general  public.  We  wish  him  well  in  his 
new  field  of  service. 

GEORGE  CRESS  FISHER 

The  whole  of  Concord  was  shocked  and  saddened  to  hear  of  the 
sudden  death  of  George  Cress  Fisher,  a  young  man  of  sterling  quali- 
ties, who  by  his  own  devotion  to  duty,  made  for  himself  a  place  in 
the  church,  social  and  civic  life  of  the  city. 

He  leaves  besides  his  wife  several  brothers  and  sisters  of  a  large 
and  devoted  family  to  mourn  his  sudden  passing.  The  death  of 
George  Fisher  is  felt  keenly  in  this  institution,  knowing  him 
through  his  brother,  Jesse  C.  Fisher,  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
the  Jackson  Training  School.  We  extend  our  deepest  sympathy  to 
the  entire  family. 


ON  THE  INSIDE 

There  are  few  people  who  have  the  least  conception  of  the  acti- 
vities of  the  Jackson  Training  School  on  the  inside.  They  only  see 
things  exterior,  and  feel  that  every  thing  moves  along  without  the 
least  bit  of  trouble  or  friction. 

What  do  you  think  when  we  tell  you  that  the  dairy  yields  160 
gallons  of  milk  daily,  and  432  quarts  of  that  amount  goes  to  the 
sixteen  cottages,  giving  to  the  boys  just  a  little  less  than  a  quart 
of  milk  every  day.    To  give  the  500  boys  a  well  balanced  meal  it 
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requires  377  ears  of  corn,  and  eight  bushels  of  snap  beans  with 
other  vegetables  impossible  to  measure.  The  cannery  is  now  going 
strong,  having  a  bountiful  crop  of  late  beans.  The  output  daily 
is  something  like  210  gallons  of  canned  beans  to  be  used  this  win- 
ter. This  is  only  a  peep-in  on  the  work  of  the  boys.  We  do  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  see  the  other  activities — if  so  would  be 
glad  to  give  out  the  information  to  thousands  of  interested  people 
who  ask  questions  but  never  get  the  exact  reports. 


THE  FIRST  HELLO  GIRL 

There  are  few  of  us  who  ever  thought  or  expressed  a  desire  to 
know  the  name  of  the  first  "hello-girl."  It  is  a  small  part  of  our 
general  information.  But  if  this  woman  performed  her  duties 
conscientiously  and  gracefully  she  deserves  some  recognition — 
The  small  things  add  interest  to  history.  It  was  way  back,  Sep- 
tember 21,  1878,  when  a  young  boy,  a  telephone  operator  in  an 
exhange  at  Nassau,.  New  York,  lost  his  position  because  of  using 
rather  strong  language  to  a  subscriber.  Miss  Mary  Beatrice  Ken- 
nedy, who  lived  till  a  few  days  ago,  passing  at  the  age 
of  74  years,  took  the  place  of  the  young  man.  The  story  goes  that 
this  young  woman  proved  courteous  and  efficient  and  ever  since 
girl  operators  have  proven  popular.  Possibly  this  short  tribute 
to  the  first  "hello-girl"  will  prove  of  interest  to  many  who  have 
followed  in  the  wake  of  Miss  Kennedy,  showing  that  anything 
worth  doing  is  worth  doing  well.  But  we  are  inclined  to  conjec- 
ture the  "hello-girl"  has  many  'ups  and  downs"  in  the  course  of 
her  daily  task: 

Working  hours  were  long  in  1878,  and  Miss  Kennedy  was  en  duty- 
daily  from  8  until  6,  climbing  six  flights  of  stairs  to  reach  her  switch- 
board. Alexander  Graham  Bell,  inventor  of  the  telephone,  often  visited 
the  exchange,  and  Thomas  A.  Edison  sometimes  accompanied  him.  But 
as  Miss  Kennedy  told  a  reporter  shortly  before  her  death,  "We  didn't  pay 
so  much  attention  to  Mr.  Edison,  for  he  wasn't  so  famous  then." 

Many  thousands  of  "hello"  girls  have  come  and  gone  in  the  54  years 
since  Miss  Kennedy  became  the  first.  Taken  as  a  class,  no  more  faith- 
ful employees  ever  served  an  exacting  and  sometimes  unreasonable  pub- 
lic.    Many  telephone  girls  have  performed  deeds  of  extraordinary  hero- 
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ism,  remaining  at  their  posts  in  time  of  fire,  flood  and  other  disaster, 
giving  warnings  that  saved  the  lives  of  others  at  the  risk  of  their  own. 
The  telephone  industry  should  erect  a  fitting  memorial  to  her  who  was 
the  first  of  this  noble  company. 

WATAUGA  COUNTY  LEADS 

Dr.  B.  B.  Doughtery  president  of  the  Appalachian  State  Teachers 
College  is  authority  when  it  comes  to  school  facts.  He  has  had  a 
wide  scope  of  experience  as  a  school  man,  extending  from  the  date 
of  privately  owned  academies,,  sparsely  scattered  throughout  the 
state,  the  only  advantages  for  the  few  young  people  who  were  priv- 
ileged to  go  to  college.  Dr.  Doughtery  has  lived  to  see  a  most 
wonderful  progress — from  the  poorly  constructed  school  rooms  to 
the  consolidated  school  building,  a  familiar  sight  in  all  of  the  coun- 
ties of  North  Carolina,  including  Watauga.  This  renowned  teach- 
er and  scholar  contributed  greatly  to  this  progress  and  is  now  en- 
joying the  results  of  his  work.  He  takes  great  interest  in  the 
mountain  people  and  never  fails  to  give  out  information  to  stimu- 
late their  interest  to  worthwhile  achievements.  It  is  reported  that 
in  an  address  he  boasted  that  in  Watauga  County  there  were  more 
college  graduates  for  the  number  of  people  than  any  county  in 
the  state,  and  more  High  School  students  thay  any  county  in  the 
United  States.  Dr.  Doughtery  is  talking  strong  for  his  own  peo- 
ple. That  is  the  only  way  to  put  over  anything — faith  in  home  and 
its  people.  We  accept  this  information  as  authentic  for  there  is 
not  a  better  versed  man  in  the  state  upon  educational  matters  than 
Dr.  Doughtery. 

********** 

A  SPLENDID  WORK 

Just  by  chance  a  few  days  ago  we  stumbled  over  a  piece  of  in- 
formation relative  to  work  accomplished  in  the  school  room  of  the 
Jackson  Training  School.  We  give  the  short  story  as  it  was  re- 
lated without  any  thought  of  giving  publicity  to  any  one.  In  fact 
we  think  the  activities  of  the  class  room  of  this  institution  are  as 
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vital,  (in  fact  more  so  because  a  large  percent  of  our  boys  will 
never  see  inside  of  a  school  room  after  leaving  here)  as  any  school 
in  the  state  and  should  be  given  first  place  in  this  little  paper — the 
mouth  piece  of  the  institution.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  know  the 
far  reaching  influence,  by  precept  and  example,,  of  the  teacher. 
Everybody  is  interested  in  a  boy,  this  has  been  proven  by  the  man- 
ner people  responded  to  the  needs  of  this  school  in  its  early  his- 
tory. 

We  will  preface  the  information  by  asking  a  question.  Should 
hygiene  be  stressed  in  the  school  room?  The  answer  is  emphatic- 
ally "yes."  It  goes  without  argument  that  the  best  of  children 
have  to  be  taught  health,  and  it  is  doubly  necessary  to  teach  those 
who  come  from  homes  devoid  of  any  conception  of  hygienic  prin- 
ciples. Just  a  week  or  two  ago  our  little  neighbor  boy  from  a 
very  cultured  home  went  to  visit  his  grandmother  for  two  weeks. 
When  he  returned  his  mother  said,  "Harold,  did  you  brush  your 
teeth  while  gone?  "Yes,"  said  the  youngster,  "once."  Harold  is 
a  typical  boy,  in  a  hurry  always  and  has  to  be  taught  the  essen- 
tials. This  record  in  hygiene  was  accomplished  by  one  of  the 
Jackson  Training  School  teachers:  For  two  years  this  ex-teacher 
gave  service  in  the  school  room,  and  during  the  time  about  two 
hundred  boys  came  under  her  influence.  The  subjects  were  not 
neglected,  but  hygiene  was  stressed.  The  boys  were  required  to 
brush  their  teeth,  comb  their  hair,  have  neck,  ears,  hands  and 
nails  clean  as  well  as  keep  their  personal  appearance  tidy  at  all 
times.  The  results  were  fine.  The  boys  showed  marked  improve- 
ment giving  at  the  same  time  a  greater  evidence  of  self  respect. 
Now,  this  story  is  given  only  to  show  the  possibilities  of  the  school 
room  if  time  and  sympathetic  interest  are  given.  Work  of  this 
nature  shows  that  our  school  department  realizes  the  necessity  of 
a  "sound  mind  within  a  sound  body."  There  is  not  a  place  in  the 
state  offering  finer  opportunities  for  service  than  at  the  Jackson 
Training  School  and  at  all  times  the  goal  is  to  meet  every  emer- 
gency. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

With  Old  Hurrygraph 


Asheville — Whatever  the  shocks, 
setbacks,  or  calamities  that  have 
fallen  upon  this  city,  Asheville  is 
tripping  along  gaily  and  cheerily, 
like  a  young  Miss  going  to  her  first 
soiree.  Tne  city  manager,  W.  R. 
Rigsby,  tells  me  that  the  city  bud- 
get is  being  arranged  and  that  there 
will  be  a  saving  to  the  city,  yearly, 
of  over  a  million  dollars.  That  ap- 
pears fine.  People  ought  to  get 
along  well  in  Asheville,  when  you 
can  get  a  shoe  shine  for  5  cents,  a 
shave  for  15  cents,  and  a  hair  cut 
for  20  cents.  All  kinds  of  products 
are  reasonably  cheap;  and  the  com- 
mercial people  sell  goods  at  great 
bargains. 

Whatever  may  be  the  machina- 
tions and  perfidy  of  men  Asheville 
has  an  assest  that  can  never  be  tak- 
en away  from  her,  and  is  not  sub- 
ject to  bankruptcy.  It  is  the  natu- 
ral scenic  lay  of  her  topography. 
Surrounding  Asheville  are  innumer- 
able peaks,  towering  skyward,  silent 
and  sublime,  with  chain  after  chain 
of  mountains  that  link  themselves 
in  colorings  from  a  dark  green 
shaded  into  an  invisible  blue  that 
melts  into  the  azure  of  the  sky,  and 
looks,  to  the  imaginative  eye,  like  a 
cerulean  pathway  beyond  the  clouds. 
At  every  turn  in  this  delightful  coun- 
try there  are  natural  pictures  of 
beauty  that  cause  the  sense  of  ad- 
miration to  revel  in  the  glories  of  a 
"hand  divine"  that  has  placed  here 
such  a  wealth  of  mountain  scenery 
and  surrounds  it  with  such  rarefied 
air  and  pure  crystal  water.  The  sun 
shines   with    a   benign   radiance   that 


gilds  the  landscape  and  the  moun- 
tains with  a  golden  hue.  The  days 
are  shot  to  the  heart  with  inspiring 
beauty.  All  nature  seems  bathed  in 
sweet  effulgence  and  a  holy  calm. 
The  mornings  and  evenings  declare 
the  glory  of  God  in  the  beauty  of 
ever-changing  tintings  of  the  com- 
ing and  going  of  the  great  orb  of 
day — so  lovely,  so  varied  and  so  deli- 
cate that  they  could  only  be  wrought 
by  angels'  hands  who  minister  un- 
der the  translucent  crystal  arches  of 
the  golden-paved,  jewel-gated  city  of 
the  New  Jerusalem,  not  made  with 
hands. 

One  day  answereth  to  another,  and 
the  mornings  and  evenings  certifieth 
to  each  other.  The  air  alternated  be- 
tween the  softness  of  a  summer's 
skies  and  the  suggested  crispness  of 
autumn's  first  cool  breath.  At  times 
vast  weird  masses  of  fleecy  clouds 
float  across  the  landscape,  like  super- 
natural airships,  or  drift-like  islands 
of  supernal  snows  in  a  glowing  sap- 
phire sea.  The  maturing  crops,  the 
majestic  leaves  upon  the  forest  trees, 
down  to  the  tiny  blades  of  grass, 
are  all  adorned  with  nature's  dia- 
monds, the  sparkling  dewdrops,  which 
hold  in  loving  embrace  the  reflected 
loveliness  of  sky  and  earth.  Fruits 
and  flowers  blush  with  all  the  beau- 
ty and  modesty  of  maidens  making 
their  debut,  through  emerald-hued 
circlets,  so  delicate  that  the  colors 
could  only  have  been  wrought  by  mer- 
maids' hands  in  ocean  palaces  of 
shadowy  shells.  Periodically,  the 
full-orbed  moon,  queen  of  love  and 
romance,  sails  the  fleckless  azure,  at- 
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tended  by  a  royal  retinue  of  gem-like 
stars,  and  wrapts  the  world  in  a  sil- 
ver sheen  that  inspires  joy,  rest  and 
peace  for  the  troubled  and  care-worn 
soul.  If  this  side  of  Heaven  is  so 
transportingly  beautiful  what  must 
the  other  side  be? 

When  in  Morganton  a  short  time 
ago,  I  was  attracted  by  two  signs  on 
either  side  of  the  front  gate,  attach- 
ed to  the  paling  fence  in  front  of  a 
neat  and  cosy  residence,  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  pavement.  The  signs 
read,  "No  Hitching."  I  wondered 
if  it  meant  for  automobiles  or  peo- 
ple, but  I  did  see  a  lot  of  people 
leaning  against  the  fence,  whether 
they  were  hitched  up  or  not  I  do  not 
know.  Investigating  a  little  I  found 
that  those  signs  were  made  for  the 
days  of  the  old  steer  carts,  wagon 
teams,  before  the  time  sidewalks  and 
streets  were  concreted.  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Bouger,  a  sweet  and  motherly  matron, 
owner  of  the  place,  said  she  "Had 
the  signs  on  hand,  and  she  might  as 
well  use  them."  So,  you  see,  all 
things  have  their  uses. 
— o — ■ 

Senator  Robert  R.  Reynolds  said 
to  me  the  other  day:  "Miss  Cobb  is 
a  very  superior  woman,  and  she  pub- 
lishes and  edits  one  of  the  best  week- 
ly papers  in  the  State."  I  told  him 
he  had  enunciated  a  self-evident 
truth.  Anybody  can  see  that  the 
Morganton    News-Herald,   and    its  en- 


tire establishment  is  manned  by  wo- 
men, for  Miss  Beatrice  Cobb  is  as- 
pasted  by  her  sister,  Miss  Lucile 
Cobb.  There  are  no  cigarette  stumps 
and  pipe  ashes,  and  newspapers  scat- 
tered over  the  floor.  The  windows 
are  so  clean  that  I  once  or  twice  came 
near  breaking  out  panes  of  glass  in 
thinking  I  would  look  out  the  window 
by  sticking  my  head  out.  It  would 
have  been  a  painful  affair  to  me  if 
I  had  broken  a  pane. 

I  am  greatly  of  the  opinion  that 
many  churches  have  the  temperament 
of  individuals.  I  have  worshipped 
in  many  churches  in  Asheville  dur- 
ing the  present  month.  In  some  they 
greet  a  stranger  with  such  a  warmth 
of  fellowship  and  christian  love  that 
it  is  inspiring  and  uplifting.  In 
others,  towards  the  visitor  and  stran- 
ger, it  would  appear  as  if  they  had 
installed  a  frigidaire.  I  attended 
one  leading  Asheville  church  and 
two  people  spoke  to  me.  One  was 
the  usher,  and  the  other  was  a  fel- 
low townsman  from  Durham.  In 
one  church  of  my  own  denomination, 
Episcopal,  four  people  spoke  to  me 
and  made  me  feel  happy  that  I  was 
not  entirely  among  strangers.  One 
was  the  usher,  one  was  a  lady  resi- 
dent of  Asheville,  and  two  were  vis- 
itors from  the  neighboring  town  of 
Durham.  How  pleasant  it  is  to  see 
brethren  dwell  together  in  unity  and 
brotherly  love. 


Never  attempt  to  bear  more  than  one  kind  of  trouble  at 
once.  Some  people  bear  three  kinds — all  they  have  had,  all 
they  have  now,  and  all  they  expect  to  have. — Edward  Everett 
Hale. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  HISTORY 


(State  School  Facts) 


Name. 


In  1626  King  Charles  the  First  of 
England  "erected  into  a  province," 
all  the  land  from  Albemarle  Sound 
on  the  north  to  the  St.  John's  River 
en  the  south,  which  he  directed 
should  be  called  Carolina.  The  word 
Carolina  is  from  the  word  Carolus, 
the  Latin  form  of  Charles. 

First  Settlers. 

Our  first  settlers  were  largely 
from  Virginia.  Some  came  from  New 
England  and  others  came  direct 
from  Old  England.  Still  others  came 
from  the  English  Colonies  in  the 
West  Indies.  There  were  small  set- 
tlements of  French,  German  and 
Swiss. 

Seme  of  these  people  were  seeking 
better  farming  lands,  some  a  better 
range  for  their  stock,  some  to  trap 
and  hunt  and  be  apart  from  their 
fellowman,  and  some  even  to  escape 
taxes,  tithes  and  rents.  The  vast 
majority  of  those  that  came  to  the 
colony  were  poor,  but  by  hard  work, 
saving,  and  good  business  sense,  the 
men  of  this  class  built  for  themselves 
comfortable  homes  and  improved 
their  economic  condition  in  general. 

Oar  First  Government. 
The  first  government  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Carolina  was  the  proprietary 
government.  It  was  called  thus  be- 
cause the  king  had  granted  this  ter- 
ritory to  eight  of  his  favorite  friends 
who  were  called  the  Lords  Proprie- 
tors. A  governor  and  six  or  more 
men  composed  the  Council,  which  at- 
tended   to    the    duties    of    the    State. 


The  governor,  his  Council  and  a 
group  of  men  chosen  by  the  people 
made  the  laws,  but  all  laws  had 
to  be  approved  by  the  Lords.  This 
body  was  called  the  Assembly. 
The  Governor. 

Under  the  proprietary  government, 
William  Drummond,  a  Scotchman  by 
birth,  was  the  first  governor.  So  far 
as  known  his  rule  pleased  the  people, 
and  the  colony  grew  under  his  ad- 
ministration. 

After  the  separation  of  Carolina 
into  North  Carolina  and  South  Caro- 
lina in  1712,  Edward  Hyde  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Lords  as  "Governor  of 
the  North  pait  of  Carolina,"  He 
was  therefore  the  first  governor  of 
what  is  now  North  Carolina. 

The  first  governor  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  1776  was  Richard  Cas- 
well. Under  this  Constitution  the 
governor  was  elected  by  the  Legis- 
lature  to  serve  one  year. 

The  Convention  of  1835  amended 
the  Constitution  to  provide  for  the 
election  of  the  governor,  by  popular 
vote  for  t  term  of  two  years.  The 
present  term  of  office  is  four  years. 
Some  of  the  First  Laios. 

In  1670  the  population  was  nearly 
four  thousand.  More  people  were 
wanted,  and  hence  the  Assembly  pas- 
sed several  acts  encouraging  people 
to  come  to  the  colony. 

(1)  One  of  those  acts  excused  a 
man  with  a  family  from  paying  taxes 
for  one  year.  (2)  Another  provided 
that  for  five  years  after  a  man  mov- 
ed into  the  colony  he  could  not  be 
sued  for  debts  made  before  he  came 
(3)    Since   ministers   were   scarce,   in 
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order  to  help  people  get  married,  the 
Assembly  orderedl  that  a  simple  cere- 
mong  in  the  presence  of  the  gover- 
nor or  a  member  of  the  Council 
should  be  lawful.  (4)  Other  laws 
relating  to  the  growing  of  tobacco 
were  passed. 

The  First  Town, 

The  oldest  town  in  the  State,  Bath, 
was  begun  in  1705.  In  1709  it  had 
twelve  houses  but  no  church.  Saint 
Thoma's  Church,  the  oldest  church 
building  now  standing  in  the  State 
was  built  some  years  later.  Other  old 
towns  are  New  Bern,  Edenton, 
Beaufort,  Brunswick  and  Newton, 
now  Wilmington. 

First  Schools. 

"As  far  as  our  records  show,  the 
first  school  in  North  Carolina  was 
opened  in  1705.  In  that  year  Charles 
Griffin,  a  teacher  by  training,  arriv- 
ed from  the  West  Indies,  and  opened 
a  church  school  in  Pasquotank  pre- 
cinct. In  1712  Mr.  Marshburn  was 
teaching  at  Sarum  on  the  frontiers 
of  Virginia." 

Early    School   Legislation. 

In  1745  the  commissioners  of  the 
town  of  Edenton  were  authorized  by 
an  act  of  assembly  to  erect  and  build 
a  pound,  bridges,  public  wharf,  mar- 
ket-house, and  schoolhouse  in  such 
public  places  as  would  be  most  con- 
venient for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town.  A  few  years  later  (1754)  the 
Assembly  appropriated  six  thousand 
pounds  for  "founding  and  endowing 
a  public  school"  in  the  province.  This 
money  however,  was  never  applied  to 
this    purpose. 

The  first  incorporated  public  school 


in  North  Carolina  to  receive  aid  in 
the  form  of  gifts  of  both  public  land 
and  annual  public  taxes  was  estab- 
lished at  New  Bern.  This  school 
was  started  in  1764  and  in  1766  it 
was  incorporated  by  the  name  of  "The 
Incorporated  Society  for  promoting 
and  establishing  a  Public  School  in 
New  Bern."  This  was  the  beginning 
of  free  public  education — the  be- 
ginning of  State  aid  and  free  admis- 
sion of  children  into  tax-aided  schools. 

The  Constitution  of  1776  made  pro- 
vision for  the  establishment  of  Schools 
and  for  a  university.  The  Revo- 
lutionary War,  however,  put  an  end 
to  many  of  the  schools  already  es- 
tablished. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  a  new  in- 
terest in  education  sprang  up.  Be- 
tween the  years  1782  and  1790  the 
Legislature  granted  charters  to  twen- 
ty-one academies  and  two  public 
schools.  The  Legislature  of.  1825 
created  a  Literary  Fund,  the  interest 
from  which  together  with  local  taxes 
was  to  be  used  in  supporting  a  pub- 
lic school  system.  In  1838  Governor 
Dudley  reported  to  the  Legislature 
that  this  fund  amounted  to  nearly 
$2,000,000.  As  a  result  the  first  pub- 
lic school  law  was  passed  January  7, 
1839.  This  law  provided  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  general  system  of 
free  schools  throughout  the  State. 
The  principle  of  support  was  that  of 
local  taxation  plus  appropriation 
from  the  Literary  Fund.  Thus  in 
1840  we  have  the  beginning  of  public 
schools.  During  that  year  there 
were  four  colleges  with  283  students, 
141  academies  having  4,398  students, 
and  632  primary  (public)  schools 
with  14,000  pupils  enrolled. 

At  the  opening  of  the  War  in  1861, 
the    State   had  perhaps  the  best  sys- 
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tem  of  public  schools  in  the  South. 
The  number  of  colleges  had  increas- 
ed to  six,  the  number  of  academies 
to  350,  and  the  number  of  public 
schools  to  4,000,  with  a  total  enroll- 
ment of  2,400  in  colleges,  15,000  in 
academies  and  160,000  in  public  pri- 
mary schools. 

During  the  war  some  of  the  schools 
were  kept  open,  but  the  Literary  Fund 
was  swept  away  at  the  close  of  the 
war  when  banks  failed  and  railroad 
stocks  in  which  one-half  of  the  fund 
was  invested  depreciated  in  value, 
and  thus  the  schools  suffered. 

Then  began  the  long  struggle  to 
build  up  a  public  school  system. 
Earnest  efforts  were  put  forth  by 
each  succeeding  administration  io  im- 
prove the  educational  situation,  but 
not  until  the  administration  of  Gov- 
ernor Aycock  did  any  notable  fruition 
result.  Governor  Aycock  pledged 
that  during  his  administration  every 
effort  should  be  expended  in  the  in- 
terest of  education.  An  educational 
campaign  was  launched  and  speakers 
were  sent  into  many  of  the  counties. 
This  campaign  aided  in  winning  vic- 
tories for  local  educational  taxes  and 
for  the  better  grouping  of  school 
districts. 

Since  this  new  beginning  in  1900 
there  has  been  a  wonderful  growth 
in  education. 

Since   1919-20  there  has  been  even 
greater  progress    in    education.     The 
six  months  constitutional  amendment 
went  into  etfect  that  year. 
Superintendent  of  Fubhc  Instruction. 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
uci  Instruction  is  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple at  the  regulalr  election  to  serve 
for  four  years. 

Ihe  persons  listed  below  have  been 
Superintendents     of     Public     Instruc- 


tion in  this  State.  The  first,  Calvin 
H.  Wiley  was  called  Superintendent 
cf  Schools.  As  a  result  of  the  War, 
this  office  was  abolished,  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  1868  created  the  office  of 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
in  its  place. 

1852-1865— Calvin  H.  Wiley,  Guil- 
ford; 1868-1872— S.  S.  Ashley  New 
Hanover;  1872-1874 — Alexander  Mc- 
Iver,  Guilford ;  1874-1876— Stephen 
D.  Pool,  Craven;  1876 — John  Pool, 
Pasquotank;  1877-1884— John  C.  Scar- 
borough, Johnston;  1885-1892--Sid- 
ney  M.  Finger,  Catawba;  1893-1896  — 
John  C.  Scarborough,  Hertford;  1897- 
1900 — Charles  H.  Mebane,  Catawba; 
1901-1902— Thomas  F.  Toon,  Robe- 
sen;  1902-1918 — James  Y.  Joyner, 
Guilford;  1919-1923— E.  C.  Brooks, 
Durham;  1923— A.  T.  Allen,  Alexan- 
der. 

Our  Constitution  and  Government. 

The  first  constitution  of  North  Car- 
olina was  adopted  December  18,  1776. 
This  constitution  provided  for  three 
departments  of  government:  legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  judicial.  The  leg- 
islative department  was  to  make  the 
laws.  The  legislative  body  was  call- 
ed the  General  Assembly  and  the 
members  thereof  were  elected  annual- 
ly by  the  people.  The  assembly  was 
divided  into  a  Senate  and  House  of 
Commons.  A  governor,  a  secretary, 
and  a  council  of  seven  members  niadQ 
up  the  executive  department.  The 
judicial  department  was  formed  by 
the  General  Assembly  by  the  creation 
of  courts  and  the  election  of  judges. 

This  constitution  was  revised  and 
made  more  democratic  in  1835.  The 
legislature  was  to  meet  every  two 
years,  and  the  members  were  to  be 
elected  for  that  period.     The  govern- 
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nor  was  also  elected  for  two  years. 

In  April  1868  the  constitution  was 
again  revised  and  this  instrument 
with  certain  amend  nents  is  the 
foundation  of  the  law  and  govern- 
ment of  tcday. 

The  Stale  Flag. 

North  Carolina  was  one  of  the  Ori- 
ginal Thirteen  Colonies.  The  model 
of  the  flag  as  used  today  was  adopted 
in  1885.  It  consists  of  a  blue  union 
containing  in  the  center  thereof  a 
white  star  with  the  letter  N  in  gilt 
on  the  left  and  the  letter  C  in  gilt  on 
the  right  of  the  star.  The  fly  of  the 
flag  consists  of  two  equally  propor- 
tional bars,  the  upper  bar  red  and 
the  lower  bar  white.  The  length  of 
these  bars  is  equal  to  the  perpendicu- 
lar length  of  the  union,  and  the  total 
length  of  the  flag  is  one-third  more 
than  its  width. 

Above  the  star  in  the  center  of  the 
union  is  a  gilt  scroll  in  semi-circular 
form,  containing  in  black  the  inscrip- 
tion: "May  20,  1775,"  and  below 
the  star  is  a  similar  scroll  containing 
the  inscription:  "April  12,  1776," 
This  first  date  was  placed  on  the  flag 
to  mark  the  signing  of  the  Mecklen- 
burg Declaration  of  Independence. 
The  second  date  marks  the  day  on 
which  the  Halifax  Convention  em- 
powered the  North  Carolina  members 
in  the  Continental  Congress  to  concur 
with  the  delegates  of  the  other  colo- 
nies   in    declaring    independence. 

When  the  National  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  declared  on  July 
4,  1776,  North  Carolina  was  repre- 
sented in  the  Continental  Congress  by 
three  men,  William  Hooper,  Joseph 
Hewes,  and  John  Penn,  and  as  such 
these  men  had  the  honor   of  signing 


the  national  document. 

The  Stale  Seal. 

The  present  Great  Seal  of  North 
Carolina  is  described  as  follows: 

The  Great  Seal  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  is  two  and  one-quar- 
ter inches  in  diameter,  and  its  design 
is  a  representation  of  the  figures  of 
Liberty  and  Plenty,  looking  towards 
each  other,  but  not  more  than  half 
fronting  each  other,  and  otherwise 
disposed  as  follows:  Liberty,  the  first 
figure  standing,  her  pole  with  cap 
on  it  in  her  left  hand  and  a  scroll 
with  the  word  "Constitution"  inscrib- 
ed thereon  in  her  right  hand.  Plenty, 
the  second  figure,  sitting  down,  her 
right  arm  half  extended  toward 
Liberty,  three  heads  of  wheat  in  her 
right  hand,  and  in  her  left  the  small 
end  of  her  horn,  the  mouth  of  which 
is  resting  at  her  feet,  and  the  con- 
tents of  horn  rolling  out.  In  the  ex- 
ergue is  inserted  the  words  ''May  20, 
1775,''  above  the  coat  of  arms.  Around 
the  circumference  is  the  legend:  "The 
Great  Seal  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,"  and  the  motto,  "Esse  Quam 
Videri." 

The  State  Motto. 

Nearly  every  State  has  adopted  a 
motto,  generally  in  Latin,  for  the 
reason  that  Latin  is  more  condensed 
and  terse  than  English.  The  motto 
of  North  Carolina,  'Esse  Quam  Vi- 
deri" means  "to  be  rather  than  to 
seem."  It  is  found  by  Cicero's  essay 
on  Friendship  (Chapter  26),  where 
he  says  "Virtue  ew'm  ipsa  nan  tarn 
multi  prediti  esse  quam  videri," 
meaning  when  translated  literally, 
"for  indeed  not  so  many  wish  to  be 
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endowed  with  virtue  as  wish  to  seem 
to  be." 

State    Capital. 

In  1791  the  Legislature  appointed 
a  committee  of  nine  persons  to  lay 
off  a  city  within  ten  miles  of  Isaac 
Hunter's  home.  About  March  20, 
1792,  the  committee  met  and  bought 
from  Jcel  Lane  one  thousand  acres 
of  land  for  one  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy-eight  pounds.  The 
members  of  the  committee  then  laid 
off  the  bounds  of  the  present  city  of 
Raleigh  named  after  the  great  Eng- 
lishman, Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who 
tried  faithfully  to  found  a  colony  on 
the  coast  of  North  Carolina. 

State  Capitol. 

At  the  same  time  the  city  was  laid 
off,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
have  a  State  House  built  vvithin  the 
city.  Work  was  begun  in  1792  and 
the  Legislature  met  in  the  finished 
house  in  1794.  This  house  was  built 
of  brick  made  within  the  limits  of 
the  city.  This  building  was  used 
until  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  on 
June   21,   1831. 

At  once  a  bill  was  introduced  to 
erect  a  new  capitol,  but  the  bill  fail- 
ed due  to  the  fact  that  there  was 
strong  sentiment  favorable  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  Capitol  to  Fayetieville. 
At  the  session  of  1832,  the  Assembly 
voted  to  rebuild  on  the  old  site  and 
appropriate  $50,000  foi  that  purpose. 
This  amount  was  no  more  than 
enough  to  lay  the  foundation.  Each 
subsequent  session  of  the  Assembly 
until  1840,  when  the  building  was 
completed  at  a  total  cost  of  $531,- 
674.46  made  additional  appropria- 
tions. 


The  columns  and  entablature  of  the 
building  are  Grecian  Doric,  copied 
frcm  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  com- 
monly called  the  Parthenon,  which 
was  erected  in  Athens  about  500  B. 
C.  It  is  judged  by  building  experts 
as  a  gem  of  architecture. 

The  State  Floiver. 

There  is  no  official  State  flower  of 
North  Carolina.  However,  the  ox- 
eyed  daisy  has  been  accepted  by  com- 
mon consent  as  our  State  flower. 

The   State   Song. 

By  act  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  1927,  the  song  known  as  "The  Old 
North  State"  was  legally  adopted  as 
the  official  song  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina.     This  song  is  given  below: 

THE  OLD  NORTH  STATE. 

Carolina!  Carolina!  heaven's  bless- 
ings attend  her, 

While  we  live  we  will  cherish,  pro- 
tect and  defend  her. 

Tho'  the  scorner  may  sneer  at  and 
witling  defame  her, 

Still  our  hearts  swell  with  gladness 
whenever  we  name  her. 

Chorus: 

Hurrah!  Hurrah!  the  Old  North 

State  forever, 
Hurrah ! '  Hurrah    the    good    Old 

North  State. 
Tho'    she     envies    not    others,    their 

merited  glory, 
Say  whose  name  stands  the  foremost, 

in  liberty's  story, 
Tho'     too     true     to     herself     e'er    to 

crouch  to  oppression, 
Who   can   yield   to   just   rule   a    more 

loyal  submission. 
Then   let  all  those  who  love  us,  love 
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the  land  that  we  live  in, 
As  happy  a  region  as  on  this  side  of 

heaven, 
Where    plenty    and    peace,    love    and 

joy  smile  before  us, 
Raise  aloud,  raise  together  the  heart 

thrilling  chorus. 

Other  Significant  Facts. 
North  Carolina  chaims  the  honor  of 


being  the  birth  place  of  three  presi- 
dents of  the  United  States:  Andrew 
Jackson,  James  K.  Polk  and  Andrew 
Johnston,  the  latter  having  been  born 
in  the  city  of  Raleigh. 

North  Car-Qlina  has  three  nick- 
names, "Old  North,"  "Turpentine," 
and  "Tar  Heel." 


A  STUDY  IN  WORDS 

(Selected) 


"Gipsy"  is  derived  from  Egypt. 
These  wondering  people  were  once 
supposed  to   come   from   Egypt. 

"Curfew"  is  from  two  French 
words  meaning  to  cover  the  fire.  The 
curfew  bells  were  rung  at  bed  time, 
when  the  coals  were  covered  with 
ashes  to  keep  fire  until  next  morn- 
ing. 

"Stentorian"  comes  from  Stentor, 
the  name  of  a  Greek,  famed  for  the 
loudness   of   his   voice. 

An  "Artesian"  well  is  one  like  the 
wells  of  Artois,  France,  where  they 
are  bored  down  to  underground  cur- 
rents. 

"Bayonet"  comes  from  Bayonne,  a 
French  City  where  bayonets  were 
first  made. 

"Cambric"  is  from  Cambray,  a 
French  town,  where  this  kind  of 
cloth  was   first  made. 

"Parchment'  'is  a  specially  tanned 
skin  used  for  writing.  It  was  first 
made  in  Pergamos,  from  which  it 
gets   its   name. 


"Cravats"  were  first  worn  in 
France  by  the  Cravates  or   Croations. 

"Calculate"  comes  from  a  word 
meaning  pebble.  Among  some  sav- 
age tribes  pebbles  were  used  to  as- 
sist  in    counting. 

"Christian"  was  used  by  those  op- 
posed to  followers  of  Christ. 

"Tantalize"  is  from  Tantalus  and 
signifiies  slow  torture,  according  to 
mythology  Tantalus,  the  son  of  Jup- 
iter was  condemned  to  go  without 
food  and  water  though  he  could  al- 
most   reach   them. 

"Herculean"  comes  from  Hercules, 
the    God    of    strength. 

"Damask"  comes  from  Damascus, 
where  it  was  made;  tobacco  from 
the  island  of  Tobago,  where  the  plant 
was  found. 

"Paper"  is  from  Papyrus,  an  Egyp- 
tian reed,  from  which  paper  was 
made. 

"Calico"  is  from  Calisuty  where 
this  kind  of  cloth  was  first  made. 


Marriage  isn't  a  failure  but  lots  of  the  folks  who  get  mar- 
ried are. — Exchange. 
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RELIEF  PLANS 

(Stanly  News-Herald) 


Somehow  we  are  unable  to  wax 
very  enthusiastic  over  the  relief  plans 
which  are  being  carried  out  by  the 
federal  government  in  helping  the 
various  state  governments.  We  have 
a  feeling  that  those  in  charge  of  our 
affairs  have  already  made  a  mess  of 
the  situation  and  are  in  the  midst  of 
putting  the  finishing  touches  to  a 
tragedy  that  is  more  than  pathetic 
in  that  it  is  becoming  terrifying.  Of 
course,  the  chances  are  that  we  will 
blunder  through,  but  we  may  rest  as- 
sured that  it  will  hardly  be  to  the 
credit  of  our  governmental  leaders  but 
rather  because  of  hard,  common  sense 
of  business  men  who  may  be  able  to 
guide  the  economic  ship  away  from 
the  rocks  and  shoals. 

The  government  has  appropriated 
millions  of  dollars  to  build  roads  and 
bridges.  This  money  had  to  be  bor- 
rowed, and  must  be  paid  back.  The 
roads  will  be  built,  material  and  la- 
bor used,  and  within  a  year  the  mon- 
ey will  be  spent.  Wages  to  be  paid 
are  hardly  enough  for  earners  to  live 
on,  material  will  be  bought  almost 
at  cost  or  below,  and  contractors  will 
put  in  bids  that  are  too  low.  As  a 
result  no  one  will  profit,  and  the  un- 
employed man  of  today  who  gets 
work  on  the  roads  will  likely  be  un- 
employed a  year  from  now.  As  the 
negro  said  to  his  son  who  spent  his 
money  to  ride  on  the  merry-go-round, 
''You  done  spent  your  money,  but 
whar  you  been?" 

Our  only  hope  lies  in  the  fact  that 
readjustments  are  being  made  in 
every  line  except  government,  and 
eventually   we   will     be    on     a     sound 


foundation  again.  Then  .  we  will 
spend  the  next  century  paying  for 
mistakes  which  are  being  made  now. 

Relief  should  be  of  a  permanent 
nature,  and  thus  fundamentally  sound 
principles  should  be  followed.  In 
many  parts  of  the  country  we  find 
families  treking  back  to  the  farms, 
and  that  seems  to  us  to  be  the  wise 
thing  to  do.  Of  course,  there  will  be 
those  who  argue  that  we  already 
have  too  much  farm  commodities, 
which  is  all  true,  but  there  is  no 
money  with  which  to  buy  them.  A 
man  who  can  make  enough  food  for 
his  family  on  a  farm  during  these 
times  is  doing  pretty  well,  and  it  can 
be  done. 

We  still  contend  as  we  have  con- 
tended in  months  past  that  the  gov- 
ernment could  help  each  unemployed 
family  get  started  back  on  a  farm  at 
less  expense  than  it  could  carry  out 
is  expensive  relief  program.  A  fam- 
ily on  the  farm  is  in  far  better  shape 
than  a  family  in  a  small  house  try- 
ing to  live  on  from  $6  to  $10  per  day. 

There  is  plenty  of  land  in  the 
country,  and  it  can  be  secured  for 
the  unemployed.  The  principle  is 
fundamentlly  sound,  and  it  will  work. 
The  first  men  who  settled  this  coun- 
try didn't  make  a  living  by  building 
roads  and  bridges,  but  they  made  it 
out  of  the  ground.  We  must  get 
back  to  those  days  in  principle  before 
we  get  on  the  right  track  again.  Tht 
government  may  not  help  in  such  a 
program,  but  we  are  becoming  more 
and  more  convinced  that  real  salva- 
tion lies  only  in  that  direction. 
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CRIME  PREVENTION 

(Young  Folks) 


Were  there  no  other  incentive  than 
crime  prevention,  it  would  be  worth 
all  it  costs  in  money  and  work  to 
maintain  the  Sunday  schools.  That 
there  is  a  preventive  force  emanat- 
ing from  the  schools,  that  helps  to 
lessen  the  tendency  to  criminality,  is 
the  testimony  of  not  a  few. 

It  has  significance  when  a  supreme 
court  justice  declares  that  in  twen- 
ty years  with  more  than  4,000  cases 
of  youth  under  twenty-one  brought  up 
for  different  crimes  only  three  were 
members  of  Sunday  schools  when 
the  crimes  were  committed.  In  near- 
ly 1,110  cases  of  suspended  sentence 
with  orders  to  attend  Sunday  school, 
only  sixty-two  were  returned  for  vio- 
lating the  parole  requirements. 

It  is  significant  when .  a  superin- 
tendent of  a  reformatory  states  that 
out  of  30,000  boys  with  whom  he  has 
had  to  deal  only  two  Boy  Scouts 
have  been  found  and  only  a  very 
few  were  ever  regular  attendants  at 
Sunday  school.  Another  judge  says 
that  of  the  many  cases  from  all  over 
the  country  handled  in  the  children's 
court  in  a  two-year  period  less  than 


five  per  cent  attend  Sunday  school. 
A  city  prosecutor  in  a  large  city 
stated,  that  in  8,000  cases  he  had  in- 
vestigated the  religious  training  of 
the  girls  charged  with  various 
crimes  and  had  learned  that  less 
than  three  per  cent  of  them  had  re- 
ceived  any  religious   education. 

These  are  merely  statistics,  sup- 
posed to  be  dry  and  uninteresting; 
but  at  least  they  point  to  a  conclu- 
sion and  that  is  that  training  in  re- 
ligion does  have  about  it  something 
that  tends  to  prevent  crime.  If  this 
were  not  true,  it  would  be  hard  to 
account  for  the  fact  that  so  few  of 
the  criminals  among  the  youth  have 
any  relation  to  the  Sunday  school. 
No  matter  what  criticisms  are  made 
of  the  Sunday  school,  it  has  been 
worth  fostering  in  our  land,  just  as 
a  preventive  of  crime.  Somehow  the 
Holy  Spirit  uses  the  teaching  cf  the 
Word  to  strengthen  boys  and  girls 
and  men  and  women  to  withstand 
the  temptation  to  wander  in  the  al- 
luring but  dangerous  paths  of  wick- 
edness. 


Give  your  bouquets  to  the  living, 
Say  a  loving  word  today. 

Cheer  a  lonely  heart  with  kindness, 
Help  a  pilgrim  on  the  way. 


•Select  3d. 
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A  SHORT  RECIPE  FOR  PROSPERITY 

By  Frances  L.  Hill 


The  cause  of  the  depression  is  in- 
debtedness, not  so  much  individual 
indebtedness  as  national  indebted- 
ness, state,  county  and  city  indebted- 
ness. Most  of  this  indebtedness  is  in 
the  form  of  bonds,  which  are  untax- 
able, interest  bearing,  and  as  good 
as  gold  because  protected  by  every 
dollar  of  taxable  wealth  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  For  this  reason  they 
should  not  be  interest  bearing,  in- 
stead, they  should  be  legal  tender, 
issued  in  the  form  of  bond  money. 
This  money  would  be  redeemable  ov- 
er a  number  of  years,  just  as  the 
bonds  are  payable  over  a  number  of 
years  in  real  money,  gold  or  silver 
coin,  each  year's  installment'  being 
numbered,  dated,  and  withdrawn 
from  circulation  when  due.  The  same 
limitations  and  restrictions  could  be 
placed  around  the  issuance  of  the 
bond  money  as  are  now  placed  around 
the  issuance  of  the  interest  bearing 
bonds,  and  it  could  be  issued  only  for 
a  certain  purpose,  such  as  the  pay- 
ment of  old  indebtedness,  the  bonus, 
or  any  other  pressing  need. 

Such  a  procedure  on  the  part  of 
our  govtrnment  would  do  two  things : 
First,  relieve  the  taxpayers  of  a  great 


burden  of  interest  payments.  Inter- 
est en  all  our  bonded  indebtedness, 
county,  state,  nation,  etc.,  amounts  to 
more  than  a  million  dollars  per  day, 
or  three  hundred  and  sixty-million 
dollars  per  year,  a  sum.  so  vast  that 
unless  discontinued,  will  soon  bank- 
rupt the  entire  nation  and  a  few  peo- 
ple will  own  the  entire  wealth  of  the 
country. 

Second,  put  back  into  circulation  a 
vast  amount  of  money  now  buried  in 
government  bends.  This  money  re- 
turned to  the  bond  holders  will  do 
what  the  government  is  trying  to  do 
through  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  and  other  financial  agen- 
cies, banks  w£ll  open,  wheels  will 
turn,  the  workingman's  dollars  re- 
stored to  the  workingman  will  create 
a  market  for  the  products  of  indus- 
try and  the  result  will  be  prosperity. 

A  great  statesman  said  "Millions 
for  defense,  but  not  one  cent  for  tri- 
bute," and  yet  we  still  pay  tribute  to 
Wall  Street,  in  the  form  of  interest 
on  bonds  which  are  as  good  as  gold, 
and  for  this  reason  should  be  legal 
tender.  Stop  this  suicidal  policy  and 
a  great  wave  of  prosperity  will 
ensue. 


The  cost  of  everything  has  gone  up,  but  happiness,  smiles, 
and  kind  words  are  as  cheap  as  ever.  All  that  you  need  is 
the  right  spirit — the  right  attitude  toward  your  fellowman. 
Remember,  you  can  not  rise  higher  than  your  thoughts. 

— Selected. 
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CRITICISM  OF  THE  MODERN  ROY 

By  Bruce  Catton 


A  certain  eleven-year-old  lad  with 
bright  brown  eyes,  a  freckled  face 
and  a  shock  of  straw  colored  hair, 
once  lived  eight  or  nine  years  ago 
on  the  outskirts  of  our  city. 

His  name  was  Jack. 

His  father  was  a  workman  in  the 
shop.  His  mother  had  died  when  he 
•was  only  four  years  old.  He  remem- 
bered her  as  a  wonderfully  gentle 
person  who  kissed  his  bumped  head 
and  sang  soothing  and  beautiful 
songs  to  him  as  he  rested  in  her  arms 
after  a  day's  play. 

The  thing  he  remembered  most 
clearly  was  her  kneeling  bjside  his 
bed  in  the  lamplight  of  a  hushed 
room,  and  kissing  him  goodnight  af- 
ter her  patient  and  tender  hands  had 
tucked  him  into  his  little  bed. 

All  the  scientific  beds  and  equip- 
ment, all  the  dietic  excellencies,  all 
efficiencies  of  ventilation  and  con- 
struction— the  last  word  of  institu- 
tional construction  and  management 
all  these  are  impotent  and  unsatisfy- 
ing substitutes  for  the  touch  of  the 
mother  hand,  for  the  mother's  kiss 
as  she  tucks  her  child  away  at  twi- 
light. 

None  knows  this  better  than  those 
of  us  who  clumsily  try  to  substitute 
for  a  mother  in  the  lives  of  mother- 
less children. 

There  is  something  La  the  breeding 
love  of  a  mother  that  c'raws  oat  the 
true  and  beautiful  in  the  soul  of  a 
child  just  as  certainly  as  the  warm 
glow  of  the  sun  draws  the  flowers 
from  the  dumb  and  lifeless  earth. 

Well,  Jack  missed  his  mother  af- 
ter she  went  away. 


Gradually  his  little  feet  followed 
wider  and  wider  circles  as  he  grew 
older,  and  big  brown  eyes  opened 
wider  and  wider  as  he  saw  strange 
things  of  life  and  he  heard  the  lan- 
guage of  the  street  and  "dives." 

Lines  of  anxiety  and  care  were 
graven  on  the  face  of  the  father,  but 
he  was  pathetically  helpless — ho  was 
away  most  of  the  time  working. 

He  tried  one  housekeeper  after 
another  and  finally  married  a  step- 
mother for  the  child. 

But  even  this  didn't  seem  to  work. 
Jack,  remembering  the  gentle  dream 
figure  of  his  mother,  could  never  re- 
concile himself  to  this  new  woman, 
even  though  she  was  kind  and  meant 
well. 

So  he  took  to  the  street  more  and 
more — and  finally  moved  out  alto- 
gether. 

A  resident  of  West  Adams  street 
going  out  on  his  back  steps  early  one 
morning  to  get  a  milk  bottle  noticed 
a    boy   scurring   under   his   house. 

"Hey!"  he  called"  '"what  are  you 
doing  under  there?" 

"I  just  lost  my  ball  and  thought  it 
might  have  went  under  there,"  an- 
swered a  plausible  voice. 

''But  it's  too  early  to  play  ball," 
the  man  answered;  and  he  went  out 
and  stooping  down  looked  under  the 
house. 

There  he  saw  a  "Nest"  made  of  a 
couple  of  old  quilts,  and  a  pair  of 
scared  boys — one  with  a  shock  of 
straw-colored  hair,  the  other  a  black- 
haired  boy. 

Being  a  wise  man  he  didn't  ask 
many  questions,  but  invited  the  boys 
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in  to  have  something  warm  to  eat. 

But  as  he  turned  to  go  in  the 
house  the  two  boys  scurried  out  from 
under  the  house  and  up  the  alley, 
leaving  the  quilts,  some  peanut 
shells,  some  cigarette  butts  and  some 
empty  milk  bottles. 

The  resident  of  West  Adams  street 
then  knew  what  had  been  happening 
to  his  milk  supply  for  the  last  week 
or  two. 

Jack  afterward  told  me  that  he  had 
been  under  that  particular  house  for 
two  weeks. 

A  policeman,  walking  down  East 
Bay  street,  saw  a  bunch  of  boys 
gathered  around  some  object  of  in- 
terest. He  drew  near  and  the  boys 
fell  back  respectfully,  albeit  rather 
suspiciously,  poised  for  flight. 

Sitting  on  the  curb,  swaying  with 
unsteady  abandon,  a  quart  bottle  of 
wine  two-thirds  gone  besides  him,  sat 
Jack. 

"Hello  chief,"  said  the  boy,  "want 


a  drink?"  And  he  tried  to  push  the 
bottle  toward  the  officer. 

Then  seeing  that  the  officer  would 
not  drink  with  him,  he  wanted  to 
fight. 

But  the  big  policeman  picked  the 
little  ''bad  man"  up  gently  and  the 
boy  went  to  sleep  in  his  arms  as  he 
carried  him  to  the  station. 

There  they  made  him  comfortable 
and  let  him  sleep  off  his  drunk.  Then 
they  sent  for  the  Probation  Officer. 

The  Probation  Officer  brought  him 
to  the  Boys'  Home*  And  there  he 
stayed  for  three  years. 

No,  it  wasn't  an  easy  job,  but  we 
won.  And  finally  he  went  back  home 
and  did  all  right. 

I  heard  from  him  a  few  months 
ago.  He  is  an  oiler  on  a  steamboat 
and  makes  $90.00  per  month. 

It  was  some  job  to  scrub,  delouse, 
and  discipline  this  boy,  but  he  was 
worth  it,  wasn't  he  gentle  Reader? 


HATRED 

Hatred  is  one  of  the  most  expensive  luxuries  that  the  hu- 
man race  has.  It  costs  heavily,  because  it  brings  conflict  in- 
stead of  co-operation.  It  produces  wars  and  neighborhood 
quarrels  and  family  jars  and  struggles  of  all  degrees.  If  one 
counted  up  the  cost  of  conflicts  caused  by  hatred  alone,  the 
figures  would  stagger  the  imagination. 

Hatred,  however,  is  not  simply  a  thing  of  nations  or  neigh- 
borhoods, but  of  individuals,  too.  Here  is  the  bill  that  hatred 
collects  from  the  individual.  It  means  the  creating  of  an  en- 
emy who  is  injuring  our  reputation  and  impeding  our  pro- 
gress. It  embitters  another  life,  for,  "as  you  measure  to 
your  neighbor,  he  will  measure  back  to  you."  He  will  return 
hatred  with  interest.  Worst  of  all,  hatred  reacts  on  the  one 
who  hates.  It  uses  up  energy  and  strength,  and  diverts  it 
from  something  worth  while. — Selected. 
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THE  HOUSE  THAT  JACK  HAD  NOT  BUILT 


(Boys'  Industrial  School  Journal) 

Just     about     the     most     completely 


useless  thing  a  man  can  do  is  to  ut- 
ter short-comings  of  modern  youth. 
Educators,  more  than  anyone  else, 
ought  to  find  such  a  man  as  Cuthbert 
Blakiston,  headmaster  of  Lancing 
College,  England  declaring  publicly 
that  school  boys  nowadays  are  "cow- 
ardly, untruthful,  easily  bored,  vain 
and  dishonest." 

Naturally,  this  blast  drew  a  flock 
of  replies,  most  spirted  of  which  was 
that  voiced  by  Dr.  James  E.  West, 
chief  scout  executive  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  who  insisted  that 
the  modern  boy  is  a  better  chap  than 
his  father  was,  and  not  a  worse  one. 

But  the  defense  of  the  modern  boy 
it  not  a  matter  that  need  detain  us. 
The  interesting  thing  is  trying  to 
figure  out  just  why  any  adult  should 
ever  feel  called  upon  to  open  an  at- 
tack like  Mr.  Blakiston's  in  the  first 
place. 

B  «j  hood   is   more   or  less  what   we 


,',ro vi  ups  made  i*.  It  comes  into  a 
world  which  will  fh<?pe  it  and  mi'jid 
it,  and  it  is  not  in  the  least  respon- 
sible for  what  that  world  is.  We 
adults  are  responsible.  If  we  find 
boyhood  growing  deceitful,  cowardly 
and  frivolous,  we  have  no  one  but 
ourselves  to   blame. 

For  boyhood  wants,  more  than  any- 
thing else  on  earth,  someone  to  look 
up  to,  someone  on  whom  it  can  model 
itself.  It  is  pathetically  eager  to 
please  the  grownup  world,  and  it  will 
take  almost  any  path  that  the  grown- 
up world  indicates.  And  if  today,  it 
finds  itself  in  a  world  where  good 
models  are  scarce,  where  honesty  and 
courage  and  sincerity  do  not  seem  to 
command  a  very  high  premium — well 
whose  fault  is  that? 

The  world  is  in  a  sad  mess  these 
days,  because  of  the  boys  that  are 
just  now  growing  toward  manhood. 
We  have  precious  little  calls  to  be 
critical. 


That  man  must  daily  wiser  grow 
Whose  search  is  bent  himself  to  know; 
Impartially  he  weighs  his  scope, 
And  01.  firm  reason  founds  his  hope; 
He  tries  his  strength  before  the  race, 
And  never  seeks  his  own  disgrace! 
He  knows  the  compass,  sail,  and  oar, 
Or  never  launches  from  the  shore; 
Before  he  builds,  computes  the  cost, 
And  in  no  proud  pursuit  is  lost. 
He  learns  the  bounds  of  human  sense, 
And  safely  walks  within  the  fence, 
Thus,  conscious  of  his  own  defect,, 
Are  pride  and  self-importance  checked. 


-Gay. 
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MAN  WANTED 

(Collier's  Magazine) 


More  than  ever  before  in  the  mem- 
ory of  living  men,  we  need   leaders. 

In  government,  in  business,  and  in 
many  other  vital  relationships  of  life 
we  are  drifting.  Old  principles  are 
no  longer  persuasive.  Old  days  have 
lost  their  magic.  Everywhere  there 
are  uncertainity  and  confusion.  The 
very  time  cries  aloud  for  strong  and 
wise  leaders.  The  millions  await  the 
man  able  to  draw  a  clear  road  map 
to  the  future. 

We  have  thought  ourselves  as  a 
steady  people,  sure  of  our  strength, 
and  of  our  genius  for  accomplish- 
ment. We  regarded  ourselves  as  the 
very  Rock  of  Gibraltar  among  na- 
tions. Bewilderment  and  fear  in 
Congress  and  the  White  House  have 
now  bread  doubt  even  in  prohibition, 
a  subject  which  has  been  discussed 
more  hotly  than  any  other  subject 
before  the  country.  Those  now  in 
the  possession  of  leadership  fail  td 
take  a  firm  stand.  Proceding  the 
convention,  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  titular  leader  of  the  ,Re- 
publican  party,  was  reported  as  hop- 
ing "to  remain  entirely  neutral  in 
the  platform  fight."  That  isn't 
leadership  of  any  kind,  not  even  ti- 
tular. 

If  Congress  should  continue  in  later 
sessions  to  behave  as  it  behaved  dur- 
ing April  and  May,  not  many  years 
will  elapse  before  we  shall  hear  vo- 
ciferous  demands  for   a   dictatorship. 

Congress  thinks  Wall  Street  is  the 
incarnation  of  the  devil  and  Wall 
Street  returns  the  complinment.  Men 
misunderstand  situations  and  motives. 


Half  of  the  talk  and  of  the  proposals 
made  in  Washington  has  rested  on 
ignorance   and  prejudice. 

We  have  drifted  with  the  fretful 
current  because  we  have  not  known 
whither  to  go.  A  scornful  "Oh  yeah?" 
has  been  the  popular  shibboleth  of 
the  past  few  months.  All  that  means 
is  disillusioned  disbelief.  We  can't 
travel  far  on  that  kinds  of  fuel. 

We  need  the  reassurance  of  posi- 
tive leadership  in  business  as  well  as 
in  government.  We  need  leaders 
who  have  courage,  vision  and  the  elo- 
quence of  strong  faith. 

We  don't  have  to  go  outside  of  bus- 
iness to  become  aware  of  the  dearth 
of  courageous  leadership.  Consider 
the  bankers.  What  have  they  been 
iloing? 

Holding  on  to  their  deposits  for  the 
most  part,  clucking  fearfully  like 
setting  hens. 

Even  more  important  than  the 
bankers  are  the  politicians,  legisla- 
tors and  officials. 

Of  course  banks  must  be  prepared 
for  emergencies  but  the  purpose  of 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion ".vas  to  make  hoarders  of  bank- 
ers. The  time  to  make  loans  liberal- 
ly is  when  industry  needs  stimulation. 

What  a  spectacle  of  fear  confusion, 
prejudice,  ignorance  and  sordid  eager- 
ness to  buy  votes  at  any  cost  has 
been  persented  by  congress  during 
thp  past  months. 

As  a  ration  we  became  the  finan- 
cial and  industrial  leader  of  the 
worM.  The  primacy  so  long  enjoy- 
ed by  Great  Britian  was  lost  a  id  New 
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York  displaced  London  as  the  money- 
capital  of  the  world. 

We  sat  in  the  driver's  seal  but  we 
did  not  know  whither  to  go.  The  na- 
tion was  bewildered  and  no  leader- 
ship came  from  the  government.  Con- 
gressmen were  so  frightened  lest  they 
fail  to  pander  to  some  local  preju- 
dice that  they  neglected  utterly  to 
consider  the  fundamental  interests 
of  the  voters. 

Between  the  timidity  of  bankers 
and  the  peanut  politics  of  Congress 
we  witnessed  a  progressive  deteriora- 
tion of  the  nation's  resources  and  a 
partial  loss  of  our  position  as  the 
leader   cf  the   economic  world. 

Never  before  in  our  history  have 
the  people  of  this  country  been  more 
surfeited  with  the  flood  of  foolish 
talk  let  loose  in  Congress.  Admit- 
tedly the  problems  submitted  to  Con- 
gress were  difficult  but  we  are  not 
the  first  nation  to  f.ice  hare  ques- 
1  ions. 

Taxes  are  unpopular  but  even  with 
the  latest  schedules  our  burdens  will 
be  much  lighter  than  those  borne  by 


the  Brir'oh,  the  Germans  or  the 
the   French. 

We  neud  politicians  who  are  willing 
to  consider  the  best  interests  of  all 
the  people  and  who  are  willing  tfc 
risk  something,  even  their  office,  in 
the  national   welfare. 

The  men  who  signed  our  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  took  a  great 
risk.  If  the  colonies  had  been  con- 
quered they  would  have  been  hang- 
ed. Knowing  the  danger,  they  wrote, 
"for  the  support  of  this  declaration, 
with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection 
of  Divine  Providence,  we  mutually 
pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our 
fortunes,   and  our   sacred  honor." 

In  such  a  spirit  this  nation  was 
created.  In  such  a  spirit  it  will  go 
forward. 

The  followers  are  ready  and  wait- 

The  leaders  have  the  opportunity 
of  a  generation  to  prove  their  worth 
and  their  wisdom  in  the  ordeal  of 
economic  reconstruction. 

Where  are  thev? 


FRANK  GRAHAM  MAY  BE  PRESIDENT 

The  trustees  of  the  Greater  University  of  North  Carolina 
met  last  Monday  in  Raleigh  and  voted  that  the  executive  head 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  composed  of  the  unit  at 
Chapel  Hih\  the  unit  at  Raleigh  and  the  unit  at  Greensboro, 
shall  be  called  "president"  and  not  "chancellor"  as  the  com- 
mission had  recommended.  It  is  reported  that  Dr.  Frank 
Porter  Graham  is  slated  for  this  important  post.  That  is 
fine.  Frank  Graham  is  young,  vigorous,  hard  working,  popu- 
lar, of  sterling  Christian  character  and  with  high  educational 
ideals.  This  talented  young  North  Carolinian  will  make  a 
great  leader  of  the  educational  forces  of  North  Carolina. 
Put  us  down  as  voting  with  both  hands  for  Frank  Graham, 
who  leads  all  the  rest  because  he  loves  his  fellowman. 

— N.  C.  Christian  Advocate. 
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ADRIFT  IN  A  HOUSEBOAT 


By  C.  W. 

Cal  Newman  awoke  with  a  start. 
Then  he  leaped  to  his  feet  and  look- 
ed out  the  window. 

"Whitakers!"  he  gasped  in  dis- 
may, as  he  realized  the  seriousness 
of  his  situation. 

The  house-boat  had  broken  loose 
from  its  moorings  and  was  drifting 
before  a  strong  easterly  wind.  The 
lake  was  covered  with  choppy  white- 
capped  waves,  the  sky  was  heavily 
overcast  and  night  was  coming  on. 

He  turned  from  the  window  and 
looked  at  the  old  engine  which  occu- 
pied the  rear  end  of  the  flat-bottom 
house-boat.  Could  he  start  the  en- 
gine and  turn  back  to  the  landing 
again?  He  seized  the  starting  crank 
eagerly  and  gave  it  a  twist.  There 
was  no  response,  so  he  used  both 
hands  and  turned  the  crank  again 
and  again. 

"Old  magneto's  about  worn  out," 
he  muttered.  "Dad  had  an  awful 
time  getting  it  started  this  morning." 

He  set  the  rudder  to  angle  the  boat 
in  toward  the  shore  but  the  wind  and 
the  waves  carried  it  steadily  east- 
ward toward  the  center  of  the  lake 
which  was  a  mile  wide  at  this  point. 
There  was  no  help  for  it;  he  must 
spend  the  night  drifting  helplessly 
about  the  lake.  The  old  tub  leaked 
a  little,  too.  Of  course,  he  could 
bail  it  out,  but  if  a  seam  opened — 
the  lake  was  half  a  mile  deep  and 
he  couldn't  swim  a  rod. 

Cal  now  wished  that  he  had  re- 
mained at  home  in  Minneapolis,  in- 
stead of  coming  north  to  Lake  Mina- 
ki  with  his  father  who  was  here 
looking     after     his     timber     business. 


Adamson 

The  old  house-boat  which  Mr.  New- 
man had  rented  was  handy  to  live  in 
and  for  traveling  about  the  lake,  but 
the  owner  would  give  no  guarantee  as 
to  its  reliability. 

What  would  his  father  think  when 
he  returned  from  town  and  found  the 
boat  gone?  Probably  think  he  had 
taken  it  out  intentionally,  unless  he 
noticed  the  broken  cable.  He  had  no 
other  boat  to  search  with;  the  district 
was  sparsely  settled  and  there  would 
be  little  chance  of  anyone  finding  him 
before  morning.  Would  the  flimsy 
house-boat  remain  afloat  that  long? 

The  shore-line  was  steep  and  rocky, 
especially  in  the  narrows  toward 
which  he  was  now  drifting,  and  there 
wouldn't  be  much  chance  of  saving 
either  himself  or  the  boat,  if  it  should 
drift  ashore  in  that  locality.  The 
house-boat  had  now  reached  the  mid- 
dle of  the  lake  and  the  waves  were 
carrying  it  steadily  onward.  The  in- 
coming water  was  swishing  across  the 
floor  and  Carl  was  becoming  greatly 
alarmed. 

He  stepped  out  to  the  narrow  deck 
and  climbed  upon  the  flat  roof.  The 
sun  had  gone  down  behind  the  range 
of  mountains  in  the  west,  but  he 
could  oversee  the  lake  for  more  than 
a  mile  each  way  and  there  wasn't  an- 
other boat  within  sight.  There  had 
been  fewer  boats  on  the  lake  than  us- 
ual, as  the  day  was  dull,  and  Carl 
did  not  expect,  one  to  come  along  now. 
Of  course,  he  could  hang  out  the  lan- 
tern after  it  got  dark. 

He  was  about  to  drop  to  the  deck 
when  a  pall  of  white  smoke  on  the 
south  shore  caught  his  eye.     "No  set- 
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tiers  over  there,"  he  thought;  "must 
be  a  bush  fire.  No  rain  for  weeks 
and  the  timber  is  pretty  dry." 

He  contiued  to  watch  the  smoke 
and  saw  it  was  increasing  in  volume. 
"Looks  as  if  it  might  be  near  Hemlock 
Point;  I  wonder  if  those  campers  are 
all  right."  He  remembered  the  family 
he  had  seen  when  his  father  had  stop- 
ped there  a  week  ago.  "If  I  could 
steer  this  old  tub  I'd  soon  find  out." 

But  the  house-boat  drifted  on  be- 
fore the  wind  and  he  could  only  stand 
by  helplessly.  Night  w?.s  falling 
quickly,  as  it  does  in  the  mountains, 
and  Cal  wondered  if  the  boat  would 
drift  ashore  in  the  darkness.  The 
red  glow  to  the  south  indicated  that 
the  fire  was  blazing  briskly. 

"I  believe  the  boat  is  swinging 
more  southerly  now,"  he  observed 
served  thoughtfully.  "I  hope  it  does 
not  drift  into  the  fire  zone." 

The  smoke  was  becoming  denser,  it 
lay  like  a  blanket  over  the  lake  and 
added  to  the  increasing  darkness, 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  see 
more  than  a  few  yards.  A  sudden 
crash  on  the  left  side  of  the  boat 
hurled  Cal  against  the  wall. 

"Must  have  been  a  log,"  he 
thought.  "Hope  it  hasn't  cracked 
the  side." 

Leaning  from  a  side  window,  he 
pushed  the  log  away  with  a  pole  and 
it  drifted  past.  The  wind  had  veer- 
er  slightly  and  lifted  the  smoke  and 
he  could  see  the  fire  blazing  along 
the  south  shore  and  hear  the  dry 
timber  snapping.  • 

Just  then  there  came  a  bumping 
crash  from  the  right  side  of  the  boat 
and  Cal  stumbled  against  the  engine. 
Looking  from  the  window,  he  saw 
that  the  boat  was  surrounded  by  logs. 
"Tugboat    went    up    this    afternoon,' 


he  recalled.  "Some  of  the  logs  must 
broken   away  from  the  boom." 

The  big  pine  logs  were  bumping 
and  scraping  against  the  sides  of  the 
house-boat  in  an  alarming  manner. 
"Wouldn't  take  much  to  wreck  this 
old  tub,"  he  thought.  He  stepped 
gingerly  out  on  the  heaving  logs  and 
attempted  to  push  them  away,  but 
he  soon  learned  it  was  a  hopeless 
task. 

The  house-boat  was  swaying  and 
creaking  and  the  water  was  splash- 
ing across  the  floor.  He  bailed  out 
all  he  could  gather  up,  them  he  tore 
a  flannelette  blanket  into  narrow 
strips  and  plugged  the  seams.  That 
should  help  some,"  he  thought,  "but 
if  I  can't  get  rid  of  these  logs  this 
old  hulk  will  fill  and  go  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  lake,  and  me  with  it." 

The  boat  was  gradually  swinging 
in  toward  the  south  shore  and  Cal 
was  much  relieved  to  see  it  was 
drawing  away  from  the  raft  of  logs; 
but  if  it  should  run  aground  he  would 
be  in  a  nasty  fix  because  the  whole 
shoreline  was  ablaze. 

Again  he  wondered  if  the  campers 
at  Hemlock  Point  were  safe.  They 
wou!d  probably  be  hemmed  in  by  the 
fire  if  they  hadn't  got  away  by  boat. 
And  he  knew  they  had  only  one 
small  canoe  and  it  would  not  hold 
them  all;  must  be  some  eight  or  ten 
of  them. 

The  Point  was  now  straight  ahead 
and  he  could  see  the  campers'  tents 
by  the  light  of  the  fire  which  was 
creeping  across  the  Point  toward 
them  Was  that  someone  waving? 
Yes,  it  was ;  they  must  have  seen 
the  light  on  the  boat.  Cal  seized  the 
gas  lantern  and  swung  it  in  reply. 
Now  if  he  could  possibly  swing  the 
boat    in    close    enough    to    pick    them 
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up!  He  turned  the  rudder  as  far  as 
it  would  go,  but  the  current  was  de- 
flected from  the  headland  and  the 
boat  was  carried  quickly  around  the 
Point. 

"Hey!  Come  and  take  us  off!" 
shouted  a  boy  from  the  beach,  wav- 
ing a  blanket  vigorously. 

"Can't  get  the  engine  started,"  re- 
plied Cal  regretfully.  "Where's  your 
canoe?'' 

"Gone  across  the  lake,  but  it  won't 
be  back  in  time  for  the  rest  of  us." 

Cal  seized  the  pole  and  thrust  it 
into  the  water  .  If  he  could  only 
reach  bottom  and  hold  the  boat,  but 
the  water  was  too  deep  and  the  boat 
drifted  on,  while  the  campers  shout- 
ed futile  messages  from  the  Point. 

The  fire  had  already  consumed  the 
tents.  There  was  very  little  beach 
as  the  water  was  deep.  The  camp- 
ers were  standing  in  the  lake  but 
the  wind  was  blowing  the  smoke 
right  into  their  faces  and  they  could 
go  out  no  further  without  getting  be- 
yond their  depth. 

Cal  racked  his  brains  for  a  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty.  He  just  could 
not  leave  those  people  to  be  roasted 
to  death.  Grabbing  a  double  blanket 
from  the  bunk,  he  lashed  a  pole  to 
each  end,  jammed  one  pole  into  the 
partly-opened  window  and  then, 
standing  on  the  roof,  he  held  the 
crude  sail  erect. 

The  wind  had  died  down,  but  there 
was  a  brisk  draft  from  the  fire  and 
Cal,  watching  eagerly,  saw  the  boat 
was  angling  slightly  toward  the  still 
smoking  shore  line.  However  the 
current  was  strong  and  he  realized 
there  was  little  chance  of  going 
ashore. 

Looking  about  anxiously,  he  notic- 
ed the  limb  of  a  large  fallen  hemlick 


projecting  from  the  water.  The 
boat  was  passing  within  ten  feet  of 
it,  and  quickly  tying  a  noose  in  the 
mooring  rope,  he  threw  it  over  the 
limb.  Then  he  leaped  into  the  water 
and  pulling  himself  along  with  the 
rope,  he  reached  the  stub  and  quick- 
ly wound   the  rope   around   it. 

Suddenly  the  line  tightened  with  a 
jerk  that  threw  him  into  the  water. 
Kicking  and  struggling  desperately, 
he  reaced  the  submerged  tree  trunk 
and  fastened  the  rope  securely. 
Stopped  in  its  onward  course,  the 
house-boat  swung  about  and  danced 
at  the  end  of  the  rope. 

Feeling  more  hopeful,  Cal  return- 
ed to  the  boat.  Now,  then,  to  save 
the  campers.  He  had  drifted  a  hun- 
dred yards  below  the  Point;  he 
couldn't  take  the  boat  back  and  he 
couldn't  swim.  The  fire  prevented 
them  from  reaching  him  by  land,  and 
they  apparently  could  not  swim  eith- 
er. 

Standing  on  the  roof,  he  called  to 
them.  ''I'm  fastened  here,  hang  on 
to    some   poles    and   drift   down." 

"There  aren't  an  poles  here,"  the 
boy  objected. 

"Must  be  some  logs,  look  around." 

The  low  spruce  trees  were  burning 
at  the  water's  edge  and  the  unfortu- 
nate campers  were  half  blinded  by 
the  smoke.  As  they  moved  about  in 
the  shallow  water,  Cal  saw  there 
were  five  of  them,  three  half-grown 
children  and  their  parents.  The 
younger  kiddies  must  have  been  tak- 
en across  the  lake. 

"Hey,  look  out,  I'm  coming!''  the 
boy  a  little  older  than  Cal,  shouted, 
and  leaning  over  a  short  log,  he 
he  slowly  drifted  down  toward  the 
house-boat.  He  was  too  far  out,  how- 
ever,   and    the    ethers    watched    anxi- 
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ously  while  Cal  threw  him  a  rope. 

The  boy  seized  the  rope  eagerly 
and  Cal  drew  him  in. 

"Hooray!  Here  I  am,  folks,''  the 
boy  called  from  the  deck.  "Come 
along.'  ' 

The  father  had  succeeded  in  pull- 
ing a  partly  burnt  log  into  the  wa- 
ter, and  placing  the  two  girls  on  it, 
the  log  came  drifting  down  with  the 
two  adults  splashing  along  behind. 
The  two  boys  were  waiting  to  draw 
the  log  in,  when  there  came  a  loud 
crash  from  the  shore  and  the  log  to 
which  the  boat  was  moored  broke 
free  and  swung  into  the  current. 

A  cry  of  terror  arose  from  the  lit- 
tle girls  whe  nthey  saw  the  house- 
boat drifting  away  from  them,  and 
the  boys  looked  at  each  other  in  dis- 
may. 

"Throw  the  rope!"  the  father 
cried. 

Cal  did  so  but  it  fell  short  by  six 
feet  and  the  distance  was  increasing. 
Just  then,  when  it  seemed  like  a 
hopeless  race,  the  end  of  the  hemlock 
log  which  was  dragging  alongside, 
swung  in  front  of  the  boat  and 
jammed  there.  The  boat  stopped 
suddenly  and  the  rear  end  swung 
outward.  Cal  took  immediate  ad- 
vantage of  this  opportunity  to  throw 
the  rope  again.  "Catch  it,"  he  call- 
ed loudlly. 

The  man  grasped  the  rope  but  lost 
his  holdl  on  the  log  and  he  might 
have  sunk  if  his  wife  had  not  reach- 
ed out  pluckily  with  one  hand  and 
drawn  him  back.  At  this  moment  the 
boat  slid  over  the  end  of  the  ob- 
structing   log,     righted     itself     and 


swept  onward  with  such  force  the 
campers'  log  was  whirled  against  the 
roar  end  of  the  boat,  and  the  two 
terrified  girls  were  thrown  into  the 
water. 

Cal  reached  down  and  caught  one 
of  the  girls,  the  father  caught  the 
other,  and  the  boy  helped  his  mother 
aboard. 

"Thank  Heaven,"  the  mother  said 
when  they  all  got  aboard.  "What  a 
time   we   have  had.'   ' 

•'Last  time  I'll  ever  camp  in  the 
bush,'"  the  man  declared.  "The  fire 
came  up  so  quickly — I  sent  the  old- 
est boy  across  the  lake  with  the 
four  youngest  children  but  he  hasn't 
had  time  to  get  back  yet.  If  you 
hadn't  come  along — " 

"I  hope  Rob  got  across  safely  in 
that  canoe,"  the  mother  said  anxi- 
ously. 

"Oh,  yes,  he  can  handle  it,"  her 
husband  assured  her.  '"Where  did 
you  come  from?"  he  asked   Cal. 

Cal  explained  briefly,  and  Mr. 
Hartley,  who  happened  to  be  a  me- 
chanic, tinkered  with  the  engine  un- 
til he  got  it  started.  Then  they  turn- 
ed north  and  met  the  boy  returning 
with  the  canoe,  gathered  up  the 
rest  of  the  family,  and  headed  for 
Riverside  and  civilization. 

On  arriving  at  the  foot  of  the 
lake,  Cal  came  upon  his  father  who 
just  about  to  set  out  in  a  motorboat 
to  search  for  him.  The  following 
day  Cal  returned  to  school  in  Min- 
neapolis, but  it  will  be  a  long  time 
before  he  forgets  his  adventure  while 
adrift  in  a  house-boat. 


Store  up  sunshine  to  use  in  rainy  weather. — Exchange. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Our  force  at  the  cannery  still 
keeps  busy.  Up  to  the  present  time 
more  than  1,300  gallons  of  string 
beans,  466  gallons  of  tomatoes  and 
60  gallons  of  peaches  have  been  can- 
ned, and  several  barrels  of  cucum- 
bers have  been  preserved  for  pickling. 
— o — 

Messrs  H.  L.  Hyland  and  H.  A. 
Miller,  of  the  United  States  depart- 
ment  of  agriculture,  Washington,   D. 

C,  in  company  with  County  Agent  R. 

D.  Goodman,  visited  the  Training 
School  farm  last  Monday  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  our  lespedeza  crop. 
Mr.  Hyland  is  connected  with  the  of- 
fice of  forage  crops  of  the  U.  S.  agri- 
culture department,  while  Mr.  Mill- 
er is  in  the  division  of  farm  manage- 
ment and  cost.  These  gentlemen  ex- 
pressed    themselves     as     being     well 

pleased  with  present  appearance  of 
the  crops  at  the  school. 
— o — 
The  hillside  between  the  National 
Highway  and  the  railroad  which  in 
past  years  has  furnished  many  thou- 
sands of  watermelons  for  numerous 
feasts  for  our  boys,  is  now  being  pre- 
pared for  alfalfa.  Another  patch  of 
ground  will  have  to  be  located  for 
melons,  but  it  is  seriously  doubted  if 
another  can  be  found  that  will  pro- 
duce more  luscious  melons  to  the 
acre  than  this  one.  We  trust  a  more 
secluded  spot  will  be  selected  for 
the  new  melon  patch,  as  the  old  one, 
being  visible  from  the  highway, 
proved  very  tempting  to  the  eyes  of 
depredators  passing  along,  and  many 
melons  were  stolen  or  destroyed,  thus 
depriving  our  boys  of  several  treats 
they  should  have  been  permitted  to 
enjoy. 


One  of  our  old  boys  of  whom  we 
are  especially  proud,  paid  us  a  visit 
last  Monday.  This  particular  boy  is 
attending  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  and  will  graduate  in  the 
class  of  1933,  at  which  time  he  will 
have  completed  a  course  in  electrical 
engineering.  He  informs  us  that 
during  the  last  term  he  made  "A" 
on  all  subjects.  This  is  a  splendid 
record  for  anyone,  but  for  a  boy  who 
is  making  his  own  way  while  doing 
his  college  work,  it  is  exceptionally 
fine.  One  does  not  have  to  talk  with 
him  long  to  learn  that  he  knows  his 
subjects.  The  school  is  especially 
proud  of  this  as  the  boy  did  not 
show  any  great  promise  when  he  first 
entered  the  institution.  This  is  one 
place  where  you  can  never  tell  what 
is  under  a  boy's  hat. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  of  last 
week  we  entertained  our  old  rivals, 
Flowe's  Store,  on  the  local  ball  field, 
and  were  defeated  by  the  score  of  6 
to  5.  Russell,  our  veteran  port  side 
Hunger,  was  on  the  mound  for  the 
local  lads  and  "Dub"  Bost  did  the 
hurling  for  the  visitors.  While  Rus- 
sell out-pitched  his  opponent,  allow- 
ing but  five  scattered  hits,  the  school 
boys  simply  kicked  away  a  ball  game, 
seven  costly  errors  being  responsible 
for  four  runs.  It  seemed  that  the 
infield  collapsed,  for  just  as  soon  as 
one  or  two  visitors  would  get  on  base 
and  with  an  easy  chance  to  retire 
the  side  scoreless,  some  infielder 
would  stage  a  perfect  imitation  of  a 
croquet  wicket  and  allow  an  easy 
ground  hit  to  roll  to  the  outfield  or 
else  pick  it  up  and  heave  it  far  over 
the  first  baseman's  head,  thus  allow- 
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ing  the  visiting  runners  to  jog  around 
the  base  unmolested.  In  addition  to 
holding  the  Flowe's  to  such  a  few 
hits,  Russell  also  caused  nine  of  them 
to  strike  out.  Kiser  with  a  triple 
and  single  headed  the  batting  attack 
for  the  visitors,  and  Cleaver  bang- 
ed out  a  triple  and  double  for  the 
school  lads.  All  of  the  school's  scor- 
ing was  done  by  Poole  and  Cleaver, 
the  former  scoring  three  times  and 
the  latter  marking  up  two  tallies. 
— o — 
Mr.  A.  C.  Sheldon,  Boys'  Work 
Secretary,  Charlotte  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
conducted  the  service  in  the  audi- 
torium last  Sunday  afternoon.  He 
was  accompanied  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Ivey, 
one  of  Charlotte's  leading  merchants; 
Mr.  Robert  Ryan,  a  talented  singer 
and  a  member  of  the  choir  of  St. 
Marks  Lutheran  Church,  of  that  city; 
and  Miss  Sara  Betty  Finger,  of  Lin- 
colnton.  As  the  speaker  of  the  af- 
ternoon Mr.  Ivey  told  of  a  recent  trip 
to  Cuba  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
Together  with  his  wife  and  two 
daughters,  they  traveled  from  New 
York  City  to  Cuba,  through  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  to  Los  Angeles,  Calif. ; 
then  to  the  Hiwaiian  Islands.  He 
told  in  a  very  interesting  manner  a 
few  experiences  of  the  trip  as  fol- 
lows :  While  in  Cuba,  where  they  spent 
one  day,  they  saw  the  tomb  where 
Columbus  was  buried;  of  the  won- 
derful trip  through  Panama  Canal, 
the  working  of  the  locks;  a  visit  to 
the  beautiful  church  in  Panama  City. 
After  spending  a  week  in  Los  Angeles 
the  party  took  another  boat  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  There  they  visit- 
ed the  U.  S.  Naval  Base,  airplanes 
dropping  wreaths  of  flowers  on  deck 
of  their  steamer.  At  Honolulu  na- 
tives   decorat  >J    them    with    wreaths 


of  flowers  a:.d  entertained  them  with 
music.  Mr.  I;ey  closed  his  talk  with 
3  most  interesting  description  of  an 
active  volcano,  declaring  it  was  the 
most  beautiful  sight  he  had  ever 
witnessed.  The  creater  of  this  vol- 
cano, more  than  1200  feet  deep,  pour- 
ed forth  red  hot  lava,  and  at  night  it 
lighted  the  heavens  most  beautiful- 
ly, and  could  be  seen  for  miles 
around.  During  the  service  Mr.  Ry- 
an, who  has  a  splendid  baritone 
voice,  rendered  two  numbers  in  a 
most  pleasing  manner.  We  are  in- 
debted to  these  good  friends  for  a 
thoroughly  enjoyable  afternoon  and 
wish  to  assure  them  that  they  will 
always  be  welcome  visitors  to  the 
Training   School. 

The  Training  School  team  defeated 
the  Cabarrus  Mill  boys  last  Saturday 
afternoon  by  the  score  of  5  to  4. 
Lisk,  pitching  for  the  home  lads,  al- 
lowed nine  hits  but  kept  them  well 
scattered,  while  the  school  boys  col- 
lected fourteen  hits  off  the  delivery 
of  "Windy"  Austin,  visiting  hurler. 
In  the  first  inning  the  visitors  scored 
once  on  a  single  by  McCall  and  Lit- 
tle's two-base  hit.  In  the  second 
frame  the  school  boys  evened  the 
count  when  Rogers  was  safe  on  an 
error,  stole  second,  and  scored  on 
another  error.  A  base  on  balls,  three 
singles  and  an  error  allowed  the 
mill  boys  to  put  two  runs  across  in 
the  third  frame.  The  home  lads  again 
tied  the  score  in  the  fifth  stanza  as 
Fowler  doubled,  Poole  and  Rogers 
singled,  putting  two  runs  over.  The 
visitors  scored  their  fourth  and  last 
run  in  the  sixth  as  Austin  was  safe 
en  an  error,  going  to  second  on 
Gray's  single,  and  counted  on  an- 
other   error.      In    their     half    of     the 
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same  frame  the  Training  School  boys 
scored  twice  as  Burleson,  first  man 
up,  banged  out  a  three-ply  smash  and 
crossed  the  platter  on  Lisk's  single, 
tying  the  score.  Lisk  then  stole  sec- 
ond and  scored  the  winning  run  as 
Fowler  singled.  During  the  game  a 
collection  was  taken  up  among  the  of- 
ficers present,  and  in  an  endeavor  to 
create  a  little  enthusiasm  Mr.  Poole 
announced  to  the  Training  School 
players  that  said  collection  would  be 
distributed  among  the  boys  getting 
safe  hits,  at  so  much  per  hit.  And 
did  those  boys  hit!  They  jumped  on 
"Windy"  Austin's  slants  and  shoots 
in  a  manner  that  threatened  to 
"break"  every  officer  present.  Four- 
teen hits  for  a  total  of  seventeen 
bases  were  pounded  out.  "Pete" 
Fowler  headed  the  list  with  a  double 
and  two  singles;  Brown,  Poole,  Rog- 
ers   and    Kimery    followed    with    two 


hits  each.  In  fact,  with  one  excep- 
t:'on,  every  player  on  the  team  got 
at  least  one  safe  bingle.  Last  Satur* 
day's  game  marked  the  close  of  the 
local  baseball  season  as  far  as  con- 
tests with  visiting  teams  are  concern- 
ed. It  is  quite  probable  however,  that 
the  annual  game  between  the  officers 
and  boys  will  be  played  during  the 
next  two  weeks.  Smarting  under  sev- 
eral successive  defeats,  the  young- 
sters are  "rarin'  to  go,"  and  have 
challenged  the  old  timers,  promising 
them  their  first  defeat  in  several 
years.  Of  course,  these  old  "war- 
hosses"  don't  believe  it  can  be  done, 
and  after  taking  a  little  practice  to 
get  the  kinks  out  of  aging  muscles, 
its  quite  likely  that  in  about  two 
weeks  they  will  attempt  to  show 
these  kids  some  baseball  what  is 
baseball.     Let's  go. 


I  CAST  THEM  AWAY 

The  little  cares  that  fretted  me, 

I  lost  them  yesterday, 

Among  the  fields  above  the  sea, 

Among  the  winds  at  play; 

Among  the  lowing  of  the  herds, 

The  rustling  of  the  trees, 

Among  the  singing  of  the  birds, 

The  humming  of  the  bees. 

The  foolish  fears  of  what  may  happen, 

I  cast  them  all  away, 

Among  the  clover-scented  grass, 

Among  the  husking  of  the  corn 

Among  the  new-mown  hay, 

Where  drowsy  poppies  nod, 

Where  ill  thoughts  die  and  good  are  born, 

Out  in  the  fields  with  God. 

— E.  B.  Browning. 
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Of  course  what  we  have  a  right  to  expect  * 

of  the  American  boy  is  that  he  shall  turn  out  ♦> 

to  be  a  good  American  man.  Now  the  chances  % 

are  strong  that  he  will  not  be  much  of  a  man  * 

unless  he  is  a  good  deal  of  a  boy.  He  must  not  * 

*  be  a  coward  nor  a  weakling,  a  bully,  a  shirk,  X 
%  nor  a  prig.  He  must  work  hard  and  play  * 
|     hard;  he  must,  be  clean-minded  and  clean-  * 

*  lived  and  able  to  hold  his  own  under  all  cir-  ♦ 
♦>  cumstances  and  against  all  comers.  It  is  on-  X 
%  ly  on  these  conditions  that  he  will  turn  out  %* 
*£     to  be  the  kind  of  a  man  of  whom  America  * 

*  may  be  proud.    In  life,  as  in  a  football  game,  % 

%     the  principle  to  follow  is :  "Hit  the  line  hard,  % 

*|     do  not  foul,  do  not  shirk;  but  hit  the  line  * 

4      hard." — Theodore  Roosevelt.  ♦ 
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YOU  COME  TO  KNOW 

A  writer  says,  "What  do  you  work  for,  financial  gain,  recognition,  the  love 
of  achievement,  happiness,  one  or  all  of  these? 

Surely  you  know  for  what  you  labor,  surely  you  know  what  are  the  rewards 
of  industry. 

You  can  not  possibly  be  simply  plodding  along  day  in  and  day  out  just  for 
the  requirements  of  daily  living,  working  without  vision,  without  ideals, 
without  ambition,  without  hope. 

Surely  you  have  a  goal  ahead.  Visualize  this  goal,  picture  it  in  your  mind, 
dream  of  it,  work  for  it,  live  it,  and  it  will  eventually  be  attained. 

We  never  acquire  what  we  do  not  earnestly  want  and  more,  we  never  ob- 
tain what  we  do  not  work  diligently  to  procure. 

Work  is  drudgery  when  it  is  just  work  to  obtain  food,  shelter  and  clothing, 
but  when  you  dream  big  dreams,  and  then  work  to  make  these  dreams  come 
true,  you  come  to  know  that  to  labor  is  a  privilege  and  a  joy. — Selected. 


ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  SCHOOL  ROOM 

The  varied  activities  of  this  institution,  including  the  cottage 
life,  regular  divine  worship  and  Sunday  School,  the  daily  school, 
the  ice  plant,  work  shop,  farm,  shoe  shop,  dairy  barn,  laundry, 
poultry  yard,,  athletic  field  with  other  interests  are  too  numerous 
to  permit  details. 

It  takes  more  than  a  day,  or  even  several  days  to  get  acquainted 
with  the  personnel  and  the  duties  of  each.  Just  a  few  days  ago  we 
visited  the  school  department,  with  its  seven  grades,  and  the  teach- 
er of  each  grade  expressed  satisfaction  with  the  work  accomplish- 
ed. It  was  easy  to  see  that  there  were  many  bright  minds  in  the 
large  crowd,  coming  from  different  parts  of  the  state,  and  different 
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walks  of  life,  but  the  aim  of  each  teacher  was  to  return  them  as 
assets  to  society.  Our  student  body  is  divided  into  two  sections. 
The  morning  crowd  shifts  to  some  other  duty  in  the  afternoon, 
either  on  the  farm,  in  the  print  shop,  or  to  some  other  place  that 
holds  their  attention  till  the  hour  for  meals  or  recreation. 

The  7th  grade  taught  by  the  principal,  Mr.  W.  W.  Johnson,  was 
the  first  visited.  For  the  first  time  we  learned  of  the  great  interest 
shown  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Barnhardt,  Concord,  in  the  school  department. 
For  many  years  Mr.  Barnhardt  has  given  as  a  prize  to  the  school 
$7  quarterly,  a  dollar  to  be  given  to  each  grade,  the  award  left  to 
the  discrimination  of  the  teacher  as  to  the  best  method  to  stimu- 
late interest  in  the  pupil.  This  $1  prize  every  quarter  to  each 
grade  has  indeed  created  an  interest  in  the  school  work.  The  boys 
work  like  little  men  to  measure  up  to  the  standard  so  as  to  be  the 
winner.    Each  grade  pursues  different  methods. 

In  Mr.  Johnson's  room  he  gave  a  Geography  test.  The  test  con- 
sisted of  about  400  map  questions,  taking  in  about  %  of  all  the 
map  questions  in  Book  II,  of  Essentials  of  Geography."  The  bat- 
tle was  a  royal  one  between  Dermont  Burkhead,  of  Lexington,  and 
Earl  Neal,  of  Morganton.  Earl  won  out  just  by  answering  a  few 
more  questions.  The  teacher  said  he  felt  that  both  boys  deserved 
a  prize.  In  the  6th  grade,  Mr.  W.  M.  Crooks,  teacher,  Homer 
Smith  received  the  prize  in  a  history  test  of  many  questions ;  in  the 
5th  grade,  Mr.  G.  L.  Simpson,  teacher,  the  test  was  letter  writing, 
and  John  Merritt  won.  Letter  writing  is  an  art.  It  is  wisdom  to 
stress  this  one  subject,  something  very  essential  in  every  walk  of 
life.  In  the  4th  grade  Mr.  J.  A.  Cleaver,  teacher,  gave  the  prize  to 
Thomas  Crumpler  for  the  greatest  improvement ;  in  the  3rd  grade 
Mr.  J.  L.  Carriker,  teacher,  Wilbur  O'Quinn  won  for  the  highest 
average  in  arithmetic;  in  the  2nd  grade  Mrs.  Olivia  K.  Duckett, 
teacher,  Lewis  Hanna  received  the  prize  for  the  best  written  spell- 
ing test,  and  in  the  1st  grade,  Miss  Evangeline  Greenlee,  teacher, 
awarded  the  Barnhardt  prize  to  Jesse  Tyndall  as  the  best  speller. 
It  is  quite  easy  to  see  the  school  department  of  the  Jackson  Train- 
ing School  emphasizing  the  three  It's— reading,  'riting  and  'rith- 
metic.  Let  us  hope  that  the  next  award  will  carry  a  prize  for  a 
health  campaign. 
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But  in  all  seriousness  no  one  can  understand  how  much  plea- 
sure a  little  recognition  from  interested  friends  gives  these  boys. 
Mr.  Barnhardt  in  the  eyes  of  the  Jackson  Training  School  boys 
is  a  hero.  He  has  truly  won  their  greatest  admiration.  To  have 
the  love  and  esteem  of  young  people  is  to  be  more  highly  prized 
than  things  of  material  worth.  It  is  true  that  some  of  our  boys 
come  from  broken  homes,  some  from  the  streets  and  other  places 
of  idleness  but  each  has  the  divine  spark  that  appeals  to  our 
best  efforts  to  reclaim.    We  appreciate  the  interest  of  our  friends. 


MORE  HOMES  NEEDED 

A  report  of  statistics  as  to  the  number  of  hoboes  aimlessly 
roaming  the  country  is  staggering.  One  can  hardly  conceive  that 
there  are  300,000  young  men — many  of  them  boys  in  their  teens 
— wandering  with  the  hope  of  finding  work.  Some  will  say  the  de- 
pression is  the  cause  of  this  army  of  bums,  who  have  as  an  excuse 
the  idea  of  finding  work  in  the  next  place  they  are  privileged  to 
stop.  With  considerable  experience  by  actual  contact,  and  by  ob- 
serving, it  is  easy  to  discern  that  there  is  a  perfect  dearth  of  home 
training  among  the  young  boys  who  are  committed  to  the  schools 
for  reformation.  The  homes  today  are  nothing  more  than  "filling 
stations,"  and  garages.  The  christian  homes  once  considered  the 
very  corner  stone  of  our  nation  are  today  used  only  as  lodging 
places  with  meals  served  cafeteria  style. 

The  time  was  when  a  home  was  the  goal  of  all  newly-weds,  but 
instead  the  old  home  is  supplanted  by  the  smallest  and  cheapest 
available  quarters  wherein  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  rear  a 
family,  and  inspire  a  love  for  the  sweet  memories  that  never  die. 
T^ere  is  no  "homey  atmosphere"  found  in  a  hole  in  a  wall.  Those 
of  us  who  recall  mother,  father  and  other  members  of  the  family  in 
sweet  communion  either  around  the  fireside,  or  under  the  shade  of 
trees  on  the  lawn  during  the  heated  seasons  would  welcome  at  any 
time  a  return  of  the  old  scenes.  A  person  is  absolutelv  without  an- 
chor who  has  never  enjoyed  the  comforts,  freedom,  privileges,  love 
and  confidence  that  can  only  be  inspired  in  a  home.     The  home  is 
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the  place  to  build  character,    It  is  impossible  to  develop  anything 
in  a  rooming  house,  or  cafeteria,  but  a  roaming,  restless  spirit. 

The  individual  problem  of  the  youthful  knights  of  the  road  is 
tragic,  and  presents  a  grave  problem  for  the  state,  charity  organi- 
zations and  society  generally.  The  need  of  the  country  today  is 
more  christian  homes.  We  know  the  cause  of  much  of  this  pan- 
handling and  job-seekers — they  (the  majority)  have  never  known 
the  tender  care  of  parents  in  a  christian  home — and  in  many  in- 
stances this  very  army  of  youths  become  charges  to  the  state. 
We  need  more  home  life,  real  home  life,  where  once  was  found  real 
hospitality. 

VERY  ENCOURAGING 

There  is  great  rejoicing  that  there  is  a  rise  in  the  price  of  cot- 
ton and  tobacco.  This  advance  in  prices  puts  people  in  a  better 
humor,  gives  hope  and  inspires  their  efforts  to  carry  on  towards 
a  general  revival  of  better  business.  If  business  depends  upon 
the  cotton  and  tobacco  crop  why  is  it  that  the  farmer  or  the  ef- 
forts of  the  farmer  are  not  more  highly  appreciated?  He  should 
at  least  be  considered  if  prosperity  depends  upon  the  profit  the 
farmer  receives.  We  know  of  no  surer  way  to  move  out  of  the 
depression  than  good  prices  for  farm  products.  It  raises  values 
of  real  estate — the  most  substantial  collateral  for  financing  any 
business. 


THINK  OVER  IT 

By  contact  we  learn,  and  if  the  contact  is  with  bright  illumi- 
nating minds  we  gather  worthwhile  information.  Just  a  short 
time  ago  while  conversing  with  one  of  the  best  housewives  of 
this  city,  she  remarked,  "I  am  just  worn  out,  been  trying  to 
break  in  a  new  maid,  but  she  is  absolutely  hopeless.  However,"  she 
continued,  "this  maid  attended  public  school,  finished  creditably 
every  subject,  but  did  not  graduate  because  of  flunkink  in  French." 
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Well,  we  thought,  another  evidence  of  waste  of  time  and  money. 
If  we  had  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  a  course  of  study  for  these 
negro  girls,  we  would  eliminate  the  non-essentials  and  stress  the 
essentials.  Instead  of  the  many  frills  that  are  never  used  we 
would  have  Home  Economics  taught,,  with  adequate  equipment 
so  that  order  and  hygiene  would  be  stressed. 


PUBLIC  TRUST 

Any  one  obsessed  with  a  high  sense  of  justice,  an  ambition  to 
give  his  fellow  man  a  square  deal  and  not  work  for  self  aggran- 
disement, looms  bigger  in  public  opinion  as  time  advances.  "To 
be  honset  because  it  is  the  best  policy"  is  an  acknowledgement 
that  to  a  certain  extent  the  role  of  honesty  is  practiced  for  gain 
and  not  for  the  love  of  honesty.  It  is  difficult  at  times  to  hold 
up  a  living  example  of  genuine  honesty  wherein  the  inner  urge 
to  play  a  fair  game  comes  from  the  heart  and  not  a  distorted 
mind.  This  we  feel  is  an  expression  of  the  finest  type  of  honest 
manhood : 

A  man  known  to  me  is  county  superintendent  of  schools.  He  was  de- 
feated for  re-election  recently,  and  deafness  which  has  developed  with 
years  of  service  closes  to  him  the  profession  of  teaching:,  in  which  he 
was  lone;  engaged.  In  the  closing  days  of  his  administration  a  prob- 
lem faced  him. 

A  bank  failed,  carrying  with  it  personal  and  county  funds.  The  stat° 
brsrre  involved  in  financial  and  political  difficulties  which  withheld 
nvomised  funds  with  which  to  pay  the  teachers.  There  was  left  a  little 
residue  from  the  previous  year.     Should  he  use  it  to  pay  his  own  salary? 

He  writes  quite  simply:  "I  could  have  gotten  my  salary,  but  I  did  not 
think  it  right  to  get  mine  and  not  provide  for  the  teachers."  So  he 
took  what  money  there  was  and  distributed  it  among  the  teachers  as 
far  as  it  would  go  toward  their  salaries.  He  left  himself  in  a  tough 
fix.  savs  the  world. 

But  he  won.  It  is  inspiring  to  see  that  a  "depression"  cannot  take 
from  a  man  the  things  which  count  forever.  We  hear  much  of  breaches 
of  unblic  .trust,  but  the  news  is  one-sided  for  this  type  of  thing  seldom 
reaches  the  front  page.  As  long  as  American  government  and  Ameri- 
can democracy  can  find  such  leaders,  there  is  reason  for  faith  in  these 
institutions. 
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SEEING  GOD'S  LITTLE  THINGS 


By  C.  W. 

When  God  made  a  world  like  this, 
one  of  many  we  can  see  with  the 
naked  eye,  he  also  made  many  mil- 
lions of  little  things  which  the  micro- 
scope and  telescope  reveal  and  which 
are  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  but 
such  as  these  do  not  concern  us  in 
this;  for  it  is  about  things  we  can 
see. 

In  the  wisdom  of  creation  one 
thing  was  made  for  the  use  of  an- 
other, which  rule  reaches  from  the 
polar  bear  about  the  largest  of  car- 
niverous  (flesh  eating)  animals  down 
to  the  parasite  that  fastens  itself 
upon  the  body  of  another  small 
thing  and  lives  by  what  it  gets  from 
it  without  destroying  it.  There  are 
many  bugs  the  size  of  a  small  bean 
that  are  loaded  with  smaller  animal 
cules  on  the  under  side  and  which 
subsist  on  what  they  get  from  what 
they  attach  themselves  to,  all  of 
which  lives  without  the  drawing  of 
blood.  This  applies  to  sucking  ap- 
hides that  live  off  of  plants  and  in 
turn  make  food  for  something  else 
a  size  larger.  The  small  round  bug 
red  with  diminutive  white  spots,  call- 
ed the  lady  bug  and  one  of  man's  best 
friends  lives  off  such  and  can  be  seen 
most  any  day  most  any  where  busily 
searching  for  smaller  insects  that 
destroy  plants  and  is  a  most  avari- 
cious eater  perhaps  especially  in- 
sects made  perhaps  especially  for 
this  little  friend  of  man;  for  there 
is  war  and  war  between  man  and  in- 
sects which  has  to  be  fought  day  af- 
ter day  and  these  millions  of  harm- 
ful things  to  plant  life  would  drive 
man   off   the   earth,  but   for  the   fact 
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that  all  these  small  things  live  off 
each  other  and  in  that  way  keep 
enemies  in  bounds. 

Leaving  these  very  small  things  we 
come  to  the  larger  small  things,  the 
worms  which  infest  the  earth's  sur- 
face as  well  as  on  plants  and  be- 
come food  for  birds,  larger  insects 
and  small  mammals.  A  tiny  snake 
has  been  seen  swallowing  a  fish 
worm  larger  than  the  snake  and  this 
goes  on  throughout  the  kingdom  of 
small  things,  the  one  producing  food 
that  another  may  live.  It  all  makes 
man  take  notice  that  but  for  these 
things  preying  the  one  upon  another 
man  would  be  much  busier  than  he 
is  holding  his  place  as  master  of  all 
creation. 

Consider  a  pair  of  nesting  birds 
with  four  young  to  feed,  and  which 
can  and  do  eat  their  own  weight  in 
food  each  day,  and  made  up  entire- 
ly of  worms  and  bugs  and  such  many 
of  which  are  enemies  of  man,  then 
think  of  how  many  more  of  these 
things  there  would  be  for  man  to 
combat  but  for  these  birds  living  off 
something  Creation  has  made  special- 
ly for  their  use,  and  note  how  many 
millions  of  birds  are  nesting  and  do- 
ing tb.2  very  same  work  of  feeding 
their  own  and  helping  man  to  sub- 
due the  earth.  These  worms,  insects 
and  such  have  their  own  way  of 
propagating  life,  and  God  in  his  wis- 
dom made  it  so  such  would  know  the 
way.  A  pair  of  wasps  begin  in  the 
spring  to  gather  fibre  from  decay- 
ing wood  and  start  a  nest,  building 
cells  like  the  bee  makes  to  store 
honey,    lays    small    eggs    in    the    bot- 
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torn  of  these  shallow  cells,  and  when 
the  eggs  hatches  to  a  grub  begins  to 
gather  smaller  insects,  worms  and 
aphides  and  such  and  feeds  the  tiny 
grub,  and  as  it  grows  adds  to  the 
heighth  of  the  cell  until  it  is  the 
size  it  is  supposed  to  be  when  the 
mother  wasp  caps  it  over  air  tight 
with  the  same  fiber  and  there  it  re- 
mains until  it  has  turned  from  a  fat 
grub  into  a  wasp  with  legs  and 
wings  and  body  which  comes  forth 
and  goes  to  work  to  help  build  more 
cells  into  which  more  eggs  are  placed, 
and  the  work  goes  on  till  there  may 
be  an  increase  in  the  wasp  family 
of  as  many  as  100  from  the  work  of 
two  small  wasps.  The  same  pro- 
cess applies  largely  to  the  yellow 
jacket  that  is  such  a  nuisance  when 
fruit  is  being  handled. 

Another  species  of  wasp  or  daub- 
er builds  no  nest  and  feeds  no  young 
with  small  things  it  gathers,  but 
bores  it  a  hole  in  the  ground  below 
the  frost  line,  goes  out  and  finds  a 
nice  fat  worm  which  it  stings  and 
kills  and  places  in  its  body  an  egg, 
drags  the  worm  to  its  hole  and 
works  patiently  searching  out  the 
place,  puts  the  worm  in  the  hole  and 
seals  it  up  so  you  cannot  find  the 
place.  In  due  time  the  egg  hatches 
in  the  mass  upon  which  it  is  to  feed 
until  such  time  as  nature  nails  it 
forth  to  do  next  year  what  its  moth- 
er did  for  it  last  year. 

The  beautiful  butterfly  that  flits 
from  flower  to  flower  dies  when  cold 
weather  comes,  has  before  it  passes 
away  laid  a  pile  of  eggs  and  cover- 
ed them  with  a  substance  that  pro- 
tects them  upon  the  body  of  a  tree 
the  leaves  of  which  are  good  for  its 
young  to  feed  upon,  and  when  the 
first  leaves  begin  to  show  next  spring 


these  eggs  hatch  hundreds  of  cata- 
pilars  which  feed  on  the  leaves,  grow 
into  large  catapilars,  incase  them- 
selves in  a  chrysalis  and  come  forth 
butterflies  again  to  reproduce  in  the 
same  manner,  and  in  it  all  there  is 
the  hand  of  God  and  creation. 

One  of  the  most  wonderful  things 
in  all  nature  is  a  small  bird  which 
will  consume  no  more  than  a  thimble 
full  of  grain  seeds  or  insects  in  a 
day,  yet  that  small  amount  of  food 
will  generate  heat  and  power  enough 
for  it  to  fly  at  will  most  any  dis- 
tance, and  when  nesting  time  comes 
will  enable  it  to  lay  eggs  in  a  nest 
and  generate  heat  on  less  food  for 
four  long  weeks  and  cause  these  eggs 
to  hatch  out  young  birds.  That  done 
the  male  and  female  each  works  with 
might  and  main  to  not  only  feed 
themselves,  but  the  young,  thus  de- 
stroying millions  of  insects  and 
worms  and  such,  all  of  which  would 
be  encroaching  upon  the  domain  of 
man,  but  for  these  useful  birds;  and 
all  the  while  this  is  going  on  the  pro- 
cess is  going  on  over  and  over  again 
by  which  one  thing  grows  for  the 
food  of  another  thing;  one  dying  that 
another  may  have  food  and  thereby 
life.  One  can  go  so  far  as  to  say 
this  typifies  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus 
Christ  that  sinful  man  might  find 
forgiveness  and  life  in  the  Future. 

We  see  the  cat  pounce  upon  a 
mouse  or  a  cat,  charm  and  catch  a 
bird;  cr  a  toad  gobble  up  a  worm  or 
bug.  We  see  a  hawk  carry  off  a  pet 
chicken  or  rob  a  nest  of  its  young 
birds,  and  we  in  the  tenderness  of 
our  hearts  say  the  cruel  things  to 
thus  kill  innocent  creatures;  yet 
when  we  come  to  think  an  all- wise 
Creator  made  each  of  these  for  the 
food   of   the   other,   and     in     catching 
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and  killing,  each  is  only  carrying  out  in  Genesis  first  chapter  28th  verse: 
the  will  of  the  Creator  of  all  the  "And  God  blessed  them,  and  God 
Universe.  All  these  things  killed  had  said  unto  them  be  fruitful  and  multi- 
pleasure  in  being  alive,  but  other  ply  and  replenish  the  earth,  and  sub- 
things  with  no  more  appreciation  of  d  i?  it:  and  have  dominion  over  the 
life  needed  them  and  these  went  to  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowls 
feed  the  hungry  things  in  nature.  of  the  air,  and  over  every  living  thing 

God  made  man  and  set  him  up  as  that   moveth  upon  the   earth." 
the  crowning  act  of  Creation  as  tcld 


THY  NEIGHBOR 


Who  is  thy  neighbor  ?    He  whom  thou 

Hast  power  to  aid  or  bless ; 
Whose  aching  heart  or  burning  brow 

Thy  soothing  hand  may  press. 

Thy  neighbor?    'Tis  the  fainting  poor 

Whose  eye  with  want  is  dim; 
Oh,  enter  thou  his  humble  door 

With  aid  and  peace  for  him. 

Thy  neighbor?     He  who  drinks  the  cup 
When  sorrow  drowns  the  brim; 

With  words  of  high  sustaining  hope 
Go  thou  and  comfort  him. 

Thy  neighbor?     'Tis  the  weary  slave, 

Fretted  in  mind  and  limb ; 
He  hath  no  hope  this  side  the  grave; 

Go  thou  and  ransom  him. 

Thy  neighbor?     Pass  no  mourner  by; 

Perhaps  thou  canst  redeem 
A  breaking  heart  from  misery; 

Go  share  thy  lot  with  him. 

— Author  Unknown. 
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THE  FOLKS 


(Boy's  Industrial 

No  man  lives  alone.  No  matter 
how  personal  the  situation,  the  folks 
cannot  be  excluded  even  from  our 
thoughts,  it  is  of  them  and  through 
them  that  we  live;  and  though  you 
may  cherish  your  reserves,  you  are 
aware  that  you  keep  no  secrets. 
Life  is  one  pure  democracy — the  one 
realm  where  brother,  whose  ways, 
though  devious,  are  well  known,  so- 
berly one  man  is  but  another  man's 
judge  and  richly  loved. 

The  reason  of  youth's  eagerness  to 
seek  and  follow  fortune  does  not  lie 
entirely  in  the  fortune.  A  lot  of  it 
rests  in  longing  to  hear  what  folks 
will  say  when  the  traveler  comes 
home.  There  need  be  no  fear  of  jus- 
tice of  decision,  for  the  folks  can  be 
trusted  to  take  the  measure  of  the 
man. 

They  love  plain  ways,  and  then- 
faith  is  founded  on  simple  things 
that  make  life  wholesome.  They  are 
fond  of  old  words  like — "decent" 
and  "honorable"  and  "upright" — • 
words  worn  smooth  in  the  service  of 
many  generations  until  they  shine 
with  the  radiance  of  friendly  stars 
You  should  know  that  if  you  mea- 
sure up,  they  will  bring  out  those  old 
words  in  your  honor,  and  bestow 
them  upon  you  as  a  king  might  be- 
stow his  most  coveted  decorations. 

No  impossibilities  are  asked  of  y  u 
— just    that    you    fight  a   good  fight. 

The  folks  know.     In    them    the  ases 


School  Journal) 

have  deposited  much  of  the  sorrow 
and  pain  and  joy  and  bitterness  of 
living.  To  them  there  is  no  good,  no 
j-evv  sin.  All  the  goodness  and  all 
the  evil  since  the  beginning  have 
come  into  their  seasoned  salty  souls, 
end  they  still  find  life  sweet  at  the 
core. 

Great  possessions  will  not  win 
them.  Theirs  is  a  verdict  none  may 
buy.  You  may  return  as  poor  as 
Job's  turkey  or  as  rich  as  old  Midas, 
and  they  will  make  no  sign;  but  if 
you  have  stood  stiff-backed  for  the 
things  thej^  hold  deai,  those  ancient, 
intangible  things  symbolized  by  the 
fine  old  words  "honorable"  and  "de- 
cent" and  '"upright",  their  faces,  as 
they  turn  toward  you  will  glow  as 
rhe  morning  sun. 

The  youngsters  who  march  toward 
Fortune's  castle  ever  travel  Janus 
faced.  Each  step  in  advance  means 
a  backward  glance  toward  home  and 
t"ue  folks.  With  each  ringing  chal- 
lenge the  wistful  echo  drifts  back; 
"what  will  the  folks  say  now?" 

Don't  you  know?  It  is  the  answer 
within  you  that  drives  you  on,  makes 
you  ask  and  hope  for  a  sign  of  ap- 
proval. Honor  and  decency  and  up- 
rightness are  your  heritage,  and  the 
folks  back  home  are  waiting  to  aee 
what  you  do  with  it,  waiting  to  cheer 
end  throw  up  their  hats  and  shout 
"At-a-boy,  Baby:"  when  your  train 
omes   in. 


"No  one  can  be  a  leader  who  is  not  capable  of  being  a  fol- 
lower."— Selected. 
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EXCERPTS  FROM  LETTERS  RECEIVED 
BY  DR.  KESLER'S  FAMILY 


(Selected) 


"One    of    God's    noblemen." 

"Going  about  helping  humanity." 

"What  a  man  he  was,  and  what  a 
friend!" 

"So  many  people  think  of  Mr. 
Kesler   as  friend." 

"Perhaps  the  most  loved  Baptist 
in   North  Carolina." 

"Dr.  Kesler's  pastorate  here  left 
a  lasting  impression." 

"We  shall  miss  him,  but  we  will 
always   remember  him." 

"What  to  us  was  sudden  grief  to 
him  was  sudden  glory." 

"The  widows  and  orphans  of  the 
state  are  indeed  bereft." 

"His  going  leaves  Baptists  of 
North  Carolina  fatherless." 

"No  one  ever  lived  a  nobler  or 
more   sacrificial   than   did   he." 

"His  was  the  sweetest,  noblest 
soul,  the  keenest  mind,  the  most  per- 
fect gentleman." 

"His  life  was  so  well  lived  there 
can  be  no  regrets  except  the  pain 
and  sorrow  of  separation." 

"My  contacts  with  him  have  given 
me  inspiration  because  of  his  fine 
spirit,   his   quiet,   sincere   judgment." 

"We  have  all  lost  a  great  helper 
and  friend  and  North  Carolina  is 
poorer  as  we  give  up  for  heaven  such 
a  soul." 

"In  the  midst  of  our  sorrow  we 
can  find  a  great  deal  of  comfort  in 
the  fact  that  we  shall  know  where 
to  find  him." 

"His  great  work  will  live  forever 
and  his  memory  will  continue  to 
guide   and   inspire   boys   and   girls   to 


strive  for  the  noblest.'' 

"What  more  beautiful  memorial 
could  there  be  of  him  than  his  mar- 
velous work  at  Mills  Home!  A  me- 
morial that  will  be  a  loving  tribute 
to  him." 

"The  hundreds  of  children  whose 
minds  he  has  shaped  and  with  whom 
he  came  in  direct  contact  represent 
only  a  small  part  of  the  great  in- 
fluence that  he  has  wielded." 

"There  is  an  element  of  selfishness 
in  our  feeling  of  loss  when  such  a 
friend  leaves  us.  It  might  be  more 
proper  for  us  to  feel  thankful  for 
the  length  of  our  association  with 
him." 

"Few  people  have  meant  more  to 
my  life.  To  me  he  meant  strength 
of  character,  high  ideals,  helpfulness 
at  all  times  and  to  all  people,  and 
as  one  always  looking  upward  and 
causing  others  to  do  the  same." 

"I  have  had  such  inspiration  from 
Dr.  Kesler.  He  has  helped  me  to 
realize  how  much  the  development  of 
social  service  for  children  who  need 
it  so  much  may  be  dependent  upon 
the  motives  and  personality  of  one 
man." 

'Tn  Brother  Kesler's  death  the 
state  has  lost  one  of  its  most  useful 
citizens,  the  Baptist  denomination 
one  of  its  wisest  and  strongest  lead- 
ers, the  orphans  a  friend  and  a 
father,  whose  place  can  hardly  be 
filled,  and  I  have  lost  an  esteemed 
and  admired  friend  whom  I  shall 
sorely  miss." 

"From  my   first   acquaintance  with 
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him  as  his  student  pastor  at  Wake 
Forest  and  through  all  the  years  of 
our  fellowship  in  various  fields  of 
service,  I  never  saw  in  him  anything 
little  or  ignoble  or  selfish  or  in  any- 
wise untrue.  In  my  esteem  he  was 
anointed  with  the  oil  of  gladness 
above  his  fellows." 

"Perhaps  no  man  ever  lived  in 
North  Carolina  who  made  a  larger 
and  more  enduring  contribution  to 
its  welfare  than  Dr.  M.  L.  Kesler 
during  his  long  years  of  ministry  in 
behalf  of  unfortunate  children.  He 
was  truly  a  Christian  gentleman  and 
a  Christian  statesman  of  first  rank. 
His  life  was  a  genuine  benediction  to 


all  who  knew  him." 

"He  sought  not  the  applause  nor 
the  honors  of  men.  He  wanted  not 
commendation  but  co-operation  in  the 
work  God  had  given  him  to  do.  With 
a  clear  vision  of  right  and  wrong 
and  a  distinct  differentiation  of  the 
true  and  the  false,  he  went  about 
his  constructive  work  for  humanity. 
So  unselfish  his  motives,  so  high  his 
ideals,  he  brushed  aside  trivialities  in 
his  quest  for  the  verities  of  life.  His 
brave  spirit  went  forth  to  conquer 
and  achieve  the  freedom  of  the  ne- 
glected and  oppressed  from  the  bond- 
age of   sin   and   suffering." 


BUTTERFLIES  TASTE  WITH  LEGS 

Butterfly  legs  are  1,200  times  better  at  tasting  sugar  than 
the  most  sensitive  human  tongue.  According  to  experiments 
conducted  by  Almeda  L.  Anderson,  of  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota, and  reported  by  the  Wistar  Institute  Bibliographic 
Service  of  Philadelphia,  butterfly  races  and  even  individual 
butterflies  differ  in  the  taste  sense  in  their  legs  just  as  hu- 
man palates  do.  While  some  butterfly  legs  were  found  to  be 
no  better  tasters  of  sugar  than  are  human  tongues  and  some 
even  worse,  many  were  very  much  better.  Miss  Anderson 
used  a  method  used  by  previous  students  of  butterfly  senses, 
in  which  the  sign  of  tasting  is  taken  to  be  an  uncoiling  of  the 
insect's  long,  flexible  nose,  a  tube-like  arrangement  through 
which  it  drinks  the  sugary  nectar  of  flowers.  When  visiting 
a  flower  the  butterfly's  forelegs  dip  into  the  drop  of  nectar  or 
dew  which  the  flower  contains.  If  the  legs  taste  sugar  in  the 
liquid  the  long  nose  is  uncoiled  to  drink  it.  But  if  the  sugar 
is  absent  it  is  immediately  abandoned  as  just  plain  dew  which 
has  no  appeal  to  Madame  Butterfly. — Selected. 
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GERMANY'S  THORN 

(Selected) 


Adolph  Hitler,  the  Austrain-born 
German  who  for  two  years  has  been 
trying  to  break  the  Hindenburg  line, 
is  one  of  the  most  unusual  men  who 
has  even  risen  to  political  influence. 
His  political  program  is  a  queer  hod- 
gepodge of  sense  and  non-sense,  and 
his  personal  character  combines  the 
virtues  of  a  patriot  and  the  follies 
of  a  mountebank. 

He  first  saw  the  light  cf  day  in  a 
little  village  in  Upper  Austria  in  18- 
89.  He  and  his  sister  Paula  were 
the  children  of  an  Austrian  customs 
officer  by  a  second  marriage.  His 
father  died  when  he  was  still  very 
young,  and  his  mother  when  he  was 
18.  As  the  son  of  a  public  official  he 
could  have  obtained  an  education, 
which  he  coveted  very  much,  at  the 
of  the  state;  but  that  would  have 
necessitated  separation  from  Paula, 
whom    he    refused    to    leave. 

Vienna,  the  capital  of  imperial 
Austria-Hungary,  with  its  wealth  and 
poverty,  its  romance  and  drudgery, 
was  his  destination  when  he  set  out 
from  his  native  village.  At  first  he 
tried  his  hand  at  painting  in  water 
colors.  But  nobody  wanted  his  pic- 
tures and  he  was  compelled  to  turn 
from  painting  pictures  to  painting 
houses.  At  one  time  he  gladly  ac- 
cepted a  job  as  street  sweeper.  Af- 
ter several  years  of  hardship  he  mi- 
grated to  Munich,  the  capital  of  Ba- 
vari,  where  he  arrived  in  1912,  earn- 
ing his  livelihood  as  a  house  painter 
and  interior  decorator,  and  architects 
draughtsman   on   occasion. 

Hitler  felt  within  himself  an  urge 
to  rise  above  his  condition  of  poverty 


and  drudgery.  From  the  beginning  he 
identified  himself  with  Germany  rath- 
er than  Austria  and  he  resolved  to 
make  himself  the  foremost  political 
speaker  in  the  German  empire.  Every 
corner  of  political  philosophy  was  ex- 
plored in  his  wide  reading. 

Like  Mussolini  and  many  other 
dictators  and  would-be  dictators,  he 
began  as  a  radical  socialist.  Poorest 
of  the  poor  himself,  he  became  the. 
champion  of  all  the  poor.  When  the 
war  broke  out — again  like  Mussolini 
— he  did  not  let  his  socialist  lean- 
ings prevent  him  from  entering  the 
military  service  with  genuine  gusto. 
His  was  a  brilliant  military  career 
in  a  small  way.  Gassed  once,  wound- 
ed twice,  decorated  thrice  for  valor 
in  action,  he  was  discharged  from 
the  army  a  thorough  nationalist.  He 
had  gone  all  the  way  from  socialism 
to  fascism  and  already  had  become 
completely  identified  vyuth  his  adopt- 
ed country. 

A  new  and  valuable  experience 
came  to  him  when  he  was  made  an 
instructing  officer  in  the  Reichswehr, 
the  tiny  army  allowed  Germany  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  Versailles  Treaty. 
In  1919  he  founded  the  national  so- 
cialist workers  party  to  oppose  the 
social  democrats.  A  semi-military 
organization  known  as  the  Hitler  vol- 
unteers was  formed  to  support  the 
party.  Already  at  that  time  he  was 
recognized  as  the  chief  reactionary 
leader  in  Bavaria. 

In  November,  1923,  he  headed  the 
premature  revolt  in  Munich  general- 
ly referred  to  as  the  Hilter  "putsch." 
It    was    quashed    on    the    second    day 
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and  its  leader  condemned  to  five 
years  detention  in  the  Landsberg  for- 
tress. While  Hitler  was  incarcerate 
his  stcck  fell  to  its  lowest  ebb  and 
for  a  time  he  lost  confidence  in  both 
himself  and  his  followers.  But  his 
sudden  release  less  than  a  year  later 
revived  his  hope  and  he  proceeded  to 
reorganize  his  national  socialist  party 
— now  variously  known  as  fascist, 
Nazi  and  brownshirt. 

Hitler  now  is  moving  heaven  and 
earth  to  make  himself  master  of 
Germany.  His  followers  often  refer 
to  him  as  the  German  Oliver  Crom- 
well. To  the  youth  of  his  country  he 
directs  his  most  eloquent  appeals.  He 
appeals  to  their  ambition,  their 
pride  and  their  high  spirits.  The 
flower  of  the  youth  of  Germany  to- 
day march  in  his  brown-shirt  ranks. 

Jews  are  a  special  object  of  his 
enmity.  They  will  have  no  place  in 
his  system.  And  he  wants  no  wom- 
en in  politics.  Not  one  oi  the  230 
Hitlerite  members  of  the  new  Reich- 
stag is  a  woman,  although  there  are 
many  women  in  that  body.      Recent- 


ly, when  queried  on  this  subject,  he 
stated  that  he  was  in  favor  of  a  hus- 
band for  every  woman  in  Germany. 
He  believes  the  home,  not  the  poli- 
tical arena,  is  woman's  proper 
sphere.  Just  how  he  hopes  to  car- 
ry out  his  program  is  not  known, 
for  there  are  more  women  than  men 
in  the  Reich. 

Perhaps  his  strongest  appeal  to 
Germany  is  his  promise  to  strike  off 
the  shackles  placed  on  the  nation  by 
the  Versailles  treaty.  Complete  re- 
pudiation of  all  reparations,  refuta- 
tion of  the  war-guilt  charge,  full  lib- 
erty to  arm,  these  are  his  promises 
to  the  people.  And  he  would  abolish 
interest   by   law. 

One  of  his  pastimes  is  playing  the 
piano.  Wagnerian  strains  are  his 
favorites.  He  was  a  close  personal 
friend  of  the  late  Siegfried  Wagner, 
son  of  the  great  composer  and  the 
promoter  of  the  bayreuth  musical 
festival.  Hitler  is  single  and  it  is 
whispered  in  Germany  that  he  in- 
tends  to   marry   Frau   Wagner. 


HOW  MARK  TWAIN  PROVED  IT 

When  Mark  Twain  was  living  in  Connecticut  he  went  to 
hear  a  noted  divine  who  preached  one  of  his  best  sermons. 
After  it  was  over,  Mark  approached  the  doctor  and  said  po- 
litely : 

"I  have  enjoyed  your  sermon  this  morning.  I  welcomed  it 
as  an  old  friend.  I  have  a  book  at  home  in  my  library  that 
contains  every  word  of  it." 

"Why,  that  can't  be,  Mr.  Clemens,"  replied  the  rector. 

"All  the  same,  it  is  so, 5  said  Twain. 

"Well,  I  certainly  should  like  to  see  that  book,"  enjoined 
the  rector  with  dignity. 

"All  right,.'  'said  Mark,  "you  shall  have  it." 

The  next  morning  the  rector  received  with  Mark  Twain's 
compliments,  a  dictionary. — Selected. 
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WHY  MEN  DIE 

By  Bruce  Barton 


Among  the  men  whose  friendship 
I  have  enjoyed  was  the  late  C.  W. 
Barron,  owner  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

One  da}^  in  Boston  I  received  a 
message  that  he  was  sick  in  New 
York  and  wished  to  see  me  before  he 
died. 

I  hurried  home  by  the  fastest 
train,  but  when  I  reached  his  hotel 
I  discovered  that  he  had  given  up  all 
idea  of  dying.  He  was  in  bed,  but 
he  was  telephoning,  dictating,  receiv- 
ing visitors  and  having  a  glorious 
time. 

He  had  been  close  enough  to  eter- 
nity, however,  so  that  the  experience 
left  a  deep  impression.  When  his 
secretary  went  out  of  the  room,  we 
talked  about  Death. 

He  told  me  two  stories.  The  first 
was  about  a  man  who  accumulated  a 
large  fortune,  built  a  house  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  put  his  feet  on  the  win- 
dow-sill, and  said:  "Now  I  am  go- 
ing to  enjoy  myself."  But  he  was 
like  a  watch  spring  which  has  been 
wound  up  tight  for  a  long  time,  and 
being  suddenly  released,  snaps  in 
pieces.  After  only  a  few  months  of 
idleness  he  died. 

The  second  story  had  been  told  to 
Barron  by  a  noted  surgeon.  A  wo- 
man, taken  to  the  hospital  ifor  a 
slight  operation,  died  almost  before 
the  anesthetic  was  applied.     The  sur- 


geon could  not  understand  it.  On 
looking  into  her  history,  he  discov- 
ered that  from  the  minute  the  opera- 
tion was  decided  upon,  she  has  be- 
gun to  prepare  for  the  worst.  She 
had  made  her  will,  given  away  her 
jewels,  and  divided  her  personal 
property. 

The  surgeon  said:  "That  taught  me 
a  lesson.  I  shall  never  again  ope- 
rate until  I  find  out  what  prepara- 
tions th'e  patient  has  made.  If  any 
person  cares  so  little  about  holding 
onto  life  that  he  makes  all  prepara- 
tion to  let  go,  then  some  other  sur- 
geon can  have  the  job." 

Barron  said  that  by  the  degree  of 
their  courage  and  faith  men  them- 
selves determine  how  long  they  will 
live. 

I  believe  that  is  true — that  those 
live  who  want  to  live;  that  when  in- 
terest ceases,  the  heart  stops.  Mon- 
tesquieu remarked  that  "the  love  of 
study  is  almost  the  sole  passion  that 
is  eternal  in  us;  all  the  others  fail 
as  this  miserable  machine  which  sus- 
tains them  falls  more  and  more  into 
decay." 

None  of  us  can  escape  the  pro- 
cess of  decay,  but  there  are  many 
things  I  want  to  learn,  so  many 
places  I  want  to  see,  that  I  hope  to 
fool  the  old  heart  and  kidneys  for 
quite  a  while.  And  so,  I  trust,  will 
you. 


No  man  was  ever  truly  great  without    divine    inspiration. 

— Socrates. 
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BETTY  AND  THE  BIG  IDEA 


By  Alice  E. 

Betty  ran  lightly  up  the  porch 
steps,  looking  back  at  the  tall  young 
man  who  still  lingered  at  the  gate. 

"'Bye!''  she  called,  waving  her 
hand,  "ready  at  seven!"  Then  she 
entered   the   house. 

"  'Lo,  Kitten!"  to  Peggy  Lou.  Then 
calling  to  her  mother,  "Any  mail  for 
me,  Mummy?" 

She  placed  her  racket  carefully  in 
the  corner  and  rolled  her  tennis  balls 
one  after  the  other  across  the  floor 
to  Peggy  Lou,  who  dutifully  trotted 
after  them  and  carried  them  to  their 
box  in  the  hall  closet. 

A  voice  answered  from  the  kitch- 
en. 

"Just  one  letter,  dear,  it's  on  the 
living  room  mantel.  You'd  better 
change  right  away,  Betty;  father 
wants  an  early  dinner  tonight." 

"All  right,  I  will."  Betty's  thoughts 
were  on  her  letter,  which  she  had 
hastily  opened  and  was  reading  with 
sparkling  eyes.  Then  she  ran  out  to 
the  kitchen. 

"Listeen,  Mother,  it's  from  Maude 
Lester.  She  wants  me  to  come  up  to 
the  ranch  for  my  whole  vacation — to 
come  as  soon  as  I  can!  How  perfect- 
ly scree-umptious !  No  school,  no 
examination  papers  to  correct, — Oh, 
boy-"  And  Betty  caught  Peggy 
Lou's  hands  and  danced  her  about 
the  kitchen. 

"You'll  go,  then?  It  will  be  lovely 
for  you,  dear,  and  this  last  year  has 
been  rather  hard  on  you,  trying  to 
do  your  own  studying  and  tutoring 
out  of  school  hours.  I'm  glad  Maude 
asked  you."  Little  Mrs.  McLean 
pushed  into  the  background  the  dis- 


Cartledge 

concerting  prospect  of  the  summer's 
work   at   home  without   Betty's   help. 

"Then  you  won't  be  her  for  my 
birfday  picnic!"  Peggy  Lou's  voice 
was  doleful. 

"Do  you  want  me  to  give  up  a 
whole  summer's  fun  to  stay  here  for 
your  picnic,  selfish  little  animal!" 
But  she  picked  small  Peggy  up  in  her 
arms  and  kissed  her  lovingly.  "I'll 
send  you  a  grand  birthday  present, 
and  we'll  have  an  extra  party  for 
you  when  I  came  home  Muggins!" 

(No  one  ever  called  Peggy  Lou  by 
her   real  name  of   Margaret  Louise.) 

"Think  of  more  than  two  whole 
months  with  nothing  to  do  but  have 
a  good  time!  Could  you  ever  im- 
agine  such  bliss,   Mother?" 

Mrs.  McLean  was  startled  for  a 
second. 

"It  is  pretty  hard  to  imagine,"  she 
answered,  with  an  odd  little  smile 
and  a  stifled  sigh. 

Betty  heard  the  sigh,  looked  up 
quickly  and  saw  her  mother's  face, 
suddenly  pale  and  tired,  but  the 
weary  expression  vanished  quickly, 
and  Mrs.  McLean  was  saying. 

"We'll  have  to  get  to  work  to  fix 
your  things  in  a  hurry,  Betty,  dear. 
You'll  need  a  light-weight  coat,  your 
old  one  is  quite  too  shabby,  and  one 
or  two  dresses,  at  least.  They're  so 
near  the  city,  and  there  is  always 
something  doing.  The  Lesters  en- 
tertain a  lot,  and  though  you  won't 
need  fine  clothes,  you  must  look  nice. 
You  could  take  that  new  figured  silk 
of  mine;  I  can  get  along  nicely  with- 
out it,  here  at  home,  and  it  is  becom- 
ing to  you.     Mrs.  Lester  likes  to  see 
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young  folks  look  pretty.  She  was  al- 
ways so  dainty  and  sweet  herself, 
when  she  was  a  girl.     She  is  new! 

"I  don't  want  to  take  your  things, 
Mother,  and  I  wish  you  could  go  too. 
Mrs.  Lester  has  asked  you  and  dad 
so  many  times,  for  any  time  you  could 
get  away!" 

"That's  just  it,  honey.  Father 
couldn't  get  away,  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible just  now,  and  I  would  never 
leave  him  to  get  his  meals  down  town. 
He  never  gets  the  right  kind  of  food. 
And  I've  a  million  things  to  do  this 
summer.  Peggy  Lou  has  to  have  al- 
most everything  new  before  fall.  She 
has  grown  out  of  everything." 

"Um-hm."  Betty  answei'ed  absent- 
mindedly.  Her  thoughts  were  wand- 
ering. 

"There's  my  brown  suit,  and  the 
lace  dress  I  had  made  for  the  Christ- 
mas party,  and  the  three  new  thin 
ones  I've  worn  this  spring  at  school, 
and  my  green  crepe  is  almost  as 
good  as  new,  and  perfectly  good  style, 
and  the  rose — " 

"Run  get  yaur  bath,  dear.  Din- 
ner's 'most  ready.  We'll  talk  over 
your  clcthes  after  dinner." 

"Ralph's  asked  me  to  go  to  the  mo- 
vies, the  early  show." 

"Oh!  Why  didn't  you  bring  him 
in  to  dinner?  He  couldn't?  Well, 
hurry." 

Betty  dashed  up  the  stairs.  "I'll 
be  down  in  ten  minutes,  Mummy,  and 
I'll   set  the  table." 

That  evening  after  the  movies,  as 
they  walked  home,  Betty  was  speak- 
ing again  of  her  invitation.  Maude 
Lester  was  asking  Lila  Gordon,  that 
jolly  Spokane  girl,  and  Bod  Lester, 
four  years  older  than  Maude, 
("Just  your  age,  Ralph,  twenty- 
three")      was     asking     two     of     his 


friends,  and  the  six  young  people 
would  have  a  "keen  time!" 

Ralph  was  not  as  enthusiastic  as 
Betty  had  expected  him  to  be.  He 
had  said  all  that  was  really  neces- 
sary, and  then  he  was  strangely 
quiet.  They  walked  in  silence  for  a 
little  way,  and  then  Ralph  spoke  sud- 
denly. 

"I'll  miss  you,  Betty!  I'll  be  count- 
ing the  days  until  you  come  home!" 

"Why,  Ralph!"  Betty  was  really 
surprised. 

"Your  house  is  like — like  home, 
ever  since  my  mother  died,  and  your 
mother  is  such  a  peach  to  me.  I'm 
afraid  sometimes  she'll  think  I  go 
there  too  often, — she'll  get  tired  of 
my  hanging  around.  She  looks  sort 
of  tired,  lately,  somehow,  though  she 
is   so  jolly.     Is   she  well,  Betty  " 

Betty  stopped  short  and  turned  to 
him. 

"What  do  you  mean?  Have  you 
noticed  anything  that  makes  you 
think  she  isn't?  Why — why — mother 
hasn't  said  anything,  she  always 
seems  well,  she.  .  .  .'' 

Suddenly  into  Betty's  thoughts 
came  the  memory  of  that  little  half- 
stifled  sigh  and  the  look  of  utter 
weariness  that  had  crossed  her  moth- 
er's face  when  Maude's  letter  was 
read. 

Mother  not  well !  If  anything 
should  happen  to  mcther!  They 
walked  along  quietly.  Ralph  had  not 
answered  her.  He  saw  that  she  was 
answering  her  own  questions,  that 
thoughts  were  crowding  her  mind. 
Ralph  was  observant  of  people's 
feelings,  he  was  sympathetic,  and  in 
his  studies  he  had  cultivated  both 
traits,  for  he  had  just  been  graduat- 
ed from   a  medical  colleg-e. 

Betty  knew  that  he  must  have  seen 
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something!     Finally  she  spoke  again. 

"Do  you  think  she   is  ill,  Ralph  " 

"I  have  noticed  that  she  seems 
tired,  and  I  think  she  has  been  over- 
doing. Probably  a  good  rest  is  all 
she  needs." 

And  then  came  the  big  idea ! 

It  was  mother  who  ought  to  go  to 
the  Lesters' ! 

But  oh,  dear,  it  was  going  to  be 
such  fun  with  Maude  and  Lila  and 
Bob  and  the  others,  boating,  swim- 
ming, parties,  picnics,  tennis, — no  end 
of  gcod  times! 

But  mother! — Dad  could  get  away 
for  his  two  weeks  in  September,  but 
mother  would  be  at  home  all  sum- 
mer, cooking  and  working  hard  while 
Betty  just  played.     It  wasn't  fair! 

Oh,  it  was  hard  to  give  up  the  fun ! 
It's  all  right  to  talk  big  about  self- 
denial  and  sacrifice  and  helping  oth- 
ers, as  she  had  done  at  Young  Peo- 
ple's Society  a  few  weeks  ago,  but 
when  it  came  right  down  to — to — 
brass  tacks — it  wasn't  so  easy! 

But  mother! 

Betty  drew  a  long  breath  and 
caught  hold  of  Ralph's  arm,  jerking 
him  to  a  standstill. 

"Ralph!" 

"What's  the  matter?  What's  the 
big  idea?" 

"That's  it,"  said  Betty,  laughing 
and  winking  back  a  bit  of  moisture 
that  seemed  determined  to  come  in- 
to her  eyes. 

"What?" 

"Ralph!  Don't  you  tell  a  single 
soul  that  I  was  planning  to  go  away! 
Promise !     Listen ! " 

''Listen' — I'm  nothin'  else  but!" 

"I'm  not  going!" 

"Not  going?  Why  you  were  crazy 
about  it  a  minute  ago!" 

"Listen,    Ralph.      Dad    and    mother 


and  the  Lesters  are  old  friends.  Moth- 
er was  Mrs.  Lester's  bridesmaid,  and 
she's  asked  mother  up  there  time 
and  time  again,  but  mother  wouldn't 
leave  dad  and  he  couldn't  get  away. 
Now!"  She  paused,  breathless,  then 
hurried  on.  "This  is  the  big  idea. 
She  is  to  go  instead  of  me,  and  not 
take  even  Peg." 

"And  you  stay  at  home  to  take 
care  of  the  infant  and  your  father? 
My,   Betty,   you're   a   peach!" 

"I'm  not.  I'm  just  coming  to  my 
senses.  Why  last  summer  I  was  the 
laziest  thing  ever.  Of  course,  I 
helped  some,  but  mother  did  most  of 
the  work.  Well,  I'll  work  this  year! 
But  will  you  play  tennis  with  me 
sometimes,  if   I   can  get   away?" 

"Will  I?     I'll  say  I  will!" 

The  next  morning  Betty  was  wash- 
ing dishes  while  her  mother  was 
cookvng,  and  both  were  busy  talking 
of  clothes. 

"I've  been  trying  to  think,  Betty, 
what  our  combined  wardrobes  will 
furnish.  I  have  the  figured  silk,  and 
you  may  take  my  silk  underwear 
that  Aunt  Marian  gave  me  for  my 
birthday.  And  you  may  take  the 
'grandmother  shawl,'  the  siik  one. 
It's  just  what  they  are  wearing,  only 
I  do  believe  mine  has  handsomer 
fringe.  Then  there's  my  white  silk 
two-piece.  I'll  be  wearing  cotton 
things,  mostly,  it's  so  hot,  and  I  can 
get  along." 

Betty,  turning  to  put  away  the 
dishpan,  was  watching  her  mother, 
and  her  lips  trembled  in  a  rather 
quivery    smile. 

"Look  here,  Mother,  couldn't  you 
give  me  the  clothes  off  your  back? 
You  could  drape  sheets  around  you 
and  'get  along'  somehow!"  She  cross- 
ed the  kitchen  and  gave  her  mother 
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a  squeeze.  "I'll  let  you  know  later 
how  much  of  your  finery  is  going  to 
the  Lester  place!''  Then,  turning  to 
Peggy  Lou,  who  sat  rocking  her  doll 
to  sleep,  she  added,  "Come  along, 
Mother  Bunch,  let's  go  make  the 
beds!" 

Upstairs,  Betty  drew  the  child  in- 
to her  own  room  and  softly  closed 
the  door. 

"Peggy  Lou,  can  you  keep  a  se- 
cret?" she  whispered,  mysteriously. 

Peggy  Lou's  big  blue  eyes  were 
bigger  and  bluer  than  ever  as  she 
emphatically  nodded   her   curly  head. 

"All  right,  Fuzzy  Wuzz.  Listen! — 
mother's  tired  out!  Let's  make,  her 
go  away  for  two  whole  months  to 
rest,  and  you  and  I  will  stay  at  home 
and  take  care  of  daddy!" 

Peggy  Lou's  saucer  eyes  were  fill- 
ed with  consternation. 

"Without  mother?"  she  asked  un- 
believingly. 

"Um-hm." 

Peggy  Lou  drew  a  long  breath  as 
she  tried  to  grasp  this  devastating 
idea.     Then, 

"Who'd   cook?"  she  asked. 

"I  would,  and  you  could  help  set 
the  table." 

"An'  shell  peas!  I  can,  Betty! — 
But  who'd  put  me  to  bed,  an'  wash 
dishes  an'  mend  daddy's  socks,  an' — 
an'  sweep  an'  wash  an'  iron  my 
dresses — an'  everything?" 

"I  guess  I  can,  if  I  try,"  said  Bet- 
ty, bravely.  "I'm  stronger  than 
mother,  and  she's  been  doing  it.  I 
can't  do  it  as  well,  but  maybe  if  it  is 
too  awful,  we  can  get  Mammy  Jinny 
for  an  extra  day  once  in  a  while,  to 
help  out.  Come  on.  Let's  make  the 
beds  and  then  I'm  going  down  town 
to  see  father.  Mother  think?  I'm  go- 
ing to  buy  things  for  myself." 


An  hour  later  Betty  broached  her 
plan  to  her  father. 

A  look  of  dismay  came  over  his 
face,  then  he  looked  very  serious. 

"I'm  afraid  we've  beer,  terribly 
selfish,  Betty,  not  to  notice  that  moth- 
er was  tired  out." 

"She  always  tries  to  hide  it  from 
us,  Dad.  I  didn't  realize  until  Ralph 
spoke  of  it,  last  night,  and  today 
I've  noticed  a  dozen  little  signs,  just 
because   I've  been  watching." 

"She's  had  headaches  a  lot,  lately." 

There  was  a  pause,  then  Betty 
spoke. 

"It'll  be  hard  on  you,  Dad,  but  I'll 
honestly  try  awful  hard." 

"I'm  not  thinking  of  myself, 
daughter.  We'll  get  along  fine,  and 
we'll  buy  more  canned  food  and 
bakery  stuff  if  we  need  to.  It  won't 
laste  like  mother's  cooking,  but  it 
won't  hurt  us.  How  about  clothes; 
won't  she  need  a  lot  at  Lester's?  I 
can  spare—let's  see,  how  much  ought 
she  to  hir-e,   Betty?" 

"Listen,  Dad,  mother  is  offering  me 
everything  she  owis,  because  ^o're 
practically  the  viroe  size,  o.dy  I'm 
taller,  so  we  can  always  wear  each 
other's  clothes.  Now  I  can  lend  her 
some  of  mine.  Mother's  young 
enough  for  any  of  'em  and  the  mon- 
ey I  was  going  to  spend  for  new 
things  for  me,  will  buy  hers.  I've 
enough,  Honestly,  Dad.  I  saved  it  ff  r 
this  summer,  and  I'd  rather  mother 
would  use  h  !" 

"Betty,  honey,  I'm  proud  of  you!" 
Dad's  voice  was  a  bit  shaky.  He 
cleared  his  throat  and  blew  his  nose. 
"I'm  a  bit  hard  up  this  m  jnth,  in- 
surance and  other  things,  but  next 
month  I  can  pay  yo  uback.  I  hoped 
to  send  mother  and  babe  awa/  for  a 
little  change,   later,  but — " 
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"Please,  Dad,  I  don't  want  you  to 
pay  me  back.  You  don't  know  how 
glad  I  am  that  I  can  do  it.  You  and 
mother  have  been  giving  me  my  good 
times  for  years,  and  it's  only  fair 
for  me  to  help  now  that  I'm  earning." 

Then  there  was  mother  to  per- 
suade.    That  was  hardest  of  all. 

"Why,  my  dear,  you  couldn't  do 
it.  You  don't  know  what  it  would 
mean.  You  couldn't  be  away  for  a 
single  day,  three  meals  a  day,  every 
day  for  two  months,  and  the  iron- 
ing! And  I  have  Peggy  Lou's  things 
to  make,  this  summer,  and  there's 
the  cleaning, — and  fruit  to  put  up, 
and  .  .  ." 

But  Betty,  although  realizing  more 
and  more  the  magnitude  of  the  task 
she  had  set  for  herself,  was  not  to 
be  discouraged. 

"Now,  Mother,  you  just  see  here. 
You're  going!  Dad  and  Peggy  Lou 
and  I  have  settled  that,  and  we're 
three  to  one,  so  that's  that!  1  guess 
it  won't  hurt  me  to  do  for  two  months 
what  you've  been  doing  for  twenty 
years !  I've  figured  it  all  out  as  well 
as  I  can  without  the  actual  experi- 
ence. I've  enough  to  pay  Man.  my 
Jinny  to  come  once  in  two  weeks  to 
give  the  house  a  good  clean irg,  and 
in  between  times  it  can  just  get  along 
with  what  I  can  do.  Jinny'll  have 
time  to  do  all  the  hardest  ironing  if 
I  help  hang  out  and  sprinkle,  and  I 
can  iron  all  she  leaves.  As  for  cook- 
ing, we  won't  starve  to  death.  I 
know  enough  about  food  values  to 
see  that  we  get  enough  calories  and 
the  right  combinations.  If  I  get  in- 
to a  mess,  I  know  several  people 
who'll  help  pull  me  out, — but  I  won't! 
As  for  the  fruit,  we'll  buy  canned 
next  winter.  'Tisn't  like  when  you 
were  first  married,  Mother;  you  know 


we  can  buy  awfully  good  canned 
things  nowadays,  and  as  for  Peggy 
Lou's  school  dresss,  if  I  can  make 
my  own,  I  just  guess  I  can  manage 
hers.  I'll  have  Miss  Worly  come  foi 
a  day  to  plan  and  cut  out,  and  then 
I  can  finish  them,  and  I'll  help  you 
with  the  nicer  ones  when  you  come 
home!" 

And  so  it  was  finally  settled. 

It  wasn't  easy  for  Betty.  There 
was  the  day  when  ''the  crowd"  went 
up  to  the  falls  for  luncheon  under 
the  pines,  a  hike,  supper  in  a  moun- 
tain cabin  and  the  moonlight  drive 
home.  Betty  couldn't  go,  there  was 
no  one  else  to  care  for  Peggy  Lou 
or   to  get  the  meals. 

There  was  the  tennis  tournament 
in  which  Betty  had  expected  to  shine. 
She  was  too  busy  to  enter.  Still,  as 
she  philosophically  thought,  "If  I  had 
gone  to  Maude's,  I  wouldn't  have 
been  in  the  tournament,  anyway!" 
There  was  the  day  when  the  wash- 
ing machine  wouldn't  work,  and  af- 
ter the  loss  of  much  time,  Betty 
discovered  that  it  hadn't  been  oiled 
since  mother  went  away! 

Peggy  Lou's  birthday  picnic,  in- 
stead of  being  the  well-ordered  af- 
fair that  mother  always  managed, 
was  to  Betty  just  one  small  disas- 
ter after  another,  although  Peggy 
Lou  and  her  small  guests  had  a  won- 
derful time,  and  were  loud  in  theii 
praises. 

There  were  many  trials  in  the 
kitchen. 

Once  she  forgot  an  apple  pie  until 
it  was  burned  black  and  the  house 
filled  with  smoke  from  the  burning 
juice.  She  learned  how  long  it  took 
to  prepare  the  fresh  vegetables  that 
were  an  essential  part  of  their  meals. 
She   was    slower   than   mother    about 
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nearly  everything  in  the  unaccustom- 
ed work,  and  she  felt  terribly  dis- 
couraged sometimes. 

One  Saturday  everything  seemed  to 
go  wrong.  Peggy  Lou,  usually  so 
even-tempered,  was  lonely  for  her 
mother,  and  hard  to  manage.  Betty 
had  cut  her  finger  badly,  and  it  made 
her  awkward,  so  that  she  burned  her 
arm.  That  afternoon,  Ralph,  comint, 
to  ask  her  if  she  could  play  tennis, 
found  her  crying  over  a  sponge  cake 
that  had  fallen.  The  kitchen  was  in 
the  wildest  disorder,  dishes  unwash- 
ed  and   floor   unswept. 

She  tried  to  laugh  but  was  not 
very  successful. 

Ralph  took  her  by  the  shoulders 
and  "plumped"  her  into  achair,  wip- 
ed her  eyes  with  a  corner  of  her 
apron,  and  then  kissed  them,  auda- 
ciously. 

Betty  started,  drew  back  with  a 
"Why,  Ralph,  you — you — "  and  at- 
tempted  to   rise,   but   Ralph   laughed. 

"Sit  down!"  he  said,  "or  I'll  do  it 
again!" 

Then  he  tied  an  apron  about  his 
waist,  and  proceeded  to  scrape  and 
rinse  the  dishes! 

Betty  watched  him  for  a  few  min- 
utes, then  said  meekly,  "Please,  sir, 
may  I  help?     I'll  be  good." 

Then  together  they  washed  the 
dishes  and  tidied  the  kitchen.  After 
that  they  considered  the  cake. 

"It's  only  heavy  in  the  middle,  the 
edges  are  all  right,"  said  Ralph, 


"Oh,  I  know,  I'll  dig  out  the  spoil- 
ed part  and  fill  the  shell  with  a  char- 
lotte russe  filling.  Want  to  come  to 
dinner  tomorrow  and  help  eat  it?" 

So  there  were  good  times  and  fun 
mixed  in  with  the  prosaic  tasks. 
There  were  tennis  games.  There 
were  rides  in  the  cool  summer  even- 
ings in  Ralph's  new  little  car,  and 
usually  they  took  Peggy  Lou  and 
her  doll  with  them. 

"Quite  like  a  family  party,  eh, 
Betty?"  said  Ralph,  teasingly,  on  one 
of  these  occasions. 

Then  when  mother  came  home, 
rested  and  well,  plumper  by  several 
pounds,  and  oh,  so  very  happy  to  be 
at  home  again,  she  said, 

"Now,  Betty  dear,  you  shall  have 
what  is  left  of  the  vacation,  and  next 
summer  Maude  wants  you  to — no,  I'll 
let  her  write  and  tell  you  herself, 
but  you  are  to  have  a  wonderful 
time!" 

Betty's  cheeks  were  warm  as  she 
answered, 

"No,  we're  going  to  make  Peggy 
seme  nicer  dresses,  you  know,  and  I 
want  to  make  over  some  of  mine  be- 
fore I  start  teaching.  I  don't  want 
to  buy  much  before  spring.  I  want 
to  save  most  of  what  I  earn,  for — 
for — Ralph's  already  getting  some 
practice,  and  he  says  that  I'm  such 
a  good  housekeeper  that — that.  .  ." 

"Betty,  dearest!" 

"Yes,  I   said   I  would,  next  June!'' 
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FINDING  GOD  IN  GREAT 
PERSONALITIES 

By  Mrs.  D.  M.  Cave 


As  we  study  our  history  we  find 
many  great  characters  such  as  Thom- 
as Jefferson,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
George  Washington,  and  Robert  E. 
Lee,  who  brought  peace  and  freedom 
and  civilization  to  America.  These 
men  laid  the  foundation  of  the  privi- 
leges and  advantages  that  we  are  en- 
joying today  They  had  within  them 
great  qualities  of  character  that 
made  them  willing  to  sacrifice  and 
endure  hardship  for  the  sake  of  oth- 
ers. 

As  we  study  our  Bible  we  find  in 
the  beginning  of  time  Gcd  used  Ab- 
raham as  a  pioneer  to  found  the  na- 
tion through  which  he  could  begin  to 
reveal  himself  to  man.  Following 
Abraham  through  the  ages  he  con- 
tinued to  use  men  such  as  Jacob, 
Joseph,  Moses,  David,  and  the  proph- 
ets to  reveal  himself  and  pcint  to  the 
Redeemer  who  was  to  come.  When 
Jesus  came  he  was  the  first  to  reveal 
God  to  man  perfectly.  His  person- 
ality was  the  greatest  likeness  of  God 
this  world  has  ever  seen.  In  the 
personality  of  Paul  we  find  the  most 
perfect  following  of  the  teaching  of 
Jesus.  "I  live,  yet  not  I,  but  Christ 
in  me." 

The  consuming  passion  of  Paul's 
life  was  to  glorify  Christ  in  his 
every  day  living,  in  his  worship  and 
devotion,  in  his  preaching,  in  his  ser- 
vice, and  to  bring  others  to  know  Je- 
sus as  he  did.  "Paul  was  determined 
not  to  know  anything  among  the  peo- 
ple save  Jesus  Christ  and  him  cruci- 
fied." 


Paul's  life  was  one  with  the  frag- 
rance of  Christ  at  ail  times.  Paul 
was  willing  to  suffer  and  endure  all 
kinds  of  hardships,  if  by  that  means 
he  might  win  seme  to  Christ.  His 
willingness  to  suffer,  not  only  for 
Jesus  in  that  day,  but  is  still  winning 
people  to  Christ  today.  In  studying 
the  life  of  Paul  it  was  this  willing- 
ness yi  his  to  suffer  that  won  me  to 
a  more  complete  determination  to 
serve  Christ  regardless  of  the  price. 
I  had  a  deeper  vision  of  what  he  had 
done  for  me,  and  what  I  owed  to  him 
in  studying  the  life  of  Paul  than  I 
had  ever  had  before.  He  considered 
his  afflictions  light,  and  knew  that 
they  were  working  for  him  an  ex- 
ceeding1 and  eternal  weight  of  glory. 

As  we  study  these  great  characters 
in  history  and  the  Bible  we  find  they 
are  not  dead,  but  are  living  in  your 
life  and  mine,  if  we  are  alerc  to 
what  they  did. 

As  we  see  God  demonstrated  in  the 
life  of  Christ  so  perfectly,  and  in 
the  life  of  Paul,  what  is  our  deter- 
mination about  it?  Do  we  not  each 
one  i-'e'v:  cli-3l  we  want  to  ni&k.'  our 
lives  ■-'•  mit  more  for  Jesus  than  ever 
before  ? 

Jesus  is  expecting  glory  in  our 
lives  and  is  being  disappointed.  We 
can  net  iive  partly  in  the  f.esh,  and 
j  aitiy  in  the  spirit,  partly  unto  our- 
selves and  partly  unto  him.  Labor 
must  be  the  expression  of  life,  if  it 
is  to  be  turly  effective,  and  all  true 
and  abiding  influence  is  but  the  affl- 
uence of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  dwells 
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within  to  sanctify  and  control.  On- 
ly his  outflowing  as  a  river  of  living 
water  can  help,  and  heal,  and  bless 
souls,  and  for  this  he  must  have  a 
clear  channel. 

"An   old  man,  going  on  a  lonely 

highway, 
Came  at  evening,  cold  and  gray. 
To   a   chasm,  vast  and   deep   and 

wide. 
The  old  man  crossed  in  the  twi- 
light dim — 
The    sullen    stream    had    no    fear 

for  him; 
But  he  turned  when  safe  on  the 

other  side 
And   built   a   bridge   to   span  the 

tide 
'Old  man,'  said  a  fellow  pilgrim 

near, 
'Ycu    are   wasting   your   strength 
with  building  here; 


Your  journey  will  end  with  the 

ending  day; 
You   never   again   will   pass   this 

way: 
You've   crossed    the    chasm   deep 

and  wide; 
Why   build    you    this    bridge    at 

eventide?" 
'Good  friend,  in  the  path  I  have 

come,'  he  said, 
'There  followeth   after   me  today 
A   youth    whose    feet   must   pass 

this  way: 
This    chasm    that    has    been    as 

naught  to  me; 
To   that   fair   haired   youth   may 

a  pitfall  be: 
He,   too,  must  cross   in   the  twi- 
light dim — 
Good    friend,    I'm    building    the 

bridge  for  him.'  " 


UNCLE  TOM'S  CABIN  GOES  ANTI-CAPITALISTIC 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  as  played  in  a  Moscow  theatre,  is  twist- 
ed into  a  new  type  of  propaganda  to  show  how  capitalist  na- 
tions treat  their  lower  classes.  From  published  accounts  of 
that  change  it  would  seem  the  play  might  resemble  Shake- 
spearean tragedies  "jazzed  up"  to  modern  technique  in  the 
histrionic. 

The  Boston  News  Bureau,  finding  the  play  hardly  recog- 
nizible  in  its  new  form,  described  it  thusly : 

"For  some  reason,  Little  Eva's  name  is  changed  to  Dora, 
who,  instead  of  being  a  delicate  child,  is  of  the  tomboy  type. 
There  is  no  scene  showing  her  going  to  heaven.  In  fact,  she 
doesn't  die  at  all  in  this  Russian  version,  but  is  present  at 
Uncle  Tom's  death.  Of  course,  all  her  conversation  with  her 
father  and  Uncle  Tom  about  God  and  religion  are  eliminated 
to  conform  with  the  government's  anti-religious  drive.  In- 
stead of  having  'just  growed,'  Topsy  is  Eliza's  daughter  and 
escaped  with  her  across  the  ice  from  the  slave  holders." 

— Selected. 
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ROOTED  IN  GRANITE 

(Selected) 


We  have  just  been  reading  the 
Mars  Hill  College  Quarterly  for  Au- 
gust, not  because  some  one  asked  us 
to  read  it,  for  no  one  did  this,  but  be- 
cause Mars  Hill  College  is  a  place 
which  interests  any  one  who  has  been 
there,  and  because  a  quick  glance  at 
this  publication — and  a  quick  glance 
was  all  that  we  intended  giving  it — 
showed  that  here  was  something  out 
of  the  ordinary.  The  fact  is  that  it 
is  the  most  revealing  picture  we  have 
yet  seen  of  the  struggles,  but  more 
notably  still  of  the  spirit,  of  a  small 
college  in  times  like  the  present- 
There  is  not  a  whine  in  its  sixteen 
pages  of  news  and  gossip  about  the 
college.  There  are  only  two  purely 
incidental  suggestions  that  outside 
help  would  not  be  amiss.  The  first 
of  these  gives  the  key  to  the  way 
things  are  being  done  at  Mars  Hill, 
and  for  that  reason  we  republish  it, 
as  follows: 

"A  number  of  gifts  through  the 
year  have  helped  the  college  over  a 
very  trying  period.  Several  of  the 
former  students  and  all  the  teachers 
have  contributed  to  a  maintenance 
fund  which  has  saved  the  day.  The 
Barkersville  people,  led  by  Pastor 
Hunt,  set  a  fine  example  in  bringing 
a  load  of  supplies  for  the  pantry  and 
dining  room.  If  a  hundred  churches 
would  do  as  the  Barkersville  church 
has  done  we  could  help  many  a 
worthy  boy  or  girl  to  stay  in  school. 
Food  supplies  when  needed  save  an 
outlay  of  cash  and  to  the  college 
mean  the  same  thing  as  the  equiva- 
lent in  money.  To  all  of  our  helpers 
we  would  say  this  word   of  grateful 


appreciation." 

Here  is  another  paragraph  which 
tells  a  story. 

"More  of  our  students  than  ever 
before  plan  to  do  their  own  house- 
keeping. Some  can  bring  provisions 
from  home  and  reduce  living  expen- 
ses to  little  more  than  house  rent, 
which  is  small,  water  tax,  and  elec- 
tric lights.  As  far  as  possible  the 
college  will  purchase  supplies  for 
the  dining  room  from  our  patrons, 
thus  enabling  them  to  pay  tuition 
and  board  without  money.  Of  course, 
provisions  must  be  bought  when 
needed,  and  patrons  should  make 
definite  arrangements  before  bringing 
any  perishable  produce.  In  fact,  loss 
and  confusion  will  resultl  unless  the 
producer  and  purchasing  agent  agree 
opon  the  delivery.  Dthers  v-ill  come 
from  home  in  cars.  Parties  are  being 
arranged  to  come  from  Marshall,  Ivy, 
Middle  Fork,  Bald  Creek  and  per- 
haps from  ether  points.  Dr  Sams 
is  helping  to  arrange  groups  and 
means  of  getting  to  Mars  Hill.  All 
these  methods  deserve  to  be  used 
more  universally,  but  there  are  two 
cautions  that  should  be  made.  There 
is  danger  that  those  who  "bach"  will 
not  have  sufficient  variety  and  bal- 
ance in  the  diet  they  prepare  in  the 
rush  of  the  day's  work.  And  too 
mans7  of  those  who  come  in  by  cars 
each  day  are  prone  to  lose  some  of 
the  finest  contacts  and  the  training 
to  be  gained  through  literary  socie- 
ties and  other  activities  of  the  col- 
lege outside  classroom  and  labratory. 
These  are  by  no  means  necessary 
evils  or  objections,  and  can  easily  be 
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avoided." 

What  the  college  is  doig  to  make 
it  possible  for  students  to  pay  their 
way  in  part  as  they  go  along  along 
is  indicated  as  follows: 

"More  than  a  hundred  students 
have  been  assigned  to  work  places  in 
connection  with  the  college,  seme 
working  an  hour  or  less.  Others 
three  or  four  hours  according  to 
need.  Those  who  use  tobacco  or 
waste  money  in  cafes  and  stores  are 
net  given  work,  nor  are  these  whose 
people  maintain  costly  cars  and  live 
about  a  simple  life,  not  if  we  know 
it,  and  we  are  making  an  earnest  ef- 
fort to  find  out.  It  is  not  fair  to  give 
work  to  students  who  merely  desire 
extra  spending  money  when  there  are 
so  many  who  cannot  be  in  school 
without  such  help.  And  no  one  has 
a  lease  on  any  job;  he  will  hold  it 
only  as  long  as  he  gives  good,  prompt 
and  efficient  service.  Workers  should 
understand  that  they  cannot  be 
away  often;  they  must  be  willing  to 
forego  many  week-end  trips  and 
amusements  that  conflict  with  duties 
assigned.  A  considerable  number  are 
on  a  waiting  list.  The  fellow  who 
waits  to  be  hunted  up  when  there  is 
extra  work  to  be  done  will  find  him- 
self left  behind  by  the  alert,  willing, 
persistent  person  who  is  on  hand 
when  needed.  He  anticipates  need 
and  is  ready.  He  is  willing  to  do 
odd  jobs  without  pay  to  prcve  his 
worth.  He  finds  out  about  probable 
vacancies  and  does  not  have  to  be 
hunted  up.  Such  a  person  will  out- 
strip a  hundred  miles  in  the  race  of 
l?'fe  the  one  who  dawdles  or  waits 
for  somebody  to  set  him  to  a  task. 
There  may  be  a  sense  in  which  this 
statement  is  true.  'All  things  come 
to  him  who  waits,'  but  the  fellow  who 


makes  this  his  philosophy  of  life  is 
on  the  sure  road  to  failure." 

Whatever  else  Mars  Hill  College  is 
teaching  its  students  it  is  teaching 
them,  by  precept,  example  and  prac- 
tice the  two  most  important  lessons 
which  any  one,  young  or  old,  can 
learn:  initiative  and  self-reliance. 
The  college  itself  is  not  waiting  be- 
cause times  are  hard  and  its  always 
slender  resources  further  curtailed. 
It  is  doing  its  job  with  the  resources 
it  has  and  it  is  breathing  the  will  to 
do  likewise  into  all  those  who  come 
under  its  influence,  promising'  them 
nothing  except  the  chance  to  get  an 
education  if  they  want  it  sufficiently 
to  give  up  things  which  it  has  not 
to  give  up  things  which  it  has  not 
the  ability  to  provide.  The  whole 
thought  of  the  college  is  on  how  it 
can  make  what  it  has  go  the  furthest 
and  do  the  most.  They  do  not  seem 
at  Mars  Hill  ever  to  have  heard  of 
the  word  "If."  No  one  out  there 
seems  to  have  wasted  a  moment 
thinking  or  talking;  about  what  nr'ght 
be  done  were  times  better  and  the 
revenues   of   the   college   larger. 

Long  as  this  article  is  already  we 
are  going  to  quote  one  more  para- 
graph from  the  Quarterly,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"From  Registrar  Huff's  report  to 
the  trustees,  the  following  facts  are 
gathered.  The  first  is  as  to  enroll- 
ment, which  seems  to  be  more  or  less 
constant  and  must  remain  so  till 
more  room  is  provided  and  more  op- 
portunities provided  for  self-help. 
For  the  past  four  years  the  enroll- 
ment has  been  487,  471,  490,  and  485, 
respectively.  "The  session  just  com- 
ing to  a  close  shows  the  high  school 
enrollment  to  be  38  and  the  junior 
college  enrollment  420.     These  figures 
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exclude  irregular  and  special  stu- 
dents (27).  The  growth  in  the  num- 
ber of  graduates  in  the  junior  col- 
lege for  the  past  ten  years  is  shown 
thus:   1,  3,  19,  35,  64^75,  69,  99,  109/ 

five  students  withdrew  during  the 
year,  43  boys  and  12  girls.  Accord- 
ing to   class     distribution     the     with- 

b;  C-l,  oo;  C-2,  12.  Twenty-five 
withdrew  for  financial  reasons,  ten 
because  of  illness,  two  entered  ether 
institutions  nearer  home,  eight  left 
because  of  poor  scholarship.  During 
the  session  1923-29  seventy-five  with- 
drew. Thus  it  is  seen  that  during 
the  last  four  years  withdrawals  have 
been  reduced  from  75  to  55,  and  this 
in  the  face  of  financial  uncertain- 
ties.' By  exercising  greater  care  in 
the  selection  of  students  and  by  giv- 
ing more  personal  attention  to  the 
needs  of  the  individual  student  it  is 
hoped  to  reduce  greatly  the  number 
of    withdrawals    during    the    coming 

season.     Frankly,  the  college  does  not 

Avant  to  enroll  those  who  do  not  ex- 
pect   to    remain    through    the     school 

year  if  that  is  possible." 

Howard  Bement  is  fond  of  quoting 

a  poem   of  Jean   Starr  Untermeyer's 

which    g'oes    like   this: 


It    is   easy   to   mold   the   yielding 
clay, 

And     many     shapes     grew     into 
beauty 

Under  the  facile  hand. 

But   forms    of    clay    are    lightly 
broken; 

They  will  lie  shattered  and  for- 
gotten 

In  a  dingy  corner. 

But  underneath  the  slipping  clay 

Is  rock — 

I  would  rather  work  in  stubborn 
rock 

All  the  years  of  my  life, 

And  make  one  strong  thing: 

And  set  it  in  a  high,  clean,  place 

To  recall  the  granite  strength  of 
my  desire. 

Mars  Hill  Colilege  is  like  that.  Set 
high  on  granite  mountains,  and  look- 
ing out  on  the  loftiest  peaks  east  of 
the  Rockies,  for  seventy-five  years  it, 
has  done  its  work  in  stubborn  rock. 
Its  own  steadfastness  of  character 
is  the  result.  It  has  what  the  world 
needs  today  more  than  anything  else 
— stamina,  moral  fibre,  the  courage 
and  the  resourcefulness  which  are 
the  product  of  those  qualities.  Where 
in  brick  and  mortar,  however  proud- 
ly shaped,  is  so  much  of  genuine  in- 
spiration to  be  found? 


THE  THREE  THINGS  THAT  GIVE  SUCCESS 

The  first  thing  that  you  need  to  do  is  to  work  hard.  The 
second  thing  is  to  work  harder.  The  third  thing  is  nearly  the 
same  but  more  so — work  hardest.  It  is  the  one  who  works 
the  hardest  who  wins,  though  hardest  may  mean  the  best 
planning,  or  studying,  or  thinking,  or  working,  or  running 
fastest,  or  working  most  speedily.  If  you  work  to  the  great- 
est degree  you  cannot  miss  success. — Selected. 
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HONOR  ROLL  ROR  AUGUST 


Room  No.  1 
— A— 
Ray  Bulla,  Wm.  Barkley,  Thomas 
Brown,  Dermont  Burkhead,  Wayne 
Coble,  Joe  Hendrix,  Thomas  Hayden, 
Earl  Irby,  Sid  Logan,  Jas.  Medlin, 
Clarence  Nelson,  Larry  Nelson,  Earl 
Neal,  Jas.  Talbert,  John  Williamson, 
Sam  Little,  Ed.  Burleson,  Tom  Blan- 
chard,  Jas.  Chapman,  Robt.  Hill,  and 
Horner    Smith. 

— B— 
Jcei   Barkley,  Jas.   Battle,   Belmont 
Flynn,      Sam      Gatewood,      Clarence 
Helms,  Fulton  Hare,  Geo.  House,  Jim 
Kellam,  Hurley   Miller,  Blake  Owens, 
Archie    Scott,    Dick    Whitener,    John 
Baxter,    Lester    Caudle,    Fred    Cagle, 
Marshal      Hollifield,      Fred      Joseph, 
Adrian      Journigan,      Clyde      Rhodes, 
Willie   Vogler  and  Lester  Wall. 
— o — 
Room   No.   2 
— A— 
Sam   Wilson,    John   Autry,    R.    B. 
McDonald,     Herman      Nunnery     and 
Jesse    Whitman. 

— B— 
Buford    Shipman,     Horace     Brown, 
Thomas    Osteen,    Leroy    Shields,    and 
David  White. 

— o — 

Room    No.    3 

— A— 

Gordon     Parker,     Fred     McCurry, 

Eugene    Hogan,   Linwcod   Butler,  Joe 

Boone,     John     Fesperman,    Thurman 

Lockamy,   John    Merritt,   Leo   Nodine, 

Frank   Sims,    Goley    Kimery,    Ernest 

Murger,   and   Robert  Journigan. 

Room    No.   4 

— A— 

Eddie    Lockamy    and    Wiliam    Mills. 


— B— 
Rick  Dalton,  Sam  Mangum,  Wilber 
O'Quinn,  Lloyd  Pleasant,  Richard 
Burleson,  Roy  Gregory,  Hubert  Gray, 
John  Moore,  John  Philips,  Walter  Pit- 
man, William  Roberts,  Kenneth 
Shoemaker   and   Lloyd  Wrenn. 

Room  No.   5 
— A— 
Conrad  Burgess,    James    Fox,  An- 
cil  Jones  and  Willis  Mize. 
— B— 
Clifford     Bowers,     Walter     Beaver, 
Lewis    Hanna,    Harding    Klutz,   Allen 
Robbins,   and   Johnnie   Wilson. 

— o — 
Room    No.    6 

— A— 
Allen  Barrett,  Fleming  Collins, 
Carl  Evertt,  Warren  Holleman, 
Lathan  Miller,  Lee  Pearce,  Esmond 
Reames,  Tom  Revis,  Bynum  Royal, 
Dexter  Shoemaker,  Bill  Barrett,  Wil- 
liam Barber,  Warren  Meddlin,  and 
Vergil    Sheaff. 

— B— 
Jerry  Blackwood,  Else  Carpenter, 
Shuford  Cagle,  Sidney  Hall,  Charlie 
Smith,  Everett  Williams,  Charlie 
Campbell,  Perry  Futrell,  Claude 
Hicks,  Raymond  Irvin,  Charlie 
Mounce,  Frank  Stanley,  and  Jessie 
Tyndall. 

Room   No.    7 
— A— 
Robert   Rhodes. 

— B— 
Ralph    Bradley,     Junior     Edwards, 
James   Kelly  and   Paul   Shipes. 
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Judge  William  M.  York  and  law 
partner,  of  Greensboro,  visited  the 
Training  School  last  Monday  eve- 
ning. 

u 

For  the  past  week  the  boys  on  the 
farm  force  have  been  cutting  alfalfa 
and  pea  vine  hay.  While  the  dry 
weather  has  played  havoc  with  the 
yield  per  acre,  we  notice  load  after 
load  going  to  the  barn. 
— o — 
Our  cannery  is  still  running  at  top 
speed,  caring  for  the  Fall  bean  crop, 
bince  our  report  of  last  week,  280 
gallons  of  string  beans  have  been 
canned,  bringing  our  season's  total 
up  to  more  than  1,503  gallons. 
— o — 
The  constant  hum  of  machinery 
down  near  the  barn  for  the  past  few 
days,  caused  an  investigation,  and  we 
found  that  the  boys  on  the  barn  force 
were  shredding  green  corn  to  fill  one 
of  the  large  silos.  The  work  is  pro- 
gressing very  nicely  and  we  learned 
the  other  silo  will  be  hilled  with  a 
later  crop. 

— o — 
Everyone   knows   that  watermelons 
are  enjoyed  more  in  hot  weather  than 
at   any  other  time.     During  the   ex- 
cessive   heat    of    last   week    our    boys 
certainly  missed  the  usual  watermel- 
on feast.  On  every  side  we  could  hear 
expressions  of  regret  that  the  water- 
melon   season   for    1932   was    a   thing 
of  the  past. 

— o — 
Some  time  ago  we  carried  in  this 
column  an  item  telling  of  a  visit  to 
the  Training  School  by  Judge  Hyatt 
and  Miss  Nutt,  of  the  Child  Bureau, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  We  received  this  week 
a    complete    15-page    report    covering 


their  observations  while  here.  It  is 
a  very  interesting  report,  its  accura- 
cy showing  that  they  were  keen  ob- 
servers. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  met  at  the  school 
last  Tuesday,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
specting the  new  Trades  Building 
preparatory  to  making  final  settle- 
ment with  the  several  contractors. 
They  were  well  pleased  with  the 
building  and  ordered  the  arrange- 
ments for  settlement  to  proceed. 
This  building  will  be  properly  dedi- 
cated at  a  date  to  be  announced  later. 
— END — 

The  platform  scales  at  the  barn 
which  have  been  out  of  commission 
for  some  time,  are  being  repaired 
by  Mr.  Carriker  and  his  carpenter 
shop  boys.  One  never  realizes  how 
serviceable  these  scales  are  in  weigh- 
ing, hay,  grain,  live  stock,  etc.,  until 
deprived  of  the  use  of  them.  This 
same  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from 
many  other  blessings  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  enjoy — as  has  often  been 
said  before,  we  never  miss  the  water 
till  the  well  runs  dry. 

The  boiler  obtained  from  the  Ap- 
palachian Training  School  at  Boone, 
has  been  installed  in  the  basement  of 
our  school  building.  The  finishing 
touches  in  the  erection  of  same  are 
being  held  up  on  account  of  missing 
parts,  but  when  these  are  supplied 
and  the  boiler  covered  with  asbestos, 
everything  will  be  in  readiness  for 
operation.  It  seems  rather  hard  to 
think  of  the  necessity  of  artificial 
heat  while  the  thermometer  stands 
around  the  hundred  mark,  but  "in 
time  of  peace  we  must  prepare  for 
war,"    and    when    cold   winter   winds 
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begin  to  blow,  we'll  probably  be  glad 
this  part  of  our  equipment  has  been 
looked   after. 

— o- — ■ 

Our  boys  joined  the  great  army  of 
sky-gazers  last  Wednesday  afternoon, 
all  eyes  eagerly  watching  the  eclipse 
of  the  sun  in  its  various  stages,  for 
nearly  two  hours.  All  the  work  lines 
went  out  as  usual  that  afternoon,  but 
in  the  pocket  of  each  boy  could  have 
been  found  a  piece  of  smoked  glass, 
a  photographic  negative,  or  some 
other  device  by  which  he  could  do 
his  part  in  watching  the  eclipse. 
Watching  the  approach  of  this  period 
of  semi-darkness  in  mid-afternoon 
was  a  novel  experience  for  these 
youngsters,  and  one  that  they  thor- 
oughly enjoyed.  Not  only  the  boys, 
however,  paused  from  their  labors  at 
this  time,  for  we  also  noticed  the  old- 
er folks  also  scanning  the  heavens, 
and  in  some  instances  trying  to  take 
pictures  of  the  eclipse.  Scientists 
tell  us  this  will  not  be  visible  in  this 
section  again  until  1963.  We  marvel 
at  the  accuracy  with  which  these 
events  can  be  foretold,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  phenomena  ran 
true  to  form  as  to  the  hour  of  its 
beginning  and  ending. 
■ — o — 

Rev.  Paul  Hardin,  Jr.  pastor  of 
Forest  Hill  M.  E.  Church,  Concord, 
conducted    the    service    in    the    audi- 


torium last  Sunday  afternoon,  mak- 
ing his  usual  interesting  talk  to  the 
boys.  Rev.  Hardin  called  special  at- 
tention to  part  of  the  Apostle  Paul's 
epistle  to  the  Philippians,  "Brethren, 
I  count  not  myself  to  have  appre- 
hended; but  this  one  thing  I  do,  for- 
getting those  things  which  are  be- 
hind, and  reaching  forth  unto  those 
things  which  are  before,  I  press  to- 
ward the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the 
high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus." 
The  speaker  stated  that  too  many  in- 
dividuals were  inclined  to  be  over- 
come by  past  mistakes  to  the  extent 
that  they  would  not  accomplish  much 
in  the  future,  while  others,  forget- 
ting the  past  and  putting  forth  every 
effort,  were  attaining  heights  they 
had  not  dreamed  of  before,  thus 
making  the  past  a  stepping-stone  to 
future  success.  An  added  feature  to 
the  afternoon's  program  was  two  vo- 
cal numbers  beautifully  rendered  by 
Mrs.  Peggy  Loeb,  a  former  Concord 
girl  now  studying  in  New  York  City. 
Mrs.  Beatrice  Fisher  Allen,  organist 
of  Forest  Hill  Church,  played  the 
piano  accompaniment.  At  the  close 
of  the  service  Mrs.  Loeb  led  the  boys 
in  singing  one  of  their  favorite 
songs,  "Golden  Bells."  Accompany- 
ing Mrs.  Loeb  on  her  visit  to  the 
school  were,  her  parents  and  two  sis- 
ters; Mrs.  Ada  Rogers  Gorman,  and 
Miss  Belle  Means,  all  of  Concord. 


"To  bring  sorrow  to  others  even  in  your  own  triumph," 
said  Hi  Ho,  the  sage  of  Chinatown,  "means  that  you  have  In- 
creased the  sadness  of  your  own  surroundings." — Washing- 
ton Star. 
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f  GRATITUDE  { 

*  ♦> 

|*  Nothing  tenders  the  heart  and  opens  the  * 

*  gushing  fountain  of  love,  more  than  the  ex-  % 

*  ercise  of  gratitude.  In  this  fast-rushing  age,  |* 
||  with  its  spirit  of  greed  and  unholy  ambitions  £ 

*  for  wealth,  social  positions  and  other  per-  ♦ 
%  plexities,  it  seems  that  in  every  walk  of  life  % 
%  people  have  apparently  forgotten  past  favors,  |* 
|  and  the   blessings   they   are   receiving,   and  * 

*  thereby  destroying  the  sweet  confidences  4 
%  once  held  by  their  friends  and  neighbors,  and  * 
%  the  slogan  seems  to  be,  "I  swim  at  the  ex-  * 

*  pense  of  pushing  another  down."    The  world  * 

*  needs  a  revival  on  gratitude. — "Old  Hurry-  $ 
$  graph."  | 
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THE  LITTLE  TOWN 

I  like  to  live  in  a  little  town, 

Where  the  trees  meet  over  the  street 
And  you  wave  your  hand  and  say 
"Hello," 

To  everyone  you  meet. 

I  like  to  stop  for  a  minute 

Outside  the  grocery  store, 
And  hear  the  kindly  gossip 

Of  the  folks  moving  in  next  door. 

For  life  is  inter-woven 

With  the  friends  you  learn  to  know, 
And  you  feel  their  joys  and  sorrows 

As  they  daily  come  and  go. 

So  I'm  glad  to  live  in  a  little  town 
And  I  care  no  more  to  roam, 

For  >  every  house  in  a  little  town 
Is  more  than  a  house — it's  home. 
— Mrs.  Watts. 


SUCCESS 

When  we  think  of  the  fine  results  realized  on  a  colony  set  aside 
by  the  Greenville,  S.  C,  Red  Cross  Chapter  for  charity  families  one 
concludes  there  is  or  never  has  been  the  least  occasion  for  the  far 
cry  of  "hard-times."  The  experiment  proved  a  succss.  The  whole 
project,  a  colony  of  ten  families  on  a  1000  acre  farm  was  made 
possible  by  a  gift  of  $5,000  from  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor.    The  rent  for  one  year   for   each   family   was  $25.    This 
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amount  was  turned  back  to  the  farm  for  improvement.  Each  fami- 
ly had  to  own  a  mule,  but  the  farm  tools  were  owned  cooperative. 
One  requirement  was  to  raise  a  sufficient  amount  of  vegetables  for 
consumption,  also  special  emphasis  was  laid  upon  enough  food 
stuff  for  stock,  besides  these  necessities  each  family  raised  chick- 
ens, pigs  and  the  dairy  cow  was  considered  a  most  essential  item. 
Enough  cotton  had  to  be  planted  to  pay  all  extras,  rent  and  other 
requirements. 

After  balancing  accounts  in  the  autumn  of  1931  it  was  found 
there  had  been  raised  3,150  bushels,  of  corn;  700  bushels  of  sweet 
potatoes ;  80  bushels  of  beans ;  50  bushels  of  fruit  had  been  dried ; 
1000  gallons  of  syrup  made;  10,000  quarts  of  fruit  canned;  400 
bushels  of  peas  also  large  quantities  of  Irish  potatoes,  wheat  and 
other  grains  raised. 

All  of  this  was  accomplished  by  10  families,  averaging  perhaps 
10  to  a  family  which  is  a  large  quota  for  the  family  of  today,  mak- 
ing about  one  hundred  people  working  on  a  1000  acre  farm.  There 
is  a  lot  of  credit  due  some  one.  The  story  of  this  venture  states 
that  there  was  food  stuff  enough  made  to  last  till  the  next  spring 
garden  season. 

This  1000  acre  farm  was  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  wom- 
an, Mrs.  B.  S.  Hill,  of  the  Greenville  Red  Cross,  who  had  formerly 
operated  a  large  plantation  with  considerable  success.  Let  the 
credit  be  to  man  or  woman  we  pronounce  the  whole  venture  a  big 
SUCCESS  if  the  press  carries  correct  figures.  The  secret  of  the 
entire  undertaking  is  there  are  few  people  who  understand  getting 
the  best  results  from  the  soil.  We  bet  one  thing,  the  colonist  were, 
during  the  season  for  farming  up  by  the  crack  of  day,  ready  to  go 
to  the  field  and  worked  till  the  sun  went  down  far  below  the  west- 
ern horizon.  What  can  be  accomplished  in  one  section  of  the  coun- 
try is  possible  for  other  parts  of  the  country.  To  do  anything 
it  takes  good  grit  and  "bull-dog-tenacity." 

RECOMMENDS  AN  INSTITUTION  FOR  DELINQUENT 

PARENTS 

"There  are  no  bad  boys,  there  are  bad  parents"  was  the  refrain 
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of  every  speech  made  prior  to  the  establishment  of  an  institution 
for  wayward  boys  in  North  Carolina.  This  statement  has  contin- 
ued to  go  the  rounds,  showing  there  are  others  who  have  observed 
that  there  are  as  many  delinquent  parents  as  there  are  delinquent 
children.  There  is  nothing  smarter  than  a  child.  Any  child  is 
quick  to  detect  a  discordant  note,  or  an  inconsistency.  Parents 
can  hardly  afford  to  have  a  standard  of  rules  for  the  child  and  not 
regard  the  same.  This  is  often  done,  but  oftener  there  is  no  re- 
striction over  the  child  at  all  unless  it  suits  the  parent's  conven- 
ience. But  to  make  a  long  story  short  this  excerpt  clipped  from 
The  King's  Mountain  Herald  shows  that  some  pastor  understands 
the  problem  of  home  life  and  unhesitatingly  recommends  an  in- 
stitution for  delinquent  parents: 

We  have  institutions  for  delinquent  children.  Why  not  have  institu- 
tions for  delinquent  parents?  As  a  pastor  and  teacher  I  have  found 
that  the  adult  problem  is  a  more  serious  problem  than  the  youth  prob- 
lem. It  is  not  the  youth  problem  which  is  the  most  serious  in  America, 
it  is  the  adult  problem,  the  neglect  of  old  standards  and  old  ideals  by 
whom  we  have  a  right  to  expect  to  be  leaders  in  domestic,  civic  and  reli- 
gious life.  The  youth  of  our  nation  are  doing  surprisingly  well  in  the 
face  of  constantly  increasing  temptations  and  the  loosening  of  restraint 
from  those  who  ought  to  be  in  authority. 

THE  WHISPERING  OF  HIS  VOICE 

The  poet's  definition  of  beauty  is  "joy  forever,"  but  Webster 
befines  beauty  "as  an  assemblage  of  properties  pleasing  to  tin 
eye,  the  ear  and  the  intellect  with  certain  compositions  of  color 
that  delight  and  please  the  beholder."  In  sum  and  substance  the 
two  definitions  are  one  and  the  same.  The  senses  greatly  aid  in  em- 
physizing  the  beauties  of  nature.  Helen  Kellar,  without  the  two 
faculties,  seeing  and  hearing,  has  proven  to  the  world  that  it  is 
possible  to  enjoy  to  the  fullest  extent  the  beauties  of  life.  She 
has  so  attuned  her  other  senses,  touch  and  the  olfactory  nerves, 
combined  with  a  well  developed  intellect,  till  it  is  possible  for  her 
to  see  and  hear  all  of  the  things  an  absolute  normal  person  ap- 
preciates. But  it  does  seem  that  she  has  a  keener  sense  of  appreci- 
ation and  understanding    than    other    people    similarly    afflicted. 
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Without  a  vision  the  majority  would  never  know  the  beauties  of 
the  landscapes  with  its  background  of  trees,  flowering  shrubs  and 
a  carpet  of  green,  all  painted  in  glowing  splendor  with  the  bril- 
liant rays  of  the  glorious  sunrise,  or  the  soft  pastel  colors  of 
peaceful  sunset.  If  possible  to  hear  as  well  as  to  see  the  pleasure 
is  two  fold.  The  beauties  of  the  landscape  are  greatly  enhanced 
because  of  hearing  the  magic  chorus  of  the  numerous  song  birds, 
knowing  no  other  shelter  than  the  graceful,  sheltering  boughs  of 
the  magnificent  groves  of  trees.  With  such  an  environment  it  is 
easy  to  discern  the  ways  of  the  feathery  army.  The  first  bird  to 
sound  the  reveille  is  the  little  "peewee,"  then  follows  chirping 
from  different  points  till  the  whole  grove  resounds  in  one  glad 
Tiallelujah  prior  to  starting  on  the  many  missions  of  the  day,  eith- 
er to  feed  their  young  or  build  a  nest  in  which  to  rear  a  family. 
Then  during  the  twilight  hour  the  chirping  of  the  crickets  is  the 
signal  for  the  droning  of  a  myraid  of  insects,  finally  uniting  in  a 
lullaby  conducive  to  sleep  after  a  long  day  of  travel.  In  this  man- 
ner one  communes  with  nature,  and  to  commune  with  nature  is  to 
know  God.  In  short  a  picture  is  a  form  of  beauty  placed  before  the 
eye  and  music  is  a  form  of  beauty  received  by  the  ear.  In  all  of 
these  things,  law  and  order,  there  is  revealed  the  whispering  of  His 
Voice.  Real  beauty  is  a  creation,  and  there  is  only  One  who  can 
create,  so  in  the  words  of  the  poet  "a  thing  of  beauty  is  joy  for- 
ever," and  the  beauties  of  nature  are  ours  without  price. 

WE  OBSERVE 

While  observing  in  a  big  department  store  of  one  of  the  most 
progressive  cities  of  our  state  it  was  easy  to  see  the  counters  and 
shelves  were  filled  with  the  newset  goods  of  all  kinds,  also  novelties 
of  every  description.  There  was  not  a  suggestion  that  the  man- 
agers were  anticipating  slow  sales.  In  fact  the  clerks  said  "things 
have  been  going  pretty  good  considering  the  'repression,'  "  to  quote 
accurately. 

It  was  gratifying  to  see  that  the  cotton  fabrics  held  a  most  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  midst  of  many  new  patterns  of  silks.    In  fact 
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the  cotton  prints  of  every  texture  and  design  had  first  place.  These 
are  signs  of  the  times,  giving  hope  that  cotton  will  finally  come  into 
its  rightful  place.  Such  facts  give  courage  to  the  farmers  through- 
out the  land,  and  most  especially  to  those  in  the  cotton  belts  where 
business  is  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  sale  of  this  staple.  In- 
terested parties  are  only  marking  time  until  cotton  again  will  be 
king.  Doubtless  "dame-fashion"  has  contributed  wonderfully  to- 
wards utilizing  cotton  fabrics  into  wearing  apparel,,  making  attrac- 
tive, cheap  and  comfortable  clothes  for  women,  men  and  children. 
All  kinds  and  conditions  of  people  are  devotees  of  style,  so  if  styles 
continue  to  demand  cotton  fabrics  the  women  will  prove  a  strong 
contributory  force  towards  a  greater  demand  for  cotton. 

Besides  these  few  facts  there  ha»  lately  been  discovered  that 
the  same  material  can  be  used  profitably  in  the  building  of  bitu- 
minous and  asphaltic  highways.  The  points  in  favor  of  using  cot- 
ton are  low  cost  and  durability,  producing  a  tensile  strength  simi- 
lar to  that  in  the  construction  of  an  automobile  tire.  If  cottn  fab- 
ric is  used  extensively  on  the  thousands  of  miles  of  roads,  it 
doubtless  will  open  un  a  large  market  for  cotton.  The  slowly  ris- 
ing price  of  this  staple  renews  faith  in  "King  Cotton." 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 


(With  Old 

How   blessed   is    he   who   beauty- 
sees 

In   passing   clouds   and   leaf-cap- 
ped trees, 

In     skies      of     blue     and      lazy 
streams, 

When     mountain     sunshine     o'er 
them  gleams. 

— o — 
Coming   Down   The   Mountains 

The  thrills  of  coming  down  from 
mountain  tops  affords  just  as  much 
ecstasy  as  going  up.  In  the  latter 
you  revel  in  wonder  and  amazement 
at  the  grandeur  of  the  mountain 
scenery  unfolded  to  your  view,  and 
the  calm  and  composure  of  the  great 
peaks,  as  the  shadows  of  clouds 
chase  each  other  over  their  crests 
like  the  emotions  of  joy  and  sorrow 
that  roll  across  the  human  breast. 
The  scenery  presents  a  nature  pic- 
ture of  sublime  beauty,  and  the  songs 
of  joy  and  praises  float  through  one's 
senses  as  sweetly  as  the  odor  of  the 
blooming  wild  flowers  that  bedeck  the 
lovely  Western  North  Carolina  coun- 
try. Coming  down  you  linger  with 
regretful  glances,  at  changing  scenes, 
that  are  indelibly  printed  upon  your 
memory.  The  thrill  of  coming  down 
from  mountain  heights  is  a  desire 
to  remain  and  worship  with  the  ma- 
jestic forests,  the  choirs  of  wild- 
wood  birds  that  enthuse  you  with 
their  glad  songs,  and  the  beautiful 
flowers  that  are  born  to  blush  un- 
seen and  perfume  the  ambient  air, 
each  in  its  place  living  and  growing 
under  the  wide  cerulean  sky  of  such 
a  beautiful  and  picturesque  country 
as     nature     has     spread     for     man's 


Hurrygraph) 

health     and     enjoyment     in    Western 
North  Carolina. 

— o — 

Good  roads  have  put  all  of  North 
Carolina  in  close  touch  with  each 
section.  A  day's  journey  will  make 
the  whole  State  kin.  You  can  cer- 
tainly get  something  for  your  gas 
bill  by  touring  the  "Good  Old  North 
State."  Coming  down  from  towering 
mountains  there's  Waynesville,  Can- 
ton, Asheville,  Black  Mountain,  Old 
Fort,  Marion,  Morganton,  Valdese, 
Newton,  Hickory,  Statesville,  Salis- 
bury, Lexington,  Thomasville,  High 
Point,  Greensboro  and  Hillsboro,  are 
all  interesting  places,  and  reveals  a 
great  country.  Agriculture  and  in- 
dustry side  by  side.  Fine  stores, 
busy  places,  good  farms,  big  mills, 
pretty  homes,  and  hustling  people. 
Home  again,  in  the  best  town  in 
North  Carolina,  and  the  pleasures  of 
a  delightful  summer  now  only  a 
memory,  but  it  is  a  cherished  mem- 
ory. 

— o — 

Coming  home  I  crossed  Swearing 
Creek.  I  did  not  hear  it  swear,  but 
I  did  hear  it  murmur.  I  also  cross- 
ed Third  Creek  three  times.  I  guess 
that  is  why  they  gave  it  the  name 
they  did.  Crossing  one  creek  three 
times  is  enough  in  one  journey. 
— o — 
Memories 

It  was  Pope,  I  believe,  who  said 
that  "Lull'd  in  the  countless  cham- 
bers of  the  brain,  Our  thoughts  are 
linked  by  many  a  hidden  chain."  The 
powers  of  memory  are  two-fold  in 
their     action.       One      is     the     actual 
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reminiscence  or  recollection  of  past 
events.  The  other  is  the  power  of  re- 
taining what  we  have  learned  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  can  be  called  into 
remembrance  as  occasions  present 
themselves,  or  circumstances  may  re- 
quire. The  greatest  solace  to  persons 
in  the  realm  of  old  age  is  happy 
memories.  They  sweeten  life  when 
it  is  in  the  twilight  zone.  Recollec- 
tions of  past  happiness  and  blessings 
is  a  paradise  from  which  you  cannot 
be  turned  out.  But  don't  live  in 
memories.  Just  let  them  come  up  like 
buckets  of  fresh  water  drawn  from 
the  well  in  the  "ole  oaken  bucket," 
as  refreshing  drafts  from  time  to 
time.  Fill  your  life  with  love  and 
kindness  and  you  will  have  a  volume 
of  happy  memories  in  the  years  to 
come. 

— o — 

We  are  told  that  church  member- 
ship in  the  United  States  increased 
433,658  in  1931,  as  compared  with  an 
increase  of  88,350  in  1930.  That  is 
quite  encouraging  in  the  face  of  the 
gloom  spreaders  who  claim  the  whole 
race  is  going  to  the  dogs  as  fast  as 
it  can. 

— o — 

The  Democrats  in  the  First  dis- 
trict of  Illinois  have  nominated  a 
Negro  as  their  candidate  for  con- 
gress. He  will  run  against  Con- 
gressman Oscar  DePrient,  negro  who 
has  been  renominated  by  the  Repub- 


licans.     That     sounds     mighty    like 
"fighting    the    devil    with    fire." 

— o — 
A  famous  publisher  recently  issued 
this  admonition  to  his  editors:  "Give 
both  sides,  and  if  there  are  three 
sides  to  any  case,  give  the  third  one 
also."  Is  there  a  thought  in  this  for 
you? 

Madam  Curie  didn't  stumble  upon 
radium  by  r.ccident.  She  searched 
and  experimented  and  sweated  and 
suffered  years  before  she  found  it. 
Success  rarely  is  an  accident. 
— o — 

The  man  who  has  done  his  level 
best,  and  who  is  conscious  that  he 
has  done  his  best,  is  a  success,  even 
though  the  world  may  write  him 
down  as  a  failure. 

— o — 

Don't  imagine  that  because  you 
wear  hobnail  shoes  and  a  blue  shirt 
that  you  work  harder  than  any  man 
in  patent  leather  shoes  and  silk  shirt. 
Brain  work  can  be  more  killing  than 
brawn  work. 

— o — 

It  has  been  said  that  "It's  a  long 
lane  that  has  no  turning."  Yes. 
That's  all  right  for  the  lane.  But 
don't  overlook  the  fact  that  it  is  you 
that  must  "make"  the  turn. 

About  the  biggest  fool  in  this 
world  is  he  man  who  fools  himself. 


I  would  not  give  a  farthing  for  a  man's  religion  if  his  dog 
and  cat  are  not  the  better  for  it. — Rowland  Hill. 
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OUR  ONE  AMERICAN  CASTLE 

(The  Biblical  Recorder) 


Our  one  castle  is  to  be  seen  at  Sit- 
ka, in  the  northernmost  part  of  our 
country.  Crowning  a  rocky  head- 
land that  rises  precipitously  from  the 
water  on  three  sides  and  descends 
with  a  steep  slope  to  the  town  on  the 
other  is  the  castle.  It  is  140  feet 
long  and  70  wide,  and  is  built  of 
heavy  cedar  logs.  Copper  bolts, 
piercing  the  walls,  rivet  it  to  the 
rocks. 

The  Russian  governors  of  the  Col- 
ony of  Alaska  held  residence  in  this 
castle,  and  traditions  of  the  social 
splendor  that  reigned  there  still  cling 
to    the   weatherbeaten    building. 

With  the  Alaskans  all  things  date 
back  to  the  transfer  of  Alaska  to 
the  United  States.  Here,  in  the  days 
before  this  transfer,  princes  and 
barons  ruled.  Something  like  regal 
splendor  prevailed  in  Baranoff  Cas- 
tle, as  the  "palace"  was  called  in 
honor  of  the  first  Governor. 

Travelers  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century  gave  charming  pictures 
of  social  life  at  Sitka.  State  dinners 
were  given  once  a  week,  and  a  con- 
stant round  of  balls  and  festivities 
was  kept  up.  Baroness  Kupreanoff 
crossed  Siberia  on  horseback  to  Ber- 
ing Sea  in  1835,  in  order  to  be  with 
her  husband  at  Sitka.  There  sh< 
made  the  castle  a  place  of  rendez- 
vous for  all  classes  of  society,  ex- 
tending to  each  a  charming  and 
gracious   hospitality. 

A  big  brass  samovar,  or  tea-urn, 
was  always  boiling  in  the  dining- 
room,  and  by  day  or  night  a  glass 
of  the  choicest  caravan  tea  was  serv- 
ed     to     every     visitor.        Beautifully 


wrought  samovars  were  brought  out 
from  Russia  by  the  leading  families. 
Specimens  of  these  curious  old  urns 
may  still  be  found  in  the  curio  shops, 
though   they   are   rare. 

The  governors  brought  all  their 
household  goods  from  Russia,  and  in 
spite  of  the  difficulties  of  transpor- 
tation, surrounded  themselves  with 
many  luxuries.  The  castle  was  rich- 
ly furnished.  The  walls  of  the  rooms 
lined  with  mirrors  and  Oriental 
hangings.  On  the  waxed  floors  were 
buhl  and  ormulu  chairs  and  couches, 
tables,  and  cabinets.  Such  are  the 
recollections  of  Sitka  as  it  was  be- 
fore the  transfer,  in  the  days  when 
this  rich  domain  was  called  "Russian 
America." 

October  18,  1867,  was  a  beautiful, 
bright  day,  and  the  landlocked  bay 
presented  a  brilliant  panorama  with 
three  United  States  vessels — the  Os- 
sipee,  the  Jamestown,  and  the  Resa- 
ca — lying  at  anchor  and  fly.'ng  their 
colors  in  the  harbor.  Standing  far- 
ther out  to  sea  was  anchored  the 
Russian  fleet,  gay  with  bunting. 
From  every  pole  and  roof  in  the 
town  fluttered  the  Muscovite  colors, 
in  an  almost  unbroken  line,  from  the 
castle  to  the  pier. 

Over  all,  snow  covered  Mount  Ver- 
stovoi,  the  original  inhabitant,  look- 
ed down,  her  colors  flashing  in  the 
cloudless  sunshine,  her  fleecy  banner 
one  that  can  never  be  displaced. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
the  United  States  troops,  the  Russian 
soldiers,  and  the  state  officials  as- 
sembled on  the  castle  terrace,  at  the 
foot  of  :the.tall  flagstaff,  from  which 
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the  background. 

As  the  clock  in  the  Government 
building  struck  the  half-hour,  the 
signal  was  given  to  lower  the  Russian 
flag,  and  simultaneously  the  battery 
of  the  Ossipee  boomed  out  the  na- 
tional salute  to  the  descending  col- 
ors. 

As  the  great  banner  slowly  de- 
scended it  caught  in  the  ropes,  as  if 
loath  to  leave  the  land  over  which  it 
had  so  long  floated,  and  wrapped  it- 
self around  and  around  the  flagstaff. 
A  steady  pull  upon  the  rope  tore 
off  the  border  and  brought  it  down, 
but  the  main  portion  clung  to  the  na- 
tive pine.  The  soldiers  could  not  de- 
tach it  until  a  boatswain's  chair  was 
rigged  out,  and  one  of  the  officers 
went  up  and  untwisted  the  folds. 

Failing  to  hear  Captain  Putchou- 
roff's  order  to  bring  it  down,  the 
lieutenant  flung  it  off,  and  it  fell  like 
a  canopy  on  the  raised  bayonets  and 
over  the  heads  of  the  Russian  bat- 
talion, covering  them  in  its  heavy 
folds.  Many  tears  were  shed  by  the 
Russians  as  the  remnants  of  the  ban- 
ner  fell   to  the  ground. 

Then,  as  the  American  flag  ran  up 
the  line,  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
floated  out  on  the  breeze,  a  prolong- 
cheer  that  rang  over  the  waters 
came  from  our  three  ships,  while 
the  Russian  water  battery  on  the 
wharf  returned  the  national  salute 
to  the  American  eagle.  After  a  few 
more  formal  ceremonies  the  reign  of 
America  had  begun. 

In  1869,  Mr.  Seward,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  an  official  party 
visited    Sitka,    and    were    entertained 


in  state  at  the  castle,  where  General 
Jefferson  C.  Davis  had  command. 
The  festivities  made  the  last  gala 
occasion  the  place  has  known. 

The  Secretary  of  State  carried 
away  a  large  collection  of  Alaskan 
curiosities  and  souvenirs.  By  the 
etiquette  of  the  country,  the  fur 
robes  laid  for  him  to  sit  on  in  the 
lodges  of  the  chiefs  were  his  forever 
after,  and  the  interchange  of  gifts 
made  his  visit  one  long  to  be  remem- 
bered   among   the   natives. 

Mr.  Seward  took  with  him  a 
"dance  cloak,''  covered  with  Chinese 
coins,  which  the  Russians  had  prob- 
ably obtained  in  their  trade  with 
China,  and  sold  to  the  Indians  for 
furs.  When  the  Chinese  Embassy 
visited  Mr.  Seward  afterward  at  his 
home  they  gave  him  the  names  of 
the  coins.  Some  of  these  dated  back 
to  the  fifth  century,  and  others  to 
the  first  century.  Mr.  Seward  also 
carried  away  a  quantity  of  Alaskan 
cedar,  which  in  combination  with 
California  laurel  was  used  in  the 
paneling  of  his  house  at  Auburn,  in 
New   York. 

A  year  later,  Lady  Franklin,  a 
gray-haired  woman  of  eighty  years, 
came  journeying  on  an  English 
troop-ship,  and  was  received  with 
military  honors,  and  entertained  in 
the  same  chamber  that  had  been  oc- 
cupied by  Mr.  Seward.  She  spent 
three  weeks  at  the  castle,  tracing 
rumors  that  had  come  to  her  in  Eng- 
land of  the  finding  of  relics  of  her 
lost  husband,  Sir  John  Franklin.  It 
was  a  fruitless  search.  The  widow 
lived  only  a  few  years  after  her  sec- 
ond voyage  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in 
quest  of  tidings  of  the  lost  Arctic 
explorer. 
When  the  castle  was  turned  over  to 
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the  United  States  authorities  as  Gov- 
ernment property,  it  was  magnifi- 
cently furnished  and  in  perfect  con- 
dition; but  in  the  period  after  the 
troops  were  withdrawn  and  before  the 
civil  government  was  established,  it 
was  neglected,  and  was  soon  complete- 
ly stripped,  spoiled  and  defaced. 

Every  portable  thing  was  carried 
off — the  beautifully  wrought  chande- 
lier, the  queer  knobs  and  massive 
hinges  of  the  doors,  even  the  huge 
old  procelain  stoves  from  Russia. 


It  used  to  be  said  that  the  draw- 
ing-room of  the  castle  was  haunted  by 
the  ghost  of  a  beautiful  Russian  prin- 
cess. At  Easter  time  the  ghost  of 
the  princess,  who  was  said  to  have 
been  murdered  in  the  castle,  wander- 
ed from  room  to  room,  leaving  a 
faint  perfume  of  wild  roses  behind. 
The  superstitious  tale  gave  the  last 
touch  of  sentiment  to  the  old  weath- 
er-beaten castle  of  the  Russian  gov- 
ernors. 


THE  BUG  THAT  PRAYS 

The  praying  mantis  is  so-called  because  of  its  habit  of  hold- 
ing its  front  legs  up  in  praying  position.  Have  you  seen  one? 
Perhaps  you  have  and  didn't  know  what  it  was.  This  insect 
looks  all  the  world  like  an  overgrown  grasshopper.  It  even 
has  a  long  green  body.  But  its  wings  are  Scotch  plaid  in  brown 
and  green  and  it  has  a  triangular  head  and  large  beady  eyes. 
Of  Asiatic  origin,  it  was  brought  from  China  by  accident  some 
35  years  ago  and  introduced  near  Philadelphia.  Because  of 
its  particular  efficiency  in  destroying  harmful  insects  attempts 
have  been  made  to  spread  mantis.  These  devout  bugs  have 
voracious  appetites,  the  females  sometimes  turning  cannibal 
and  eating  the  poor  males.  Incidentally,  they  are  the  only  in- 
sects that  can  look  over  their  shoulders.  Below  the  Mason 
and  Dixon  line  they  have  a  Southern  cousin,  the  Carolina 
mantis.  But  it  isn't  always  called  that.  Southerners  call 
them  mule-killers,  devil's  horses,  etc.  Moslems,  'tis  said,  re- 
gard the  praying  mantis  as  a  sacred  bug  which  always  prays 
with  its  face  toward  Mecca.  In  Southern  Europe  where  it  is 
also  common  they  dub  it  the  soothsayer.     A-men! — Selected. 
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HEALTH  AND  RETARDATION 


(Catawba 

Figures  compiled  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education  in  the  office 
of  State  Superintendent  A.  T.  Allen, 
indicates  that  38  per  cent  of  the  re- 
tardation in  the  public  schools  of 
the  state  are  due  to  health  conditions 
of  the  pupils.  The  State  Health  De- 
partment places  the  percentage  at  an 
even  higher  rate  than  does  that  of 
the  educational  department.  The  last 
study  of  undernourishment  in  this 
state  showed  that  from  18  to  20  per 
cent  of  the  school  children  are  un- 
dernourished. No  recent  data  has 
been  compiled,,  but  in  New  York 
where  records  are  compiled  annually 
it  is  shown  that  undernourishment 
in  that  state  had  increased  -50  per 
cent  in  the  past  year. 

An  effort  is  being  made  m  this 
state  at  the  present  time  by  the  de- 
partment cf  education  in  connection 
with  the  health  department  to  elim- 
inate as  many  of  these  defects  as 
possible,  and  the  attention  of  school 
officials  and  teachers  will  be  direct- 
ed during  the  coming  year  in  a  large 
measure  to  such  work. 

The  draft  system  of  the  army  in 
1917,    as    has    repeatedly   been   point- 


News) 

ed  out,  has  brought  to  light  many 
facts  concerning  the  health  of  people 
in  all  sections  of  the  country.  Op- 
posed to  popular  belief  is  the  fact 
that  more  boys  from  the  rural  sec- 
tion were  turned  down  by  the  draft 
board  than  in  the  ones  taken  from 
the   cities. 

More  than  a  year  ago  the  Cotaw- 
ba  County  Forum  undertook  to  spon- 
sor a  health  program  for  this  coun- 
ty during  the  school  year,  and 
through  the  efficient  services  of  Mrs. 
McKay  much  good  has  been  accom- 
plished. The  result  of  such  work  in 
the  county  has  created  more  interest 
and  plans  are  now  underway  where- 
by a  full  time  health  nurse  will  be- 
gin duties  on  the  first  of  September. 

The  health  of  a  community  should 
be  ics  first  consideration,  and  if  re- 
tardation of  the  pupils  in  our  public 
schools  is  due  as  pointed  out  by  the 
State  Health  Department,  and  the 
Department  of  Education,  to  health 
condition  then  it  has  become  one  of 
the  most  expensive  items  in  the 
school  budget  and  5s  deserving  of 
careful  ard  thoughtful  consideration. 


MORE  RED  TAPE 

Because  the  Constitution  says  a  president's  pay  cannot  be 
changed  while  in  office,,  the  Treasury  Department  has  to  go 
through  the  routine  of  each  month  paying  Mr.  Hoover  the  full 
$6,250.  He,  in  turn,  lives  up  to  his  voluntary  20  per  cent  cut  by 
refunding  the  Treasury  $1,250  every  month.  However,  the 
Treasury  is  now  paying  the  President  in  two  monthly  pay 
checks  instead  of  one  as  heretofore. — Pathfinder. 
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ANOTHER  FIRE  LOSS 

(Sampson  Independent) 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  hundreds 
of  trees  planted  during  the  past  sev- 
eral years  on  the  ground  surround- 
ing old  Fort  Macon,  across  the  sound 
from  Morehead  City,  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  The  loss  will  be  hard 
to  estimate;  not  because  of  the  ac- 
tual money  that  was  invested  in  the 
experiment,  but  should  it  so  happen 
that  no  money  is  available  to  replace 
them,  then  the  experiment  may 
never  be  complete  and  the  Department 
of  Conservation  and  Development 
may  never  know  the  things  that  the 
experiment  might  have  shown  had 
it  been   successful. 

Old  Fort  Macon  has  stood  a  silent 
sentinel  of  the  past  for  many  years, 
since  it  became  obsolete  and  was 
abandoned  as  a  military  post.  The 
land  owned  by  the  state  was  select- 
ed as  a  place  where  ti.e  Forestry 
department  could  experiment  with 
various  kinds  of  trees  in  determin- 
ing what  kinds  would  best  withstand 
the    terrific    pounding    of    gales    that 


sweep  in  from  the  Atlantic.  Many 
of  these  trees  had  reached  a  height 
of  from  eight  to  ten  feet  while  oth- 
ers were  just  beginning  to  grow.  Re- 
cently a  fire  sweeping  the  dry  marsh 
and  beach  grass  piled  deep  around 
the  old  fort  site  completely  destroy- 
ed practically  all  of  the  trees.  From 
the  viewpoint  of  the  forester  the 
scene  was  tragic  indeed  when  the  fire 
had  burned  itself  out. 

The  experiment  may  be  continued 
in  case  the  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Development  is  able  to  find 
the  necessary  money  for  that  pur- 
pose. Even  at  that  the  project  has 
delayed  for  a  number  of  years.  While 
there  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  no  blame 
attached  to  any  one  for  the  disas- 
trous fire,  the  incident  is  just  an- 
other call  to  greater  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  all  citizens  of  the  sta^e 
to  guard  against  forest  fires  that  an- 
nually destroy  untold  millions  in 
property  values. 


The  great  French  Academy  of  Medicine  condescends  to 
settle  the  widely  discussed  question  of  which  is  more  deadly 
— kissing  or  hand  shaking.  A  majority  of  these  medical  scien- 
tists have  gone  on  record  as  saying  the  Gallic  custom  of  be- 
stowing a  kiss  on  each  cheek  is  more  hygienic  and  sanitary 
than  the  more  common  custom  of  shaking  hands.  They  have 
found  that  there  are  more  germs  on  the  average  person's 
hands  than  on  his  lips.  And  since  the  usual  handclasp  is  some- 
what longer  than  the  cheek  kiss,  the  learned  gentlemen  say 
it  is  more  apt  to  transfer  germs  than  the  former.  They  even 
go  so  far  as  to  point  out  that  the  soft,  smooth  hand  of  the 
city  dweller  is  more  dangerous  to  grasp  than  the  horny  hand 
of  the  farmer. — Selected. 
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A  NEW  MEMORIAL  TO  ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN 


(Selected) 


America's  newest  memorial  to 
Abraham  Lincoln,  a  heroic  bronze 
statue  of  the  martyred  President 
in  which  he  is  depicted  as  a  Hoosier 
youth  of  twenty-one,  is  to  be  dedi- 
cated this  autumn  with  fitting  cere- 
monies at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

The  statue,  which  was  executed  by 
Paul  Manship,  celebrated  New  York 
sculptor,  has  been  planned  to  serve 
as  an  inspiration  to  the  youth  of  the 
nation,  signifying  the  simple  virtues 
by  which  Lincoln  arose  from  humble 
birth  to  the  highest  office  in  the  land. 
It  is  being  erected  on  the  plaza  of  the 
Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance 
Company's  building. 

Manship's  conception  of  Lincoln 
presents  the  young  frontiersman  lean- 
ing easily  against  an  oak  stump, 
symbolic  of  his  sturdy  background. 
A  true  American  hound  dog,  such  as 
the  boy  Lincoln  always  had  for  com- 
pany in  his  pilgrimages  through  the 
woods,  is  resting  its  nose  against 
Lincoln's  knee;  the  familiar  rail- 
splitting  axe  is  in  the  foreground; 
and  in  Lincoln's  hand  is  a  book  such 
as  he  frequently  carried  with  him. 
On  each  face  of  the  pedestal  is  to  be 
a  group  of  figures  in  medallion  form, 
representing  some  of  the  character- 
istics with  which  Lincoln's  name  is 
always  associated — patriotism,  jus- 
tice, charity  and  fortitude.  The  fig- 
ure of  Lincoln  stands  12  feet,  4 
inches  in  height;  and  with  the  pedes- 
tal and  base  the  statue  will  rise  24 
feet  above  the  sidewalk. 

When    Mr.    Manship    was    commis- 


sioned four  years  ago,  to  produce  an 
outstanding  creation  of  art  which 
would  be  one  of  the  foremost  monu- 
ments in  the  world,  he  was  asked  to 
depict  Lincoln  as  a  Hoosier  youth,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  statue  is  to 
stand  in  the  same  state  where  Lin- 
coln spent  fourteen  formative  years 
of  his  life — from  the  age  of  seven  to 
twenty-one. 

Realizing  that  no  photographs  of 
Lincoln  at  that  age  existed,  the 
sculptor  sought  the  co-operation  of 
Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren,  director  of  the 
Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation, 
and  America's  foremost  authority  on 
Lincoln's  parentage  and  childhood. 
Manship  and  Warren  searched  all 
the  known  sources  of  information  on 
the  genealogy  of  the  Lincoln  and 
Hanks  families,  and  made  a  special 
tour  of  the  Indiana  and  Kentucky 
country  in  which  the  boy  was  rear- 
ed. The  Ohio  River  and  reminders 
of  the  old  ferryboat  days,  and 
glimpses  of  the  Kentucky  homestead 
excited  the  sculptor's  imagination.  A 
visit  to  the  grave  of  Nancy  Hanks, 
near  Lincoln  City,  Ind.,  provided 
added  stimulus.  And  so  he  retired 
to  his  studios  and  went  to  work  on 
plaster  models   of  the  statue. 

"The  desire  to  represent  the  young 
Lincoln  as  a  dreamer  and  a  poet," 
Manship  said,  "rather  than  as  the 
railsplitter,  was  uppermost  in  my 
mind.  These  qualities  were  selected 
as  being  most  important  in  view  of 
the  greatness  of  Lincoln's  later  ac- 
complishments    and     without     which 
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the  idealism  and  clarity  of  his  future 
would   never   have   been   possible. 

"Everyone  has  heard  or  read  the 
stories  of  Lincoln's  youthful  physi- 
cal prowess,  and  so  we  have  depict- 
ed Lincoln  as  the  brawny  youth  that 
he  was.  The  axe  tells  the  story  of 
his  railspliting  days.  The  book  sym- 
bolizes his  intellectual  faculties;  and 
the  dog  reminds  us  of  his  exception- 
al love  for  animals  as  well    as    the 


greater  feeling  of  human  sympathy 
and  protectiveness.  His  clothes  I  de- 
cided to  make  to  represent  Linsey- 
Woolsey  homemade  shirt,  buckskin 
trousers,   and  boots." 

Mr.  Manship  divided  his  time  on 
the  statue  between  his  studios  in 
New  York  and  Paris,  and  when  the 
plaster  model  was  finally  completed, 
he  supervised  the  bronze  casting 
which  was  done  in  Brussels. 


FAITH  IN  THE  SOUTH 

Commenting  upon  a  series  of  articles  prepared  by  staff  writ- 
ers of  the  Associated  Press  and  now  running  under  the  head- 
ing "Glimpses  of  the  South,"  the  Atlanta  Constitution  says: 
"Few  people  in  the  South  know  to  what  extent  this  section 
contains  every  type  of  topography,  climate  and  natural  asset. 
We  can  sleep  under  blankets  in  the  summer  time  in  the  moun- 
tains of  North  Carolina  and  sun  bathe  on  our  Southern  beach- 
es in  the  winter.  Our  lakes  and  streams  and  our  forests  and 
fields  are  the  delight  of  the  hunters  and  fishermen  of  the  en- 
tire nation.  Our  agriculture  and  industry  cover  the  broad- 
est scope  of  any  section  of  the  Union." 

It  is  the  fact  that  the  South  possesses  on  the  one  hand  a 
population  of  the  greatest  homogeniety  to  be  found  in  America 
today  and  on  the  other  resources  of  the  greatest  variety  to  be 
found  in  the  nation  that  guarantees  the  future  of  this  region. 
The  prolonged  depression  has  made  the  rest  of  the  United 
States  appreciate  the  possibilities  of  the  South  more  fully 
than  ever  before.  If  there  is  any  region  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  that  can  make  itself  secure  and  prosperous  in  the  change- 
ful age  in  which  we  are  living  the  South  is  that  region. 

— Selected. 
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A  TUB  OF  WATER  LILIES 

By  Mariam  E.  Mason 


Even  after  the  car  had  got  to  the 
very  end  of  the  long  driveway  and 
was  ready  to  turn  out  into  the  main 
road,  Gran'ma  Bartley  asked  daddy 
to  wait  while  she  hurried  back,  in 
her  little  skipping  bird-like  way,  to 
the  front  yard  gate. 

"Don't  you  forget  my  water  lilies, 
Mallie!"  she  called  in  her  thin  little 
bird-like  voice,  and  repeated,  "Did 
you  hear,  Mallie?  Don't  forget  my 
tub  of  water  lilies!" 

"All  right,  Gran'ma  Bartley," 
Mary  Lou's  curly  brown  head  ap- 
peared from  an  upstairs  window. 
"I'll  look  after  'em!" 

Thus  reassured,  Gran'ma  Bartley 
flittered  back  to  the  waiting  car  to 
join  Mary  Lou's  parents  and  older 
sisters  for  their  three-day  trip  over 
to  Marietta  where  the  Rural  Mail 
Carrier's  Convention  was  being  held. 

"You'd  think  those  water  lilies  were 
the  most  important  thing  in  the 
world,  wouldn't  you?"  said  Gene- 
vieve Kerry  with  a  little  giggle. 

"They  are  almost — to  Gran'ma 
Bartley,"  said  Mary  Lou  absently. 
She  tucked  a  red  silk  tie  neatly  along- 
side of  a  folded  khaki  shirt  and  snap- 
ped the  little  traveling  case  shut. 
"Well,  I've  got  my  clothes  all  packed. 
Shall  we  go  down  now  and  get  our 
things  ready  for  the  picnic  supper 
this  evening?" 

Genevieve  and  Marry  Lou  descend- 
ed to  the  kitchen,  hugging  each  other 
with  excited  anticipation.  This  even- 
ing was  the  beginning  of  an  event 
to  which  they  had  looked  forward  for 
twelve  long  months,  the  encampment 
of  their  Campfire   Girls'  tribe  down 


on  Blue  River  Island.  It  would  last 
for  five  days,  beginning  with  the  big 
picnic  supper  this  evening  as  soon  as 
the  tribe  arrived  at  camp. 

"I  always  think  that  the  trip  there 
and  the  picnic  supper  the  first  night 
and  the  getting  settled  is  the  most 
fun  of  all,  don't  you?"  chattered  Gen- 
evieve as  the  girls  packed  big  bas- 
kets with  fried  chicken,  salad  and 
frosted  layer  cakes. 

Mary  Lou  agreed,  her  brown  eyes 
sparkling  with  excitement.  "And  it 
will  be  more  fun  than  ever  this  time 
with  that  special  bus  chartered  to 
take  us  from  Booneville  on  down  to 
Blue  River  Island,"  she  exulted. 

"And  Blue  River  is  the  grandest 
place  to  have  fun,"  added  Genevieve 
who  had  been  there  and  knew.  "It's 
lots  nicer  than  that  little  park  where 
we  went  last  year.  There'll  be  girls 
from  all  over  the  state  there  and 
they'll  have  a  welcome  campfire  for 
us  tonight — they  do  for  each  new 
tribe  as  it  comes — O  Mallie,  I  don't 
see  how  I  can  wait  till  tonight!" 

"Neither  do'  I,"  admitted  Mary  Lou 
with  a  sigh  of  happiness.  This  year 
would  be  quite  perfect.  Last  year 
had  been  fun,  but  this  year  would  be 
better;  she  had  been  looking  forward 
and  getting  ready  for  it  all  year.  She 
had  picked  berries  and  hoed  in  the 
garden  and  hulled  nuts  to  help  earn 
the  money  for  this,  and  she  had  sav- 
ed pennies  and  nickels  and  dimes  for 
twelve  months  in  order  that  nothing 
should  be  lacking. 

With  the  two  fat  lunch  baskets 
sitting  on  a  table  beside  the  two  suit- 
cases, the  two  owners  went  back  up 
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to  Mary  Lou's  bedroom  to  put  the 
finishing  touches  to  their  dressing. 
A  passing  neighbor  would  presently 
take  them  down  to  the  Dixie  High- 
way where  they  would  catch  the  bus 
to  Booneville.  In  Booneville  a  spe- 
cial bus,  chartered  for  the  girls  who 
were  going  to  Blue  River  would  take 
them  the  ninety  remaining  miles  to 
the  big  summer  camp. 

Mary  Lou,  slipping  into  her  cool 
frock  of  sea-green  linen,  murmured 
abstractedly,  "Don't  let  me  forget 
about  the  water  for  Gran'ma's  lilies! 
It's   very   important." 

"Oh,  mercy  no,"  returned  Gene- 
vieve in  an  absent  manner  as  she  ad- 
justed her  blue  hat  over  her  yellow 
hair.  "Gran'ma  would  have  a  fit, 
wouldn't  she?" 

That  was  the  last  that  either  of 
them  thought  about  the  tub  of  wa- 
ter lilies  until  they  were  standing 
down  at  the  edge  o  f  the  highway 
waiting  for  the  Booneville  bus.  The 
neighbor  had  come  along  a  little 
sooner  than  expected,  and  he  had 
his  two  lively  sons  with  him,  so  that 
in  the  fun  and  excitement  of  getting 
off  Mary  Lou  totally  forgot  abjut 
,  the  lilies. 

Mary  Lou,  suddenly  remembering, 
gave  a  shriek  that  nearly  made  Gene- 
vieve fall  into  the  lunch  baskets. 
"Good  gracious  grandmother  what!'' 
cried  Genevieve,  and  was  disgusted 
when  Mary  Lou  explained. 

"Is  that  all?  I  thought  it  was  a 
rattlesnake!" 

"It's  worse  than  a  rattlesnake," 
groaned  Mary  Lou.  "It's  worse  than 
two  rattlesnakes.  I'll  have  to  go 
back." 

"Mary  Lou  Royce,  you're  crazy!" 
insisted  Genevieve.  "You  mean  you 
will  walk  back  to  your  house  in  the 


sun — you'll  miss  the  bus!  You'll 
miss  everything.  The  special  leaves 
for  Blue  River  a  half  an  hour  after 
we  get  to  Booneville  and  there  won't 
be  another  chance  for  you  till  to- 
morrow morning." 

Mary  Lou  nodded  silently,  tears 
streaming  down  her  cheeks.  "Oh, 
how  could  I  have  been   so  careless!" 

•'You'll  miss  the  first  night,"  insist- 
ed Genevieve.  "Surely  you  won't  be 
so  silly,  Mallie!" 

But  there  was  no  way  out  of  it. 
The  telephone  line  hadn't  been  put 
through  yet;  it  would  be  useless  to 
try  and  mail  a  postcard  to  some 
neighbor  as  Genevieve  hopefully  sug- 
gested. 

"Anyhow  Gran'ma  Bartley  asked 
me  to  do  it,"  admitted  Mary  Lou. 
"And  I  pronr'sed  I  would.  The  lilies 
would  be  dead  if  they're  not  water- 
ed." 

Genevieve  was  really  angry  when 
Mary  Lou  left  her  with  the  two  bas- 
kets and  the  two  bags.  "I'll  come 
tomorrow  as  soon  as  I  can,"  prom- 
ised Mary  Lou  as  she  turned  away. 
She  could  not  wait  to  see  Genevive 
off.  It  embarrassed  her  to  have  peo- 
ple see  her  crying. 

A  little  echo  of  anger  stirred  in 
Mary  Lou's  heart,  too,  as  she  walk- 
ed slowly  back  ever  the  road  which 
she  had  just  traveled  so  gaily.  Why 
did  she  have  to  be  bothered  with  such 
silly  little  things?  It  wouldn't  be  so 
bad  to  make  a  sacrifice  for  a  big, 
noble  cause.  If  it  had  been  a  case 
of  saving  somebody's  life,  or  looking 
after  business,  or  anything  really  im- 
portant, she  wouldn't  have  felt  so 
bad. 

"But  they  never  trust  me  with  any- 
thing big  and  important,"  thought 
Mary    Lou,    cultivating    her    resent- 
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ment.  "Just  little  trifling  things — ■ 
like  putting  water  on  the  water  lil- 
ies." 

Of  course,  Gran'ma  Bartley  didn't 
regard  the  water  lilies  as  little  or 
trifling. 

Gran'ma  Bartley  was  not  really 
Mary  Lou's  grandmother  at  all.  She 
was  really  no  relative  of  the  Royces 
at  all.  She  was  an  old  friend  of 
Mary  Lou's  father  and  mother  and 
she  had  met  with  a  great  deal  of  tro- 
uble and  sorrow.  Mary  Lou's  father 
had  rescued  Gran'ma  Bartley  from 
the  poorhouse  back  in  the  county 
where  he  had  been  a  boy,  and  had 
brought  her  up  to  his  own  home  to 
live.  And  Gran'ma,  before  she  had 
left  Virginia  for  her  new  home  in 
Indiana,  had  begged  Mr.  Royce  to 
get  her  some  roots  of  water  lilies 
which  grew  in  the  pond  on  the  old 
farm  where  she  had  lived. 

"So's  I  can  feel  like  I'm  at  home," 
said  Gran'ma,  who  hadn't  had  any 
water  lilies  at  the  poor-house.  A  tub 
had  been  sunken  in  the  ground  and 
properly  filled  with  sand,  earth  and 
water.  The  precious  water  lily  roots 
were  planted  and  they  grew.  They 
could  hardly  have  helped  growing  un- 
der Gran'ma's  loving  and  constant 
care.  Gran'ma,  eager  as  she  had  been 
for  the  trip  to  Convention,  had  hesi- 
tated about  leaving  her  beloved  lil- 
ies until  Mary  Lou  had  promised  to 
see  that  the  tub  was  filled  with  wa- 
ter. It  had  to  be  filled  every  other 
day,  for  the  water  soaked  quickly 
through  the  sand  and  earth  of  the 
leaky  tub. 

The  water  was  low  in  the  tub  and 
the  twining  roots  were  plainly  visi- 
ble. Dead  water  lilies  would  have 
greeted  Gran'ma  on  her  return  if  the 
tub  had  not  been  filled  today.     Mary 


Lou  splashed  bucket  after  bucket  of 
fresh  cistern  water  into  the  tub  and 
a  number  of  hot,  salty  tears  splash- 
ed with  them. 

She  was  going  to  miss  the  very 
nicest  part  of  this  whole  trip;  the 
ride  down  to  Blue  Island  in  the  spe- 
cial bus,  the  first-night  picnic,  the 
firelight  get-acquainted  party,  the  fun 
of  unpacking  and  setting  up  camp 
with  all  the  others — the  part  that  she 
had  looked  forward  to  most  of  all 
this  whole  year! 

And  all  because  of  a  silly  tub  of 
water  lilies  which  didn't  mean  a  thing 
in  the  world  to  her! 

Mary  Lou  would  have  been  more 
comfortable  if  she  could  have  blamed 
somebody  hard.  "Why  did  I  have  to 
be  bothered  with  such  a  little  thing? 
If  it  had  been  big  and  important,  I 
wouldn't  have  forgotten.  But  they 
never  trust  me  with  things  like  that!  ' 

"Silly!"  scolded  the  other  voice 
that  was  Mary  Lou's  real  self.  "If 
you  can't  be  trusted  to  look  after  a 
little  thing,  how  can  you  expect  to 
do  big  things?" 

Mary  Lou  decided  that  since  she 
had  already  lost  the  day  because  of 
the  water  lilies  she  might  as  well  do 
her  full  duty  by  them.  Gran'ma 
had  been  intending  for  a  long  time 
to  get  some  of  the  water  moss  which 
grew  down  in  the  creek  bed  far  back 
in  the  woods.  But  it  was  a  long, 
steep  walk  down  the  woody  hill  for 
Gran'ma  and  she  had  just  kept  "put- 
tin'  it  off." 

"She'll  be  surprised  to  find  those 
old  wooden  tub  edges  covered  with 
nice  green  moss,"  thought  Mary  Lou 
as   she  changed  into  the  old  clothes. 

The  woods  that  stretched  down  hill 
to  meet  the  creek  which  was  a  boun- 
dary line  between  two  farms  was  Mr. 
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Eoyce's  pride.  No  trees  were  ever 
cut  from  here,  although  timber  buy- 
ers had  offered  good  prices  for  some 
of  them;  dead  and  fallen  limbs  were 
carefully  hauled  away,  and  the  un- 
dergrowth was  clipped  neatly,  like  a 
clean  little  boy's  hair. 

Mary  Lou  scrambled  and  slipped 
down  the  hill  to  the  creek  bed  and 
then  had  to  follow  the  banks  for 
quite  a  distance  before  she  found  just 
the  right  sort  of  moss. 

"I'll  be  a  fussy  old  lady,  shopping 
around  for  velvet  to  make  herself  an 
evening  coat,"  imagined  Mary  Lou 
shaking  her  head  at  a  patch  of  moss 
which  had  yellow  spots  in  it. 

And  then  finally  as  she  was  stoop- 
ing over  a  bank  of  velvety  green 
which  was  just  what  she  wanted, 
she  suddenly  caught  a  whiff  of  some- 
thing which  to  Mary  Lou's  campfire 
nose  said,  "Danger!" 

It  was  a  whiff  of  smoke;  the  dry, 
sweet,  biting  smoke  of  burning 
leaves. 

Mary  Lou  looked  up  and  around, 
her  heart  beating  quickly.  The 
smoke  came  from  the  other  side  of 
the  creek,  she  felt  pretty  sure.  The 
other  hillside  belonged  to  rich  Mr. 
Marriot  who  lived  in  Indianapolis  and 
only  occasionally  came  down  to  stay 
a  day  so  on  his  hill.  He  had  a  fun- 
ny little  house  built  on  the  top  of  it 
which  looked  like  the  Swiss  houses 
in  Mary  Lou's  copy  of  "Heidi,"  and 
there  was  a  strong  wire  fence  run- 
ning along  the  creek  on  his  side. 
There  were  goats  inside  the  fence, 
they  were  Swiss  looking,  too,  with 
queer  curled  horns  and  mean  expres- 
sions on  their  faces.  Mary  Lou  was 
afraid  of  the  goats  which  some- 
times ran  after  her  as  far  as  their 
fence   would   permit   them  to. 


Yes,  there  was  no  doubt  but  what 
the  smoke  was  coming  from  the  oth- 
er side  of  the  fence.  Mary  Lou  felt 
worried.  She  had  always  thought 
that  the  rich  Mr.  Marriot  kept  those 
goats  on  his  hillside  simply  to  frigh- 
ten people  away  because  he  was  a 
cross  and  rather  selfish  man  who  did 
not  encourage  friendliness  from  his 
neighbors. 

"I  don't  suppose  it  really  amounts 
to  anything,"  Mary  Lou  reassured 
herself.  "Probably  somebody  burn- 
ing off  brush  or  cleaning  the  yard  at 
Mr.  Marriot's.  Mr.  Marriot  would 
probably  be  mad  if  he  thought  I  was 
prowling   around   in   his   woods." 

That  was  Mr.  Marriot's  own  ex- 
pression: "prowling  around."  Once 
when  Mary  Lou's  Sunday  School 
class  had  been  having  a  picnic  and 
had  crossed  the  creek  up  the  other 
hillside  (before  the  wire  fence  and 
the  curly  horned  goats  were  there) 
Mr.  Marriot  had  come  down  and 
crossly  ordered  them  out.  "I  don't 
want  children  prowling  through  my 
woods,"  he  had  said. 

The  creek  bed  was  wide,  six  or 
eight  feet.  "A  fire  would  have  to  be 
awfully  big  to  jump  over  onto  our 
^ide,"   thought    Mary   Lou. 

And,  carefully  holding  her  bask- 
et of  moss,  Mary  Lou  started  on  up 
the  creek  bed. 

And  again  that  "queer  bothering 
voice  that  was  the  other  Mary  Lou 
spoke  to  her;  "Aren't  you  ashamed?" 
it  said.  "What  if  the  smoke  was  on 
your  side  and  Mr.  Marriot  smelled 
it?" 

The  goats  were  nowhera  in  sight. 
That  was  one  consolation.  Mary  Lou 
scrambled  over  the  high  wire  fence, 
and  stole  carefully  along  on  Mr.  Mar- 
riot's   side    in     the     direction    of   the 
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faint  smoke  trail.     It  led  her  on  and 
on,  and  up  the  other  side  of  the  hill. 

And  there  she  came  upon  some- 
thing that  scared  her  even  more  than 
one  of  the  curly  horned  goats  would 
have. 

It  was  a  man  sitting  against  a 
tree.     It  was  Mr.  Marriot  himself! 

Mary  Lou  stood  still,  tempted  to 
turn  and  run  quickly  away.  The 
smoke  was  coming  from  behind  Mr. 
Marriot  where  a  thin  stream  of  red 
flame  was  running  along  the  dry 
leaves  and  twigs. 

He's  watching  it,  just  as  I 
thought,"  said  Mary  Lou  to  herself. 
"It  was  silly  for  me  co  come.  If  he 
looks  up  and  sees  me — " 

But  Mr.  Marriot  was  sitting  in  a 
were  asleep.  And  the  fire  was  not 
very  strange  position,  as  though  he 
being  guarded  as  a  forest  fire  should 
be  at  all.  It  was  spreading  over  the 
dry  leaves  like  water  spreads  when 
it  is  spilled  on  a  floor.  And  it  was 
running  right  up  to  the  very  place 
where  Mr.  Marriot  was  sitting — al- 
most to  his  arm! 

Mary  Lou  ran  quickly  over  to  the 
fire.  "Mr.  Marriot!  Mr.  Marriot! 
Are  you  asleep?"  She  tried  to  be 
polite  and  alarming  at  the  same 
time.  But  Mr.  Marriot  did  not  an- 
swer. Only  one  of  the  goats  which 
appeared  from  behind  a  tree  an- 
swered with  a  scornful  bleat  and  an 
angry  look.  But  for  once,  Mary  Lou 
paid  no  attention  to  the  goat.  She 
had  too  many  other  things  to  pay 
attention  to. 

There  was  something  dreadfully 
wrong  with  Mr.  Marriot.  Those 
wicked  little  flames  had  crept  up  to 
his  very  sleeve — she  could  smell  the 
scotching  woolen,  and  still  he  did 
not  move.     His  eyes  were  closed  and 


there  was  a  stream  of  blood  flowing 
down  one  temple. 

"It  was  probably  one  of  the  goats 
that  did  it,"  thought  Mary  Lou,  but 
she  did  not  take  much  time  to 
think.  That  fire  was  reaching  for 
a  dry  dead  grapevine;  in  another 
minute  it  would  stop  being  playfully 
mischievous  and  would  turn  into  a 
greedy  demon,  cruel  and  roaring. 

In  a  minute  she  was  beating  at  the 
flames  with  a  leafy  branch.  Mary 
Lou  knew  how  to  fight  a  fire  and 
now  she  fought  with  all  her  might. 
Beating,  pounding  stamping,  she 
was  like  a  smoky  little  demon  her- 
self. It  was  a  race  for  life  between 
the  determined  fire  and  the  determin- 
ed girl. 

Mr.  Marriot  opened  his  eyes  just 
as  Mary  Lou  beat  out  the  last  sly 
tongue  of  fire  and  sank  exhaustedly 
onto  the  ground.  He  opened  them 
heavily,  putting  one  hand  to  his  head 
in  a  bewildered  way.     "What — " 

And  then  he  saw  Mary  Leu,  sit- 
ting like  little  Bllack  Sambo  at  the 
edge  of  a  blackened  strip  of  leafy 
ground  which  still  smoked  angrily. 
Behind  Mary  Lou  stood  the  whole 
flock  of  goats,  staring  in  meek  sur- 
prise. Mary  Lou  had  not  even  no- 
ticed them  as  they  watched  her  in 
perplexity. 

"My  gracious,  child,"  asked  Mr. 
Marriot  sitting  upright.  "Who  are 
you  and  what  has  happened!" 

He  frowned  as  he  tried  to  move 
his  arm,  the  one  whose  sleeve  the 
flames  had  scorched,  and  Mary  Lou 
thought  for  a  moment  that  the  frown 
was  for  her. 

"Well  you  see,"  she  said,  begin- 
ning at  the  beginning  as  one  should, 
"I  came  back  to  see  about  the  tub  of 
water  lilies — " 
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She  told  him  all  her  story.  His 
was  not  so-  long.  "I  was  out  walking 
and  slipped  on  a  stone.  I  hurt  my 
head  and  my  arm — that's  all  I  re- 
member till  right  now.  I  suppose 
my  pipe  set  the  leaves  on  fire  and — " 

Mr.  Marriot  shuddered  and  Mary 
Lou's  cheeks,  though  you  couldn't  no- 
tice because  of  the  smoke,  turned 
pale. 

"Do  you  realize,  child,  that  you 
saved  my  life?  To  say  nothing  01 
several   acres   of   woodland?'' 

Mary  Lou  steadfastly  refused  to 
take  the  reward  which  Mr.  Marriot 
insisted  he  owed  her  for  saving  his 
life.  "If  anything  deserves  a  re- 
ward," said  Mary  Lou,  "it's  Gran'- 
ma  Bartley's  tub  of  water  lilies.  If 
it   hadn't   been  for  them — " 


But  of  course,  you  can't  do  much 
in  the  way  of  rewarding  a  tub  of 
water  lilies.  However,  when  the  lit- 
tle Swiss  house  on  the  hill,  which 
Mr.  Marriot  had  insisted  on  giving 
to  Mary  Lou's  Campfire  tribe  for  a 
lodge,  was  dedicated,  the  girls  named 
it  Waterlily  Lodge.  Gran'ma  Bartley 
was  rightfully  proud,  and  she  her- 
self made  all  the  curtains  for  the 
LiOdge.  j 

"For,"  said  Gran'ma  Bartley,  "it's 
not  every  tub  of  water  lilies  that 
gets  a  house  named  for  'em." 

And  the  rich  Mr.  Marriot,  newly 
elected  honorably  chief  of  the  tribe, 
added   proudly, 

"And  it's  not  every  tub  of  water 
lilies,  either,  that  has  such  a  care- 
taker as   Mary  Lou!" 


AUTO  SAFE  IN  STORMS 

Almost  never  are  people  in  autos  struck  by  lightning.  Not 
only  do  accident  statistics  indicate  the  rarity  of  this  event, 
the  National  Safety  Council's  monthly  leaflet,  "The  Safe 
Driver,"  points  out,  but  the  Bureau  of  Standards  is  quoted 
as  scientific  authority  for  the  probability  that  the  more  or 
less  complete  cage  of  electrically  conducting  metal  formed  by 
the  chassis,  frame  and  top  of  the  modern  auto  is  a  good  pro- 
tection if  lightning  does  strike.  Dry  rubber  tires  are  electric 
insulators,  but  in  thunderstorms  they  are  usually  wet  and  thus 
provide  an  electrical  connection  to  the  ground.  A  person  in- 
side such  a  closed  car  is  like  one  inside  a  steelframe  building 
such  as  a  skyscraper.  Although  skyscrapers  themselves  are 
frequently  struck  by  lightning  no  one  in  them  is  injured.  In 
flat,  open  country  an  auto  may  attract  lightning  to  some  ex- 
tent like  all  objects  that  rise  above  the  general  level  of  their 
surroundings.  But  even  at  that  there  is  thought  to  be  less 
danger  to  the  occupants  than  if  they  stood  under  a  tree  or 
merely  stood  upright  in  an  open  field.  So  it's  not  only  drier 
but  no  doubt  safer  to  stay  in  the  car. — Selected. 
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WHAT  IS  THE  PRIME  OF  LIFE? 

By  Alice  Whitson  Norton 


Some  people  say  we  have  reached 
our  prime  at  the  age  of  thirty-five, 
some  say  forty-five,  a  few  make  it 
fifty — but  occasionally  we  run  across 
some  sweet  old  soul  who  has  develop- 
ed right  along  with  the  passing 
years,  and  for  that  reason  has  never 
known  the  ascension  and  descension 
of   life. 

It  was  my  great  pleasure  to  meet 
such  a  woman  in  the  spring  of  1920. 
We  were  traveling  in  the  sairu;  coach 
all  day  together.  I  was  attracted  to 
her  as  soon  as  I  entered  the  car,  but 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time  I 
only  watched  her.  The  magazines  she 
carried  was  about  the  first  thing  I 
noticed  that  was  out  of  the  ordinary; 
she  had  a  copy  of  The  Literary  Di- 
gest, Romance,  the  Youth's  Compan- 
ion, the  Home  Department  Magazine 
of  a  denominational  publishing  house, 
and  New  Success. 

I  watched  her  run  through  the 
pages    of   the     new     periodicals,     and 


pretty  good  assortmen  to  choose 
from."  And  instantly  she  began 
handing  out  the  various  magazines 
that  had  so  puzzled  me. 

I  was  hesitating  just  which  of  the 
bunch  I  would  like  best  to  look  over, 
whn  she  surprised  me  again  by  invit- 
ing me  to  sit  down  in  her  cozy  corner 
and  read,  as  she  was  doing,  a  little 
from  them  all.  I  accepted  the  invir- 
tation  quickly,  and  ere  long  we  had 
lain  aside  the  magazines  and  were 
chatting   like   old   friends. 

From  one  subject  to  another  our 
convrsation  drifted  until  we  merged 
into  the  question  of  age. 

''Age,  so  far  as  years  are  con- 
crnd,"  said  my  companion,  "doesn't 
count  for  much;  the  thing  that  really 
counts  is  what  we  accomplish  with 
the  passing  of  time." 

'"According  to  your  belief,"  I  in- 
terrupted, "there  is  no  prime  of  life, 
no  up-hill  and  down-hill  road?" 

"No,    absolutely,    no,"    she    answer- 


was  rather  amused  when   she   finally      ed  quickly.     "To  my  way  of  thinking, 


chose  the  Youth's  Companion  to  look 
over  first.  She  began  on  the  Chil- 
dren's page,  and  I  could  tell  by  the 
expression  on  her  face  that  she  was 
thoroughly  enjoying  every  word  of 
it.  From  that  she  took  up  Romance, 
and  almost  immediately  dived  into  a 
thrilling  story  that  sent  the  blushes 
to  her  wrinkled  old  cheeks.  Being  a 
woman  and  possessing  all  the  curi- 
osity due  to  their  peculiar  sex,  I 
finally  ventured  into  her  compart- 
ment with  the  excuse  of  borrowing 
a  magazine. 

"Just   help    yourself,"    she    said    in 
the   friendliest    sort   of   way,    "I've   a 


every  human  being  reaches  the  prime 
of  life  when  they  have  matured  from 
childish  things;  when  they  have  ac- 
cepted the  world  for  what  they  get 
out  of  it,  and  so  long  as  they  keep 
moving  gracefully  with  the  wheels  of 
progress,  they  continue  to  live  in 
their  prime.  It's  only  the  people 
will  to  reach  their  zenith,  and  re- 
cede again,  that  recede.  My  idea  of 
life  is  a  long,  straight  road  that 
leads  up  hill  all  the  way;  the  foot  of 
this  great  road  is  on  earth  and  the 
end  of  it  is  at  the  gates  of  heaven. 
We  who  will,  can  travel  straight 
ahead    with     no     down-hill     progress, 
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and  the  older  we  grow  the  better  fit- 
ted we  are  if  we  but  will  ourselves 
to  meet  the  propositions  of  the 
world.  I  have  not  been  convinced  of 
the  idea  yet,"  said  she,  "that  God  in- 
tended us  to  stop  growing  at  the 
half-century  mark,  neither  have  I 
been  convinced  that  it's  necessary  to 
climb  the  hill  of  life  to  our  prime 
and  then  spend  the  rest  of  our  lives 
going  down  the  other  side.  I  have 
made  steady  progress  upward  for  the 
last  fifty  years,"  said  my  companion. 
"With  magazines  I  have  kept  my 
mind  fresh  with  childish  things, 
things  of  youth,  home  interests  and 
what  other  people  are  accomplishing, 
and  through  these  sources  I  have 
lived  in  the  prime  of  life  for  fifty 
years,  and  I  expect  to  die  in  the 
prime    of    life." 

When  my  companion  reached  her 
destination  that  afternoon,  I  noticed 
with   interest   the   people   who   greet- 


ed her  at  the  station.  An  elderly 
man,  whom  I  preferred  to  believe 
was  the  man  that  had  traveled  the 
long  upward  road  with  her,  a  middle- 
aged  woman,  a  young  man  and  a  lit- 
tle girl  of  about  four  years.  I  could 
not  help  but  believe  that  before  my 
eyes  stood  four  generations,  and, 
somehow,  there  was  something  ex- 
ceedingly sweet  in  the  knowledge 
that  the  little  woman  with  whom  I 
had  practically  spent  the  day,  was 
keenly  alive  to  the  interest  of  the 
three  generations  she  represented. 
That  little  group  of  people  gave  me 
a  great  vision  of  life,  and  then  and 
there  I  resolved  that  I  would  profit 
by  that  day's  experience — that  I, 
too,  would  grow  gracefully  with  age 
— and  when  once  I  reached  tho  prime 
of  life  I  would  go  right  on  and  on  in 
that  prime,  until  I  found  myself 
knocking  for  admittance  at  the  door 
of  heaven. 


AN  EXCELLENT  LAW 

Virginia  now  has  a  law  against  hitch-hiking.  A  man  con- 
victed of  trying  to  thumb  his  way  along  the  highways  is  liable 
to  a  fine  of  $50  and  a  sojourn  of  30  days  in  jail.  It  may  be  a 
solution — and,  again,  it  may  not.  There  is  no  question  as  to 
this  wide-spread  practice  of  soliciting  free  rides  being  a  nui- 
sance; nor  can  there  be  any  debate  on  the  desirability  of  put- 
ting an  end  to  it.  But  whether  "there  ought  to  be  a  law" 
on  the  subject  is  open  to  discussion.  We  are  too  prone  to  try 
to  cure  things  by  passing  laws.  That  seems  to  be  an  easy 
way  to  relieve  the  average  citizen  of  responsibility,  but  in  this 
case  motorists  are  largely  responsible  for  the  prevalence  of 
the  nuisance  from  which  they  suffer.  If  they  would  only  es- 
tablish a  general  practice  of  refusing  to  pick  up  would-be 
riders — who  are  beggars  at  best,  and  possibly  something 
worse — they  would  soon  no  longer  be  molested. — Reidsville 
Review. 
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THE  PEACE  MAKER 


By  Jean 

Carl  Lomas  stood  on  the  back 
porch  steps.  He  had  a  dark  frown 
on  his  face  and  this  is  how  it  hap- 
pened to  be  there. 

Betty  Collins  lived  next  door  and 
instead  of  a  fence  there  was  a  long 
bed  of  nasturtiums  dividing  the  two 
yards. 

Every  clear  morning  Betty  and 
Carl  picked  the  nasturtiums.  One 
bunch  was  put  on  the  dining  room 
table  in  Betty's  home  and  the  other 
on  the  dining  room  table  in  Carl's 
home. 

Yesterday,  after  the  flowers  had 
been  picked,  Carl's  mother  gave  each 
child  a  box  of  paints. 

What  fun  they  had  had,  sitting  on 
the  back  porch  steps,  drawing  pic- 
tures and  paintig  them  in  bright  col- 
ors, until  Carl  stepped  on  Betty's 
paints,  breaking  many  of  them  to 
pieces. 

"You  clumsy  boy,"  Betty  cried, 
stamping  her  foot.  "See  what  you 
have  done  to  my  paints." 

"Don't  stamp  your  foot  at  me,  Bet- 
ty Collins,"  said  Carl  in  a  rage;  "I 
did  not  mean  to  do  it."  Then  the 
playmates   had   quarreled. 

And  that  is  why  Carl's  face  wore 
a  frown  on  this  bright  summer 
morning. 

But  mother  wanted  the  flowers,  so 
he  ran  down  and  began  to  pick  them. 
How  pretty  they  looked  in  the  sun- 
light!    As  the  wind  blew  over  them 


Reedy 

they  seemed  to  nod  their  bright  heads 
and  say,  "Good  morning.'  ' 

Carl  saw  a  large  scarlet  blossom. 
Leaning  across  the  bed  to  reach  it 
he  did  not  see  the  big  black  bee  with 
yellow  stripes  across  his  back.  Mr. 
Bee  was  taking  a  sip  of  honey  from 
that  flower  and,  when  he  felt  it  rock 
as  Carl  broke  the  stem,  he  peeped 
out  to  see  who  was  disturbing  him. 
Before  Carl  could  draw  his  hand 
away  the  angry  bee  stung  him  on  a 
chubby  forefinger  and  poor  Carl  be- 
gan  to  cry. 

Now  Betty  was  just  as  unhappy  as 
Carl,  but  she  did  not  want  to  say 
that  she  was  sorry  and  so  she  stood 
behind  the  porch  screen  and  watch- 
ed Carl  as  he  picked  the  flowers. 
When  she  heard  him  cry  she  knew 
he  was  hurt  and  forgetting  every- 
thing  else   she   ran   across   the   yard. 

"Oh  Carl,"  she  cried,  "what  has 
hurt  you?" 

Carl  held  up  his  finger  and  told 
her  about   the  black  bee. 

"I  know  what  will  cure  it."  said 
Betty.  "I  kr.ow  what  mother  did 
wi-en  I  was  stung  by  a  bee,"  and 
vetting  some  soft  clay  sh  •  bound  it 
around  Carl's  finger  with  her  hand- 
kerchief. 

So  the  big  black  bee  with  yellow 
stripes  across  his  back  w*.s  really  a 
petice-maker  I'd  the  doy  chat  began 
wit-i  a  frown  v.as  a  happy  day  after 
all. 


"Lord,  may  I  ever  able  be 

In  everything  Thy  love  to  see." 
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SUGGEST  SUCCESS 


By  Ethel 

We  see  two  men  passing  down  the 
street.  One  carries  his  head  up,  chest 
erect,  and  strides  along  as  if  he  had 
important  business  on  hand,  and  is 
impatient  to  get  to  it.  The  other 
man  walks  slowly,  head  down,  shoul- 
ders drooping,  an  air  of  dejection 
about  him. 

One  of  them — and  you  don't  have 
to  be  told — makes  you  think  that  he 
is  a  failure.  And  almost  always  the 
first  one  is  neat  and  well-groomed, 
while  the  second  is  careless,  with 
frayed  edges  to  his  collar,  and  shoes 
that  need  shining. 

Everybody,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, carries  a  definite  and  un- 
mistakable atmosphere  about  him.  He 
either  inspires  people  with  confidence 
in  him,  or  makes  him  feel  that  he 
can't  do  the  work  he  is  applying  for. 
And  back  of  that  is  his  own  opinion 
of  himself  ad   his   ability. 

We  read  a  good  deal  about  what 
is  called  an  inferiority  complex,  that 
is,  the  kind  of  feeling  a  man  has 
when  he  doesn't  think  particularly 
well  of  himself — in  fact,  believes 
everybody  else  more  capable,  better 
educated,  more  skilful  than  he  is. 
That  feeling,  if  persisted  in,  will  de- 
stroy one's  self-respect,  and  sooner 
or  later  others  share  his  opinion. 
Such  a  man  will  never  rise  above  an 
humble  routine  job. 

Every  person  has  some  talent — 
can  do  one  thing  better  than  others. 
There  never  were,  and  never  will  be, 
two  people  exactly  alike..  God  gave 
every      normal     person      individuality 


G.  Peterson 

and  ability. 

It  is  fine  to  recognize  ability  in 
others,  and  not  to  consider  oneself 
the  whole  thing.  But  for  all  that  an 
inferiority  complex  never  got  one 
anywhere.  If  you  don't  believe  in 
yourself,  who  on  earth  is  going  to 
believe  in  you? 

So  don't  undervalue  yourself.  Be- 
lieve that  by  hard  work  and  use  of 
your  brains  you  can  make  good  even 
though  you  may  be  green  to  start. 
Hold  up  your  chin,  face  the  world 
with  a  smile,  step  along  briskly,  and 
the  world  will  take  you  at  your  own 
valuation. 

They  tell  a  story  of  a  young  doc- 
tor who  although  very  brilliant  and 
with  fine  training,  sat  in  his  office  ir* 
a  country  town  day  after  day  wait- 
ing for  patients  that  never  came. 
At  last,  discouraged,  he  decided  to 
give  up  and  try  another  town.  He 
wrote  a  wise  old  uncle  about  it.  Hi? 
uncle  wrote  back  (this  was  in  the 
days  of  the  horse  and  buggy)  : 

"Start  out  every  morning,  liekety 
split,  and  drive  out  along  one  of  the 
country  roads  as  fast  as  you  can  go. 
Come  back  to  town,  and  after  a  little 
dash  down  another  road  as  though 
going  to  a  very  ill  patient.  It  may 
be  a  little  hard  on  your  horse,  but 
try  it  for  a  week  or  so." 

The  young  doctor  took  his  advice, 
and  before  long  had  as  many  patients 
as  he  could  take  care  of.  He  had 
suggested  success,  and  everybody 
flocks  to  the  successful  man  or  wom- 
an. 


It  is  one  thing  to  see  your  road,  another  to  cut  it. 
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HOW  STAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS 
ARE  MADE 


By  Homer 

Have  you  ever  wondered,  as  you 
sat  in  church,  how  beautiful  stain- 
ed glass  windows  are  made?  It  is  an 
interesting  process.  The  glass  used 
in  stained  glass  windows  is  not  thin 
and  smooth  like  ordinary  window 
glass,  but  is  thick  and  bubbly  so  that 
the  rays  cf  light  will  be  scattered  in- 
to delicate  shadings  of  color.  It  is 
called  antique  or  cathedral  glass. 
Much  of  the  beautiful  blue  and  rose 
glass  comes  from  England  and  Ger- 
many, although  some  very  fine  col- 
ored glass  is  now  being  made  in  the 
United   States. 

First  an  artist  draws  a  design  for 
the  window  in  charcoal  on  a  huge 
sheet  of  paper,  the  drawing  being 
the  same  size  as  the  finished  win- 
dow is  to  be.  This  drawing  is  giv- 
en to  a  cutter  who  cuts  ot  up  into 
many  little  pieces  which  are  to  serve 
as  patterns  for  che  tiny  pieces  of 
glass.  After  the  colors  are  chosen, 
these  patterns  are  placed  on  the 
large  sheets  of  glass  and  drawn 
around  with  a  glass  cutter.  One  lit- 
tle tap  on  the  correct  side  and  the 
piece  falls  out,  the  exact  size  of  the 


Eastman 

pattern. 

Next  all  the  pieces  of  glass  are 
painted  with  designs  or  effects  which 
carry  out  the  picture  planned  by  the 
artist.  If  the  window  happens  to 
be  one  with  human  figures  as  in  Bi- 
le scenes,  the  faces  are  painted  on 
with  a  mineral  paint  which  looks 
like  mud,  but  is  very  costly.  Then 
the  paint  must  be  baked  on,  so  all 
the  pieces  of  glass  are  fired  in  an 
oven  called  a  kiln.  When  they  come 
out  the  glass  is  shiny  and  bright  and 
the  paint  will  never  come  off. 

Now  all  the  pieces  must  be  fitted 
together  to  make  the  picture,  just 
like  a  jigsaw  picture  puzzle.  When 
every  piece  is  in  its  proper  place,  it 
is  soldered  together,  piece  by  piece, 
with  strips  of  lead  until  it  is  one 
solid  window.  However,  the  little 
pieces  do  not  yet  fit  tightly  and  so 
a  mixture  of  white  lead,  oil,  and 
whiting  is  smeared  in  all  the  chinks 
and  cracks  to  make  it  weatherproof 
and  firm.  Now  the  finished  window 
can  be  packed  in  a  crate  and  sent  to 
the  building  in  which  it  is  to  be  used. 


God  intends  no  man  to  live  in  this  world  without  working; 
but  it  seems  to  me  no  less  evident  that  He  intends  every  man 
to  be  happy  in  his  work. — Ruskin. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Mr.  J.  L.  Settlemyer,  of  Shelby, 
spent  last  Tuesday  at  the  school,  re- 
pairing sewing  machines  in  several  of 
the  cottages. 

— o — 

We  recently  received  a  card  from 
Horace  McCall,  a  former  member  of 
the  printing  class,  who  was  paroled 
four  years  ago.  He  has  been  in  the 
U.  S.  Navy  for  some  time  and  is  now 
stationed  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 
Horace  tells  us  he  is  getting  along 
nicely  and  that  he  hoper,  to  enter  the 
Coast  Guard  Service  soon. 
— o — 

Last  week  Clarence  Deal,  of  the 
Guilford  County  Cottage,  suddenly 
became  critically  ill  and  was  taken 
to  the  Concord  Hospital,  where  for 
days  his  life  hung  in  the  balance. 
He  was  suffering  from  something 
akin  to  blood-poisoning.  While  he 
has  not  wholly  recovered,  every  evi- 
dence leads  us  to  believe  that  he  will 
soon  be  well  again. 

Rev.  I.  Harding  Hughes,  rector  of 
All  Saints  Episcopal  Church,  Con- 
cord, who  was  regularly  scheduled  to 
conduct  the  service  in  the  auditorium 
last  Sunday  afternoon,  was  unable  to 
come  to  the  school  because  of  having 
to  attend  a  funeral.  Rev.  Hughes' 
inability  to  be  with  us  on  this  occa- 
sion was  a  disappointment,  but  we 
hope  to  enjoy  many  of  his  interesting 
talks  in  the  future. 
— o — 

Robert  Singleton,  one  of  our  boys, 
who  recently  dropped  a  cake  of  ice 
on  his  foot  was  taken  to  North  Caro- 
lina Orthopeidc  Hospital,  Gastonia, 
last    Tuesday,    for    examination    and 


treatment.  The  injured  member  was 
considerably  swollen,  but  there  was 
no  apparent  reason  why  the  swelling 
should  be  so  stubborn  in  subsiding. 
We  appreciate  the  good  offices  of  the 
hospital  authorities  in  trying  to  de- 
termine the  nature  of  the  ailment. 

In  passing  through  our  campus, 
lovers  of  flowers  can  spend  an  inter- 
esting hour  in  looking  over  the  dah- 
lias growing  on  third  cottage  lawn. 
These  beautiful  blooms  were  grown 
by  Miss  Mary  P.  Latimer,  matron  in 
charge  of  the  cottage.  She  is  very 
proud  of  her  products  and  is  always 
glad  for  sympathetic,  admirers  of 
flowers  to  see  them.  The  colors  of 
these  unusually  large  blooms  are  red, 
yellow  and  pink  and  they  present  a 
pleasing  appearance  as  one  passes 
the  cottage. 

— o — 

One  of  our  officers,  Mr.  T.  L.  Griex*, 
who  has  been  indisposed  for  some 
time,  was  advised  by  his  physician 
that  the  trouble  lay  in  his  tonsils, 
those  "fussy"  little  adjuncts  to  the 
human  anatomy  that  cause  so  much 
trouble  these  days.  Acting  upon  this 
advice,  he  went  to  the  Eye,  Ear  Nose 
and  Throat  Hospital,  Charlotte,  last 
Thursday  for  removal  of  same,  and 
we  are  expecting  him  back  on  the 
job  soon,  very  much  improved  in 
health,  but  probably  issuing  orders  in 
slightly  modified  tones  for  a  few 
days. 

— o — 

Claude  Pearson  and  Dallas  Ingram, 
two  of  our  old  boys  who  have  been 
away  from  the  institution  since  1919, 
called    on     us     last     Sunday.      These 
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young  men  are  now  living  in  North 
Wilkesboro.  Claude  is  a  merchant, 
is  married  and  has  three  children, 
and  Dallas  is  employed  at  highway 
construction  work.  Both  of  these 
boys  made  gcod  records  at  the  Train- 
ing School,  and  we  were  expecting  to 
hear  nothing  but  good  reports  from 
them  after  leaving  us.  Claude  work- 
ed in  the  sewing  room  while  here  and 
had  the  distinction,  together  with  an- 
other lad  named  Odell  Gregory,  of 
making  more  shirts  than  any  two 
boys  ever  employed  in  this  depart- 
ment. Gregory  is  now  a  lawyer  and 
was  practicing  his  profession  in  Or- 
lando, Fla.,  according  to  our  last  re- 
port. 

Superintendent  C.  E.  Boger  and 
Mr.  W.  M.  White  attended  the 
Schocl  of  Institutional  and  Govern 
mental  Officers,  held  at  Chapel  Hill 
last  week.  The  purpose  of  this  school 
is  to  instruct  newly-elected  State  of- 
ficers and  institutional  workers  in  the 
various  duties  of  their  offices.  Therf 
was  a  large  attendance  from  all  ovei 
the  State  in  response  to  the  call  sent 
out  by  Dr.  Albert  Coates,  dean  of 
the  law  school,  University  of  North 
Carolina.  Included  in  the  large 
crowd  present  could  be  seen  judges 
of  State  and  Federal  courts,  clerks 
of  superior  courts,  mayors,  sheriffs, 
county  commissioners,  superinten- 
dents of  public  schools,  heads  of  State 
institutions,  superintendents  of  pub- 
lic welfare,  State  officers,  and  rep- 
resentatives of  many  other  profes- 
sions. Great  interest  was  manifested 
in  these  sessions  presided  over  by 
Judge  Adams.  At  the  closing  public 
session  Dr.  Pounds,  dean  of  the  law 
school,  Oxford  University,  England, 
was  the  principal   speaker,  being  in- 


troduced by   Governor  O.   Max  Gard- 


The  service  in  the  auditorium  last 
Sunday  afternoon  was  conducted  by 
our  good  friend,  Mr.  J.  J.  Barnhardt, 
of  Concord.  Acting  upon  very  short 
notice  because  of  the  regularly  sched- 
uled speaker  of  the  afternoon  being 
suddenly  called  away,  Mr.  Barnhardt 
arranged  an  excellent  program.  He 
made  a  very  interesting  talk  on 
"Hell,"  citing  the  parable  of  the  rich 
man  and  the  beggar  named  Lazar- 
rus.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he 
gave  the  boys  a  mental  picture  of  the 
place  of  torment,  showing  them  how 
terrible  it  would  be  to  enter  eternity 
under  condemnation.  He  further 
stated  that  as  the  law  rewards 
righteousness  and  punishes  evil  in 
this  life,  we  have  reason  to  expect 
the  same  thing  in  the  life  hereafter. 
Following  his  short  talk  Mr.  Barn- 
hardt presented  the  W.  O.  W.  String 
Band,  of  Kannapolis,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Fred  Kuthan,  and 
just  to  say  the  boys  enjoyed  their 
program  would  be  expressing  it  very 
mildly.  While  these  musicians  were 
taking  their  places  on  the  rostrum, 
we  were  informed  of  the  presence  of 
another  noted  musician  in  the  audi- 
ence, Dr.  V.  McBee,  of  Ronda,  N.  C, 
and  he  was  pressed  into  service,  act- 
ing as  pianist  for  the  orchestra.  Then 
followed  one  of  the  most  delightful 
musical  programs  ever  presented  at 
the  school.  One  of  the  outstanding 
features  of  the  afternoon  was  a  vio- 
lin solo,  'Mocelyn,''  rendered  by  Mr. 
Kuthan.  Another  very  impressive 
number  was  the  orchestra's  rendition 
of  that  beautiful  hymn,  "The  Old 
Rugged  Cross,"  accompanied  by  our 
500   boys     softly    humming.      At   the 
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close  of  the  program  by  the  orches- 
tra Dr.  McBee  was  introduced  and 
made  a  short  talk  to  the  boys,  clos- 
ing his  remarks  with  the  announce- 
ment that  he  would  play  one  of  his 
own  compositions  and  would  call  it 
the  "Jackson  Training  School  March." 
Dr.  McBee,  who  teaches  pipe  organ, 
piano,  violin  and  voice,  is  one  of  the 
State's  outstanding  musicians,  and  we 
were  very  glad  to  learn  that  in  the 
near   future   he    expects   to    render    a 


program  here.  The  W.  0.  W.  String 
Band  has  long  been  a  favorite  with 
radio  "fans,"  but  we  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  assure  Mr.  Ku- 
than  and  his  group  of  mus'cians  we 
thoroughly  enjoyed  their  first  ap- 
pearance at  the  school  in  person, 
and  trust  they  will  visit  us  again. 
We  also  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Barn- 
hardt,  who  has  always  evidenced 
great  interest  in  our  boys,  for  pro- 
viding   this    helpful    and    interesting 


THEN  AND  NOW 

This  thing  we  refer  to  so  frequently  as  "mass  production" 
may  not  have  hurt  the  country  but  it  has  certainly  destroyed 
a  lot  of  our  early  ideals.  It  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  the 
charm  out  of  living,  at  any  rate.  If  you  doubt  it,  ask  any  man 
who  can  remember  the  time  when  his  mother  bought  the  cof- 
fee green,  roasted  the  grains  in  an  oven  or  in  a  skillet  set  on 
top  of  the  stove,  and  then  ground  it  fresh  every  morning  in  a 
wooden  dingus  that  hung  on  the  wall  or  which  she  placed  be- 
tween her  knees  and  turned  a  crank  on.  And  he'll  tell  you, 
too,  that  there's  never  been  any  finer  coffee  made  in  the 
world.  They  can  also  remember  when  she  got  two  cents 
worth  of  yeast  at  the  grocery,  or  used  some  from  the  last  bak- 
ing, and  set  her  bread  where  it  would  be  warm  over  night,  and 
the  next  day  baked  enough  to  last  a  week.  And  it  was  good 
bread,  too.  Now  "mass  production"  brings  the  coffee  already 
roasted  and  ground,  and  the  bread  already  baked — and  al- 
ready sliced,  if  you  wish.  So  the  charm  of  old-time  kitchen 
life  is  over.  That's  how  "mass  production"  has  shattered  our 
ideals. — Reidsville  Review. 
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|            MAN'S  MEASURE  I 

^  *** 

*  Every  boy  wishes  to  be  a  man,  but  the  % 
&  measure  of  a  man  is  not  that  of  age,  nor 
%  position.    That  which  makes  a  man  is  qual- 

*  ity  of  spirit;  it  is  courage,  honor,  integrity  I 

*  of  character,  and  the  resolute  purpose  to  % 
%  know  what  is  true,  and  to  do  what  is  right.  * 
^  The   central    quality    of    manliness    around  * 

*  which  all  others  must  be  built  up  is  that  of  % 

*  a  sense  of  honor. — Selected.  % 
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AN  AIM  IN  LIFE 

We  must  see  our  life  finished  as  we  begin  it,  or  we  shall  never  be  success- 
ful in  the  art  of  living.  The  'painter  cannot  go  on  aimlessly  smudging  the 
canvas,  adding  one  blotch  of  color  to  another,  and  yet  turn  out  a  worthy  pic- 
ture; the  organist  cannot  by  striking  notes  in  wild  and  dreamy  improvisa- 
tion build  up  any  great  music;  the  preacher  cannot  take  a  text,  and  by  a 
series  of  unrelated  reflections  develop  an  effective  discourse.  ..These  -workers 
know  well  enough  that  a  clear  conception  of  the  end  of  their  work  is  essen- 
tial from  its  beginning,  and  that  they  must  regulate  the  whole  effort  by  their 
final  purpose.  So  it  must  be  with  us;  we  must  know  the  object  of  life,  its 
true  goal,  its  plan  and  program,  its  law  and  prize;  and  we  must  be  prepared 
for  diligence  and  sacrifice  so  that  we  may  work  the  glorious  thing  out  worth- 
ily and  successfully. — W.  L.  Watkinson. 


ALL  FOR  ONE  ANO  ONE  FOR  ALL 

Why  should  a  North  Carolina  editor  in  one  part  of  the  state  be 
interested  in  running  an  item  about  another  part  of  the  State 
which  has  an  improvement  project  on  foot?  Because  in  every 
community  there  are  many  people  interested  in  other  communi- 
ties. The  Uplift  believes  that  if  editors  in  various  counties  in  the 
state  run  items  showing  the  desires  of  other  counties,,  they  not 
only  furnish  many  of  their  readers  with  information  of  intense 
personal  interest,  but  they  build  up  the  general  industrial  idea 
which  means  more  business  for  every  community.  Each  section 
of  the  state  offers  especial  advantages  for  some  line  of  business. 
The  widest  dissemination  of  information  regarding  such  advan- 
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tages  will  gain  the  greatest  good  for  all  sections. 

With  this  idea  fixed  in  our  minds  this  paper  desires  to  add  its 
words  of  encouragement  to  the  building  and  completion  of  high- 
way No.  181,  from  Morganton  to  Linville  and  there  connect  with 
good  roads,  which  will  draw  into  North  Carolina  the  trade  from 
a  large  territory  the  other  side  of  the  mountains,  which  is  now 
flowing  into  East  Tennessee,  and  open  that  portion  of  North  Caro- 
lina to  this  entire  eastern  section  of  the  state.  In  fact  bringing 
our  people  back  home  to  trade  with  home  follks.  Not  only  this  but 
it  shortens  the  distance  by  some  29  miles  from  Morganton  to  Lin- 
ville, and  opens  one  of  the  finest  scenic  routes  in  the  mountains.  A 
new  revelation  to  tourists.  Morganton  is  to  be  congratulated  in 
the  strenuous  efforts  she  had  made  to  secure  this  route  for  the 
benefit  of  the  entire  state.  State  and  Federal  aid  is  invoked,  and  it 
is  quite  likely  it  will  be  obtained,  as  it  opens  a  lalrge  part  of  the 
Pisgah  National  Forest.  It  is  the  best  stroke  of  good  road  projects 
that  has  been  advanced  in  this  state  in  many  moons.  North  Caro- 
lina will  be  largely  profited  by  it.  All  power  to  its  promoters  in  the 
accomplishments  of  their  endeavors ! 

COLONIAL  HISTORY— RALEIGH  TAVERN 

Raleigh  Tavern,  a  famous  hostelry  when  Williamsburg  was 
capital  of  the  Virginia  Colony,  was  opened  to  the  public  on  Sep- 
tember 16th.  This  building  has  been  restored  through  the  inter- 
est of  the  rector  of  Old  Proctor's  Church,  Williamsburg,  and  the 
generosity  of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

The  restoration  was  so  designed  as  to  provide  and  preserve  a 
visual  record  of  the  life  and  history  which  played  a  living  role  in 
shaping  the  early  history  of  America.  One  item  of  interest  is  sug- 
gestive that  our  early  forebears  took  time  in  the  midst  of  a  busy 
life  for  recreation  or  sport. 

In  the  "Appollo  Room"  of  this  tavern,  a  place  where  friends  as- 
sembled, over  the  fire-place  was  the  motto  of  the  tavern  in  gold 
letters:  "Hilarites  Sapientiae  et  Bonae  Vitae  Proles," — "Jollity, 
the  offspring  of  wisdom  and  good  living."     It  was  in  this  room  the 
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patriots  gathered  when  the  royal  governors  dissolved  the  House 
of  Burgesses  in  1769  and  1774.  Also  according  to  tradition,  the 
honorary  scholastic  fraternity,  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  was  organized  in 
1776. 

A  graphic  account  of  this  old  tavern  is  carried  in  this  issue  of 
The  Uplift  and  will  prove  of  great  interest  to  those  interested  in 
•Colonial  history. 

RANK  EXTRAVAGANCES 

It  is  high  time  for  all  good  citizens  to  take  an  earnest  interest 
in  their  governments,  national,  state  and  county.  And  it  is  also 
high  time  to  investigate  the  government  at  Washington,  and  cut 
out  the  rank  extravagances  said  to  be  in  practice  there  now. 

William  P.  Helm,  well-known  Washington  newspaper  corre- 
spondent, has  published  a  book  entitled  "Washington's  Swindle 
Sheet."  It  contains  facts  and  figures  compiled  from  records,  giv- 
ing details  of  junkets,  airplane  rides  at  $4  an  hour,  winter  vaca- 
tions in  Florida,  summer  jaunts  to  Alaska  and  the  mountains, 
houseboat  parties,  fishing  trips  and  other  diversions  which  mem- 
bers of  Congress  voted  themselves  at  public  expense.  The  average 
taxpayer  will  be  shocked  to  learn  that  these  expenditures  are  le- 
gal, made  so  by  the  senators  and  congressmen  themselves  for 
themselves.  They  fix  their  own  salaries  and  allowances  of  40 
cents  per  mile  for  traveling  expense,  funeral  expenses,  stationery 
printing  and  even  Christmas  cards.  He  calls  attention  to  the  rare 
technique  in  making  these  accounts  come  out  to  the  very  penny 
authorized  by  the  appropriation.  On  a  Canadian  trip  to  investi- 
gate wild  life  four  senators  ran  up  a  bill  of  $529.79  in  two  days. 
A  trip  to  Florida  one  Christmas  by  six  senators  cost  the  taxpayers 
$4,241,  including  railroad  fares  for  eight,  the  hire  of  two  house- 
boats for  five  days,  a  blimp  for  three  days.  The  author  gives  a 
complete  index  to  records  to  support  his  statements. 

In  view  of  these  and  many  other  extravagances  while  millions 
of  people  go  hungry,  may  be  another  reason  why  half  the  people 
refuse  to  vote  at  any  election,  when  they  should    and    thus    stop 
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these  unnecessary  extravagances.     Such  a  revelation  is  a  shame 
and  a  scandal  upon  the  government  of  the  American  people. 

BE  LOVERS  AGAIN 

This  evening,  when  you  go  home  after  your  day's  work,  in  the 
calm  of  the  twilight  or  nightfall,  sit  down,  you  and  she  together. 
Let  her  hand  be  clasped  in  yours,  as  in  the  good  old  days  of  the 
long  ago.  Talk  over  old  times.  Think  of  that  beautiful  autumn  after 
noon,  years  ago,  when  you  and  she  were  strolling  under  the  gold- 
en-tipped trees,,  when  her  face  was  as  fresh  as  a  rose,  and  it  seem- 
ed almost  like  heaven  to  be  in  her  presence.  How  you  discussed 
the  long  and  the  short  way  home,  and  you  took  the  long  way. 
You  remember  those  happy  hours,  don't  you?  Can  you  ever  for- 
get them?  All  nature  was  seemingly  set  in  harmony  to  a  lover's 
lullaby ! 

Why  not  be  lovers  again?  Life  is  entirely  too  short  to  be  any- 
thing else.  She  may  not  be  with  you  very  much  longer.  Of 
course  she  has  her  faults — so  have  you !  There  may  be  many  lit- 
tle misunderstandings,  but  what  of  that?  Perfection  is  not  to  be 
found  anywhere  or  in  anyone  in  this  world.  Then  why  not  for- 
get— why  not  be  happy?  Happiness  is  of  infinite  worth — of  more 
value  than  the  jewels  that  sparkle  in  the  crowns  of  kings.  Speak 
the  loving  words!  Show  your  appreciation  in  every  possible  way. 
Don't  wait  until  tomorrow  to  do  it,  but  do  it  NOW,  and  tomorrow 
will  be  a  happy  day  for  you. 

Oh,  how  many  tired  and  weary  hearts  would  be  made  glad  this 
very  night  if  husband  and  wife  would  only  tell  the  love  for  each 
other  they  feel 

MIND  AND  MATTER 

That  noted  scientist,  Professor  Einstein,  had  an  idea  that  came 
to  him  while  lying  ill  in  bed.  It  was  that  space,  having  "eaten  up" 
matter  for  a  long  time,  is  now  being  eaten  up  by  matter.     The 
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idea  is  illustrated  by  a  large  room  in  a  home.  Before  it  is  furnish- 
ed with  bookcases,  books,  tables,  chairs,  radio,  and  other  things, 
it  is  only  space  surrounded  by  walls.  It  "ate  up"  all  those  things, 
and  now  the  furnishings  and  things  in  the  room  have  eaten  up 
part  of  the  space  that  has  disappeared.  The  difference  is  like  an 
empty  and  loaded  freight  car.  Matter  and  space  go  hand  in  hand, 
and  each  serve  the  other.  Very  simple,  isn't  it?  Science  is  not  so 
complex. 

But  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  things  material  and 
things  spiritual.  A  man's  mind  may  absorb  a  vast  quantity  of 
knowledge,,  eat  it  up  for  a  lifetime,  but  the  things  learned  do  not 
crowd  it.  On  the  contrary  it  expands  as  it  masters  the  problems 
that  come  into  it.  Its  capacity  increases 'as  its  contents  increase, 
and  it  grows  in  capability  with  the  years.  There  is  one  great  dif- 
ference between  mind  and  matter.  One  healthy  brain  does  not 
differ  materially  as  a  physical  development.  It  is  all  contained  in 
one  human  skull,  but  who  can  measure  the  tremendous  difference 
between  the  contents  of  a  great  business  brain  and  one  that  has 
never  been  trained  ?  The  intellect,  the  spirit  of  a  man,  has  no  phy- 
sical limitations,  as  does  the  space  in  a  business  office.  Do  you 
realize  what  this  means  to  you,  boys  of  the  Jackson  Training 
School? 

Economy  in  government  is  the  only  absolute  way  of  balancing 
receipts  with  expenditures.  Whether  the  necessary  revenue  is 
produced  by  the  new  tax  law  or  not,  the  lesson  of  the  times  is  the 
reduction  of  governmental  costs  to  a  point  where  heavy  special 
taxes  are  unnecessary.  Trim  government  administration  to  the 
bone.  Hew  off  a  lot  of  the  bureaus  and  investigating  committees. 
Let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 


(With  Old  Hurrygraph) 

SPEAK  KINDLY 
The   hard    word    hurts;    why   ut- 
ter it? 
A    grumble    pains;    why    mutter 

it? 
Your  heart  is  kind;  why  shutter 
it? 
The  world   is   sad  enough. 


Edge  pledges  France's  undying 
friendship  to  the  U.  S.  at  dedication 
of  Marne  memorial."  As  undying 
friends  France  will  hardly  expect  the 
ambassador  to  be  so  rude  as  to  say 
anything  more  about  those  war  debts 
she  owes  us. 


The    soft    word    helps,    just    say 

it; 
A    hand-grip    cheers,   don't   delay 

it; 
A    kindness    shown,    just    repay 

it; 
And  help  the  world  along. 

Many  a  man  goes  into  office  with- 
out political  knowledge.     But  he  has 
a  plenty  when  he  comes  out. 
— o — 

A  lot  of  ornery  actions  are  laid 
upon  human  nature  wnen  humin  na- 
ture had  nothing  in  the  world  to  do 
with  men's  antics. 

— o — 

The  District  of  Columbia  has  out- 
lawed the  sawed-off  shotguns.  Why 
in  the  world  didn't  Congress  use  them 
in  trimming  the  budget?  It  was 
the  opportunity  of  its  life. 

Prosperity  is  just  a-head.  A  fash- 
ion   note   says,    "Tiaras,   which    have 

so  long  been  in  safety  deposit  vaults, 
are  now  being  worn  again  by  those 
who  wish  to  be  considered  right  up 
to  Gate."  Gi^ess  I'll  ha"  •  to  get 
mi'i-3  -jut  n<  w  to  replace  my  old 
?fraw  h'ct. 

A   news    item     says,     "Ambassador 


This    would     be    a    quiet,     peaceful 
world  if  it  were  as   easy  to  get  the 
nations  to  disarm  as  it  is  to  get  them 
aroused  in  an  argument  about  it. 
— o — 

Every  community  presents  an  op- 
portunity for  a  live,  sincere,  wide 
awake  booster,  who  has  faith  in  him- 
self, in  his  town,  in  his  people  and  in 
his  God,  to  talk  optimism,  and  en- 
courage his  more  or  less  depressed 
neighbors,  and  sing  songs  of  rejoic- 
ing over  the  blelssings  the  communi- 
ty already  enjoys,  and  work  and  pray 
for  more.  The  difference  between 
those  of  the  chorus  who  sing  about 
the  "lucky  guy"  and  the  "lucky  guy" 
himself  is  just  the  fact  that  the 
chorus  are  those  who  sit  around  idly, 
asking,  "Where  can  I  get  business?" 
while  the  so-called  "lucky  guy"  goes 
out  and  gets  the  business.  Remem- 
ber, it  does  not  require  any  great 
talent  to  sing  in  the  chorus,  "but  it 
does  take  real  work  to  become  the 
star  of  the  choir.  Why  not  start 
working  so  as  to  move  ahead  with 
the  optimists  of  your  community? 
— o — 

Optimism  is  that  rosy-cheeked  and 
sparkling-eyed  offspring  of  light  that 
stands  upon  the  glistening  peaks  of 
the    highest    mountain    of    hope,    and 
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with  burnished  bow  and  radiant 
quiver,  shoots  the  sparkling  arrows 
of  good  cheer  into  the  dark  and 
gloomy  fabric  of  despondency,  and 
makes  it  glisten  with  dazzling  cor- 
ruscations  of  brilliant  promise. 

Everybody  agrees  that  something 
should  be  done  to  set  America  right, 
and  put  us  on  the  road  to  happy  liv- 
ing again,  with  equal  rights  and  pri- 
vileges to  all.  We  certainly  have 
been  in  a  bad  fix,  and  still  are  not 
out  of  our  troubles.  It's  up  to  our 
politicians,  and  statesmen,  to  do 
something.  It  all  reminds  me  of  the 
negro  preacher,  discoursing  from 
the  pulpit  remarked  to  his  congrega- 
tion: "Bredren,  we's  got  to  do  sump- 
in'  'bout  dis  status  quota."  A  mem- 
ber of  his  flock  made  bold  to  ask: 
"Well,  parson,  what  am  dis  here  sta- 
tus quota,  you's  talkin'  'bout?"  The 
learned  parson  replied,  "Why  nig- 
ger, dat  am  de  Latin  for  de  mess 
we's  in.''  We  are  all  working  to  a 
common  end,  to  make  a  profit,  in  or- 
der to  pull  ourselves  out  of  "De  mess 
we's  in."  This  can  be  accomplished 
by    a    strong    pull    all    together — cut- 


ting off  the  top  of  unnecessary  ex- 
penses along  all  lines  and  strength- 
ening the  foundations  of  sound  busi- 
ness methods,  from  Washington  down 
to  the  townships. 

Rum  and  gasoline  do  not  go  well 
together — as  a  matter  of  fact,  rum 
and  an  automobile  are  an  evil  com- 
bination, yet  magistrates  and  other 
officers  of  the  law  are  entirely  too 
lenient  with  men  brought  before 
them  on  charges  of  operating  a  mo- 
tor vehicle  while  tipsy.  Rarely  are 
jail  sentences  imposed,  and  the  fine, 
no  matter  how  heavy,  serves  only  as 
a  sort  of  privilege  tax  to  go  out  and 
do  the  same  thing  again.  If  men 
will  get  drunk,  they  had  better  lock 
up  their  automobiles  before  hand  and 
throw  Lhe  key  so  far  that  finding  it 
would  be  an  impossible  task,  other- 
wise they  must  take  a  chance  and 
take  their  medicine  too.  There  are 
entirely  too  many  cases  of  diunken 
driving  throughout  the  State,  and  the 
only  way  to  cheek  them  is  to  make 
examples  of  the  offenders.  Cut  out 
the  fines  and  g;ve  the  culprits  a  stiff 
jail  sentence,  m  each  instance. 


THE  DEFEATED 

Who  is  the  man  defeated? 
Columbus  in  his  cell? 
Livingstone  dying  lonely? 
Or  Gordon  when  he  fell? 
Not  these  the  lost,  the  hopeless, 
Those  who  have  striven  and  died- 
The  real  and  fatal  failures 
Are  those  who  have  never  tried. 


— Selected. 
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RESTORED  RALEIGH  TAVERN 

By  A.  Judson  Evans 


Raleigh  Tavern,  bsst  known  of  all 
inns    here    in    the    decade    preceeding 

the  Revolution,  has  been  restored  to 
its  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century 
appearance  and  will  be  opened  to  the 
public   soon. 

The  tavern,  where  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son danced  with  "the  fair  Belinda" 
(Rebecca  Burwell  of  Carter's  Grove) 
and  George  Washington  was  often  a 
guest  while  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Burgesses,  is  the  first  exhibition 
building  completed  for  public  in- 
spection sice  the  restoration  of  Co- 
lonial Williamsburg  was  undertaken 
more  than  four  years  ago  by  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

As  is  true  of  other  projects  in  the 
restoration  program,  authenticity  of 
the  restored  tavern  has  been  assur- 
ed by  expert  research  in  this  country, 
England  and  France.  To  restore  the 
tavern  as  a  single  accurate  page 
from  American  Colonial  history  ccf-t 
200,000.  To  insure  accuracv  for 
the  whole  chapter  of  history — old 
homes,  formal  gardens,  the  old  Capi- 
tol and  Governor's  Palace  and  other 
manifestations  of  early  culture — 
about  $40,000  a  year  has  been  spent 
in  competent  research.  In  all  about 
$9,000,000  has  been  expended  thus 
far. 

Newspapermen  recently  were  al- 
lowed a  preview  of  the  tavern  and 
saw  also  other  projects. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  W.  A.  R.  Goodwin, 
rector  of  Bruton  Parish  Church, 
who  conceived  the  idea  of  the  restor- 
ation, actually  restored  the  George 
Wvthe  House  and  visualized  Colonial 


history  in  tangible  form,  can  almost 
conjure  up  the  spirits  of  those 
sturdy  Burgesses  who  defied  Royal 
Governors. 

From  the  old  Governor's  Palace, 
now  being  rapidly  reconstructed,  you 
can  look  down  three  partially  restor- 
ed terraces  to  what  was  once  a  swan 
lake.  To  the  rear,  already  restored, 
is  the  largest  boxwood  garden  in  the 
world  to  bring  back  memories  of 
Colonial  belles  and  long-forgotten 
moonlight. 

There  is  forgotten  history  in  the 
very  soil  of  the  courtyard.  For  exca- 
vators found  skeletons  of  186  Revolu- 
tionary soldiers  who  had  died  in  the 
palace  when  it  was  used  as  a  hospi- 
tal. Examination  of  the  bones  shows 
the  crude  efforts  at  trepanning  and 
leg  bones  half  sawed  and  then  brok- 
en in  an  effort  to  save  some  wound- 
ed   Virginia    militiaman. 

Straight  back  through  Jamestown 
the  restoration  is  definite  and  tangi- 
ble link  between  this  republic  and 
the  mother  country.  This  was  the 
impression  voiced  by  recent  British 
visitors  coming  down  from  the  Ot- 
tawa economic  conference.  Here, 
they  said,  is  at  leas^  something  which 
could  not  disappoint  the  British. 
Here,  they  emphasized,  is  something 
of  authentic  history — something  gen- 
uine in  a  country  of  vast  pretensions. 

But  back  to  the  tavern,  an  Lr- 
shaped  structure  built  of  wood  weath- 
er boarded  and  one  story  and  a  half 
high. 

It  was  constructed  prior  to  1742 
and  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1859. 
The  style  of  architecture  is  the  Vir- 
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ginia  Tidewater  version  of  American 
Georgian,  often  described  as  "Colo- 
nial." 

Over  the  front  entrance  of  the  old 
inn,  which  is  on  Duke  of  Glouchester 
Street,  a  new  leaden  bust  of  the  pa- 
tron, Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  has  been 
placed.  He  occupies  the  position 
where  the  original  bust  stood.  On 
the  stone  base  the  great  Elizabethan's 
name  is  spelled  "Raleigh,"  as  copied 
from  the  original  base  now  on  exhibi- 
tion in  the  Powder  Horn  here. 

The  first  floor  contains  the  usual 
public  rooms  of  a  first  class  eigh- 
teenth century  American  tavern  with 
a  modern  service  extension  at  the 
rear;  for  the  tavern  actually  will  be 
opened  again  as  an  inn  when  the  re- 
storation is  finished.  On  the  second 
floor,  which  is  lighted  by  dormer 
windows,  are  bedrooms,  baths,  and 
suites. 

Both  in  plan  and  exterior  design 
the  restored  tavern  is  a  replica  of 
the  original,  stands  on  the  same  site 
and  has  included  in  it  some  of  the 
original  foundations.  Furnishings 
duplicate  inventories  left  by  famous 
proprietors  of  the  inn. 

Best  known  of  all  the  rooms  in  the 
original  Raleigh  was  the  Apollo.  This 
was  the  room  which,  next  to  the  tap 
room,  probably  gave  the  place  person- 
ality. It  was  so  named  for  the  Apollo 
room  of  Devil  Tavern  in  London,  a 
favorite  meeting  place  of  rare  Ben 
Jonson,  Sir  Walter  and  their  friends. 

Over  the  fireplace  in  this  room  is 
the  motto  of  the  tavern,  carved  in 
gilt  letters  above  the  mantel: 

"Hilarites  Sapiontice  et  Bonce  Vitoe 
Proles" — Jollity,  the  offspring  of  wis- 
dom and  good  living." 

To  judge  from  the   Raleigh,   Colo- 


nial Virginians  in  Williamsburg  en- 
joyed those  truly  spacious  days  at 
Elizabeth.  As  you  enter  the  tavern 
there  is,  to  the  left,  a  gaming  room 
called  "Ye  One  and  Ye  Four,"  after 
an  old  penny  ante  game.  Passing 
through  a  few  yards,  one  enters  the 
tap  room.  Here  are  restorations  of 
tankards  mighty  enough  to  visualise 
all  the  stoutest  Anglo-Saxon  drinking 
traditions.  Drinking  cups  made  from 
old  boot  tops  and  other  ponderous 
drinking  horns  indicate  that  when  the 
early  statesmen  quaffed  ale  they  real- 
ly drank  deep. 

This  tap  room  was  not  the  only 
place  a  tired  burgess  might  wet  his 
whistle;  for  within  four  blocks  of 
the  Capitol  were  twenty-one  such 
bright  spots  in  the  lives  of  Colonial 
patriots.  All  these  spots  were  listed 
in  an  early  map  by  a  French  soldier 
so  accurate  it  is  called  "the  restora- 
tion Bible."  Wherever  the  Lafayette 
engineer  has  disclosed  the  founda- 
tions as  drawn.  You  can  tell  them 
by  the  wine  cellars. 

It  was  not  all  beer  and  skittles  at 
the  Raleigh,  however.  In  the  Apollo 
room  stirring  meetings  of  patriots 
were  held.  When  Lord  Botetourt  and 
Lord  Dunmore,  the  Colonial  gover- 
nors, dissolved  the  House  of  Burges- 
ses, those  worthies  straightway  re- 
paired to  the  Apollo  room  for  "vol- 
untary conventions." 

Here  they  functioned  for  such  rev- 
olutionary actions  as  denouncing  acts 
of  Parliament  such  as  the  move  to 
take  Americans  to  Great  Britain  for 
treason  trials,  and  the  act  closing 
the  port  of  Boston. 

Furnishings  in  the  tavern  are  both 
antique  and  reproduction  objects. 
Wedgewood    queensware    and    silver 
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have  been  exactly  duplicated  from 
fragments  and  a  1742  teaspoon  un- 
earthed  during  excavation. 

These  will  be  used  when,  about  two 
years  from  now,  the  present  restora- 
tion plans  are  completed  and  the 
tavern  again  opens  as  an  inn. 

Restoration  in  such  detail  was 
made  by  old  prints,  particularly  Los- 
sing's  sketches,  and  a  great  variety 
of  records,  including  deeds,  insurance 
policies,  diaries,  manifests,  invoices, 
files  of  the  Virginia  Gazette  and  oth- 
er historical  resources  of  the  College 
of  William  and  Mary  and  of  Virgin- 
ia. The  inventories  of  Henry  Weth- 
erburn  and  Anthony  Hay,  proprie- 
tors, were  of  particular  importance 
in  their  wealth  of  detail.  A  few  eld- 
erly residents  remembered  the  tavern 
before  it  was  burned.  Phi  Beta  Kap- 
pa was  founded  at  the  tavern  in 
1776. 

Wetherburn  listed  in  1760  a  total 
of  136  pieces  of  furniture;  Hay,  a 
wealthy  cabinet  maker,  in  1771  listed 
289  pieces  so  that  the  interior  has 
been  reproduced  more  accurately 
than  would  be  imagined. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  already  has  re- 
stored forty-eight  buildings,  erected 
sixty-four  new  ones  and  fifteen  are 
under  construction.  The  reconstruc- 
tion architects  razed  299  modern 
buildings,  moved  and  relocated  four- 
teen others  and  inaugurated  an  ex- 
tensive landscaping  program. 

Artists,  architects,  engineers  and 
craftsmen  have  labored  painstaking- 
ly and,  as  Dr.  Goodwin  explains,  the 
work  is  slow  because  it  is  accurate. 
For  example,  the  boxwood  gardens. 
Some  of  them  remained  partially  pre- 
served but  the  landscape  experts 
traced  the  dead  roots,  found  vestiges 


of  brick  walls  and  spent  $200,000  on 
boxwood  alone  to  assure  reproduc- 
tion. The  old  brick  could  not  be 
found  so  they  used  local  clay  and 
cyster  shell  lime  and  the  ancient  kiln 
methods  to  duplicate  exactly  the 
three  types  of  brick  found  in  old 
buildings. 

The  present  Rockefeller  restora- 
tion comtemplates  reproduction  of 
the  original  city  which  stretched 
seven-eigths  of  a  mile  from  the  col- 
lege. Even  the  old  dirt  street  and 
sidewalks  alternately  flagstones,  brick 
or  gravel  will  be  restored.  All  busi- 
ness will  be  concentrated  on  two 
blocks  of  Duke  of  Gloucester  Street 
nearest  the  college. 

Outstanding  stcuccures  are  the  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  building  at  the 
college,  the  tavern,  Brafferton  Hall, 
the  Travis  House,  Market  Square 
Tavern,  the  Blair  and  Paradise  resi- 
dences, the  second  Colonial  court- 
house and  the  site  of  the  first  thea- 
n   tnis  county. 

There  has  been  little  publicity  re- 
cently about  the  restoration  which, 
in  the  single  detail  of  the  Governor's 
Palace  with  its  terraces,  gardens  and 
like,  impresses  the  layman  as  being 
an  undertaking  as  stupendous  as  the 
hanging  gardens  of  Babylon. 

Anyone  who  listens  to  Vernon  Ged- 
dy,  business  agent,  or  Dr.  Goodwin, 
the  visualizer,  cannot  fail  to  realize 
that  the  restoration  of  Colonial  Wil- 
liamsburg in  tangible  form  is  no 
frivolous  and  futile  monument  to 
slave  labor  like  the  Babylonian  gar- 
dens, but  is  an  immense  monument, 
symbol  and  link  with  all  the  past. 

The  Williamsburg  Holding  Cor- 
poration explains  salient  features  of 
the   restoration  as  follows: 
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The  restoration  "is  an  endeavor 
to  restore  accurately  and  to  preserve 
for  all  time  the  most  significant  por- 
tions of  an  historic  and  typical  city 
of  America's  Colonial  period." 

Williamsburg  was  selected  as  the 
subject  for  restoration  because  it  is 
one  of  the  most  historic  spots  in 
America.  It  is  the  center  of  a  com- 
munity which,  embracing  Jamestown 
and  Yorktown,  has  been  termed  the 
most  historic  section  of  this  country. 
It  has  preserved  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  its  historic  homes  and  build- 
ings than  any  American  city.  Its 
size  and  nature  permits  such  an  un- 
dertaking. 

The  restoration  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide arid  preserve  a  visual  record  of 
the  life  and  history  of  the  Virginia 
colony,  which  played  a  leading  role 
in  the  shaping  of  early  history  of 
America.  It  will  place  this  record 
at  the  disposal  of  the  general  public 
and  of  students  of  colonial  architec- 
ture, gardens,  furniture,  and  decora- 
tion.    It  will  supply  a  shrine  where 


the  great  events  of  early  American 
history  and  the  lives  of  the  men  who 
made  it  may  be  visualized  in  their 
proper  setting. 

To  Virginians,  this  vivid  chapter 
in  their  history  recalls  again  the 
amazing  and  varied  talent  of  the 
founding  fathers.  Like  a  trip  to  the 
homes  of  Washington,  Jefferson  and 
others,  even  a  cursory  glance  at  the 
restoration  inspires  the  imagination 
and  impresses  on  the  contemporary 
mind  a  sense  of  history  and  humility 
in  memory  of  our  fathers,  who  were 
perhaps  wiser  than  we. 

Certainly  the  Colonial  gentlemen  in 
the  Apollo  room  and  their  ladies  in 
the  gardens  and  drawing  rooms  and 
homes  knew  how  to  live. 

Jollity,  offspring  of  wisdom  and 
good  living,  sojourned  at  the  Raleigh. 
He  lightened  the  lives  of  those  mighty 
founding  fathers,  the  first  free  and 
independent  citizens  to  demand  the 
right  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness. 


FACTS  ABOUT  THE  TOAD 

The  toad  lives  from  ten  to  forty  years,  and  it  can  lay  over  a 
thousand  eggs  a  year.  It  has  lived  two  years  without  food, 
but  cannot  live  long  under  water.  It  never  takes  dead  or  mo- 
tionless food.  It  captures  and  devours  wasps,  yellow  jackets, 
ants,  beetles,  worms,  spiders,  snails,  bugs,  crickets,,  weevils, 
grasshoppers,  moths,  caterpillars.  In  twenty-four  hours  the 
toad  consumes  enough  food  to  fill  its  stomach  four  times.  A 
single  toad  will  in  three  months  devour  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand insects.  If  every  ten  of  these  would  have  done  one  cent 
damage,  the  toad  would  have  saved  ten  dollars.  Evidently  the 
toad  is  a  valuable  friend  to  the  farmer,  gardener,  and  fruit 
grower,  and  can  be  made  especially  useful  in  the  greenhouse, 
garden,  and  berry  patch. — Dumb  Animals. 
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INSTALLMENT  TAXES 

(Suffolk  News-Herald) 


Richmond  city  council  was  asked  in  a 
resolution  recenty  introduced  by  one 
of  its  members  to  provide  a  method 
whereby  citizens  of  that  city  may  pay 
their  taxes  in  monthly  or  quarterly 
installments  instead  of  semi-annually 
or  annually,  the  custom  prevailing  in 
most  municipalities.  The  News-Her- 
ald advocated  this  system  of  tax  pay- 
ments in  Suffolk,  believing  it  would 
enable  the  average  citizen  to  meet 
his  public  obligation  with  less  incon- 
venience in  these  days  of  vanishing 
incomes  and  unemployment.  This 
method,  we  believe,  is  already  in 
vogue  in  some  Virginian  cities. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  the  in- 
stallment method  of  paying  taxes 
would  soon  become  popular  and  re- 
sult in  fewer  delinquents  and  less 
expense  in  tax  collections.  A  small 
rate  of  interest,  not  exceeding  six 
per  cent  per  annum,  would  not  be 
burdensome  upon  the  taxpayers  and 
would  meet  any  added  expense  im- 
posed upon  the  collection  bureau  by 
increased  clerical  expense.  While  it 
would  add  to  the  labors  of  the  city 
treasurer's  office  we  are  sure  these 
officials  will  welcome  it  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  city  and  the  public  wel- 
fare. 

Then  it  is  realized  that  this  is  and 
has  been  for  a   decade    an    "install- 


ment era"  of  unprecedented  propor- 
tions, most  retail  business  at  least 
being  operated  on  that  basis,  the  ad- 
visability of  adjusting  tax  payments 
on  a  similar  basis  is  apparent.  Hun- 
dreds of  families  have  adjusted  their 
budgets  to  the  obligations  they  have 
assumed  and  finding  their  income 
suddenly  reduced  are  simply  unable 
to  meet  a  large  tax  bill  in  a  lump 
sum  and  still  meet  installments  on 
purchases  made  in  better  days.  Busi- 
ness men  are  compelled  to  reduce  in- 
stallment payments  by  their  custom- 
ers in  order  to  collect  their  acounts 
and  so  many  of  them  would  welcome 
the  easy  payment  tax  plan. 

Hundreds  of  citizens  everywhere 
are  struggling  to  meet  obligations  in- 
curred during  prosperous  days  and 
so  it  seems  to  us  wise  that  adjust- 
ments be  made  in  the  system  of  pay- 
ing taxes  and  all  other  fixed  charges 
in  the  easiest  way  possible  until  a 
semblance  of  normal  conditions  re- 
turns. But  since  always  there  will 
be  many  good  citizens  upon  whom 
taxes  are  burdensome,  the  quarterly 
payment  plan  should  be  made  a  per- 
manent policy.  If  it  had  been  in 
vogue  all  these  years  perhaps  the 
cities  might  have  saved  the  count- 
less thousands  lost  through  delin- 
quencies. 


Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might,  and  in  that  faith 
let  us  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it. — Lincoln. 
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THE  DISARMAMENT  CONFERENCE 


(Selected) 


Christians  all  over  the  world  as 
well  as  peoples  of  other  beliefs  are 
interested  in  the  Disarmament  Con- 
ference. We  are  interested  here  in 
the  United  States  because  eighty- 
cents  out  of  every  dollar  paid  our 
national  Government  in  taxes  goes 
to  pay  for  wars,  past,  present  or 
contemplated.  We  are  interested  be- 
cause even  in  these  hard  times  we 
see  our  President  recommending 
larger  and  larger  appropriations  for 
our  army.  We  are  interested  because 
we  know  that  this  expense  is  not  for 
contemplated  good,  but  at  best  to 
protect  ourselves  from  evils  other 
nations  may  see  fit  to  bring  upon  the 
world.  We  had  hoped  that  in  the 
Disarmament  Conference  all  power- 
ful nations  might  agree  to  leave  off 
a  few  daggers  and  pistols,  a  few  big 
guns,  a  few  submarines  and  a  few 
warring  airplanes,  and  spend  less  on 
armies  and  navies.  Now  the  Confer- 
ence has  been  in  session  four  months. 
It   has   accomplished   almost  nothing. 


Japan  insists  on  taking  Manchuria 
to  herself  by  force  of  arms,  and  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  report  has  tak- 
en the  lion's  part  of  Manchuria's 
foreign  trade.  France  holds  to  her 
submarines  and  her  large  army.  Ger- 
many is  getting  ready  to  match 
France  in  her  land  forces  at  least. 
This  is  the  European  problem  that 
paralyzes  the  Conference.  With  such 
conditions  existing  in  the  Far  East 
and  in  Europe  the  other  nations  have 
no  will  to  disarm.  Thirteen  years  ago 
Woodrow  Wilson  with  his  League  of 
Nations  showed  the  world  the  way 
out.  But  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  some  from  envy  and  others 
from  greed,  and  others  still  from  ig- 
norance, refused  to  follow  Woodrow 
Wilson.  This  refusal  queered  his 
noble  plan.  It  was  no  heathen  na- 
tion that  made  this  refusal,  but  the 
United  States  in  which  forty  out  of 
every  hundred  are  members  of  some 
church. 


LITERACY  INCREASES 

The  decennial  census  report  shows  that  there  were  in  the 
United  States  in  1930,  4,283,753  illiterate  persons.  An  illit- 
erate according  to  the  definition  of  the  Census  Bureau  is  any 
person  who  is  ten  years  of  age  who  cannot  read  and  write 
any  language.  There  has  been  a  gradual  decrease  in  illitera- 
cy which  is  now  reduced  to  4.3  per  cent  of  the  population 
above  ten  years  of  age.  This  is  significantly  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  great  majority  of  those  who  cannot  read  and 
write  are  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  less  than  a  half  mil- 
lion being  between  ten  and  twenty-one  years  old. 

— Selected. 
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MONTICELLO  MUST  BE  SAVED  FOR 
THE  NATION 

By  Virginius  Dabney 


Among  the  institutions  and  or- 
ganizations severely  hit  by  the  de- 
pression is  the  Thomas  Jefferson  Me- 
morial Foundation.  Under  the  bless- 
ings of  Republican  prosperity  its  in- 
come has  been  drastically  curtailed, 
and  it  is  now  faced  with  the  immedi- 
ate necessity  of  raising  $127,000 
lest  Monticello  revert  to  its  former 
owners  and  the  great  work  of  build- 
ing up  as  a  national  shrine  go  for 
naught.  In  the  past  nine  years  the 
*o  p^id  $400,000  on  the 
$500,000  purchase  price  and  spent 
$324,000  on  repairs.  But  unless  the 
necessary  $127,000  is  forth-coming, 
the  entire   project  may  be  a  failure. 

Ths  predicament  in  which  the 
foundation  finds  itself  should  bring 
a  ready  response  from  the  country 
as  a  whole  and  from  Virginia  in  par- 
ticular, for  no  man  has  added  great- 
er luster  to  the  name  of  America  or 
Virginia  than  Thomas  Jefferson.  The 
brilliance  of  his  intellect  and  the 
many-sidedness  of  his  genius  is  a 
constant  wonder  to  the  student  of 
his  amazing  career.  His  accomplish- 
ments in  any  one  of  a  number  of 
fields  are  sufficient  to  win  for  him 
immortality.  He  was  the  greatest 
liberal  in  American  history,  one  of 
the  greatest  scientists  and  architects, 
and  a  pioneer  in  the  development  of 
primary,  secondary  and  higher  edu- 
cation. The  debt  which  this  country 
owes  him  is  incalculable. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Ameri- 
ca in  general  or  the  Old  Dominion 
in    particular    will    permit    the    home 


of  this  great  man  to  revert  to  pri- 
vate ownership  for  the  want  of 
$127,000.  Monticello  was  the  spot 
upon  which  he  lavished  his  atten- 
tion and  care  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury, to  which  he  always  returned 
with  intense  relief  from  his  labors 
at  Washington  cr  beyond  the  seas, 
and  where  he  lies  buried  under  a 
shaft  which  bears  the  noble  inscrip- 
tion which  he  penned. 

The  thousands  who  visit  Monticel- 
lo annually  are  perhaps  not  aware 
of  the  many  vicissitudes  through 
which  the  mansion  passed  after  the 
death  of  its  owner  in  1826.  A  re- 
view of  these  ups  and  downs  may  be 
worthwhile  in  this  place  today  as  il- 
lustrating the  need  for  raising  the 
required  $127,000  immediately,  in 
order  that  the  public  may  see  the 
shameful  neglect  in  which  the  home 
of  Jefferson  languished  for  many 
years,  and  may  be  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  preventing  a  repe- 
tition of  this  disgraceful  state  of  af- 
fairs. 

It  is  of  course  well  known  that 
Jefferson  died  practically  bankrupt. 
One  of  the  major  causes  of  his  in- 
solvency was  the  lavish  manner  in 
which  he  entertained  at  Monticello. 
As  his  fame  gviw  and  he  came  to  be 
recognized  throughout  the  world  as 
one  of  the  great  men  of  his  time, 
visitors  thronged  to  see  him.  They 
not  only  came  but  they  brought  their 
families  and  friends.  They  came 
without  warning  and  stayed  as  long 
as  they  liked.     Edmund   Bacon,  Jef- 
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feirson's  manager  at  Monticello,  re- 
cords that  they  "came  in  gangs — the 
whole  family,  with  carriage  and  rid- 
ing horses  and  servants;  sometimes 
three  or  four  such  gangs  at  a  time." 
He  adds  that  only  about  ten  of  the 
thirty-six  horse  stalls  were  used  by 
the  family,  and  that  the  remaining 
twenty-six  were  frequently  filled  with 
the  steeds  of  visitors.  Martha  Ran- 
dolph, Jefferson's  daughter,  some- 
times found  it  necessary  to  provide 
food  and  lodging  overnight  for  fifty 
people.  Jefferson  was  a  hospitable 
host,  but  the  constant  procession  of 
visitors  finally  got  on  his  nerves  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  fled  to  his 
estate  at  Poplar  Forest  in  Bedford 
County  for  months  at  a  time. 

The  tremendous  expense  of  feed- 
ing and  housing  these  people  must 
have  been  a  major  cause  of  Jeffer- 
son's insolvency.  He  found  it  neces- 
sary to  sell  his  fine  library  to  Con- 
gress more  than  a  decade  before  his 
death  to  satisfy  his  creditors.  Con- 
gress gave  him  nearly  $24,000  for  it. 
!wo-thirds  of  this  valuable  collection 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1851,  but 
the  remainder  may  be  seen  at  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  today. 

When  Jefferson  died  he  was  so 
heavily  in  debt  that  Montecello  and 
its  contents  were  put  up  at  auction. 
The  contents  found  purchasers  but 
there  was  some  delay  in  locating  one 
for  the  mansion  and  the  surrounding 
estate.  One  James  T.  Barclay,  who 
had  lately  come  to  Charlottesville, 
bought  the  place  in  1831  with  a  view 
to  cultivating  silk  worms  there.  Bar- 
clay had  little  or  no  interest  in  or  ap- 
preciation of  Monticello,  and  he  per- 
mitted it  to  deteriorate  rapidly.  His 
silk  worm  scheme  was  a  failure,  and 
he  let  it  be  known  that  he  wanted  to 


dispose  of  the  property. 

A  group  of  Virginians  became  in- 
terested in  a  plan  to  have  wealthy 
Northern  men  buy  the  place  and  pre- 
sent it  to  Martha  Randolph,  who 
was  then  nearly  70  years  of  age  and 
without  funds.  The  plan  was  about 
to  materialize  in  1836  when  Lieuten- 
ant Uriah  Levy,  U.  S.  N.,  jumped  in 
ahead  of  them  and  bought  it  for  him- 
self at  a  price  reported  to  have  been 
$2,500. 

Uriah  Levy  hardly  lived  at  Mon- 
ticello at  all,  and  he  put  an  agent 
named  Joel  Wheeler  in  charge  there 
The  beautiful  mansion  with  it  fine 
hardwoo  d  floors  and  carved  wood- 
work was  turned  over  to  Wheeler 
for  his  use,  without  any  limitation  or 
restriction.  Wheeler,  who  was  obvi- 
ously a  lout  of  the  first  order,  did 
his  best  to  ruin  Monticello.  No  re- 
pairs were  made  during  the  more 
than  forty  years  that  he  lived  in  the 
mansion. 

"The  interior  of  the  house  was 
stark  and  dreary,"  says  Paul  Wil- 
stach  in  his  "Jefferson  and  Monti- 
cello." As  years  and  neglect  made 
one  room  uninhabitable  the  farmer 
moved  on  to  the  next,  thus  abandon- 
ing one  room  after  another  to  owls 
and  bats  and  rats  and  accurmilating 
filth  and  decay.  The  litter  accumu- 
lated on  the  steps  approaching  the 
west  portico  until  they  were  finally 
buried  and  horses  and  wagons  could 
be  driven  up  through  the  columns  to 
the  great  doors.  The  splendid  draw- 
ing-room where  Jefferson  had  enter- 
tained Madison,  Monroe,  Saxe-Wel- 
mar,  Webster,  Wirt,  Van  Buren,  La- 
fayette and  an  endless  procession  of 
other  notable  visitors,  was  debased  to 
the  purpose  of  a  granary,  and  its  ex- 
quisite  inlaid   floor  was   littered  with 
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grain  in  barrels  and  bins  and  heaps." 
This  dreadful  state  of  affairs  con- 
tinued until  1879,  when  after  consid- 
erable litigation  over  the  will  of 
Uriah  Levy,  Monticello  passed  to 
Uriah's  nephew,  Jefferson  M.  Levy  of 
New  York.  One  of  the  first  acts  of 
Jefferson  Levy  was  to  throw  Joel 
Wheeler  out  of  the  mansion,  and  to 
take  charge  himself.  He  was  well 
aware  of  the  architectual  and  histori- 
cal value  of  Monticello,  and  he  set 
to  work  to  repair  the  damage  which 
had  been  done  by  so  many  years  of 
neglect. 

He  had  the  good  sense  to  put  T. 
L.  Rhodes  in  charge  as  manager  of 
the  estate,  and  the  two  men  worked 
together  in  ridding  the  place  of  the 
debris  left  by  Wheeler  and  repairing 
the  damage  done  by  that  worthy. 
Under  their  direction  the  mansion 
and  the  grounds  were  restored  to 
something  like  their  appearance  un- 
der the  original  owner.  If  Mr.  Levy 
was  at  times  unfortunate  in  his 
choice  of  furnishings  for  Jefferson's 
former  home,  this  was  not  a  serious 
matter.  The  canopied  beds  and  gran- 
ite lions  with  which  he  adorned  the 
place  could  be  removed  without  un- 
due difficulty. 


Finally  in  1923,  after  repeated  ef- 
forts, plans  were  made  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  estate  from  Mr.  Levy 
and  its  establishment  as  a  national 
memorial.  The  Thomas  Jefferson 
Memorial  Foundation  was  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  $500,000 
to  buy  the  property  and  deed  it  to 
the  nation  as  a  shrine  for  future 
generations. 

Since  that  time  a  total  of  $724,- 
000  has  been  raised,  of  which  $324,- 
000  has  gone  to  repairs.  In  addition 
over  $100,000  worth  of  relics  and 
furniture  have  been  contributed.  A 
total  of  $127,000  more  is  urgently 
needed. 

The  Thomas  Jefferson  Memorial 
Foundation  has  no  funds  with  which 
to  circularize  the  general  public  for 
subscriptions.  It  is  relying  on  the 
press  of  the  nation  to  carry  to  the 
people  the  message  of  its  predica- 
ment. The  knowledge  that  the  home 
of  the  most  versatile  genius  America 
has  produced  may  be  lost  to  the  pub- 
lic through  the  want  of  $127,000 
should  be  sufficient  to  bring  in  the 
necessary  funds.  Contributions,  large 
or  small  should  go  to  the  Thomas 
Jefferson  Memorial  Foundation,  70 
Pine   Street,  New  York  City. 


The  Watchman-Examiner  finds  the  following  straight  talk 
about  college  students  in  the  Christian  Advocate,  "plain  state- 
ment^, but  who  can  deny  their  truthfulness?" 

"The  discouraging  feature  of  the  American  college  today 
is  the  fact  that  so  many  undergraduates  are  neglectful  of 
their  educational  opportunity.  Fraternities,  athletics,  social 
activities  engage  enthusiastic  attention.  But  beyond  obtain- 
ing a  passing  mark,  their  studies  do  not  engage  their  atten- 
tion, however  earnest  and  able  their  instructors  may  be.  It 
is  enough  for  the  average  undergraduate  if  he  receives  his  di- 
ploma at  the  end  of  four  years." — Selected. 
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KNOW  YOUR  STATE 


Giving  our  daily  data  on  early 
North  Carolina  we  find  that  as  far 
as  the  records  show,  the  first  school 
in  North  Carolina  was  opened  in 
1705.  In  that  year  Charles  Griffin, 
a  teacher  by  training,  arrived  from 
the  West  Indies,  and  opened  a  church 
school  in  Pasquotank  precinct.  In 
1712  Mr.  Marshburn  was  teaching 
at  Sarum  on  the  frontiers  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

In  1745  the  commissioners  of  the 
town  of  Edenton  were  authorized  by 
an  act  of  assembly  to  erect  and  build 
a  pound,  bridges,  public  wharf,  mar- 
ket-house, and  schoolhouse  in  such 
public  places  as  would  be  most  con- 
venient for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town.  A  few  years  later  (1754)  the 
assembly  appropriated  six  thousand 
pounds  for  "founding  and  endowing 
a  public  school"  in  the  province. 
This  money,  however,  was  never  ap- 
plied to  this  purpose. 

The  first  incorporated  public  school 
in  North  Carolina  to  receive  aid  in 
the  form  of  gifts  of  both  public  land 


(Exchange) 

and  annual  public  taxes  was  estab- 
lished at  New  Bern.  This  school 
was  started  in  1764  and  in  17G6  it 
was  incorporated  by  the  name  of 
"The  Incorporated  Society  for  Pro- 
moting and  Establishing  a  Public 
School  in  New  Bern."  This  was  the 
beginning  of  State  aid  and  free  ad- 
mission of  children  into  tax-aided 
schools. 

The  Constitution  of  1776  made 
provision  for  the  establishment  of 
schools  and  for  a  university.  The 
Revolutionary  War,  however,  put  an 
end  to  many  schools  already  estab- 
lished. 

At  the  opening  of  the  war  in  1861, 
the  State  had  perhaps  the  best  sys- 
tem of  public  schools  in  the  South. 
The  number  of  colleges  had  increased 
to  six,  the  number  of  academies  to 
350,  and  the  number  of  public  schools 
to  4,000,  with  a  total  enrollment  of 
2,400  in  colleges,  15,000  in  acade- 
mies and  160,000  in  public  primary 
schools. 


SMILES 

A  smile  is  but  a  simple  gift, 

Yet  none  so  poor  but  may 
With  just  a  pleasant,  kindly  smile 

Brighten  a  dreary  day. 
If  you  can  teach  your  lips  this  art 

Where'er  you  chance  to  go, 
You'll  soon  find  that  your  life  will  be 

Happier  for  doing  so. 


— Helen  M.  Richardson 
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GEORGIA  HAD  FIRST  ELECTRIC  LIGHT 


By  Louise 

The  first  electric  light  ever  pro- 
duced was  not  invented  north  of  the 
Mason  and  Dixon  line,  but  here  in 
the  heart  of  the  south  by  a  Georgian, 
Dr.  Alexander  Means,  former  presi- 
dent of  Emory  College,  which  was 
then  at  Oxford,  Ga.,  and  for  many 
years  professor  of  physical  sciences 
at  that  institution. 

On  June  2,  1857,  Dr.  Means,  af- 
ter years  of  scientific  research,  per- 
formed an  experiment  the  signifi- 
cance of  which  he  alone  saw  and 
which  resulted  in  his  statement  that 
electricity,  a  force  whose  possibili- 
ties were  but  remotely  realized,  would 
some  day  light  our  homes,  propel  our 
vehicles  and  become  our  household 
servant. 

Many  years  before  Edison  produced 
the  incandescent  bulb,  Dr.  Means 
formulated  the  theory  that  electrici- 
ty could  be  utilized  by  man  to  light 
his  home.  Working  by  candle  light 
himself,  D(r.  Means  visualized  a 
world  brilliantly  illuminated  by  thou- 
sands of  minature  suns,  glittering  as 
we  see  them  today,  along  every  city 
street. 

It  seems  like  a  bit  of  tragic  irony 
that  Dr.  Means,  who  proved  himself 
to  be  a  genuine  modern  prophet, 
should  be  forgotten  here,  in  the  city 
where  he  lived,  especially  since  dur- 
ing his  lifetime  he  was  honored  both 
at  home  and  abroad  by  being  elected 
to  numerous  scientific  societies.  It 
was  on  the  recommendation  of  none 
other  than  the  great  Sir  Michael 
Farraday  that  he  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Science 
in   London. 


MacKay 

On  the  occasion  of  Dr.  Means'  first 
visit  to  Europe,  Daniel  Webster,  then 
Secretary  of  State,  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  governments  of  several  European 
countries  announcing  the  arrival  of 
Dr.  Means,  and  asking  that  they 
grant  him  any  courtesies  and  privi- 
leges they  might  see  fit  to  extend  to 
this  illustrious  American  scientist. 
A  grandson  of  Dr.  Means  has  in  his 
possession  a  copy  of  one  of  these  let- 
ters. 

An  account  of  Dr.  Means'  original 
experiment  with  the  electric  light 
was  given  by  Dr.  Henry  Capers  on 
June  2,  1899,  when  a  steel  engraving 
of  Dr.  Means  was  presented  to  the 
Atlanta  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons.  In  his  presentation  speech 
Dr.  Capers  said:  "Dr.  Means  was  a 
man  so  far  in  advance  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived  that  among  a  group 
of  personalities  he  was,  for  the  sake 
of   distinction,   a   super-person." 

In  speaking  of  Dr.  Means'  experi- 
ment, Dr.  Capers  continued:  "The 
doctor's  room  was  darkened  to  simu- 
late night  as  nearly  as  possible. 
Over  the  table  in  front  of  his  desk 
was  suspended  a  large  glass  tube  in 
which  was  placed  a  large  piece  of 
charcoal  to  which  wires  were  brought 
from  an  electrical  machine  near  the 
lecturer.  As  soon  as  the  electric  cur- 
rents were  turned  on  the  carbon  be- 
gan to  glow  and  finally  reached  a 
white  heat,  emitting  a  white  light  of 
dazzling  brillancy.  This,  it  is  claim- 
ed, was  the  first  electric  light  ever 
produced  in  America,  probably  the 
world." 

Dr.  Means  had  several  other  claims 
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to  distinction.  Besides  being  a  first- 
rate  scientist  and  a  college  profes- 
sor, he  was  a  physician  and  a  Meth- 
odist minister.  So  earnest  was  his 
desire  to  correlate  science  and  reli- 
gion that  he  originated  a  novel  ex- 
planation of  the  miracles  of  the  Old 
and   New   Testaments. 

The  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  he  ex- 
plained by  saying  that  God  passed  a 
tremendous  current  of  electricity 
through  the  sea,  separating  the  wa- 
ters into  gasses  and  thus  permitting 
the  children  of  Israel  to  pass  over 
"dry  shod."  The  pillar  of  fire  by 
night  according  to  his  theory,  was  a 
cloud  highly  charged  with  electricity 
so  that  the  camp  of  the  Israelites 
was  lighted  by  electricity  thousands 
of  years  before  we  knew  of  an  elec- 
tric light.  The  burning  bush  of 
Moses,  he  said,  was  simply  electri- 
fied, in  a  manner  similar  to  the  ex- 
periment he  had  performed  in  his 
laboratory. 

In  Oxford,  Ga.,  where  Dr.  Means 
made  his  home,  many  stories  and 
perhaps  a  few  legends  of  him  are 
told  and  retold.  The  personality  of 
the  man  lingers  very  clearly  in  the 
minds  of  those  few  men  and  women 
now  living  who  knew  him,  and  even 
the  crooked  little  paths  on  the  cam- 
pus, dark  with  the  shadows  of  great 
oaks,  speak  familiarly  of  the  old  phi- 
losopher who  loved  them. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  I  talked 
with  two  brothers  who  told  me  many 
interesting  things  about  Dr.  Me^.ns. 
The  younger  of  the  brothers  was 
Mr.  Harry  Harlan  Stone,  whose 
death,  on  August  18,  caused  sorrow 
throughout  Georgia.  For  more  than 
fifty  years  Mr.  Harry  Stone  had  been 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Emory 
College,   in    Oxford,    and     at     Emory 


University,  in  Atlanta,  and  during 
that  time  had  taught  many  students 
who  later  played  an  important  part 
in  the  affairs  of  Georgia.  The  elder 
of  the  two  brothers  was  Mr.  George 
Stone,  owner  of  a  broom  factory 
near  Oxford. 

Since  he  was  6  years  of  age.  Mr. 
George  Stone  has  been  totally  blind, 
but  notwithstanding  this  handicap, 
he  graduated  from  the  elementary 
schools  and  from  Emory  with  an  en- 
viable record.  Within  recent  years 
he  has  become  deaf  also,  and  now 
lives  by  himself  in  a  dark  and  silent 
world,  but  he  has  not  allowed  his  af- 
flictions to  sour  his  kindly  disposi- 
tion or  to  disturb  that  quiet  content 
which   distinguishes  him. 

I  called  to  see  the  two  brothers  one 
hot  summer  day  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  what  they  could  tell  me  of 
Dr.  Means.  They  seemed  glad  to 
talk  of  him,  and  graciously  filled  the 
afternoon  with  recollections  of  a 
great  man. 

Mr.  George  told  the  story,  because 
he  remembered  more,  but  Mr.  Harry 
often  added  some  detail  that  his 
brother    had    overloked. 

"I  remember  Dr.  Means  very  well," 
Mr.  George  began,  "although  I  lost 
my  sight  when  I  was  6  years  of  age. 
He  was  a  small  man,  but  very  erect. 
He  wore  a  little  Van  Dyke  beard 
and  was  never  seen  without  a  beaver 
hat  and  a  gold-topped  cane. 

"He  lived  only  a  short  distance 
from  the  church,  but  every  Sunday 
morning  he  would  drive  his  wife  to 
the  service  in  a  splendid  carriage — 
one  cf  those  old  ones,  with  the  high 
seat.  It  was  pulled  by  two  beautiful- 
ly kept  white  mules,  and  driven  by 
Billy,  the  coachman,  who  was  just 
as  black  as  the  mules  were  white. 
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"Dr.  Means  was  the  most  gallant 
man  I  have  ever  known,"  he  contin- 
ued. "He  would  help  his  wife  down 
from  the  carriage  as  if  she  were 
Queen  Victoria  descending.'  From 
the  time  when  he  brought  Mrs. 
Means  to  Oxford  as  a  bride  until 
the  day  he  died,  he  always  treated 
her  as  if  they  were  sweethearts. 

"Dr  Means  was  born  in  Statesville, 
N.  C,  of  Scotch  and  Irish  parents. 
His  father  was  born  in  County  Ty- 
rone, Ireland.  Dr.  Means  was  not 
able  to  finish  his  education,  but  he 
continued  to  study  even  after  he 
left  school.  He  taught  school  in  the 
daytime  and  studied  at  night  by  the 
feeble  light  from  pine  knots.  In 
spite  of  these  handicaps,  he  finally 
finished  medical  college  and  then 
practiced  medicine  for  several  years 
in  Madison,  Ga. 

"He  became  interested  in  science 
and  performed  some  interesting  ex- 
periments which  attracted  public  at- 
tention, and  resulted  in  his  being 
elected  to  teach  in  the  old  Manual 
Labor  School  at  Emory.  This  school 
was  very  much  like  our  co-operative 
schools  of  today.  The  students  paid 
their  way  by  working  on  the  large 
farm   owned  by  the   school. 

"Electricity,"  Mr.  George  pointed 
out,  "constituted  Dr.  Means'  chief 
fad.  He  began  experimenting  with 
it  in  the  early  40's  and  specialized  in 
it  all  his  life.  When  he  first  took  up 
electricity,  magnetic  electricity  was 
unknown.  Untii  that  time  man  had 
played  with  frictional  electricity  on- 
ly. But  Dr.  Means  followed  the  work 
of  Sir  Michael  Faraday  very  closely 
and  when  the  British  scientist  first 
observed  the  phenomenon  of  magne- 
tic attraction  and  repulsion  and  de- 
veloped his  theories  of  magnet'c  elec- 


tricity. Dr.  Means  immediately  saw 
their  import  and  began  his  own  line 
of  experiments,  taking  the  lead  given 
him  by  Sir  Michael  Faraday.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  men  in  America 
to  tackle  this  subject. 

"During  my  days  as  a  student  at 
college,"  Mr.  Stone  continued,  "Dr. 
Means  was  professor  emeritus  at 
Emory.  Each  spring  he  delivered  a 
series  of  lectures  to  the  seniors  and 
I  heard  several  of  these.  I  recall 
that  in  his  lectures  he  stated  that 
some  day  electricity  would  be  harn- 
essed by  man  and  would  carry  people 
over  land  and  sea,  and  through  the 
air.  He  said  that  the  steam  engine, 
which  was  the  last  word  in  mechani- 
cal development  in  those  days,  would 
be  superseded  by  an  engine  driven 
by  electric  motor.  There  has  scarce- 
ly been  a  development  in  connection 
with  electricity  which  he  did  not 
prophesy. 

"He  believed  that  electricity  was 
powerful  enough  to  do  anything — 
even  to  destroy  the  world.  He  not 
only  stated  this,  but  explained  how 
he  figured  it  could  be  done — that  wss 
by  sending  a  powerful  current  of 
electricity  through  the  seas  and  de- 
composing the  water  into  oxygen  and 
hydrogen.  Then  with  that  much  free 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  it  would  take 
only  a  schoolboy's  match  to  cause  an 
explosion  which  would  destroy  the 
population  of  the  world." 

"It  is  true  that  Dr.  Means  was  al- 
so a  minister,  isn't  it?"  I  inter- 
rupted. 

"He  was  a  local  preacher  in  the 
Methodist  Church,"  Mr.  Stone  re- 
plied. "Many  a  time  he  has  preach- 
ed an  hour  and  a  half  without  inter- 
mission. He  occupied  the  Oxford 
pulpit  every  fifth   Sunday,  and  could 
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never  keep  off  the  subject  of  science. 
I  remember  one  sermon  in  particular 
in  which  he  took  upon  himself  the 
task  of  explaining  all  the  miracles 
of  the  Bible  by  some  natural  law, 
usually  by  the  power  of  electricity. 

"He  had  two  enthusiasms,"  Mi. 
Stone  confided,  with  a  trace  of  humor 
in  his  voice,  "one  was  positive  en- 
thusiasm and  the  other  negative.  Tne 
positive  enthusiasm  was  for  electri- 
city— the  negative  one  against  Dar- 
winism. He  preached  as  violently 
against  the  latter  as  he  did  for  the 
former.  His  absolute  belief  in  the 
Bible  made  him  despise  Darwin  be- 
cause of  the  skepticism  he  believed 
the  English  scientist  was  engender- 
ing in   people's   minds. 

"It  was  in  answer  to  Darwin  that 
he  preached  so  often  and  so  vigor- 
ously on  'Science  and  Religion,'  try- 
ing to  harmonize  the  two.  While  he 
bjelieved  implicity  in  the  teachings 
of  the  Bible,  he  interpreted  them  ac- 
cording to  his  own  needs.  In  this  his 
congregation  did  not  always  fellow 
him,  especially  in  his  explanation  of 
the  miracles. 

"Like  all  great  men,"  he  con- 
tinued, ''Dr.  Means  had  his  peculiari- 
tis.  His  were  very  harmless  ones, 
such  as  his  love  of  big  words.  Un- 
like his  contemporary,  Bishop  Hay- 
good,  he  always  used  the  biggest 
words  he  could  find.  He  never  used 
a  one-syllable  word  if  he  could  find 
a  two-syllable  one. 

"It  was  on  June  5,  1883,  thai  he 
died.  My  father,  who  was  his  asso- 
ciate for  many  years  and  later  suc- 
ceeded him  as  head  of  the  depart- 
ment, was  selected  to  deliver  the  l 
memorial  address  at  a  service  con- 
ducted  to  his  memory." 

Before     leaving    Oxford    I     visited 


Dr.  Means'  old  home  which  he  nam- 
ed Orna  Villa  because  of  the  many 
birds  found  there.  It  stands  practi- 
cally as  it  was  when  the  professor 
occupied  it.  Georgian  in  architec- 
ture, the,  dwelling  is  venerable  in  ap- 
pearance and  beautifully  set  off  by 
the  great  oaks  which  surround  it. 

In  the  tower  of  Seney  Hall  hangs 
a  bell  which  has  been  called  Oxford's 
bell  of  mystery.  It  was  presented  to 
Emory  by  Dr.  Means  after  his  first 
visit  to  Europe.  Many  stories  are 
told  of  the  origin  of  the  bell.  Some 
say  that  Dr.  Means  in  talking  to 
Queen  Victoria  once  told  her  of  the 
American  Oxford  named  after  the 
University  of  Oxford  in  England. 
The  queen  is  said  to  have  been  so 
pleased  that  she  gave  the  bell  to  him 
for  the  American  Oxford.  Another 
story  has  it  that  Dr.  Means  was  pre- 
sented to  Napoleon  III  and  in  his 
convincing  way  he  told  the  French 
ruler  of  Emory.  Napoleon  was  inter- 
ested to  such  an  extent  that  he  ask- 
ed if  the  college  needed  anything. 
Dr.  Means  replied  that  a  bell  was 
needed  on  the  campus,  and  Napoleon 
according  to  this  account,  made  him 
a  gift  of  the  one  now  hanging  there. 

Whatever  the  true  explanation,  it 
is  certain  that  the  bell  is  very  old 
and  that  it  was  originally  the  prop- 
erty of  some  Spanish  monastery. 
This  fact  is  testified  to  by  the  Span- 
ish inscription  on  it.  The  most  rea- 
sonable explanation  seems  to  be  the 
one  advanced  by  Mr.  Stone.  It  is 
that  when  Napoleon  overran  S»ain 
he  seized  a  number  of  convent  bells 
and  sent  them  to  Paris  to  be  mold- 
ed into  cannons.  But  the  metal  was 
found  to  be  unsuited  to  that  purpose 
and  the  bells  were  thrown  aside.  Dr. 
Means    is    said    to    have     run     across 
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some  of  these  bells  and  bought  one 
for   Emory. 

Since  my  first  visit  to  Oxford,  I 
have  found  many  references  to  Dr. 
Means — in  old  newspaper  files,  in 
historical  libraries,  in  scrapbooks  and 
in  histories  of  Georgia.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  of  these  glimpses 
was  given  to  me  by  Judge  J.  B.  Park, 
of  the  Ocmulgee  Circuit.  Judge  Park 
was  Dr.  Means'  pupil  for  two  years 
at  Emory.  In  summing  up  the  man, 
he  said:  "He  was  in  his  seventy-third 
year  when  I  knew  him,  but  I  remem- 
ber distinctly  that  he  was  strong  and 
intelligent.  He  was  clean  shaven, 
erect  and  military  in  his  bearing,  had 
blue  eyes  and  a  slight  Irish  brogue — 
a  gentleman  in  the  true  sense  of  th<± 
word." 

As  to  whether  Dr.  Means,  if  he 
had  had  free  access  to  the  best  lab- 
oratory equipment  and  the  help  of 
trained   assistants   would    have     suc- 


ceeded in  producing  a  practical  elec- 
tric light  as  Edison  did  some  years 
later,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  and 
fruitless  to  speculate.  But  we  do 
know  that  he  had  a  mind  keen 
enough  to  see  the  use  in  lights,  in 
motors,  in  household  appliances  and 
even  in  the  modern  moving  picture 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  al- 
though he  did  not  live  to  see  the  ful- 
fillment of  most  of  his  prophecies,  he 
did  live  to  see  a  practical  moving 
picture  in  operation,  although  in  a 
very  primitive  manner  compared  to 
the  way  in  which  modern  projection 
machines  are  operated  today.  When 
the  principle  of  moving  pictures  was 
finally  proved,  Dr.  Means  wrote  to 
one  of  his  friends  who  had  been  a 
doubting  Thomas  concerning  this  and 
many  other  of  Dr.  Means'  ideas  and 
enjoyed  pricking  him  with  a  gentle 
"I  told  you  so." 


THE  SAFEST  DRIVER 

If  you  are  50  or  over1  the  chances  are  you  are  a  better  auto 
driver — a  safer  driver — than  if  you  are  in  your  teens,  twen- 
ties or  thirties.  Naturally  the  youngest  drivers  are  going  to 
dispute  this,  but  there  it  is  in  this  month's  issue  of  "World's 
Worker,"  great  national  magazine.  The  figures  show  that  the 
drivers  under  20  years  of  age  is  39  per  cent  worse  than  the 
general  average.  Drivers  in  their  twenties  are  29  per  cent 
worse  than  the  average.  Those  in  their  thirties  are  3.6  better 
than  the  general  average,  and  in  their  forties  they  are  29  per 
cent  better.  At  50  and  over  drivers  have  a  record  which  is  36 
per  cent  higher  than  the  average  for  all  ages.  Here  is  proof 
of  the  old  contention  that  the  years  bring  experience,  and  that 
experience  is  the  best  teacher  after  all.  Mature  judgment  is 
the  one  who  has  the  greatest  number  of  years  to  his  credit. 

— The  Enterprise. 
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WASHINGTON  AND  LEE  UNIVERSITY 


(Selected) 


When  George  Washington,  in  1796, 
turned  over  one  hundred  shares  of 
stock  to  Liberty  Hall  Academy,  he 
set  a  precedent  for  endowing  colleges 
which  Americans  have  followed  with 
increasing  enthusiasm  to  this  day. 
This  stock  had  been  voted  him  by  the 
Virginia  Legislature  for  his  services 
during  the  Revolution.  It  still  yields 
an  annual  income  of  $3,000.  With 
Washington's  consent,  the  trustees 
changed  the  name  of  the  school  to 
Washington  Academy.  This  name 
was  subsequently  revised  to  Wash- 
ington College  and  then,  after  Gen- 
eral Lee's  death,  to  Washington  and 
Lee  University. 

The  most  travelled  motorist  will  be 
charmed  by  the  beauty  and  peace  of 
its  setting.  Poised  on  a  ridge,  the 
campus  drops  on  one  side  to  a  valley 
ninety  feet  below,  through  which 
the  James  River  flows.  On  the  oth 
er,  a  gentle  slope  is  smothered  in  the 
blue-grass  of  the  limestone  country. 
The  Alleghenies  tower  to  the  west, 
and  to  the  east  the  mountains  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  rear  their  peaks. 

There  is  little  of  the  lecture  hall 
about  these  college  buildings.  Low, 
colonial  structures  of  bright  red 
brick,  their  porticoes  supported  by 
tall,  graceful  white  columns.  The 
oldest  and  largest  of  them,  dating 
from  1824,  is  Washington  College. 

Perhaps  no  individual  has  left  a 
greater  impress  on  the  universiy 
than  General  Robert  E.  Lee.  In  1865, 
he  was  elected  its  president.  Hesi- 
tant about  accepting  the  office  while 
still  excluded  from  the  terms  of 
President   Johnson's   proclamation   of 


amnesty,  he  was  finally  prevailed 
upon  by  the  trustees.  Under  his  ad- 
ministration, five  new  departments 
were  added  and  a  limited  elective  sy- 
stem   introduced. 

Step  into  the  Memorial  Chapel 
and  see  Valentine's  famous  recum- 
bent statue  of  General  Lee,  visible 
between  the  parted  curtains  behind 
the  speaker's  stand. 

On  the  chapel  walls  are  portraits 
of  the  university's  eminent  founders 
and  benefactors.  The  Washington 
of  1772,  painted  by  Charles  Willson 
Peale,  hangs  here.  And  the  same 
artist  has  depicted  Lafayette  as  a 
young  officer  in  the  Continental 
Army. 

In  the  basement  is  a  crypt  con- 
taining the  remains  of  many  of  the 
Lee  family.  The  General's  office, 
much  as  he  left  it  in  1870,  is  near-by. 
For  the  historians  of  your  party, 
there  is  a  museum  which  houses 
many  relics  of  colonial  and  Confed- 
erate times. 

The  library  of  Washington  and 
Lee  was  built  in  1908  with  funds  con- 
tributed by  Andrew  Carnegie.  Wand- 
er among  the  art  collections  that 
have  been  brought  together  here. 
On  the  second  floor,  around  the  open- 
ing beneath  the  central  dome,  are 
the  statuary  and  paintings  of  the 
late  Vincent  Bradford  of  Philadel- 
phia. From  Italy  came  the  Moore 
collection  of  oils  and  water-colors. 
Even  Central  and  South  America 
are  represented  by  relics  collected 
by  H.  B.  Harman  and  presented  to 
the  university  by  his  widow. 

Lexington     itself      (D-4c    on     your 
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"Standard"   may)    is   filled   with   his-  the    Union.       Cyrus    McCormick     of 

toric    memories.       "Stonewall"     Jack-  reaper   fame   was   a    native    of   these 

son  lies  buried  here.     And  Lexington  parts,  too,  and  his  old  home   is  still 

is    the    birthplace    of    Sam    Houston,  standing  for  you  to  see. 
who   helped   make   Texas   a    part    of 


THE  MASTER'S  FLOWER  GARDEN 

There  is  a  dispute  in  the  Master's  flower  garden, 

Which  of  the  flowers  will  be  the  queen : 

The  rose  said,  "I'll  be  the  queen,  my  fragrance  is  fine." 

The  calla  lily  said,  "You  never  can  be  queen, 

You  will  always  wear  a  crown  of  thorns." 

The  rose  said,  "I  can  serve  while  I  sing  a  song  of  praise." 

The  Creator  and  Redeemer  of  the  human  race 

Had  His  sacred  head  adornd  with  a  crown  of  thorns. 

The  lily  of  the  field  said,  "I  may  be  queen." 

The  calla  lily  said,  "The  Easter  lily  will  be  queen, 

Emblem  of  the  resurrection  day." 

The  lily  of  the  field  said,  "I  can  serve  while  I  sing  a  song  of  praise." 

The  garden  flowers  humbly  said,  "We  never  can  be  queen; 
We  can  serve,  decorate  the  church,  and  home  of  the  bride. 
Carried  by  bride  and  matron  and  maids ; 
We  can  serve  while  we  sing  a  song  of  praise. 

"Comfort  the  mourners,  cheer  the  sick  in  hospital  and  home; 

Decorate  the  graves  of  soldiers  and  friends ; 

In  the  Mount  of  Hope  and  all  cemeteries ; 

We  can  serve  while  we  sing  our  song  of  praise." 

The  fragrant  violet  and  lily  of  the  valley  said, 
"Never  mind  little  daisy,  we  can  serve, 
Cheering  weary  pilgrims  on  their  way  home; 
Yes,  we  can  serve  while  we  sing  our  song  of  praise." 

— By  Mary  Louise  Suter. 
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WHEN  PETER  HAD  ALL  THE  CANDY 
HE  WANTED 

(Exchange) 


Peter's  father  gave  him  a  dime 
one  Saturday  morning.  "I  thought 
maybe  you'd  like  to  buy  the  children 
some  candy,"   he   said. 

Peter  was  ten  years  old,  but  Dave 
was  only  eight,  while  Dot  was  five 
and  a  baby,  so  Peter  always  called 
them  "the  children." 

Peter  decided  to  buy  the  candy  be- 
fore he  told  the  others  about  it,  so 
as  soon  as  he  could  he  put  on  his 
coat  and  ran  around  the  corner  to 
the  grocery   store. 

My,  what  a  lot  of  candy  there  was 
in  the  case!  Peter  bought  a  yellow 
gumdrop  and  a  pink  one,  too;  a  black 
all-day  sucker,  round  and  hard  like 
a  marble;  a  lemon  and  a  pepper- 
mint stick;  two  pieces  of  licorice;  a 
big  piece  of  peanut  brittle;  a  choco- 
late cream;  five  lemon  drops,  and 
three  strawberry  drops — all  in  a 
big,  nobby  sack.  They  looked  good! 
Peter  had  never  eaten  all  the  candy 
he  wanted,  and  on  his  way  home  he 
decided  he  would  eat  it  all  himself 
and  not  tell  the  children  anything 
about  it.     He  hoped  to  meet  no  one. 

When  Peter  got  home  he  went  in 
the  back  door  and  climbed  the  steps 
very  softly.  He  went  away  up  to 
the  attic,  where  he  knew  they  would 
not  think  of  looking  for  him.  It  was 
cold  up  there,  but  he  found  a  blank- 
et and  wrapped  up  in  it  and  ate  the 
candy  as  fast  as  he  could. 

First  he  ate  a  piece  of  licorice^ 
■which  stuck  his  teeth  together  and 
made  him  chew  hard.  Then  he  ate 
a  yellow  lemon  drop,  but  he  was  in 
such  a  hurry  that  he  bit  it  up    be- 


fore he  thought  and  it  didn't  last 
long.  Just  as  he  started  on  the  pink 
gumdrop  he  heard  Dave  calling  from 
downstairs. 

"Peter,  where  are  you?  Come 
here!"  he  called. 

Peter  sat  very  quiet.  "They  know 
I've  got  the  candy,  any  they  want 
some,"  he  said  to  himself,  "but  they 
are  not  going  to  get  any." 

At  last  the  children  quit  shouting 
and  the  house  was  still.  Peter  put 
the  all-day  sucker  in  his  mouth  and 
sucked  all  the  black  off  until  it  look- 
ed like  a  white  marble,  but  that  took 
too  long  to  eat,  so  he  put  it  back  in 
the  bag  and  ate  the  chocolate  cream. 

As  he  ate,  somehow  the  candy  did 
not  taste  as  good  as  he  thought  it 
would.  He  ate  slower  and  slower, 
and  after  a  long,  long  time,  two 
hours,  maybe,  he  got  most  awfully 
tired  and  went  downstairs. 

Just  as  he  got  downstairs  the 
front  door  opened  and  Dave  and  Dot 
came  running  in  all  wrapped  up, 
their  cheeks  red,  and  very  excited. 

"Oh,  where  were  you,  Peter," 
cried  Dave.  "We  hunted  and  hunt- 
ed and  called  and  called.  Uncle  Ed 
came  and  took  us  for  a  long  drive  in 
his  new  car." 

"We  had  candy  and  cakes,"  added 
Dot. 

"Yes,"  agreed  Dave,  "he  took  us 
to  a  fine  shop,  and  we  had  hot  choco- 
late and  cakes  and  sandwiches,  and 
he  bought  us  each  a  big  sack  of  can- 
dy. See,  I  saved  you  some.  Here  it 
is." 

"Here's  some  of  mine  for  you,  too," 
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said  Dot.  ed  why  Peter  locked  so    funny 

And  both  of  the   children  wonder-      wouldn't  eat  any  of  the  candy. 


A  man  who  lives  right,  and  is  right,  has  more  power  in  his 
silence  than  another  has  by  his  words. — Selected. 


A  NOVEL  EXPERIMENT 


By  Willis 

A  noted  financier  recently  stated 
that  if  any  city  or  town  could  per- 
suade fifty-one  per  cent  of  its  citi- 
zens to  pay  their  debts,  the  business 
depression  in  that  place  would  dis- 
appear. Many  cities  and  towns  of 
Florida  felt  the  recent  depression  so 
keenly  that  their  credit  was  absolute- 
ly lost  and  business  had  to  be  done 
on  a  strictly  cash  basis.  Cities  start- 
ed what  were  known  as  Golden  Rule 
movements  to  clear  all  back  indebt- 
edness and  to  get  back  to  normal. 

The  little  city  of  Lake  Wales  went 
still  farther  and  carried  on  a  very 
novel  and  interesting  experiment.  A 
big  mass  meeting  of  business  men  and 
citizens  was  held,  and  it  was  decid- 
ed to  see  just  how  far  ten  dollars 
would  go  toward  paying  debts  con- 
tracted prior  to  the  first  of  the  year. 
One  hundred  men  volunteered  to  start 
things  going  and  put  into  circulation 
one  hundred  certified  checks  for  ten 
dollars  each.  These  checks  could  be 
used  only  by  indorsement  for  debts 
before  January  1 — in  other  words, 
for  old  accounts — and  they  were  to 
be  kept  in  circulation  six  weeks. 

Nobody  was  to  hold  a  check  for 
more  than  twenty-four  hours,  but  to 
"pass   it   long."     At  the   end   of  that 


P.  Knight 

time,  surprising  results  were  check- 
ed. The  average  daily  debt  paid  by 
those  hudred  ten-dollar  checks  was 
about  sixteen  hundred  dollars,  the 
total  of  debts  paid  being  nearly  six- 
ty thousand  dollars  in  the  six  weeks. 
The  real  outlay  was  simply  the  origi- 
nal thousand  dollars  that  the  hun- 
dred volunteers  put  out  in  start- 
ing the  check  plan,  which  represented, 
only  ten  dollars  for  each  person  con- 
cerned. Among  the  indebtedness 
paid  were  labor,  insurance,  merchan- 
dise, doctors'  bills,  church  pledges, 
rent,  fertilizer,  garage  bills,  and 
taxes. 

Few  people  realize  what  an  addi- 
tional ten  dollars  put  into  circula- 
tion can  mean  to  a  community.  If 
a  ten-dollar  bill  changes  hands  to 
pay  a  back  debt  twice  a  day,  it 
amounts  to  between  five  and  six  hun- 
dred dollars'  worth  of  debts  paid  in 
a  month.  The  folks  of  Lake  Wales 
were  so  pleased  with  this  interesting: 
experiment  that  their  chamber  of 
commerce  sent  out  a  bulletin  giving 
the  results  in  detail  and  urging  oth- 
er cities  in  Florida  to  try  the  same 
check  plan  and  thus  reestablish  credit 
down  there  in  the  Sunny  South. 
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PITY  THE  MISER! 


(Selected) 


The  oddest  news  stories  that  ever 
get  into  the  papers,  perhaps,  are 
those    which    tell    about   misers. 

A  new  version  of  this  old  type  of 
story  appeared  not  long  ago,  when 
Chicago  courts  investigated  the  af- 
fairs of  an  aged  rag  picker  who  had 
just  died. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  this 
man  had  gone  about  Chicago's  west 
side  gathering  rags  and  old  bottles. 
He  was  known  to  be  a  bit  "near," 
and  casual  acquaintances  guessed 
that  he  laid  away  a  good  deal  cf 
money;  but  no  one  was  prepared  for 
what  actually  was  discovered. 

This  rag  picker,  who  worked  at 
the  very  bottom  of  the  scale  and  liv- 
ed in  a  one-room  flat,  had  an  estate 
worth  more  than  $1,000,000 — not  on 
paper,  but  in  actual  cash  and  govern- 
ment bonds. 

Stories  of  this  kind  aren't  exact- 
ly rare;  and  they  always  set  one 
musing  about  the  peculiar  way  in 
which  the  human  mind  can  work  oc- 
casionally. For  they  represent  such 
a  complete  mistaking  of  the  means 
for  the  end,  such  a  thorough  perver 


sion  of  the  ordinary  objectives  of 
life. 

Any  man  of  ordinary  intelligence 
knows  perfectly  well  that  money,  by 
itself,  isn't  worth  anything.  It  is 
of  value  only  because  of  the  things  it 
will  buy.  The  man  who  has  plenty 
of  money  can  get  a  better  life  for 
himself  and  his  family  than  the  man 
who  lacks  it.  He  can  have  leisure, 
pleasant  surroundings,  time  for  hon- 
est recreation,  a  chance  to  develop 
his   spirit. 

The  man  who  piles  up  a  fortune 
because  he  wants  those  things — be- 
cause he  realizes  that  wealth  is  only 
a  means  to  an  end — knows  what  he 
is  doing. 

But  what  are  we  to  think  of  the 
man  who  rolls  up  an  enormous 
bank  account  but  refuses  to  take 
advantage  of  it — the  man  who  is 
rich  but  who  persists  in  living  un- 
der   the    handicap    of    poverty? 

A  man  like  that  is  more  to  be 
pitied  than  the  penniless  vagrant. 
He  has  failed  to  glimpse  the  real 
meaning  of  life. 


THE  BIBLE 

There  is  no  other  book  with  which  the  Bible  can  be  compared 
and  no  other  reading  that  means  so  much  to  the  human  race. 
It  is  the  support  of  the  strong  and  the  consolation  of  the 
weak;  the  dependence  of  organized  government  and  the  foun- 
dation of  religion. — Ex-President  Coolidge. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Wayne   Coble,   of   Cottage   No.    13, 
was  taken  to  the  Salisbury  Hospital, 
for  treatment  last  week. 
— o — 

Due  to  rainy  weather  there  were 
very  few  visitors  at  the  institution 
last  Wednesday,  the  regular  visiting 
day. 

— o — 

We   are   glad   to   report  that   Clar- 
ence Deal,  who  has  been  seriously  ill 
in  the   Concord   Hospital  for   several 
weeks,  continues  to  improve  slowly. 
— o — 

Rev.  L.  C.  Baumgarner,  pastor  of 
the  St.  Andrews  Lutheran  Church, 
Concord,  conducted  the  regular  af- 
ternoon service  in  the  auditorium 
last  Sunday,  and  made  a  very  help- 
ful and  interesting  talk  to  the  boys. 
— o — 

Twenty-one  boys  have  been  admit- 
ted to  the  institution  since  Septem- 
ber 1st,  and  have  been  placed  in  the 
Receiving  Cottage,  where  they  will 
spend  two  weeks  before  being  as- 
signed  to   their   cottage   homes. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  S.  Bearder 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Wesley  Alleger, 
of  Flemington,  N.  J.,  spent  a  few 
days  at  the  Training  School  last 
week.  They  made  the  trip  by  auto, 
coming  down  through  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley  and  returning  via  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

For  the  past  two  weeks  the  print- 
ing office  has  been  a  place  of  unusual 


activity.  In  addition  to  our  regular 
work  we  have  printed  the  fifth  an- 
nual report  of  the  Juvenile  Commis- 
sion and  Juvenile  Court,  Greensboro, 
and  have  completed  the  composition 
for  the  twelfth  biennial  report  of 
our  own  institution. 
— o — 
Now  that  the  baseball  season  is 
nearly  over  the  boys  have  turned  to 
other  varieties  of  amusement.  A 
number  of  footballs  have  made  their 
appearance  on  the  athletic  field  and 
in  various  sections  of  the  campus 
whenever  the  youngsters  assemble 
for  periods  of  recreation.  Horse- 
shoe pitching  is  another  popular 
form  of  amusement,  and  a  number 
of  the  youngsters  have  become  quite 
proficient  in  this  game  of  "barn- 
yard golf." 

— o — 
It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the 
American  boy  is  truly  a  hero-wor- 
shipper, and  in  this  respect  T^ain- 
ing  School  boys  are  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  This  is  very  much  in  evi- 
dence as  one  visits  the  different  cot- 
tage homes,  where  groups  of  boys 
may  be  seen  during  their  leisure 
hours,  busily  engaged  with  paste  pot 
and  shears,  making  scrap-books.  In 
these  books  may  be  found  pictures  of 
movie  stars,  big  league  baseball 
stars  and  other  headliners  in  the 
world  of  sport,  and  in  many  in- 
instances  they  are  arranged  in  a 
very    interesting   manner. 


The  proper  function  of  a  government  is  to  make  it  easy  for 
people  to  do  right  and  different  to  do  wrong. — Gladstone. 
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!        CLOVER-PATCH  PHIL"       | 
I  OSOPHY  ! 


f  * 

%  An  angry  wasp  and  a  busy  bee  * 

*  Met  once  on  a  clover-head.  ♦ 
f  The  bee  at  his  work  hummed  merrily,  * 
%  While  the  wasp  with  anger  said:  £ 
|*  "Why  is  it  that  mortals,  one  and  all,  * 
f  Act  kindlier  far  by  you?  *:♦ 

*  I  use  my  sting  if  they're  in  my  way,  % 
%  But  that  is  my  rightful  due.  ¥ 
|*  You  do  the  same,  yet  they  use  you  well,  ♦ 
4-  But  askance  at  me  they  look."  % 
%  Then  the  wasp  waxed  wroth  and  waved  his  *t* 
|  wings,                                               ,  * 

*  Till  the  head  of  clover  shook.  ♦> 
f  The  bee  worked  on.  When  for  flight  pre-  % 
%  pared,  * 

*  It  hovered  aloft  on  wing,  f 
f  Then  paused  a  moment,  and  archly  said:  % 

*  "I  give  more  honey  than  sting."  % 
t  — Jean  S.  Walker  * 

f  * 
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A  FRIENDSHIP  TEST 

One  test  of  true  friendship  is  whether  we  can  enjoy  the  presence  of  a 
friend  without  feeling  the  necessity  to  talk  or  without  the  friend  feeling  he 
must  talk  to  us.  When  two  persons,  keep  up  a  steady  flow  of  language,  it 
is  usually  because  they  are  not  comfortable  in  each  other's  presence  "in  the 
silence." 

When  we  are  happy  merely  to  be  with  a  friend;  when  a,  sense  of  com- 
munion is  experienced  without  words;  when  another  understands  our  desire 
for  silence,  and  we  in  turn  sense  our  friend's  need — we  are  experiencing  one 
of  the  highest  privileges  of  friendship  as  well  as  one  [of  its  tests. 

When  we  are  refreshed  and  strengthened  and  encouraged,  when  we  are 
spiritually  renewed  merely  by  being  with  one,  though  few  words  be  spoken, 
we  may  glory  in  the  possession  of  an  understanding  friend. — Selected. 


A  NOBLE  AMBITION— THE  SWINK-BENSON  TRADES  BUILD- 
ING 

The  old  saying  "all  things  come  to  those  who  wait"  has  been 
realized  in  the  life  of  the  Jackson  Training  School  just  lately.  Our 
cup  is  filled  to  the  brim  with  joy  and  running  over  as  we,,  officials 
and  boys  of  this  institution,  gaze  upon  the  magnificent  "Swink- 
Benson  Trades  Building"  made  possible  by  the  generosity  of  a 
distinguished  son  of  Cabarrus,  Mr.  W.  J.  Swink,  now  a  resident  of 
China  Grove,  Rowan  County. 

The  strong  desire  to  do  something  for  the  wayward  boys  of  the 
state  remained  dormant  in  the  heart  and  mind  of  this  fine  citizen 
for  many  years,  but  suddenly  the  thought  crystalized  for  the  urge 
"to  come  over  into  Macedonia"  and  help,  was  an  appeal  too  great 
to  resist.  w 

Mr.  Swink  fully  understood  the  crying  need  of  the  institution — 
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a  Trades  Building — wherein  every  boy  would  be  given  the  privi- 
lege of  learning  a  trade,  a  great  essential  in  the  course  of  life. 
This  need  was  made  known  by  Mr.  Swink's  frequent  visits  to  the 
Industrial  Building  and  close  contact  with  a  fine  friend  of  the 
school  whose  one  consuming  thought  was — a  chance  for  the  way- 
ward boys. 

As  the  years  come  and  go  this  fine  spirited  citizen  will  be  class- 
ed as  a  man  of  great  vision,  a  philanthropist,  giving  hope  for  great- 
er possibilities,  especially  at  a  time  when  depression  enveloped  the 
universe  thereby  sapping  the  physical  and  mental  ambition  of 
mankind. 

Mr.  Swink  has  shown  wisdom  in  choosing  a  memorial  that  will 
stand  the  test  of  time,  and  in  the  meantime  he  aids  the  state  in 
converting  the  driftwood  of  broken  homes  headed  towards  crimi- 
nality into  gems  of  the  finest  citizenship,  a  most  valuable  contri- 
bution to  society. 

The  Swink-Benson  Trades  Building,  dedicated  October  6th,  with 
appropriate  and  dignified  exercises,  solves  a  problem  both  for  the 
present  and  future,  besides  holds  in  its  solution  the  reclaiming  of 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  boys  and  returning  them  to  the  different 
walks  of  life  as  North  Carolina's  most  valuable  assets. 

The  name  selected  for  this  handsome  and  substantial  piece  of 
architecture — Swink-Benson  Trades  Building — is  significant  of  the 
fact  that  throughout  the  long  and  useful  life  of  this  man  of  splen- 
did impulses  for  good,  there  continues  to  lurk  sweet  memories  of 
his  mother,  nee  Benson,  he  has  so  beautifully  honored. 

Truly  the  example  set  by  Mr.  Swink  in  paying  homage  to  the 
name  he  has  so  nobly  safeguarded  is  worthy  of  emulation — building 
a  memorial  that  contributes  towards  making  a  life  instead  of  just 
making  a  living. 

A  CORDIAL  INVITATION  TO  FRIENDS  OF  CABARRUS 

The  date,  October  6th,  is  the  time  for  accepting  the  Swink-Ben- 
son Trades  Building  with  appropriate  and  impressive  dedicatory 
exercises  in  which  the  boys  of  the  Jackson  Training  School  take  a 
leading  role.     Invitations  to  this  glorious  occasion  have  been  sent 
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to  friends  throughout  the  state  but  no  invitations  have  been  mail- 
ed to  the  legion  of  Cabarrus  friends.  We  take  this  means  of  ex- 
tending to  the  good  people  of  Cabarrus,  who  made  possible  this 
school  for  wayward  boys  by  donating  three  hundred  acres  of  land, 
making  the  dreams  of  the  institution  a  reality,  a  most  cordial  in- 
vitation to  be  present.  This  fine  institution  established  specifically 
to  catch  up  the  broken  stitches  of  a  dissipated  life,  or  broken  life, 
was  not  developed  alone  with  brick,  stone  and  mortar,  but  was 
built  upon  the  foundation  of  faith  that  "It  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive." 

This  following  invitation  we  extend  to  our  many  friends  of  Ca- 
barrus.   We  request  you  to  come,  yes,  we  do  more,  we  welcome  you : 

The  Trustees,  Superintendent  and  Employees 

of  the 

Stonewall  Jackson  Manual  Training  and  Industrial  School 

Concord,  N.  C. 

cordially  invite  you  to  be  present  at  the 

Dedication  of  the  Swink-Benson  Trades  Building 

at  two-thirty  P.  M.,  Thursday,  October  the  sixth 

Nineteen  hundred  and  thirty-two 

TOO  MANY  IN  COLLEGE 

President  Arthur  T.  Hadley  of  Yale  spoke  the  sentiment  of 
many  of  much  less  experience  when  he  said  it  was  unwise  to  try 
to  make  "college  men  out  of  unsuitable  material.  There  is  a  sen- 
timent prevailing  that  success  to  a  certain  extent  depends  upon 
having  college  experience.  We  are  firm  believers  in  education  but 
can't  understand  why  the  lack  of  college  experience  precludes  the 
possibility  of  success  especially  so  when  statistics  prove  that  there 
are  many,  and  many  more  who  have  achieved  the  top  rung  with  no 
advantages  other  than  those  realized  in  the  "school  of  hard 
knocks."  But  the  argument  is  why  try  to  make  a  college  man  out 
of  unsuitable  material?  There  is  reason  to  conjecture  that  public 
sentiment,  "four  years  in  college  is  necessary  for  the  activities  of 
life,"  has  been  a  greater  contributory  cause  to  the  increase  in  col- 
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lege  attendance  than  the  real  desire  and  love  for  the  results  of  col- 
lege life. 

People  have  to  do  just  what  other  people  do.  They  are  followers 
and  not  leaders.  If  there  is  an  innate  desire  for  college  advan- 
tages, it  is  wisdom  to  make  every  sacrifice,  but  unless  there  it  is 
far  better  to  permit  that  person  to  burgeon  out  his  own  life.  The 
argument  in  a  nutshell  is  no  one  would  invest  money  for  material 
things  unless  it  would  prove  to  be  a  profitable  investment,  so  why 
waste  four  valuable  years  of  youth  plus  the  money?  Dr.  Hadley 
thinks  that  the  leading  educators  are  beginning  to  realize  that  a 
college  course  for  the  vast  majority  is  a  waste  of  time,  money  and 
effort.    In  part  this  is  Dr.  Hadley's  view  point: 

"People  engaged  in  public  instruction  are  inclined  to  go  too  far  in 
thinking  that  everyone  should  be  encouraged  to  purpose  his  schooling  to 
the  furthest  possible  degree.  They  lament  what  seems  to  them  the  high- 
ly inadequate  proportion  of  elementary  school  children  who  go  to  the 
high  schools  and  of  high  school  pupils  who  proceed  to  college;  and  they 
glory  in  any  increase  of  these  proportions.  They  seem  to  forget  that  the 
classroom  is  not  the  only  means  of  education;  that  a  youth  may  get  more 
intellectual  and  moral  training  from  practical  work  that  he  likes,  than 
from  formal  lessons  that  he  loathes." 

Now,  this  does  not  mean  to  depreciate  in  the  least  the  value  of  higher 
education  to  those  who  by  intellect,  temperament  and  inclination  are  ca- 
pable of  acquiring  it  and  putting  it  td  practical  use.  It  simply  means 
that  unless  a  young  person  has  the  native  ability  to  work  with  his  brains, 
he  had  better  be  taught  to  work  with  his  hands. 

********** 

ONE  MORE  CHANCE 

In  every  person  there  is  a  spirit  of  revolt  against  coercion  from 
outside,  an  instinctive  sense  of  personal  independence.  It  is  in  our 
blood.  Man  is  essentially  a  democrat  at  heart.  He  rebels  against 
all  foreign  authority.  This  trait  is  one  of  the  first  to  show  itself 
in  human  life.  Every  normal  infant  very  quickly  shows  his  ob- 
jection to  anything  that  interferes  with  his  own  will,  even  before 
he  knows  that  he  has  any  will  of  his  own.  The  trait  persists  in 
all  of  us  through  life,  not  only  in  the  family  relations  but  also  in 
the  process  of  education,  in  our  relations  to  civil  government  and 
even  in  religion.    We  rebel  against  all  law  but  of  our  own  making. 
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We  object  to  any  suggested  duty  except  of  our  own  choosing. 

When  young  boys  are  allowed  to  have  their  own  way,  without 
parental  restraint,  it  grows  on  them  and  leads  them  to  a  bad  end- 
ing. The  writer  was  in  the  Durham  county  superior  court  the  oth- 
er day  and  there  was  before  the  court  a  15-year-old  boy,  whose 
parents  had  let  him  run  wild,  who  had  been  sent  to  a  reformatory 
school  and  who  had  escaped  before  he  reached  the  institution.  He 
had  broken  into  and  was  caught  in  a  store,  he  was  about  to  rob. 
The  judge  sent  him  back  to  the  school,,  under  the  sentence  that  if 
he  escaped  he  was  to  be  confined  in  the  state  penitentiary.  That 
is  the  Damocles  sword  over  his  head  now.  His  revolting  spirit 
which  he  was  allowed  to  cultivate  at  his  sweet  will,  must  be  sup- 
pressed, before  he  becomes  a  menace  to  society.  The  judge  gave  him 
one  more  chance.  If  he  will  only  wake  up  to  himself  there  is  the 
making  of  a  good  man  of  him.  The  boys  of  the  Jackson  Training 
School,  who  read  this  article,  will  very  readily  see  what  the  state 
is  doing  for  them.  Training  them  in  the  paths  to  make  good  citi- 
zens, and  they  should  profit  by  the  opportunities  afforded  them 
ana  in  the  years  to  come  they  will  have  cause  to  bless  this  institu- 
tion, and  the  care  it  is  now  taking  of  them.  May  each  one  see 
the  light  that  is  shining  behind  every  endeavor  in  their  behalf. 

It  pays  to  be  good,  if  you  cannot  be  great.  The  name  of  George 
Washington  is  revered  wherever  liberty  is  held  paramount  in  the 
fight  for  human  progress.  A  large  apartment  house  in  Vienna, 
Austria,  has  been  named  for  our  George  "the  father  of  his  coun- 
try." 
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WILLIAM  JOSHUA  SWINK 

By  J.  P.  Cook,  in  The  Uplift  of  October  21,  1921. 


October  25,  1853,  and  the  then  vil- 
lage of  Concord  are  the  time  and  the 
place  of  the  birth  of  Mr.  William 
Joshua  Swink,  of  China  Grove,  N.  C. 
His  father,  John  Swink,  born  March 
3,  1822,  near  Salisbury,  of  pure  Ger- 
man parentage  died  in  Concord  March 
5,  1866.  The  mother  of  our  subject 
was  Sarah  Emeline  Benson,  who  was 
born  in  Concord  and  died  October  25, 
1891.  She  was  of  pure  English  an- 
cestry, and  a  woman  of  strong  char- 
acter. It  is  of  record  that  the  first 
Swink  German  settler  in  Rowan 
county  was  Michael  Swink,  a  fore- 
bear of  our  subject,  and  who  settled 
in  Franklin  township  on  what  is 
known  as  Grant  Creek;  and  by  the 
same  records  it  is  learned  that  John 
Swink,  a  brother,  came  with  Michael 
Swink  to  this  country  direct  from 
the  fatherland,  before  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century — strong,  stur- 
dy men  who  sought  the  possibilities 
and  the  privileges  of  a  new  and  de- 
veloping  country. 

The  young  manhood  of  John  Swink, 
the  father  of  our  subject,  occurred 
during  an  intensely  interesting  and 
even  exciting  period  of  our  history. 
Along  with  Col.  James  N.  Brown  and 
others  from  this  section,  John  Swink 
saw  service  in  the  troubles  with 
Mexico  in  1846.  Returning  from  the 
Mexican  bcrder,  at  the  conclusion  of 
hostilities,  at  the  very  time  the  gold 
fever  broke  out  in  California,  John 
Swink,  with  Col.  Brown,  Levi  Vander- 
burg  and  the  late  Martin  L.  Bost,  fa- 
ther of  Mrs.  J.  W.  Cannon,  of  Con- 
cord, turned  his  eyes  westward.  The 
experiences   of    these    men     in    their 


search  for  gold  in  California  were 
highly  successful;  but  in  that  unde- 
veloped section  at  that  period  there 
was  no  local  market  for  or  any  way 
of  disposing  of  thir  fiindings,  and, 
having  satisfied  their  wants  and 
probably  their  love  of  conquest  and 
investigation,  they  returned  east. 
These  gentlemen  found  a  ready  mar- 
ket for  their  gold  in  Charlotte. 

I  am  told  that  the  attachment  be- 
tween the  California  gold  hunters 
was  marked  throughout  their  after 
life.  Even  when  the  War  Between 
the  States  broke  out,  Col.  James  N. 
Brown,  then  postmaster  at  Concord, 
being  young  enough  (so  he  thought) 
for  military  service,  put  his  devot- 
ed friend,  John  Swink,  in  charge  of 
the  pest  office  while  he  went  straight- 
way to  the  front.  Upon  his  return 
from  California,  Mr.  Swink  wooed 
and  won  Miss  Sarah  Emeline  Ben- 
son, the  marriage  taking  place  De- 
cember 16,  1852.  By  this  union  there 
were  born  six  children,  four  of  whom 
reached  maturity.  They  are:  W.  J. 
Swink,  of  China  Grove;  Caleb  W. 
Swink,  cashier  of  the  Cabarrus  Sav- 
ings Bank,  Concord;  Mrs.  H.  C.  Her- 
ring, of  Concord;  and  Frederick 
Swink,  of  Norfolk  county,  Virginia. 
In  August,  1875,  Mrs.  Swink  married 
M.  O.  Beatty,  a  man  of  fine  learning, 
of  an  investigating  mind,  and  who 
studied  and  at  times  followed  mining 
for  gold.  By  this  union  there  was 
one  child,  Samuel  J.  Beatty,  now  a 
resident    of    Crews,    Virginia. 

It  would  be  interesting  and  profit- 
able to  make  an  excursion  further  in- 
to the  lives  of  these  elder  people  and 
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others,  who  wrought  seventy-five 
years  ago,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
to  learn  how  folks  met  difficulties, 
lived,  what  methods  prevailed,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  to  get  an  inspir- 
ing glimpse  of  genuine  chivalry — one 
of  the  least  recognized  and  practiced 
graces  in  this  nervous  and  rushing 
period.  But  we  must  get  back  to  our 
subject. 

It  seems  just  a  little  curious  to  this 
writer  to  weave  his  story  around 
the  name  of  William  Joshua  Swink, 
following  him  from  his  youth  through 
young  manhood  to  his  presnt  high 
position  in  society  and  the  business 
world.  Curious,  because  I  have,  in 
common  with  many  hundreds  of  oth- 
ers throughout  this  section,  always 
known  him  as  simply  "Billy  Swink." 
He  moved  to  Albemarle  once — cer- 
tainly not  to  get  people  to  call  him 
Mister  W.  J.  or  William  J. — but  he 
hadn't  been  in  Stanly  county  twen- 
ty-four hours  until  folks  said,  "Billy 
Swink  down  in  that  new  store." 
Place  him  today  in  New  York  City, 
and  inside  of  a  month  his  acquaint- 
ances would  be  calling  him  "Billy 
Swink."  You  couldn't  blame  it  on 
John  Leslie  or  any  of  the  Concord 
boys  that  have  been  transplanted  in 
that  town,  but  it  is  just  simply  nat- 
ural, easy  and  fitting  to  call  our  sub- 
ject  "Billy." 

Young  Swink,  like  hundreds  of 
other  well-born  youths  of  that  period 
had  obstacles  to  overcome,  great  trials 
to  pass  through  and  many  battles  to 
fight,  because  his  youth  was  spent 
in  the  demoralizing  times  occasioned 
by  the  ravages  of  the  War  Between 
the  States.  A  splendid  act,  of  which 
he  was  the  beneficiary  and  which  he 
keeps  ever  fresh,  was  the  interest 
manifested  in  him  by  the  late  Squire 


R.  W.  Allison.  This  goodly  citizen, 
attracted  by  young  Swink's  native 
smartness  and  his  ambition,  provid- 
ed him  with  free  tuition  for  three 
terms  under  General  James  A.  Lane, 
who  was  then  conducting  a  high-class 
school  in  Concord.  It  makes  one 
think  more  of  the  human  race  to 
hear  this  man  Swink  speak  his  ap- 
preciation and  love  even  to  this  day 
for  Mr.  Allison — gratitude,  nothing 
else. 

Those  who  know  our  subject  inti- 
mately, will  not  be  surprised  to  know 
that  during  vacations,  afternoons,  and 
at  other  odd  times,  by  virtue  of  his 
nervous  energy  and  his  ambition  to 
learn,  to  accomplish  something  and 
to  be  useful,  he  actually  would  plow 
patches  for  neighbors  and  friends 
and  aid  in  gardening.  As  a  prepar- 
ation for  life,  gaining  physical 
strength  and  occupying  his  time  prof- 
itably and  worthily^  not  waiting  for 
a  job,  he  took  work  even  on  some 
county  farms.  He  spent  a  period  in 
the  White  Hall  neighborhood  with 
Mr.  J.  B.  White;  near  Rocky  River 
with  Mr.  Penick;  and  in  the  western 
part  of  the  county  on  the  farm  of 
the  late  Milas  Johnson.  Like  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  other  success- 
ful business  men,  Mr.  Swink  counts 
this  farm  experience  and  the  large 
rural  acquaintance  which  he  easily 
made,  out  of  which  lasting  friend- 
ships grew,  as  most  valuable  and 
helpful  in  after  days.  The  public 
has  a  way  of  finding  those  who  are 
not  always  watching  the  clock,  and 
who  work  their  jobs  as  if  it  were 
their  own  business,  and  thus  young 
Swink  by  his  recognized  energy,  am- 
bition and  application  to  duty  never 
experienced  the  excitement  and  anxi- 
ety accompanying  the  "looking  for  a 
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job."  So,  in  the  course  of  time,  a 
position  in  the  store  of  R.  A.  Ford 
was  tendered  him.  There  was  the 
beginning  of  his  business  life;  later 
he  was  with  the  firm  of  Phifer  & 
Cannon.  Having  received  a  splendid 
training  along  mercantile  lines,  and 
having  learned  early  in  life  the  value 
of  a  nickel,  which,  under  his  careful 
handling,  grew  into  dollars,  our  sub- 
ject with  his  brother  formed  the  firm 
of  Swink  Brothers.  Their  total  capi- 
tal was  just  thirteen  hundred  and 
ninety-five  dollars,  with  which  they 
started  a  store  in  Concord,  carrying 
a  line  of  groceries,  glass  and  crock- 
ery ware.  The  firm  succeeded  won- 
derfully. It  grew  in  popularity,  in- 
creased in  volume  and  broadened  its 
scope. 

In  1892  Swink  Brothers  opened  a 
store  in  Albemarle,  with  W.  J. 
-Swink  in  active  management  of  same. 
It  prospered  and  was  a  growing 
business  for  five  years,  at  which 
time  a  tempting  offer  came  to  him 
to  enter  the  manufacturing  world. 
Closing  out  his  business  at  Albe- 
marle, Mr.  Swink  removed  to  China 
Grove  in  1896,  where  he  became  sec- 
retary and  treasurer  of  the  Patter- 
son Manufacturing  Company,  one  of 
the  Cannon  chains,  and  which  posi- 
tion he  holds  today.  Mr.  Swink  is 
a  large  stockholder  in  other  manu- 
facturing companies. 

Something  happened  to  him  during 
his  residence  in  Albemarle.  Up  to 
this  good  time,  our  subject  was  only 
considered  in  the  terms  of  an  active 
business  man,  a  well-behaved  man, 
and  a  successful  money-maker.  There 
came  to  him  a  vision  and  a  longing 
for  that  which  makes  life  complete 
and  renders  it  capable  of  the  high- 
est    accomplishments.      And     so     our 


subject  made  frequent  return  trips 
to  Albemarle,  where  he  had  actual- 
ly discovered  himself  and  where  an 
important  piece  of  unfinished  busi- 
ness needed  attention;  and  on  Janu- 
ary 13,  1898,  he  was  happily  married 
to  Miss  Anna  Swift  Hearne,  daugh- 
ter of  Sheriff  W.  H.  Hearne,  and  a 
young  woman  of  unusual  grace,  ster- 
ling character  and  attractive  person- 
ality. Blessing  this  union  are  five 
children:  W.  J.  Jr.,  Hearne,  Frances, 
Sarah  Louise  and  Caleb  Walker. 
Always  a  patron  of  educational  en- 
deavor, Mr.  Swink  has  given  to  each 
child  the  benefits  and  advantages  of 
good    schools. 

This  splendid  family,  openly  ac- 
knowledged an  asset  in  the  delight- 
ful and  well-behaved  town  of  China 
Grove,  maintains  a  large  and  pleas- 
ing home,  where  the  latch-string 
hangs  out  to  neighbors  and  friends, 
and  where  the  young  are  afforded 
joy  and  happiness  in  fullest  measure. 
The  large  collection  of  standard 
works,  current  literature,  and  books 
of  local  and  family  history,  attest 
the  spirit  and  taste  of  this  delightful 
home. 

Being  a  man  of  rugged  honesty, 
thoroughly  square  in  all  his  dealings, 
openly  frank  and  with  the  courage 
of  his  convictions,  rejoicing  in  the 
success  of  his  friends  and  touched 
by  the  sorrow  or  failure  of  any,  this 
man  Swink  stands  four-square  to  ev- 
ery wind  that  blows.  In  all  endeavor 
that  makes  for  the  betterment  of  his 
community,  schools  and  churches, 
efficiency  of  government  and  clean- 
ness of  society,  the  sympathy  and 
support  of  Billy  Swink  may  be  de- 
pended upon.  No  man  had  more  to 
do  with  the  successful  launching  of 
the     Rowan     Farm-Life     School,     of 
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which  he  is  one  of  the  leading  and  reaching  a  position  of  affluence  and 
most  deeply  interested  directors,  and  influence  among  men,  accumulating 
to  which  he  has  given  a  large  per-  valuable  holdings,  and  with  love  for 
sonal  service  and  unstintingly  of  his  his  fellow-man,  this  man  Swink  has 
means.  made  a  large  succes  of  life — clean 
William  Joshua  Swink,  a  bundle  of  and  honest.  Though  mainly  the  ar- 
energy,  a  determined  spirit,  knowing  chitect  of  his  own  splendid  fortune, 
how  to  do  small  things  small  and  he  remains  unspoilt  and  fondly  re- 
large  things  large,  has  no  superior  members  the  trusting  friends  sta- 
in the  possession  of  a  living  know-  tioned  along  the  long  way  back  to 
ledge  of  the  relation  between  cause  where  he  first  learned  the  high  honor 
and  effect.  Starting  from  a  small  and  elevating  dignity  of  honest  la- 
beginning,  though  endowed  with  good  bor,  even  at  twenty-five  cents  a  day. 
birth,    stout   heart    and    active    brain, 


OTHERS 

"Lord  help  me  live  from  day  to  day 
In  such  a  self  forgetful  way 

That  even  when  I  kneel  to  pray 
My  prayers  will  be  for  others. 

Help  me  in  all  the  work  I  do 
To  ever  be  sincere  and  true 

And  know  that  all  I  do  for  you 
Must  needs  be  done  for  others. 

Let  self  be  crucified  and  slain 
And  buried  deep,  and  all  in  vain 

May  efforts  be  to  rise  again 
Unless  .to  live  for  others. 

And  when  my  work  on  earth  is  done 
And  my  new  work  in  Heaven  begun 

May  I  forget  the  crown  I've  won 
While  thinking  still  of  others. 

Others,  Lord,  yes,  others 

Let  this  my  motto  be; 
Help  me  to  live  for  others 

That  I  may  live  like  Thee." 

— Selected. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 


(With  Old 

When  things  go  wrong,  as  they 
sometimes   will, 

When  the  road  you  are  trudg- 
ing seems  all  up  hill, 

When  the  funds  are  low,  and 
the   debts  are  high, 

And  you  want  to  smile,  but  you 
have  to  sigh, 

When  care  is  pressing  you  down 
a  bit, 

Rest,  if  you  must — but  don't 
you  quit. 

OCTOBER! 
October  is  a  gypsy!  A  blue-eyed 
gypsy.  A  brown-haired  gypsy.  A 
gypsy  with  tawny  skin  and  full,  lus- 
cious lips.  Her  laugh  is  mocking, 
her  step  is  light  and  free.  Her  song 
is  fitful  and  mellow.  Her  song  is 
fraught  with  abandon  and  rugged 
bliss!  A  crown  of  pale  red  leaves 
is  about  her  hazel  brow,  a  chain  of 
drowsy  poppies  around  her  amble 
throat — her  curling  tresses  float  high 
upon  mounting  winds,  her  voice 
laughs  echo  to  the  robin's  call  and 
to  the  swallows,  twittering  alotf.  One 
of  our  own  poets  sings  to  her  an  ode 
which  lilts,  "There's  nothing  blue,  ex- 
cept the  sky,  about  October!"  Full 
well  do  we  know  her  ripeness,  the 
glancing  glee  of  her  eye,  the  dole  of 
romance  she  extends.  October  is  a 
dancing  gypsy,  capricious,  blithe  and 
witching.  With  a  magic  wand  she 
creates  charms  to  enchant  the  senses 
and  to  bewilder  the  eye.  Herself  she 
adorns  in  part,  yet  an  abundance 
doth  she  fling  free  across  the  world, 
delighting  the  soul,  inviting  the  fan- 
cy.    'Tis  the  month  of  autumn's  bril- 


Hurrygraph) 

liant  beginning,  when  all  the  dye- 
pots  of  heaven  are  poured  out  over 
forest  and  field  in  a  gorgeous  array. 
She  dances  over  the  edges  of  the 
world,  her  autumn  complexion  and 
her  gala  garments  a-thrill  with  life's 
richest  hues — and  in  a  huge  basket, 
a  jolly  pudgy  basket  such  as  only  a 
gypsy  of  fantasy  could  ever  buy,  her 
charms  are  stored — cnarms  quaint 
and  fine  and  sweet  and  mysterious, 
charms  which  she  has  struck  for  us 
with  her  magic  wand  to  bring  us 
liveliness  for  winter's  whirl.  Octo- 
ber is  knocking  at  the  door.  Octo- 
ber we  hail  thee  with  joyous  greet- 
ings ! 

— o — 

ARE     PERSPECTIVES     OUT     OF 

WHACK? 

I  sometime  fear  that  the  perspec- 
tive of  a  great  many  of  us  is  all  out 
of  whack.  Do  we  need  a  "Mr.  Doo- 
ley"  to  poke  our  self-esteem  full  of 
holes,  or  just  an  awakening  to  the 
fact  that  because  we  can't  under- 
stand a  thing,  and  it  sounds  impor- 
tant, is  no  positive  prooof  that  it 
really  is  important.  "Everybody  talk- 
in'  'bout  heaven  ain't  gwine  thar," 
might  well  be  paraphrased  in  these 
days  to  "everybody  talking  about  a 
subject  doesn't  understand  it."  Of 
course,  under  existing  conditions, 
there  is  one  ray  of  light  in  the  fact 
that  under  no  stretch  of  the  imagi- 
nation can  we  be  called  a  nation  of 
unbelievers.  We  will  believe  any- 
thing— and  do.  We  even  take  our 
recreation  seriously.  If  we  play  golf 
it  is  for  the  sake  of  getting  exer- 
cise   or    "making    contacts."      If    we 
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play  bridge  it  must  be  done  in  ac- 
cordance with  prescribed  forms  and 
methods,  the  learning  of  which  is 
equal  to  a  university  education.  It 
is  no  wonder  we  either  run  amuck 
and  kill  off  the  family,  or  take  to 
drinking  shellac  as  a  beverage.  No 
human  being  could  stand  up  under 
the  strain  of  being  so  ponderously 
solemn  as  we  try  to  be  without  break- 
ing down — or  out — somewhere.  Have 
all  the  real,  human  "regular  guys" 
died  off  since  the  World  War,  leaving 
behind  only  a  race  of  hopeless  mel- 
ancholies, or  is  this  merely  a  state  of 
transition  that  will  pass  away  like 
mumps? 

A  fellow  out  in  Colorado  claims 
that  he  has  invented  a  safety  gate 
to  gc  across  highways  at  railroad 
crossings  which  he  says  will  prevent 
motorists  driving  on  the  track  just  as 
a  train  comes  along.  I  don't  believe 
there  is  any  invention  on  earth,  or 
ever  will  be,  that  will  stop  a  fool 
motorist  bent  on  going  some  where. 
The  only  thing  that  will  stop  motor- 
ists from  mixing  up  with  railroad 
trains,  at  crossings,  is  for  somebody 
to  invent  a  robot  to  stand  near  the 
railroad  track  and  leap  automatical- 
ly on  to  a  car  that  is  headed  for  the 
train,  reach  in  cut  off  the  gas,  put 
on  the  brakes,  and  shout  at  the  driv- 
er: "You  poor  simp,  what  are  you 
trying  to  do?  Commit  suicide?''  It 
is  possible  this  wouldn't  do,  for  the 
autoist  would  probably  soak  the  ro- 
bot on  the  chin  and  tumble  him  in 
the  ditch  and  tell  him  to  go  mind  .lis 
own  business,  or  wipe  off  his  chin 
or    something   like    that,     and     speed 


merrily  on  to  meet  the  train  and  his 
death.      There    are    some    folks    that 
just  won't  "Stop,  Look  and  Listen," 
until  they  are  where  they  can't. 
— o — 

A  little  girl  in  the  third  grade 
at  school  overheard  the  teacher  talk- 
ing about  an  encyclopedia.  That  af- 
ternoon she  went  to  the  public  lib- 
rary and  walking  up  to  the  desk 
said:  "Have  you  a  copy  of  St.  Pet- 
er?" "You  mean  the  Bible?"  in- 
quired the  librarian.  "No;  that  book 
that  tells  you  everything,"  explained 
the  child.  "The  encyclopedia?"  "Yes." 
assented  the  little  one  with  a  beam- 
ing face. 

— o — • 

Let  the  howlers  howl,  and  the 
growlers  growl,  and  the  prowlers 
prowl,  and  the  gee-gaws  go  to  it.  Be- 
hind the  night  there  is  plenty  of  light, 
and  things  are  all  right  and — I  know 
it. 

— o — 

.Uncle  Sam  will  be  cutting  quite  a 
figure  when  he  says  the  government 
must  reduce  expenses  at  least  one 
billion  dollars  a  year.  May  the  Lord 
help  him  to  do  it,  as  it  seems  the  peo- 
ple can't  get  the  politicians  to  do  it. 
— o — 

It  is  reported  that  the  American 
tourist  trade  to  Canada  has  taken  a 
drop.  Have  all  along  thought  that 
that  is  what  the  Americans  went 
there  for— not  only  one  drop,  but 
several. 

— o — 

Being  poor  and  having  to  work  is 
all  right  in  its  place.  But  what  is 
a  great  deal  worse  is  being  poor  and 
not  having  any  work  to  do. 


•uiiq  iftiM.  }i  8^E}  }snui  ubui  e  uaA^ajj  jb^ub  oj, 
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BARENESS,  BANDITS,  BEANS  AND  CITIES 

By  Janet  T.  Van  Osdel 


"Manchuria  is  a  bare  country,  full 
of  bandits,"  writes  Chester  in  reply 
to   a   question  in  current  geography. 

Yes,  Chester,  it's  bare,  consider- 
ably so  in  spots,  and  a  bandit  or  two 
may  be  wandering  about;  but  so  there 
are  in  Chicago  and  New  Yory  City. 
And  there  must  me  something  to 
Manchuria  besides  bareness  and 
bandits,  or  what  would  the  bandits 
bandit  on?  One  another,  perhaps, 
but  in  the  course  of  time  that  would 
necessarily  become  simply  a  sort  of 
pass-the-ball  game. 

For  one  thing,  besides  the  bareness 
and  the  bandits  there  are  beans — 
beans  and  beans  and  beans,  more 
beans  than  you  could  imagine.  Red 
beans,  yellow  beans,  white  beans, 
black  beans — the  rainbow  itself  is 
outdone  by  the  hues  of  the  beans  in 
Manchuria.  It  is  a  bean  country. 
Every  one  raises  beans,  and  every 
one  has  a  good  crop  every  year,  for 
a  bean  simply  cannot  fail  to  flourish 
in  Manchuria.  And  what  they  can- 
not eat,  they  send  away  by  the  thou- 
sands of  bags,  except  a  still  greater 
portion  which  are  crushed  to  ex- 
tract oil;  and  the  residue  or  solid 
portion  is  made  into  bean-cakes, 
which  are  sold  for  fertilizer.  Both 
the  bean  oil  and  the  bean  fertilizer 
are   in   high   demand. 

The  soil  is  the  best  sort  of  grow- 
ing soil,  and  other  crops  besides 
beans  are  produced,  such  as  corn  and 
millet. 

And  then,  probably  grazing  on  the 
bare  spots  Chester  was  thinking  of, 
there  are  sheep — vast  herds  of  them, 
for  Manchuria  is  also  a  sheep-rais- 
ing   country. 


Then,  since  it  takes  people  to 
raise  beans  and  sheep,  there  are  a 
few  men,  women  and  children  in 
Manchuria — something  like  20,000,- 
000  in  fact — and  Manchuria  is  some- 
thing more  than  again  as  big  as  our 
state   of   Montana. 

Ninety  out  of  every  one  hundred 
persons  in  Manchuria  are  Chinese, 
and  most  of  the  other  ten  are  eith- 
er Russian  or  Japanese. 

Now  for  cities — we're  taking  this 
excursion  before  Japan  began  its  lat- 
est too-doo  in  the  fall  of  1931;  we 
have  to,  for  of  course  we  couldn't 
get  into  it  now.  And  as  to  Japan 
getting  all  stirred  up  over  Manchu- 
ria the  way  it  has — well,  one  thing 
is  certain,  Manchuria  is  one  of  the 
best  risks  economically  speaking  that 
is  to  be  found  anywhere  around  that 
portion  of  the  world's  round  face. 

We'll  enter  Manchuria  from  the 
south,  by  way  of  the  Yeilcw  Sea — 
so  named  for  the  simple  reason  that 
it  is  yellow,  owing  to  the  deposits  of 
loess  or  yellow  soil  that  make  its 
bed;  and  so  fast  does  this  loess  drift 
down  to  the  sea-bed  that  the  Yellow 
Sea  is  very  shallow  water,  it's  the 
loess  that  gives  so  much  yellow  col- 
or to  China  and  so  many  yellow 
names — why,  it  even  once  gave  a 
ruler  the  title  of  the  "Yellow  Em- 
peror," due  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
lord  of  the  loess  or  the  "yellow 
earth." 

First  stop  is  Dairen — the  old  Rus- 
sian port  of  Dalny,  but  Dairen  since 
the  Japanese  took  it  over  some  twen- 
ty years  ago.  And  in  Dairen  you'll 
meet  nine  Japanese  to  one  Chinese 
probably — for    Dairen    is    a    kimono 
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city —  "Click-clack-clack-cleck!"  you 
will  hear  the  geta,  worn  by  the  Ja- 
panese, tapping  the  pavements. 

Dairen  is  on  the  South  Manchu- 
rian  Railroad,  as  well  as  being  a 
seaport,  and  has  a  population  of 
more  than  200,000.  It  is  a  modern 
city,  with  buildings  of  steel  and  con- 
crete, paved  streets,  parks,  museums, 
public  water  supply,  excellent  sew- 
age disposal  system,  good  stores,  and 
street-cars  to  take  you  any  place.  It 
is  a  beautiful,  spacious  city,  and  you 
won't  feel  the  least  bit  Manchurish 
in  it.  As  soon  as  you  become  accus- 
tomed to  seeing  so  many  Japanese 
around  you'll  feel  as  much  at  home 
in  it  as  in  any  American  city,  for  it 
has  all  the  conveniences  and  inter- 
ests of  an  American  city. 

About  three  hundred  miles  north 
and  a  little  to  the  east  of  Dairen,  and 
also  on  the  South  Manchurian  Rail- 
road— a  day's  ride — is  another  city 
that  is  nearly  everything  that  Dairen 
is  not.  Here  you  meet  nine  Chinese 
to  one  Japanese — for  this  city  of 
Mukden  is  Chinese,  with  old  Chinese 
temples  and  pavillions  and  tombs. 
Because  of  its  antiquity  Mukden  has 
a  sort  of  down-at-the-heels  appear- 
ance, but  that  does  not  mean  that 
the  people  of  Mukden  are  lazy  or  be- 
hind the  times.  Every  one  of  the 
160,000  people  seems  to  be  busy  all  of 
the  time.  When  they  haven't  any- 
thing else  to  do  they  peddle. 

They  are  nice,  smiley,  friendly  peo- 
ple, too. 

If  you  want  to  get  around  in  Muk- 
den you'll  probably  do  it  in  a  rick- 
shaw drawn  by  a  bare-skinned  run- 
ner. Or  a  droskie  may  fall  to  your 
lot,  for  there  are  a  good  many  dros- 
kies  on  the  streets  of  Mukden,  a  lit- 
tle memento  of  the  days  when  Muk- 
den  was  under  the  rule  of  the   Rus- 


sians. 

One  of  the  tombs  that  tourists  vis- 
it is  that  of  the  Manchu  Emperor, 
Tai-tsung,  who  was  buried  there  in 
1644. 

So  far  as  things  modern  are  con- 
cerned, you'll  find  the  radio,  the 
telephone,  electric  lights,  and  always 
an  eagerness  for  more  up-to-date- 
ness. Also  there  happens  to  be  a 
good  deal  of  money  in  Mukden.  And 
yet,  in  spite  of  the  shriek  of  a  ra- 
dio in  one  ear  and  the  toot  of  six- 
teen-cylinder  automobile  in  the  oth- 
er, the  spirit  of  the  past  seems  to 
brood  over  Mukden. 

Something  like  400  miles  to  the 
north  and  again  slightly  east  of  Muk- 
den is  Harbin.  If  Dairen  is  Japan- 
ese and  Mukden  is  Chinese,  then  Har- 
bin is  primarily  Russian:  and  this 
is  significant,  for  it  is  these  three  in- 
fluences that  are  pulling  at  Manchu- 
ria, and  sometimes  tearing  at  her. 

About  thirty-two  years  ago  where 
Harbin  is  now,  lived  the  Fu  family 
— that  was  all,  just  the  Fu  family 
in  a  house  that  was  large  enough 
so  that  they  could  rent  a  room  to  an 
occasional  river  passenger,  for  Har- 
bin is  on  the  "River  of  Heaven" 
(Sungari,  the  geographies  print  it) 
as  well  as  on  the  Chinese  Eastern 
Railroad — is,  in  fact,  the  railroad 
center  for  that  line.  There  were 
many  anJ  good  fish  in  the  "River  of 
Heaven,"  so  after  a  few  years  a  few 
mud  huts  were  built  along  its  banks 
lor  the  men  who  wanted  to  make  a 
living  fishing  there,  and  this  swampy 
little  collection  of  fishermen's  huts 
was  called  Fuchiatien,  after  the 
house  of  Fu.  Now  the  Chinese  sec- 
tion of  Harbin  is  still  called  Fuchia- 
tien,  but   the    city    of    Harbin,   with 

Bernice  rose  and  kissed  her  friend 
tenderly. 
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300,000  inhabitants,  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  little  village  that  grew 
up  around  the  house  of  Fu. 

Harbin  is  a  noisy  and  rather 
naughty  city  and  isn't  especially  at- 
tractive, but  it  is  a  busy  place,  a  sort 
of  shrieking  place. 

Now  look  at  Manchuria! 

Doesn't  she  look  a  little  like  a  nod- 
ding Sunbonnet  Baby? 


But  keep  an  eye  on  Manchuria. 
There  have  been  things  a-plenty  do- 
ing there  in  the  last  twenty-five 
years.  And  in  the  years  to  come — 
ah,  Manchuria  is  waking  up  and 
stretching  herself  with  growing 
pains. 

Yes,  Chester,  there's  more  than 
barenses   and  bandits   in   Manchuria! 


'P-ieqi^  "3  saou-ej^ — -^S9q  moA  s^uba\  %\     'Suiq;  ;saq  oq:j. 


THE  PRISON  INDICTMENT  OF  OF  OUR 

SCHOOLS 


By  Raymond 

Have  our  schools,  public  and  pri- 
vate, failed  in  moral  training  and 
character  building?  If  so,  what  is 
the  answer?  Who  is  to  blame,  facul- 
ties, home,  or  church?  Or  each  in 
part? 

These  questions  have  been  thrust 
into  prominence  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  land  by 
the  able  address  of  Lewis  E.  Lawes, 
Warden  of  Sing  Sing  Prison,  New 
York,  before  the  recent  convention  of 
the  National  Education  Association 
at  Atlantic  City. 

Mr.  Lawes'  address  indicates  he  is 
capable,  levelheaded,  and  qualified  to 
intelligently  discuss  this  subject,  and 
he  supports  his  charges  with  actual 
present-day  statistics. 

His  reasoning  and  arguments 
should  and  probably  will  arouse  the 
schools,  as  well  as  the  Church  and 
homes    to    greater    activity   in    giving 


M.  Hudson 

the  children  more  and  better  religious 
and  other  character  building  instruc- 
tion and  training.     He  says: 

"The  American  School  System,  the 
finest  and  most  comprehensive  devis- 
ed by  man,  has  served  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  originally  planned. 
It  has  reduced  illiteracy  to  a  mini- 
mum. There  is  today  hardly  one  citi- 
zen in  forty  who  is  unable  to  read 
his  letters.  Hardly  one  in  thirty  who 
cannot  write  legibly.  It  has  been  a 
job  well  done,  because  that  was  all 
that  was  expected  of  our  schools. 
And  yet  as  we  review  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  century,  one  thing  stands 
out  in  bold  and  sad  relief.  The 
splendid  and  costly  educational  pro- 
gram that  has  been  the  pride  of  our 
government  through  the  decades,  has 
done  nothing,  and  I  say  this  advised- 
ly, nothing  to  mould  the  character  of 
our   people.      Its   insistence   on   schol- 
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astics  has  left  no  room  for  charac- 
ter training.  There  is  no  moral  force 
in  the  class  room.  In  its  zeal  to 
build  up  a  national  ideal,  it  has  over- 
looked the  individuals  that  make  up 
the  citizenship  of  the  whole.  Its  ef- 
forts have  created  a  fertile  and  ever- 
growing circulation  for  tabloids  and 
sensational  literature.  It  has  been 
content  with  proficiency  in  major 
studies,  but  has  neglected  utterly  the 
child's  reaction  to  life's  responsibili- 
ties. Agility  of  mind  rather  than 
broadening  of  vision  and  develop- 
ment of  character  has  been  the  test 
of  scholarship. 

"There  may  be  a  sense  of  resent- 
ment at  the  temerity  of  penology  in 
invading  the  field  and  scope  of  edu- 
cation. Yet  there  is  a  close  kinship 
between  both  fields  of  endeavor.  For 
the  faults  of  education  become  the 
problems  of  penology.  The  failures 
of  our  schools  and  general  education 
methods,  are  filling  our  juvenile 
homes,  our  reformatories  and  prisons. 
The  seriousness  of  the  situation  be- 
comes apparent  when  the  records 
show,  as  they  do  in  Sing  Sing  prison, 
that  the  educational  background  of 
prisoners  generally  is  higher  today 
than  in  years  gone  by,  and  whereas 
formerly  criminals  were  seldom  gra- 
duates of  public  schools,  having  drop- 
ped out  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
grades,  today  the  average  prisoner 
boasts   of     a     complete   public   school 


record  and,  in  a  great  number  of 
cases,  has  reached  high  school  and 
even  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

''The  genius  of  Charles  Dickens 
jolted  eighteenth  century  England 
with  disclosures  of  petty  thievery 
among  the  juveniles  of  that  country. 
Yet  the  picture  and  imagery  of  Dick- 
ens fades  into  insignificance  in  the 
face  of  the  startling  fact  that  the 
most  desperate  of  our  criminals,  the 
most  vicious  and  unyielding,  are  mi- 
nors, still  in  their  teens  and  not  far 
removed  from  class  room  days  in  the 
neighborhood  school  house.  Our 
challenge  to  education,  but  with  the 
plan  and  scope  under  which  they  are 
compelled  to  work  out  their  prob- 
lems. 

"Of  the  admission  to  Sing  Sing 
Prison,  the  percentage  of  robbery 
cases  alone  rose  from  28.5  per  cent  in 
January,  1930,  to  51.6  in  April,  1931, 
and  has  maintained  the  latter  gen- 
eral average  since  then.  Of  the  pris- 
oners who  left  public  schools  in  the 
sixth,  seventh  or  eighth  grades,  over 
75  per  cent  were  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced for  robbery. 

"Nor  has  the  proportion  of  vio- 
lent crime  been  confined  to  boys  who 
have  just  left  the  public  school. 
Their  elders  with  a  high  school 
training  show  up  equally  as  bad.  The 
high  school  is  contributing  a  con- 
stancy rising  ratio  of  vicious  crimi- 
nals. 


It  is  no  use  to  grumble  and  complain; 

It's  just  as  cheap  to  rejoice, 

When  God  sorts  out  the  weather  and  sends  rain — 

Why  rain's  my  choice. 

— James  Whitcomb  Riley. 
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HELEN  KELLER 

By  Carmen  Malone 


Down  in  Tuscombia,  Alabama,  in  a 
tiny  rosebower  of  a  house  which  haa 
but  two  rooms  and  a  big  porch,  a 
baby  was  born  on  June  27,  1880.  She 
was  the  first  baby  in  the  family,  and 
her  father,  Arthur  Keller,  and  his 
wife,  Kate,  were  wild  with  joy  over 
the  event.  As  usual,  there  was  much 
discussion  about  what  her  name 
should  be,  one  relative  saying  one 
thing,  and  another  something  else, 
but  she  was  finally  named  Helen 
Adams  Keller. 

For  nineteen  months  she  lived  the 
happiest  sort  of  a  life  in  the  little 
house  all  covered  with  vines.  She 
learned  to  walk  and  run  in  the  old- 
fashioned  garden,  and  imitated  every- 
one around  her;  then  suddenly  came 
a  terrible  illness  from  which  the  doc- 
tor thought  she  would  not  recover. 
As  suddenly  as  it  had  come  the  fever 
left  her,  but  took  with  it  her  sight 
and  hearing,  and  she  was  left  to  go 
through  life  deaf,  dumb  and  blind. 

What  a  still,  dark  world  for  the 
little  girl  to  find  her  way  in!  At 
first  she  learned  to  go  about  hold- 
ing on  to  her  mother's  dress,  feel- 
ing every  object  and  sensing  every 
motion.  Then  she  found  courage  to 
walk  alone,  and  go  out  into  the  gar- 
den. How  she  loved  the  warm  sun 
and  the  smell  of  the  flowers !  She 
learned  to  make  signs  to  those  about 
her;  but  as  she  grew  older  she  be- 
gan to  realize  that  she  was  different 
from  others,  and  when  people  did 
not  understand  her  motions  or  the 
sounds  she  made,  she  would  go  into 
a  fit  of  temper.  No  one  could  make 
her  understand,  and  the  older  she 
grew  the  more  impatient  she  became 


over  this  lack  of  communication  with 
those  around  her.  It  seemed  as 
though  she  were  in  a  prison,  and  she 
made  frantic  efforts  to  free  herself. 

A  little  sister,  Mildred,  was  born 
after  they  had  moved  into  a  larger 
house,  and  when  Helen  was  nearly 
five;  but  as  no  one  had  ever  been 
able  to  make  her  realize  what  love 
was,  she  only  knew  that  the  new  baby 
was  taking  her  place  on  her  moth- 
er's lap. 

At  last,  the  fits  of  temper  became 
so  frequent  and  so  violent  that  Mr. 
Keller  took  Helen  to  Baltimore  to  a 
noted  specialist.  From  there  they 
went  to  Washington  to  see  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Graham  Bell,  through  whom 
they  at  last  found  a  teacher  who  was 
willing  to  come  from  the  Home  for 
the  Blind  to  help  the  child  find  her- 
self. 

Helen  was  eight  years  old  when 
she  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Miss 
Anna  Sullivan.  It  was  a  wonderful 
day  for  her  when  Miss  Sullivan  ar- 
rived, though  she  hardly  realized  it. 
She  knew  something  was  going  to 
happen,  because  of  the  hurrying  to 
and  fro  in  the  house,  so  she  went 
and  stood  on  the  porch  fingering  the 
roses  and  waiting  for  she  knew  not 
what.  The  something  that  happen- 
ed was  the  beginning  of  real  life  for 
her,  for  through  love  and  infinite  pa- 
tience her  teacher  opened  the  world 
to  her. 

The  first  day  Miss  Sullivan  began 
to  spell  words  into  one  of  Helen's 
hands,  at  the  same  time  putting  the 
object  named  into  her  other  hand, 
and  the  child  learned  them  with  de- 
light,    but     without     understanding. 
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Then  after  a  few  weeks,  when  they 
had  had  a  bad  time  over  a  broken 
doll,  Miss  Sullivan  took  Helen  to  the 
well,  and  while  she  poured  cool  water 
over  one  hand  she  spelled  w-a-t-e-r 
into  the  other.  A  light  seemed  to 
break  upon  Helen,  and  at  last  the 
doors  of  understanding  were  opened. 
Everything  had  a  name!  Within  an 
hour  she  had  learned  more  than  thir- 
ty names,  and  there  was  no  happier 
child  in  the  world  that  night  than 
Helen  Keller. 

Slowly  the  world  came  to  be  a 
great  place  full  of  interest.  There 
were  so  many  things  in  the  house,  in 
the  barn,  in  the  meadows !  Animals, 
flowers,  birds,  trees,  a  baby  sister 
with  dimples  in  her  hands.  Then  an- 
other victory  was  won  when  she 
learned  that  qualities  had  names  as 
well  as  objects.  This  came  when 
Helen  had  been  stringing  beads  one 
morning,  and  made  so  many  mis- 
takes that  she  finally  stopped.  Then 
Miss  Sullivan  tapped  Helen's  fore- 
head and  spelled  "think''  into  her 
hand  with  emphasis,  and  again  came 
understanding,    and     Helen    knew   it 


meant  what  was  going  on  in  her 
head.  From  that  she  learned  what 
life  was,  and  after  that  her  educa- 
tion went  forward  rapidly. 

When  she  was  ten  years  old  and 
had  learned  to  read  and  write  and 
to  use  the  finger  alphabet,  she  de- 
termined that  she  would  learn  to 
talk.  She  had  heard  of  a  girl  in 
Norway  who  had  learned,  and  noth- 
ing would  do  but  that  she,  too,  must 
talk.  Miss  Sullivan  took  her  to  a 
Miss  Fuller,  in  New  York,  who  gave 
her  the  first  seven  lessons,  and  after 
that  Helen  and  Miss  Sullivan  worked 
day  and  night  until  talking  became 
an  accomplished  fact.  So  rapid  was 
her  progress  that  in  less  than  a 
month  she  was  able  to  talk  intellig- 
ibly. 

After  studying  for  some  years  she 
entered  Radcliffe  College.  She  gra- 
duated from  there  four  years  later 
in  1904.  She  went  from  one  vic- 
tory to  another,  conquering  all  the 
difficulties  of  her  misfortunes  with 
persistence  and  hope,  and  growing 
up  to  be  a  useful,  noble  woman. 


THE  UPWARD  ROAD 

I  will  follow  the  upward  road  today, 

I  will  keep  my  face  to  the  light; 
I  will  think  high  thoughts  as  I  go  my  way, 

I  will  do  what  I  know  is  right ; 
I  will  look  for  the  flowers  by  the  side  of  the  road, 

I  will  laugh  and  love  and  be  strong; 
I  will  try  to  lighten  another's  load 

This  day  as  I  journey  along. 

— Mary  S.  Edgar 
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THE  PRICE  OF  DWARF  LAKE  IRIS 


By  Hope  Daring 


Rolf  Longstreet  came  down  the 
stairs  of  his  farm  home,  cleaned,  re- 
freshed, after  a  day's  work  in  the 
open,  by  a  bath  and  clean  clothes. 
Glancing  at  the  quaint  old  grandfa- 
ther's clock  he  said  to  himself,  '"Fif- 
teen minutes  before  Cousin  Carrie 
rings  the  supper  bell.  Time  to  look 
over  the  morning-  paper." 

He  settled  himself  leisurely  on  the 
chintz-covered  lounge.  Even  as  he 
glanced  at  the  headlines  he  was  con- 
scious of  a  confused  murmur  of  voices 
in  the  kitchen.  Then,  by  way  of  the 
dining-room,  a  girl  a  year  younger 
than  himself  rushed  into  the  hall.  At 
once  Rolf  was  on  his  feet,  crying: 

Kay!  Cousin  Kay!  When  did 
you  come?  Are  the  Randolphs  with 
you?"  and  he  bent  his  head,  to  re- 
turn  the   kiss    she   offered   him. 

"I  came  home  this  afteimoon,  came 
alone  and  am  going  to  stay  some 
time  with  the  Roushes.  It  is  won- 
derful about  my  coming,  Rolf,  so  I 
hurried  over,  to  tell    you    about   it." 

"I'll  be  only  too  glad  to  hear  of 
any  good  thing  that  has  come  your 
way.  You  came  through  the  kitch- 
en? Cousin  Carrie  knows  you  will 
be  here  for  supper?" 

"Yes.  She  is  going  to  add  my  fav- 
orite cream  biscuits  and  her  best 
g:rape  conserve  to  her  already  abun- 
dant meal,  so  I  will  have  time  to  tell 
you  all  about  it." 

Kay  and  Rolf  were  cousins.  Their 
fathers  had  inherited  the  famed 
Longworth  farm  that  bordered  on 
Mirror  Lake  in  northern  Michigan 
and  had  divided  the  land  between 
them.  The  bay  and  girl,  each  an  only 
a    child,   had    grown   up   like   brother 


and  sister.  Three  years  before  that 
spring  evening  an  influenza  epidem- 
ic had  left  both  children  orphans 
and  Rolf  with  a  decided  limp.  Kay 
had  gone  to  Merton,  forty  miles 
away,  to  live  with  her  mother's 
brother,  James  R  andolph.  He  was 
the  girl's  guardian  and  managed  the 
farm,  having  installed  in  the  house 
a  fine  middle-aged  c  o  u  pi  e,  the 
Roushes.  Kay  had  completed  the  Mer- 
ton high  school  course  the  year  be- 
fore, and  the  Randolphs,  who  had 
no  children,  were  planning  to  help 
her  through  college.  She  was  to  en- 
ter that  fall. 

A  neighboring  farmer  was  Rolf's 
guardian.  After  a  year's  illness  he 
was  able  to  graduate  from  high 
school  a  year  before  Kay.  Then, 
with  his  majority  only  two  years 
away,  his  guardian  had  consented 
to  his  returning  to  the  farm,  with 
"Cousin  Carrie,"  a  Longworth  s'pin- 
ister  of  forty,  as  housekeeper.  He 
was  to  enter  Stanton  College,  the 
same  institution  chosen  by  his  cous- 
in, that  fall,  but  his  home  study  had 
enabled  him  to  pass  on  the  fresh- 
man studies,  so  he  would  enter  as  a 
sophomore.  It  was  Rolf's  dream  to 
become  a  naturalist,  his  father  and 
uncle  having  both  been  students 
along  that  line. 

"Rolf,  I  am  going  to  work  this 
summer,"  Kay  began,  "work  to  earn 
money.  Isn't  it?  wonderful  that  I 
can  work  in  the  Mirror  Lake 
woods?" 

"Eh?  What  is  it  you  are  going  to 
do,   Kay?" 

"It  is  just  like  a  fairy  tale.  Don't 
you    remember   how   we   and   our   fa- 
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thers  used  to  keep  a  log  of  the  Mir- 
ror Lake  wild  flowers'  blossoming 
time?  And  both  families  had  a  wild 
garden;  I'll  know  how  to  take  the 
plants  up  to  ship.  Rolf,  do  you  re- 
member how  our  first  love  for  the 
stories  of  mythology  began  by  your 
father  finding  in  his  woods  that  lit- 
tle member  of  the  orchid  family,  the 
calypos,  with  her  gay  pink  and  yel- 
low skirts?  It  was  then  we  learned 
about  Calypos,  the  nymph,  'one  of 
those    of    fountains     and     streams.' " 

"Yes,  I  remember.  But  now,  cous- 
in mine,  tell  me  about  the  work  you 
are  to  do." 

She  told  it  hurriedly,  disconnect- 
edly. A  few  days  before  her  aunt 
had  entertained  a  guest,  a  Mrs.  My- 
ers. The  year  before  this  lady  had 
been  secretary  to  Professor  Abbott 
at  Stanton  College.  On  learning 
that  Kay's  real  home  was  at  Mirror 
Lake,  Mrs.  Myers  had  told  of  the 
excellent  prices  offered  by  Professor 
Abbott  for  pejrfect  specimens  of  wild 
flowers  that  were  reported  as  grow- 
ing on  the  lake's  shore. 

"She  said  he  was  buying  them  not 
only  for  the  college  wild  garden  but 
also  for  private  collectors  and  land- 
scape gardeners.  Then  he  is  writ- 
ing a  book  about  them.  She  gave  me 
a  printed  list  of  the  ones  he  adver- 
tised for  last  year  with  the  prices 
he  would  pay." 

"If  that  was  last  year's  price  list, 
Kay.  this  year's  is  different." 

"Why,  do  you  know  about  it? 
Mrs.  Myers  said  of  course  the  same 
offer  was  open  this  year.  I  sent  in 
my  name  by  her  to  Professor  Ab- 
bott, told  her  to  tell  him  I  had  the 
exclusive  right  to  all  the  Mirror 
Lake  woods  and  would  send  him — " 

"Kay,,  how  do  you  get  that?  'Ex- 
clusive right  to   al  the  Mirror  Lake 


woods*'  Your  farm  has  a  lake 
frontage  of  sixty  rods." 

The  girl's  pink  cheeks  burned  to 
a  vivid  red.  "What  difference  does 
that  make?  You  have  more  and 
there  are  the  Wilkins'  woods,  the 
Greens'  and  the  Longs.'  You  will 
all  be  willing  for  me  to  gather  a 
few  wild  flowers  that  grow  on  your 
land." 

"Perhaps  we  would  be  if  we  were 
not  all  busy  gathering  them  for  the 
professor    ourselves." 

"What  do  you  mean,  Rolf  Long- 
street?  As  if  I  didn't  have  some 
rights   in  this  neighborhood!" 

He  told  her  what  he  meant.  The 
year  before  Professor  Abbott's  ad- 
vertisement had  been  sent  to  him. 
Rolf  had  written  the  gentleman,  ask- 
ing him  to  visit  the  Longstreet 
woods.  "Not  only  did  I  furnish  him 
with  many  wild  plants  last  year,  but 
this  year  I  have  both  a  wild  garden 
and  a  muck  bed  in  which  I  am  work- 
ing out  some  plant  experiments  for 
the  professor.  That's  not  all,  Kay. 
This  year  I  have  let  our  neighbors, 
who  have  woods,  in  on  this.  It's  go- 
ing to  help  the  Longs  pay  little 
Mary's  hospital  bill  and  will  make 
it  possible  for  Jimmie  Wilkins  to  go 
to  high  school  next  year." 

"I  wouldn't  have  thought  it  of 
you,  Rolf — spoiling  my  plans.  But 
I  assure  you  I  will  go  on  with  them 
just  the   same." 

"Kay,  you  must  not  think  of  go- 
ing into  our  neighbor's  woods  and 
taking  up  things  that  they  can  sell, 
not  any  more  than  you  would  go  in- 
to their  orchards  and  take  their 
fruit." 

"While  you  and  they  have  been 
robbing  my  woods." 

Rolf's  face,  grave  for  his  years 
because  of  pain  and  loneliness,  flush- 
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ed  hotly.  "That's  not  like  you,  Kay. 
None  of  us  have  taken  one  thing 
from  your  woods,  but  I  had  hoped 
to  be  able  to  make  you  an  offer, 
from  the  college.  Come  out  after 
supper  and  see  what  I  am  growing 
for  the  professor."  Then  he  rose,  to 
take  a  sheet  of  paper  from  the  man- 
tale.     ''Here  is  this  year's  list,  Kay." 

Just  then  the  supper  bell  rang. 
Kay  waved  aside  the  paper  he  of- 
fered her. 

"Thank  you,  but  I  prefer  to  go  on 
Mrs.  Myers'  order  ar  rather  advice. 
Do  you  mean,  Rolf,  that  I  am  not 
free  to  what  grows  in  your  woods?" 

"What  do  you  want  the  money 
for,  Kay?  Your  uncle  and  aunt  are 
going  to  help  you  through  college,  if 
you  need  help.  Do  you  want  it  for 
yourself?" 

"They  are  going  to  help  me,  but 
they  insist  upon  economy.  Say  the 
profits  from  the  farm  are  to  be  used, 
and  they  will  pay  what  is  lacking. 
Rolf,  it  is  a  vacation  trip  I  want. 
Uncle  James  and  Aunt  Adell  disap- 
prove, so  I  am  going  to  earn  it  for 
myself.  I  am  invited  to  the  most 
wonderful  older  girl's  camp  up  near 
the  Sault.  It  will  cost  fifty  dollars 
for  the  two  weeks,  but  Ellen  Black, 
my  best  friend,  says  it  will  establish 
my  social   standing  at   Stanford." 

"So  it  is  social  standing  you  want 
to  buy,  and  that  in  opposition  to 
your  kind  relative's  wishes.  I  am 
earning  money  to  help  on  my  train- 
ing and  this  work  with  and  for  the 
professor  will — " 

"Didn't  you  hear  the  bell?"  Miss 
Longstreet  appeared  in  the  doorway 
to  ask. 

"Coming  and  bringing  our  appe- 
tites with  us,"  Rolf  said,  trying  to 
laugh. 

The  supper  table  was  spread  with 


care,  and  the  food  was  very 
They  talked  of  school,  of  neighbor- 
hood interests,,  and  a  little  of  the 
past.  When  they  rose  from  the  table, 
Kay  insisted  on  starting  at  once  for 
her  home.  No,  she  did  not  care  to 
see  Folf's  wild  garden.  They  would 
not  talk  of  the  work  she  was  going 
to  do;  they  did  not  think  alike  about 
it. 

"But  Kay,  don't  start  wrong. 
Half  the  things  on  last  year's  list 
are  not  on  the  new  one,  especially 
the  big  offers." 

"I  see  I  must  make  my  own  way, 
Rolf,  after  this  and  I  intend  to  do 
it." 

"But  you  will  not  take  things  from 
the  neighbor's  woods?" 

She  tossed  her  yellow  head.  "I 
believe  you  want  to  get  certain 
things  for  yourself.  Rolf,  I  am  dis- 
appointed in  you,"  and  she  was 
gone. 

Kay  went  by  the  famliiar  way, 
along  a  lane  that  was  connected  with 
one  on  her  home  farm.  The  lanes 
were  shaded  by  occasional  big  ma- 
ples. Off  to  the  left  the  sunset  was 
flushing  the  sky  with  amber  radi- 
ance. Kay  dropped  down  on  a  big 
stone. 

"Mrs.  Myers  said  the  offer  for  the 
dwarf  lake  iris  was  not  on  all  the 
lists.  I  don't  believe  it  was  on  the 
one  Rolf  had.  And  any  way,  with 
his  lame  foot  I  doubt  if  he  could  get 
through  that  tangle  of  bushes  that 
Uncle  Rufus  left  'to  guard  the  iris 
bed.'  Now  this  bill,"  taking  it  from 
her  jacket  pocket,  "states  plainly 
that  Professor  Abbott  will  pay 
twelve  dollars  a  dozen  for  perfect 
specimens  of  the  blue  lake  iris  and 
five  dollars  aoiece  for  at  least  ten 
specimens  of  the  rarer  white  ones. 
Mrs.    Myers    said   none    had    reached 
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the  office  when  she  left  it,  in  July. 
Now  I  am  going  after  that  money." 

By  the  time  she  rose  the  light  in 
the  western  sky  was  fading,  and 
shadows  veiled  the  lane.  As  she 
hurried  homeward  she  continued  to 
commune  with  herself.  "Rolf's  land 
is  the  only  place  in  all  this  region 
where  the  dwarf  lake  iris  grows, 
and  there  wetre  only  a  few  plants  of 
the  white.  I've  heard  both  daddy 
and  Uncle  Rufus  say  that.  If  Rolf 
did  not  see  this  list,  and  somehow  I 
am  sure  he  did  not,  doubtless  the 
iris  was  not  mentioned  at  the  time 
of  the  professor's  visit.  In  a  way  it 
seems  like  takin  g  advantage  of 
Rolf's  lameness,  but  he  is  not  will- 
ing to  help  me,  and,  as  Ellen  says,  I 
have  a  right  to  what  I  am  wiling  to 
work  for." 

Kay  spent  the  next  day  in  her  own 
woods.  It  was  a  hard  day;  many 
reminders  of  the  happy  past  crowd- 
ed upon  her.  The  paths  her  father 
had  cleared  wetre  overgrown,  but  the 
wild  flowers  he  had  spared  flourish- 
ed. Some  were  in  blossom,  and  it 
did  not  seem  a  good  time  to  trans- 
plant them,  but  Mrs.  Myers  had  been 
sure  the  prof essor  wanted  them  when 
in  full  bloom. 

"Later  there  will  be  great  patches 
of  wild  asters  and  some  cardinal 
flowers,  and  along  the  water's  edge, 
the  beautiful  jewel  weed.  When  I 
go  away  I  will  tell  Rolf  to  help  him- 
self to  them.  I'll  have  Mr.  Roush 
snade  up  our  old  transplanting  bed 
for  me,  so  I  can  bring  them  in  at 
once  and  put  the  pots  I  must  ship 
them  in  there.' 

Rolf  came  over  that  evening.  Reso- 
lutely he  tried  to  tell  Kay  about 
Professor  Abbott's  present  needs, 
but  impatiently  she  asked  him  not 
to   talk   about   the   matter.      No,   she 


could  not  come  to  his  home  next  day, 
Sunday,  for  dinner.  And  she  was 
not  going  to  attend  the  service  in 
the  nearby  church  she  had  so  loved 
in  the  past. 

Kay  spent  Sunday  shut  up  in  her 
own  room  at  the  farmhouse.  She 
was  most  unhappy;  so  many  things 
reminded  he(r  of  the  past  with  its 
high  ideals  and  Christian  standards. 
She  had  made  no  explanation  of 
what  she  was  to  do  to  the  Roushes, 
and  they  assumed  that  she  and  her 
cousin  were  working  together.  Toss- 
ing restlessly  about  that  night  she 
asked  herself  if  the  desired  vacation 
was  worth  the  price  she  was  going 
to  pay  for  it. 

However  the  next  morning  she 
made  her  way  through  her  own 
woods  to  the  beach,  then  followed 
the  shore  line  to  the  place,  on  Rolf's 
land,  where  the  iris  had  formerly 
grown.  As  she  was  pushing  her 
way  through  the  screen  of  shrubs 
that  shut  the  beds  from  the  woods 
back  of  them,  in  order  to  be  sure  she 
had  found  all  there  were,  the  thought 
came  to  her  that  Rolf  could  easily 
have  reached  them  from  the  shore 
with  a  boat. 

"I'll  not  think  of  that.  Mrs.  My- 
ers said  none  were  sent  to  the  col- 
lege before  she  left." 

There  were  great  areas  covered 
with  the  blue  and  far  more  of  the 
white  than  she  remembered.  It  was, 
as  she  had  feared,  late  for  the  iris; 
only  a  few  of  the  four-inch  plants 
bore  the  fresh  blooms.  She  would  get 
them  off  as  soon  as  she  could. 

Digging  them  up  was  hard  work. 
She  could  not  have  handled  a  spade; 
and  the  stout  long-handled  garden 
trowel  she  had  brought  with  her  was 
a  poor  substitute  for  one.  The  plant 
case    that    her    father    had    used    and 
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that  she  had  carried  with  her  was  a 
stout,  shallow,  wooden  box  fastened 
to  a  strap  that  she  passed  over  her 
left  shoulder.  It  came  down  so  that 
she  could  steady  it  with  her  right 
hand.  It  would  be  too  heavy  for 
her  to  carry  full  of  plants. 

"And  I  can't  make  but  one  trip  a 
day  and  dig'  them  up  and  carry 
them  to  the  house  and  transplant 
them,"  she  thought.  "Can  I  box 
them  to  ship?  Well,  I  mailed  a  let- 
ter to  Professor  Abbott  Saturday. 
I'll  hear  from  him  soon,  and  then  I 
will   plan   for  the   shipping." 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday  went  by. 
Kay  had  transplanted  all  the  avail- 
able white  iris  plants  and  had  be- 
gun on  the  blue  ones.  No  reply  had 
come  to  her  letter.  Thursday  morn- 
ing she  waited  for  the  coming  of  the 
rural  mail  carrier  before  starting 
for  the  woods,  only  to  be  disappoint- 
ed  once  more.     What  did  it  mean? 

She  walked  along  the  lane  until 
she  reached  a  gate  into  a  field  which 
she  must  cross  in  order  to  reach  the 
woodland.  There  she  dropped  down 
on  the  ground  and  began  to  cry.  "I 
— I'm  a  thief!  Am  stealing  from 
my  lame  brother-cousin  and  refus- 
ing to  listen  to  him.  And  I —  Why, 
I  am  selling  my  truth  and  honor  for 
the  price  of  the  iris.  Now  I  am  go- 
ing to  Rolf." 

Then  she  saw  him  coming  towards 
her,  walking  slowly  along  her  lane. 
She  ran  to  meet  him,  clinging  to  his 
outstretched  hand  with  both  her 
own.  "Oh,  Rolf,  I  am  a  thief! 
Worse,  worse!  I've  stolen  your  lake 
iris  and  said  to  myself  that,  because 
you  were  lame  you  could  not  get, it 
and  did  not  know  Professor  Abbott 
wanted  it.  How  could  I  sell  myself 
for  the  price  of  a  summer  vaca- 
tion?" 


Her  sobs  shook  her  slender  form. 
Rolf  sat  down  on  the  ground  in  the 
shade  cast  by  one  of  the  big  maples. 
Drawing  his  cousin  down  by  his 
side  and  gently  stroking  one  of  her 
hands  with  his  he   said: 

"Don't  cry,  little  girl;  it  makes  my 
heart  ache.  I  should  have  made  you 
listen  to  me." 

"But  I  would  not.  Rolf,  even  if 
you  forgive  me,  can  I  ever  live  it 
down   to  myself?" 

"Yes,  Kay,  once  you  go  back  to 
letting  the  Christ  spirit  rule  in  your 
heart  and  life  as  in  the  past.  I  told 
you  Professor  Abbott  was  up  here 
last  spring.  He  and  I  took  up  all 
the  white  iris  that  was  ready  for 
transplanting.  He  took  a  dozen 
plants  to  the  college  gardens,  and 
the  rest  I  put  out  near  the  house. 
Some  of  them  multiplied  so  we  could 
take  off  new  plants,  and  those  we 
left  in  the  woods  are  to  be  taken  up 
later.  You  remember  I  told  you  I 
was  wofrking  with   and  for  the — " 

She  could  not  let  him  go  on.  "Rolf, 
I've  dug  up  and  carried  off  those 
you  left  in  the  woods.  It  would  be  no 
more  than  my  due  if  you  never  spoke 
to  me  again." 

Don't  say  that,  dear.  Why,  we  are 
of  one  family  and  all  there  is  left 
of  it.  You  put  them  in  your  fath- 
er's old  transplanting  bed?  They 
will  do  well  there  with  the  proper 
care,  and  I  will  give  them  that.  I've 
two  more  things  to  tell  you,  Kay. 
One  is  that,  knowing  the  situation 
here  so  well,  Professor  Abbott,  after 
studying  your  letter  a  little  time, 
sent  it  to  me.  It  came  in  this  morn- 
ing's mail,  and  I  was  to  bring  it  to 
you.  You  see,  Kay,  Mrs.  Myers  left 
the  off-'-ce  early  last  year,  because 
she  was  as  careless  in  her  work 
there   as    she   was    in   the   statements 
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she  made  to  you.  She  never  deliv- 
ered the  message  your  letter  seems 
to  assume  that  she  was  to  give  the 
professor." 

"She  did  not?  What  must  he  have 
thought  of  my  letter?  I  am  so 
ashamed  of  it." 

"He  was  puzzled.  Your  mention- 
ing the  name  of  Mrs.  Myers  led  him 
to  think  your  misunderstanding  had 
come  through  her. 

She  was  crying  again,  softly  that 
time. 

"And  the  other  thing  you  had  to 
tell  me,  Rolf?" 

'"A  wealthy  friend  of  the  profes- 
sor's has  made  it  possible  for  Stant- 
on College  to  rent  the  Longstreet 
woods — yours  and  mine,  little  girl, 
for  an  experiment  station  in  wild 
plant    life    and    reforestation.      I    am 


sujre  our  guardians  will  consent,  and 
I  will  have  work  here  in  the  long 
vacation." 

"Oh,  Rolf,  how  wonderful!  I  will 
give  you   my  woods." 

He  laughed  gayly.  "Nay,  but 
you  will  help  me  by  becoming  inter- 
ested in  the  work  which  is  really  to 
be  my  work,  as  my  father  and  yours 
would  have  been  glad  to  know." 

"May  I  stay  here  and  help  you 
this  summer,  Rolf?  My  dear  aunt 
and  uncle  will  approve;  they  did  not 
want  me  to  go  to  the  camp.  Oh, 
Rolf,  please  say  yes.  It  will  be  work- 
ing and  living  in  the  old  way,  and  I 
want  to  go  back  to  it." 

"Yes,  Kay,  we  will  work  together 
and  help  our  neighbors,  as  did  the 
parents  we  loved  so  well." 


"COURAGE" 

I  like  the  man  who  faces  what  he  must 

With  step  triumphant  and  a  heart  of  cheer; 
Who  fights  the  daily  battle  without  fear ; 

Sees  his  hopes  fail,  yet  keeps  unfaltering  trust 
That  God  is  God;  that  somehow,  true  and  just 

His  plans  work  out  for  mortals ;  not  a  t'ear 
Is  shed  when  fortune,  which  the  world  holds  dear, 

Falls  from  his  grasp;  better,  with  love,  a  crust 
Than  living  in  dishonor;  envies  not, 

Nor  loses  faith  in  man ;  but  his  best 
Nor  ever  mourns  over  his  humbler  lot, 

But  with  a  smile  and  words  of  hope,  gives  zest 
To  every  toiler;  he  alone  is  great 

Who  by  a  life  heroic  conquers  fate. 


— Selected. 
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TOO  MANY  COUNTIES 

(Asheville  Citizen) 


Writing  in  the  University  News 
Letter,  Dr.  E.  C.  Branson  shows  that 
the  movement  toward  county  consoli- 
dations is  at  least  under  discussion 
in  more  than  half  of  the  States  and 
that  in  some  of  them  it  has  made 
considerable  headway.  He  quotes  the 
National  Municipal  Review  as  saying: 
"Declining  personal  incomes  are  the 
heart  and  soul  of  such  efforts;  social 
tradition  and  politics  as  well  as  pri- 
vileged commercial  interests  may 
have  to  kneel  before  this  new  power.'' 

The  fight  will  be  a  hard  one. 
Every  consolidation  of  this  kind 
means  that  a  number  of  politicians 
lose  their  jobs,  means  that  some  com- 
munity suffers,  or  thinks  that  it  suf- 
fers, practically  or  in  prestige.  But 
the  history  of  such  movements  is  that 
once  it  reaches  the  stage  where  it  is 
being  pressed,  as  this  one  is,  in  many 
different  places  at  the  same  time  it 
cannot  be  stopped. 

County  consolidations  will  not,  of 
course,  save  as  much  in  dollars  and 
cents  as  some  of  those  who  advocate 
the  movement  sometimes  claim.  But 
the  saving  will  be  important;  it  is 
worth  making.  Futhermore,  such 
consolidations  should  increase  the  ef- 
ficency  of  government.  There  will  be 
fewer  jobs  but  those  should  be  ad- 
ministered more  competently.  The 
movement  is  in  the  direction  of  sim- 
plification, economy  and  improved 
service. 

We  think  that  it  was  Dr.  Branson 


who  first,  years  ago,  referred  to 
county  government  as  a  jungle.  It 
has  been  just  that.  There  is  no  tell- 
ing what  it  has  cost  the  public  for 
most  of  the  time  there  has  been  no 
check  on  it.  In  Virginia  where  more 
adequate  checks  have  been  establish- 
ed of  late  the  number  of  shortages 
uncovered  in  the  offices  of  county 
treasurers  has  been  appalling. 

Here  in  North  Carolina  where  we 
have  100  counties  the  proposal  to  cut 
this  number  to  88  has  been  rather 
coldly  received;  but  the  last  legis- 
lature took  away  from  the  counties 
a  large  part  of  their  functions  when 
it  placed  all  of  the  highways  under 
the  State  Highway  Commission  and 
placed  the  schools  under  State  main- 
tenance. This  was  one  of  the  most 
important  experiments  in  modern- 
izing government  yet  undertaken  by  a 
Southern  State.  There  are  those  who 
still  debate  its  wisdom.  But  the  on- 
ly logical  alternative  would  have  been 
county  consolidations  on  such  a  scale 
as  to  divide  up  the  State  into  dis- 
tricts instead  of  counties,  a  p  tlicy 
for  which  much  could  be  said  under 
present-day  conditions. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  a  cont'.nu- 
ance  of  the  existing  excessive  number 
of  counties  in  this  and  other  States. 
They  represent  so  much  sheer  waste, 
of  money  and  of  efficiency.  The  on- 
ly reason  for  not  consolidating  many 
of  them  is  the  inertia  of  politics. 


All  that  man  gets  by  lying  is  that  he  is  not  believed  when 
telling  the  truth. — St.  Augustine. 
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SMALL  DECISIONS 

(Exchange) 


If  we  could  see  the  end  from  the 
beginning,  how  often  we  would  be 
more  careful  in  deciding  points,  small 
and  large,  as  we  go  through  life, 
especially  in  our  earlier  years.  It 
is  the  way  we  make  these  decisions 
that  makes  our  character  strong  or 
weak  and  also  makes  for  satisfaction 
in  after  years  or  otherwise. 

It  is  hard  to  explain  just  what  I 
mean,  and  yet  I  see  it  plainly  as  I 
look  at  the  contrast  in  two  lives  past 
middle  age,  the  one  always  having 
caught  a  high  standard  in  every  de- 
tail, even  as  a  child,  while  the  other 
one,  with  similar  desires,  tells  me 
that  her  life  has  failed  in  its  pur- 
pose because  in  younger  days  she 
did  not  have  that  clear-cut  decisive- 
ness in  her  life.  Often  it  was  too 
much  trouble  to  be  very  exact  about 
things,  and  some  apparently  trifling 
point  was  decided  in  a  careless  man- 
ner, feeling  that  after  all  it  did  not 
amount  to  much,  and  one  did  not 
need  to  be  so  particular!  In  time 
carelessness  had  become  a  habit,  and 
too  late  it  was  realized  that  life  had 
failed  to  accomplish  much  because  it 
had  not  been  built  on  sound  princi- 
ples. 

I  do  not  refer  to  choices  in  so-call- 


ed big  things,  such  as  choosing  one's 
lifework,  or  deciding  a  marriage,  al- 
though many  times  these  questions 
demand  much  better  thought  and 
consideration  than  they  get,  but  in 
the  little  things  that  make  up  our 
life  every  day,  at  home  or  where- 
ever  we  may  be.  Life  is  made  up 
of  one  decision  after  another;  if  you 
have  not  noticed  it,  think  it  out,  and 
see  how  many  times  in  a  week  you 
have  to  say  "Yes"  or  "No,"  "Shall  I 
or  shall  I  not?"  "Will  it  help  or  oth- 
erwise?" "Is  it  right  or  wrong?" — 
sometimes  very  small  things,  but  all 
tending  to  make  or  destroy  character. 
Life  is  given  us  for  a  purpose,  and 
we  cannot  fulfill  that  purpose  if  we 
are  spineless,  don't-matter  individuals. 
If  we  want  to  leave  the  world  better 
than  we  found  it,  the  time  to  train 
ourselves  is  while  we  are  still  in  our 
teens.  And  to  have  accomplished 
something,  to  have  done  something 
really  worth  while,  is  worth  all  the 
prayer,  sacrifice  and  effort  it  needs 
to  take  ourselves  in  hand  while 
young,  so  that  the  end  shall  bring 
blessing  and  gladness  to  ourselves 
and  others  as  we  look  both  backward 
and  forward. 


"They  say  dat  I  am  poah, 
But  de  woman's  in  de  doah, 
And  de  chillen's  on  de  floah, 
A-singin  and  a-singin'  in  de  mornin'. 

— Selected. 
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IGNORANCE 

(Selected) 


The  high  cost  of  ignorance  is  be- 
yond the  mathematician's  figures. 
The  man  who  knows  nothing  has 
nothing  to  sell  or  to  use  for  himself. 
He  is  buffeted  about  by  the  winds  of 
chance  and  used  without  reward  by 
smarter  men. 

Primitive  peoples  do  not  live  long. 
Their  days  are  short  and  precarious. 
Disease  appears  among  them  and  the 
casualties  are  heavy.  Superstition 
darkens  lives  with  nameless  dread. 
They  attribute  the  normal  workings 
of  natural  law  to  spirits,  good  and 
evil.  The  one  class  they  are  always 
petitioning  and  the  other  propitiating 
against  evil. 

Because  of  his  profound  ignorance 
primitive  man  scarcely  changes  from 
generation  to  generation.  The  grand- 
son seems  always  as  poor  and  ignor- 
ant and  backward  as  his  grandfa- 
ther. 

But  when  civilization  and  culture 
get  a  real  hold  advances  speed  up 
enormously.  Those  who  learn  and 
use  their  knowledge  pass  by  the 
others  with  seven-league  boots.  They 
make  libraries  grow,  they  found  in- 
stitutions of  learning,  they  put  great 
vessels  on  the  waters  and  erect  great 
buildings.  Civilization  and  culture 
eradicate  or  control  diseases  that  de- 
cimate backward  peoples.  They  re- 
place the  forked  stick  with  modern 
plows  and  tractors;  they  sweep  the 
ox-cart  from  the  highways  and  re- 
place it  with  the  high-power  car  or 
motor  truck. 

Knowledge  is  the  unit  of  measure- 


ment that  determines  thte  distance 
between  the  savage  and  the  savant. 
What  he  knows  more  than  the  savage 
and  the  skill  he  develops  for  using  it, 
marks  the  difference  between  the  one 
and  the  other. 

In  these  modern  times  the  fever 
for  accumulating  wealth  and  build- 
ing up  power  increases.  The  man 
and  the  woman  of  today  constantly 
reaches  out  for  more  and  more.  They 
wanted  this  more  and  more  so  badly 
that  debt  piled  up  on  them  and  this 
is  one  of  the  prime  causes  of  the  de- 
pressing conditions  that  are  only  now 
beginning  to  disappear. 

With  an  overplus  of  everything, 
with  more  wealth  and  more  school 
houses  than  the  world  has  ever 
known,  the  specter  of  poverty,  which 
is  just  another  by-product  of  ignor- 
ance, has  walked  about  and  openly 
scared  men  and  women. 

What  is  the  trouble?  Ignorance — 
ignorance  de  luxe,  let  us  say.  While 
this  is  not  ignorance  of  an  exact 
kind  with  that  of  primitive  peoples 
it  is  nonetheless  ignorance.  The  rea- 
son is  that  people  let  themselves  be 
ruled  by  the  same  sort  of  fears  that 
dominate  primitive  peoples  when  they 
should  be  solving  their  problems 
through  the  means  of  reason  and  ini- 
tiative. Fearing  a  thing  helps  to 
make  it  happen. 

Know  thyself,  said  the  philloso- 
pher  of  old.  It  becomes  increasingly 
important  for  man  to  know  himself 
and  the  world  in  which  he  lives — 
and  the  one  into  which  he  goes. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


William  Barber,  of  Cottage  No.  3, 
was  called  to  his  home  in  Lumber- 
ton  last  Tuesday  because  of  the  ser- 
ious illness  of  his  mother. 

— o — 
Pumpkin  pies  are  the  most  recent 
addition  to  our  bill  of  fare.  The  crop 
of  pumpkins  was  better  than  usual 
this  year,  a  goodly  number  have  been 
gathered  and  issued  to  the  various 
cottages. 

— o — 
During  the  past  few  days  the  boys 
on  the  farm  forces  have  not  been 
able  to  work  in  the  fields  on  account 
of  rainy  weather,  and  have  been 
spending  their  time  hauling  coal  to 
the  cottages,  hauling  gravel  and 
repairing  the  roads  about  the  school 
grounds. 

— o — 
Burt  L.  Chipman,  of  Winston-Sal- 
em, representing  the  Howard  Flint 
Ink  Company,  called  at  this  office  last 
week.  Mr.  Chipman  reports  that  as 
tie  makes  his  rounds  in  several  states 
he  notices  a  decided  improvement  in 
business  conditions. 

— o — 
Clarence  Deal,  of  the  Guilford 
County  Cottage,  who  for  several 
weeks  was  seriously  ill  at  the  Con- 
cord Hospital,  returned  to  the  Train- 
ing School  last  week.  We  are  glad 
to  report  that  while  his  improvement 
is  slow,  he  seems  to  be  well  on  the 
road  to  recovery. 

In  looking  over  our  farm  and  gar- 
dens we  notice  a  particularly  good 
looking  patch  of  late  string  beans, 
the  finest  we  have  seen  at  the  school 
in  several  years.     The  plants  are  of 


uniform  size,  have  a  healthy  color 
and  are  loaded  with  beans  of  excel- 
lent quality.  Our  farm  manager  re- 
ports that  as  yet  no  beetles  have  been 
seen  in  the  patch. 

— o — 
Mr  A.  C.  Sheldon,  Boy's  Work  Sec- 
retary of  the  Charlotte  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
had  charge  of  the  afternoon  service 
in  the  auditorium  last  Sunday.  Af- 
ter the  opening  hymn  and  Scripture 
recitation  Mr.  Sheldon  introduced 
Miss  Jean  Clarke,  one  of  Charlotte's 
talented  singers,  who  delighted  her 
audience  with  two  numbers,  Mr. 
Robert  Irwin,  choir  director  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church,  Charlotte,  ac- 
companying at  the  piano.  The  speak- 
er of  the  afternoon  was  Rev.  J.  D. 
Shackford,  pastor  of  Hawthorne  Lane 
M.  E.  Church,  Charlotte.  In  his  re- 
marks on  the  subject  "It's  Great  to 
be  a  Boy,"  the  speaker  said  that  in 
order  to  be  the  right  kind  of  a  man, 
a  boy  must  be  the  right  kind  of  boy 
— he  must  get  the  right  kind  of  start 
in  the  right  direction;  to  set  a  goal 
and,  like  the  Apostle  Paul,  "Run  to- 
ward the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the 
highest  thing  in  the  world,  the  high 
calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus."  He 
also  likened  the  pathway  of  life  to 
that  of  climbing  a  mountain,  saying 
that  we  must  always  look  up  and 
press  on  towards  the  top,  and  if  we 
make  the  right  kind  of  effort  all  re- 
straining obstacles  can  be  overcome, 
and  we  can  attain  the  great  heights 
of  success.  We  were  very  glad  to 
have  these  good  friends  from  Char- 
lotte with  us,  and  wish  to  take  thias 
opportunity  to  thank  them  for  a 
helpful    and    entertaining    service. 
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I  TEACHERS  THREE 

*>  *:♦ 

*  I  rested  awhile  in  a  quite  nook, 

%  And  found  there  teachers  three —  % 

%  One  was  a  bird  and  one  was  a  brook,  |* 

*  And  one  was  a  green,  green  tree. 
f  The  wee  bird  sang  a  cheerful  song 

%  That  no  one  heard  but  me ;  $ 

*  And  it  seemed  to  say :  "You've  heard  my  lay ;  * 
|*  Pass  on  its  melody !"  * 

*  The  brook  flowed  on  in  a  glad,  glad  way, 

%  Smiling  at  the  rock's  rebuff.  % 

J  "I  have  no  room,"  it  said,  "for  gloom ;"  * 

*  "I  laugh  when  the  road  is  rough !" 

f  The     green    tree    stood    with    wide,    wide  * 

%  boughs,  % 

%  Like  hands  outstretched  to  greet;  * 

J  And  when  the  branches  stirred,  I  caught  this  * 

*  word :  % 

%  "Be  a  friend  to  all  you  meet."  $ 

*  * 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  A  LIFE 

If  the  works  of  a  man  are  worthwhile,  like  the  perennial  plants 
of  the  floral  kingdom,  they  are  revived  and  will  continue  to  bear 
fruit  long  after  his  passing.  There  is  every  assurance  if  a  tree  is 
known  by  its  fruits,  a  man  is  judged  by  his  works.  This  state- 
ment holds  true  in  every  walk  of  life,  let  it  be  spiritual,  social  or 
civic,  as  well  as  in  the  business  activities  that  continue  to  absorb 
the  attention  of  the  masses  of  people.  It  is  impossible  to  hide  a 
light  under  a  bushel.  This  fact  gives  an  impetus  to  any  good  work. 

The  program  of  October  6th,  the  date  of  the  dedicatory  exer- 
cises of  the  Swink-Benson  Trades  Building,  revives  old  memories 
of  similar  events  that  have  been  witnessed  on  this  campus  by  bril- 
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liant  assemblages  of  interested  friends  from  different  walks  of 
life. 

This  impressive  ceremony  is  a  genuine  joy,  but  at  the  same  time 
there  is  a  feeling  of  pathos  too  deep  for  words  for  we  sadly  miss 
many  fine  faces.  In  the  darkest  hours  every  cloud  has  its  silvery 
lining.  So  there  is  great  satisfaction  in  knowing  the  life  and  long 
service  of  one  who  loved  the  Jackson  Training  School  with  a  pas- 
sion, watching  it  from  its  genesis  up  to  its  present  proportions,  in- 
spired a  kindred  spirit  to  continue  the  good  works. 

The  whole  story  within  itself  is  inspirational,  showing  a  loyalty 
and  appreciation  of  friendship,  rarely  found,  but  worthy  of  emula- 
tion. 

In  conversation  with  this  splendid  citizen,  Mr.  W.  J.  Swink,  the 
donor  of  the  Trades  Building,  he  said,  "I  wish  it  to  be  known  I 
caught  the  vision  and  inspiration  of  helping  the  wayward  boys  of 
North  Carolina  from  my  fine  friend,  J.  P.  Cook.  Yes,  we  talked  it 
over,  and  as  he  pictured  in  clear  and  convincing  words  the  needs  of 
vocational  training,  I  could  see  thousands  of  boys  returning  home 
with  a  hope  that  possibly  would  smooth  out  the  wrinkles  and  dry 
up  the  tears  of  many  a  forlorn  mother.  The  appeal  was  earnest, 
and  the  more  I  thought  upon  it  the  louder  and  stronger  the  appeal 
came.  It  is  a  joy  for  me  to  finish  an  unfinished  work  that  was  up- 
permost in  the  heart  and  mind  of  Mr.  Cook,  who  in  young  manhood 
dreamed  of  such  a  school.  After  talking  to  Superintendent  Charles 
E.  Boger,  he  had  the  same  vision  of  the  former  chairman — voca- 
tional training — and  the  Trades  Building  was  decided  upon."  Mr. 
Swink  concluded  his  remarks  by  saying,  "never  in  my  life  have  I 
seen  such  a  joy  written  in  the  face  of  any  man  than  in  the  face 
of  the  Superintendent  when  I  told  him  my  intentions." 

Such  words  as  these  are  an  evidence  of  courageous  manhood, 
placing  honor  where  honor  is  due,  and  especially  so  when  there  is 
no  longer  to  be  felt  the  "touch  of  a  vanished  hand  or  the  sound  of 
a  voice  that  is  still." 

Bulwer  Lytton  says,  "A  good  heart  is  better  than  all  the  heads 
of  the  world."  Out  of  the  heart  spring  the  issues  of  life  and  we 
are  grateful  for  the  interest  of  this  big-hearted  citizen,  with  the 
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hope  that  his  contribution  for  the  sake  of  humanity  will  revive  the 
interest  of  others  in  this  institution. 

The  greatest  thing  to  be  envied  in  the  life  of  any  man  should 
not  be  his  wealth,  but  his  fine  spirit  that  dominates  his  activities 
for  the  development  of  civilization. 

ESSENTIALS  OF  AN  EDUCATION 

No  doubt  many  a  Jackson  Training  School  boy  has  asked  him- 
self the  question:  Why  this  institution?     Why  an  education? 

There  has  been  an  old  saying  for  years,  "As  the  twig  is  bent, 
the  tree  is  inclined."  The  institution  is  for  the  straightening  of 
the  twig  from  obdurateness,  that  it  may  grow  into  a  stalwart  tree 
— make  a  manly  man.  As  to  education.  What  is  it?  What  are 
its  essentials? 

The  answers  are  strong  and  frank.  The  essentials  of  a  school 
book  education  are,  first,,  a  working  knowledge  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  mathematics.  The  second,  the  ability  to  speak  and 
write  the  English  language  correctly.  Without  these  two  all  the 
ornamentation  of  art  and  science  and  the  "higher  things"  with 
which  the  mind  may  be  spattered  over,  are  but  as  structures  built 
without  secure  foundation. 

In  the  every  day  processes  of  life,  both  men  and  women  must 
know  how  to  add  up  their  productions,  business  affairs,  subtract 
their  losses,  multiply  their  opportunities,  and  divide  their  profits. 
All  business  is  built  upon  the  four  cardinal  rules  of  arithmetic,  and 
these  four  processes  are  the  things  which  everybody  must  know — 
and  which,  as  a  rule,  does  know — from  the  boys  who  sell  papers 
on  the  street  to  the  man  who  manipulates  millions. 

Boys  of  the  Jackson  Training  School,  set  before  yourselves  the 
goal  of  correct  speaking  and  writing,  and  in  the  process  of  attain- 
ing these  the  other  things  of  history  and  science  will  be  added  un- 
to them. 

But  what  profiteth  it  a  pupil  if  he  can  translate  Virgil  or  recite 
Racine  if  he  cannot  speak  and  write  his  own  language  correctly? 
Improve  the  opportunities  you  now  have,  in  the  years  to  come  you 
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will  see  what  a  blessing  this  training  school  has  been  to  you,  and 
how  it  has  trained  you  into  worthwhile  manhood,  fully  panoplied 
to  cope  with  the  great  outside  world,  which  you  must  do  when  you 
leave  this  institution ! 

A  NOBLE  WORK 

To  show  a  tender  compassion  for  old  age  is  an  evidence  that  one 
possesses  the  finest  elements  of  human  nature.  The  two  ex- 
tremes of  life,  the  babe  in  its  innocence,  or  childhood,  and  the  in- 
firm from  age,  carry  an  appeal  that  inspires  interest  and  develops 
Christian  activities.  This  fact  was  visibly  impressive  while  visit- 
ing for  the  first  time,  St.  Luke's  Home,  Raleigh,  a  place  of  refuge, 
with  all  the  comforts  of  a  delightful  home,  for  old  ladies  after  a 
long  life  of  faithful  service. 

This  home  for  old  ladies  is  the  result  of  the  untiring  efforts  of 
the  members  of  St.  Luke's  Circle  of  King's  Daughters  during  the 
active  service  of  Mrs.  W.  H.  S.  Burgwyn,  as  president.  The  build- 
ing is  spacious,  located  in  the  midst  of  a  delightful  environment, 
built  of  tapestry  brick  with  all  modern  conveniences,  sufficiently 
large  to  care  comfortably  for  twenty-four  ladies.  There  is  found 
in  St.  Luke's  women  from  different  walks  of  life,  but  the  entire 
atmosphere  of  the  place  is  suggestive  of  the  ideal  home  life — re- 
finement and  culture.  There  are  many  fine  old  ladies  who  are 
spending  their  last  days  at  St.  Luke's  Home  who  in  former  years 
have  graced  the  parlors  of  a  most  distinguished  ancestry.  This 
humanitarian  work  on  the  part  of  the  Raleigh  King's  Daughters 
is  an  outstanding  monument,  and  doubtless  has  saved  many  fine  old 
spirits  from  experiencing  a  life  of  hardshihps.  This  work  exempli- 
fies the  spirit  of  the  lowly  Nazarine  as  He  walked  when  upon  the 
earth,  ministering  to  those  unable  to  help  themselves. 

We  commend  the  Raleigh  King's  Daughters  in  their  activities 
for  the  sake  of  humanity.  Every  brick  in  the  building  reflects  an 
expression  of  love  for  service,  and  the  work  as  a  whole  shows 
wisdom — any  piece  of  local  work  for  the  King's  Daughters  in  any 
community  brings  the  membership  closer  together  in  unity  of  pur- 
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pose,  besides  giving  assurance  of  continued  interest  under  the  most 
trying  circumstances.  If  every  circle  in  the  State,  we  believe,  had 
a  common  interest  similar  to  that  of  the  Durham  and  Raleigh  cir- 
cles, there  would  have  been  King's  Daughters  scattered  throughout 
the  entire  State.  Nothing  is  more  contagious  than  the  spirit  of 
genuine  service  prompted  by  love  for  neglected  humanity. 

FAITH  IN  ONE'S  SELF 

Ouida  has  said  that  "Youth  without  faith  is  a  day  without  sun." 
Faith  is  the  root  of  works.  Faith  is  much  more  pronounced  in  the 
little  children  and  those  of  the  early  adult  class.  The  small  young- 
sters look  always  to  the  future,  the  past  is  a  closed  chapter  and 
they  never  cease  to  be  enthused  over  what  the  tomorrow  will 
bring.  They  have  sorrow  and  grief,  but  soon  forget  and  live  for 
the  happiness  of  another  day.  You  may  tell  them  a  fairy  story  and 
they  believe  because  of  faith.  As  they  grow  older  and  become  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  ways  of  people  they  consider  the  fairy 
stories  a  form  of  entertainment,  but  have  not  lost  faith,  either  in 
themselves  or  their  fellow  men. 

Some  time  ago  the  writer  was  privileged  to  talk  with  a  young 
man  who  was  working  his  way  through  one  of  our  colleges.  He 
works  three  months,  saves  his  money  and  goes  to  school  three 
months.  In  four  years  he  has  two  years  in  college  credits,  and  in 
four  years  more  he  will  have  finished  his  work. 

This  young  fellow  has  faith,  faith  in  himself,  and  the  belief  in 
his  fellow  man  that  there  will  be  a  place  for  him  when  he  has  com- 
pleted his  work.  This  young  man  was  not  alone,  since  there  were 
several  others  who  were  spending  sixteen  hours  or  more  a  day  in 
college  and  at  work  with  the  utmost  belief  that  these  long  tire- 
some hours  would  mean  for  them  more  happiness  in  the  days  that 
are  yet  to  come.  It  was  examination  time  and  while  these  lads 
were  very  much  concerned  'just  at  that  time,  their  real  concern 
seemed  to  be  that  they  would  have  to  work  just  so  much  harder 
the  next  period  if  they  failed  to  make  the  grade  and  not  a  matter 
of  being  so  concerned  about  the  water  that  had  gone  over  the 
wheel. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 


(With  Old  Hurry  graph) 

Life  is  queer  with  its  twists  and 

turns 
As    every    one    of    us    sometimes 

learns, 
And     many     a     "failure"     turns 

about 
When    he    might    have    won    had 

he  stuck  it  out; 
Don't    give    up    though    the    pace 

seems   slow, 
You    may    succeed    with    another 

blow. 


bayonets  just  makes  him  mad  and 
he'll  never  lay  down  until  his  assail- 
ants are  licked.  But  Gandhi  played 
on  his  sympathies  and  the  British 
lion  broke  down  and  cried  like  a 
child  and  now  the  mahatma  has  him 
eating  out  of  his  hand.  Which  teach- 
es us,  children,  that  meekness  and 
gentleness  win  where  force  often 
fails. 


Faith  without  works  is  about  as 
useful  as  an  automobile  without  an 
engine. 

— o — 

Many  a  man  owes  his  goodness  to 
the  fact  that  he  has  never  been 
tempted. 

Some  people  make  fools   of  others, 
but  it  is  a  pitiful  sight  to  see  a  man 
make  a  fool  of  himself. 
— o — 

To  watch  the  procession  of  cars 
that  pass  along  the  streets  on  Sun- 
days, it  is  a  convincing  pi  oof  that 
the  Chinese  are  not  the  only  people 
who  travel  in  junks. 
— o — 

Scientists  say  that  fish  are  the  on- 
ly creatures  not  troubled  by  influen- 
za. But  who  wants  to  be  a  fish  in 
water  all  the  time  to  escape  it? 

Mahatma  Gandhi  has  ended  his 
fast  because  the  British  government 
promised  to  do  all  possible  to  meet 
his  demands.  Twisting  the  lion's 
tail  and  attacking  him  with  guns  and 


Some  of  these  "sound  relief  plans" 
are  tinkling  cymbals  and  sounding 
brass.  They  run  more  to  sound  than 
they  do  to  relief. 

It  is  reported  that  a  shower  of  me- 
teors has  fallen  in  the  northern  part 
of  Japan.  If  the  Japs  can  prove  the 
Chinese  had  anything  to  do  with  it 
they  will  immediately  seize  Shanghai 
again. 

A  crowd  of  high  browed  scientists 
held  a  conference  in  New  York  and 
gave  out  three  reasons  for  unhappy 
marriages,  which  were:  Maladjust- 
ment, bad  home  making  and  failure 
to  use  leisure  time  constructively. 
To  which  may  be  added  two  more 
equally  important  reasons:  Eating 
crackers  in  bed  and  putting  too  much 
yeast  in  the  home  brew. 

Automobiles  and  hootch  have  play- 
ed their  part.  This  is  a  splendid  time 
to  read  history.  Any  history  about 
any  country.  Reading  history  in 
America  one  of  the  prime  conclusions 
arrived  at  is  that  the  human  animal 
has    consistently   taken    more    punish- 
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ment    over    the     centuries     than     one 
would    deem    him     capable    of     with- 
standing and  has  invariably  come  up 
smiling    for    more.      One    wonders    in 
view   of   what   he  has     endured    just 
how  he  will  be  eradicated. 
— o — 
Herr  Hitler  for  some  time  has  been 
the    Man    of    the    Hour    in    Germany, 
and  the  eyes  of  the  world,  when  they 
are   lifted   now   and    then    from    the 
latest  quotations   on  the  ticker  tape, 
are  turned   straight   on   Herr   Hitler. 
Yet,    when    you    look   at    photographs 
with  that  comical  mustache  under  his 
nose  you   would   say,    if    you    didn't 
know  who  he  was,  that  there  was  a 
man  who  would  either  be  a  flag-pole 
sitter,    champion    raw    egg    eater,    or 
engaged  in  walking  around  the  world 
backwards.  Which  simply  shows  you 
can't  always  judge  a  man  by  his  fun- 
ny mustache. 

It  has  been  said  that  out  of  diffi- 
culties grow  miracles.  Seneca  has 
said  that  "difficulties  strengthen  the 
mind,  as  well  as  labor  does  the  body." 
And  Henry  Ward  Beecher  once  said 
that  "difficulties  are  God's  errands; 
and  when  we  are  sent  upon  them  we 
should  esteem  it  a  proof  of  God's 
confidence — as  a  compliment  from 
God."  Difficulties  are  to  met  and  bat- 
tled, rather  than  to  be  feared.  It  is 
a  foregone  conclusion  that  we  can- 
not go   through  life  without  trouble, 


and  there's  no  use  to  worry  over 
something  you  cannot  help.  It  is 
well  to  remember  that  foolish  fear 
frequently  results  in  doubling  one's 
real  dangers. 

It  is   a  well-known  fact  that  some 
barbers     are     very      inquisitive      and 
great    talkers.      Here's    a    new    angle 
on  their  business.  Whether  a  barber 
must    keep    professional    secrets    has 
been    put    up    to    the    French    courts. 
Az-ticle  378  of  the  French  penal  code, 
which  forbids  the  giving  out  of  pro- 
fessional secrets  by  doctors,  lawyers, 
bankers,  and  others  who  have  access 
to  private  information,  has  been  in- 
voked in  a  damage  suit.     The  petition 
alleges  that  the  barber  revealed  that 
one  of  his  customers  wore  a  wig,  re- 
sulting    in     a     broken     engagement, 
much    derision,    and    considerable   ire 
in   the   heart   of   the   desolate    swain. 
How  the   barber  will  wig-gle   out   of 
it  I  cannot  say,  but  I  guess  it  will  be 
a  close  shave. 

— o — 
When  the  umpire  was  leaving  the 
grounds,  after  a  game  between  two 
rival  base  ball  teams,  he  was  ap- 
proached by  an  irate  fan.  "Where's 
your  dog?"  demanded  the  fan.  "Dog?" 
ejaculated  the  umpire.  "I  haven't 
any  dog."  "The  dickens  you  have 
not,"  bawled  the  fan.  "You're  the 
only  blind  man  I  ever  saw  who  didn't 
have  a  dog." 


Love,  hope,  fear,  faith,  these  make  humanity ;  these  are  its 
sign  and  note  and  character. — Browning. 
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THE  FINDING  OF  HAPPINESS 


(The  New 

Entertainment  and  happiness  are 
quite  differing  things.  Distracting 
pleasures,  that  take  us  away  from 
ourselves  and  our  cares  for  a  time, 
and  that  may  be  very  wholesome  and 
good,  and  happiness  are  very  differ- 
ing things.  When  the  game  is  over 
or  the  curtain  is  rung  down,  then  we 
are  with  ourselves  again  and  the 
thing  that  makes  for  real  happiness 
must  be  something  that  has  indepen- 
dent abiding  and  that  doesn't  really 
require  the  showman  of  any  sort  to 
give  it  reality.  Happiness  after  all 
is  a  very  homely  thing,  just  as  like- 
ly to  be  found  in  a  quiet,  simple  place 
or  when  one  is  busy  in  an  every-day 
duty  as  it  is  out  in  the  bustle  of  the 
pleasure  or  the  thrill  of  varied  excite- 
ment. And  it  does  seem  that  the 
more  time  and  energy  we  give  to  the 
attempt  to  run  down  happiness  in 
these  adventitious  ways  the  more 
likely  are  we  to  miss  it  altogether. 

We  needn't,  and  we  mustn't,  ignore 
excitement    and   variety    and    change, 
or   scorn   them   as   if  they   were  foes 


Outlook) 

to  our  real  good.  They  bear  their 
small  part  in  the  great  and  worthy 
and  always  difficult  task  of  creating 
a  happy  life,  but  it  is  only  a  very 
small  part,  and  giving  them  a  larger 
place  for  a  very  great  deal  of  the  un- 
happiness  that  has  crowded  the  world. 
Cultivating  right  moods;  disciplining 
oneself  in  a  kindly  spirit  and  a  truly 
CHristian  outlook  will  do  more  to 
bring  an  abiding  happiness  into  one's 
life  than  all  the  running  here  and 
there  and  all  the  doing  of  exciting 
things  that  any  favored  place  in  life 
can  make  possible.  So  we  really 
shouldn't  speak  of  finding  happiness 
at  all,  but  rather  of  cultivating  it,  as 
of  a  shy  and  delicate  flower  that 
needs  patience  and  favoring  soil  and 
the  kindly  dew  of  heaven  for  its  nour- 
ishment. And  yet  that  figure  is  not 
perfect  either,  for  happiness  is  one  of 
the  strongest  and  most  enduring 
things  in  all  the  world.  When  it  is 
at  its  best  no  blast  of  possible  mis- 
fortune can  kill  it. 


Physical  and  mental  beauty  are  both  much  to  be  desired.  However,  phy- 
sical beauty  lies  not  deeper  than  the  skin.  What  would  the  beautiful  feath- 
ered pheasant  or  the  picturesque  plumed  peacock  look  like  with  all  the 
feathers  plucked  away.?  The  French  poodle  is  one  of  the  fine  looking  speci- 
mens of  the  dog  family,  but  just  shear  him  and  he  becomes  hideous.  Then 
there  is  the  old  hound  with  long  flopped  ears,  possessing  no  color  or  beauty 
from  a  physical  standpoint,  but  the  best  and  truest  friend  I  have  had  was 
just  one  of  those  old  hound  dogs.  You  could  kick  him  around  but  he'd  come 
lack  and  lick  your  hand.  To  do  something  for  you  was  but  to  understand. 
Real  beauty  oftentimes  is  not  to  be  found  behind  blended  colors  but  occasion- 
ally in  the  skull  of  an  old  hound  dog. — Selected. 
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SCHOOL  HINTS  TO  PARENTS 


(High  Point 

With  the  opening  of  public  schools 
almost  at  hand,  the  News  and  Ob- 
server suggests  that  when  the  teach- 
ers begin  their  business  of  filling 
young  heads  with  knowledge,  parents 
sb'tuld  see  that  the  young  bodies  are 
in  the  best  possible  shape  for  the 
winter's  work. 

"Dr.  Shirley  W.  Wayne,  health 
commissioner  of  New  York  City,  has 
published  a  list  of  'getting  ready  for 
school  hints.  They  apply  equally 
well  in  North  Carolina  as  in  New 
YoA'k.     The  principal  hints  are: 

'Every  child  should  be  examined 
by  the  family  doctor.   ■ 

''He  must  be  vaccinated  against 
smallpox. 

"He  should  be  immunized  against 
diphtheria. 

''His  teeth  should  be  in  good  con- 
dition. 

"His  feet  should  be  fitted  with 
proper  shoes. 

"His  clothing  should  fit  comfort- 
ably. 


Enterprise) 

"His  diet  should  include  plenty  of 
milk. 

"His  luncheon  should  be  nourish- 
ing. 

"For  some  families  this  fall  some 
of  those  hints  will  run  into  economic 
difficulties.  Every  effort  should  be 
made  to  help  these  children  afflicted 
by  depression.  But  the  hints  apply, 
too,  to  the  children  of  the  well  to  do. 

"More  and  more  in  North  Carolina 
as  in  New  York  the  greater  part  of 
the  responsibility  for  the  well  being 
of  children  is  being  placed  upon  the 
schools.  Many  think  that  the  appar- 
ent tendency  to  shape  the  child  in 
the  school  rather  than  the  home  is  an 
unfortunate  modern  departure.  Cer- 
tainly the  duty  must  remain  upon  the 
parents  to  present  their  children  at 
the  schools  in  the  best  possible  physi- 
cal condition  in  order  that  the  child 
may  be  able  to  make  the  most  of  the 
advantages  and  opportunities  provid- 
ed by  the  schools." 


THE  POWER  OF  PRAYER 

The  potency  of  prayer  hath  subdued  the  strength  of  fire.. 
it  has  bridled  the  rage  of  lions,  hushed  anarchy  to  rest,  extin- 
guished wars,  appeased  the  elements,  expelled  demons,  burst 
the  chains  of  death,  expanded  the  gates  of  heaven,  assauged 
disease,  repelled  frauds,  rescued  cities  from  destruction,  stayed 
the  sun  in  its  course,  and  arrested  the  progress  of  the  thunder- 
bolt. Prayer  is  an  all-efficient  panoply,  a  treasure  undiminish- 
ed, a  mine  which  is  never  exhausted,  a  sky  unobscured  by 
clouds,  a  heaven  unruffled  by  the  storm.  It  is  the  root,  the 
fountain,  the  mother  of  a  thousand  blessings. — Chrysostom. 
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WHERE  LAFAYETTE  WAS  BORN 

By  J.  A.  Stewart 


"The   Chateau  de   Chavaniac!" 

Do  these  words  mean  anything  to 
you?  They  should,  for  they  are  the 
name  of  a  famous  historic  spot.  It 
is  none  other  than  the  birthplace  of 
Lafayette,  now  the  "Chateau  La- 
fayette," and  an  internatiional  me- 
morial to  the  Allied  heroes  of  the 
World  War. 

You  must  travel  four  hundred 
miles  from  Paris  to  find  it.  You  go 
south  into  Auvergne.  This  is  a  rich 
agricultural  section  of  France,  moun- 
tainous, with  fertile  valleys  between, 
and  of  great  historic  interest.  It 
was  the  native  district  of  statesmen 
and  warriors  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries;  of  Polignac  as 
well  as  of  the  great  Lafayette  fami- 
ly who  built  Chateau  de  Chavaniac 
in  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  country,  we  are  told,  derived 
its  name  from  the  Averni,  who  lived 
in  the  southern  highlands  which  they 
long  defended  from  Caesar;  and  lat- 
er agaiinst  the  Goths,  Burgundians 
and  Franks,  with  whom  they  at  last 
united.  Avergne's  principal  towns 
are  Clermont  (the  starting  point  of 
the  First  Crusade  by  Urban  II,  in 
195)  and  Aurillac  (scene  of  sixteenth 
century  religious  warfare). 

About  half  a  century  before  La- 
fayette was  born,  September  6,  1757, 
the  Chateau  de  Chavaniac  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  It  was  rebuilt  in 
1701.  Ninety  years  later,  in  1791, 
the  famous  Lafayette  completed  the 
restoration  of  the  old  castle.  The 
architect  was  Vandoyer,  who,  in 
1792,  wrote  to  Lafayette: 

"If  I  did  not  raise  the  tree  of  lib- 


erty, I  built  the  temple  of  him  who 
was  its  defender  in  America  (Le 
Galerie  Washington)  ;  and  the  sanc- 
tuary of  him  who  first  brought, 
planted,  and  protected  it  in  France 
(your    dwelling)." 

The  Chateau  de  Chavaniac  is  a 
plain,  massive  structure.  The  green 
ivy  covers  the  long  base  of  its  three- 
storied  facade,  along  which  stretches 
a  straight  row  of  nine  big,  shutter- 
ed windows.  A  big,  round  tower  of 
stately  proportions  stands  at  each 
end  of  the  front,  and  in  the  center  a 
broad  entrance  door  admits  to  the 
main  hall  of  the  castle,  which  stands 
on  a  high  hill  above  the  little  village 
of   Chavaniac. 

In  the  grand  court  the  eye  of 
the  visitor  is  caught  by  the  fine  por- 
traits, one  of  them  being  the  picture 
of  the  lovely,  gentle  Contesse  Julie 
(de  la  Riviere),  Lafayette's  mother. 
It  was  from  her  that  the  early-or- 
phaned lad  inherited  his  large  wealth. 

The  bedroom  in  the  north  tower 
(on  the  first  floor)  is  the  one  in 
which  Lafayette  was  born.  In  these 
plain  apartments,  overlooking  the 
hills  of  Foix  and  the  valley  of  Cha- 
liergues,  the  brilliant  Marchioness  de 
Lafayette,  after  spending  many  days 
of  anxiety  with  her  two  daughters 
and  little  son,  was  imprisoned  by  a 
troop  of  revolutionary  soldiers.  They 
looted  the  chateau  and  destroyed 
valuable  works  of  art,  including  a 
fine  portrait  of  Lafayette  when  he 
was  nine  years  old.  Lafayette  was 
then  a  prisoner  in  Prussia.  During 
the  revolutionary  period  the  chateau 
was  not  pillaged  but  confiscated,  di- 
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vided  off  and  sold  as  national  proper- 
ty. The  estate  was  much  reduced  in 
size  when  it  was  bought  back  in  1795 
by  Lafayette's  beloved  aunt,  the  Con- 
tesse  de  Chavaniac. 

Lafayette's  father,  the  Marquis  de 
Lafayette  ( Michel-Louis-Christophe- 
Roch-Gilbert  de  MotieT,  Colonel  of 
the  Grenadiers  of  France,  Chevalier 
of  St.  Louis),  was  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Minden  a  few  weeks  before  La- 
fayette was  born.  The  Chateau  de 
Chavaniac  descended  to  Lafayette 
from  his  aunt.  On  his  return  from 
Prussia,  in  1797,  Lafayette  returned 
for  a  time  to  Chavaniac,  where  his 
work  for  the  improvement  of  agri- 
culture, for  education  and  the  better- 
ment ,  of  conditions  had  been  so  rude- 
ly broken  off  by  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. But  his  favorite  residence  was 
the   Chateau   Lagrange,   near   Paris. 

At  Lafayette's  death,  in  1834,  the 
Chateau  de  Chavaniac  became  the 
the  property  of  George  Washington 
Lafayette,  his  only  son,  from  whom 
in  turn  it  descened  to  his  son,  Ed- 
ward de  Lafayette,  Lafayette's  great 
grandson. 

Through  the  initiative  of  American 
patriots,  aided  by  a  French  commit- 
tee formed  to  co-operate  in  the  enter- 
prise  (among  whom  was  the  Marquis 


Gaston  de  Lafayette),  the  Chateau 
de  Chavaniac  has  become  a  historic 
shrine  for  people  of  America  and 
France  and  all  lovers  of  liberty.  In 
it  are  kept  valuable  records  of  Co- 
lonial days  as  well  as  of  the  World 
War.  Among  these  are  the  set  of 
pistols  given  to  Lafayette  by  Wash- 
ington, the  gold  snuff  box,  presented 
by  the  City  of  New  York,  and  the 
famous  sword  presented  in  1779  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
For  many  years  this  was  hidden  with 
other  valuables  in  the  garden  near 
the  Chateau,  and  thus  protected 
from  vandalism.  Lafayette's  son, 
George  Washington  Lafayette,  who, 
in  1791,  when  a  lad  of  fourteen,  was 
secretly  sent  to  the  United  States 
for  safety,  had  the  historic  weapon 
disinter ed  on  his  return  to  France 
some  time  later.  It  was  found  to  be 
in  good  condition. 

Like  Mount  Vernon  on  the  Potom- 
ac, the  place  where  Lafayette  was 
born  serves  now  as  a  great  center 
of  patriotic  inspiration.  As  a  Fran- 
co-American museum  and  memorial, 
it  will  always  be  a  patriotic  mecca, 
enriched  with  historic  relics  connect- 
ed with  the  life  and  work  of  the 
great  and  honored  Lafayette,  the 
friend  of  Washington. 


"Smile  a  little, 
Help  a  little, 
Push  a  little, 

The  world  needs  you. 
Work  a  little, 
Wait  a  little, 
Hope  a  little, 

And  don't  get  blue." 


-Selected. 
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HE  INJURED  NO  MAN'S  FAITH 


By  Mrs.  W.  J.  Dentler 


It  was  half  past  one  on  the  after- 
noon of  September  21,  1832.  The 
day  was  one  of  those  beautiful  au- 
tumn days  in  the  Border  Country  of 
Scotland.  The  sun  was  shining  warm- 
ly through  the  windows  of  Abbotts- 
ford  House.  From  them  could  be 
seen  the  lush  green  of  the  meadows 
sloping  gently  away  to  the  river,  and 
through  them  came  a  soft,  swishing 
sound  of  the  stirring  trees,  and  the 
ripple  of  the  Tweed  but  a  few  feet 
distant. 

Inside  the  house  all  was  quiet,  for 
lying  upon  a  bed  in  the  dining  room, 
surrounded  by  all  his  children,  was 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  whose  great  spirit 
was  passing  "to  a  better  place,"  as 
he   himself   expressed   it. 

Every  month  in  every  year  marks 
the  centenary  of  the  death  of  some 
noted  person.  Of  many  of  them  we 
take  no  notice,  some  we  celebrate,  of 
others  we  make  mere  mention,  while 
upon  a  chosen  few  we  pause  to  medi- 
tate.     Scott   is   one  of   those. 

In  this  twentieth  century  of  ours 
when  so  much  is  being  written,  when 
men  are  using  the  medium  of  the 
printed  page  to  disseminate  ideas 
and  thoughts  destined  to  upset  and 
uproot  the  faith  of  the  reading  pub- 
lic, it  is  refreshing  to  think  about  a 
man  who  could  say  when  death  was 
approaching,  "I  have  written  much, 
but  I  have  never  written  a  line  that 
would  undermine  the  faith  of  any 
man." 

Irreligion  in  a  person  is  sometimes 
today  accounted  for  and  excused  by 
the  fact  that  the  man  or  the  woman 
is  a  writer,  a  person  of  genius,  one 


who  cannot  be  hampered  by  the 
bounds  of  religion  and  morals.  He  is 
different,  they  say.  But  here  we 
have  one  of  the  world's  rarest  genu- 
ises,  one  who  delighted  not  only  a 
vast  reading  public  of  his  own  age, 
but  of  all  ages  since.  "Ivanhoe," 
"Rob  Roy,"  "The  Heart  of  Midloth- 
ian," and  all  the  others  never  cease 
to  fascinate  both  old  and  young, 
while  "Marmion,"  "The  Lady  of  the 
Lake,"  and  the  "Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel"  will  ever  remain  among 
the  poetic  gems  in  the  English  lang- 
uage. Yet  genius  led  him,  not  from 
the  paths  o'f  righteousness,  but 
rather  into  them. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  give  a  few 
brief  glimpses  into  the  life  and  char- 
acter of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  To  give  a 
brief  biography  is  not  our  aim,  but 
rather  to  listen  to  him  speak,  now  to 
a  child,  now  to  a  friend,  then  to  a 
servant,  and  by  thus  listening  catch 
a  passing  glance  of  the  sweet  spirit 
that  dwelt  within. 

From  childhood  Walter  Scott  was 
surrounded  with  the  best  thought 
that  his  age  produced.  His  father 
was  a  pious  man  of  the  staunch  faith 
of  all  who  worship  in  the  "auld 
kirk"  of  Scotland.  To  his  Edin- 
burgh home  came  people  who  talked 
no  light  gossip,  but  pondered  the 
deep  problems  of  time  and  eternity. 
Vacation  times  were  periods  of 
much  joy,  for  then  the  boy  and  his 
father  tramped  the  highlands  and 
moorlands  of  dear  Scotia,  talked  of 
the  beauties  of  nature  and  of  the 
legends  and  history  of  the  places 
visited. 
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Early  he  cultivated  a  love  for  ev- 
erything that  grew  or  breathed.  Ev- 
ery flower,  every  tree  was  full  of 
meaning  for  him.  All  spoke  of  the 
unbounded  goodness  of  the  great 
Creator. 

After  he  reached  young  manhood 
and  married  Miss  Charlotte  Carpen- 
ter, it  does  not  surprise  us  to  find 
him  seeking  a  home  for  himself  down 
in  the  Border  Country  by  Tweed- 
side,  which  he  had  learned  to  love  in 
childhood.  Edinburgh  remained  his 
city  of  residence,  for  here  he  was 
busy  with  his  work  in  the  courts,  but 
it  is  at  his  country  seat  in  Abbots- 
ford  that  we  catch  our  best  glimpses 
of  the  real  Sir  Walter. 

Abbotsford,  a  dreary  waste  land 
with  an  unpretentious  cottage  when 
he  bought  it,  grew  under  his  guidance 
into  a  truly  baronial  residence  plant- 
ed, as  it  were,  in  a  vast  park.  He 
loved  nature  and  every  foot  of  the 
neighborhood  was  full  of  poetry  for 
him.  The  rippling  Tweed  spoke  to 
him  "a  various  language,"  respond- 
ing to  his  every  mood,  whether  it  be 
sad  or  gay. 

In  his  early  residence  there,  he 
gave  himself  much  to  the  writing  of 
poetry,  until  the  rise  of  Lord  Byron, 
who,  like  a  meteor,  filled  the  sky  with 
his  brilliance.  Then  the  true  char- 
acter of  Scott  was  shown.  He  recog- 
nized the  superior  genius  of  Byron: 
there  was  no  jealousy,  no  regrets.  Un- 
selfishly he  yielded  the  palm,  and 
like  John  the  Baptist  of  old,  gave 
preferment  to  him  who  came  after. 
From  that  time  on  he  gave  himself 
to  the  writing  of  prose. 

When  Scott  bought  Abbotsford  it 
was  almost  a  treeless  stretch,  but  to- 
day one  of  its  chief  attractions  is  its 
forests  and   woodlands.     Tree   plant- 


ing was  his  joy.  Flowers,  he  said, 
came  but  for  a  season,  and  then 
perished.  In  talking  of  his  love  of 
arboriculture,  he  explained  his  pref- 
erence by  saying  that  in  it  there 
were  three  pleasures:  the  present  joy 
of  the  planting  and  watchng  growth, 
the  thought  of  the  pleasure  future 
generations  would  derive  from  the 
beauty,  and  the  thought  that  one  was 
beginning  a  work  that  would  not  die 
with  him,  but  would  keep  on  grow- 
ing long  after  his  earthly  career  was 
ended.  A  building  is  soon  finished, 
a  painting  is  soon  done,  but  in  grow- 
ing trees  one  has  the  continued  joy 
of  seeing  beauty  unfolded — yet  nev- 
er completed. 

In  a  letter  to  a  friend  lie  wrote: 
"Farming  I  hate.  What  have  I  to 
.do  with  fattening  and  killing  beasts, 
or  raising  corn  only  to  cut  it  down, 
and  to  wrangle  with  farmers  about 
prices  and  to  be  constantly  at  the 
mercy  of  the  seasons?" 

The  early  hours  of  the  day  he  gave 
to  work,  the  afternoon  and  evening 
to  his  family,  his  friends — of  whom 
he  had  a  host, — his  dogs,  and  his 
countryside.  His  trees  occupied  much 
of  his  leisure  time.  He  confessed 
that  he  looked  after  the  trees  on  a 
certain  part  of  his  estate  in  the  early 
evening  hours,  because  these  partic- 
ular trees  were  near  the  room  occu- 
pied by  one  his  faithful  servants, 
Tom  Purdie.  At  that  time  of  day 
he  was  sure  to  hear  Tom  reading 
from  "the  Book'  'and,  with  his  wife, 
offering  evening  prayers.  Without 
being  an  intruder,  he  said,  he  could 
be   spiritually  refreshed. 

Little  wonder  that  such  a  man  was 
the  idol  of  his  servants.  They  serv- 
ed him  from  youth  to  old  age,  and 
considered  it  an  honor  to  die  in  his 
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service.  When  this  same  Tom  Purdie 
died,  Scott  mourned  for  him  as  a 
brother  and  today  we  can  read  the 
lovely  epitaph  on  his  stone  near  Mel- 
rose Abbey,  and  placed  there  by  Scott 
himself. 

Another  testimony  of  devotion  is 
that  of  Peter  Mathisson,  his  coach- 
man, who  would  not  leave  his  mas- 
ter when  the  great  financial  crash  of 
1826  came.  When  the  luxury  of  a 
coachman  must  be  foregone,  ''Old 
Pete"  remained  as  a  farmer,  rather 
than  be  separated  from  Scott.  Such 
faithfulness   did   not  go   unrewarded. 

Carlyle  said  that  "no  man  is  a  he- 
ro to  his  valet"  but  surely  this  is  re- 
futed in  the  case  of  Scott.  One  of 
his  servants  in  sounding  the  praise 
of  Sir  Walter  said:  "He  speaks  to 
us  as,  if  we  were  blood  relation." 

It  is  said  that  the  world  is  some- 
times fooled  in  the  true  worth  of  a 
man,  but  children  and  dogs  are 
never  fooled. 

Of  the  latter  Scott  always  had 
many  about  him,  and  the  best  por- 
traits and  statues  of  the  great  mas- 
ter include  the  faithful  dog.  "They 
are  not  the  brute  creation,  but  the 
mute  creation,"  he  often  said.  On 
his  walks  about  the  vast  estate  he 
was  never  seen  without  several  of  his 
mute  friends,  some  trudging  on 
ahead,  one — usually  Maida — by  his 
side,  while  a  few  followed  behind  as 
if  to  protect  their  master  from  any 
lurking  danger  that  might  come  up- 
on him  unawares. 

His  children  were  a  constant  joy 
to  him,  and  the  children  of  the  neigh- 
borhood knew  him  as  a  true  friend. 
December  31,  known  as  Hogmanay 
Day,  is  a  gala  day  in  Scotland.  The 
New  Year  festivities  begin  this  day 
with  many  a  ceremony  long  held  in 


esteem  by  the  natives  of  Scotia.  Early 
on  this  particular  morning  the  chil- 
dren in  the  vicinity  of  Abbotsford 
House  would  gather  at  its  door  to 
sing  songs  and  act  a  play  in  which 
they  were  the  young  heroes  and  he- 
roines. Sir  Walter  always  greeted 
them  with  a  warm  smile  of  appre- 
ciation and  rewarded  their  efforts 
with  an  oat  cake  and  penny. 

Although  Scott  moved  in  the  most 
aristrocratic  circles  of  the  day — him- 
self a  titled  gentleman — his  acquain- 
tances and  friends  represented  every 
walk  in  life.  None  was  too  humble 
to  merit  his  interest  and  solicitude. 
A  deep  insight  into  the  heart  of  the 
man  is  revealed  by  a  few  extracts 
frim  his  letters. 

One  particularly  cold  winter  he 
wrote  from  Edinburgh  to  his  servant, 
Willie  Laidlaw,  at  Abbotsford:  "It 
makes  me  shiver  in  the  midst  of  su- 
perfluous comforts  to  think  of  the 
distress  of  others.  I  wish  you  would 
distribute  ten  pounds  amongst  our 
poor  neighhbors  so  as  may  best  aid 
them.  I  mean  not  only  the  actually 
indigent,  but  those  who  are,  in  our 
phrase,  ill  off.  I  am  sure  Dr.  Scott 
will  assist  you  with  his  advice  in  this 
labour  of  love.  I  think  part  of  the 
wood  money,  too,  should  be  given 
among  the  Abbotstown  folks  if  the 
storm  keeps  them  oft*  work,  as  is 
like." 

Another  winter  when  a  severe 
blizzard  was  raging  in  the  Border 
Country  he  again  wrote  from  Edin- 
burgh to  those  in  charge  of  affairs 
at  Abbotsford:  "I  think  of  my  rocks 
in  this  snow  storm,  also  of  the  birds 
and  not  a  little  of  the  poor.  For  the 
benefit  of  the  birds  I  hope  Peggy 
throws  out  the  crumbs  and  a  corn- 
sheaf  or  two  for  the  game.     For  the 
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poor  people  I  wish  you  to  distribute 
five  pounds  or  so  among  the  neigh- 
boring poor,  who  may  be  in  distress. 
Do  not  let  the  poor  bodies  want  for 
a  five  pound  or  even  a  ten  pound, 
more  or  less." 

"We  get  a  blessing  wi'  the  lave, 

And  never  miss  't." 

Unemployment  is  an  ill  that,  in 
seemingly  regular  cycles,  appears 
making  life  miserable  for  the  unfor- 
tunates caught  in  its  grasp.  During 
a  winter  of  such  hardship  Sir  Walter 
generously  wrote  again  to  those  at 
his  country  seat:  "If  you  can  devise 
any  means  by  which  hands  can  be 
beneficially  employed  at  Abbotsford, 
I  could  turn  fifty  or  a  hundred  pounds 
($500)  extra  into  service.  If  it  made 
the  poor  and  industrious  people  a 
little  easier  I  should  have  more 
pleasure  in  it  than  any  money  I 
have  ever  spent  in  my  life." 

Sir  Walter,  although  one  of  the 
most  idefatigable  workers  that  ever 
lived,  was  far  from  a  well  man.  Like 
Luther  he  suffered  severe  attacks, 
and  like  the  great  Reformer,  too,  he 
actually  faced  death  several  times  be- 
fore the  real  end  came.  Scott's  al- 
most fatal  illness  in  1817  bears  many 
close  resemblances  to  that  of  Luther 
in  1527.  And  as  Luther  bade  fare- 
well to  his  wife  and  little  son  Hans, 
committing  them  to  God's  care,  so 
Scott  gathered  his  children  about  his 
bedside  when  all,  including  his  phy- 
sician, had  given  up  hope  of  his  re- 
covery. 

He  said  to  them:  "For  myself,  my 
dears,  I  am  unconscious  of  ever  hav- 
ing done  any  man  an  injury,  or 
omitted  any  fair  opportunity  of  do- 
ing any  man  a  benefit.  I  well  know 
that  no  human  life  can  appear  oth- 
erwise than  weak  and  filthy  in  the 


eyes  of  God;  but  I  rely  on  the  merits 
and  intercession  of  our  Redeemer. 
God  bless  you!"  Then  laying  his 
hand  on  each  head,  he  gave  them 
what  he  thought  was  his  parting  ad- 
vice: "Live  so  that  you  may  all  hope 
to  meet  each  other  in  a  better  place 
hereafter." 

But  happily  for  his  family  and 
friends  it  was  not  the  end.  Fifteen 
years  more  of  life  were  spared  him, 
but  they  were  years  that  brougnt 
along  with  some  pleasure,  many 
heartaches  and  much  suffering. 

A  stroke  of  apoplexy  in  1823  stay- 
ed for  a  while  his  pen,  but  with  the 
return  of  strength  he  applied  him- 
self even  more  constantly  to  his  ar- 
duous work.  Then  came  the  tragic 
year  of  1826,  too  familiar  to  need  re- 
petition here.  All  know  the  story  of 
the  financial  crash  of  his  publishers. 
Although  legally  he  was  not  involved, 
he  shouldered  the  responsibility  of 
making  good  the  $120,000  loss.  Im- 
mediately he  gave  his  rare  antique 
collection  of  priceless  value  to  the 
firm  to  satisfy  the  creditors,  but  the 
latter  would  not  accept  such  sacri- 
fice and  returned  the  gift  as  a  mani- 
festation of  love  to  the  great  man. 

Many  a  lesser  man  would  have 
rested  content  with  having  thus  at- 
tempted to  discharge  an  obligation, 
but  not  Sir  Walter.  "If  my  life  is 
spared,"  said  he,  "nobody  shall  lose 
a  penny  by  me,  and  this  right  hand 
shall  work  it  all  off."  And  it  did. 
1832  saw  the  last  penny  paid,  but  it 
cost  him  his  life  to  do  it.  Never  did 
man  toil  more  unceasingly  to  leave 
this  world  with  a  square  account. 

Over-work  brought  in  1830  a  long- 
expected  and  long-dreaded  paralytic 
stroke.  It  was  a  warning  that  could 
not   be    ignored.      He     resigned    bis 
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clerkship,  sold  his  Edinburgh  home, 
and  removed  to  Abbotsford  to  die. 

His  last  works,  ''Count  Robert  of 
Paris"  and  "Castle  Dangerous,"  were 
produced  after  this  period,  but  as  he 
put  it,  "they  srnelled  of  apoplexy," 
and  were  not  the  successes  of  his 
former  novels. 

For  the  setting  of  "Castle  Dan- 
gerous" he  wished  to  refresh  his 
memory,  so  his  friend,  constant  com- 
panion, and  son-in-law,  Lockhart, 
set  out  with  him  for  Milton  Lock- 
hart,  the  scene  of  the  story.  There 
he  met  an  old  friend,  a  paralytic  like 
himself.  The  joy  of  the  meeting 
caused  the  friend  to  suifer  another 
stroke.  To  Scott  this  was  a  voice 
of  admonition.  "This  is  a  sad  warn- 
ing,'' said  he  to  Lockhart,  "I  must 
go  home  to  work  while  it  is  called 
today,  for  the  night  cometh  when  no 
man  can  work.  I  put  that  text  many 
years  ago  on  my  dial-stone,  but  it 
often   preached  in  vain." 

The  winter  of  '31  spent  in  Italy 
failed  to  bring  back  strength.  The 
frail  body  was  past  the  recuperating 
influence  even  of  the  balmy  Italian 
climate.  When  March  brought  the 
news  of  the  death  of  Goethe,  he  hesi- 
tated no  longer.  "Alas  for  Goethe! 
but  he  at  least  died  at  home;  let  us 
go   to    Abbotsford!" — and   they  went. 

He  became  unconscious  in  London 
and  even  the  sight  of  his  beloved 
Edinburgh  was  not  sufficient  to  make 
him  realize  where  he  was.  As  the 
carriage  passed  Gala  Water  he  open- 
ed his  eyes,  a  smile  coming  over  his 
face  as  he  whispered,  "Gala  Water! 
Gala  Water!" 

On  his  arrival  at  Abbotsford  the 
faithful  Laidlaw  met  them  at  the 
door.  The  sight  of  him  and  the 
friendly  greeting  of  the  dogs  brought 


back   a  fleeting  consciousness.     "Ha! 
Millie  Laidlaw,"  he  exclaimed. 

He  lingered  for  some  weeks,  most 
of  the  time  in  a  delirium  of  fever, 
but  in  his  conscious  moments  noth- 
ing was  desired  by  him  but  to  have 
Lockhart  and  Laidlaw  read  to  him 
from  the  New  Testament.  It  was 
his  joy  and  comfort.  To  his  son-in- 
law  he  said,  "There  is  but  one  Book." 
When  they  were  not  reading  to  bim 
he  was  repeating  passages  from 
Isaiah,  Job  and  the  Psalms. 

He  delighted  in  the  service  of  the 
English    Church     although     he     was 
brought  up  in  the  Scotch  Kirk.  Now 
over  and  over  again  he  repeated: 
"Dies  irae,  dies  ilia, 
Solvet  saeclum  in  favilla.'" 

September  17,  after  several  suc- 
cessive days  of  unconsciousness,  he 
was  calm  and  his  eyes  clear. 

Lockhart,  who  never  left  him,  was 
sitting  by  his  bedside.  Reaching  for 
his  hand,  Scott  beckoned  him  to  bend 
his  ear  to  something  he  wished  to 
say.  "Lockhart,  I  may  have  but  a 
minute  to  speak  to  you.  My  dear,  be 
a  good  man,  be  virtuous,  be  religious, 
be  a  good  man.  Nothing  else  will 
give  you  any  comfort  when  you  come 
to  lie  here!  God  bless  you  all." 
These  were  his  last  words,  for  the 
end  came  on  September  21.  He  was 
in  his  sixty-first  year. 

Thousands  came  from  far  and  near 
for  the  last  services  at  Abbotsford. 
Three  clergymen  had  a  part  in  the 
simple  rites  of  the  Scotch  Church. 
A  procession  a  mile  long  followed  the 
body  to  its  last  resting  place  in  Dry- 
burgh  Abby.  As  the  cortege  passed 
through  the  countryside,  a  mourning 
populace  dressed  in  black,  stood  in 
the  doorways  of  their  humble  cot- 
tages. 
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The  hearse  was  drawn  by  Scott's 
own  horses.  When  they  reached  the 
top  of  the  hill  at  Bemersyde,  they 
paused  fcr  some  minutes.  This  was 
a  favorite  view  of  Sir  Walter's  and 
he  never  failed  to  stop  here  that  he 
might  enjoy  the  fine  panorama  that 
lay  about  him. 

At  five-thirty  they  reached  the  Ab- 
bey. Just  as  the  great  man  would 
have  wished,  his  family  servants  bore 
his  body  from  the  hearse  to  the 
grave  where  it  was  lowered  by  his 
two  sons,  his  son-in-law,  and  six 
cousins,  to  a  grave  beside  Mrs.  Scott. 

Dr.  Crocket  of  Tweedside  summed 


up  the  life  of  Scott  with  this  brief 
sentence:  "Never  was  a  man  buried 
in  a  more  sure  and  certain  hope  of 
the  resurrection  of  eternal  life, 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

A  comment  made  by  Scott  himself 
when  a  friend  praised  his  genius  and 
his  novels  is  a  key  to  the  character 
of  the  man  and  a  thought  well  worth 
pondering.  "Literary  fame,"  said  he, 
"is  not  a  distinction  entitled  to  be 
spoken  of.  To  have  done  things 
worthy  to  be  written  about  is  a  dig- 
nity to  which  no  man  may  make  any 
approach,  who  has  only  written 
things   worthy   to   be  read." 


THE  MAN 

We  are  sometimes  led  to  wonder  whether  by  our  discoveries 
and  inventions  we  are  not  limiting  the  field  of  man's  service. 
The  machinery  that  is  being  invented  and  installed  in  our  vast 
factories  and  shops  has  the  appearance  of  making  man  an  al- 
most unnecessary  creature.  We  have  not  only  created  these 
intricate  combinations  of  metal,  but  we  have  also  imparted  to 
them,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  accuracy  and  skill  of  their  move- 
ments, the  very  soul  of  man  himself.  There  is  a  spirit  at 
work  among  the  bars  and  chains  and  wheels  that  baffles  us. 

In  short,  it  looks  as  though  we  are  as  helpless  before  our 
own  creations  as  a  little  child.  When  we  get  in  the  way  of 
them  we  are  ground  to  powder".  When  we  think  of  what  is 
being  produced  in  the  secrets  of  our  laboratories  'for  the  next 
war  we  wonder  if  there  will  be  even  the  remnants  of  our  civili- 
zation left  when  it  is  all  over. 

But  there  is  a  brighter  side  to  it.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
world  like  man.  He  alone  is  endowed  with  intelligence.  He 
can  boast  of  the  power  of  self-direction.  He  only  of  all  earth's 
creatures  has  been  made  in  the  image  of  God.  Everything 
depends  on  him.  He  has  the  first  and  the  last  word.  All  else 
is  subect  to  him.  His  creations  are  nothing  but  the  tools  with 
which  he  works.     They  await  his  bidding.  He  holds  the  field. 

— Young  Folks. 
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SUGAR!  SUGAR! 


By  A.  M. 

No  one  knows  when  or  where  the 
making  of  sugar  originated.  It  is 
older  than  the  beginning  of  history. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  India 
was  the  first  country  to  raise  the 
juicy  cane  and  to  manufacture  from 
it  the  toothsome  sweet.  The  first  su- 
gar made  in  India,  of  which  here  is 
a  record,  was  known  as  "gur,"  and 
is  was  an  article  of  food.  It  was 
molded  in  moist,  sticky  lumps  of  a 
dark  color. 

In  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus, 
we  are  told,  are  several  references  to 
sugar  cane,  which  is  described  as  a 
"luscious  stalk,  growing  tall  and 
beautiful,  which  produces  honey  with- 
out bees."  The  Arabs  and  the  Egyp- 
tians were  the  first  to  learn  the  art 
of  purifying  the  raw  product  by 
crystallization.  They  are  also  credit- 
ed with  being  the  first  candy  makers, 
having  produced  various  kinds  of 
sweetmeats. 

It  was  by  the  Arabs,  we  are  told, 
that  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane 
was  introduced  into  Sicily,  whence 
it  spread  to  adjacent  countries. 
Strange  to  say,  for  some  time  after 
its  introduction  into  Europe,  sugar 
was  regarded  by  many  chiefly  as  a 
medicine.  "Like  an  apothecary  with- 
out sugar,"  is  a  proverb  we  have 
from  Spain.  But  it  really  does  not 
seem  so  very  strange  after  all  in 
this  day,  when  evidence  is  at  hand 
of  the  health-giving  properties  of 
sugar.  That  sugar  is  a  strengthen- 
er,  a  builder  of  tissue,  has  long  been 
known.  More  than  one  physician 
has  shown  by  experiment  its  efficacy 
in   the   treatment    of   tuberculosis. 


Barnes 

It  was  somewhere  r|ear  the  be- 
ginning of  the  tenth  century  that 
sugar  came  generally  into  use  as  an 
article  of  food.  By  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century  it  was  being  man- 
ufactured over  the  world,  in  ways 
mostly  crude. 

The  cane  industry  is  one  of  the 
oldest  of  Mexico.  Long  before  the 
Spanish  conquest  the  natives  culti- 
vated sugar  cane,  and  had  cnade  ap- 
pliances for  crushing  and  boiling  the 
juice  and  manufacturing  syrup  and 
sugar.  Cortez  quickly  recognized  the 
revenue  to  be  derived  from  the  in- 
dustry, and  at  once  took  possession 
of  several  large  tracts  of  land,  which 
he  had  cleared  and  planted  in  cane. 
Near  the  City  of  Cuernevaca,  in  the 
State  of  Morelos,  is  still  seen  the 
hacienda  of  Atlacomulco,  where  Cor- 
tez had  one  of  his  largest  sugar 
plantations.  These  fields  produced 
their  harvest  of  cane  when  Eliza- 
beth was  on  the  throne  of  England. 
Atlacomulco  is  still  a  sugar  planta- 
tion. A  portion  of  the  identical 
building  used  by  Cortez  as  a  sugar 
mill  is  standing.  A  remarkable  fact 
is  that  the  hacienda  is  still  in  use 
by  the  Cortez  family.  Its  present 
owner  is  the  Duke  of  Terrianova 
and  Monteleone,  a  direct  descend- 
ant of  the  conqueror. 

The  Spaniards  introduced  the  cul- 
tivation of  cane  and  the  manufacture 
of  sugar  into  the  West  Indies,  and 
from  there  the  industi'y  finally  reach- 
ed the  United  States. 

Our  country  is  rated  as  foremost 
among  the  sugar  consuming  coun- 
tries  of  the  world.     We  are  accused 
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of  consuming,  year  by  year,  from 
eighty  to  eighty-six  pounds  per  per- 
son. 

Much  of  the  consumption  of  sugar 
is  in  the  eating  of  candy  and  other 
sweets.  Here  is  where  the  figures 
pile  up  heavily  against  us,  for  we 
are  shown  to  be  the  premier  candy 
consumers  of  the  world.  "More  than 
$500,000,000  is  spent  yearly  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States  for  can- 
dy and  other  toothsome  sweetmeats." 
That  is  what  a  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  has  to  say 
about  it.  New  York  heads  the  col- 
umn as  "the  world's  foremost  candy- 
consuming  city."  Its  weekly  supply 
of  candy,  it  is  stated,  "if  shipped  by 
rail,  would  require  five  trains  of  fif- 
ty cars  each  all  ioaded  to  the  limit." 

We  are  wont  to  think  of  sugar  as 
solely  a  food  product,  and  no  doubt 
it  will  be  a  surprise  to  many  to 
learn  of  the  prominent  part  sugar 
has  in  the  manufactures  and  arts. 
So  largely  was  sugar  used  in  France 
for  manufacturing  purposes  that 
even  before  the  war  a  tax  was  placed 
upon  it  as  a  food  product.  In  1913- 
14,  sugar  was  selling  there,  when 
used  as  food,  at  12%  cents  a  pound. 
So  greatly  is  sugar  needed  for  use 
in  various  French  industries  that 
some  years  ago  a  law  was  passed  for 
the  denatu'rization  of  alcohol. 

Both  sugar  and  molasses  are  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  shoe  black- 
ing. In  the  making  of  transparent 
soap,  sugar  is  a  most  important  com- 
ponent part.  In  France  and  other 
countries,  it  also  has  been  utilized 
largely  in  the  dyeing  and  color  in- 
dustries. 

Prior  to  and  during  the  World 
War,  sugar  was  used  in  vast  quanti- 
ties   in    the    munition    factories.      A.s 


many  as  thirty-five  of  the  explosives 
used  at  that  time  contained  sugar  in 
proportions  of  six  to  ten  per  cent. 
Because  of  this  value  of  sugar,  Ger- 
many, it  has  been  shown,  began  buy- 
ing and  storing  up  sugar  years  be- 
fore the  breaking  out  of  the  World 
War. 

Foremost  among  the  sugar  pro- 
ducing countries  of  the  world  is  Cu- 
ba. The  sugarcane  flourishes  in  al- 
most every  part  of  the  island.  The 
statement  has  been  made  that  if  all 
the  other  sugar  sections  of  the  world 
were  to  fail  in  their  sugar  crops,  Cu- 
ba could  supply  the  entire  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Sugar  is  also  largely  produced  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  in  India,  in 
Central  and  South  America,  and  in 
other  islands  of  the  West  Indies;  but 
in  none  of  these  to  the  extent  that  it 
is  in  Cuba. 

All  the  leading  nations  of  the 
world  buy  sugar  at  the  ports  of  Cu- 
ba. Whie  in  Matanzas  I  saw,  during 
one  morning,  at  anchor  in  the  bay, 
twenty-one  vessels  waiting  to  secure 
their  cargoes  of  sugar.  These  vessels, 
each  of  considerable  tonnage,  floated 
the  flags  of  five  nations. 

Cuban  sugar  cane  is  the  finest  in 
the  world,  and  it  is  also  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  crops  that  grow  when 
in  full  vigor.  It  is  not  unusual  for 
the  stalks  to  attain  a  height  of 
twelve  to  fourteen  feet.  It  is  also 
known  as  ribbon  cane,  because  of 
the  richly  colored  stripes  that  mark 
the  stalks. 

It  was  the  Jesuit  priest  who 
brought  the  first  stalks  of  sugar- 
cane from  San  Domingo  to  Lousiana. 
They  began,  in  1751,  its  cultivation 
in  rich,  moist  spots  along  the  Missis- 
sippi.    Louisiana   is  today   our  chief 
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state  in  the  production  of  cane  sugar. 
For  many  centuries  the  cane  was 
the  world's  one  source  of  the  sugar 
supply;  no  one  thought  of  looking 
elsewhere  for  it.  Then  men  began 
to  experiment  with  the  sweet  pulp 
of  the  beet.  Today,  the  world  uses 
more  beet  sugar  than  any  other  kind. 
The  chief  reason  for  this  is  that  a 
much  larger  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface  is  adapted  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  beet  than  the  cane.  The  latter 


flourishes  only  in  warm  climates. 
Practically  the  bulk  of  the  sugar 
produced  in  Europe  is  beet  sugar. 
In  our  own  country  the  manufacture 
of  beet  sugar  far  exceeds  that  of 
cane.  Colorado,  California,  Michigan, 
Utah,  Idaho,  Nebraska  and  Ohio  are 
our  foremost  beet  sugar  states. 

Oh,  Sugar!  Sugar!  how  devoted 
we  are  to  you  and  the  sweets  you 
produce ! 


HIGH  MINDED  MEN 


What  constitutes  a  state? 
Not  high-raised  battlement  or  labor'd  mound,. 

Thick  wall  or  moated  gate ; 
Not  cities  proud  with  spires  and  turrets  crown'd ; 

Not  bays  and  broad-arm'd  ports, 
Where,  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies  ride; 

Not  starr'cl  and  spangled  courts, 
Where  low-brow'd  baseness  wafts  perfume  to  pride. 

No:  men,  high-minded  men, 
With  powers  as  far  above  dull  brutes  endued 

In  forest,  brake,  or  den, 
As  beasts  excel  cold  rocks  and  brambles  rude; 

Men  who  their  duties  know, 
But  know  their  rights,  and  knowing,  dare  maintain, 

Prevent  the  long-aim'd  blow, 
And  crush  the  tyrant  while  they  rent  the  chain: 

These  constitute  a  state; 
And  sovereign  Law,  that  state's  collected  will, 

O'er  thrones  and  globes  elate 
Sits  empress,  crowning  good,  repressing  ill. 

— William  Jones. 
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FREDERICKSBURG 


By  William 

The  beautiful  city  of  Fredericks- 
burg, rich  in  historical  lore  spring- 
ing from  as  far  back  as  the  days  of 
John  Smith,  is  nevertheless  one  of 
the  most  progressive  of  Virginia's 
junior  cities.  Located  as  it  is  upon 
the  main  highway  between  Washing- 
ton, Richmond  and  the  South,  it  is 
a  city  annually  reached  by  thousands 
of  tourists,  who,  while  reveling  amid 
historical  scenes,  may  conceivably  re- 
main oblivious  of  its  modern  indus- 
tries, schools  and  up-to-date  munic> 
pal  government. 

The  history  of  Fredericksburg 
might  well  compose  whole  chapters 
from  the  story  of  America.  In  1608, 
historians  declare,  the  hardy  John 
Smith  landed  there  and  had  dealings 
with  the  Indians  of  the  surrounding 
forests.  Sixty-three  years  later  forty 
colonists  were  placed  there  to  form 
the  settlement  of  Leaseland.  The 
city  was  incorporated  in  1727,  being 
named  after  the  then  Prince  of  Wales. 

Through  its  streets  m  colonial  days, 
strode  such  patriots  as  Washington, 
Lafayette  and  James  Monroe.  The 
latter's  law  office  there  is  now  a  mu- 
seum in  his  memory.  It  was  one  of 
the  homes  of  the  Washington  family, 
where  George  lived  (at  "Ferry 
Farm")  from  1739  until  his  mor- 
riage  in  1759,  and  where  his  mother 
died  in  1789.  Lafayette  came  there 
upon  one  occasion  to  receive  an  hon- 
orary degree  in  the  Masonic  order  at 
the  same  lodge  hall  where  Washing- 
ton was  initiated  in  1752. 

Situated  at  the  head  of  navagation 
upon  the   Rapphannock   River,   Fred- 
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ericksburg  early  became  the  scene  of 
a  bustling  foreign  trade.  Here  came 
ocean  vessels  to  exchange  produce 
with  the  caravans  coming  from  miles 
inland.  The  slave  block  constituted 
the  center  of  one  lively  type  of  trade 
of  the  pre-Revolutionary  town. 

During  the  War  Between  the 
States,  the  city  was  the  cockpit  of 
two  desperate  battles  between  the 
Union  legions  and  the  men  under 
Lee.  The  national  and  the  Confed- 
erate cemeteries  there  contain  over 
20,000  graves  of  men  who  fell  in  those 
conflicts. 

The  ravages  of  those  years  left 
Fredericksburg  in  a  similar  plight  to 
that  faced  by  the  entire  South  during 
reconstruction  days.  Today  it  stands 
a  thriving  city,  whose  possibilities 
as  a  center  of  commerce  are  still  un- 
bounded. 

Among  its  industries  are  included 
a  silk  mill,  a  shoe  factory,  grain 
elevator,  and  excelsior  mill,  two  ice 
plants,  lumber  and  woodworking 
plants,  machine  shops,  bottling  works, 
a  metal  egg  crate  factory  which  ships 
to  all  parts  of  the  country  and  gar- 
ment factories.  A  cellulose  plant 
there  provides  employment  for  many 
of  the  city's  citizens. 

Power  for  these  various  plants  is 
provided  by  an  hydro-electric  plant 
generating  some  4,000  horsepower  and 
connected  with  the  network  of  power 
systems    throughout    Virginia. 

In  addition  to  that  bit  of  traffic 
handled  over  the  Rappanhannock  to 
the  sea,  industry  there  is  served  by 
the     Richmond,     Fredericksburg    and 
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Potomac  running  between  Richmond 
and  Washington  and  the  Virginia 
Central  Railway. 

These  lines  serve  a  large  agricul- 
tural area  about  Fredericksburg. 
From  this  countryside  come  a  wide 
variety  of  basic  crops  and  produce, 
as  well  as  the  products  of  a  more  re- 
cently developed  dairy  trade,  which 
has  dotted  its  fields  with  registered 
herds. 

Three  wholesale  grocery  concerns, 
one   wholesale   dry  goods    and   notion 


firm,  several  wholesale  lumber  com- 
panies and  a  large  number  of  retail 
houses  serve  Fredericksburg  and  its 
vicinity. 

The  culture  of  old  Fredericksbudg 
is  further  augmented  by  the  presence 
there  of  one  of  Virginia's  four  State 
teachers'  college.  The  school,  locat- 
ed in  a  beautiful  campus,  annually 
draws  around  800  feminine  students 
from  throughout  Tidewater  and  the 
northern   part  of  the   State. 


MY  BESS 


"When  the  first  faint  stars  come  peeping  out 

As  the  summer  sun  goes  down, 

I  meet  my  Bess  at  the  postern  bars 

Afar  from  the  busy  town. 

She  stands  where  the  white  fringed  daises  spring, 

At  the  crest  of  the  grassy  rise, 

With  the  golden  light  on  her  pretty  face 

And  a  welcome  in  her  eyes. 

She's  always  waiting  to  greet  me  there, 
In  fair  or  stormy  weather, 
And  side  by  side  in  the  gathering  dusk 
We  wander  home  together. 

'Tis  only  a  month  since  first  we  met, 

On  a  beautiful  morn  in  May. 

But  we'll  never  part,  while  she  freely  gives, 

Eight  quarts  of  milk  a  day." 

— Selected. 
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THE  SET  OF  THE  SAIL 

By  Grace  E.  Craig 


Miss  Celia  Chase  was  in  a  large 
rocker  on  the  wide  veranda  of  her 
pleasant  cottage,  sewing  busily 
Bernice  Baxter  sat  on  the  step  at 
her  feet,  gazing  wistfully  out  over 
the  shining,  white-capped  bay. 

Miss  Celia  glanced  at  her  young 
guest  a  bit  anxiously,  for  usually, 
when  pretty,  golden-haired  Bernice 
"walked  over  from  her  father's  farm, 
&  mile  inland,  to  bring  the  weekly 
supply  of  fresh  eggs  to  the  shore 
cottage,  she  was  full  of  life  and  ga- 
iety, chattering  eagerly  of  the  hap- 
penings of  the  quaint  village,  fast 
becoming  a  popular  resort,  and  con- 
fiding her  own  hopes  and  ambitions 
to  the  kindly  woman  who  had  been 
her  dead  mother's  girlhood  friend. 
But  today  she  had  appeared  strange- 
ly subdued,  and  now  the  deep  blue 
eyes  fixed  on  the  gleaming  sea  were 
full  of  sadness. 

"What  is  it,  dear?"  Miss  Celia  ask- 
ed after  a  few  moments. 

Bernice    started. 
"What  is  what?"  she  countered. 

"What  is  the  trouble?"  Miss  Celia 
persisted.  "I  know  there's  something, 
childie." 

"Well,  yes,  there  is,"  Bernice  own- 
ed  reluctantly. 

"Can  you  tell  me  about  it?"  and 
Miss  Celia's  voice  was  gentle. 

"I  didn't  mean  to  tell  any  one," 
Bernice  declared.  "It  seemed  too 
much  like  whiniing,  and  I  hate 
whiners,  but  I  guess  you  know  I'm 
not  that  sort,  Aunty  Celia.'' 

"Indeed,  I  do,"  Miss  Celia  assured 
her.  "Tell  me,  dear;  maybe  I  can 
help." 


"It  will  help  just  to  talk  it  over 
with  someone,"  Bernice  asserted, 
"someone  who  will  understand.  It's 
this,  aunty:  I've  got  to  give  up  go- 
ing to  college  in  the  fall." 

Miss  Celia's  sweet  face  clouded. 

"Oh,  my  dear!"  she  exclaimed,  "I 
thought  after  winning  the  high  school 
scholarship  you  could  surely  have 
your  heart's  desire' 

"It's  not  only  ths  money,"  Bernice 
explained.  "I've  thouht  it  all  over, 
and  decided  I  ought  not  to  leave  dad 
and  the  boys  for  four  long  years." 

"Your  father  spoke  of  hiring  a 
housekeeper,"  Miss  Celia  ventured. 

"I  know  he  can't  really  afford  the 
wages  and  waste  of  hired  help,"  Ber- 
nice stated,  "but,"  and  the  blue  eyes 
were  lifted  bravely,  "as  I  said  before, 
that's  not  the  only  thing.  You  see, 
Aunty  Celia,  no  outsider  can  take  a 
daughter's  and  sister's  place.  That's 
why  I  can't  desert  my  home.  I'm 
needed  there,  and  I'm  going  to  stay 
there  and  try  to  keep  dad  and  Broth- 
er Ted  and  little  John  from  missing 
mother  too  much." 

"I  think  you  are  doing  right,  dear 
child,"  Miss  Celia  said  quietly. 

"So  it's  all  settled."  Bernice  hur- 
ried on.  "But — but  I  can't  help  feel- 
ing a  little  blue,  for  it's  really  giv- 
ing up  all  my  dreams.  I  shall  never 
be  able  k>  do  anything  very  great  if 
I  have  to  stick  here  in  this  little  vil- 
lage all  my  life." 

Miss  Celia's  soft  gray  eyes  were 
scanning  the  blue  bay. 

"Do  you  see  those  two  schooners 
out  there,  dear?"  she  questioned. 

Bernice  looked  up,  surprised  and  a 
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trifle  hurt  at  her  friend's  sudden 
change  of  subject. 

"Why,  yes,"  she  answered. 

"One  is  bound  in  one  direction, 
probably  to  some  port  in  Maine  or 
Nova  Scotia,"  Miss  Celia  continued, 
"while  the  other  is  headed  in  exact- 
ly the  opposite  direction,  to  New 
York  or  Philadelphia,  or,  perhaps,  to 
the  tropics.  And  both  travel  along 
easily  with  the  wind  blowing  from 
the  west.  How  do  you  account  for 
that?" 

"Why,  their  crews  are  steering 
them,"  Bernice  answered. 

"Yes,  their  crews  know  how  to 
steer,"  Miss  Celia  agreed,  "and  what 
sails  to  set.  'Some  ships  sail  east,' 
she  quoted,  "  'some  ships  sail  west, 
by  the  selfsame  winds  that  blow;  it's 
not  the  gale,  but  the  set  of  the  sail, 
that  tells  which  way  they  go.'  Isn't 
there  a  lesson  in  that,  little  girl?" 

"You  mean,"  and  Bernice  looked 
thoughtful,  "that  if  I've  met  a  con- 
trary wind  I  must  set  my  sail  accord- 
ingly?" 

Miss   Celia   nodded. 

"Exactly,"  she  said.  "If  you  do 
that,   you   will    surely   come,    in    the 


end,  to  the  harbor  you  seek." 

Bernice  smiled,  her  own  sunny 
smile. 

"I'm  beginning  to  se,"  she  declared. 

'Some  way  may  open  for  college 
yet,"  Miss  Celia  told  her,  "but,  if 
not,  you  needn't  give  up  your  dreams, 
dearie.  Just  set  your  sail  to  catch 
the  winds  of  courage  and  cheerful- 
ness, and  steer  steadily  on  the  noble 
course  you  have  chosen,  and  you  will 
not  miss  the  great  things  of  life." 

"I'm  going  home  with  a  lighter 
heart  than  I've  had  for  days,  dear 
Aunty  Celia,"  she  said  earnestly. 
"I"ll  stop  at  Jessie  Brown's  on  the 
way  and  congratulate  her  on  getting 
the  scholarship  which  I'm  giving  up. 
She  was  second  in  our  class,  you 
know,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  I've  been 
almost  hating  her  lately." 

"And  now?"  Miss  Celia  ques- 
tioned. 

"Now  I've  lost  all  that,"  Bernice 
said  softly,  "and  after  this  I  don't 
believe  contrary  winds  will  ever  dis- 
turb me.  When  I  meet  them  I'll  re- 
member I  can  go  on  all  right  if  I 
look  to  the  set  of  my  sails." 


At  midnight  came  a  loud  knock  on  my  door 
Half  fearful,  half  expectant,  did  I  open, 
And  in  dim  outline  saw  a  sombre  figure, 
Strange,  and  dark,  and  pushing  boldly  forward. 
"Who  are  you  and  what  clo  you  want?"  I  asked. 
My  voice  was  husky,  for  I  shook  with  fear. 
"They  call  me  sorrow,  and  I  come  to  you" — 
I  shrieked! — "from  God  to  lead  you  to  His  heart." 
The  look  she  gave  me,  I  can  ne'er  forget. 
She  was  surprised  at  my  dull  understanding, 
Yet  full  of  sympathy  and  strong  assurance 
Thus  silenced,  in  submission  bowed  my  head 
And  stretching  forth  my  hand  to  her,  replied:  "Then  come!" 

— E.  F.  Bachmann. . 
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THE  ELEVATOR  CAT 

(Exchange) 


The  members  of  a  certain  club  in 
Boston  tell,  with  amusement,  of  the 
cleverness  of  the  "club  cat,"  and  in- 
sist that  she  travels  up  and  down  in 
the  elevator  and  always  knows  to  get 
off  at  the  particular  floor  which  is 
her  destination.  A  reporter  for  the 
Boston  Transcript  tells  us  that  this 
cat  is  not  infrequently  encountered  in 
the  car  by  guests  of  the  club,  who 
jauntily  say  to  the  elevator  man: 
"Cat  likes  to  ride  in  the  elevator  eh?'- 
And  the  elevator  man  answers:  "That 
cat  knows  where  she  is  going  just  as 
well  as  any  one  who  gets  in  here; 
watch  her  a  moment."  And,  sure 
enough,  just  as  the  elevator  approach- 
es, say,  the  fourth  floor,  the  cat  ad- 
vances to  the  front  of  the  car,  takes 
her  stand  between  the  operator  and 
the  operating  contrivance  and  stands 
ready  to  get  out.  The  car  is  stopped, 
the  door  opens,  and  out  steps  the  cat 
in  a  perfectly  dignified  and  business- 
like way.  She  had  plainly  announced 
her  desire  to  get  off  at  the  fourth 
floor.  How  did  she  know  she  was  at 
the  fourth  floor?  Did  she  see  the 
figure  "4"  on  the  sill  of  the  door? 
Not  likely.  In  spite  of  the  tales  about 
the  calculating  horse,  there  never  was 
an  animal  who  had  any  notion  of  the 
use  of  letters  or  figures. 

The  reporter  then  goes  on  to  ex- 
plain that  this  cat  has  a  subtle  and 
keen  perceiving  sense  of  locality. 
Living    all    her    life    in    the    building, 


the  different  floors  have  become  ab- 
solute entities  to  her.  And  she  has 
evidently  fully  mastered  a  knowledge 
of  the  function  of  the  elevator.  She 
scorns  the  stairs.  She  does  not  ring 
the  bell  for  the  car,  but  waits  patient- 
ly until  it  stops  where  she  is  waiting, 
and  then  gets  aboard.  It  is  a  me- 
chanical arrangemnt  to  which  she  has 
become  completely  accustomed,  just  as 
many  dogs — cats,  too— -have  become 
accumtomed  to  traveling  in  automo- 
biles. 

I  once  knew  a  dog  (he  continues) 
who  would,  alone,  go  down  to  the  rail- 
road station  in  the  town  where  he 
lived,  get  off  at  a  place  abotit  six 
miles  away,  where  he  had  friends, 
and,  later  in  the  day,  on  the  return 
of  the  same  train  to  the  town  of  his 
visit,  would  take  the  train  back  home 
again,  getting  off  always  at  the  same 
place.  The  explanation  of  the  trick 
was  that  the  dog  had  often  been  taken 
on  the  trip  by  his  master,  and  that  he 
was  well  known  to  the  trainman,  who 
took  him  into  the  baggage  car  and  un- 
doubtedly jogged  his  memory  if  he 
were  in  danger  of  going  past  his  des- 
tination. It  was  a  good  while  ago,  but 
I  remember  the  circumstances  well.  I 
cannot  say  that  the  dog  ever  tried  tc 
travel  on  any  other  than  the  train 
having  those  particular  trainmen.  Af- 
ter all,  it  was  no  doubt  a  trick  the 
dog  had  learned,  just  as  is  the  per- 
formance of  the  club  cat. 


Sin  has  many  tools,  but  a  lie   is 
them  all. — Holmes. 


the   handle   which   fits 
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KENMORE  BUILT  AFTER  DESIGNS  OF 

WASHINGTON 

(Selected) 


Kenmore,  home  of  the  sister  of 
George  Washington  constitutes  one  of 
the  showplaces  of  Federicksburg.  The 
ground  for  the  home  was  surveyed 
by  Washington  shortly  after  his  16- 
year-old  sister,  Betty,  had  become  the 
bride  of  Colonel  Fielding  Lewis  of 
Fredericksburg.  George  had  left  his 
surveying  to  give  his  sister  away  at 
her  marriage  of  Lewis,  a  wealthy 
widower  twice  her  age. 

Construction  of  the  home,  which 
was  first  known  as  Millbrook,  and 
which  was  designed  by  Washington, 
was  begun  in  1752,  but  it  was  not 
completely  finished  for  a  long  time. 
There  came  Washington  in  the  busy 
days  that  followed  to  visit  his  sister, 
to  stand  sponsor  for  some  of  his 
sister's  children  at  baptism  and  to 
confer  with  Colonel  Lewis,  who  con- 
structed the  first  gun  factory  for  the 
Revolution. 

Following  the  war  and  the  loss  by 


Colonel  Lewis  of  his  fortune  and 
home,  the  plaae  became  known  as 
Kenmore.  It  was  neglected  for  many 
years  before  being  purchased  and  re- 
stored by  Federicksburg  women. 

Unique  among  the  Lewis  possess- 
ions which  have  been  returned  to  the 
home  are  the  old  biscuit  block  and 
beater  carrying  the  legend — 10® 
strokes  for  the  family  and  300  for 
company. 

Situated  within  three  blocks  of  this 
famous  old  home  stands  today  the 
Kenmore  Tavern,  built  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century  and  occupied  for 
years  by  Virginia  families.  Guests 
entering  the  comfortable  lobby,  with 
its  beautiful  old  arches  and  wood- 
work, are  at  once  made  conscious  of 
the  spirit  of  old  Southern  hospitality 
reigning  there. 

The  tavern  has  an  attractive  res- 
taurant upon  the  first  floor. 


INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Rev.  R.  S.  Arrowood,  pastor  of  Mc- 
Kimmon  Presbyterian  Church,  Con- 
cord, conducted  the  service  in  the 
auditorium  last  Sunday  afternoon. 
Using  the  104th  Psalm  as  his  sub- 
ject, Rev.  Arrowood  made  a  very 
helpful  and  interesting  talk  to  the 
boys. 

— o — 

Mr.   Abell,   of   the    State   Board   of 


Health,  visited  the  school  last  Tues- 
day for  the  purpose  of  inspecting: 
our  septic  tank.  During  the  summer 
months  considerable  work  was  done 
on  our  sewage  disposal  plant — rocks 
were  sifted,  all  foreign  matter  re- 
moved and  the  rocks  replaced.  Mr. 
Abell  reported  that  he  found  every- 
thing in  good  shape  and  the  plant 
working    quite    satisfactorily. 
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The  last  day  of  the  dove  hunting 
season  Doctors  Peeler,  Sloan,  Gib- 
bon (senior  and  junior),  and  two 
other  members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, all  of  Charlotte,  enjoyed  a 
dove  hunt  at  the  Training  School. 
These  doctors  showed  that  they  could 
handle  firearms  as  well  as  surgical 
instruments.  Thirty-seven  doves  were 
bagged  during  the  afternoon  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  not  what 
hunters  would  term  a  good  day  for 
the  sport.  They  all  departed  feeling 
good  over  the  results  of  the  hunt. 
— o — 

Our  farm  manager  reports  that 
the  gardens  continue  to  furnish  plen- 
ty of  salad,  okra,  tomatoes,  egg-plant, 
butter  beans,  string  beans,  turnips 
and  sweet  potatoes,  and  one  can 
easily  see  that  we  can  serve  a  well- 
balanced  meal  from  the  products  of 
these  gardens.  He  further  reports 
that  we  have  fifteen  acres  of  alfalfa 
and  five  acres  of  crimson  clover  show- 
ing good  stands  at  the  present  time, 
which  under  favorable  weather  con- 
ditions should  yield  a  bumper  crop 
next  season. 

The  boys  on  the  form  force  recent- 
ly finished  gathering  the  peanut 
crop,  about  two  hundred  bushels  be- 
ing stored  away.  These  peanuts  are 
of  the  large  red  variety  and  the  crop 
this  season  was  unusually  good.  This 
is  the  first  time  we  have  had  an  en- 
tire crop  of  this  variety,  having 
raised  the  small  white  peanuts  in 
former  years.  This  is  one  crop 
raised  at  the  school  that  all  the  boys 
thoroughly  enjoy,  and  will  furnish 
a  number  of  feasts  during  the  winter 
months. 


Charlie  Allman,  one  of  our  old 
boys,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and 
little  son,  called  on  us  last  Sunday. 
While  here  Charlie  was  employed  at 
the  ice  plant  and  has  been  engaged 
in  the  same  line  of  work  since  he 
was  paroled  about  six  years  ago,  and 
for  the  past  three  years  has  been 
working  in  Wadesboro.  We  recall 
that  Charlie  made  a  fine  record  while 
at  the  school.  Coming  here  as  a  lit- 
tle fellow  without  even  the  know- 
ledge of  the  alphabet,  he  entered  the 
first  grade,  and  when  paroled  about 
two  and  one-half  years  later,  had  ad- 
vanced to  the  seventh  grade. 

On  Thursday  evening  of  last  week 
it  was  our  privilege  to  hear  the  W. 
O.  W.  String  Band,  of  Kannapolis, 
in  one  of  the  best  programs  rendered 
in  our  auditorium  in  several  years. 
This  musical  organization,  so  ably  di- 
rected by  Mr.  Fred  Kuthan,  is  well- 
known  to  local  radio  fans  and  to  those 
of  us  who  occasionally  take  part  in 
the  old-time  square  dance,  and  to 
simply  say  that  we  enjoyed  their 
program  would  be  expressing  our  ap- 
preciation entirely  too  mildly.  That 
the  boys  thoroughly  enjoyed  this 
form  of  music  was  clearly  evidenced 
by  the  close  attention  gven  and  the 
hearty  applause  at  the  end  of  each 
number.  We  also  noticed  through- 
out the  entire  program  that  hundreds 
of  feet  were  keeping  time  to  the  live- 
ly tunes  coming  from  the  stage.  It 
mattered  not  whether  it  was  some  old 
favorite  such  as  "Mississippi  Saw- 
yer" or  some  popular  modern  air — 
it  was  good  music,  and  good  music 
seems  to  have  a  tendency  to  touch 
certain  nerves  or  loosen  certain  mus- 
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cles  whereby  we  find  ourselves  un- 
consciously tapping  the  floor.  An- 
other source  of  keen  enjoyment  for 
our  youngsters  was  the  manner  in 
which  "Dolph"  Thornburg  handled 
the  "over-grown  fiddle."  The  out- 
standing hits  of  the  program  were: 
"The  Herd  Girl's  Dream,"  a  violin 
solo  by  Mr.  Kuthan;  a  mandolin  and 
guitar  duet  by  Messrs  Allen  and 
Dayvault;  and  several  vocal  refrains 
by  Messrs  Allen  and  Suther.  The 
personnel  of  the  string  band  is  as 
follows:  Fred  Kuthan,  director,  and 
S.  K.  Allen,  violins;  Harue  Suther 
and  Sherman  Terepaugh,  mandolins; 
C.  H.  and  A.  W.  Dayvault,  guitars, 
and  R.  L.  Thornburg,  bass  viol.  We 
feel  that  we  are  deeply  indebted  to 
Mr.  Kuthan  and  his  group  of  musi- 
cians for  this  delightful  entertain- 
ment, and  tender  herewith  our  thanks 
and  appreciation,  assuring  them  at 
the  same  time  that  we  shall  be  only 
too  glad  to  have  them  visit  us  again. 

Dr.  George  H.  Atkinson,  prominent 
Presbyterian  minister  and  educator, 
visited  the  institution  last  Tuesday 
morning  and  addressed  the  boys  of 
the  morning  school  section  as  they 
assembled  in  the  auditorium.  Dr.  At- 
kinson is  now  touring  the  South  in 
an  effort  to  raise  funds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  fine  arts  school 


in  Columbia,  S.  C.  In  his  address  to 
the  boys  he  used  the  subject,  "Three 
C's,"  which  he  interpreted  as  repre- 
senting Character,  Conviction,  Con- 
science and  Consecration.  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks  the  speaker 
especially  emphasized  the  value  of  a 
good  character.  "Character,"  he 
stated,  "is  not  dispositiion,  is  not 
reputation,  is  not  popularity — but  is 
a  by-product  of  thought,  actions  and 
relationship  to  and  knowledge  of 
God."  Dr.  Atkinson's  message  was 
highly  inspirational  and  according  to 
the  majority  of  his  listeners,  was  the 
best  heard  here  in  many  years.  In 
closing  his  remarks  the  speaker  gave 
the  boys  the  following  verse  to  mem- 
orize: 

"A    Sabbath   well   spent 

Brings  a  week  of  content, 

And    strength    for    the    work    of 

the  morrow. 
But  a  Sabbath  profaned 
Whatsoever  may  be  gained, 
Is  sure  to  bring  trouble  and  sor- 
row." 
Dr.  Atkinson  also  told  the  boys  how 
they   could   win   a    Bible   by   learning 
certain  Scripture  selections.  We  were 
glad  to  have  had  this  most  interest- 
ing  speaker   with   us    and    hope    we 
may   enjoy   the   privilege   of   hearing 
him   again. 


True  wisdom  lies  in  gathering  the  precious  things  out  of 
each  day  as  it  goes  by. — Emily  Bouton. 
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A  DEED  AND  A  WORD  | 

<♦  ♦> 

♦I*  ♦*♦ 

*  A  little  stream  had  lost  its  way  * 
X  Amid  the  grass  and  fern;  % 
%  A  passing  stranger  scooped  a  well  % 
|*  Where  weary  men  might  turn;  * 

*  He  walled  it  in,,  and  hung  with  care  ♦ 
X  A  ladle  at  the  brink;  X 
X  He  thought  not  of  the  deed  he  did,  * 
%  But  judged  that  all  might  drink.  |* 

*  He  passed  again,  and  lo!    The  well, 

|*  By  summer  never  dried,  »> 

*  Had  cooled  ten  thousand  parching  tongues,  X* 
X  And  saved  a  life  beside.  % 
|*  A  nameless  man,  amid  a  crowd  J| 

*  That  thronged  the  daily  mart,  * 
Let  fall  a  word  of  hope  and  love,  ♦ 

*  Unstudied,  from  the  heart;  X 
X  A  whisper  on  the  tumult  thrown,  |* 
|l  A  transitory  breath —  * 

*  It  raised  a  brother  from  the  dust, 

*  It  saved  a  soul  from  death.  X 
X  These  thoughts  at  random  cast,  "  % 
%  Ye  were  but  little  at  the  first,  % 
%  But  mighty  at  the  last.  * 

*  *x* 
t  — Charles  Mackay.  * 

♦>  <* 

*•  & 

*  ■£♦ 
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THE  BUILDER 

A   builder  builded  a  temple, 

He  wrought  it  with  grace  and  skill; 
Pillars  and  groins  and  arches — 

Were  fashioned  and,  placed  at  his  will. 
All  men  said  as  they  daw  its  beauty 

"It  shall  never  know  decay; 
Great   is  thy  skill,   O  Builder! 

Thy  fame  shall  endure  for  aye." 

A   teacher  builded  a  temple 

With  loving  and  infinite  care, 
Planning   each   arch   with   patience, 

Laying   each  stone  with  prayer. 
None  praised  the   unceasing   efforts, 

None  knew  of  the  wondrous  plan, 
But  the  temple  the  teacher  builded 

Was  unseen  by  the  eye  of  man. 

Gone  is  the  builder's  temple, 

Crumbled  into   the  dust; 
Loi'j  lies  the  stately  pillar, 

Food  for  consuming  rust. 
But  the  temple  the  teacher  builded 

Will  last  while  the  ages  roll; 
For  that  beautiful,  unseen  temple 

Was  a  child's  immortal  soul. 


-Author  Unknown. 
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AN  INSPIRING  EVENT 

Previous  to  the  dedicatory  exercises  of  the  "Swink-Benson" 
Trades  Building,  October  6th,  this  little  mouth  piece,  The  Uplift, 
of  the  Jackson  Training  School  carried  many  imformative  articles 
giving  the  life  of  the  donor,  and  the  spirit  that  has  dominated  his 
movements  from  early  childhood.  The  day  that  brought  the  great 
event  into  reality  was  our  first  real  cool  weather.  But  the  sudden 
change  in  the  weather  did  not  debar  many  interested  friends  from 
attending  the  ceremony  that  meant  so  much  for  our  boys.  The  whole 
scene,  the  presence  of  the  entire  Board  of  Directors,  the  boys  lined 
up  for  inspection,  and  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  state  brought  to 
mind  the  auspicious  day  when  the  magnificent  Cannon  Memorial, 
the  gift  of  Mrs.  J.  W.  Cannon,  was  presented  by  Hon  David  H. 
Blair,  one  of  North  Carolina's  distinguished  sons  and  accepted  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  This  date  September 
11th,  1922,  and  October  6th,  1932  are  two  memorable  dates  in  the 
history  of  the  institution  that  is  making  every  effort  to  continue  to 
serve  the  state. 

The  Uplift  in  speaking  for  the  Jackson  Training  School  and 
its  officers  noted  with  great  satisfaction  that  the  great  concourse 
of  visitors  that  thronged  the  gronuds  on  this  memorable  day  ap- 
proved of  the  school  and  applauded  the  fine  spirit  of  Mr.  W.  J. 
Swink,  the  donor  of  the  $20,000  building  given  to  the  institution. 
They  were  very  kind  in  their  congratulations  of  the  great  good  for- 
tune overtaking  the  school.  When  the  splendid  citizenship  living 
within  the  community  who  know  the  school,,  its  accomplishments 
and  needs  contribute  so  generously  it  is  proof  of  the  value  of  this 
institution  to  the  great  state  that  we  always  boast  of. 

The  Uplift  highly  appreciates  the  admirable  report  given  the 
great  day,  the  6th,  by  representatives  of  the  Concord  Tribune, 
whose  reports  of  the  exercises  were  full  and  complete.  This  splen- 
did and  much  needed  building  is  an  investment  of  a  small  portion 
of  the  estate  of  this  outstanding  textile  man  and  will  continue  to 
v>oqr  dividends  perhaps  long  after  the  big  fs.p+wva«  r»f  fh;c  ar,n.  oth- 
er counties  have  crumbled.  The  hicrh  purpose  of  the  school  is  to 
divert  youngsters  from  the  wrong  course  and  place  their  feet  firm- 
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ly  in  the  right  path  that  leads  on  indefinitely.  A  new  equipment 
for  the  school  means  the  reaching  of  more  boys,  therefore,  the  re- 
turns are  incalucable. 

The  Exercises 

The  500  khaki-clad  boys  made  an  impressive  picture  as  they 
stood  attention  at  2:30  P.  M.  prior  to  marching  into  the  school 
auditorium,  that  was  furnished  by  another  distinguished  son  of 
Cabarrus,  Mr.  J.  F.  Cannon.  Our  fine  helpful  and  sympathetic 
friends  in  the  past  are  legion  and  we  swell  with  pride  when  we 
think  of  our  past  achievements,,  giving  greater  hope  for  the  future. 
The  great  and  appreciative  audience  that  thronged  into  the  school 
building  were  delighted  as  on  all  former  occasions  with  the  singing 
of  the  boys.  In  a  brief,  but  earnest  and  cordial  manner,  Superin- 
dent  Charles  E.  Boger  welcomed  the  appreciative  audience.  He 
expressed  a  desire  that  every  one  in  the  auditorium  would  feel  the 
joy  he  had  experienced  in  the  anticipation  and  realization  of  this 
event.  Mrs.  V.  S.  Haywood,  the  new  secretary  to  the  Superinten- 
dent, and  director  of  music  for  the  school  has  fallen  gracefully  in- 
to the  work  of  the  institution  and  manages  the  young  fellows  most 
F^tisfactorily  to  all  concerned.  Rev.  I.  Harding  Hughes,  popular 
rector  of  All  Saints  Episcopal  Church,  Concord,  made  the  invoca- 
tion : 

''May  Thy  blessing  be  upon  all  sincere  efforts  to  train  the  young  in  in- 
telligence, virtue  and  piety.  And  today  we  render  our  hearty  thanks  for 
all  that  has  been  done  in  Thy  name  at  this  school,  by  benefactors,  trustees, 
superintendent,  teachers  and  all  others  who  have  given  of  their  efforts 
or  their  substance.  And  particularly  are  we  grateful  at  this  time  that 
Thy  servant,  William  J.  Swink,  has  been  prompted  to  be  the  gracious 
donor  of  this  Trades  building.  May  Thy  continued  blessing  be  upon  him; 
may  his  children  likewise  be  prompted  in  time  to  come  by  similar  acts  of 
stewardship. 

"Bless  all  schools  and  colleges  of  sound  learning  and  Christian  educa- 
tion, and  make  them  instruments  in  Thy  Hand  for  training  many  for  Thy 
service,  and  for  the  good  of  their  fellowmen.  Especially  do  we  remember 
the  students  of  this  school,  that  they  may  be  shown  the  blessing  of  bring- 
ing honest  labor  to  good  effect.  May  the  love  of  the  beautiful,  learning 
to  fashion  only  which  is  perfect,  be  a  means  of  transforming  misdirected 
energies  and  desires. 
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"May  there  go  forth  from  this  school  in  years  to  ccme  young  men  of 
vision,  determination,  courage  and  skill,  to  take  their  rightful  place  in 
their  several  communities,  as  citizens  of  a  higher  order,  made  ready  and 
consecrated  for  large  and  abiding  service  and  power,  in  the  name  of  Him 
who  is  the  way,  the  truth  and  the  light,  Jesus  Christ  Thy  Son  our  Lord. 

Amen." 

Dr.  Howard  Rondthaler,  President  of  Salem  College — the  Honor 

Guest 

The  speaker  lor  the  occasion,  Jjr.  nowarct  Kondthaier,  president 
oi  Salem  College,  was  presented  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  the  Hon.  Luther  T.  Hartsell  in  a  most  concise  but  happy 
manner.  Mr.  Hartsell  possesses  an  innate  hospitality  that  radiates 
a  welcome  without  so  many  words.  JJr.  Rondthaler,  as  a  speaker, 
has  unusual  magnetism.  The  first  thought  when  he  started  in  his 
address  was  "attention  boys,"  and  he  realized  results.  He  took  as 
his  subject,  and  "there  is  a  lad  which  hath — In  fact  Dr.  Rondthaler 
nas  a  fine  understanding  of  boys.  He  held  to  his  text,  as  he  told 
his  bright  and  interesting  stories  that  held  the  grown-ups  as  well 
as  the  boys  spell  bound.  He  impressed  the  boys  with  the  fact  that 
boys  are  universal,  they  are  to  be  found  everywhere  and  that  all 
'>oys  have  courage  and  ingenuity. 

Dr.  Rondthaler  came  to  talk  to  the  boys  and  from  the  start  he 
had  the  gift  of  arousing  them  and  keeping  their  attention  to  the 
close  of  his  splendid  message.  This  gifted  and  popular  speaker 
made  a  wonderful  impression  upon  our  boys  and  all  others  fortu- 
nate enough  to  hear  him  and  they  are  unanimous  in  imploring  him 
to  come  again. 

Dr.  P.  E,  Monroe,  pastor  of  St.  James  Lutheran  Church,  Con- 
cord, read  the  lesson  for  the  event  from  1  Corinthians  3:  9-17. 

Dedicatory  Remarks — Mr.  D.  B.  Coltrane 

Mr.  D.  B.  Coltrane,  the  veteran  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
has  rendered  valuable  service  to  this  institution  since  the  very  be- 
ginning. He  knows  the  school  as  no  other  member  of  the  board 
for  he  has  been  in  the  battle,  on  the  field  of  service  when  the  tide 
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of  finances  was  low.  By  his  council  and  aid  in  a  macerial  way  no 
has  helped  the  school  on  many  occasions  to  take  courage  and  con- 
tinue in  its  great  work.  To  know  the  work  of  any  new  venture  you 
have  to  be  on  the  battle  field.  To  see  is  to  know,  and  Mr.  Coltrane 
knows  of  the  many  conditions  that  at  times  made  the  way  hard. 
His  record  of  service  with  this  institution  has  been  similar  to  that 
of  all  brave  confederate  soldiers — to  the  front. 

He  spoke  feelingly  of  the  former  chairman,  the  Hon.  J.  P.  Cook, 
who  gave  service  in  season  and  out  of  season,  in  many  instances 
never  recorded  only  in  the  minds  of  close  friends.  We  rejoice  for 
the  life  of  these  two  men  who  worked  in  complete  harmony  for  an 
institution  for  the  glory  of  God,  with  no  thought  of  ever  winning 
laurels  or  memorials  when  in  the  midst  of  the  great  work  that  at 
first  was  almost  an  experiment.  "The  school,"  he  said,  "was  found- 
ed upon  faith  and  with  that  rock  upon  which  to  build  there  is  no 
danger  of  this  fine  school  for  the  reclamation  of  wayward  boys 
ever  crumbling  or  becoming  obliterated."  Mr.  Coltrane  paid  a 
high  tribute  to  one  of  the  finest  organizations,  the  King's  Daugh- 
ters, in  the  State  for  the  interest  and  financial  support  that  to- 
day is  in  evidence  upon  the  campus  of  this  institution.  They  have 
contributed  most  wonderfully  to  the  success  of  the  Jackson 
Training  School.  Mr.  Coltrane  is  90  years  of  age,  but  he  car- 
ries himself  with  the  erectness  of  one  much  younger,  and  his  mind 
continues  to  function  clearly  upon  subjects  that  have  been  near 
to  his  heart.  His  service  to  his  church  and  community  can  not  be 
measured.  His  influence  will  be  felt  indefinitely.  His  dedicatory 
remarks  were  appropriate.  The  beauty  of  his  remarks  was  that 
every  word  uttered  blended  most  beautifully  with  his  spirit.  May 
there  rise  up  another  who  will  fill  his  place.  His  thought  was  that 
the  Jackson  Training  School  was  a  work  of  faith  and  will  continue 
to  remain  to  the  end  of  time.  It  is  the  work  of  the  church  in  action. 
This  thought  he  emphasized. 

The  Ded'cntorv  Praver 

'  The  praver  of  dedication,  a  rQtition   of  profound   beautv  was 
m^do  bv  Rev.  Paul  Hnrdm.  Jr  .  r>^«tor  of  Forest  Hill  M~.  E.  Church, 
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Concord.    His  prayer  follows : 

"Almighty  and  eternal  God,  our  Father,  we  come  to  Thee  with  hearts 
that  are  grateful  for  this  hour,  with  all  of  its  attendant  significance.  We 
are  grateful  for  this  school  and  all  connected  with  it.  For  those  who 
made  it  possible  and  for  those  who  direct  its  destiny.  But  above  all  we 
are  'grateful  for  the  boys  who  dwell  within  its  buildings,  for  their  spirit 
and  for  their  hope,  for  the  promise  which  they  show  of  lives  of  service 
yet  to  come. 

"We  are  grateful  for  the  material  possessions  and  growth  of  this  in- 
stitution. Especially  are  we  grateful  this  afternoon  for  the  gift  of  the 
building  which  we  are  here  to  dedicate.  We  thank  Thee  for  the  spirit 
which  prompted  the  gift,  remindful  of  the  spirit  of  Him  who  gave  His 
Sen  to  bring  to  earth  the  gospel,  the  story  of  another  chance.  We  thank 
Thee  that  every  boy,  every  man  and  every  woman  here  has  another 
chance  with  Thee.  Grant  that  within  the  walls  of  this  building  so  gen- 
erously given  new  hopes  may  be  born  and  new  purposes  may  be  resolved. 

"Accept  then,  we  pray  Thee  now,  this  our  dedication  of  the  Swink- 
Benson  Trades  building  to  the  glory  of  God  and  to  the  restitution  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  character  of  man.  We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  Christ, 
our  Redeemer.     Amen." 

Following  the  Doxology  the  benediction  was  pronounced  by  Rev. 
R.  S.  Arrowood,  pastor  of  McKimmon  Presbyterian  church,  Con- 
cord. 


The  Influence  of  Music 

The  music  for  the  dedicatory  exercises  of  the  Swink-Benson 
Trades  Building  was  furnished  by  the  Franklin  Mill  band,,  directed 
by  Mr.  Paul  Owensby.  This  was  a  gratuitous  contribution  that 
added  greatly  to  the  success  of  the  day's  exercises. 

The  Uplift  takes  pleasure  in  expressing  the  appreciation  of  the 
officials  of  the  Jackson  Training  School  to  Mr.  Owensby  and  band 
members  for  their  interest. 

We  only  wish  we  had  a  band  as  good.  It  surely  would  cheer  the 
hearts  of  many  a  home  sick  boy  besides  furnish  clean  and  whole- 
some recreation  for  the  dull  hours.  There  are  times  when  the  "im- 
possibilities become  possibilities."  If  there  is  a  doubt  about  this 
statement  take  time  and  read  the  achievement  of  great  men  of 
the  past  and  present  history. 
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THE  TENTH  FAIR  FOR  CABARRUS 

The  Cabarrus  Fair  is  a  great  event  in  the  life  of  the  boys  of  this 
institution.  They  have  a  pass  into  this  annual  affair.  The  fair 
officials,  Miss  Mary  Cannon,  president,  Mr.  J.  F.  Cannon,  vice-presi- 
dent, and  Dr.  T.  N.  Spencer,  general  manager,  are  very  kind  to  re- 
member the  Training  School  boys,  because  a  fair,  circus  or  any- 
thing of  the  kind  is  always  enjoyed  by  a  young  boy.  Just  watch 
out  Miss  Cannon,  Mr.  Cannon,  and  Dr.  Spencer  for  our  boys.  You 
will  get  a  salute  that  will  make  you  know  your  thoughtfulness  is 
really  and  truly  appreciated.  The  Uplift  takes  this  way  of  ex- 
pressing the  gratitude  of  the  boys  for  the  thoughtful  kindness  of 
the  managers  of  Cabarrus  Fair. 


WHAT  IS  CHRISTIANITY? 

In  the  home,  it  is  kindness ; 

In  business,  it  is  honesty; 

In  society,  it  is  courtesy ; 

In  work,  it  is  fairness ; 

Toward  the  unfortunate,  it  is  pity; 

Toward  the  weak,  it  is  help ; 

Toward  the  wicked,  it  is  resistance; 

Toward  the  penitent,  it  is  forgiveness; 

Toward  the  fortunate,  it  is  congratulation; 

Toward  God,  it  is  reverence  and  love. 


— Selected. 
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"THERE  IS  A  LM)  HERE,  WHICH  HATH" 

We  take  this  resume  of  Dr.  Howard  Rondthaler's  address  at  the  dedicatory 
exercises  of  the  Swink-Benson  Trades  Building  from  the  Concord  Daily  Tri- 
bune. This  article  is  written  clearly  and  concisely.  It  is  told  in  much  better 
style  than  possible  for  the  writer  to  record.  We  asked  permission  to  repro- 
duce the  same  in  the  Uplift.  This  is  done  to  record  history  for  all  of  the 
copies  of  the  little  Uplift  are  bound  and  kept  in  the  archives  of  the  Jackson 
Training  School.  We  felt  that  we  wanted  something  of  the  splendid  address 
of  Dr.  Rondthaler.  It  carried  a  message  to  the  boys — that  boys  are  every 
where,  that  boys  have  courage  and  ability.  In  fact  the  only  thing  that  makes 
a  man  is  a  boy.  We  are  so  pleased  with  the  admirable  report  of  the  Concord 
Tribune  we  carry  this  much  from  one  of  the  best  dailies  in  the  state.  We 
wish  it  were  possible  to  carry  the  report  in  full: 

"There     Is     a     Lad     Here     Which 


a  JUad  Here 
Hath,"  was  the  subject  of  Dr. 
Rondthaler's  address  in  which  he 
lauded  the  courage  and  ingenuity 
of  the  boys.  The  speaker  directed  his 
remarks  principally  to  the  boys,  us- 
ing words  and  illustrations  that  were 
comprehensive  to  the  youngest  of  his 
listeners. 

"What  I'm  going  to  say,"  he  be- 
gan, ''is  founded  on  a  rock,  for  I'm 
taking  my  text  from  the  Bible:  'There 
is  a  lad  here  which  hath.'  And  it  is 
fitting  that  I  found  my  text  on  a 
rock  since  all  the  buildings  on  this 
campus  seemed  to  be  built  upon  rock 
peculiar    to    this    immediate    section. 

"  'Lad  here'  is  a  -great  universal 
truth.  Boys  are  always  present.  I 
have  found  boys  in  the  most  unex- 
pected places  at  the  most  unexpect- 
ed times. 

"The  only  railroad  wreck  I  was 
ever  in — fortunately  none  was  hurt 
— happened  on  the  line  of  the  Cen- 
tral Railroad  of  New  Jersey.  I  was 
a  passenger  on  'The  Pride'  and  we 
were  traveling  at  the  rate  of  60  miles 
per  hour.  And  I  was  thinking  what 
would   happen   to  that  train   if  there 


was   an   accident. 

"Just  at  the  moment  I  had  this 
thought,  there  was  a  wreck.  There 
occurred  the  biggest  bang  I've  ever 
heard  in  my  life.  The  tire  on  the 
wheels  of  the  grea  tblue  locomotive 
had  exploded  and  simultaneously  the 
connection  was  broken  on  the  air 
hose,  bringing  the  train  automatical- 
ly to  a  hurried  stop. 

"And  before  anyone  had  time  to 
know  what  had  happened  out  there 
in  the  country  cf  New  Jersey,  what 
do  you  suppose  I  saw?  Three  boys 
popped  up  from  the  countryside  to 
take  in  the  accident.  'There  is  a  lad 
here.' 

"As  a  boy  one  of  my  greatest  de- 
ci'es  wras  to  climb  a  pyramid,  4,000 
years  old  and  placed  there  stone  up- 
on stcne  500  feet  into  the  air  by  the 
hands  of  man.  A  few  years  ago  my 
dream  to  climb  a  pyramid  came 
true.  It  was  a  steep  ascent.  And 
what  do  you  suppose.  There  was  a 
boy  at  the  top,  waiting  to  sell  us 
something.     'There  is  a  lad  here.' 

"Boys  seem  to  pop  out  of  the  no- 
where  at  all  times.  The  most  digni- 
fied procession   I  ever  walked  in  was 
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at  the  inauguration  of  the  president 
of  William  and  Mary  College  some 
few  years  ago.  It  was  my  privilege, 
as  head  of  one  of  the  oldest  schools  in 
the  country,  to  walk  with  three  oth- 
ers at  the  front  with  the  President 
of  the    United    States   leading. 

'•As  we  walked  across  the  campus 
to  take  the  seats  of  honor  on  the 
platform  to  what  do  you  think  the 
President  called  our  attention?  He 
indicated  a  boy  atop  a  telegraph  pole 
in  front  of  the  platform.  The  pole 
carried  the  lines  of  the  broadcasting 
equipment. 

"Boys  are  universal,"  he  continued. 
''There  is  no  place  that  they  have  not 
been  or  hope  to  be.  What  do  boys 
have?  Courage!  I  have  long  since 
learned  to  believe  in  the  deep-seated 
inate  courage  of  boys." 

Here  the  speaker  told  the  story  of 
the  courageous  Holland  youth,  who, 
discovering  a  tiny  hole  in  the  dyke 
through  which  the  water  began  to 
pour,  thrust  his  arm  into  the  aper- 
ture to  save  the  dyke,  prevent  the 
inundation  of  thousands  of  cultivat- 
ed acres  and  the  loss  of  life  and 
property. 

"There  is  a  lad  here  who  hath. 
Hath  what?  He  has  courage.  He 
has  ingenuity,  ability  to  think  and 
to  do  things. 

"It  was  decided  years  ago  to  build 
a  bridge  across  the  Niagara  River  be- 


low the  falls.  The  engineers  were 
discussing  how  to  get  the  first  cable 
across  from  the  American  side  to  the 
Canadian  side.  It  was  a  great  prob- 
lem. The  matter  of  shooting  it  across 
was  considered,  a  dangerous  as  well 
as  expensive  proposition. 

"As  the  engineers  pondered  over 
the  question  a  boy  bobbed  up — a  boy 
who  had  been  doing  some  thinking. 
'Mister,'  he  said,  'let  me  put  that  ca- 
ble across.'  And  the  lad  was  in  such 
dead  earnest  that  it  was  decided  to 
let  him  do  it. 

"That  lad  had  noticed  that  the 
wind  traveled  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion, and  so  he  flew  a  idte  and  when 
it  had  reached  the  other  side,  he 
caused  the  kite  to  fall  on  the  other 
side.  'Now,'  he  said  to  the  engineer, 
'if  you  can  get  that  boy  on  the  oth- 
er side  to  pull  the  kite  string,  to 
which  you  can  attach  a  heavier  string, 
then  a  rope,  you  can  get  the  cable 
across.' 

"Boys  are  resourceful,  boys  are 
beautiful — yet  beautiful,  boys  are 
brave,   ,boys   are   everywhere." 

At  this  juncture  Dr.  Rondthaler 
closed  his  message  with  a  tribute  to 
the  donor  of  the  Swink-Benson  build- 
ing, "who  was  once  a  boy  and  who 
gave  the  building  to  give  to  the  youth 
of  today  a  greater  opportunity  than 
he  had  and  who  in  his  generous  con- 
tribution   remembered   his    mither." 


The  soul  whose  bosom  lust  did  never  touch, 

Is  God's  fair  bride;  and  maidens  souls  are  such. 

— Decker. 
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STONEWALL  JACKSON  MANUAL  TRAIN- 
ING AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL 

(An  Appreciation) 
By  C.  W.  Hunt 


Every  now  and  then  there  comes 
a  new  building  for  the  Stonewall 
Jackson  Manual  Training  and  Indus- 
trial School  at  Concord,  and  it  was 
the  dedication  of  a  new  building  that 
carried  this  writer  there  one  day  last 
week.  I  never  miss  a  chance  to  stop 
there  for  a  close  up  view  of  what  is 
being  done  for  boys.  There  are  now 
there  515  boys,  all  boys,  and  one  can 
but  feel  proud  of  a  State  that  makes 
provision  for  those  who  have  not  had 
a  chance.  Here  boys  whose  parents 
have  not  provided  the  proper  things 
for  them  are  taken  and  put  through 
a  course  in  education  and  discipline 
that  develops  the  good  that  is  in  them 
and  they  go  back  home  to  fill  respon- 
sible places  in  society  that  would  be 
impossible  were  it  not  for  such  a 
place. 

I  said  I  went  there  by  special  in- 
vitation to  take  part  in  the  dedication 
of  a  very  much  needed  and  beautiful 
building  which  has  been  erected  all 
by  one  man,  Mr.  W.  J.  Swink,  known 
to  his  intimates  as  Bill  Swink,  which 
is  known  as  the  Swink-Benson  Trades 
Building.  Mr.  Swink  had  a  very  fine 
and  faithful  mother,  who  had  a  hard 
time  in  her  life,  but  who  knew  how 
to  grow  a  boy,  and  he  had  a  hard 
time,  in  comparison  with  what  boys 
have  now,  and  this  feeling  for  boys 
has  grown  on  Mr.  Swink  through 
the  years  of  his  life.  He  has  seen 
so  many  boys  fail  for  want  of  train- 
ing,    sometimes      moral      and      reli- 


gous,  but  perhaps  just  as  often 
for  want  of  technical  training.  Once 
a  man  had  seven  boys  who  came  upon 
the  scene  of  action  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  19th  century,  a  time  when  most 
things  were  propitious  for  a  boy  is 
getting  a  right  start,  but  none  of  the 
seven  were  experts  in  any  line.  Some 
one  asked  a  wise  one  of  these:  Why 
is  it  that  a  set  of  boys  as  good  and 
moral  as  Mr.  Blanks  boys,  none  of 
them  ever  went  above  the  mediocre 
class?  yet  they  were  all  nice  fellows. 
One  of  them  answered  the  question 
right  off  the  bat:  LACK  OF  TECH- 
NICAL TRAINING.  He  was  eter- 
nally right.  Technical  training  will 
not  make  a  boy  moral  or  spiritual, 
but  it  does  enable  him  to  find  his  level 
and  live  in  his  niche,  better  enabled 
to  make  a  mark  in  the  world.  Mr. 
Swink  has  let  this  desire  to  better 
boys  have  action  in  a  new  trades 
building  for  Jackson  Training  School, 
in  which  all  the  needs  of  the  institu- 
tion are  taken  care  of:  carpentry, 
plumbing,  roofing,  auto  mechanics, 
printing  and  on  down  the  line.  Each 
trade  has  a  room  for  that  special 
work.  For  want  of  room  this  had  to 
be  placed  in  the  rear,  where  it  will 
not  be  seen  by  friends  in  passing,  but 
it  will  do  the  same  good  as  if  on  the 
other  side  of  the  highway. 

Not  often  that  a  man  with  no  more 
wealth  than  W.  J.  Swink  finds  it  in 
his  heart  to  do  so  noble  an  act 
and    shows    all    the   more   how   much 
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he  is  interested  in  those  who  have  a 
poor  show,  at  best,  having  opportun- 
ity to  improve  on  their  misfortunes, 
and  come  out  of  such  a  school  equip- 
ped for  a  start  in  life.  So  many- 
boys  who  could  make  a  mark  in  the 
world  by  their  opportunities  and 
standing,  but  who  throw  away  all  op- 
portunities, it  comes  the  more  fitting 
that  Mr.  Swing  should  make  a  place 
that  will  enable  more  and  more  of 
those  less  fortunate,  to  make  life  a 
success  through  the  philanthropic 
life  of  a  native  citizen  of  Cabarrus 
county. 

There  was  a  set  program,  carried 
out  to  the  letter.  Rev.  I.  Harding 
Hughes  said  the  invocation,  Dr.  P. 
E.  Monroe  read  the  scripture,  the 
school  sang.  Mr.  Luther  T.  Hartsell 
introduced  Dr.  Howard  Rondthaler 
who  delivered  the  address.  Mr.  D. 
B.  Coltrane  made  the  dedicatory  re- 
marks, Rev.  Paul  Hardin,  Jr.,  said 
the  dedicatory  prayer  and  Rev.  R.  S. 
Arrowood  pronounced  the  benediction, 
It  was  all  well  done,  but  Dr.  Rond- 
thaler, president  of  Salem  College 
said  more  than  any  one  else  said,  and 
said  it  differently.  He  was  not 
preaching,  but  told  the  crowd  he 
needed  a  text  and  these  seven  words 
were  all  there  was  of  the  text:  "There 
is  a  lad  here  which  hath"  taken  from 
fh„  ™i~„„ip  n-f  the  f~»dim~  n-f  thf  ^ 
thousand.  This  he  had  the  boys 
repeat  after  him  until  he  had  their 
attention,  when  he  proceeded  to  talk 
about  boys,  all  of  them  good  boys. 
and  told  of  many  things  he  had  seen 
boys  do  and  how  boys  are  always 
present  when  something  happens. 
Three    instances   he   told    about   boys. 


Riding  on  a  fast  express  train  a  driv- 
ing wheel  tire  burst,  stopping  the 
train  like  it  had  hit  a  stone  wall,  and 
the  first  thing  he  saw  were  three 
boys  bobbing  up  out  of  the  weeds  by 
the  railway  track.  Boys  were  right 
there.  A  second  was  at  the  re-dedi- 
cation of  William  &  Mary  College 
when  the  speaker  was  allowed  the 
honor  of  walking  to  the  platform  by 
the  side  of  the  president  of  these 
United  States,  and  when  seated  the 
first  thing  he  saw  was  a  lad  perched 
on  top  of  a  temporary  telegraph  pole 
overlooking  all  that  was  going  on.  The 
third  was  about  the  boy  who  crawled 
up  on  a  cable  until  he  sat  upon  one 
of  200  feet  towers  of  the  Brooklyn 
bridge,  in  the  night  time,  for  he  knew 
a  policeman  would  take  him  off  the 
wire.  The  main  idea  was  that  boys 
are  resourceful,  and  most  boys  do 
well  with  a  guiding  hand. 

Mr.  D.  B.  Coltrane,  known  in  all 
North  Carolina  as  the  "Grand  Old 
Man"  made  the  dedicatory  remarks, 
and  while  he  walks  as  a  very  old  man 
and  feeble  on  foot,  with  his  nearly 
ninety  years,  his  mind  is  as  quick 
and  he  thinks  as  connectedly  as  he 
ever  did.  The  school  has  always  had 
a  warm  place  in  his  heart,  getting  the 
very  best  leadership  possible.  One 
has  to  see  and  know  Mr.  Coltrane 
to  appreciate  what  I  am  saying  here. 

A  stranger  passing  the  highway  by 
the  Jackson  Training  School,  as  it 
is  called  for  short,  does  not  sec?  it  at 
its  best,  for  it  does  not  show  its 
"best  foot"  from  the  highwav,  for 
the  farm  in  the  rear  and  its  beauti- 
ful large  barns,  its  great  herd  cf 
dairy  cattle  and  the  view  from  the 
new  Swink-Benson  Trades  Building, 
down  the  valley  is  worth  the  time  of 
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any  man  to  stop  and  see;  provided 
he  has  any  taste  for  the  useful  and 
beautiful  combined. 

When  I  begin  to  write  about  the 
Jackson  Training  School  and  think 
of  its  founder  and  the  service  I  have 
tried  to  render  to  it  with  this  pen, 
it  is  hard  to  know  when  to  quit,  but 


bear  with  me  till  I  say  that  the  most 
impressive  thing  about  that  great  in- 
stiution  is  DISCIPLINE.  There  is 
no  show  of  authority,  but  it  is  there, 
and  whether  ten  or  five  hundred  are 
in  line  when  on  parade,  they  are  all 
the   same.   Perfect  order! 


MARKING  TIME 


In  military  tactics  "marking  time"  is  anaiogus  to  marching. 
The  feet  are  lifted  and  lowered  alternately,,  just  as  if  the  men 
were  walking.  Seen  from  a  distance  a  file  of  soldiers  mark- 
ing time  might  be  supposed,  to  be  marching.  But  there  is  an 
essential  difference.  Marching  means  going  forward.  In 
marking  time  the  feet  are  set  down  again  in  the  exact  place 
from  which  they  were  lifted.  There  is  motion,  but  no  pro  - 
gress.  Some  churches  are  simply  marking  time.  They  are 
not  inactive.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  hives  of  apparent 
activity.  There  is  "something  doing"  in  thera  most  of  the 
time.  There  is  an  abundance  of  machinery.  Numerous 
wheels  are  turning  busily.  The  program  of  service  includes 
the  very  latest  theories  and  methods  of  operation.  Only,  they 
do  not  get  anywhere.  After  ten  years,  or  twenty,  they  are 
grappling  their  problems  no  whit  more  satisfactorily.  Routine 
has  become  a  rut  in  which  they  run  the  same  narrow  and  cir- 
cumscribed round  of  service  and  work.  One  of  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  present  clay  is  doubtless  a  tendency  to  be  satisfied 
with  surface  appearances.  We  need  to  remember  that  the 
test  of  the  mill  is  not  the  sight  or  sound  of  the  whirring 
wheals,  but  the  grist  that  it  turns  out.  The  test  of  the  church 
is  not  motion,  but  getting  somewhere. — Watchman-Examiner. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

(With  Old  Hurry  graph) 


Often  the  goal  is  nearer  than 
It   seems   to    a   faint   and   falter- 
ing man; 
Often  the  struggler  has  given  up 
When    he    might    have    captured 

the  victor's  cup; 
And    he    learned    too    late,    when 

the  night   slipped  down, 
How  close  he  was  to  the  golden 
crown. 

— o — 
The    reason   some   people   make   up 
their  mind  so  quickly  is  because  they 
haven't  much  to  do  in  the  making. 
— o — 
There  are  a  whcle  lot  of  folks  who 
are  never  happier  than  when  they  are 
hunting  for  something  to  make  them 
unhappy. 

— o — 
It  is  reported  that  in  several  cities 
old    unoccupied    buildings    are    being 
torn    down   to    save   taxes.      Wouldn't 
it  be  a  better  idea  to  tear  down  taxes 
so  we  can  do  some  building? 
— o — 
Pepsin,    as    you    know,   perhaps,   is 
made    from    the     stomachs    of    hogs. 
The  analogism  of  it  is  that  it  is  used 
to  aid  the  digestion  of  those  who  have 
made   hogs   of   themselves. 

October,  this  year,  has  five  Sun- 
days. January  and  July,  of  this  same 
good  year  of  grace,  had  the  same.  I 
mention  this  just  to  show  that  what- 
ever the  days  in  a  month  may  be,  we 
can  only  enjoy  the  day  as  each  is  un- 
folded to  us.  Jeremy  Taylor  once 
said,   "For  this   day   is   ours;   we   are 


dead    to    yesterday,    and   we    are    not 
born   to  tomorrow." 

It  is  stated  in  the  papers  that  com- 
mercial aviation  lines  are  reducing 
the  rates  for  flying.  Thank  Heaven, 
there  is  one  thing  that  the  cost  of 
going  up  is  coming  down. 
— o — 

The  information  has  come  out  of 
Alabama  that  scientists  have  made 
sugar  out  of  peanut  hulls.  I  have  not 
heard  yet  that  they  have  succeeded 
in  making  statesmen  out  of  peanut 
politicians. 

Fashions  do  change.  That's  an  old 
and  true  axiom.  When  I  was  a 
ycungster,  back  in  the  distant  past, 
it  used  to  be  the  fashion  for  women 
to  hide  their  purses  in  their  stock- 
ings. Some  of  these  women  now  have 
granddaughters  who  can't  even  hide 
a  mosquito  bite  in  the  same  place. 
— o — 

There  is  a  scientist  in  Pittsburgh 
who  says  it  is  now  possible  to  cook 
sausages  by  radio.  I  have  no  doubt 
of  it.  I  do  not  profess  to  be  a  scien- 
tist, but  I  know  a  home  where  they 
cook  and  eat  by  radio — that  is  run- 
ning while  they  are  doing  it. 
— o — 

Out  in  Missouri  a  kind  hearted 
motorist  gave  a  hitch-hiker  a  ride  to 
help  him  along  on  his  way.  But  his 
way  was  diabolical.  The  hiker  drew 
a  revolver  shot  all  the  windows  of 
the  car  out,  threw  the  motorist's  lug- 
gage  into  the  road,   and  then   reach- 
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ed  over  and  grabbed  the  wheel  and 
ran  the  car  into  the  ditch.  It  is  very 
evident  the  hiker  was  annoyed  about 
something. 

It  is  reported  that  a  man  sentenced 
to  life  imprisonment  out  in  Montana 
stood  up  before  the  sheriff  took  him 
away  and  thanked  the  jury  warmly 
for  its  kindness.  He  probably  heard 
the  Republicans  say  how  hard  it's  go- 
;ng  to  be  for  a  man  to  get  board  and 
meals  if  the  Democrats  win  the  elec- 
tion, and  he  listened  to  the  Demo- 
crats say  that  it  will  be  practically 
impossible  if  the  Republicans  pull 
through,  so  he's  not  taking  any 
chances. 

— o — 

"What  this  country  needs  is  a  re- 
sounding good  new  joke,"  says  Mr. 
Hoover  in  a  letter  congratulating 
Weber  and  Fields  on  the  jubilee  of 
their  appearance  in  vaudeville.  Alas! 
That  just  looks  as  though  Mr.  Hoover 
was  hunting  for  trouble,  for  the 
jokes  that  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  Mr. 
Garner,  and  Pat  Harrison  and  Sena- 
tor Norris  and  the  rest  of  the  speak- 
ers on  the  Democrat  side  are  going 
to  tell  him  before  election  day  in  No- 
vember will  be  simply  side-splitting. 
Ha,  ha,  ha,  I'm  laughing  already. 
Possibly  Mr.  Hoover  himself  will  be 
the  biggest  joke  of  it  all. 


Wholesale  assassinations,  murders, 
bombing,  and  all  sorts  of  dire  things 
down  in  Cuba  are  going  on.  Not 
many  years  ago  the  United  States 
fought  a  war  to  free  Cuba,  wounded 
and  bleeding  from  the  grasp  of  cruel 
Spain.  "Cuba  Libre!"  was  the  cry. 
Cuba  got  its  libre,  Spain  was  chased 
out,  and  in  place  of  a  despotic  mon- 
arch the  Cuban  people  ruled  them- 
selves. Cuba  became  a  republic,  a 
nation,  a  Queen  of  the  Antilles,  in- 
deed !  Look  at  the  blamed  thing  now. 
But,  possibly,  it  is  taking  some  les- 
sons from  America,  for  we  are  prac- 
ticing some  of  the  things  mentioned 
above  here.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
it,  we  are  setting  some  bad  examples 
for  our  Cuban  neighbors. 
edl-FyD   dble    ?aNran-  vo   ;-!!! 

It  was  announced  from  New  York> 
not  long  ago,  that  the  Rockefellers 
were  down  to  their  last  hundred  and 
fifty  million.  I'm  sorry.  They  spent 
a  lot  of  money  for  philanthropic 
work.  But  as  I  counted  over  the 
money  I  had  in  my  little  wallet,  one 
dollar  and  sixty-five  cents,  a  bus  car 
token,  and  a  plugged  dime,  and 
thought  of  the  Rockefellers  being 
down  to  their  last  hundred  and  fifty 
millions,  I  could  not  suppress  a  cer- 
tain feeling  of  satisfaction  that  at 
last  the  time  has  come  when  we're 
all  in  the  same  boat. 


"They  who  disbelieve  in  virtue  because  man  has  never  been 
found  perfect,  might  as  reasonably  deny  the  sun  because  it  is 
not  always  noon." — Hare. 
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O.  HENRY'S  WIDOW  OFTEN  TURNS 
HAND  TO  WRITING 


Amid  her  books  and 
of  memories,  in  the  pleasant  sur- 
roundings of  her  beautiful  home  near 
Asheville,  Mrs.  William  Sydney  Por- 
ter, widow  of  0.  Henry,  celebrated 
short  story  writer,  reads  and  writes 
and  entertains  her  friends.  She  leads 
a  tranquil  existence  but  she  has  not 
let  herself  slip  into  mental  lethargy; 
she  is  as  interesting  as  she  is  inter- 
ested in  others;  her  mind  sparkles 
with  animation  as  she  talks  zestful- 
•  ly  of  the  present  and  the  past. 

It  was  22  years  ago  that  Mr.  Por- 
ter, known  throughout  the  world  as 
O.  Henry,  died  in  New  York.  But 
memories  of  his  gentleness,  his  vi- 
brant personality  and  his  creative 
genius  still  live  at  "Warsaw,"  the 
Porter  country  home  just  outside  of 
Asheville. 

Mrs.  Porter  likes  to  talk  about 
him,  to  discuss  his  whims  and  fan- 
cies, his  abounding  humor  and  the 
little  things  that  crop  out  when  her 
thoughts  turn  to  the  three  years  they 
spent  together.  She  reads  a  great 
deal  and  now  and  then  she  writes. 
Much  of  her  work  has  been  publish- 
ed. 

Some  time  ago,  Mrs.  Porter  wrote 
a  60,000-word  serial,  but.  she  deemed 
it  unsatisfactory.  She  put  it  away. 
Recently  she  brought  it  forth  to  give 
it  a  "polish,"  to  breathe  a  fresher 
life  into  its  lines. 

"Do  I  follow  his  style?  Gracious, 
no,"  she  said.  The  theme  of  her  new 
story   is   taken   from   life   in   Western 


(Exchange) 

a    multitude       Carolina,  but  further  than  that  Mrs. 


Porter  declined  to  go  in  a  discussion 
of  her  work. 

Her  husband,  she  recalled,  had 
often  remarked  that  "offering  to  let 
others  see  your  manuscript  is  as  bad 
as  offering  to  let  them  use  your 
toothbrush." 

"I  have  done  two  books,  one  of 
which  dealt  with  the  letters  of  Mr 
Porter.  But  I  can't  compete  with 
Helen  Topping  Miller."  She  said 
this  with  her  characteristic  quick 
smile. 

"I  don't  think  Mr.  Porter's  vogue 
is  over.  Almost  daily  I  receive  let- 
ters from  persons  who  have  admired 
his  work — and  they  want  everything, 
Some  ask  for  permission  to  copy  his 
stories  and  sell  them,  some  want 
help  in  literary  efforts  and  others 
merely   wish   to   express   admiration. 

"At  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr, 
Porter  was  doubtful  that  he  could 
do  a  long  story,  but  he  started  one. 
It  was  to  run  40,000  words — the 
length  specified  by  the  publishers.  He 
had  just  begun  to  outline  it  when  he 
died. 

"He  was  always  behind  in  his 
work  and  the  magazines  were  often 
kept  waiting.  He  said  it  was  a  joy 
to  write  earlier  in  his  career.  His 
usual  manner  of  writing  was  a  single 
draft  penciled  on  yellow  paper.  I 
recall  that  one  time  he  sent  in  a 
story  bit  by  bit.  I  asked  him  how 
he  remembered  where  the  last  ended 
and    he    said    that    he    usuallv   called 
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them  up  and  asked  them  to  read  him 
the  last  line. 

'•Some  times  he  wrote  as  many  as 
three  stories  a  week.  One  cf  his 
widest  read  stories  was  written  at 
one  sitting. 

"He  used  to  tease  me  considerably 
about  my  work.  We  thought  in 
widely  different  lines.  He  just  went 
ahead  and  wrote.  It  came  with  much 
more  difficulty  for  me." 

Mrs.  Porter  quoted  from  one  of 
her  famous  husband's  favorite  sto- 
ries. A  mountaineer  had  been  asked 
if  he  had  lived  all  of  his  life  in  the 
mountains.  "No,  not  yit,"  he  re- 
plied. 

Mrs.  Porter  was  born  in  Greens- 
boro in  1868.  She  entered  Peace  in- 
stitute at  Raleigh  when  she  was  17 
and  graduated  three  years  later. 
She  began  to  write  soon  after  she 
left  school  and  it  was  through  the 
medium  of  her  literary  work  that  she 
met  "O.  Henry." 

The  two  had  known  each  other  as 
children  in  Greensboro.  It  was  in 
1905  that  Miss  Sara  Coleman  learned 
her  old  friend  was  0.  Henry,  the 
famous  writer.  She  wrote  him  a  let- 
ter and  he  answered  it.  They  cor- 
responded for  two  years  and  in  1907 


on  O.  Henry's  birthday,  they  met  in 
New  York  City.  They  were  married 
November  20,  1907,  in  Asheville  and 
lived   in    Asheville   and   New   York. 

After  her  husband's  death,  Mrs. 
Porter  made  her  permanent  home  in 
Asheville  and  continued  to  write.  In 
1918.  Doubleday,  Page  and  company 
published  her  "Winds  of  Destiny.'' 
In  1928  one  of  her  short  stories  was 
given  honorable  mention  in  the  O. 
Henry  Memorial  award  prize  story 
contest.  A  series  of  stories  written 
in  the  dialect  of  the  North  Carolina 
mountains,  known  as  the  "Bijie" 
tales,  were  among  her  earliest  work. 
They  were  published  in  the  Deline- 
ator. 

O.  Henry's  personal  letters  to  Mrs. 
Porter  are  carefully  preserved  and 
will  not  be  disturbed,  she  said. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  O.  Hen- 
ry, she  said,  was  receiving  25  cents 
per  word  for  all  he  could  find  time 
to  produce.  Now,  more  than  likely, 
were  his  genius  contemporary,  75 
cents  per  word  would  be  the  mini- 
mum rate  for  his  work. 

Mrs.  Porter  lives  quietly  and  con- 
tentedly in  her  entrancing  home  that 
sits  among  trees  200  yards  from  the 
main   highway,   near   Weaverville. 


Nothing  makes  a  woman  more  esteemed  bv  the  opposite 
sex  t>>an  chastitv:  whether  it  be  that  we  alawys  nrize  those 
most  who  are  hardest  to  come  at,  or.  that  nothing  besides 
chastitv.  with  its  collateral  attendants,  truth,  fidelity,  and  con- 
sstemcv.  p-ives  the  man  a  property  in  the  person  he  loves,  and 
consequently  endears  her  to  him  above  all  things. — Addison. 
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CONSERVATIVE  YOUTH 

(The  Asheville  Citizen) 

A  survey  just  made  public  by  the     their  first  choice. 


Welfare  Council  of  the  City  of  New 
York  reveals  the  interesting  fact 
that  the  modern  youth,  despite  its 
many  critics,  is  inherently  sound  and 
conservative  in  its  idea  of  what  con- 
stitutes a  good  time.  This  survey 
was  made  in  Brooklyn  and  consisted 
of  asking  1,500  boys  in  three  schools 
what  they  did  when  "having  a  good 
time,"  what  else  they  did  after  school 
and  in  evenings,  and  what  they  would 
prefer  to  do  during  their  spare  time, 
if  they  were  given  complete  choice 
in  the  matter.  About  one  hundred 
boys  were  uncertain  or  uncommuni- 
cative. But  of  the  remaining  1,400 
"an  overwhelming  majority  voiced  de- 
sires that,  judged  by  strict  social 
standards,  were  entirely  sane,  whole- 
some and  reasonable.  Few  gave  an- 
swers that  would  cause  even  the 
most  conservative  parents  any 
alarm." 

Dr.  Neva  R.  Deardorff,  director  of 
the  research  bureau,  states  that  the 
study  upsets  many  common  notions 
about  boys.  For  instance,  it  shows 
that  reading  is  a  more  popular  pas- 
time— at  least  among  this  group  of 
Brooklyn  beys — than  either  baseball 
or  swimming  in  June.  The  movies 
do  not  seem  to  have  a  very  great  ap- 
peal. In  answering  the  question 
what  would  be  their  preference  for 
their  spare  time,  if  given  free  choice, 
280  boys  chose  reading,  258  selected 
swimming,  159  baseball,  104  others 
merely  stated  "play  ball"  without 
designating  what  kind,  and  only  75 
gave    attendance    at    the    movies    as 


The  1,400  boys  gave  some  2,800 
preferences,  citing  two  or  more  things 
which  they  liked  to  do.  Athletics 
were  the  most  popular,  being  the 
choice  of  272  boys.  Swimming  and 
baseball  led  the  list,  with  rowing, 
handball,  tennis,  basketball,  football 
and  boxing  following.  Only  13  of 
the  1,400  boys  wished  to  play  golf, 
while  three  preferred  polo.  There 
were  514  votes  for  other  outdoor  ac- 
tivities. Seventy-seven  boys  wanted 
to  go  hiking;  sixty-six  preferred  fish- 
ing; fifty-eight,  automobile  riding; 
fifty-two,  bicycle  riding;  forty-five, 
horse-back  riding;  forty-one,  camp- 
ing; thirty-three  chose  boating;  thir- 
ty-two, flying;  thirty,  "going  to  the 
country,"   and   sixteen,   hunting. 

Dr.  Deardorff  classified  418  of  the 
preferences  by  the  boys  as  "social  ac- 
tivities." Leading  in  this  list  were 
fifty-nine  boys  who  declared  that  "go- 
ing out  with  girls"  was  what  they 
liked  most  during  their  spare  time. 
Thirty-three  showed  sociability  in 
wishing  to  visit  friends  and  rela- 
tives. Only  fourteen  named  "parties 
and  dances.'  Four  boys  showed  a 
warlike  spirit  in  wishing  to  "fight." 
And  but  one  wished  to  "shoot  craps." 

We  have  been  so  accustomed  to 
reading  of  the  mania  for  pleasure  in 
the  reckless  age  of  jazz  that  these 
conservative  pleasures  of  the  youth 
in  one  of  America's  greatest  metro- 
politan centres  seems  old  fashioned. 
Perhaps  the  articles  about  "flaming 
youth"  have  been  overdone.  It  is 
easy  for  a  mature  generation  to  for- 
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get  its  own  extravagances  and  think  feverish  period  in  many  ways.  This 
that  those  now  growing  up  are  prone  was  true  in  business,  professional 
to  folly  and  waste.  Moreover,  we  life,  politics,  pleasure  and  everything 
have  come  to  believe  that  the  univer-  else.  So  America  came  to  look  upon 
sal  fondness  for  automobile  riding  is  its  youth  as  ultra  reckless.  All  along 
associated  closely  with  romancing  social  welfare  leaders  like  Miss  Jane 
and  "petting."  Perhaps  earlier  gen-  Addams  of  Chicago  maintained  that 
erations  had  much  the  same  experi-  this  was  not  true  and  that  the  youth 
ences  when  riding  in  horse-drawn  ve-  were  fundamentally  sound.  Appar- 
encies, ently  the  Brooklyn  survey  confirms 
The  years  following  the  conclusion  this  opinion.  And  if  the  youth  is 
of  the  War  of  Nations  constituted  a  sound,  the  nation  is  sound. 


UNDER  THE  TEST 


The  test  of  a  man  is  the  fight  that  he  makes, 

The  grit  that  he  daily  shows, 
The  way  he  stands  on  his  feet  and  takes 

Fate's  numerous  bumps  and  blows. 
A  coward  can  smile  when  there's  naught  to  fear, 

When  nothing  his  progress  bars; 
But  it  takes  a  man  to  stand  up  and  cheer 

While  some  other  fellow  stars. 

It  isn't  the  victory,  after  all, 

But  the  fight  that  a  brother  makes ; 
The  man  who  driven  against  the  wall, 

Still  stands  erect  and  takes 
The  blows  of  fate  with  his  head  held  high, 

Bleeding  and  bruised  and  pale, 
Is  the  man  who'll  win  in  the  by  and  by, 

For  he  isn't  afraid  to  fail. 

It's  the  bumps  that  jar,  and  the  jolts  you  get, 

And  the  shocks  your  courage  stands, 
The  hour  of  sorrow  and  vain  regret, 

The  prize  that  escaped  your  hands, 
That  test  your  mettle  and  prove  your  worth ; 

It  isn't  the  blows  you  deal, 
But  the  blows  you  take  on  this  good  old  earth, 

That  shows  your  stuff  is  real. 

— Carlyle  F.  Straub. 
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MENLG  STOCK  AND  SPEARMINT 


By  Harry  Harrison  Kroll 


Reed  Nicholson  came  into  the  Gem 
Photograph  Studio,  dropped  gloomily 
into  one  of  the  posing  chairs,  and 
blurted  to  his  partner: 

"Ed,  we're  just  blown  up  on  this 
business,  that's  all!  There's  not  a 
bit  of  need  for  us  to  go  on  hypnotiz- 
ing ourselves  into  the  idea  we're  go- 
ing to  make  a  go  of  it,  either !  That 
bird  from  New  Orleans  got  the  ho- 
tel's big  order,  all  right!" 

Ed  Raine  set  the  tray  of  fixing 
prints  down  upon  the  table  under 
the  skylight,  and  his  face  grew  al- 
most as  glum  as  his  partner's. 

"You  say  he  got  it !" 

"Cold !  Just  met  him  on  the  street. 
He  had  a  dirty  grin  a  foot  wide  on 
his  face.  But  for  professional  ethics, 
and  maybe  a  few  other  reasons  I'd 
have  been  tempted  to  throw  my 
camera  at  him!" 

Raine  dropped  nervelessly  down 
on  the  other  chair,  passing  a  vague 
hand  over  his  eyes.  So  the  Hotel 
Sunny  South  had  turned  that  big  job 
over  to  the  New  Orleans  commercial 
man,  Stivers.  Upon  it  Raine  had, 
along  with  his  partner,  set  store  for 
ultimate  success  in  their  photograph 
gallery  venture.  When  they  bought 
the  business  from  the  young  woman 
who  formerly  owned  it,  and  who 
went  north  because  she  could  not 
make  a  go  of  it,  they  had  a  notion 
there  were  fine  possibilities  in  the 
Gem  that  had  not  heretofore  been 
realized.  The  sunny  south  attracted 
thousands  of  tourists  annually,  and 
these  tourists  ought  to  shoot  up 
miles  of  amateur  film,  whether  thej 
did    or  not;   and    this    stuff  must   be 


developed  by  somebody.  Then  there 
Avas  the  hotel's  big  annual  order  for 
advertising  photography,  usually  in 
form  of  post  cards  which  they  sent 
to  their  patrons,  and  all  others  whom 
they  hoped  to  interest. 

But  if  Nicholson  and  Raine  lost 
that  hotel  business,  the  jig  was  just 
about  up. 

Reed  Nicholson  resumed,  after  a 
long,  heavy  sigh.  "It  is  this  old 
lease  on  the  studio  that's  been  the 
millstone  around  our  necks.  I  was 
skittish  of  that  thing  when  we  sign- 
ed it,  Ed.  Forty  dollars  a  month! 
Whew,  boy !  That  would  feed  both 
of  us  on  a  pinch,  and  we  wouldn't 
starve  at  that — I  can  make  forty 
dollars  keep  us  alive  by  buying  a 
little  two-burner  kerosene  stove  and 
cooking  here  in  the  space  back  of 
the  dark  room."  He  stood  up  abrupt- 
ly. "I've  got  an  idea!"  He  showed 
it,  too,  by  the  unexpected  light  in  his 
eye.  "Be  back  in  a  few  minutes !" 
And  out  he  went,  before  Ed  could 
ask  what  it  Avas  all  about. 

"Well,"  said  Ed  under  his  breath, 
getting  up  and  going  to  the  prints 
and  stirring  them  in  the  fixing  solu- 
tion, "we've  got  this  little  order  to 
deliver  the  Sunny  South."  He  pick- 
ed up  one  of  the  deep  blue-black 
postals  and  studied  the  moonlight 
effect  on  the  bayshore.  He  had  made 
that  shot  himself,  and  proud  enough 
he  was  of  it.  Then  he  shuffled  the 
prints  about,  selecting  others.  "It's 
good  stuff,"  he  told  himself.  "I  can't 
see  how  that  fellow  Stivers  got  away 
with  it  without  cutting  prices,  and 
if  he  did.  he's  soina:  to  have  to  ease 
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up  on  quality  somewhere.  That's  all 
there  is  to  it." 

In  a  few  moments  Reed  Nicholson 
reappeared.  He  looked  about  as 
gloomy  as  before.  "The  proprietor 
of  the  outfit  next  door  wasn't  in." 

Raine  looked  at  his  partner  in  sur- 
prise. "Well,  what  has  Mayhew,  and 
his  cafe,  got  to  do  with  us?" 

"A  lot !"  Nicholson  sat  down  again. 
"He's  figuring  on  expanding,  so  I 
overheard  a  word  down  at  the  hotel 
a  while  ago.  He'll  have  to  move,  or 
get  that  store  next  door  on  the  oth- 
er side,  or  this  dump !  Boy,  when 
Mayhew  gets  in,  I 'ingoing  to  tell  him 
he  can  have  our  place  here — all  he'll 
have  to  do  is  cut  an  arch  there  in 
the  partition,  to  the  left  of  the  dark 
room,  and  he's  fixed !  I'm  getting 
out  from  under  this  lease !" 

"No!  Don't  do  that — yet,  Nichol- 
son !  If  Mayhew's  planning  to  ex- 
pand for  the  winter  trade,  then  we 
can  hang  on,  too !" 

"For  two  months'?  Boy,  you're  ad- 
dled !" 

"I  know  that  slump  in  the  stock 
market  is  going  to  trim  the  tourist 
movement  this  winter.  But  we've 
got  to  hang  on." 

"Man,  I  keep  telling  you  we  can't ! 
We're  broke !  I  have  two  dollars. 
You  don't  have  much  more.  We've 
got  to  raise  forty  dollars  somewhere 
by  hook  or  crook  in  the  next  ten 
days — " 

"We've  got  these  prints  for  the 
hotel.     It'll  be  thirty." 

"But  Ed!  What  about  the  other 
ten?  How  do  we  eat?  What  about 
that  other  forty  next  month?  And 
where  do  we  eat  next  month?  An- 
swer me  some  of  those,  and  enthu- 
siasm will  boil  up  in  me !"  He  jump- 
ed up  again  and  clamped  his  hat  on 


his  head.  "When  I  get  in  a  mental 
state  like  this,  action  is  the  only 
thing  that'll  keep  my  blood  circulat- 
ing !      I'm   clearing  out  right  now — " 

"Listen,  Reed!"  begged  Ed,  as  Nic- 
holson made  for  the  door.  "Don't 
try  to  make  a  deal  with  Mayhew 
just  yet — " 

Nicholson  tossed  back  over  his 
shoulder,  "I'll  not !  I'm  going  to 
walk  some  of  this  fever  off!"  The 
next  moment  he  burst  out  through 
the  door  and  was  gone. 

Raine  drained  out  the  prints  and 
spread  them  on  a  cheese  cloth  drier 
he  had  manufactured  himself  from 
odds  and  ends,  for  they  had  cut  out 
the  electric  drier  to  save  current. 
He  returned  to  studying  the  work. 
It  was  good,  that  was  ail.  He  and 
his  buddy  did  excellent  commercial 
photography.  Better,  he  imagined, 
than   this   NewT   Orleans  man. 

At  that  moment  he  glanced  out  on 
the  front  side  "walk,  almost  always 
empty  at  this  time  of  the  forenoon, 
and  Stivers  was  hustling  by.  Ed  step- 
ped to  the  door  and  glanced  out  aft- 
er the  hurrying  passer-by  Stivers  was 
one  of  your  go-getters.  He  walked 
like  he  was  trying  to  catch  a  train  or 
dodge  an  automobile  all  the  time. 
He  wore  a  mechanical  professional 
smile.  He  had  an  automatic  cheer- 
fulness about  him,  just  as  if  busi- 
ness were  great,  when  it  was  rotten. 
Somehow  all  this  stage  setting  for  a 
commercial  photographer  made 
Raine  weary,  and  he  could  not  help 
but  dislike  Stivers,  though  he  real- 
ized part  of  his  dislike  was  simply 
professional.  It  was  the  feeling  a 
failure  might  have  when  a  more  suc- 
cessful competitor  comes  along  and 
grabs   off   the   business. 

He   turned   and   went   back   to   the 
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darkroom,  where  the  stores  of  finish- 
ing stock  and  films  "were  kept.  One 
thousand  cabinet-size  high  grade  por- 
trait finishing  stock,  to  make  that 
thousand  prints.  That  was  all  the 
photo  materials  they  had  for  this 
job,  except  a  quarter  thousand  cheap 
postals.  When  they  used  this,  Raine 
"wondered  how  they  could  get  some 
more ! 

Nevertheless,  he  opened  the  box  of 
portrait  stock,  but  before  going  to 
cutting  he  stopped.  It  certainly  hurt 
him  to  see  this  waste  trimming!  A 
strifl  l1/^  inches  by  o1/^  inches,  to  be 
thrown  away! 

"Whoopee!"  he  muttered.  '"I  hate 
to  do  that!  I'll  wait  till  I  have  to, 
to  commit  this  butchery !" 
.  He  stepped  out  and  into  the  shoe 
store  next  door  north,  to  call  Car- 
lisle at  the  Sunny  South.  The  Gem 
had  to  discontinue  telephone  service 
for  lack  of  funds.  But  when  the 
operator  got  the  call  though,  it  was 
not  Carlisle  Avho  answered. 

"No,"  said  the  voice,  "Carlisle's 
out  for  the  day — be  in  at  five  this 
afternoon.  You're  the  photograph- 
er? Well,  bring  the  finished  sample 
prints  on  over  when  you're  ready, 
and  I  can  0.  K.  the  final  job.  Car- 
lisle saw  the  proofs,  didn't  he?" 

"Yes,  and  liked  them." 

"Well,  all  I'll  have  to  do  is  look 
to  the  stock  you're  finishing  on.  I 
don't  know  much  about  that  sort  of 
thing.       It'll  be  largely  up  to  you." 

'•'I  told  him  this  would  be  double- 
weight,  carbon  stock.  That's  the  best 
there  is  in  Cysco  stock.     It's  good." 

"All  right,"  said  the  voice.  "Bring 
the  samples  over  when  you  're  ready." 
The  telephone  receiver  was  hung  up. 

Business  was  plenty  slack  enough 
for  Ed  to  take  the  prints  off  the  dri- 


er and  walk  the  two  blocks  down  to 
the  hotel  on  the  shore.  He  stopped 
v.  moment  before  entering ;  the  air 
was  soft  as  clown,  and  the  bay  lay  a 
deep  bluish  green  under  the  glorious 
morning  sun.  It  was  too  wonderful 
a  dav,  he  thought,  for  a  fellow  to 
fail! 

Then  he  entered.  He  found  Mr. 
Jaques  at  Carlisle 's  desk.  He  spread 
the  ten  prints  before  the  sub-manag- 
er, who  picked  them  up  one  at  a 
time  and  looked  at  them. 

"Looks  like  good  stuff  to  me," 
Jaques  said.  "Go  ahead  and  get  the 
order  to  us  as  soon  as  you  can. 
' "  We  're  waiting  now  to  mail  them 
out." 

"What  sort  of  a  season  are  you 
looking  for,  Mr.  Jaques?"  asked  Ed 
earnestly. 

Jaques  stroked  his  chin  thought- 
fully. "Well,  it's  hard  to  tell.  We 
are  guessing  about  the  effect  of  the 
stock  market  slump,  but  probably 
it  \s  going  to  be  much  slacker  than  it 
was  last  year." 

"What  kind  of  people  will  we 
get  ?  " 

"Of  course,  we'll  still  hold  to  our 
host  customers.  The  rich  ones,  who 
have  the  kale,  whether  stocks  go  up 
or  down.  But  we're  going  to  lose  a 
vast  amount  of  the  smaller  fry." 

Ed  went  on  back  to  the  studio,  and 
had  not  been  inside  long  before  Reed 
Nicholson  came  back.  Ed  said  to 
his  partner:  "Well,  we'd  better  get 
busy  on  this.  It'll  take  us  the  rest 
of  the  day  to  get  the  batch  out,  I  ex- 
pect. We  can  print  this  morning, 
and  develop  and  and  dry  this  after- 
noon. I  guess  we'd  better  trim  be- 
fore Ave  print — " 

"Trim!"  echoed  Nicholson.  "What 
do  you  mean,  trim?" 
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"That  cabinet  stock,  of  course! 
That's   all  we  have  in  this  Cysco." 

"Great  guns,  man!"  Nicholson  was 
aghast.  "Waste  the  last  stock  we 
have  for  portraits"?  Man,  the  little 
portrait  trade  Ave  have  is  all  that 
keeps  the  wolf  from  the  door,  and  if 
we  use  this,  how  can   we  restock — " 

"I  know,  but  I  promised  Carlisle 
this  job  on  high-grade  stock,  and  we 
will  just  have  to  use  it ! " 

Nicholson's  face  grew  stormy. 
"Ed,  you're  crazy,  that's  all  Look 
here — let  me  call  the  stock  house  in 
New  Orleans  and  have  them  send 
out  a  thousand  Menlo  seconds.  We 
can  pry  for  it  two  ways — take  all 
the  cash  we  have  and  bail  it  out,  or 
have  them  charge  it  to  our  ac- 
count— " 

"No!  No  more  charge  accounts. 
If  you  talk  about  millstones,  don't 
overlook  charge   accounts — " 

"Oh,  listen  to  me!  We  can  take 
half  this  portrait  stock,  ship  it  back 
to  them  at  their  own  expense,  and 
have  it  credited  to  the  account,  and 
they'll  have  to  take  it.  They  can't 
do  anything  else.  We  '11  have  things 
our  way  then.  What  does  Carlisle. 
or  any  other  hotel  man,  know  about 
the  difference  between  Cysco  and 
Menlo?  This  fellow  Stivers  probably 
can't  tell!" 

Ed  shook  his  head.  "I  made  the 
deal,  and  1  just  feel  like  we  have  to 
stick  by  it — " 

"Listen,  Ed!  I've  been  talking  to 
Mayhew.  I  didn't  make  any  deal, 
wouldn't,  without  your  being  in  on 
itit.  But  I  did  ask  Mayhew  how  he 
would  stand  on  the  proposition  of 
taking  over  our  lease,  and  he  jump- 
ed at  it,  just  as  I  had  a  hunch  he 
would.  Now  listen  just  once  to  me, 
and    I'll  show    von    how  we  can 


straighten  this  all  out.  We'll  turn 
the  studio  over  to  Mayhew  at  the 
end  of  this  week,  pay  ten  dollars 
rent  and  he  will  assume  the  other 
thirty ;  we  can  deliver  this  job  to  the 
Sunny  South,  collect  our  thirty  and 
have  twenty  left,  use  the  Cysco  to 
finish  the  portrait  work  we  have  and 
will  get  the  rest  of  the  week,  ship 
the  half  pack  to  pay  for  the  Menlo, 
and  get  out  from  under!  We  can 
hit  the  road,  work  saw  mills  and 
lumber  camps,  where  the  hicks  don't 
know  Cysco  from  tabasco,  or  Menlo 
from  spearmint,  and  make  some  real 
dough ! ' ' 

Still  Ed  shook  his  head.  "Let's 
hang  on.  When  the  tourist  business 
opens  up,  we  can  make  money!  We 
can  get  out  and  hustle  up  the  busi- 
ness,  and   Jaques   says — " 

"I  know  what  they're  saying  at 
the  Sunny  South!  They  knowT  busi- 
ness is  going  to  be  off  at  least  one 
fourth !      Boy — ' ' 

"Yes,"  kept  on  Ed,  almost  weari- 
ly. "But  let  me  finish.  The  three- 
fourths  are  going  to  be  the  people 
who  have  the  money.  They're  our 
best  customers.  They  k  now  g  ood 
work  when  they  see  it — they're  the 
discriminating  public  which  doesn't 
stall  at  price,  but  has  the  cash  to 
pay  for  quality!  Now,  let's  stop  this 
arguing  about  quitting,  and  get  ready 
to  stand  a  stiff  two-months'  siege, 
and  stick  it  out,  But  first  of  all 
we've  got  to  get  this  job  out,  for  I 
told  Carlisle  we'd  ha^e  the  prints  to 
him  late  this  afternoon,  and  he'll  be 
expecting  them — they're  in  a  rush  to 
get  their  mailing  clone.  Come  on 
now. " 

Grudgingly  enough  Reed  complied, 
and  they  trimmed  the  high-grade 
c;tock,    using    the    edges     for     careful 
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timing  in  exposures,  then  they  print- 
ed the  thousand  cards.  They  ate  a 
meager  noon  meal  of  fruit  and  buns, 
then  returned  to  the  dark  room  and 
developed  the  prints,  after  which 
they  turned  the  electric  drier  on,  be- 
cause that  was  the  only  way  they  had 
of  h  a  n  d  1  i  n  g  so  large  a  batch  of 
prints.  By  this  time  the  hour  was 
nearing  five.  It  was  too  late  for  any 
business  to  happen  in  now,  so  they 
locked  up  and  both  of  them  took  the 
prints  across  to  the   Sunny   South. 

'''AH  right,"  said  Mr.  Jaques  gen- 
ially. ' '  Carlisle  missed  his  train  at 
New  Orleans,  he  just  phoned  me,  so 
he  won't  be  in  till  morning.  Come 
around  in  the  morning  sometime  raid 
he  will  settle  with  you." 

"Well,  now  Avhat  do  you  know 
about  that!"  grumbled  Reed  Nichol- 
son, when  the  young  fellows  were 
hack  outside.  "How  much  money 
have  you  got?  Let's  give  our  faces 
a  good  feed  while  we  still]  have"  some 
cash.  Man,  I  don't  mind  going  so 
far  as  to  say  I'm  hungry  as  an  ele- 
phant that's  been -eating  peanut  hulls 
for  a  month !  I  vote  that  we  blow 
ourselves.  We're  exploded  as  two 
young  business  men,   anyhow!" 

"Come  on — let's  imagine  we're  pic- 
nickers and  buy  some  weiners  and 
go   out   and   have   a   roast!" 

' '  Not  on  your  tintype  !  I'm  going 
to  eat,  my  son !  Join  me  or  not,  as 
you  will,  but  this  night  my  face  gets 
one  hearty  feed !" 

Ed  realized  very  well  that  this 
meant,  in  substance,  the  parting  of 
the  ways.  His  partner  was  quitting 
him.  He  smiled,  perhaps  a  bit  wan- 
ly, for  he  realy  liked  Nicholson :  but 
shook  his  head.  "It's  not  a  time  to 
blow  ourselves,  Reed — " 

"Well,  so  long,  old  stick!     Be  see- 


ing you  ! ' '     And  Nicholson  turned  on 
his  heel  and  sauntered  away. 

Ed  Raine  went  back  to  the  studio, 
feeling  pretty  wTell  gone  to  seed. 
He'd  lost  his  partner,  in  addition  to 
all  his  other  troubles.  Yet,  in  his 
heart  he  felt  he  had  done  the  right 
thing,  and  he  just  couldn't  give  his 
consent  to  throAv  up  the  sponge.  He 
knew  failure  stared  him  in  the  eye. 
But  one  had  to  look  adversity  in  the 
eye  to  get  anywhere.  It  would  come 
uore  than  once,  he  surmised.  So  ■' 
ate  his  supper  of  a  sandwich,  small 
paper  container  of  ice  cream,  and  an 
apple,  sat  till  bedtime  reading,  then 
took  down  the  bedding  and  made  up 
his  floor  shakedown,  with  which  he 
had  still  further  trimmed  expenses. 
So  he  slept  the  sleep  of  the  young, 
Avho  can  sleep,  failure  or  no  fai'ure. 

When  morning  came,  he  went  into 
Mayhew's  for  a  cup  of  coffee  and  ba- 
con and  eggs.  As  soon  after  break- 
fast as  he  could  he  went  on  over  to 
the  Sunny  South.  It  came  to  him 
as  he  Avalked  along  that  after  all  his 
partner  Avas  right.  Even  his  bacon 
and  eggs  didn't  scare  off  the  the  cer- 
tainty of  impending  misfortune.  He 
met  Stivers  half  way  over,  and  Stiv- 
ers gave  him  that  mechanical  smile 
of  superiority.  It  seemed  to  say,  "My 
friend,  you're  some  bum  when  it 
comes   to   photography!" 

"Hello,"  said  Carlisle,  Avhen  Ed 
entered.  '"Liked  those  prints  you 
turned  in  last  night." 

"Thanks." 

"Hoav  much   I  OAve  you?" 

"Thirty   bucks." 

C-u'lisle  opened  the  cash  register 
and  laid  three  ten-dollar  bills  doAvn 
hefore  Ed.  "Say,  I'm  good  and  sore! 
You    know   this   bird    Stivers?" 

Ed  made   a  grimace.     "I've  heard 
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of   him." 

' '  Let  me  show  you  something ! " 
He  pulled  out  a  drawer  and  laid  a 
number  of  prints  on  the  desk  for 
Ed's  inspection.  "He  came  in  here 
and  made  me  a  proposition  like  this : 
Give  him  a  chance  at  our  bigger  job, 
and  he  would  put  me  down  quality 
for  quality  the  same  cards  for  four 
cents  you  fellows  at  the  Gem  have 
been  asking  five  for.  I  told  him  to 
hop  to  it,  for  it  would  make  a  little 
item,  saving  a  cent  on  five  thousand 
cards.     And  he  gave  me  this  mess ! " 

Ed  passed  a  dazed  hand  over  his 
eyes.  Of  course  this  was  cheap  Men- 
lo  stock.  "'You — you  didn't  give 
him  that  order — " 

"Certainly  not!  If  there  is  any- 
thing in  this  world  that  makes  me 
sore,  it  is  for  some  whippersnapper  to 
try  to  put  something  over  on  me ! 
Of  course  I  am  not  a  professional. 
It  might  be  comparatively  easy  to 
put  lots  of  things  over  on  me.  But 
I   do   know   a  little   something   about 


advertising,  and  we've  been  doing 
this  card  stuff  for  years.  All  right; 
i.'hat  job's  yours.  Five  thousand  at 
five  cents  each.  That's  right,  isn't 
it?" 

Ed  staggered  out.  That  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  would  pull  the 
Gem  through.  It  would  not  guaran- 
tee success  with  the  tourist  trade, 
but  it  would  give  the  Gem  life  to  last 
till  Ed  could  put  his  ideas  through. 
He  almost  collided  with  Reed,  who 
must  have  seen  him  at  a  distance, 
and  corns  to  meet  him.  He  grabbed 
his  partner's   hand. 

"We  landed  that  order,  after  all, 
big  boy !  Say,  now  we  can  go  and 
ear  !     Come  on,  Reed !     Hurry !" 

I  (  T T f  ' 

"That's  all  right,"  said  Eel.  "I 
felt  almost  the  same  way.  But — 
come  on — let's  celebrate  by  drinking 
two  of  Mayhew's  tall  cold  drinks!" 
And  he  grabbed  Nicholson  and  drag- 
ged  him  along. 


A  THOUGHT  FOR  THE  DAY 

We  are  now  more  than  half  way  through  the  depression  and 
I  am  still  rich.  My  $200,000  eyes  are  just  as  good  as  they  ever 
were.  Every  landscape  and  sunset  are  mine  if  I  want  them. 
A  $100,000  sense  of  hearing  is  still  unimpaired  and  by  it  I  be- 
come heir  to  a  world  of  beauty  and  inspiration.  Then  there's 
my  $1,000,000  stomach  and  a  half-million-dollar  appetite — no 
doctor  has  sentenced  me  to  spinach  for  the  rest  of  my  life. 
The  depression  has  not  lowered  the  value  of  a  single  friend- 
ship. Neighbors  still  greet  us  in  the  same  old  cordial  way; 
business  associates  believe  in  us,  our  sons  hold  us  in  high  re- 
spect; the  wife's  welcome  at  the  close  of  the  day  has  not  de- 
preciated. The  prayers  my  mother  taught  me  and  the  faith 
in  God  instilled  in  me  by  a  devout  father  remain  as  priceless 
treasures  no  depression  can  touch. — Roy  L.  Smith. 
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HONOR  ROLL  FOR  SEPTEMBER 


Room  No.  1 
— A— 
Marshall    Hollifield,     Fred    Joseph, 
William      Barkley,       Sidney       Logan, 
Clarence   McPherson,    Larry    Nelson, 
Blake   Owens   and  Troy  Thompson. 
— B— 
Thomas     Blanchard,     Jas.     Cooper, 
Fred     Cagle,     Homer     Smith,     Lester 
Wall   and   Fulton   Hare. 
— o — 
Room   No.   2 
— A— 
Troy  McPherson,  Sam  Wilson,  Ran- 
dolph   Elliot   and   John   Henry   Cain. 
— B— 
Robert    Branch,   Woodrow     Spruill, 
Robert    Branch,    Woodrow    Spruill 
and  R.  B.  McDonald. 
— o — 
Room   No.    4 
— A— 
Eddie   Lockamy   and   Lloyd   Wrenn. 

— B— 
Everett  Lassiter,  William  Mills, 
Wilber  O'Quinn,  P.  B.  Boone,  Ernest 
Wright,  John  York,  Celmer  Cagle, 
Stafford  Edwards,  Hubert  Gray,  Roy 
Gregory,  Elbert  Price,  Daniel  Rhyne 
and   Melvin   Solomon. 

Room   No.   5 
— A— 
Harding     Klutz,     Johnnie     Wilson, 


Mcnroe  Denham,  Paul  Eason,  James 
Fox,  Ed  Fisher,  Willis  Mize,  Claude 
McLaughlin  and  Raymond  Nance. 
— B— 
Clarence  Ashburn,  Edwin  Cooper, 
Ed  Grier,  Elmer  Peeler  and  Thomas 
Welch. 

— o — 
Room   No.    6 

— A— 
Raleigh  Akridge,  Allen  Barrett 
Shuford  Cagle,  Carlton  Campbell,  El- 
sie Carpenter,  Guy  Emerson,  Carl 
Everett,  John  H.  Evans,  Perry  Fu- 
trell,  Claude  Hicks,  Warren  Holle- 
man,  Raymond  Irwin,  Woodrow  John- 
son, Lathan  Miller,  Charlie  Mounce, 
Lee  Pearce,  Tom  Revis,  Bynun  Roy- 
al, Virgill  Sheaff,  Dexter  Shoemaker, 
J.  D.  Simpson,  Charlie  Smith,  Jessie 
Tyndall,  Laddie  Williams  and  Hard- 
ing Meddlin. 

— B— 
Rosco  Ashburn,  Jtrialdia  Black- 
wood, Tom  Brown,  Thomas  Brooks, 
Femas  Butler,  Lola  Carlisle,  Jack 
Funderburke,  Sidney  Hall,  Frank 
McAllister,  Alton  Morgan,  Dobbin 
Murray,  Colonel  Pearce,  Morris  Sta- 
ley,  Joe  Stockton,  Everett  Williams, 
Ernest    Anderson    and    Sammie    Belk. 


"A  virtuous  and  well  disposed  person,  like  a  good  metal,  the 
more  he  is  fired,  the  more  he  is  fined ;  the  more  he  is  opposed, 
the  more  he  is  approved ;  wrongs  may  well  try  him,  and  touch 
him,  but  cannot  imprint  on  him  any  false  stamp." — Richelieu. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


On  the  heels  of  the  busy  life  in- 
cident to  the  opening  of  the  Swink- 
Benson  Trades  Building,  came  the 
added  duties  of  making  preparations 
for  the  Cabarrus  District  Fair.  It 
requires  quite  a  bit  of  extra  time  to 
get  up  the  various  exhibits  to  be 
shown  in  the  Training  School  booth 
in  the  exhibition  hall,  and  get  them 
in  order.  For  several  days  past  a 
number  of  officers  and  boys  have 
been  busily  engaged  in  preparaing 
the  booth  and  arranging  the  decora- 
tions and  exhibits.  One  of  the  Fair 
officials  tells  us  that  the  Training 
School  exhibit  this  year  is  the  best 
we  have  had  in  several  years. 

The  other  day  we  met  Lloyd  Fill- 
injim,  one  of  our  paroled  boys,  who 
is  now  living  in  Greensboro,  where 
he  is  employed  in  a  shoe  shop.  This 
lad,  with  such  an  unusual  name,  is 
also  rather  an  ususual  boy.  "When 
admitted  to  the  Training  School 
there  semed  to  be  nothing  about  him 
which  gave  promise  of  accomplish- 
ing much.  He  made  a  good  record 
at  school,  however,  and  judging 
from  his  present  appearance,  seems 
to  be  getting  along  nicely.  He  was 
well-dressed,  and  in  our  brief  con- 
versation with  him  we  noticed  that 
he  had  not  forgotten  the  courtesies 
and  politeness  that  the  Training 
School  aims  to  teach  every  boy  placed 
in  its  keeping. 

— o — 
The  Franklin  Mill  Concert  Band, 
directed  by  Paul  Owensby,  one  of  the 
outstanding  musicians  and  band  di- 
rectors of  this  section,  added  greatly 
to    the    pleasures    of    the    dedicatory 


exercises  at  the  opening  of  the 
Swink-Benson  Trades  Building,  held 
here  on  Thursday  of  last  week.  The 
entire  band  looked  snappy  in  new 
uniforms,  and  rendered  its  selections 
in  a  very  pleasing  manner.  We  have 
learned  that  our  good  friend,  Mr. 
James  H.  Talbirt,  superintendent  of 
the  Franklin  Mill,  went  to  consider- 
able trouble  to  have  the  boys  ex- 
cused from  their  duties  in  order  to  be 
present  on  this  occasion.  We  were 
very  glad  to  have  this  addition  to 
our  program,  but  were  gladder  still 
to  note  the  fine  spirit  of  helpfulness 
that  prompted  our  friend  to  aid  us 
in  such  a  substantial  way.  We  cer- 
tainly appreciate  our  friends  and 
neighbors. 

— o — 
Edwin  Williams,  of  Spindale,  who 
left  the  institution  August  2,  1929, 
returned  for  a  friendly  call  last  Mon- 
,day.  He  was  a  student  at  the  Train- 
ing School  for  two  and  one-half 
years,  entering  the  sixth  grade  at  the 
time  of  his  admission,  and  having 
completed  the  seventh  when  p?.roled. 
He  is  now  attending  the  high  school 
in  Rutherfordton,  and  is  president  of 
the  junior  class.  Edwin  is  also  drum- 
mer boy  in  the  high  school  band  and 
the  Spindale  Concert  Band,  and  is 
the  director  of  the  Spindale  String 
Band.  Edwin  has  grown  to  be  a 
tall,  handsome  boy  and  seems  to  have 
made  good  in  school  and  in  the  civic 
affairs  of  his  community.  We  are 
always  proud  to  have  our  sucessful 
boys  noted  in  this  column. 
— c — 
Rev.  I.  Harding  Hughes,  rector  of 
All    Saints    Episcopal     Church,     Con- 
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cord,  conducted  the  service  in  the 
auditorium  last  Sunday  afternoon. 
Rev.  Hughes,  a  great  favorite  with 
the  Training  School  youngsters,  told 
the  story  of  young  David  in  a  man- 
ner that  delighted  every  boy  present. 
In  the  course  of  his  remarks  the 
speaker  stated  that  even  as  this 
shepherd  lad  in  olden  times  had  to 
overcome  such  great  obstacles  as 
guarding  his  flock  from  the  lion  and 
the   bear,     and    finally     meeting     and 


slaying  the  giant  enemy  of  the  Is- 
raelites, the  boys  of  today  have 
giants  to  overcome.  These  giants 
he  stated,  are  the  giants  of  bad 
which  can  be  overcome  only  by  the 
help  of  God.  We  thoroughly  enjoyed 
temper,  disobedience  and  covetousness, 
Rev.  Hughes'  talk  and  are  glad  to 
learn  that  he  will  visit  us  regularly, 
conducting  the  service  here  on  the 
second   Sunday  of  each  month. 


THE  TAIL  OF  A  SHIRT 

It  seems  to  us  as  if  almost  everybody  must  be  pretty  near 
out  of  clothes  by  this  time.  We  don't  see  how  the  necessity 
for  new  clothes  can  be  met  without  having  some  effect  upon 
general  business  conditions.  We  notice  in  the  fashion  papers 
and  on  the  streets  that  women's  skirts  are  getting  longer  and 
their  sleeves  bigger.  That  ought  to  mean  a  larger  demand 
for  fabrics  of  all  kinds,  and  that,  in  turn,  ought  to  mean  a 
better  demand  for  cotton  and  wool  and  silk  and  rayon,  out 
of  which  to  manufacture  the  fabrics. 

We  don't  think  American  women  are  going  to  dress  out  of 
fashion  very  long,  and  while  it  was  easy  enough  to  cut  down 
the  long  skirts  and  cut  off  the  long  sleeves,  it  is  not  going  to 
be  so  easy  to  make  over  a  short-skirted,  sleeveless  dress  into 
one  with  full  sleeves  and  a  long  skirt. 

We  don't  remember  the  name  of  the  political  economist  who 
pointed  out,  many  years  ago,  that  if  he  could  be  Emperor  of 
China  and  issue  a  decree  that  every  Chinaman's  shirt  tail 
must  be  three  inches  longer,  it  would  double  the  business  of 
the  Manchester  cotton  mills. 

Whoever  he  was,  he  expressed  a  great  economic  truth. 

— McDowell  News. 
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CHASING  GLOOM  ! 

^  Grey  figures  creep  about  my  room  at  night  ^ 

+  And  reach    out  to   me — but,    with    all    my  * 

might  4- 

...  I  hide  behind  my  dreams  to  ask  what's  right.  J 

t  I  should  perhaps  step  forth  to  face  the  fight,  * 

J  Yet — somehow,   it   would   be   a   silly  sight  % 

*  For  dawn  to  see  when  she   brings   in   her  J 

%  light.  * 

*  * 

*  I  grow  perplexed    at    this    contrary   plight  * 

*  And  buckle  on  my  couraage — banish  fright,  * 
J  My  battle's  won — at  last  I  laugh  outright.  $ 

*  * 

*  — M.  Catherine  Ellis.  * 

%  * 
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"A  GOSPEL  FOR  ALL  MEN" 

I  know,  personally ,  three  ministers.  They  have  been  successively  the  pas- 
tors of  one  church — a  strong  church  of  more  than  twelve  hundred  members. 
The  platform  of  the  first  cou'i  have  been  expressed  in  these  words,  "Here 
am  I,  let  me  do  all  1  can  fdf  you."  And  they  let  him.  He  was  big-bodied, 
big-hearted,  sympathetic,  industrious — and  he  worked  for  them.  He  ivas  the 
bond-slave  of  his  congregation. 

The  platform  of  the  second  man  could  have  been  set  forth  in  these  words, 
"Here  am  I,  do  all  you  can  for  me."  And  strangs  to  say,  they  did!  They 
praised  him  to  his  face,  bragged  about  him  to  others,  sent  him  to  Europe, 
and  read  with  unrestrained  delight  the>  reports  about  himself  and  his  work 
— which  he  regularly  sent  to  the  papers.  He  was  the  private  chaplain  of  his 
congregation. 

The  third  minister  came,  and  he  said,  "Here  is  Jesus  Christ,  let  us  together 
do  all  we  can  for  Him."  And,  strange  to  say,  they  did!  Immediately  their 
vision  was  enlarged,  their  evangelistic  activities  quickened,  their  gifts  to 
missions  doubled.  He  was  the  ambassador  of  God  to  his  congregation. — The 
Baptist. 


A  LEADER 

The  eyes  of  the  world  have  been  upon  Mahatma  Gandhi  who  un- 
dertook a  "fast  unto  death"  as  a  protest  against  some  discrepancy 
in  the  opinion  of  this  dignitary  against  millions  of  people  in  India. 
This  man,  small  of  stature  queer  in  looks,  eccentric  in  manner  oi" 
living,  generous  in  spirit  toward  the  class  he  served,  has  given 
England  more  trouble  than  any  other  in  the  history  of  the  country. 
His  idea  of  gaining  independence  for  his  followers  is  not  with 
the  sword  and  gun  but  by  a  campaign  of  silent  protest  in  which 
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Gandhi  has  warned  his  followers  not  to  lift  a  hand  to  fight. 

There  is  every  assurance  to  believe  this  unusual  type  of  man- 
hood, determined  to  carry  out  his  threat,  is  worth  more  to  the 
officials  of  Britain  alive  than  dead,  so  doubtless  there  will  be  some 
changes  in  the  policies  of  England  toward  the  millions  of  people 
in  India.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Gandhi's  influence  is  a  pow- 
erful factor  in  the  life  of  India,  but  a  retrospective  glance  brings 
to  mind  the  thought — how  best  for  all  concerned  should  the  situ- 
ation be  met. 

MOLDING  PUBLIC  SENTIMENT 

With  the  passing  of  Dr.  M.  L.  Kesler  as  general  manager  of  the 
"Mills  Home,"  better  known  to  many  as  the  Baptist  Orphanage, 
Thomasville,  N.  C.,  it  was  the  concensus  of  opinion  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  find  an  all-round  man  with  the  elements  of  character 
to  direct  wisely  as  did  Dr.  Kesler.  Showing  at  all  times  a  strong 
arm,  but  a  tender  and  gracious  spirit.  He  knew  the  value  of  an 
extensive  friendship;  his  church  was  as  essential  to  him  as  nour- 
ishment was  to  his  body,  and  he  placed  at  all  times  a  true  estimate 
upon  child  welfare  with  a  love  that  inspired  confidence  in  his  co- 
workers, bringing  out  the  best  in  the  discharge  of  every  duty  en- 
trusted. This  exemplary  life  of  Dr.  Kesler  established  a  public 
sentiment  in  the  minds  of  the  people  that  his  companion-piece,  so 
to  speak,  could  never  be  found.  Once  in  a  famous  debate  familiar 
to  many  of  the  old  school,  Abraham  Lincoln  said: 

"Public  sentiment  is  everything.  With  public  sentiment  nothing-  can 
fail ;  without  it,  nothing  can  succeed.  Consequently  he  who  molds  pub- 
lic sentiment  goes  deeper  than  he  who  enacts  statutes  or  pronounces  de- 
cisions. He  makes  statutes  and  decisions  possible  or  impossible  to  be 
executed." 

A  thousand  situations  give  supporting  witness  to  this  wise  ob- 
servation, and  many  a  good  cause  has  failed  because  public  senti- 
ment in  its  favor  could  not  be  aroused.  It  is  an  evidence  of  strong 
character,  of  one  who  has  the  courage  of  conviction  to  mold  public 
sentiment.  It  is  at  this  era  of  history  in  the  life  of  this  grand  in- 
stitution, a  home  for  the  friendless,  the  Mills  Home,  sponsored  and 
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supported  by  the  great  Baptist  Church  of  the  State,  that  the  activi- 
ties of  one  man  who  inspired  confidence  ends,  and  the  career  of  an- 
other begins  with  the  hope  of  greater  and  better  possibilities. 

The  mantle  of  Dr.  M.  L.  Kesler  has  fallen  gracefully  upon  the 
shoulders  of  I.  C.  Greer,  professor  of  citizenship  of  Applachian 
State  Teachers'  College,  who  will  begin  his  work  for  the  institution 
the  first  of  October. 

The  eyes  of  the  public  will  watch  with  interest  the  movements 
of  Prof.  Greer,  who  will  without  doubt  measure  up  to  the  expecta- 
tions and  requirements  of  officials  and  people  at  large.  We  feel 
the  trustees  of  Mills  Home  have  chosen  wisely  for  the  advance  of 
the  cause,  and  the  same  policy  for  molding  public  sentiment  will  be 
pursued. 

The  standard  attained  by  this  home  for  the  orphans,  in  disci- 
pline, Christian  education,  and  kindly  treatment  is  the  equal  of 
any  similar  institution  in  the  country.  This  is  the  public  senti- 
ment that  prevails.  Could  there  be  a  finer  testimonial  of  the  works 
of  the  church. 

A  STAGGERING  FACT 

The  nation-wide  survey  of  the  unemployment  conditions  reveals 
startling  effects,  giving  every  evidence  that  the  growing  demands 
make  it  impossible  for  the  agencies  from  all  sources  to  meet  the 
emergencies, 

This  general  depression  has  in  many  instances  caused  inertia 
or  a  stupor  that  doubtless  will  be  hard  to  shake  off. 

The  statistics  in  numbers  tell  the  story.  There  are  12,000,000 
unemployed  in  this  country  with  a  steady  increase.  These  un- 
employed have  over  17,  500,000  dependents.  A  conservative  esti- 
mate puts  the  total  number  in  need  of  relief  this  winter  at  about 
25  0000,000. 

To  feed  this  rising  tide  of  hunger  is  a  tremendous  task.  If  the 
American  generosity  can  be  awakened  to  the  needs  and  facts  there 
wi1!  be  no  trouble  to  rise  to  every  emergency. 

The  situation  will  have  to  be  managed  with  the  best  spirit  of 
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co-operation  so  as  to  eliminate  duplication  and  avoid  impositions. 
It  is  a  nation-wide  question  but  will  have  to  be  simplified  by  di- 
visions, and  sub-divisions,  so  that  every  locality  will  have  a  unit 
of  co-workers  to  look  out  for  the  needy  with  the  aim  to  avoid  pau- 
perizing. 

********** 

ANTON  BREES— THE  RENOWNED  BELL  MASTER 

We  give  here  a  short  biography  of  Anton  Brees,  the  famous  bell 
master  or  carilloneur,  who  has  given  genuine  pleasure  to  thou- 
sands and  thousands  who  have  heard  him  at  the  famous  Mountain 
Lake  Singing  Tower,  in  Florida.  He  was  brought  to  this  country 
by  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  and  in  May  1932  he  became  an  Ameri- 
can citizen.  He  was  born  in  Antwerp,  Belgium,  laureate  of  the 
Royal  Flemish  Conservatory.  Brees  received  his  education  under 
his  father,  Gustaaf  Brees,  city  carilloneur  of  Antwerp  and  organist 
emeritus  of  the  Antwerp  Cathedral. 

He  opened  the  Capetown  carillon,  1925,  in  South  Africa,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  the  Rockfeller  carillon  the  same 
year  at  Park  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  now  in  the  Riverside  Tower, 
New  York  City;  also  the  Mercersburg  Academy  singing  tower  in 
Pennsylvania;  the  Chrysostom's  Church  memorial  carillon  in  Chi- 
cago: the  Methodist  carillon  at  Germantown;  the  Princeton  Uni- 
versity carillon;  the  Scottish  Rite  Singing  Tower  in  Indianapolis, 
and  Duke  Carillon,  Durham,  N.  C. 

On  the  15th  of  October  he  will  play  the  bells  when  the  Virginia 
bells  are  dedicated  as  a  World  War  Memorial  in  Byrd  Park,  Rich- 
mond, Va.  He  states,  "the  Virginia  bells  constitute  as  fine  an  in- 
strument as  there  is  in  the  world.  There  are  few  with  more  bells/* 
he  concluded. 

A  GOOD  THOUGHT 

Miss  Beatrice  Cobb  announces  in  favor  of  paying  taxes  on  in- 
stallment plan.  That  is  not  a  bad  idea  at  all.  This  thiner  of  a 
poor  man  plunking  down  hundreds  of  dollars  at  a  time  hurts,  for 
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in  many  instances  there  have  not  been  sufficient  returns  to  strike 
a  balance.  To  take  the  dose  in  broken  doses  does  not  hurt  half 
so  bad.  It  was  last  summer,  that  city  manager  of  Portsmouth, 
Virginia,  advocated  the  same  plan  Miss  Cobb  has  suggested, — 
make  installment  payments  on  taxes. 


Poorhouse  prospects  still  loom  in  the  distance.  The  American 
people  were  so  poor  last  year  that  they  spent  $4,000,000,000  for 
amusements.  This  sum  is  equal  to  the  cost  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, which  is  anything  now  but  an  amusement  to  the  American 
people. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  these  days  about  what  they  call  "political 
economy."  They  do  not  seem  to  know  what  it  is  at  Washington, 
and  we  haven't  seen  any  samples  of  it  yet.  Don't  believe  there  is 
any  such  thing. 

A  prominent  physician  says  there  are  5,000,000  feeble-minded 
persons  in  the  United  States.  For  some  time  we  have  thought  as 
much  from  the  number  of  persons  who  are  seeking  political  office 
all  over  the  country. 

Kicking  on  the  taxes  people  have  to  pay  will  accomplish  very 
little.  The  only  way  to  remedy  the  condition  is  to  elect  men  to 
office  who  will  practice  economy  with  the  people's  money. 

They  tell  us  that  the  dollar  of  today  goes  much  farther  than  it 
did  three  years  ago.  No  doubt  about  that  whatever.  It  goes  so 
far  that  it  doesn't  come  back— that  is.  within  easy  reach. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 


(With  Old 

Success   is   failure   inside  out — 
The   silver   tint   of  the   cloud   of 

doubt, 
And  you  never  can  tell  how  close 

you  are, 
It   may   be   near   when   it   seems 

afar; 
So   stick   to   the   fight   when   you 

are  hardest  hit — 
It's  when  things  seem  worse  that 

you  mustn't  quit. 


SWINK-BENSON  MEMORIAL 
BUILDING 

As  the  guest  of  Mrs.  R.  O.  Ever- 
ett, member  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, and  her  little  son,  Robinson 
Everett,  I  visited  on  October  6th,  the 
Stonewall  Jackson  Training  School, 
near  Concord,  and  witnessed  the  ded- 
ication of  the  Swink-Benson  Trades 
Building,  a  beautiful,  modern  struc- 
ture, basement  and  two  stories,  of 
brick  and  granite,  to  house  the  me- 
chanical activities  of  the  school,  the 
$20,000  gift  from  W.  J.  Swink,  of 
China  Grove,  in  memory  of  his  moth- 
er, Mrs.  Benson  Swink.  Could  any- 
thing be  more  tender  in  love  and  de- 
votion for  mother  and  boys,  and  more 
inspiring  to  the  school  faculty  and 
the  student  body?  A  finer  looking 
body  of  500  boys  never  assembled  in 
the  State,  or  exhibited  the  gratify- 
in?  training  to  be  useful  citizens. 
Thouarh  dead  his  good  works  do  fol- 
low him.  The  long-cherished  dream 
of  the  late  James  P.  Cook,  founder  of 
the  institution,  for  reclaiming  way- 
ward boys,  is  realized  to  its  fullest 
extent.     It  is  a  great  blessing  to  the 
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state. 

Dr.  Howard  Rondthaler,  president 
of  the  Salem  College,  made  the  prin- 
cipal and  impressive  address  of  the 
occasion.  It  was  a  gem  of  the  pur- 
est ray  serene.  There  was  practical 
logic,  wholesome  humor,  and  humane 
examples  throughout  his  discourse, 
tending  to  uplift  the  minds  and  en- 
deavors of  the  youngest  to  the  old- 
est, from  the  fact,  as  he  said,  "that 
boys  have  courage,  skill,  resourceful- 
ness," and  he  expressed  the  belief 
that  Mr.  Swink's  gift  will  mean 
greater  opportunities  to  boys  at  the 
school  now  and  others  who  will  come 
after.  His  address  will  make  a  last- 
ing impression  as  the  500  boys  drank 
:t  in  with  great  gusto,  and  the  older 
ones  were  inspired  to  greater  efforts 
for  the  promotion  of  this  blessed  in- 
stitution. 

Forty-two  years  ago,  back  in  1890, 
James  P.  Cook,  when  he  was  editing 
the  Concord  Standard,  and  familiar- 
ly known  among  his  newspaper  con- 
temporaries as  "Plain  Jim  Cook," — 
all  honor  to  his  memory — caught  the 
vision  and  raised  another  standard, 
the  idea  of  a  home  for  wayward 
boys.  Well  do  I  remember  the  ob- 
session of  his  mind  and  soul  by  the 
idea.  We  can  never  over  estimate 
the  power  of  purpose  and  will.  Jim 
Cook's  idea  finally  took  hold  of  the 
heart  of  life  in  obdurate  boys.  It 
now  spans  the  whole  realm  of  fcoy- 
hor>d — and  the  neglected  boy —  and 
gives  it  a  srlowing  and  glorious  sun- 
rise for  better  days  and  better  lives. 
Its  sphere  is  larger  than  we  can  at 
first  imagine. 

When  the  money  was  given  for  the 
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Trades  Building,  Mr.  Swink  said; 
"I  give  this  through  the  sweet  in- 
fluence of  my  fine  friend,  Mr.  Cook." 
A  noble  cause,  a  noble  influence,  a 
noble  gift,  and  a  noble  expression  of 
the  gift  by  the  giver,  which  is  to 
serve  a  noble  purpose.  James  P. 
Cook  built  a  monument  more  lasting 
than  marble  and  bronze,  and  its 
blessed   fruitage  will   be   in   eternity. 


THE  GOLDEN  ROD 
The  golden  rod  comes  crowding 
through  summer's  closing  door.  To- 
day it  waves  in  parched  fields,  in 
wooded  lanes,  along  dusty  fences.  It 
brightens  the  brown  and  weary  weeds 
of  summer.  It  comes  with  the  early 
days  of  autumn,  bringing  with  it 
gladdening  cheer,  a  sure  herald  of 
the  harvest  season. 

It  is  true  that  all  autumn  flowers 
are  bright  and  beautiful,  but  the 
golden  rod  is  the  brightest  and  most 
conspicuous  of  all.  The  early  morn- 
ing primrose  with  its  glistening  coat 
of  dew  has  a  delicacy  about  it  most 
annealing.  The  stalwart  iron  weed, 
with  it  blossoms  of  purple,  tower 
over  the  smaller  flowers.  The  wild 
clematis,  the  trumpet  flower,  with  its 
crimson  cone;  the  sumach  with  its 
scarlet  cups  of  spice,  all  cf  these  are 
attractive.  The  golden-hearted  dai- 
sies, with  their  waving  stalks  of 
bloom,  al  distinguish  the  season,  but 
it  is  the  feathered  plumes  of  the 
golden'  rod  which  are  most  appealing. 
There  are  some  flowers  of  the  woods 
and  fields  to  be  found  in  certain  sec- 
tions and  not  in  others,  but  the  gold- 
en rod  is  the  generous  gift  of  nature 
that  can  be  found  everywhere. 

The    best   things    are   forever   new, 


and  of  the  blessings  of  this  our  fleet- 
ing pilgrimage,  none  arouses  a  de- 
vouter  happiness  than  the  multiform 
colors  of  autumn.  The  sober  browns, 
the  changing  yellows,  the  hectic  reds. 
Nature  takes  us  on  her  knee  and  im- 
proves us  with  serious  discourse.  In 
no  other  season  does  she  lead  us  so 
inevitably  to  look  before  and  after. 
There  is  joy  in  pining  for  what  is 
not.  There  is  happiness  in  being 
tormented  by  the  infinite.  The  trage- 
dy of  autumn  is  filled  with  beauty 
and  significance. 

Above  ail  the  beauty  of  nature's 
garden,  not  so  poetic,  perhaps,  but 
more  cheerful,  more  hopeful,  more 
promising  than  all  others,  is  the 
golden  rod,  that  steady  and  sure 
harbinger  of  the  coming  of  autumn. 
It  stands  in  the  closing  door  of  sum- 
mer, foretelling  the  approaching 
frost-nipped  foliage  and  the  repose- 
ful beauty  of  the  woods  and  the 
country  lanes. 

But  soon  even  the  golden  rod  will 
fade  like  our  hopes,  the  leaves  of  the 
hardy  stalks  will  fall  like  our  years, 
the  golden  petals  will  be  fleeting 
with  every  passing  breeze,  like  our 
illusions,  the  color  of  its  nodding 
head  will  become  white  like  our  own 
when  the  sun  grows  cold.  The  gold- 
en rod  seems  to  bear  secret  relations 
with  our  destinies. 

Truly  the  flowers  cf  autumn  seem 
to  be  God's  thoughts  of  beauty  tak- 
ing form  to  gladden  mortal  gaze.  We 
can  cheerfully  join  with  Horace 
Smith  and  say  of  autumn's  flowers: 
"Your  voiceless  lips.  O  flowers,  are 
livine  preachers — each  cup  a  pulpit, 
each  leaf  a  book,"  and  the  golden 
rrd  is  nature's  brightest  jewel  with 
whose  wealth  she  decks  the  dying 
summer  days. 
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FIRST  N.  C.  SUPREME  COURT  HAD 
ONLY  THREE  MEMBERS 


By  Paul  H 

North  Carolina's  supreme  court  of 
today  is  a  far  cry  from  the  days 
when  the  state's  only  three  jurists, 
after  "riding  the  circuits"  separate- 
ly, sat  together  as  a  "court  of  con- 
ference" to  compromise  the  appellate 
tribunal. 

Today  there  are  20  district  su- 
preme court  judges  and  several 
special  and  emergency  jurists  to 
"ride  the  circuits"  and  the  supreme 
court — tar  heelia's  highest  tribunal 
— is  composed  of  a  chief  justice  and 
four  associate  justices  who  meditcite 
legal  questions  and  interpret  the 
laws  of  the  state. 

When  North  Carolina's  judiciary 
was  established  in  1777 — one  year 
after  ratification  of  the  national 
constitution,  Samuel  Ashe,  Samuel 
Spencer  and  James  Iredell  were 
named  to  the  bench.  After  presid- 
ing ever  the  district  courts  the  three 
would  sit  together  "in  conference" 
and  what  compares  to  the  present 
supreme  court  was  in '  session. 

Not  until  1818  was  the  supreme 
court  established  as  a  separate  ap- 
pellate organization,  but  many  have 
been  the  changes  in  its  114  years 
of  activity. 

Three  justices,  elected  for  life  by 
the  legislature,  were  provided  by  the 
1818  statute,  but  in  1868,  when  the 
state's  reconstruction  constitution 
was  adopted,  the  number  was  in- 
creased to  five,  to  be  elected  by  the 
people   for   terms    of   eight   years. 

Eleven  years  later  the  number 
was  decreased  to  three  by  constitu- 
tional amendment,  and  ten  years  la- 
ter the  state  reversed  itself  by  anoth- 
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er  amendment  increasing  the  num- 
ber again  to  five.  It  has  since  con- 
sisted of  that  number.  The  sitate 
voted  down  an  amendment  in  1930  to 
add  two   associate  justices. 

The  present  court  is  composed  of 
W.  P.  Stacy  as  ch:'ef  justice,  and 
Heriot  C]arkson,  C.  W.  Connor,  W. 
J.  Adams  and  W.  J.  Brogden  as 
associate  justices.  They  hold  an- 
nually two  sessions  of  sixteen  weeks, 
one  beginning  the  first  Monday  in 
February  and  the  other  the  last 
Monday  in  August,  but  with  appeals 
constantly  increasing  seldom  has  the 
court  adjourned  sine  die  "on  time." 
In  the  words  of  Chief  Justice  Stacy, 
the  present  court  yields  "to  none  in 
our  devotion  to  the  law  as  an  in- 
strument for  the  establishment  of 
justice  and  for  the  preservation  of 
peace  and  good  order  ameng  the  peo- 
ple of  the  state." 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  de- 
cisions, perhaps,  was  in  the  case  of 
Herman  Casey,  Lenoir  county  lum- 
berman, convicted  of  murder.  Casey 
appealed  and  the  court  found  "no 
error"  in  nis  trial.  His  attorney 
then  went  before  a  superior  court 
judge  and  was  granted  a  new  trial 
on  the  ground  of  "newly  discovered 
evidence."  The  supreme  court  con- 
firmed this  action  when  the  state  ap- 
pealed. 

The  Casey  case  has  been  the  pre- 
cedent for  several  "second  appeals" 
latelv  before  the  court,  notably  these 
involving  the  Lake  Leas,  Wallace  B. 
Davis  and  western  North  Carolina 
bankers. 

The    court     has     been     called    upon 
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to  establish  the  identity  of  a  dog,  to 
make  decisions  in  tax  cases  involv- 
ing thousands  of  dollars,  and  to  save 
doomed  men  from  the  electric  chair 
or  to  close  the  gates  to  future  hopes 
for  them. 

The  court  once  arrested  a  judg- 
ment in  a  conviction  of  murder  be- 
cause in  the  indictment  the  letter 
"A"  was  omitted  from  the  word 
"breast"  in  describing  the  place  of 
a  wound. 

One  time  a  court  reporter  was 
"bound  by  my  duty  to  the  public 
to  question  at  least  a  part"  of  a  jus- 
tice's decision,  confessing  "I  can  not 
agree  to  disseminate  wrong  legal 
opinions  out  of  the  respect  to  the 
opinion  of  anyone." 

In  times  when  horse  race  bet- 
ting was  legal  in  North  Carolina,  the 
court  held  the  stakeholder  was  the 
proper  person  for  the  winning  party 
to  sue  if  this  action  became  neces- 
sary to  recover  a  bet. 

North  Carolina,  in  the  history  of 
its  supreme  court,  has  had  in  all 
46  justices,  including  the  five  incum- 
bents.    There  have  been  33  since  the 


reorganization  of  1868  and  13  served 
before  that  year. 

As  to  religious  persuasions,  there 
have  been  three  Roman  Catholics 
on  the  bench,  four  Baptists,  six 
Methodists,  seven  Presbyterians,  one 
Freethinker  and  25  Episcopalians. 

John  Louis  Taylor,  the  first  chief 
justice,  was  a  native  of  England. 
Chief  Justices  Ruffin  and  Shepherd 
and  Justice  Hall  were  natives  of 
Virginia.  Justice  Bogden  was  born 
in  Massachusetts,  and  Justice  Clark- 
son,  of  the  present  bench,  is  a  South 
Carolinian.  The  remaining  40  were 
Tar  Heels. 

Appeals  from  the  20  judicial  dis- 
tricts, are  taken  up  in  numerical 
order,  with  cases  calendared  for  ar- 
gument. The  court  has  a  set  day 
to  deliver  opinions,  which  are  given 
at  the  will  of  the  court,  each  Wed- 
nesday while  in  session,  lawyers  mill 
around  the  supreme  court  clerk's 
office  waiting  for  the  bell  in  the 
conference  room  to  ring,  signifying 
opinions  are  ready.  The  number  hand- 
ed down  varies  from  a  handful  to 
more   than   50. 


I  have  a  little  motto,  "what  a  smile  should  be."  The  author 
is  unknown. 

"A  smile  costs  nothing  but  gives  much.  It  enriches  those 
who  receive,  without  making  poorer  those  who  give.  It  takes 
but  a  moment,  but  the  memory  of  it  sometimes  lasts  forever. 
A  smile  creates  happiness  in  the  home,  fosters  good  will  in 
business,,  it  brings  rest  to  the  weary,  sunshine  to  the  sad  and 
it  is  nature's  best  antidote  for  trouble.  Yet  it  cannot  be 
bought,  begged,  borrowed  or  stolen,  for  it  is  something  that 
is  of  no  value  to  anyone  until  it  is  given  away.  Some  people 
are  too  timid  to  give  you  a  smile.  Give  them  one  of  yours, 
as  none  needs  a  smile  so  much  as  he  who  has  no  more  to  give." 

— Exchange. 
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THE  OCTOBER  MOON 


See  yonder  fire! 
Slow  rising  o'er  the  eastern  hill. 
It  glimmers  on  the  forest  tips, 
And    through    the    dewy    foliage 

drips 
In  little  rivulets  of  l:'ght, 
And    makes    the     heart    in     love 

with   night. 

— Longfellow. 

Just  as  we  have  the  Harvest  Moon 
in  September,  so  we  have  th°  Hunt- 
er's Moon  in  October,  and  we  find 
that  there  are  some  very  curious  lit- 
tle  sayings  and  beliefs   about  it. 

The  name  "Hunter's  Moon"  is  said 
to  be  of  Indian  origin,  for,  according 
to  this,  if  the  Indian  found  he  could 
hang  his  bow  on  the  new  moon  he 
took  it  down  and  went  hunting.  If 
the  position  of  the  moon  was  such 
that  he  could  not  hang  his  bow  upon 
it,  it  was  a  sign  that  the  month  would 
be  very  wet,  and  that  good  hunting 
would  be  out  of  the  question  The 
reason  for  this  odd  ''Indian  sign" 
was  that  the  Indians  thougght  that 
the  moon  was  the  place  whence 
came  the  rain,  and  that  when  the 
earth  needed  water,  the  good  spirits 
of  the  air  tipped  the  moon  just  as 
cne  might  tip  a  dish,  so  that  the 
rain  might  descend. 

When  the  colonists  settled  along 
our  shores  they  also  called  this  the 
Hunter's  Moon,  but  the  expression 
relative  to  good  hunting  was  slight- 
ly   changed,    and    they    said    that    if 


(Exchange) 

It  is  the  mcon  one  could   hang  his   powder  horn   on 


the  end  of  the  moon  there  would  be 
good  hunting.  October  meant  much 
to  these  early  settlers,  because,  aft- 
er the  leaves  had  fallen  from  the 
trees  and  the  work  of  gathering  the 
crops  had  been  done,  it  was  the 
best  month  cf  the  year  for  seeking 
game.  Again,  those  early  settlers 
depended  upon  game,  both  birds  and 
animals,  for  meat,  and  they  put 
down  a  great  deal  of  this  for  use  in 
winter   when   game   became    scarce. 

The  October  moon  is  also  one  of 
the  prettiest  moons  in  the  entire  year. 
When  the  tang  of  approaching  winter 
is  first  felt,  and  the  profiles  of  the 
leafless  trees  are  prominent,  there 
seems  to  be  a  more  clear-cut  outline 
to  everything.  As  Longfellow  says, 
"the  moon  slow  rising  o'er  the 
eastern  hill"  does,  indeed,  make  the 
heart  in  love  with  night. 

The  moon  has  always  been  the  sub- 
ject of  many  essays,  and  its  effect 
upon  life  in  general  was  thoroughly 
believed.  The  Indians,  and  some  of 
the  African  tribes,  believed  that  the 
moon  is  placed  in  the  sky  for  the 
purpose  of  lighting  the  earth  and 
guarding  itagainst  evildoers.  So  long 
as  the  moon  was  bright,  little  evil 
could  be  accomplished,  because  it  was 
supposed  that  everybody  was  influ- 
enced to  do  mischievous  or  harmful 
things  by  the  evil  spirits  of  the  air, 
and  the  latter  worked  only  in  the 
dark. 


My  business  is  not  to  remake  myself  but  to  make  the  abso- 
lute best  of  what  God  made.— Robert  Browning. 
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A  MAGNIFICENT  GIFT 

(Concord  Tribune) 


One  can  easily  understand  and  ap- 
preciate the  joy  which  was  Mr.  W. 
J.  Swink's  last  week  when  the  hand- 
some, badly  needed  and  modern  sti-uc- 
ture  he  gave  to  the  Jackson  Training 
School  here  was  formally  dedicated 
to  "the  service  of  God  and  man." 
Mr.  Swink  refused  to  take  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  dedication  ceremony 
and  he  declined  wide  publicity  for 
his  benefaction  by  withholding  the 
name  of  the  donor  until  the  cere- 
mony was  held,  but  as  he  sat  in 
humble  place  while  the  service  was 
carried  out  one  couM  see  written  on 
his  face  that  joy  which  comes  from 
genuine  service  to  others. 

The  Swink-Benson  Trades  Build- 
ing meets  a  need  first  pronounced 
by  the  late  Mr.  James  P.  Cook,  lcng 
a  benefactor  of  the  school,  and  in- 
herited by  those  who  are  carrying 
on  in  Mr.  Cook's  place.  Mr.  Swink 
has  been  quoted  as  saying  Mr.  Cook 
first  made  known  to  him  the  need 
for    such    a    structure,    and    the    seed 


sown  in  that  conversation  sprouted  in 
the  generous  heart  of  Mr.  Swink,  re- 
sulted in  his  magnificent  gift  to  the 
school. 

Greatness  is  determined  by  service 
to  others,  and  Mr.  Swink  holds  high 
place  not  only  for  this  generous  ven- 
ture but  for  others  in  the  past.  The 
Salisbury  Post  tellc  us  of  his  many 
benevolences,  first  festering  a  school 
out  in  Cabarrus  county  where  it 
couM  reach  the  poor  girls,  and  later 
actively  promoting  the  Rowan  Coun- 
ty Farm  Life  School,  his  heart  be- 
ing: set  upon  opening  up  ways  for 
better  educational  advantages  for  boys 
and  g:>rls. 

The  Swink-Benson  Trades  Building 
will  stand  through  the  years  as  a 
monument  to  the  goodness  and  fore- 
sight of  Mr.  Swink,  and  as  a  beacon 
light  to  youngsters  who,  in  its  halls, 
learn  the  rudiments  of  a  trade  that 
will  make  them  self-supporting,  in- 
dependent, constructive  citizens  of 
the   State. 


THE  STATE  FLAG  RELATIVELY  YOUNG 

The  present  state  standard  was  modeled  in  1885  and  con- 
sists of  a  blue  union,  the  center  containing  a  white  star  with 
the  letter  "N"  in  gilt  on  the  left  and  the  letter  "C",  in  gilt  on 
the  right  side  of  the  star. 

The  fly  of  the  flag  consists  of  two  equally  proportional  bars, 
the  upper  red  and  the  lower  white. 

Above  the  star  in  the  center  of  the  union  is  a  gilt  scroll  in 
simicircular  form,  containing  in  black  the  inscription,  "May  20, 
1775"  and  below  the  star  is  a  similar  scroll  containing  the 
date  "April  12,  1776." 

The  first  date  marks  the  signing  of  the  Mecklenburg  De- 
claration of  Independence  and  the  second  marks  the  day  of 
the  Halifax  convention. — Selected. 
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AN  UNDERSTANDING  HEART 

(Suffolk  News-Herald) 


"I  want  to  help  this  boy.  Let's 
see  if  we  can  work  out  something. 
I  want  to  get  him  in  a  school  some- 
where. I'm  not  going  to  turn  him 
loose  if  the  authorities  are  going  to 
jumn  on  him  and  prosecute  him." 
It  was  Judge  Luther  B.  Way,  of  Nor- 
folk, speaking,  and  the  the  place  was 
from  the  bench  of  the  United  States 
district  court  at  Richmond  where  he 
was  presiding.  "This  boy"  was  a  sev- 
enteen-year-old youth,  the  son  of 
Petersburg  parents,  who  had  start- 
ed out  on  the  "great  adventure"  and 
had  ended  in  jail  on  the  charge  of 
the  theft  of  an  automobile.  The 
boy's  story  that  he  had  innocently 
purchased  the  car  from  another  was 
believed  by  the  court. 

We  think  every  thoughtful  and 
humane  person  will  applaud  the 
kindlv  interest  the  judge  manifested 
toward  this  boy  who  is  too  young  to 
be  a  criminal  or  to  be  penalized  as 
such.  He  should  have  been  at  home 
with  his  guardians  and  in  school,  but 
perhaps  circumstances  forced  them 
to  permit  him  to  fare  afar  or  they 
may    be    the    type    who    do    not    care 


whither  he  went  or  what  befell  him. 
It  is  this  class  of  youths  in  these 
grievous  times  which  command  our 
most  earnest  solicitations.  Unless  we 
desire  to  see  a  batch  of  confirmed 
criminals  grow  out  of  this  economic 
whirlwind  the  state  must  intervene 
between  them  and  ruin. 

Judge  Way  has  set  a  worthy  ex- 
ample to  all  jurists  and  to  all  who 
have  to  do  in  any  manner  with  er- 
ring youngsters  set  adrift  in  the 
storm  without  compass  or  guide.  A 
judge  who  will  send  a  child  to  pris- 
on on  any  ordinary  charge  is  doing 
a  grave  injury  to  society  instead  of 
protecting  it.  To  herd  a  child  of 
tender  years  with  criminals  is  un- 
thinkable and  violative  of  every  prin- 
ciple of  right  and  justice.  The  soon- 
er the  state  realizes  this  and  makes 
provisions  for  the  protection  of  those 
whom  necessity  forces  to  leave  the 
parental  home  the  quicker  will  so- 
ciety be  relieved  of  some  of  the  bur- 
den cf  criminality  it  is  now  forced 
to  bear.  But  in  these  parlous  days 
more  than  ever  we  need  judges  of 
th°   understanding  heart. 


Small  kindness°s  small  courtesies,  small  considerations, 
habitually  practiced  in  our  social  intercourse  give  a  greater 
rWarm  to  the  character  than  the  display  of  great  talents  and 
r^complishments. — Exchange 
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DAD 

(The  Prison  News) 


That  word  "Dad"  brings  to  mind 
many  beautiful  thoughts.  If  we  will 
stop  for  a  minute  and  gaze  into  the 
past  we  can  not  but  feel  that  many 
times  his  companionship  and  tender 
care  have  guided  our  foot-steps  away 
from  numerous  pitfalls  into  which 
we  most  likely  would  have  fallen. 
Different  from  Mother,  his  emotions 
have  not  been  outspoken,  but  never- 
theless far-reaching,  profound  and 
unalterable.  To  face  the  hard  tussles 
of  the  world  it  has  always  been  nat- 
ural to  look  to  him  in  a  non-conscious 
way  for  advice  and  decision.  Has  he 
met  the  occasion?  I  say  he  has. 
Since  the  days  when  he  carried  us 
on  his  shoulder  his  love  has  encom- 
passed us.  Taught  by  the  hard  school 
of  experience  he  has  been  ready  al- 
ways with  a  heartening  word  and 
tender  sympathy  whether  the  dark 
clouds  swayed  low  or  the  sunshine 
made  the  day  a  beckoning  one.  That 
his  loved  ones  might  not  come  to 
grief  or  be  bowed  down  with  suffer- 
ing he  offered  his  best,  his  all,  for  in 
his  children  were  bound  up  all  his 
hopes  and  his  pride.  Unselfish  in 
thought  and  action  he  has  striven  to 
make  the  future  pathway  for  his 
loved  ones  easier  and  smoother  to 
travel. 

No  doubt  there  has  been  times 
when  his  pat:",ence  was  sorely  tried 
in  fear  and  trembling.  Times  his 
heart  in  silence  would  almost  break 
because   his   loved   ones   did  not   seem 


to  understand.  When  he  crosses  that 
beautiful  river  and  beyond  and  abides 
in  that  heavenly  land  we  will  hallow 
his  momory  and  still  be  guided  by 
his  influence  in  our  thoughts  and  ac- 
tions from  day  to  day.  He  1  .ved  his 
home  and  family.  Out  of  this  grew 
his  willingness  to  work  and  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  responsibilities  that 
made  his  home.  His  life  has  been 
real,  without  sham  or  deceit. 

What  reward  may  we  offer  to 
this  man  we  called  "Dad'  that  his 
memory  may  be  honored?  To  my 
mind  nothing  would  do  his  heart  more 
good  than  clean  honest  living  on  the 
part  of  each  one  of  us.  Great  joy 
can  be  put  into  the  final  days  of  his 
life  if  we  would  show  that  we  have 
moved  to  higher  ground  through  his 
thoughtful  and  patient  advice.  To 
fulfill  his  tenderest  hopes  would  be 
as  a  blessing  from  Him  who  sees  all 
things  and  the  greatest  reward  for 
his  life's  work  that  has  been  center- 
ed on  the  success  and  happiness  of 
the  family  he  helped  to  create  in  the 
beginning. 

If  your  "Dad"  has  passed  on  you 
can  reverence  him  in  some  wny  in 
spite  of  any  misunderstandings  that 
might  have  been.  If  living  you  can 
find  a  better  way  to  cheer  him  up. 
As  his  sun  sets  low  in  the  west  be  a 
man.  Write  him  a  letter  of  love  and 
appreciation.  To  you  he  must  al- 
ways be  your  "Dad.'* 


Prayer  is  to  religion  what  thinking  is  to  Philosophy. — Novalis. 
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ONLY  A  BOY 

(Exchange) 


One  saw  at  a  glance  that  he  was 
only  a  boy  when  the  patrolman  pull- 
ed his  body  off  of  the  yellow  wa- 
ters of  the  Yadkin  river  into  which 
he  had  follen  when  he  was  catapul- 
ted from  a  truck  on  the  bridge  seven- 
ty-five feet  above.  He  and  two  of 
his  "buddies"  were  hitch-hiking  from 
somewhere  to  anywhere  when  the 
truck  fa'ied  to  make  the  turn,  crash- 
ed into  the  bridge,  and  threw  him 
over  the  side  of  the  bridge  to  the 
waters  below.  He  was  a  likely  look- 
ing boy  and  on  Friday  morning  he 
should  have  been  in  school.  Maybe 
he  would  not  have  been  doing  much 
studying  as  he  would  have  been  look- 
ing forward  to  the  football  game  in 
the  afternoon.  Why  was  the  boy 
lying  dead  ;n  the  yellow  mud  instead 
of  being  in  school?  Why  was  he 
wearing   an   aviator's   helmet   instead 


of  a  football  helmet?  Our  Orphan- 
age team  was  to  play  the  Methodist 
Children's  Home  team  that  after- 
noon; why  was  he  not  on  one  of 
those  teams?  Or  did  he  have  pa- 
rents and  why  did  they  not  have 
him  in  school?  Why  was  that  young 
boy  lying  dead  in  the  yellow  mud  on 
last  Friday  mormng?  If  his  "bud- 
dies" had  been  boy  scouts,  could 
thev  have  rendered  first  aid  and 
saved  him?  Why  were  they  not  boy 
scouts?  What  were  the  three  of 
them  doing  on  that  truck?  Were 
they  just  going,  urged  by  a  spirit 
of  adventure7  Or  were  they  hun- 
gry? Why  are  young  boys,  strong 
as  aniT  boys,  hungry  in  North  Caro- 
lina today?  It  all  seemed  such  a 
waste — a  boy  just  entering  manhood 
dead  in  the  yellow  mud  of  the  Yad- 
kin river. 


CONGRATULATIONS  RALEIGH! 

Just  recently  Raleigh  dedicated  a  beautiful  $250,000  War 
Memorial  Auditorium,  with  ceremonies  appropriate  to  the  oc- 
casion. This  imposing  structure  of  Greek  doric  design,  a  sis- 
ter building  to  the  State  Capitol,  adorns  the  opposite  end  of 
Fayetteville  street  and  is  a  thing  of  beauty,  and  will  be  a  joy 
forever.  It  is  not  only  a  memorial  to  the  spirit  and  courage  of 
capital  city  of  the  State,  but  to  the  veterans  of  our  wars.  All 
honor  to  both. 

Raleigh  hath  chosen  the  better  way.  Instead  of  shafts  of 
marble  and  granite,  to  be  seen  only,  the  Capital  City  has  build- 
ed  wisely  in  providing  a  commodious  meeting  place  for  the 
entire  State,  and  offers  the  people  something  of  real  value  in 
the  administration  of  State  affairs.  It  serves  a  long-felt  need 
in  serving  as  a  memorial.  Our  new  fall  bonnet  is  off  to  you,  Ra- 
leigh ! — News-Herald. 
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READING 

(Exchange) 


"Oh.  mother,  the  rain  has  spoiled 
the  picnic,  and  we  can't  have  any 
fun,"  Dorothy  lamented. 

"You  can  make  plans  for  another 
day,  and  have  your  good  time  then," 
her  mother  consoled  her. 

"I  know,  but  it  is  pouring  so  hard, 
I  can't  even  go  out  with  my  friends, 
and  I  don't  know  what  to  do,"  and 
Dorothy  petulantly  looked  out  the 
window. 

"You  have  your  books,  dear,  and 
they  are  always  good  companions," 
her  mother  counseled. 

And  you,  too,  my  dear  young 
friends,  have  books  for  companions. 
They  will  cheer  your  lonely  hours 
and  fill  many  otherwise  wasted  min- 
utes with  something  worth  while. 
Reading  will  bring  to  you  the 
thoughts  of  the  best  minds  of  all 
ages.  Learn  to  read  only  the  best 
in  literature.  Read  a  few  passages 
of  Emerson.  Milton,  Shakespeare, 
Tennyson,  Browning,  or  some  other 
favorite  classic  every  day  Begin 
tMs  while  voung  and  vou  will  learn 
to  love  their  beautiful  truths  and 
will  look  forward  eagerly  to  the  few 
moments  when  you  can  be  alone  with 
them. 

Youth  is  the  time  to  cultivate  the 
habit  of  good  reading.  Select  that 
only  which  elevates  you  and  lifts  the 
mind  to   higher  thoughts.   Cast  aside 


the  sentimental,  worthless  books  and 
papers  that  you  may  have,  for  time 
is  too  precious  to  be  used  in  such 
reading.  That  which  the  mind  feeds 
on  will  show  in  your  life.  Your  fu- 
ture may  be  molded  by  what  you  are 
reading  now. 

Many  inspirations  of  courage, 
truth  and  hope,  which  have  helped 
older  people  to  withstand  struggles 
in  life,  were  gotten  in  youth  by  the 
reading  of  worth  while  books.  The 
lessens  learned  them  were  remem- 
bered at  the  crisis  and  helped  to  up- 
hold   them    with    a    beautiful    faith. 

Every  young  person  should  be  in- 
terested in  current  events.  Scan  the 
dailv  papers  to  find  out  what  is  go- 
ing on  at  home  and  abroad.  Keep 
familiar  with  the  prominent  ques- 
tions of  the  day,  and  what  noted  peo- 
ple have  to  say  on  these  subjects. 
Thev  should  be  interesting  to  most 
young  people  of  today. 

Include  in  your  daily  reading  the 
Bible  Its  beautiful  passages  will 
hpin  more  than  any  other  book. 
Here  you  will  find  a  hope  and  trust 
and  love  that  always  overcome.  By 
reading  it  regularly  you  will  learn 
to  love  it  more  and  more,  and  by 
reading  it  faithfully  it  will  become 
a  part  of  ycur  life,  which  will  bring 
you  rich  blessings  in  later  years. 


Always   in   your   darkest   hours   strive   to   remember  your 
brightest. — Selected. 
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FACING  LIFE  TODAY 

By  Rev.  Henry  L.  Gerstmyer 


Let  us  put  the  emphasis  on  the 
word  "today,"  because  looking  out 
upon  life  now  is  quite  different  frcm 
viewing  life  fifty  years  ago. 

These  are  days  that  try  men's 
souls,  and  the  facts  we  face  are  cold 
and  chilling.  Something  is  wrong. 
Something  is  out  of  place.  Let  us 
not  indulge  in  any  species  of  ill- 
founded  optimism,  nor  become  an 
alarmist  cr  a  pessimist.  But  when 
we  are  told  of  six  to  eight  million 
without  employment  in  our  land,  and 
thousands  of  pieces  of  property  be- 
ing sold  for  taxes  we  are  driven  to 
exclaim,   ''Something   is   wrong!" 

We  arc  led  to  believe  that  war, 
waste,  extravagance,  greed  and  dis- 
honesty are  the  main  contributing 
factors  :n  bringing  to  pass  these 
strange,   hectic    and   abnormal    days. 

As  we  face  life  today,  what  do  we 
find?  We  see  a  sad  procession  pass- 
ing before  us  filled  with  ghosts  and 
spectres.  First,  we  find  a  large  group 
of  men  who  have  been  building  on  a 
sand  foundation.  Christ  did  not  say 
a  man  could  not  build  on  a  founda- 
tion of  sand;  but  the  tragedy  is  that 
they  would.  Th;s  foundation  of  sand 
is  composed  of  ease,  money,  selfish- 
ness and  love  of  physical  and  ma- 
terial possessions.  The  storm,  the 
crisis  and  tempest  came,  and  pathetic 
is  the  spectacle. 

In  th:s  strange  pageant  we  also 
see  a  vast  throng  of  suicides.  They 
are  the  victims  of  prosperity,  and 
not  of  poverty.  Money  has  eased 
their  bodies  but  starved  their  sou^. 
D"rin<?  these  jazz  days  life  has  be- 
come very  cheap,  even  that  of  a 
European  matchmaker,  or  the  Ameri- 


can kodak  manufacturer,  or  the  num- 
erous bankers.  A  sad  picture  indeed! 
They  pursued  money  and  new  are  in 
despair.  In  former  centuries  those 
who  took  their  lives  were  buried  at 
the  crossroads  at  midnight  with  a 
stake  djriven  through  their  bodies, 
but  today  the  pendulum  has  swung 
to  the  other  extreme.  Today  we  al- 
most condone  suicide  and  have  thrown 
around  it  much  cheap  sentiment;  the 
horror  of  it  all  has  somewhat  faded 
from  our  minds. 

Again  we  see  many  are  returning 
to  their  European  homes.  In  1820 
at  the  end  of  another  depression,  the 
ships  were  ploughing  the  Atlantic 
bringing  untold  thousands  to  our 
shores,  but  tcday  thousands  are  say- 
ing, "Good-bye  America,"  as  they 
are  bound  eastward  and  homeward, 
to  their  own  vine  and  fig  tree. 

Furthermore,  we  hear  of  much  pre- 
parat'on  for  the  coming  winter.  Fed- 
eral, state,  city  and  village  are  on 
the  qui  vive  in  getting  ready  to  take 
care  of  the  poor  and  unemployed. 

Here  is  what  we  actually  see  as 
we  face  life  tcday  In  view  of  all 
this,  what  should  we  do,  how  should 
we  act,  in  short,  what  should  be  our 
attitude?  In  the  first  place,  let  us 
be  willing  to  be  corrected  and  dis- 
cinp.ned.  Let  us  allow  God  to  have 
His  way  with  us.  Then  we  shall 
learn  what  is  an  asset  and  what  a 
liabiMty  in  life;  we  shall  begin  to 
see  then  what  is  hurtful  and  what  is 
he^ful  to  ourselves.  Perhaps  this 
d^riression  has  a  spiritual  purpose. 
A  business  man  said:  "Three  years 
prm  i  never  had  time  for  church  and 
I   r-layed  golf  all  day   Sundiy.     Now 
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I  attend  church  every  Sunday."  If  in 
this  disciplinary  process,  we  hear  the 
words:  "Thou  art  the  man/'  let  us 
learn  the  lesson,  and  bow  our  heads 
and  hearts. 

Again  let  us  learn  from  the  ex- 
perience of  yesterday.  How  better 
can  we  spend  our  time  while  waiting 
for  the  depression  to  turn  the  corner 
and  be  gone!     Ah,  to  learn  from  the 


disloyalties  of  the  yesterdays  of  life! 
It  takes  but  little  introspection  to 
see  how  we  have  played  fast  and 
Icose  with  God. 

Let  us  face  today  and  tomorrow 
with  stout  hearts  anda  firm  trust  in 
G^d.  Listen  to  what  Paul  says: 
"Watch  ye,  stand  fast  in  the  faith, 
quit  you  like  men,  be  strong!" 


An  effort  made  for  the  happiness  of   others  lifts   us   above 
ourselves. — Mrs.  L.  M.  Child. 


UNCLE  TOM'S  MAGIC  RULE 

(Selected) 


"Well!  Well!  Well!"  It  was  Un- 
cle Tom's  jovial  voice.  "Not  con- 
quered   I  hope,  by  a   pile   of  wood!" 

Don  looked  up  dismally  from  his 
seat  on  the  wheelbarrow.  "But 
just  see  how  much  there  is!  I'll  nev- 
er aret  it  all  into  the  shed!" 

"Net  if  you  attempt  to  wheel  it 
a1!  in  on  one  load,"  laughed  Uncle 
Tom.  Then  quickly,  "If  you'd  use 
thp  magic  rule  it  would  be — O,  so 
very  easy." 

"Magic  rule?"  and  Don  looked  up 
with  a  curious  expression  on  his  lit- 
tle sunburned  face.  "I — I  don't  know 
what  that  is;  I  never  heard  of  that 
rule." 

"That's  a  pity,"  replied  Uncle 
Tom.  "Let  me  explain.  Here's  a 
pile  of  wcod  which  must  be  wheeled 
into  the  shed.  It  contains — let  me 
see — twehtv  barrowloads,  I  should 
soy — the  si^e  of  the  ones  you  take. 
Now.  it  !ooks  hard  as  a  whole;  a  good 
deal   of  a  job!" 

"And    it    is!"      insisted    Don    stout- 


ly. 

"But  let's  sec  how  it  looks  in  parts. 
That  end  there  contains  ono — two — 
tlr-ep — four — I  shall  say,  a  dozen 
sticks — enough  for  one  good  load. 
Now  the  magic  rule  says  to  you, 
'Don.  that's  all  there  is  to  put  in  the 
shed — at  one  time.'  And  it  means 
that  you  mustn't  think  of  the  rest  of 
it  while  you're  wheeling  this  in.  So 
really,  for  the  time  being,  you  have 
on'y  one  load  to  do — and  that  isn't 
hard;  not  in  the  least." 

«t_t  see." 

"And  when  that's  done — why,  take 
another  load — just   one!" 

"It — it  looks  easy  that  way,"  and 
the  worried  expression  on  Don's  lit- 
tle f^ce  scampered  off  in  a  jiffy. 

And  it  is"  replied  Uncle  Tom,  "if 
you  apply  the  maeric  rule." 
you   aonlv  the  magic  rule." 

Don  did:  and  found  that  the  task 
utesn't  half  so  hard  as  he  thought  it 
w^>u}d  be. 
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ORING  A  CATHEDRAL 


By  Don 

How  interesting  it  would  be  to  go 
exploring  in  a  great  old  cathedral 
that  has  been  standing  for  many  cen- 
turies. Cathedrals  are  massive 
churches,  beautiful  both  inside  and 
out.  When  one  enters  Saint  Paul's 
Cathedral  :'.n  London  he  may  obtain 
permission  to  enter  the  crypt  which 
extends  beneath  the  entire  church 
and  contains  the  graves  of  most  of 
those  whose  monuments  appear  in 
the  cathedral.  There  is  a  painter's 
corner  which  contains  either  the 
graves  or  the  memorials  of  Joshua 
Reynolds,  Benjamin  West,  Thomas 
Lawrence,  Alma-Tadema,  Turner, 
Milliais,  and  others.  The  crypt  also 
conta-'.ns  a  bronze  bust  of  George 
Washington,  and  a  memorial  to 
Florence   Nightingale. 

After  you  have  climbed  a  few  hun- 
dred steps  you  are  able  to  find  some- 
where between  th  nave  and  the  roof 
a  museum  in  which  there  are  display- 
ed a  number  of  quaint  and  interest- 
ing articles.  Many  of  them  cnce  be- 
longed to  Christopher  Wren,  who  was 
the  architect  and  builder  of  the  great 
church.  In  a  glass  case  is  the  silk 
brocade  waistcoat  he  wore  and  tne 
"measuring  stick"  he  used  during  the 
building  of  his   masterpiece. 

TV>ere  are  many  valuable  and  curi- 
ous books  in  this  little  museum  and 
library.  We  find  specimens  of 
"chained"  books  of  Homilies,  a  four- 
teenth century  book  cf  medicine,  a 
massive  Lutheran  Bible,  a  book  of 
common  prayer  translated  into  Ha- 
waiian by  King  Kamehame+ia.  On 
shelves  around  the  wall?  are  many 
slr-'n-bonnd  volumes  that  contain  lore 
f-"--"i  the  past. 


Youn^ 

Another  object  of  interest  is  a 
"quern" — a  stone  hand-mill  for  grind- 
ing wheat.  There  are  bits  of  Roman 
pottery  discovered  when  the  founda- 
tion of  the  cathedral  was  being  ex- 
cavated. A  model  of  Wellington's 
coach,  which  weighs  one  ounce,  is  to 
be  found  in  a  case  with  the  rest. 

Christopher  Wren's  account  book  is 
also  preserved.  He  kept  a  careful 
account  of  expenditures,  and  this 
book  reveals  much  valuable  informa- 
tion abcut  this  great  church.  Wren 
began  the  cathedral  soon  after  the 
fire  of  London  had  destroyed  the  old 
building  which  stood  on  the  same  site. 
He  also  drew  plans  and  completed  a 
number  of  other  churches  that  had 
burned  in  the  same  fire. 

A  tax  was  placed  on  every  boat- 
load of  coal  that  came  up  the  River 
Thames  in  order  to  pay  the  cost  of 
the  cathedral.  Wren  was  tireless  in 
his  work  and  was  at  several  tunes  so 
exhausted  that  he  had  to  be  carried 
to  the  top  of  the  cathedral  in  a  bas- 
ket  so  that  he  could  see  how  the  work 
was  progressing.  For  his  valuable 
work  Wren  only  received  $20  a  week, 
and  the  lack  of  funds  often  deprived 
him  of  this  meager  sum. 

Unlike  many  other  cathedral 
builders.  Wren  lived  long  enough  to 
see  his  plans  finished.  When  he  died 
be  was  bur:ed  in  the  cathedral.  A 
tablet  over  his  grave  bears  the  fol- 
lowing wcrds:  "If  you  seek  his  mon- 
ument, look  about  you." 

When  one  enters  the  cathedra]  he 
is  allowed  to  visit  the  Whispering 
OaHerv  which  runs  around  the  interi- 
or of  the  dome.  A  slight  whisper 
against  the  wall  on  one  s;.de  mav  be 
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distinctly  heard  on  the  other,  a 
straight  distance  of  more  than  100 
feet.  If  one  wishes  to  climb  a  total 
of  627  steps  he  may  reach  the  top  of 
the  cathedral  where  a  large  gilded 
ball  rests  on  top  of  the  dome. 


Chr.'stcpher  Wren  was  born  in  Oc- 
tober, 1632.  Three  hundred  years  have 
passed  since  his  birth.  Yet  the  great 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  still  stands,  and 
numerous  other  churches  in  London 
still   remain   as   his   monuments. 


MOON  MOUNTAIN  QUARRY 

(Young  People) 


The  Talbots  were  land  poor.  That's 
what,  the  neighbors  said  of  them. 
Land,  if  it  isn't  cultivated  or  eulti- 
vatable,  isn't  usually  good  for  much, 
especially  when  it's  well  sprinkled 
with  rocks  and  boulders. 

"Good,  strong  land  you've  got 
there  Glenn,  he,  he!"  sneered  Obi 
Man  Garside.  That  was  what  every 
one  called  him — Old  Man  Garside  ur 
Old  Garside.  No  doubt  he  had  a 
Christian  name,  but  nobody  seemed 
to  know  what  it  was.  He  hadn't  a 
Christian  spirit  it  would  seen  . 

"Yes,"  nodded  Glenn,  gloomily. 
He  knew  what  Old  Garside  meant — 
the  land  was  strong  because  it  held 
up  so  many  rocks.  That  was  a  joke 
in  the  neighborhood. 

Glenn  struck  across  the  field,  up 
toward  Moon  Mountain,  which  tow- 
ered above  the  Talbot  acres.  In 
fact,  the  Talbot  land  ran  halfway  up 
the  mountain,  and  included  an  old 
granite  quarry.  Glenn  had  to  be 
alone  to  think  things  out.  He  had 
never  been  quite  so  discouraged  in 
his  life. 

His  father  had  said  to  him  on  his 
deathbed:  "Carry  on  the  place,  son. 
You'll  get  a  living  out  of  it  some- 
how. I  have.  Your  mother  would  be 
heartbroken  to  leave  it.  You  know 
she  was  born  here,  and  her  father  be- 


fore her." 

"I  will  if  I  can,  Father,"  Glenn 
had  promised. 

* '  Perhaps  the  old  quarry  will  start 
up  again.  It 's  got  good  granite,  boy 
— the  best  there  is.  Maybe  it  wTill 
come   into   its   own   again." 

"Maybe,"   thought   Glenn,  bitterly. 

He  sat  down  on  a  rock  at  the  foot 
of  Moon  Mountain  and  stared  at  the 
old  quarry,  which  had  eaten  a  big 
hole  in  the  side  of  the  mountain. 
There  was  plenty  of  granite  left 
there.  It  was  pretty  granite,  differ- 
ent from  any  Glenn  had  ever  seen. 
It  had  a  blue  vein  in  it.  Ci  Sort  of 
aristocratic  looking,"  mused  Glenn, 
' '  like  some  people.  I'd  know  a  piece 
of   that    stone   anywhere." 

Mrs.  Talbot's  father  had  made 
money  from  the  quarry;  made  it  and 
spent  it  easily.  He  had  left  his 
daughter  only  the  land  with  the  farm 
buildings  on  it.  Mr.  Talbot  had 
worked  hard.  He  had  cleared  a  good 
bit  of  land  and  planted  it.  Some 
things  had  done  very  well,  and  he 
had  made  a  fair  living.  Glenn  did- 
n't have  any  talent  for  farming;  he 
hated  it,  in  fact,  but  he  felt  he  must 
keep  on  for  his  mother's  sake. 

This  was  the  second  year  after 
his  father's  going  and  luck  had  been 
against   him.     First,   there   had   been 
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a  late  spring  that  hindered  planting 
until  early  June,  then  had  come  a 
drought,  and  fi  n  a  1 1  y  heavy  rains 
which  rotted  the  vegetables  in  the 
ground.  "I  can't  make  a  living 
here,  M  o  t  he  r, "  he  had  told  her. 
''Everything  is  against  me.  I'm 
afraid  I'll  have  to  go  to  the  city  and 
get  work." 

"But  your  promise  to  your  fath- 
er." 

"I  know.  Mother,  I  promised  him 
to  carry  on  the  farm  if  I  could,  but 
don't  you  see  I  can't?" 

"You  did  fairly  well  last  year. 
One  poor  year — "  Mrs.  Talbot's 
voice  trailed  off  into  silence.  She 
was  too  near  tears  to  talk. 

After  a  moment  she  got  control  of 
herself.  "Won't  you  try  it  one 
more  year,  Glenn?  I  won't  ask  you 
again  if  you  don't  succeed  this  year." 

"I'll  have  to  think  it  out,  Moth- 
er." 

Glenn  had  always  to  go  by  him- 
self  to    think    things   out. 

It  was  then  that  he  had  met  Old 
Man  Garside,  and  he  had  jeered  at 
him.  Probably  all  the  neighbors 
thought  he  was  a  fool  to  stay  by  the 
farm.  His  mother — well  he  loved  it, 
too,  didn't  he?  Wasn't  he  born 
there  the  same  as  she  was?  A  fel- 
low mustn't  let  sentiment  run  away 
with  him. 

There  was  something  restful  about 
Moon  Mountain.  Glenn  felt  calmer 
after  awhile.  The  mountain  seemed 
to  brood  over  him  in  a  sort  of  com- 
forting way. 

"Oh,  I've  found  you!"  It  was 
Elsa.  his  young  sister,  on  the  way 
home  from  school.  She  had  caught 
sight  of  him  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  had  sped  over  the  fields  to 
.ioin    him.      "What    you    doing    here, 


Glenn?" 

"Thinking,    Sister." 

Elsa  laughed.  "Did  you  have  to 
come  way  out  here  to  think?" 

' '  Yes ;  I  can't  think  under  a  roof. " 

Elsa  laughed  again  and  sat  down 
beside  him,  laying  her  head  on  his 
arm  affectionately  ' '  She  was  a  lov- 
ing little  thing,"  he  reflected.  He'd 
miss  her  if  he  went  to  the  city. 

' '  See  here,  Elsa,"  he  said  after  a 
time,  "supose  I  should  go  to  the  city 
to  get  work?  If  I  get  on  well,  I'd 
send  some  money  to  buy  you  new 
dresses  and  pretty  things.  How'd 
you   like   that?" 

"You  want  to  go  away  and  leave 
us,   Glenn?" 

"No,  I  don't  want  to,  but  I'm 
afraid  I'll  have  to.  Some  day  I  could 
have  you  and  mother  come  to  the 
city  and  live  happily  with  me." 

"And   leave   the  farm?"   ' 

He  nodded. 

"I  don't  want  to  leave  here.  I 
don't  want  you  to  go  away." 

"But  you  would  like  pretty  things, 
and,  of  course,  I'd  come  home  for 
visits." 

Talking  it  over  made  him  come  to 
a  decision.  "I'm  going,"  he  told 
himself.  "I'm  twenty-one,  and  I've 
a  right  to  do  as  I  think  best." 

There  was  a  little  money  in  the 
bank  that  Glenn  had  been  saving  up 
for  years.  "It  will  last  until  I  find 
work,"    he   told    his   mother. 

"But  supposing  you  don't  find 
any?  Times  are  hard  now,"  she  ar- 
gued. 

"I'll  find  something,"  he  answer- 
ed, "if  it's  only  digging  in  the 
streets."  He  laughed  and  tried  to 
appear  light-hearted,  partly  to  keep 
up  his  own  spirits  and  partly  to 
cheer  his  mother.     Now  that  he  was 
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determined  to  go,  she  made  no  more 
objections,  though  her  heart  was 
heavy.  She  knew  he  was  right  in 
going,  but  it  seemed  as  though  she 
could  not  bear  it.  He  had  arranged 
for  a  neighbor's  boy  to  do  the  heavy 
work,  and  the  boy  was  to  stay  nights. 

"Good  by,  Mother."  He  kis;fd 
her  at  parting.  "I  may  return  some 
day — well,  perhaps  not  Dick  Whit- 
tington  as  Lord  Mayor  of  London — 
but  I  might  get  into  the  State  Leg- 
islature, or  something." 

'"Never  mind  the  office  if  you  onl3r 
succeed  at  something,"  she  answer- 
ed bravely. 

E  1  s  a  threw  both  arms  about 
Glenn's  neck  and  hugged  him  tight. 
"I  hope  you  don't  find  a  thing,"  she 
declared,  ' '  so  you'll  have  to  come 
home." 

' '  Oh,  what  a  wicked  wish,  sis ! 
Just  for  that  I  won't  buy  you  a  dia- 
mond  necklace. " 

Glenn  had  been  to  the  city  but 
once  before.  He  decided  to  stay  at 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  because  he  knew  that 
would  be  a  safe  place.  Perhaps  some 
one  on  the  staff  there  would  help 
him  to  find  work. 

"What  can  you  do?"  asked  the 
secretary,  w  hen  Glenn  questioned 
him. 

"Anything  at  all.  I  don't  mind 
what  I  do,  if  it  only  brings  in  the 
money." 

"But  that  isn't  the  point,"  the  sec- 
retary explained.  "What  are  you 
trained    for?" 

"I  guess  I'm  not  trained  for  any- 
thing in  particular  except  farming, 
but  I'm  strong  and  willing." 

The  secretary  smiled.  ' '  There's 
not  much  call  for  farmers  in  Bos- 
ton. There  are  many  people  out  of 
work    here."      He    reflected    a    mo- 


ment. ''You  are  familiar  with  gar- 
dening, of  course.  How  about  as- 
sisting a  florist?" 

Glenn  brightened.  "That  might 
do  for  a  s  ta  r  t  e  r.  Where's  tha 
place  ?  " 

' '  I  don 't  know  of  any, "  admitted 
the  secretary,  ' '  but  I  can  give  you 
a  list  of  florists  in  town,  and  you  can 
go  to  see  them. " 

That  seemed  advisable,  so  Glenn 
took  the  list  and  began,  at  first  hope- 
fully, but  as  he  was  turned  down 
again  and  again  his  spirits  sank. 
By  nighfall  he  had  completed  the 
list.  He  was  weary  and  footsore, 
and  he  had  not  as  yet  landed  a  job. 

He  returned  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  reported  to  the  secretary  with 
whom  he  had  talked.  The  secretary 
knitted  his  brow  and  tried  to  think 
of  something  else.  "How  about  res- 
taurant work?"  he  said.  "That 
wouldn't    require    much    experience." 

"You  mean  dishwashing,  or  wait- 
ing on  tables?     That's  girl's  work." 

"Xot  necessarily.  Many  restau- 
rants prefer  men  waiters."  He  made 
out    another   list. 

The  following  day  Glenn  made  a 
round  of  the  restaurants.  He  re- 
ceived the  usual  answer:  "We  are 
not  in  need  of  help  now." 

It  was  near  sundown  when  he  got 
a  favorable  answer.  One  of  the  wait- 
ers had  just  been  dismissed  for  in- 
competency; Glenn  was  given  the 
job.  "Come  in  the  morning,  and  re- 
member your  orders  and  don't  spill 
the  gravy !"  admonished  the  proprie- 
tor. "That  was  what  the  last*  wait- 
er was  fired  for — turning  gravy  down 
a   customer's  back." 

* '  I  '11  promise  about  the  gravy, " 
grinned  Glenn,  "and  I'll  do  my  best 
to   remember  the   orders." 
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Glenn  was  pleased.  Not  much  of 
job  to  write  home  about,  but  at 
least  it  would  pay  his  expenses  while 
waiting  for  something  better.  "Any 
ehump  can  wait  on  tables,"  he  said 
to   himself. 

He  had  a  different  opinion  of  the 
matter  when  he  returned  to  his  room 
that  night.  He  hadn't  spilled  any 
gravy,  but  he  had  gotten  terribly 
mixed  up  in  his  orders.  There  had 
been  a  rush  at  noontime,  and  he  had 
lost  his  head.  "You're  fired,"  the 
proprietor  remarked  grimly  as  he 
paid  him  the  scant  wages  for  the 
day.  "You  looked  bright  enough  to 
me  when  I  hired  you,  but  appear- 
ances  are    sometimes   deceptive." 

Glenn  wilted.  "I  guess  you're 
right,"   he   answered   humbly. 

He  had  ninety  cents  in  tips  in  his 
pocket  besides  his  wages,  and  he  had 
lost  a  good  deal  of  respect  for  his 
own  ability. 

He  had  written  home  that  he  had 
a  job  temporarily  till  he  could  find 
a  better  one,  but  he  hadn't  the  heart 
to  write  again  and  tell  the  family  he 
had  lost   it. 

For  a  week  Glenn  tramped  the 
streets  looking  for  work.  He  had  ex- 
hausted the  suggestions  of  the  kind 
secretary,  and  was  beginning  to  think 
there  wasn't  anything  he  could  get 
to  do  in  Boston.  He  had  been  oblig- 
ed to  give  up  his  room  at  the  Y.  M.- 
C.  A.,  and  found  a  cheap  one  up 
four  flights  in  a  not  very  desirable 
locality.  He  no  longer  patronized 
even  «heap  restaurants,  but  bought 
buns  and  the  like  at  bakeshops. 

Coming  across  a  street  that  was 
torn  up  one  day,  and  seeing  men  dig- 
ging, reminded  him  of  the  remark 
he  had  made  jokingly  before  leaving 
home,  to  the  effect  that  if  he  could 


not  get  anything  else  to  do  he  would 
dig  in  the  streets.  A  sudden  resolu- 
tion seized  him.  ' '  Where's  the 
boss?"  he  asked  one  of  the  diggers. 

The  man  looked  up.  He  was  an 
Italian.  So  were  most  of  the  others. 
''Ova  de  street,  signor, "  answered 
the  Italian,  pointing  at  a  man  stand- 
ing on  the  corner. 

Glenn  strode  up  to  him.  "Are  you 
the  boss  of  this  gang?" 

"I  am." 

"I  want  a  job." 

The  man  stared  at  him.  ""Not  for 
yourself  ? ' ' 

4 '  Yes ;  I've  been  trying  for  more 
than  a  week  to  find  work  and  I  can't. 
I  must  work  or  starve." 

"All  right;  go  to  work,  then. 
There's  a  pick.  You  can  see  for  your- 
self we're  tearing  up  this  old  pav- 
ing. Throw  the  blocks  up  there," 
he  directed. 

Glenn  seized  the  pick  and  went  to 
work.  It  was  a  cool  clay,  but  soon 
the  perspiration  was  rolling  down  his 
face.  He  was  working  with  all  his 
might  in  his  zeal.  He  stopped  for 
a  moment  and  wiped  his  face  with 
his  handkerchief.  The  laborer  next 
him  was  leaning  on  his  pick,  resting. 
The  boss  wyas  for  the  moment  looking 
the  other  way.  The  Italian  smiled  at 
Glenn  ' '  Whatta  for  you  worka  so 
hard?"  "Taka  de  job  easy.  No  killa 
you." 

Glenn  smiled  back.  It  was  true, 
he  couldn't  last  long  at  the  rata  he 
was  working.  He  didn't  want  to 
loaf  on  the  job,  but  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  work  steadily,  but  not  to  en- 
ergetically. He  thanked  the  Italian 
for  the  suggestion. 

Although  he  did  not  exert  himself 
so  much  the  rest  of  the  day,  Glenn 
was  quite  exhausted  that  night.    Ev- 
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ery  bone  in  his  body  ached  so  that 
he  could  scarcely  sleep.  In  the  morn- 
ing he  was  sore  and  lame.  It  took 
quite  an  effort  to  get  out  of  bed  and 
start  for  work,  but  he  did  it.  Ha 
gritted  his  teeth  as  he  took  the  pick 
and  went  to  work. 

The  boss  was  watching  him  with 
an  amused  smile.  "Say,  I  guess 
you're  soft,  aren't  you?  Never  did 
anything  of  this  kind  before." 

"I'll  soon  get  used  to  it,"  replied 
Glenn. 

' '  Maybe,"  returned  the  boss.  ' '  Any- 
way, I  admire  your  grit." 

That  eneouraged  Glenn.  He  kept 
on  all  day,  though  sometimes  he  could 
have  wept  because  of  the  pain  and 
aches  in  his  body. 

"Would  he  ever  get  used  to  it?" 
he  wondered. 

The  third  day,  as  he  was  tossing 
a  block  to  one  side,  he  gave  a  sud- 
den sharp  exclamation.  There  was 
a  curious  blue  vein  running  through 
the  stone.  Grlenn  recognized  it  as 
coming  from  Moon  Mountain  Quar- 
ry. There  was  no  other  stone  like 
it.  He  stood  transfixed,  staring  at 
it. 

"Hey,  what's  the  matter?"  It  was 
the  boss  who  spoke. 

"It's  this  block  of  granite.  Do 
you  see  anything  different  about  it?" 

The  boss  looked  at  the  block  in 
question.  "There's  a  blue  streak  in 
it,"  he  said. 

"Anything  else?" 

The  boss  examined  the  block  criti- 
cally. "Looks  like  a  new  block," 
he  answered. 

That's  it.  I  know  where  this 
granite  came  from.  It's  the  best 
granite  in  the  world;  outwears  any 
other." 

"Let's  see;  how  long  has  this  road 


been  built?"  The  boss  paused  to  con- 
sider. ''I  remember  my  father  was 
boss  of  a  gang  who  laid  this  paving 
— must  have  been  thirty — yes,  more 
than  thirty  years  ago.  The  other 
stones  are  terribly  worn.  That's 
why  they're  repaving.  There's  some 
more  of  that  granite, ' '  the  boss  point- 
ed to  a  stretch  of  paving  that  was 
in  very  good  condition  in  spite  of 
the  wear  of  more  than  thirty  years. 

"Where  can  I  find  the  superintend- 
ent?" questioned  Grlenn.  "I  want 
to  show  him  this  granite.  I  believe 
he'd  want  to  use  that  kind  if  he  knew 
its  qualities,"  Glenn  said. 

"Better  see  the  contractor;  he's 
the  one  higher  up,"  the  boss  offered. 

Glenn  didn't  stop  to  eat  any  sup- 
per after  he  knocked  off  work.  He 
found  out  the  name  and  address  of 
the  contractor,  and,  with  a  block  of 
granite  under  his  arm,  he  made  his 
way  to  the  contractor's  home. 

The  man  received  him  with  some 
impatience.  He  had  an  engagement 
for  the  evening.  "Make  it  snappy, 
young  man,"  he  commanded.  "What 
are  you  doing  with  that  block  of 
stone  ?" 

' '  I  brought  it  up  to  show  it  to  you.' ' 
Glenn  hurried  to  explain  why  he  har! 
come.  He  told  the  whole  story.  It 
didn't  take  long  to  convince  the  con- 
tractor of  the  fact  that  Moon  Mount- 
ain granite  was  infinitely  superior  to 
the  granite  he  was  planning  to  use. 

"I've  got  to  see  that  quarry!"  he 
asserted.  "I  want  to  see  with  my 
own  eyes  if  there's  enough  stone 
there  to  make  it  worth  my  while  to 
work  the  quarry,  and  if  it's  all  as 
good  as  this  looks  to  be." 

"Nearly  half  of  Moon  Mountain  is 
like  that  stone,"  declared  Glenn, 
firmly,   "and   it's    just    as    good    as 
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this."  

You  say  you  haven't  any  money 
to  put  into  working-  it,  but  you'd 
sell  at  a  good  figure,  I  suppose." 

"If  there's  money,  in  it,  I  think 
I'd  rather  work  it  on  a  share  basis." 

The  contractor  smiled.  "  Guess 
you've  got  a  shrewd  business  head. 
What  are  you  doing  here  in  the 
Hub  t " 

Glenn  told  him.  "Working  in  a 
street  gang!  Well,  you've  got  pluck. 
I  like  to  help  a  fellow  like  that. 
However,  seeing's  believing,  and  I've 
got  to  see  that  quarry.  Say  we  start 
tomorrow    morning. " 

"  That   suits  me,"  answered  Glenn. 

It  was  an  odd  coincidence  that  Old 
Man  Garfield  was  the  first  person 
Glenn  met  when  he  left  the  station 
at  home. 

"'He,  he!"  cackled  the  old  mm. 
"Back  already,  are  ye?  Just  as  I 
thought.     Didn't   get  a   job,  did   ye? 

"I  certainly  did,"  returned  Glenn. 
' '  I  think  I've  got  a  better  job  than 
I  ever  hoped  for."  He  exchanged 
glances  with  the  contractor. 

They  went  directly  to  the  quarry 
without    visiting:    the     farm.       Glenn 


wanted  to  convince  the  contractor 
that  the  place  was  all  he  had  claimed 
before  he  saw  his  mother. 

The  man  looked  the  ground  over 
carefully  before  he  said  a  word. 
Then  he  slapped  Glenn  on  the  back 
joyfully.  "Young  man,  there's  a 
future  in  this  quarry.  I  think  I  know 
whom  I  can  get  to  open  it  up.  I 
want  to  get  to  work  on  it  as  soon  as 
possible,  for  I  want  the  granite  to 
pave  that  street  we're  tearing  up. 
I  '11  make  the  contract,  and  you  and 
I  will  go  fifty-fifty  on  the  proceeds. 
We'll  work  together  on  it.  What  do 
you  say?" 

"I  say  3Tou've  made  me  the  happi- 
est fellow  in  the  world.  Now  I  can 
stay  at  home  and  make  my  mother 
and  sister  happy,  too.  Let's  go  to. 
the  house  now ;  I  want  you  to  meet 
my  folks." 

"After  all,  it  was  your  son's  pluck 
that  brought  this  about,"  the  con- 
tractor told  Mrs.  Talbot.  "Not  many 
young  men  Avould  have  been  willing 
to  di-?  in  the  streets  rather  than  to 
remain  idle,  and  that  helps  me,  too. 
He'll  do.  Mrs.  Talbot,  he'll  do." 


Support  of  Southern  furniture  men  for  the  campaign  to 
boost  cotton  was  pledged  unanimously  recently  at  the  semi- 
annual meeting  of  the  Southern  Market  Association.  If  the 
furniture  men  carry  out  that  avowed  purpose  its  helpful  ef- 
fect upon  the  cotton  situation,  basic  money  crop  of  Dixie,  will 
be  tremendous. 

The  furniture  industry  uses  considerable  quantity  of  pro- 
ducts which  could  perhaps  as  well  be  produced  from  cotton  as 
from  imported  materials  such  as  jute.  It  is  the  purpose  to  con 
duct  the  campaign  largely  towards  the  end  of  obtaining  from 
Congress  a  prohibitive  tariff  upon  jute  so  that  it  will  be  pro- 
fitable to  bale  cotton  in  cotton  fabric,  make  cotton  thread  re- 
place the  present  jute  product,  and  thus  stimulate  the  annual 
consumption  of  cotton  by  several  million  bales. — Selected. 
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THE  UNTUNED  HARP  AND  ITS  MAKER 


By  William  E 

Someone's  imagination  has  given 
us  the  beautiful  story  of  the  untun- 
ed harp.  In  one  of  the  rooms  of  an 
ancient  palace,  where  the  family  was 
wont  to  gather,  there  was  built,  by 
order  of  the  king,  a  most  wonderful 
harp.  The  most  famous  musician  of 
the  realm  had  been  secured  to  build 
the  instrument,  and  in  the  evenings 
the  household  would  gather  in  the 
family  room  and  spend  the  happy 
hours  there  while  the  harp  gave  forth 
its  sweet,  enchanting  music. 

Then  came  the  time  when  the  chil- 
dren were  married  and  went  out  from 
the  castle  into  the  world.  Years 
went  by  and  the  king  died  and  the 
great  estate  passed  by  inheritance 
into  the  hands  of  the  prince.  The 
prince  with  his  family  and  the  ser- 
vants took  up  his  abode  in  the  castle. 
The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  secure 
the  best  musician  he  could  find  and 
gather  his  family  together  to  hear 
the  harp  as  he  had  heard  it  in  the 
happy  days  of  long  ago. 

But  the  harp  was  out  of  tune  and 
the  musician  couldn't  tune  it.  He 
secured  another  but  with  no  better 
results.  The  harp  was  harsh  and 
shrill  and  uttered  the  most  painful 
discord,  and  at  last  with  a  sad  heart 
the  prince  ordered  it  covered  up  with 
a  great  curtain — a  spoiled  and  use- 
less ruin. 

But  one  night  an  old  storm-beset 
man  knocked  at  the  castle  gate  and 
besought  shelter  for  the  night.  The 
prince  treated  his  unexpected  visitor 
with  genuine  hospitality:  he  should 
stay  over  night  and  should  dine  with 
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the  household  in  the  family  room. 
During  the  supper  hour  the  old  man's 
eyes  kept  wandering  to  that  end  of 
the  room  where  the  harp  stood  and 
at  last  he  surprised  the  prince  by 
asking  why  the  harp  was  covered. 
Then  the  story  of  the  harp  was  told, 
is  sweet  music  of  happier  days,  how 
it  had  lost  its  tune  and  in  all  the 
realm  there  was  no  one  who  could 
bring  it  back. 

"May  I  try?"  the  stranger  asked. 
The  prince  was  willing  to  gratify  his 
guest's  desire  and  the  curtain  was 
drawn  back.  The  old  man  examined 
the  instrument  keenly  and  handled 
it  fondly  as  if  it  were  his  little  child. 
For  more  than  an  hour  he  worked 
away  and  then  asked  the  prince  to 
assemble  his  family,  for  he  felt  sure 
the  harp  was  itself  once  more.  And 
such  music,  such  enthralling  har- 
monies they  had  never  dreamed  could 
live  in  a  musical  instrument.  And 
when  the  prince  could  compose  him- 
self he  said,  "Sir,  how  does  it  come 
that  when  all  other  musicians  have 
failed  in  tuning  the  harp  you  have 
succeeded  so  wonderfully?"  And  the 
old  man  replying,  said,  "It  is  all  very 
simple;   I  made  the  harp." 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  a  life  like 
that;  a  life  that  was  out  of  tune? 
Have  you  ever  heard  a  voice  that 
screeched;  that  was  harsh  and  ugly 
because  the  heart  was  out  of  tune? 
Perhaps  that  life  and  that  voice  has 
been  your  own.  Don't  say  it  is  ruin- 
ed and  hopeless  beyond  repair.  There 
is  someone  who  can  tune  it;  some- 
one who  can  so  touch  with  the  fing- 
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er  of  redeeming  love  the  discordant  of  our  once  untuned  but  redeemed 
strings  of  our  heart  that  all  heaven  lives.  What  can  it  be  but  He  who 
will  be  thrilled  at  the  answering  notes      made  it? 


THE  NATION'S  SAFETY 

Best  guarantees  of  stable  state 

Are  stable  homes,  where  mate  and  mate 

With  wholesome  sense  of  honor,  share 

In  common  joy  and  common  care, 

And  with  integrity  concerned 

To  keep  the  vows,  by  others  spurned, 

Unite  to  rear  an  honest  race, 

Which  seeks  its  own,  in  fearless  grace, 

But — wisely  sensing  cost  of  bread 

By  unearned  favors  baked  and  spread — 

Demands  and  gives,  with  fair  intent, 

A  penny's  worth  for  every  cent ; 

Where  parents  cultivate  and  joy 

Of  brother  love,  in  girl  and  boy, 

Who  later  take  this  love  divine 

To  forge,  and  factory,  and  mine, 

Till  ever-widening  circles  feel 

Its  power  the  hurts  of  hate  to  heal, 

And  to  create  a  world  more  just, 

Where  each  forbears  in  kindly  trust, 

And  all  more  nearly  comprehend 

The  simple  codes  of  humble  men. 

The  justice  taught  by  such  home  fires 

Shall  light  the  torch  of  world  desires 

For  peace  and  world  fraternity; 

Shall  write  new  laws  for  industry. 

A  working  partnership  between 

Brain,  brawn,  and  wealth,  shall  yet  be  seen. 

0  Nations !  guard  your  vestal  fires, 

And  tune  again  melodic  lyres 

To  sing  the  loveliness  of  truth 

And  virtue,  though  she  stands,  forsooth, 

Unvocal,  oft  illiterate. 

The  passing  butt  of  shallow  wit! 

And.  Nations !  let  us  dare  to  be, 

In  Godly  faith,  each  other's  friend! 

When  vision  fades,  or  false  are  we 

To  s:ght  vouchsafed, — then  nears  the  end. 

— E.  Jean  Nelson  Penfield. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Mr.  Grier  arid  a  group  of  boys  have 
been  busily  engaged  for  the  past  few 
days  scraping  and  re-surfacing  the 
roads  over  the  campus. 

The  recent  cold  mornings,  denot- 
ing the  approach  of  Fall  weather, 
causes  us  to  turn  our  thoughts  to  the 
squeal  of  the  porker,  and  that  good 
home-made  sausage  which  usually  oc- 
cupies a  prominent  place  on  our  bill 
of  fare  about  this  time  of  year. 

Nine  new  boys  have  been  admitted 
to  the  institution  since  the  first  of 
October.  They  were  placed  in  the 
Receiving  Cottage,  where  they  will 
remain  for  a  period  of  two  weeks 
before  being  assigned  to  the  other 
cottage   homes. 

— o — 

Our  gardens  are  still  abundantly 
supplying  our  tables  with  vegetables, 
generous  portions  of  string  beans, 
butter  beans,  carrots,  radishes,  tur- 
nips and  several  varieties  of  salads 
being  issued  to  the  cottage  kitchens 
daily. 

— o — 

We  have  been  informed  that  the 
Training  School  cattle  exhibited  at  the 
Cabarrus  District  Fair  were  awarded 
several  prizes,  a  fact  of  which  we  are 
naturally  quite  proud.  There  were  al- 
so several  exhibitors  among  the  mem- 
bers of  our  staff  of  workers,  exhibit- 
ing specimens  of  their  skill,  who  re- 
ceived prizes:  Miss  Mary  P.  Latimer, 
matron  in  charge  of  Cottage  No.  3, 
winning  first  prize  for  a  bunch  of  fine 
dahlias;  and  Mrs.  L.  S.  Presson,  ma- 
tron in  charge  of  the  Receiving  Cot- 
tage, being  awarded  prizes  for  the 
best  home-made  candy. 


For  the  first  time  in  the  memories 
of  the  oldest  workers  here,  both  the 
Sunday  School  session  last  Sunday 
morning  and  the  church  service  in 
the  afternoon,  were  dispensed  with 
on  account  of  the  very  bad  weather. 
Beginning  about  midnight  last  Sat- 
urday and  continuing  for  more  than 
twenty-four  hours,  there  occurred  in 
this  section  the  heaviest  rainfall  in 
years,  causing  the  rapid  rise  of  all 
streams  and  doing  considerable  dam- 
age to  the  country  roads. 

Last  Wednesday  we  were  visited 
by  a  committee  of  members  of  the 
Grand  Jury,  serving  at  the  October 
term  of  the  Cabarrus  County  Court, 
now  in  session  in  Concord.  They 
were  escorted  through  the  various  de- 
partments by  Superintendent  Boger, 
and  expressed  themselves  as  being 
well  pleased  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  work  is  being  carried  on 
here.  The  members  of  the  committee 
are  as  follows:  J.  W.  Winecoff, 
Kannapolis;  S.  J.  Furr,  Mt.  Plea- 
sant; Aery  F.  Sides,  Gold  Hill;  R.  V. 
Carter,  Kannapolis;  and  J.  W.  Foil, 
Concord. 

— o— 

For  the  tenth  successive  year,  in 
fact  every  year  since  Mr.  Joseph  F. 
Cannon,  Dr.  T.  N.  Spencer,  and  oth- 
er progressive  citizens  of  Cabarrus 
county,  conceived  the  idea  of  an  an- 
nual Fair  for  this  section  of  the 
State,  the  boys  of  the  Jackson  Train- 
ing School  were  guests  of  the  Fair 
Association.  Promptly  at  nia^  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  October  13th  five 
hundred  khaki-clad  youngsters  as- 
sembled in  front  of  the  Cannon  Mem- 
orial   Building,     and     after     a     few 
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words  of  instruction  from  Superin- 
tendent Boger,  some  of  our  smaller 
boys  and  a  few  who  were  suffering 
from  "stumped"  toes,  stone  bruises 
and  other  minor  ailments,  were  load- 
ed on  a  truck  and  a  couple  of  wag- 
ons, and  the  hike  to  the  Fair  Grounds 
was  under  way.  The  trip,  a  distance 
of  little  more  than  three  mites,  was 
made  over  dusty  country  roads  and 
across  fields,  and  to  those  unaccus- 
tomed to  much  walking,  was  rather 
tiresome,  but  what  was  a  little  thing 
like  that  when  the  road  led  to  the 
Fair,  with  its  immense  crowd,  the 
midway  and  countless  other  attrac- 
tions that  a  boy  enjoys?  The  cen- 
ter of  attraction  this  year  were  the 
Johnnie  J.  Jones  Shows,  and  let  us 
add  here  in  passing,  that  they  were 
by  far  the  best  group  of  amusements 
ever  presented  at  the  Cabarrus  Dis- 
trict Fair,  When  approached  by 
our  Superintendent  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  the  Training  School  boys 
obtaining  permission  to  enjoy  the 
various  amusements,  the  general 
manager  replied  that  he  would  be 
glad  to  grant  them  the  privilege  of 
seeing  everything,  and  handed  him  a 
card  which  read:  "Take  care  of  these 
boys,"  and  directed  us  to  Mr.  Jack 
Lydick,  manager  of  the  minstrel 
show  and  in  charge  of  entertain- 
ment, who  proved  a  most  gracious 
host,  and  went  to  no  little  trouble 
to  see  that  the  boys  had  a  good  time. 
Under  his  guidance  the  boys  were 
admitted  free  of  charge  to  the  Dixie 
Minstrel  Show,  the  Monkey  Circus, 
the  Diving  Show,  and  other  side 
shows;  they  were  also  permitted  to 
enjoy  rides  on  the  Lindy  Loop  and 
Leaping  Lena.  A  number  of  the 
smaller  boys  were  allowed  to  ride 
the    ponies,    and    to    see    the    Mickey 


Mouse  Circus.  It  is  very  hard  to  de- 
cide just  which  one  of  these  places 
furnished  the  most  amusement — 
some  voted  the  diving  show,  with 
Capt.  Jack  Kelley,  famous  high  div- 
er, his  clown  and  diving  girls,  the 
best  ever,  while  others  voted  for  the 
Mickey  Mouse  circus,  with  its  hun- 
dreds of  white  mice  performing  such 
stunts  as  walking  a  rope  and  riding 
a  small  ferris  wheel.  Then  some  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  minstrel  show, 
with  others  affirming  the  monkeys 
with  their  tricks  and  funny  antics 
should  be  given  first  place.  Though 
there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  out- 
come of  this  argument,  it  was  unani- 
mously decided  right  then  and  there 
that  the  J.  J.  Jones  Shows  were 
"O  K"  in  every  respect,  and  that  ev- 
erybody had  a  grand  and  glorious 
time.  As  we  completed  the  round  of 
amusement  places  we  were  conduct- 
ed down  the  midway  to  the  entrance 
by  a  brass  band,  a  special  courtesy 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Lydick.  We  then 
repaired  to  a  grove  on  the  outer  edge 
of  the  Fair  Grounds  where  a  picnic 
lunch  consisting  of  sandwiches,  cake 
and  ice-cold  milk  was  served.  After 
lunch  the  boys  were  admitted  to  the 
infield  where  they  enjoyed  the  free 
acts  in  front  of  the  grandstand,  the 
fine  horse  races,  motor  cycle  race,  and 
other  attractions.  Following  the  last 
race  the  lines  were  formed  and  the 
homeward  march  begun,  and  we  ar- 
rived at  the  school  at  nightfall,  a 
tired  but  happy  group.  We  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  tender  the 
officials  of  the  Cabarrus  Fair  Asso- 
ciation, and  to  all  others  who  con- 
tributed to  the  pleasures  of  the  day, 
our  most  hearty  thanks,  extending 
at  the  same  time  our  best  wishes  for 
future  success. 


^lJuii  Washington 
;  this   w ear 


George  Wash  i hot oh  Bicenten  n  i  a  I . 

■ '•(■'<;■ '  ^RecLtceci  loupes  •    • 
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THE  GOLDEN  CHALICE 

Life  is  a  golden  chalice, 

Which  God  gives  each  to  fill; 

'Tis  a  cup  wherein  each  one  may  place 
His  harvest,  good  or  ill. 


* 


♦*♦ 
Life  is  a  golden  chalice,  ♦:* 

That's  given  us  in  trust ;  % 

We  fill  it  with  what  things  we  choose,  |* 

With  sparkling  gems,  or  dust.  *■ 

t 
Life  is  a  golden  chalice,  |* 

We  may  fill  it  to  the  brim ;  * 

We  may  fill  it  to  the  brim.  ♦ 

As  we  bring  it  back  to  Him.  % 

— J.  Arthur  Thompson.  * 
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NATURE'S  HALLOWE'EN 

Now  that  Halloive'  en  is  showing 

Masks  of  every  mold; 
And  October  winds  are  blowing 

'Round  us  chill  and  cold. 

All  the  trees,  so  green  in  summer, 
Change  to  red  and  gold, 

Making  all  the  woods  in  autumn, 
Wondrous  to  behold. 

And  to  you  I'll  tell  the  secret 

Of  the  changing  green, 
Nature  wishes  all  her  woodland 

Masked  for  Hallowe'en. 


— James  Brennan. 


IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  HUMANITY 

There  is  nothing  more  pleasing  than  to  read  commendatory  ar« 
tides  as  to  service  the  King's  Daughters  are  rendering  throughout 
the  country.  This  past  week  the  Virginia  branch  of  King's 
Daughters  held  its  annual  convention  in  Suffolk,  Virginia,  a  small 
city  renowned  for  its  genuine  hospitality.  There  were  in  attend- 
ance about  200  delegates.  From  all  reports  the  convention  was  a 
success,  carrying  an  inspiration  and  good  will  that  spells  success 
in  any  undertaking.  It  is  with  deep  regret  that  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  North  Carolina  branch  of  King's  Daughters  had  to  be 
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postponed.  Bat,  we  still  h?.ve  something  to  look  forward  to — the 
1933  Convention  in  Charlotte  with  the  Charlotte  circle  of  King's 
Daughter's  as  hostess  circle.  This  band  of  Charlotte  women  have 
done  a  most  wonderful  work.  They  have  made  for  themselves  by 
rendering  service  a  place  in  Charlotte.  They  have  been  recog- 
nized and  applauded  by  the  local  press  for  their  unselfish  service 
to  humanity.  This,  an  appreciation  of  the  work  and  spirit  dis- 
played by  the  King's  Daughters,  is  clipped  from  the  Suffolk  News- 
Herald,  written  by  the  editor  who  has  a  facile  pen  and  an  under- 
standing heart.  We  hope  that  all  King's  Daughters  in  this  state 
will  read  and  see  how  the  Virginia  branch  of  King's  Daughters  is 
forging  to  the  front: 

The  people  of  Suffo.k  do  not  have  to  be  told  of  the  object  and  scope 
of  the  work  of  the  King's  Daughters  and  Sens,  the  Virginia  eraiich  of 
which  organization  is  holding  its  annual  convention  here  this  week.  In 
all  the  nation  there  is  no  association  of  individuals  like  it  and  none  more 
altruistic.  It  is  with  the  exception,  probably,  of  only  the  Red  Cress, 
the  greatest  welfare  organization  sponsored  by  Christian  people  and  in 
some  respects  surpasses  that  superb  organization  in  that  it  is  constantly 
working  for  the  relief  of  human  misery.  While  the  Red  Cross,  national- 
ly financed,  throws  itself  into  the  breach  in  disasters  caused  by  an  act 
of  God,  tho  King's  Daughters  takes  up  the  intermediate  task  of  succor- 
ing those  of  our  citizenship  whom  misfortune  overtakes  in  the  daily 
grind  of  life. 

We  here  in  Suffolk  know  something  of  the  activities  of  this  great  wel- 
fare organization  which  has  stood  between  the  poor  and  destitute  and 
starvation.  It  has  assumed  responsibility  for  inumerable  cases  of  des- 
titution which  could  not  have  beer,  reached  and  alleviated  by  any  other 
means.  It  is  the  nucleus  of  all  the  relief  sources  in  the  city,  and  the  lo- 
cal branch  is  typical  of  those  in  the  other  forty-two  states  of  the  Union 
where  it  has  branches.  It  never  sleeps,  fcr  the  women  members  of  the 
organization  are  ever  alert  to  see  that  all  the  resources  of  the  organiza- 
tion are  quickly  concentrated  not  only  to  relieve  but  to  prevent  human 
suffering. 

The  international  president,  our  own  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Eley,  toid  us  in 
her  annual  address,  something  of  the  magnitude  of  the  activities  of  this 
splendid  body  of  Christian  men  and  women.  Only  six  states  are  with- 
out branches.  It  has  now  a  membership  of  seventy  thousand,  a  mighty 
army  of  earnest,  devoted  people  whose  only  object  is  service  to  the  oth- 
erwise helpless  and  friendless.  "The  order,"  she  said,  ''is  a  union  of 
Christian  effort."  It  is  supporting  one  hundred  and  twenty  homes  and 
hospitals  for  the  indigent,  and  maintains  a  number  of  scholarships  for 
deserving  young  people  among  both  white  and  colored.  "Growth 
Through    Service,"    is    its    motto    and    the    keynote    of    the    convention    is 
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"Harmony  and   Co-operation." 

The  King's  Daughters  is,  therefore,  a  service  club  for  those  of  our 
citizenship  upon  whom  adversity  has  frowned,  illness  or  disability  has 
overtaken.  It  is  the  good  Samaritan  of  the  alleys,  the  by-ways  and  the 
haunts  where  misery  stalks.  It  is  the  little  mother  of  homeless  children 
and  the  refuge  of  hopeless  men  and  women  whom  the  world  has  passed 
by  and  forgotten.  May  we  ask,  what  nobler,  higher  service  is  it  possi- 
ble for  any  body  cf  men  and  women  to  enlist  upon  and  what  other  com- 
mands greater  respect  or  wider  sympathy?  May  The  News-Herald  wish 
for  the  delegates  from  the  far-flung  corners  of  the  commonwealth,  who 
have  made  the  personal  sacrifice  to  attend  the  convention  now  in  pro- 
gress in  order  to  fit  themselves  by  exchange  of  thoughts,  ideas  and  ex- 
perience, a  profitable  session  and  a  heightening  of  the  fine  impulses 
that  motivate  them  in  their  audatory  work.  It  is  unnecessary  co  say 
th.t  Suffolk  feels  honored  and  ennobled  by  their  presence  and  that  it 
means  the  elevation  of  our  aspirations  and  the  strengthening  of  the 
ideals. 


THE  PEOPLE  MAKE  THE  PLACE. 

There  is  nothing  on  earth  sweeter  than  genuine  friendship. 
Especially  the  kind  of  friendship  that  continues  to  grow  stronger 
and  sweeter  with  the  fleeting  years.  To  be  constant  in  friendship 
is  an  evidence  of  strong  character.  "Pair  weather  friends"  rise 
and  fall  with  the  tide  of  prosperity.  It  is  easy  to  acclaim  friend- 
ship when  expecting  returns,  but  it  takes  the  strongest  elements 
of  human  nature  to  remain  true  despite  time,  distance  or  the  ex- 
periences of  hardships. 

Just  a  few  days  ago,,  after  an  absence  of  many,  many  years,  we 
took  a  flying  trip  to  Albemarle,  the  capital  of  Stanly  county.  We 
found  many  changes.  The  village  of  years  ago  has  been  trans.- 
formed  into  a  hustling  city.  It  has  just  what  all  up-to-date  cities 
have.  There  were  to  be  seen  beautiful  homes  surrounded  with 
the  natural  forest,  big  department  stores,  splendidly  equipped 
school  buildings,  other  public  buildings,  the  movies,  handsome 
churches  and  every  other  modern  device  that  contributes  to  mutual 
community  interest,  besides  to  the  comforts  of  home  life.  The  pic- 
ture, or  panorama  as  viewed  was  confusing.  It  was  impossible  to 
locate  old  buildings,  the  by-paths,  and  old  roads  now  changed  into 
cement  side-walks  and  hard  surfaced  roads.  Yes,  the  whole  scene 
was  changed.    We  had  to  close  our  eyes  to  visualize  the  old  place 
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of  yesteryear.  But,  there  was  one  thing  to  be  grateful  for — the 
older  people  left  to  review  all  of  these  developments  with  a  high 
appreciation  have  not  changed,. — they  possess  the  same  kindly 
spirit  and  interest.  It  is  a  known  fact  that  the  Stanly  people  are 
renowned  for  genuine  hospitality.  They  never  fail  to  make  it  im- 
pressive that  the  proverbial  "latch-string"  hangs  on  the  outside. 

To  go  into  details  as  to  the  changes  it  would  take  too  much  time, 
but  must  say  we  were  amazed  to  find  erected  on  the  Hon.  Sam 
Pemberton's  old  home  place  a  magnificent  unit  of  the  Lutheran 
church — Sunday  School  department,  modern  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  and  large  enough  to  accomodate  400  children.  We  have 
never  seen  more  delightful  Sunday  School  quarters,  built  after 
plans  of  architect  Louis  Asbury,  Charlotte,  one  of  the  best  archi- 
tects of  the  South. 

We  were  further  informed  by  Mr.  S.  H.  Hearne,  one  of  the  fore- 
most and  oldest  citizens  of  the  county,  as  he  directed  his  guest 
through  the  building  with  pride  and  interest,  that  when  he  became 
a  member  of  the  Lutheran  church  52  years  ago  there  were  only  5 
members  and  he  was  the  last  of  the  five.  He  said  this  with  pathos 
but  there  was  an  evidence  of  satisfaction  upon  the  part  of  Mr. 
Hearne  as  he  reviewed  the  accomplishments  of  this  congregation. 
The  residence  of  Mrs.  Lizzie  Hearne  King, — very  much  moderniz- 
ed, but  within  hospitality  and  kiindness  prevails — is  the  only 
home  now  standing  in  the  heart  of  the  business  block  where  once 
stood  other  residences. 

It  was  a  delight  to  meet  old  friends.  If  all  of  the  invitations  to 
visit  are  accepted  there  will  be  much  time  spent  in  the  midst  of  a 
people  who  are  the  "salt  of  the  earth."  They  love  their  country, 
appreciate  the  opportunities  offered  at  home  with  an  earnestness 
to  develop,  and  are  true  all  times  to  their  friends,  one  of  the  finest 
elements  of  any  human  soul. 

PET  TEF  FOR  THE  NEEDY 

From  the  press  we  learn  that  North  Caroling  will  g^t  something 
like  $800  000  from  the  Reconstruction  Corporation  for  relieving 
the  unemployed.  This  vast  sum  will  be  spent  through  agencies 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  relief.     This  amount  will  be 
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supplemented  by  donations  from  private  citizens  through  organi- 
zations like  the  Red  Cross.  Through  all  of  the  agencies  interest- 
ed in  relieving  the  helpless  it  is  evident  there  is  an  effort  made 
that  "no  man,  woman  or  child  shall  go  hungry  or  unsheltered 
through  the  approaching  winter." 

********** 

FREE  SCHOOL  BOOKS 

The  matter  ot  free  text  books  for  the  children  of  the  elemen- 
tary grades  is  now  under  discussion.  The  argument  that  chil- 
dren are  retarded  when  books  are  not  available  goes  without  a 
question  It  does  seem  a  shame  that  we  have  to  picture  a  little 
tot  anxious  to  go  to  school,  and  when  the  time  comes  to  go  to 
school  the  parents  are  unable  to  buy  books.  The  saddest  picture 
xet  is  the  same  child  often  does  not  have  the  necessary  clothing 
to  enter  the  school  room  unless  some  charitable  organization  steps 
in  and  relieves  the  embarassment.  The  social  conditions  are  com- 
plex. It  is  hard  to  know  where  to  begin  and  where  to  stop.  We 
judge  the  starting  place  for  charity  has  been  from  the  beginning 
of  time,  and  the  place  to  stop  will  never  be  realized — for  the  scrip- 
tures say  "the  poor  we  will  have  always."  If  some  plan  for  free 
text  books  by  the  state  can  be  devised,  it  will  surely  lighten  the 
financial  burdens  of  many  parents.  The  cost  of  books  when  sev- 
eral children  are  in  one  home  soon  mounts  up  until  it  is  quite  an 
item.  We  admit  to  have  good  school  houses  splendidly  equipped 
and  the  children  not  availing  themselves  of  the  opportunities  is 
a  useless  investment,  but  there  are  conditions  prevailing  that 
stifle  many  fine  impulses  in  the  home,  community  or  state.  From 
experience  in  social  work  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  answer 
every  demand,  if  so  there  would  be  great  danger  of  pauperizing. 
We  cannot  educate  at  the  risk  of  sacrificing  the  homes — the  cor- 
ner stone  of  our  Republic. 

********** 

It  may  be  perfectly  all  right  to  be  contented  with  what  you 
have — never  with  what  you  are. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 


(With  Old 

If  I  can  see  God's  hidden  power 
In  leaf  of  tree  and  bud  of  flower, 
If   I   can    glimpse    Life's    wond- 

erous  plan, 
And  do  my  bit  the  best  I  can — 
I've  lived. 


TWO  SPLENDID  INSTITUTIONS 
On  the  invitation  of  the  Welfare 
department  and  the  county  com- 
missioners, consisting  of  W.  E.  Stan- 
ley, R.  L.  Lindsey,  D.  W.  Newsom, 
county  manager,  H.  L.  Carver,  Dr. 
R.  E.  Nichols,  J.  H.  Harris,  C.  R. 
McHaney,  C.  W.  Massey,  and  Geo. 
M.  Clark,  I  went  with  them  on  the 
14th,  to  the  T.  B.  Sanatorium  and 
Samarcand,  down  in  the  sand  hill 
country,  on  a  tour  of  inspection,  to 
get  a  close-up  view  of  these  institu- 
tions, and  learn  at  first  hand  how 
those  from  Durham  county  are  do- 
ing in  these  two  respective  places. 
It  was  a  trip  filled  with  delight  and 
agreeable   surprises. 

PASSING  VIEWS 
The  roadside  view,  from  Durham 
to  the  farthest  point  we  went  in 
Moore  county,  was  a  panorama  of 
loveliness.  The  miracle  of  October 
was  being  wrought.  The  hedgerows 
were  painted  in  every  shade  of  red, 
and  every  pateh  of  woods  tinted  with 
gold,  and  brown  and  yellow,  magnifi- 
cent beneath  the  golden  sun  of  day 
and  the  silvery  moon  of  evening. 
Those  wbo  go  afield  just  how,  away 
from  the  somber  city  and  its  clatter- 
ing, traffic,  are'  rewarded  :•  beyond 
mere  man's  deserts.  The  mists  rise 
early    in    the    valleys    and    catch    the 
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gold  of  the  sky  and  veil  every  scene 
with  magical  enchantment,  while  the 
slanting  sun  lays  patterns  of  shad- 
ows across  the  hills.  The  shocks  of 
corn  stand  waiting  in  the  fields,  the 
meadows  are  thick  and  tangled  -with 
tall  grass  and  faded  flowers,  the 
woods  are  quiet  at  the  coming  of 
frost.  The  cattle  upon  a  hundred 
hills  grazed   in  contentment. 

THE  T.  B.  SANATORIUM 
We  first  visited  the  Sanatorium. 
Here  we  were  cordially  greeted  by 
Dr.  P.  P.  McCain,  the  capable  head 
of  the  institution,  and  his  assistants. 
We  were  shown  through  the  modern 
arranged  and  equipped  buildings,  and 
the  scientific  appliances  were  ex- 
plained, even  to  X-raying  D.  W. 
Newsom,  and  John  Harris'  right 
arm,  which  was  found  to  have  been 
broken  years  ago,  otherwise  they 
were  all  right,  and  Mr.  Newsom's 
heart  was  found  to  be  in  the  right 
place,  as  the  whole  bunch  witnessed. 
An  invitation  to  a  splendid  lunch,  as 
the  guesjts  of  Dr.  McCain,  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Durhamites,  and  they 
showed  their  appreciation  by  the  lib- 
eral manner  they  partook  of  the  de- 
lightful repast.  We  were  then  shown 
ever  the  promises.  Such  fin,?  hcgs 
and  pigs,  and  herd  of  fifty-odd  regis- 
tered cows  made  a  sight  that  would 
enthuse  the  most  ardent  farmer. 
Each  of  these  cows  produced  from 
six  to  seven  hundred  pounds  of  butter 
fat  vearlv.  It  was  a  revelation  to  sev- 
eral of  our  party,  and  did  their  eyes 
grood.  The  farm  was  under  splen- 
did eultivation,  yielding  every  varie- 
ty of  cereal* .  and  vegetables.  Every 
convenience  for  the  comfort  and  plea- 
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sure  of  inmates  is  provided  to  make 
them  cheerful  and  happy  on  the  road 
to  health  again.  Those  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  conversing  with  were  in 
the  most  cheerful  mood  and  gave  evi- 
dences of  doing  well.  Editor  Gibson 
was  on  his  job,  gathering  news 
beams  and  rays  of  humor  to  build 
the  next  issue  of  the  Sanatorium 
Sun,  that  shines  for  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  work  among  those 
having  symptoms  of  tubercular  af- 
fections. A  great  work  is  being 
done  there  among  such  healthful  en- 
vironments. There  are  something 
over  400  patients  in  the  Sanatorium 
now.  Twenty-eight  of  these  being 
from   Durham   county. 

SAMARCAND  MANOR 
On  our  return  we  dropped  in  at 
Samarcand  Manor,  the  State's  re- 
formatory for  wayward  girls.  Miss 
Agnes  McNaughton,  the  head  of  the 
institution,  and  one  of  her  assist- 
ants, Miss  Crenshaw,  gave  us  a  gra- 
cious welcome,  and  piloted  us  over 
the  premises,  where  Durham  county 
Welfare  officers  and  county  commis- 
sioners had  a  close-up  view  of  the 
institution,  it's  buildings,  old  and 
new,  kept  as  neat  as  any  lady's  par-= 
lor  with  the  most  scrupulous  disci- 
pline in  the  management  of  both  the 
inmates  and  the  farm  operations. 
The  girls  arc  happy  during  their 
hours  of  work  and  pleasure.  Here 
we  also  saw  a  farm  yielding  the  fin- 
est of  products,  the  greatest  variety, 
and  poultry,  hogs  and  cattle  that 
would    take    the    premiums    at    any 


fair.  Life  there  is  like  one.  great 
family,  and  I  could  but  notice  the 
care  and  tenderness  each  girl  was  ac- 
corded, from  the  smallest  to  the  larg- 
est. They  have  erected  a  saw  mlil  on 
the  premises,  and  the  girls  are  op- 
erating it  like  old  saw-mill  men. 
The  girls  are  going  to  build  a  chick- 
en house.  They  are  also  farmerettes 
who  farm,  and  from  some  of  the 
products  shown  they  will  beat  to  a 
frazzle  many  of  the  old  farmer  men. 
It  was  a  visit  of  instruction  and  in- 
spiration. 

A  PEANUT  EPISODE 

It  was  county  commissioner  John 
Harris'  first  visit  to  this  institution 
and  he  had  an  eye  for  seeing  and 
learning  what  they  all  did.  As  we 
were  leaving  he  heard  Miss  Cren- 
shaw tell  me  that  she  loved  peanuts, 
but  they  did  not  raise  them.  John 
immediately  slipped  away.  I  thought 
he  was  going  to  run  home.  But  he 
clandestinely  went  to  the  enr  that 
Dr.  Nichols  came  in,  and  stole  Dr. 
Nichols'  5-cent  bag  of  peanuts  and 
forthwith  presented  them  to  Miss 
Crenshaw  with  his  compliments. 
Then  he  told  Dr.  Nichols  of  his  gal- 
lant act,  and  the  Doctor  bought  him- 
self another  bag  of  nuts  coming 
back — in  fact  all  did,  and  we  had  a 
"cracking"    time    homeward    bound. 

There  are  around  two  hundred 
girls  in  this  institution  now.  Dur- 
ham county  has  only  three  there  at 
this  writing.  Very  good  reports  are 
receivel  from  many  of  the  girls  pa- 
roled. 


"Tha  chaste  mind  is  like  a  polished  plain,  may  receive  foul 
thoughts.,,  without  receiving  their  tincture." — Sterne. 
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THE  OLD  TIME  RELIGION  STILL  LIVES 


By  Rev.  R.  A.  Taylor,  in 

Just  a  summary  of  our  doings  on 
the  South  Fork  charge  since  confer- 
ence. As  soon  as  we  could  get  ad- 
justed to  the  situation  we  made  a 
survey  of  things.  We  found  that  we 
are  about  13  miles  from  Hickory, 
Newton  and  Lincolnton,  respectively; 
in  a  new  parsonage,  the  upstairs  not 
finished,  and  no  electricity  nearer 
than  two  miles.  We  set  to  work  to 
finish  the  upstairs  and  put  in  elec- 
tric lights.  In  a  few  months  we  real- 
ized both.  So  here  we  are  living  in 
the  country,  enjoying  most  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  both   city  and  country. 

After  getting  a  few  minor  difficul- 
ties out  of  the  way,  on  the  second 
Sunday  in  July  we  launched  against 
the  world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil. 
For  ten  weeks  we  waged  day  and 
night.  The  note  of  victory  was  heard 
all  along  the  line.  Old  time  convic- 
tion made  the  backslider  to  cry  unto 


N.  C.  Christian  Advocate. 

the  Lord  for  restoration  of  lost  joy, 
and  the  sinner  to  forsake  his  sins  and 
cry  unto  the  Lord  for  salvation.  As 
many  as  received  Him,  to  them  gave 
He  power  to  become  the  children  of 
God.  More  than  400  professed  faith 
in  Christ  at  the  altar  in  the  old  fash- 
ioned way.  Some  folks  tell  us  that 
the  day  of  revival  is  passed;  I  do 
not  believe  it,  for  we  had  a  great  re- 
vival in  every  church  on  this  charge. 
We  received  126  into  the  church, 
and  107  of  these  were  on  profession 
of  faith. 

I  helped  three  other  brethren  in 
meetings  this  year,  resulting  in  more 
than  300  professions.  It  has  been 
my  privilege  to  witness  more  than 
700  professions  in  these  meetings. 
Things  are  in  fine  shape  spiritually 
on  the  South  Fork  charge.  We  hope 
to  come  out  in  full  with  the  finances. 


YOURS! 

"I  got  off  at  the  Pennsylvania  Station  one  day  as  a  tramp, 
and  for  a  year  I  begged  on  the  streets  for  a  living.  One  day 
I  touched  a  man  on  the  shoulder  and  said,  'Mister,  please  give 
me  a  clime.' 

"As  soon  as  I  saw  his  face  I   recognized   my    old    father 
'Father,'  I  asked,,  'don't  you  know  me?' 

"Throwing  his  arms  around  me  he  cried,  'I  have  found  you, 
I  have  found  you;  all  I  have  is  yours.' 

"Think  of  it,  that  I,  a  tramp,  stood  begging  my  father  for 
ten  cents,  when  for  eighteen  years  he  had  been  looking  for 
me  to  give  me  all  he  was  worth." 

God's  forgiving  love  is  like  that.  He  searched  for  us 
through  G^thsemane  and  up  the  rugged  side  of  dark  Calvary, 
and  when  He  finds  you  He  says,  "All  things  are  yours." 

— Selected. 
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HOW  THE  JACK-OLANTERN  GREW 


By  Ina  E. 

Roger  was  spending  the  summer 
with  Grandmother  and  Grandfather 
Gray.  They  lived  on  a  farm  where 
there  was  a  brook,  a  meadow,  some 
woods,  and  a  cornfield. 

The  little  boy  thought  it  was  the 
most  wonderful  place  in  the  world. 
He  lived  in  the  city  with  only  a  small 
yard  to  play  in.  And  here  there  was 
a  long  crooked  brook  to  wade  in.  a 
meadow  that  was  dotted  with  the 
prettiest  flowers  for  him  to  pick  for 
grandmother,  a  shady  woods  with 
with  paths  to  follow  and  a  cornfield 
in  which  to  run. 

Roger  thought  he  liked  the  corn- 
field the  best  of  all.  It  was  fun  to 
run  up  and  down  the  rows  that  came 
cIopp  to  the  house  at  one  end  and 
reached  ever  so  far  in  the  other  di- 
rection. One  day  the  little  boy  dis- 
covered three  pumokins  growing  on 
vines  in  the  cornfield.  One  of  the 
three  was  very  small,  not  much  big- 
ger than  apple. 

"Oh.  it's  the  cutest  little  pumpkin 
I  ever  saw."  Roger  told  his  grand- 
mother after  she  had  explained 
that  these  green  pumpkins  would  be- 
come vellow  and  large  by  the  time 
cool   fall   days  came. 

Every  dav  the  bov  followed  the 
cornrows  until  he  found  the  little 
numnkin.  And  each  dav  it  didn't 
seem  to  be  any  bigger  than  it  was 
the  dav  before.  Roger  knew  it  was 
growing-  .though.  For  one  dav  he 
couldn't  reach  around  it  with  buth 
his  hands,  and  afiter  a  while  his 
st>"»w  hat  wouldn't   slio   over  it. 

"I  don't  want  mv  rmmpkin  to  f-'t 
verv  bio-."  Roger  told  his  grandmoth- 
er one  day. 


Lindsley 

Grandmother  smiled  and  asked  the 
little  boy  if  he  would  like  to  have 
that  pumpkin  for  Thanksgiving 
pies. 

Roger  grinned.  He  was  thinking 
it  would  make  a  nice  little  jack-o-' 
lantern,  not  too  large  to  carry 
around.  But  he  didn5t  say  that  when 
he  suddenly  remembered  he  wouldn't 
be  at  grandmother's  when  Hallo- 
we'en came. 

Soon  after  Roger  walked  down  the 
corn-rows  to  say  good-bye  to  the  lit- 
tle pumpkin.  It  was  time  for  the 
little  boy  to  go  home  and  start  to 
school. 

Late  in  October  Roger  was  sur- 
prised when  he  came  home  from 
school  one  night  to  find  a  big  pack- 
age from  Grandfather  Gray.  Inside 
was  the  little  pumpkin,  yellow  and 
hard  now,  but  still  small  enough  for 
Roger  to  lift  out  of  the  box. 

"O,  Billy,"  he  shouted  to  his  play- 
mate who  lived  next  door,  "come  and 
see  the  little  pumpkin  I  was  telling 
you  about.  We  can  make  a  jack-o'- 
lantern  now." 

While  the  boys  cut  out  eyes,  nose, 
and  a  smiling  mouth,  Beth  and  Mary 
Lou  watched  them.  "Can  we  carry 
it,  too""  asked  Beth. 

"No,"  Roger  told  his  little  sister, 
"you  are  too  small." 

"And  you  are  too  little,"  Billy  hur- 
ried to  warn  Mary  Lou,  who  was  his 
sister.  "Why,  you  aren't  even  big 
enough  to  go  to  school  vet." 

"I  could  lift  that  little  pumpkin," 
declared  Beth.  Bur  the  boys  didn't 
seem   to  hear 

On  Hallowe'en  Roger  put  a  candle 
inside   the   jack-o'-lantern.      Then   he 
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had  to  laugh  to  see  t"  u  fiery  grin  of 
the  little  pumpkin.  At  the  same  time 
he  noticed  Beth  s  wistful  face.  He 
could  tell  that  she  was  disapointed. 

Suddenly  Roger  thought  of  some- 
thing. He  called  Bily,  and  soon  the 
boys  announced,  "The  little  pumpkin 
wants  to  make  everyone  happy  to- 
night. He  thinks  Beth  and  Mary 
Lou  are  big  enough  to  carry  him 
around." 

Smilingly  Mary  Lou  carried  the 
jack-o'-lantern  across  the  street  where 
a  baby  boy  shouted  and  laughed  to 
see  the  bright,  smiling  face  at  the 
window. 

Beth  was  allowed   to  lift  the  jack- 


o'-lantern  up  at  the  next  place  where 
some  very  small  children  laughed  to 
see  the  merry  grin  of  the  little 
pumpkin. 

"Let's  surprise  all  the  little  ones 
first,"  Roger  said  to  Billy.  "This  is 
more  fun  than  I  thought  it  was  go- 
ing to  be." 

"It  was  as  much  fun,"  declared 
Billy  later,  "to  make  the  little  ones 
laugh  as  it  was  to  surprise  the  boys." 

And  when  it  was  over  the  little 
pumpkin  still  smiled  in  a  happy  way 
as  though  he  had  been  glad  to  give 
everyone  a  merry  time  on  Hallowe'en 
night. 


HALLOWE'EN  AT  HAMBY'S 

Bv  Alice  Whitson  Norton 


Lucile  Murdock,  walking  arm  in 
arm  with  Carolyn  Burrell  and  Louise 
Thompson  about  the  brown-seared 
campus  of  Hambys  Academy  for 
girls,  came  to  a  full  stop  beneath 
the  tall,  leafless  chestnut  in  the  cor- 
ner of  the  yard. 

"I  brought  you  out  here,  girls," 
said  Lucile  softly,  "so  there'd  be  no 
interference  with  our  plans." 

"Sure,"  laughed  Louise.  "What's 
on   your   mind   now?" 

"You  can  always  depend  on  Lucile 
having  something  on  her  mind," 
chuckled  Carolyn,  "and  I'll  wagefr  my 
new  sport  coat  she's  got  a  Hallowe'en 
trick  up  her  sleeve  right  this  min- 
ute." 

"Right  you  are,  Carolyn,"  answer- 
ed Lucile,  "I  have  and  according  to 
my  way  of  thinking,  this  is  no  lit- 
tle trick,  either.     You  know,"  vent  on 


the  girl  in  a  hilarious  tone  of  voice, 
"it's  only  two  days  till  Hallowe'en 
and  we've  got  to  do  some  tall  think- 
ing if  we  play  off  on   all  the  girls." 

"Playing  off  on  all  the  girls,"  re- 
sponded Carolyn,  "would  be  a  pretty 
big  order,  I'm  thinking,  but  we  might 
choose  a  few  and  make  our  tricks  ex- 
ceptionally  clever'." 

"That's  not  a  bad  idea,"  agreed 
Louise,  who  always  sided  with  Caro- 
lyn, "let's  choose  for  our  Hallowe'en 
stunts  something  exceedingly  clever." 

"For  instance?"  put  in  Lucile. 

"Oh,  suggested  Carolyn,  "we  might 
slip  an  ugly  jack-o-lantern  into  the 
closet  in  Miss  Miles'  room — you  know 
how  easily  frightened  she  is — and 
just  fancy  her  opening  the  door  on  a 
grinning  jack-o-lantern." 

"That's  worth  considering,"  laugh- 
ed Lucile. 
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"We  might  invite  the  girls  into  our 
room,"  put  in  Louise,  "and  serve  them 
a  cotton  pie." 

"Cotton  pie,  Louise."  reminded 
Carolyn,  "doesn't  belong  to  Hal- 
lowe'en— that's  an  April  fool  trick." 

"A  trick  is  a  trick,  Carolyn,"  re- 
torted Louise,  "and  a  cotton  pie  is 
always  a  laugh  producer." 

"I  like  Hallowe'en  tricks  for  Hal- 
lowe'en," responded  Carolyn,  "so  cot- 
ton  pie  won't   do." 

"We  might  pull  that  old  stunt  of 
snipe  hunting,"  suggested  Lucile. 

"Snipe  hunting — snipe  hunting?'' 
repeated  Carolyn  slowly,  recalling  to 
mind  as  she  pronounced  the  two  syl- 
lables, a  certain  dark  night  in  her 
own  young  life  when  she  had  stood 
at  the  back  gate  of  the  Academy  hold- 
ing a  big  black  bag  while  the  girls 
of  her  class  were  supposedly  round- 
ing up  the  snipe — suddenly  she  began 
to  laugh.  "That's  a  great  idea,  Lu- 
cile," said  the  girl  presently,  "a 
great  idea — but  whom  shall  we  pick 
for  the  trick?" 

"Mary  Daws,"  suggested  Louise. 

"No,"  protested   Carolyn. 

"Jessie  Trimble,"  suggested  Lu- 
cile. 

"No,"  responded  Carolyn,  "neither 
of  those  girls  will  do;  they'd  sus- 
pect something  too  quick— we  must 
pick  some  girl  who  isn't  very  popu- 
lar in  school." 

"I  have  the  person  right  new," 
responded  Lucile  quickly,  "Helen 
Marker." 

"Sure,"  agreed  Carolyn.  "Helen  is 
the  very  girl;  she'll  fall  for  the  trick 
instantly — she's  a  country  girl  and 
lets   everybody  know  it." 

"I'd  like  to  play  one  on  her  any- 
way," laughed  Louise,  "she's  lived  to 
herself     ever     since      she's     been     in 


school,  and  besides  that,  she's  too 
smart,  too." 

"Too  smart,  eh,  Louise?"  put  in 
Carolyn,  remembering  immediately 
how  the  country  girl  had  excelled 
Louise  in  the  examinations  of  the 
previous  spring. 

"Don't  get  the  wrong  idea,"  snap- 
ped Louise,  "I'm  not  mad  with  her 
for  carrying  off  first  class  honors — 
she  ought  to — I'd  do  as  well  maybe 
myself  if  I  lived  as  quietly  as  she 
does." 

"Really,  girls,"  interrupted  Sarah 
Parker,  who  seemingly  had  been  lis- 
tening in  from  a  safe  distance  with- 
out having  given  notice  of  her  pre- 
sence, "Helen  is  too  fine  a  girl  to  be 
played  off  on." 

"Oh,  ho!"  exclaimed  the  three  plot- 
ters in  one  voice,  "so  you've  been  lis- 
tening in — wish  we'd  have  chosen 
you." 

"So  do  I,"  laughed  Sarah,  "since 
I'm  an  old  rough-and-ready  play  fel- 
low— but  first  let  me  put  you  right 
as  to  my  listening  in — I  didn't  do  it 
intentionally — I  just  happened  to  be 
sitting  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
tree  when  you  three  chanced  to  open 
your  conversation.  Since  it's  Hallo- 
we'en, I  thought  it  might  be  wise  to 
hear  your  plans." 

"You're  wise  all  right,"  laughed 
Lucile,  "come  on,  join  us." 

Sarah  instantly  accepted  the  invi- 
tation, and  presently  an  argument 
was  on  in  full  blast,  but  for  the  life 
of  her,  she  couldn't  shake  the  three 
from  their  determination  of  playing 
off  on  Helen:  she  did,  however, 
change  their  plans.  Instead  of  ask- 
ing Helen  to  wait  out  at  the  back 
gate  with  a  bag,  she  persuaded  the 
girls  to  form  a  crowd  and  storm 
Helen. 
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"She's  so  precise  about  her  room," 
reasoned  Sarah,  "  'twill  upset  her 
quite  as  much  to  have  her  room 
mussed  up  as  it  would  to  hold  the 
snipe  bag  in  the  dark. 

"I  believe  you're  right,"  agreed 
Lucile,  "but  let's  make  it  the  sur- 
prise of  her  life — get  all  the  girls 
on  the  third  floor  to  join  in,  and  just 
to  make  her  fully  unsuspecting,  let's 
talk  party  before  her  and  never  any- 
body ask  her  to  join  the  crowd." 

Thus  having  decided,  the  four 
girls  proceeded  to  carry  out  their 
plans,  until  on  the  evening  of  Hallo- 
we'en poor  Helen  felt  as  if  she  did 
not  have  a  friend  in  the  whole  acade- 
my. All  the  girls  on  the  third  floor 
had  openly  expressed  their  inten- 
tions of  attending  a  party,  and  yet 
nobody  had  even  invited  her  to  join 
them.  Feeling  decidedly  blue  in 
spirit,  Helen  climbed  the  stairs  after 
the  evening  meal  and  wearily  enter- 
ed her  own  little  room.  Thrice  she 
glanced  towards  a  huge  box  that  had 
come  by  parcel  post  for  her  in  the 
afternoon  mail,  but  for  once  even  a 
box  from  home  held  no  attraction  for 
her;  the  knowledge  that  she  had  been 
purposely  left  out  of  things  weighed 
heavily  on  her  heart. 

Suddenly  from  the  hallways  out- 
side her  door  came  the  patter  of 
feet,  and  Helen's  heart  sank  deeper 
into  her  breast.  Oh,  how  she  wished 
she  had  made  a  greater  effort  at 
friendliness  among  the  girls.  The 
thought  that  she  had  come  to  the 
school  with  but  one  aim  in  life  filled 
her  soul — to  fit  herself  as  a  teacher 
was  the  motive  back  of  the  move- 
ment, and  nobody  knew  as  well  as 
the  girl  herself  how  hard  the  lovable 
aunt  back  home  was  working  to  give 
her   this    chance.      Friends   just   had 


to  be  neglected — a  diploma  was  the 
thing  most  important  in  her  life,  and 
comfort  for  Aunt  Lou  who  had  made 
the  diploma  possible — being  neglect- 
ed by  her  classamates  must  make  no 
difference  in  her  life;  after  she  had 
finished  school  there  would  be  plenty 
of  time  for  play  with  her.  Any  way, 
playing  without  Aunt  Lou  wasn't 
worth  while.  Hallowe'en  with  all  its 
mysterious  tricks  must  go  by  un- 
heeded by  a  girl,  reasoned  Helen, 
who  was  interested  first,  last  and 
always  in  obtaiinng  a  creditable  di- 
ploma. Having  reached  this  decision, 
Helen  turned  from  the  window  where 
she  had  watched  the  fading  rays  of 
daylight  giving  way  to  dusk,  and 
again  her  eyes  rested  on  the  big  box. 

"Better  open  up  and  see  what's 
come  to  you,"  mused  the  girl,  "may- 
be Hallowe'en  is  in  that  box."  A 
box  from  Aunt .  Lou  always  meant 
something  good  to  eat. 

A  moment  later  Helen  was  on  her 
knees  beside  the  big  box  and  with 
steady,  strong  hands  was  lifting  the 
cover.  The  odor  of  pumpkin  pie 
floated  up  with  the  first  lifted  board, 
and  ham— sweet  hickory-smoked  ham 
came  along  with  it. 

Excited  beyond  measure  at  the 
surprise,  Helen  continued  her  exami- 
nation of  the  box,  and  at  last  she 
had  emptied  it  of  its  contents— and 
then  she  did  what  few  girls  would 
have  done  under  such  pleasant  cir- 
cumstances—she sat  down  and  cried, 
not  over  what  the  box  contained,  for 
goodness  knows  there  was  nothing 
short  about  the  box — just  as  Aunt 
Lou  had  been  in  everything  else  so 
had  she  been  in  filling  the  Hallo- 
we'en box  for  the  girl  away  from 
home — there  were  pumpkin  and  mince 
pies,   a   box   of   home-made   candy,   a 
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baked  chicken,  a  box  of  fresh  chest- 
nuts, a  can  of  pickles  and  a  loaf  of 
most  delicious  bread,  and  last  but  by- 
no  means  least,  a  wonderful  grin- 
ning jack-o-lantern. 

"And  just  think,"  murmured  Hel- 
en, "all  these  lovely  things  and  no- 
body to  share  them  with!"  The  on- 
ly consolation  about  it  was  the  fact 
that  the  lovely  little  woman  who  had 
prepared  them  didn't  know  of  the  ex- 
isting condition — that  she  must  eat 
of  the  goodies  what  she  could  and 
destroy  the  rest  only  Helen  under- 
stood. 

Then  suddenly  a  new  idea  entered 
the  girl's  brain.  She  wouldn't  be 
selfish — even  though  she  didn't 
have  time  to  be  sociable.  This  was 
Hallowe'en,  and  she  would  take  one 
night  off  from  her  beloved  studies. 
Girls  like  herself,  Helen  reasoned, 
were  always  hungry,  and  even  though 
she  hadn't  been  invited  to>  join  the 
party,  the  girls  would  no  doubt  en- 
joy running  by  her  room  for  a  bite 
to  eat  as  they  turned  in  for  the 
night;  any  way,  she  decided  it  would 
be  worth  giving  them  an  invitation. 

Suiting  the  thought  to  action,  she 
made  her  way  down  the  long  hall, 
knocking  on  each  door  in  turn  as  she 
passed,  but  to  her  surprise,  she  re- 
ceived no  answer;  then  she  went 
down  a  flight  of  stairs — here,  too,  she 
met  with  the  same  fate;  then  she 
realized  that  she  had  waited  too  late 
— while  enjoying  the  things  in  her 
box  she  had  spent  too  much  time, 
and  the  girls  had  all  vacated  their 
rooms. 

Again  she  went  wearily  up  the 
stairs   and   eased   into  her  old   room, 


which  to  her  astonishment  was  ab- 
solutely dark. 

"That's  funny,"  murmured  the 
girl,  "I'm  sure  I  left  the  lights  on." 

"Hold  up  your  hands!"  a  voice 
roared  in  the  darkness,  and  Helen 
obeyed  instantly.  Suddenly  it  seemed 
to  Helen  that  all  the  flashlights  in 
the  world  had  been  leveled  on  her, 
and  to  her  amazement  she  beheld 
more  than  a  dozen  girls  hiding  in 
the  corners  of  her  room. 

A  most  delightful  hour  followed, 
and  then  to  the  pleasant  surprise  of 
everybody  present,  Helen  brought  out 
the  box  and  after  lighting  the  big 
jack-o'-lantern,  she  spread  the  feast 
on  the  table  and  bade  the  girls  help 
themselves. 

"I  think,"  murmured  Carolyn  to 
Louise  a  little  later  that  night,  "that 
we  made  a  wise  decision  when  we 
chose  Helen  for  our  trickster  tonight, 
don't  you?" 

"Sure  did,"  chimed  in  the  voice  of 
Sarah,  "and  I'm  going  to  claim  credit 
for  it,  too;  I  happened  to  see  that  box 
when  it  came  in  today,  and  knowing 
the  fate  of  a  few  similar  boxes,  I 
resolved  that  some  way  I'd  bring  the 
girls  to  Helen's  room  tonight,  because 
I  felt  that  the  girls  were  missing  a 
great  deal  by  not  knowing  Helen  as 
I  do." 

"Well,  believe  me,  Sarah,"  laughed 
Louise,  "the  third  floor  girls  are 
grateful  for  the  Hallowe'en  trick  you 
played  on  them." 

But  happiest  of  all  was  Helen  her- 
self, for  it  happened  from  that  good 
day  forth  she  found  time  for  both 
friends  and  study. 


"Even  from  the  body's  purity  the  mind  receives  a  secret 
sympathetic  aid." — Thompson. 
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MORE  THAN  MASQUERADES 

Bv  Mable  McKee 


Judy  Larson  always  sang  at  her 
work,  but,  as  Hallowe'en  neared, 
there  was  a  more  joyous  lilt  in  her 
voice  than  usual.  No  one,  not  even 
August,  suspected  that  the  contents 
of  the  big  box  from  her  home  city 
were  responsible  for  that  new  joy- 
ousness.  For  they  were  still  a  se- 
cret to  him,  just  like  the  letter  from 
Betty,  which  had  read:  "Darling, 
I'm  delighted  to  send  you  something 
you   really  want. 

"When  your  letter  asking  for  my 
gypsy  costume  came,  I  went  right  to 
my  cedar  chest,  dug  it  out,  packed  it 
and  before  tomorrow  it  will  be  on  its 
way  to  you.  The  red  and  yellow  in 
it  will  make  your  dusky  eyes  and 
hair  look  still  more  dusky.  In  fancy 
I  can  hear  the  men  at  that  party 
raving  over  your  beauty.  I  can  see 
those  flaxenhaired  ladies  fairly  glar- 
ing in  your  direction." 

Merrily  Judy  had  laughed  when 
she  read  the  letter.  Her  cousin 
Betty  knew  her  better  than  any  oth- 
er person;  knew  that  she  wanted  to 
be  the  center  of  every  crowd.  But 
Judy  had  never  told  her  how  much 
into  a  "rut"  she  had  fallen  since  she 
had  married.  At  least  she  thought 
she  was  in  a  rut. 

August  had  carried  the  great  box 
into  the  kitchen  where  Judy  was 
breading  veal  chops  for  dinner.  He 
wore  his  great  coat.  The  Minnesota 
October  already  had  the  tang  of  win- 
ter. His  cheeks  were  ruddy  from  its 
touch.  "It  was  a  beautiful  ride  to 
town,"  he  said  in  his  slow  way.  "I'll 
get  a  hammer  and — " 

"Don't  open  it  dear,"  Judy  warn- 
ed,   laughing.     "It    may     hold    your 


Christmas  present.  It  may  hold  a 
fortune.  It  may  hold — oh,  anyway 
that's  a  secret  you  can't  share  yet." 

August  laughed.  "'It  might  be," 
he  agreed,  "and  I  won't  peek  any 
more.  I've  already  studied  the  writ- 
ing on  it,  Judy,  so  I  know  it's  from 
that  cousin  you  like  so  well." 

The  big,  blond  young  farmer  stop- 
ped at  the  range  to  hold  his  hands 
over  it  for  a  minute.  Not  that  they 
were  realy  cold,  but  he  wanted  to 
look  at  his  pretty  young  wife  and 
watch  her  work  at  the  chops.  "You 
are  surely  handy  in  the  kitchen, 
Judy/'  he  approved.  "Last  year, 
when  you  were  teaching  at  the  con- 
solidated, I  didn't  think  you  knew 
what  a  cookstove  was  for." 

"Well,  kind  sir,  I've  proved  I  do," 
she  laughed  back  at  him.  "Even 
your  mother  says  I'm  a  model  house- 
keeper. Mrs.  Engbert  told  me  my 
wafflles  were  poems.     Mrs.  Jensen — " 

"You  like  to  be  praised,  Judy," 
August  said  solemnly  as  if  he  did 
not  believe  in  being  too  generous  with 
compliments.  "You  want  folks  to  be 
noticing  you." 

"Yes,  I  do."  Judy's  black  eyes 
sparkled.  "Notice  me  a  lot,  Mr.  Lar- 
son.    I'm  greedy  that  way." 

August  patted  her  shoulder  as  he 
turned  toward  the  closet  where  he 
changed  his  hat  for  the  cap  he  wore 
around  the  farm.  "Mother  likes 
you,"  he  said  in  his  ponderous  way. 
"What  do  you  think  she  was  doing  as 
I  came  from  town?  Mending  the  lace 
on  the  Royal  Masquerade  costumes 
so  they'll  be  ready  for  us  to  wear  to 
the  Hallowe'en  party." 

Judy   didn't    say   a   word,   but   her 
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very  heart  trembled.  The  Royal  Mas- 
querade costume,  which  August's 
grandfather  had  worn  when  present- 
ed to  the  Swedish  court,  would  make 
him  look  like  a  Viking  king  of  the 
north;  but  the  grandmother's  cos- 
tume, worn  on  the  same  occasion, 
would  make  her — a  dusky-eyed-  dus- 
ky-haired, slender  girl  from  the 
south — into  an  awkward,  stupid  sort 
of  a  misfit,  but  she  wouldn't  say  any- 
thing about  that  now.  Later  she 
would  ask  August  to  take  his  sister, 
Olga,  who  was  then  visiting  her 
mother.  The  costume  would  add  to 
Olga's  blond  beauty,  just  as  the  gyp- 
sy fortune  teller  role  Judy  was  to 
play  at  the  party  would  make  her  a 
regular  sensation. 

The  gypsy  costume  had  been  in  the 
Larson  home  almost  a  week  before 
Judy  let  anyone  see  it.  Then  she 
had  shown  it  to  Donna  Bright,  the 
"new  school  teacher,"  who  had  come 
to  the  Larson  neighborhood  in  Sep- 
tember to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned 
by  Judy's  marriage  to  August  dur- 
ing the  summer.  Donna  came  to 
*pend  the  night  with  Judy  so  that 
August  and  Rodney,  Judy's  brother, 
could  go  to  the  city  to  buy  some 
fencing  and  then  stay  late  to  at- 
tend a  meeting.  August  had  sug- 
gested Donna's  coming.  "So  you 
won't  get  lonesome,"  he  told  his 
young  wife. 

Rodney  laughed.  "That  girl  keep 
Judy  company!"  he  scoffed.  "She's 
a  flat  tire.  Judy  will  have  to  en- 
tertain herself  to  keep  from  being 
bored  while  she's  here. 

"Donna's  just  homesick,"  Judy  de- 
fended her  friend.  "Back  at  college 
she  was  lively  and  gay.  She  doesn't 
have  many  good  times  up  here. 
Teaching  is  sort  of  dull  at  times." 


"You  didn't  find  it  dull,"  August 
retorted,  more  like  Rodney  than  him- 
self,   "but   you're    a    'Flame    Girl.'" 

After  that  Judy's  heart  had  sung 
while  she  stood  at  the  kitchen  win- 
dow, waving  her  "two  men  folks" 
good-bye.  Then  she  donned  her  pret- 
tiest house  dress  to  read  until  her 
guest  came.  Though  the  book  was 
interesting,  her  eyes  often  roamed 
from  the  pages  ao  look  around  her 
pretty  living  room.  That  was  be- 
cause she  loved  her  home  so  much. 
When  she  and  Rodney  had  come  to 
the  Larson  neighborhood  sixteen 
months  before,  they  had  planned  to 
stay  only  a  year  or  two.  Rodney's 
lungs  had  been  responsible  for  their 
leaving  their  home  in  an  eastern 
city.  The  flu  had  left  spots  on  them. 
His  work  in  an  architect's  office 
further  aggravated  his  condition. 

Judy  had  just  been  graduated  from 
college  when  the  doctor's  verdict 
about  Rodnev  had  been  given.  A 
position  as  English  teacher  in  the 
city's  newest  high  school  was  open 
to  her  and  beautiful  dreams  of  be- 
ing a  leader  in  that  school  had  just 
started  in  Judy's  heart  when  the 
shock  came.  The  doctor  had  recom- 
mended Minnesota  climate  for  Rod- 
ney. Impulsively  Judy  had  told  him 
they  would  go  there  immediately. 
She  left  the  office  to  spend  hours 
walking  the  streets,  conquering  her 
own  disappointment  and  heartache 
over  having  to  give  up  the  position. 
When  she  reached  home  that  eve- 
ning she  had  seemed  to  sparkle  and 
had  made  even  Rod  believe  it  would 
be  a  great  adventure. 

She  had  hurried  him  up  to  Minne- 
sota before  any  of  his  friends  could 
tell  him  that  state  would  make  a 
lonely  home.  The  physician  to  whom 
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she  had  gone  in  Minneapolis  had 
sent  her  to  the  Larson  neighborhood, 
had  helped  them  lease  a  tiny  farm, 
and  then  had  helped  Judy  to  secure 
the  position  of  English  teacher  in  the 
township   consolidated  high   school. 

"You'll  be  a  leader  among  these 
quiet  people,"  he  had  said.  "You'll 
love  it,  too." 

His  prediction  had  come  true.  The 
teachers  loved  vibrant  Judy  and  fol- 
lowed all  her  plans.  Their  admira- 
tion passed  on  to  the  neighborhood. 
Judy  was  its  "first  love"  and  spark- 
ling leader.  Everybody  was  happy 
when  August  Larson,  the  favorite 
young  farmer  of  the  neighborhood, 
fell  in  love  with  Judy  and  married 
her  in  June,  as  soon  as  school  closed. 

After  marriage  Judy's  position  in 
the  neighborhood  had  changed,  had 
waned,  it  might  be  said.  At  first  she 
was  too  interested  in  her  new  home 
and  in  August  to  notice  that  she  was 
no  longer  named  leader  for  all  meet- 
ings; that  she  was  not  re-elected 
president  of  the  literary  society. 
"Donna  Bright  is  trying  to  take  my 
place,"  she  told  herself  tragically 
one  day.  But  she  soon  found  out  that 
Donna  wasn't.  Homesick  little  Don- 
na, whose  life  had  been  city  lights 
and  city  peole,  couldn't  seem  to  fit  in 
with  the  broad  fields,  the  people  of 
the  north  and  their  pleasures.  Most 
of  the  time  she  was  a  wretched, 
homesick  girl. 

"Married  folks  have  their  own 
friends,"  August  told  his  young  wife 
when  she  confided  to  him  the  crowd 
was  dropping  her.  "They  don't  fit 
in  with  the  single  ones." 

"But  they  should,"  Judy  insisted. 
"Back  home  they  did.  And  it's  all 
wrong  up  here  to  think  that  marri- 
age  is   a   wall,    shutting    you     away 


from  old  friends.  That  is  medieval." 

That  had  brought  the  only  quarrel 
Judy  and  August  had  ever  had. 
When  it  was  over  Judy  realized  that 
she  must  be  clever  if  she  would  win 
back  her  old  place  in  the  community. 
She  must  make  everyone  know  that 
she,  Judy  Larson,  was  still  a  person- 
ality and  not  just  an  echo  cf  her 
husband  who  still  remained  head  of 
the  township  board  and  leader  of  the 
farm  organization. 

Craftily  she  had  planned  to  make 
the  Hallowe'en  party  do  it.  'She 
knew  how  to  tell  charming,  witty  for- 
tunes. Once  she  had  told  them  for 
the  teachers  at  the  school.  When  she 
suggested  to  some  one  that  they  have 
a  fortune  teller  at  the  Hallowe'en 
party  this  year,  they  had  agreed  it 
would  be  fine  if  she  would  fill  that 
position.  She  had  even  written  some 
of  them.  She  read  them  to  Donna 
after  she  had  donned  the  beautiful 
red  and  yellow  beaded  dress,  the  tur- 
ban with  its  spangles,  and  was  hold- 
ing the  tinkling  tambourine.  "Judy, 
you're  the  hit  of  the  evening  al- 
ready," Donna  said.  "I'd  give  my 
right  arm  to  be  as  clever  as  you 
are.  They  would  like  me  up  here  if 
I  were." 

"It's  the  costume  that  does  it,  Don- 
na," Judy  said  kindly.  Then  as  if 
in  response  to  the  longing  in  Donna's 
eyes  she  said,  "Try  it  on  yourself, 
dear." 

And  as  Donna  slipped  int.".  the 
costume  she  did  don  a  new  personali- 
ty. Her  hair  was  dark,  almost  as 
dusky  as  Judy's,  though  her  eyes 
were  a  deep  Irish  blue.  However, 
the  sparkle  in  them,  the  twist  of  her 
lithe,  girlish  body  and  the  spring  of 
her  slender  feet  in  the  red  slippers 
were  so  perfect  for  a  gypsy  role  that 
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they  amazed  Judy. 

She  wanted  to  say,  "You're  love- 
ly," but  she  didn't  dare.  One  minute 
she  wanted  to  offer  Donna  the  cos- 
tume to  wear  that  evening;  the  next 
she  told  herself,  "You  can't!  You 
can't!  It's  your  big  opportunity  to 
get  back  again  as  leader.  No  one 
knows  except  yourself  how  tragic  it 
is  for  you  to  be  in  the  background. 
You've  always  been  a  leader.  You 
just  have  to  be  at  the  head  of  things 
to  be  happy." 

The  battle  over  Donna  and  the 
costume  was  still  raging  in  her  heart 
when  August  came  home  alone.  Rod- 
ney had  met  a  friend  from  the  city 
and  was  staying  overnight  with  him. 
This  friend  was  a  young  architect. 
He  had  come  to  the  Minnesota  city 
to  ocnfer  with  a  representative  who 
lived  there,  regarding  the  building 
of  a  new  federal  hospital.  The  sight 
of  him  had  made  Rodney  wildly 
homesick  for  his  old  job.  August  ad- 
mitted this  when  Judy  fearfully  be- 
gan to  ask  him  questions. 

"A  man  gets  more  homesick  for 
his  job  than  he  does  his  friends  or 
his  home  town,"  he  said  slowly. 

Judy's  eyes  had  filled  with  tears. 
Rodney  just  couldnt  go  back  now. 
She  told  August  that.  The  physician 
had  told  her  the  last  time  she  had 
gone  with  her  brother  to  see  him 
that  one  more  year  in  this  climate 
would  completely  cure  him;  that  if 
he  didn't  stay  the  coming  year,  he 
would  suffer  another  break,  which 
might  be  fatal. 

Judy  didn't  sleep  much  that  night. 
She"  lay  awake  trying  to  think  up  ar- 
guments to  use  on  Rodney  to  coax 
him  to  stay.  Recently  he  had  been 
restless.  The  coming  of  this  archi- 
tect   right    now   was    a    tragedy,    be- 


cause  Rodney    was    so    restless    and 
seemingly  discontented. 

August  was  up  early  the  next 
morning.  He  wanted  breakfast  early, 
too.  He  told  Judy  he  had  some  spe- 
cial husiness  to  do  during  the  day, 
he  wouldn't  come  back  until  evening; 
and  this  time  Judy  had  no  trouble 
obeying  her  ironbound  rule  never  to 
annoy  her  husband  with  questions 
about  his  plans;  to  wait  until  he 
was  ready  to  tell  her  about  them. 

She  was  so  worried  about  Rodney 
she  could  hardly  keep  her  mind  on 
her  work.  Axious  to  be  alone,  she 
asked  August  to  wait  a  little  and  take 
Donna  to  school  as  he  went  on  his 
errands.  Donna's  smile  over  Judy's 
suggestion  won  a  comment  from  Au- 
gust. "You're  prettier  when  you 
smile,  Donna."  he  said  bluntly.  "The 
people  up  here  would  like  you  more 
if  -"-oil  smiled.  They  want  their 
teachers  to  be  happy  and  gay  like 
Judy  was." 

A  flush  on  Donna's  face,  a  little 
strained  laugh,  tears  near  the  sur- 
fac<>  of  her  eves.  Judy,  sensing  this 
snd  also  August's  embarrassment, 
hnrriei  to  talk.  "Donna  gets  lonely, 
dear.  We  must  have  her  here  often." 

"And  she  must  go  to  all  ihe  par- 
ties." Anerust.  still  trying  to  be  kind, 
wps  still  hurting  Donna.  "She  must 
chatter  mere." 

Tv0  strained  nanse  was  short,  but 
in  it  Judtr  fought  the  quickest  battle 
rvP  Yim  1,-fp  When  it  was  over  she 
tu^ed  to  h°r  husband.  "You'd  bet- 
j-„..  p^,,,,,^  v,->Ur  words  we1!,  darlinf." 
<?n<>  laughed.  "Trying  to  plav  biT 
b^othor  to  Donna  and  scold  her! 
Just  wait  until  you  see  her  in  a  gor- 
."pous  eypsy  costume  at  the  Hallo- 
wpVti  masquerade  and  she  gives  you 
a  fortune  you   will   live  long  to  rue. 
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Her  costume's  right  in  this  house  and 
she  is  lovely  in  it." 

"Judy!"  Donna's  exclamation  was 
joyous,  incredulous,  radiant;  "you 
don't  mean  that." 

"Indeed  I  do,"  Judy  forced  a  gay 
laugh;  and  youg  lady,  you'll  know 
me  by  the  Swedish  costume  a  dark- 
skinned  girl  will  wear  that  evening. 
So  you  want  to  give  her  a  glorious 
fortune." 

Forcing  gaiety,  she  carried  on  a 
bright  monologue  until  breakfast  was 
over.  August,  free  of  embarrassment, 
laughed  at  her  chatter.  Donna,  ra- 
diant, now,  sat  and  laughed  and  listen- 
ed, too  full  to  talk.  Even  when 
Judy  brought  her  the  box  containing 
the  gypsy  costume,  and  the  sheets  of 
paper  on  which  she  had  written  the 
clever  fortunes,  the  other  girl  could 
not  express  her  gratitude  in  words. 
Impulsively  she  threw  her  arms 
around  Judy's  neck  and  kissed  her. 
"You  darling!  You  angel!"  she 
cried. 

For  a  long  time  after  August  and 
Donna  had  driven  out  of  sight,  Judy 
stood  at  the  window  of  her  pretty, 
little  living  room  and  looked  at  the 
broad  fields,  now  ready  for  the  first 
snow;  looked  at  the  horizon  which 
seemed  never  to  end.  Oh,  how  she 
loved  it  all!  If  only  there  was  some 
way  to  make  Rodney  love  it  too,  For 
it  meant  life  to  him. 

She  smiled  to  herself.  "What's 
wrong  with  your  faith?"  she  asked 
herself  out  loud.  "Hasn't  God  always 
taken  care  of  Rod  as  well  as  your- 
self." She  closed  her  eyes  for  a  few 
minutes  while  her  lips  moved.  When 
she  opened  her  eyes  again  they  were 
shining.  She  knew  God  would  do 
His  part  in  helping  her  brother.  She 
must  do  hers. 


Like  a  person  inspired  she  flew 
around  the  house,  making  it  prettier 
than  ever  before.  There  were  winter 
bouquets  of  strawflowers  to  arrange 
in  bowls  on  the  piano  and  mantel. 
The  wall  pocket  must  be  filled  with 
bittersweet.  She  hung  up  the  colored 
drapes  she  had  finished.  They  made 
the  living  and  dining  rooms  fairly 
glow.  August  would  like  them,  too. 
He  liked  glowing  things.  That  was 
the  reason  he  called  Judy  "A  Flame 
Girl."  Rodney  liked  color,  too.  Per- 
haps now  the  changes  in  the  home 
would  have  a  new  lure  for  him  when 
he  came  home. 

Judy  set  up  sweet  rolls  for  break- 
fast the  next  morning  baked  a  choc- 
olate cake  for  supper.  There  would 
be  spiced  tongue,  too.  She  was  glad 
she  had  saved  the  tongues  from  the 
butchering  for  a  special  occasion. 
Finally  it  was  dusk  and  the  sky  was 
glorious  with  the  red  and  yellow  that 
comes  to  the  northlands  in  the  eve- 
nings. Judy  was  singing  in  tune  with 
her  hope.  There  was  a  fragrance 
in  the  kitchen.  It  was  the  sage  in 
the  baked  chicken,  the  spice  in  the 
pumpkin  pies. 

"Party!  Party!"  a  masculine  voice 
cried.  Rod  and  August  were  enter- 
ing the  kitchen  door.  "A  party  for 
me!" 

That  was  Rod  talking— Rod  with 
shining:  eves.  "Don't  tell  me  that 
Aueust  didn't  spill  the  secret  before 
he  came  after  me.  Otherwise  how 
would  you  have  known  to  have  a 
special  dinner  for  me,"  he  said. 

"Supper,"  August  corrected,  fol- 
lowing his  habit  of  insisting  that  the 
evening  meal  was  supper  and  not 
dinner,  as  Rod  and  Judy  had  called 
it  back  in  the  city. 

"Dinner,"     Rod    laughed.      "There 
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are  flowers  on  the  table  and  new 
drapes  at  the  window,,  Let's  call  it 
dinner  just  this  once,  old  top." 

He  turned  to  Judy.  "Didn't  he  tell 
you  that  they  elected  me  president 
of  the  county  board  this  afternoon?" 
he  asked.  "He  hasn't  more  than 
resigned  when  they  did  just  that,  so 
they  would  save  the  salary  of  an 
architect  for  the  four  new  school 
building's  the  county  has  to  have  next 
year.  And  because  they  honored  me 
that  way,  sis,  their  school  buildings 
are  going  to  be  wows." 

His  eyes  were  shining.  He  talk- 
ed on,  telling  of  his  visit  with  his 
friend;  his  plans  to  build  school 
buildings  that  would  be  followed  in 
design  by  every  trustee  of  the  north. 
He  was  so  busy  he  didn't  see  Judy's 
face. 

She  knew  that  August  had  resign- 
ed from  the  presidency  just  so  her 
brother  would  be  elected  in  his  place. 
Hadn't  he  said  only  that  morning 
that  Rod  was  more  homesick  for  a 
job  than  anything  else?  And  Au- 
gust had  always  been  so  proud  of  his 
place  on  the  board.  Judy  always  felt 
it  was  half  his  life.  Yet  he  had  given 
it  up  to  hold  Rodney. 

There  was  no  time  for  her  to  talk 
to  August  now.  He,  like  the  people 
of  his  race,  never  gave  caresses  be- 
fore a  third  person.  Judy  forgot 
that  now.  Impulsively  she  rushed  to 
him  and  threw  her  arms  around  his 
neck.  "Kiss  me  for  making  such  a 
nice   party,"   she   commanded. 

August  held  her  close  for  a  long 
minute.  His  clasp  told  her  reams. 
Out  loud  he  said,  "Don't  mind  foolish 
young  married  folks,  Rod.  Judy's 
been  horribly  lonely.  I  mustn't  leave 
her  alone  again." 

"Donna  was  great  fun  last  night," 


Judy  said  as  she  led  the  way  to  the 
table. 

"She  was  great  fun  this  afternoon; 
and  pretty,  too,"  Rod  added  and 
shook  out  his  white  napkin  with  the 
buff  border.  "As  we  were  passing, 
we  stopped  at  her  boarding  house, 
Judy.  Gus  talked  me  into  taking 
her  to  the  Hallowe-en  party.  He  said 
I  should  show  more  interest  in  the 
teachers  now  that  I'm  going  to  be 
the  big  man  in  the  educational  direc- 
tion here.  She  was  blooming!  I'll 
take  back  what  I  said  about  her  be- 
ing a  flat  tire." 

"Judy  gave  her  a  beautiful  costume 
for  the  party,  Rod,  so  you'll  be  quite 
the  lucky  fellow  at  the  event,"  Au- 
gust said  as  he  buttered  his  biscuit. 
"She  told  me  about  that  as  I  took 
her  to   school  this  morning." 

Judy's  brother  looked  up  quickly. 
"That  doesn't  mean  Judy  isn't  going 
to  have  a  costume,"  he  began  excited- 
ly. "Why,  she's  the  prettiest  girl  in 
this  county.     She  should — 

"Wear  the  gown  of  a  princess," 
Judy  laughed  her  interruption  gaily. 
"August's  mother  is  going  to  let  us 
wear  the  famous  Larson  costumes 
that  were  worn  at  court." 

Her  heart  was  really  singing.  Au- 
gust was  wonderful!  His  eyes  told 
her  that  he  knew  she  had  given  the 
costume  to  Donna  to  be  kind.  Per- 
haps that  had  helped  inspire  him  to 
being  so  wonderful  to  keep  Rod  here. 
Sometimes  the  road  to  happiness  was 
paved  by  sacrifices.  She  looked  across 
the  table  at  her  young  husband.  His 
eyes,  when  they  met  hers,  shone  with 
happiness  and  pride.  He  reached  out 
his  hand  for  the  butter  plate,  touch- 
ed her  fingers  and  closed  over  them  a 
minute.  His  grasp  told  her  volumes. 
Yes,  their  happiness  was  real. 
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MRS.  JOHNSON  TALKS  ON  PRISON 
EXECUTIVE 

(Selected) 


Of  special  interest  to  North  Caro- 
lina, where  Mrs.  Kate  Burr  Johnson 
was  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare 
for  nearly  a  decade,  is  the  Associ- 
ated Press  dispatch  from  Indian- 
apolis, dated  October  4.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Mrs.  Kate  Burr  Johnson,  super- 
intendent of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Home  for  Girls,  told  the  American 
Prison  Association  today  that  a  pris- 
on executive  'should  use  all  the  aid 
that  modern  social  science,  especially 
psycology  and  psychiatry,  can  give 
him'  in  dealing  with  his  wards. 

"  'The  superintendent,'  Mrs.  John- 
son said,  'must  see  his  charges  not 
as  "sinners,"  but  as  the  socially  sick. 
He  must  understand  them  as  well  as 


he  can,  not  coldly  in  theory,  merely 
as  "cases,"  but  warmly  with  human 
sympathy  as  people. 

"  'I  think  perhaps,  in  our  modern 
zeal  for  social  "science"  and  our 
avoidance  of  the  old  maudlin  senti- 
mentality, we  are  in  some  danger  of 
minimizing  the  heart,  which  is  still, 
as  it  has  always  been,  the  deepest 
spring  of  human  progress.' 

"Mrs.  Johnson  saw  as  the  main 
purpose  of  a  correctional  institution, 
'the  adjustment  of  socially  maladjust- 
ed individuals  for  life  in  the  normal 
community,'  and  added  that  'the  pub- 
lic, which  has  invested  tax  funds  in 
correctional  institutions,  should  de- 
mand as  dividends  reclaimed,  self- 
supporting  individuals.'  " 


AUTO  ACCIDENTS 


Every  year  when  the  National  Safety  Council  brings  out  its 
new  figures  on  automobile  accidents,  and  others,  we  gasp  anew 
— but  don't  seem  to  do  anything  about  it.  Last  year  autos 
killed  some  33,500,  the  totals  being  estimated  for  some  states 
without  complete  records.  There  were  also  1,200,000  injured 
in  varying  degrees.  In  spite  of  fewer  cars  and  a  decrease  in 
motor  mileage  the  killed  exceeded  the  number  of  the  year  be- 
fore by  600.  In  the  total  number  of  accidental  deaths  a  year 
— 97,000 — America  leads  the  world,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
the  percentage.  No  doubt  we  also  lead  the  world  in  the  num- 
ber, activity,,  ingenuity  and  financial  outlay  of  maintaining  or- 
ganizations to  promote  safety,  and  to  combat  carelessness 
that  leads  to  accidents.  We  have  far  to  go  and  much  to  learn 
along  this  line,  but  33,000  deaths  and  1,000,000  crippled  in  a 
single  year  ought  to  finally  teach  us  something. 


— Mooresville  Enterprise. 
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SOME  WORLD  SUPERLATIVES 

By  Edmund  Brewton 

Anything    that    has    a    superlative      able  river? 


rank  merits  our  attention.  We  are 
justly  proud  of  the  superlative  things 
we  can  say  about  our  town,  our 
state,  and  our  country.  But  our 
citizenship  today  does  not  stop  with 
our  town,  cur  state,  and  our  coun- 
try. We  are  world  citizens  as  well, 
and  as  such  we  should  be  able  to 
talk  in  worM  superlatives.  Anything 
that  has  attained  a  superlative  rank 
in  the  whole  world  stands  preeminent 
and  we  should  know  about  it. 

How  we'l  you  know  world  superla- 
tives can  be  determined  by  se  ing 
how  many  of  these  questions  you  are 
able  to  answer? 

Can  you  nam°  the  largest  ocean 
and  the  largest  continent  in  the 
world?  Do  you  know  what  island  is 
the  largest?  Can  you  name  the 
largest  island  group?  What  is  chs 
world's  largest  desert?  What  pen- 
insula would  ycu  name  as  the  largest 
in  the  world?  Where  is  the  greatest 
valley  in  the  world?  Which  of  the 
world's  caves  would  you  say  is  the 
biggest?  Can  you  name  the  highest 
and  the  lowest  points  in  the  world? 

What  nation  has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  oldest  in  the  world?  What 
is  the  world's  oldest  city?  Where 
is  the  oldest  tree  in  the  wcrld?  Can 
you  name  the  largest  republic  in  the 
world?  Where  is  to  be  found  the  lar- 
gest  wall? 

Can  you  name  the  swiftest  river 
in  the  world?  Do  you  know  what 
river  is  widest?  What  river  is  held 
sacred  by  the  greatest  number  of  peo- 
ple? Can  you  name  the  largest  non- 
navigable  river  in  the  world?  Do 
you  know  what  is  the  most  change- 


What  city  would  you  name  as  the 
southern-most  city  of  the  world?  Who 
are  the  most  northerly  people  of  the 
world?  What  is  the  most  northern 
land?  What  is  the  highest  spot  in- 
habited by  human  beings?  Can  you 
name  the  highest  mountain  pass,  and 
the  world's  highest  volcano?  What 
is   the   highest   plateau? 

Can  ycu  name  the  places  where 
the  following  largest  things  can  be 
found:  the  largest  monaster?/  in  the 
world,  the  largest  bell,  the  largest 
concert  ball,  the  largest  idol,  the  lar- 
gest lighthouse,  the  largest  bronze 
statue,  the  largest  stone  statue,  the 
largest  library,  and  the  largest  thea- 
tre? Where  is  the  deepest  coal  mine, 
the  strongest  electric  light,  the  high- 
est monument,  the  longest  street,  the 
longest  railway  tunnel,  the  tallest 
building,  and  the  costliest  private 
mausoleum? 

Do  you  knew  what  is  the  world's 
most  costly  substance?  Can  you  name 
the  greatest  waterfall  in  the  world, 
the     greatest    fortress,    the    greatest 

-"dge.  and  the  greatest  pyramid? 
Where  is  the  highest  tide  in  the 
w  rid?  Can  you  name  the  lake  with 
the  greatest  de~th.  the  largest  inland 


and   the     wettest     place 


tht 


world?     What  language   is   the   most 
difficult  in  the  world? 

You  probably  had  no  trouble  with 
the  first  question.  The  Pacific  Ocean 
is  the  largest,  being  about  twice  as 
large  as  the  Atlantic;  while  the  lar- 
gest continent  is,  of  course,  Asia, 
having  an  area  of  17,200,000  square 
miles,  and  being  larger  than  Noith 
America    and     South    America    com- 
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bined.  Ths  largest  island,  consider- 
ing Australia  as  a  continental  island 
and  not  as  an  island  proper,  is 
Greenland.  New  Guinea  is  the  sec- 
ond largest  island.  The  largest  is- 
land group  is  the  island  empire  of 
Japan. 

The  world's  largest  desert  is  to  be 
found  in  Africa,  while  the  world's 
largest  peninsula  is  to  be  found  in 
Asia.  The  Sahara  Desert,  with  an 
estimated  area  of  over  3,500,000 
square  miles,  is  the  largest  desert. 
The  largest  peninsula  is  India,  with 
an  area  of  over  a  million  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  over  three 
hundred  million.  There  is  a  valley 
which  begins  in  Asia  Minor  and 
runs  roughly  north  and  south  through 
eastern  Africa  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 
This  valley  is  the  greatest  in  the 
wcrld  and  is  known  as  the  Great 
Rift  Valley.  It  extends  for  at  least 
four  thousand  miles. 

In  order  to  locate  the  biggest  cave 
in  the  world  we  must  come  back  to 
cur  own  country.  This  cave  is  to 
be  found  in  Edmonson  County,  Ken- 
tnckv.  and  the  name  of  the  cave  is 
the  familiar  one,  Mammcth  cave.  If 
you  wanted  to  go  to  the  highest  point 
in  the  world,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
you  wouM  have  to  go  to  the  same 
continent  to  find  both   places. 

Asia,  sor-ietimes  called  a  continent 
of  superlatives,  boasts  brth  points 
T1-^  highest  noint  in  the  world  is 
the  summit  of  Mount  Everest  which 
has  an  elevation  of  29,141  feet;  the 
lowest  point  in  the  world  is  at  the 
Dead  Sea.  Palestine,  which  is  1,293 
feet  below  ?ea  level. 

The  o'dest  nation  in  the  world  is 
China.  Damascus  is  the  world's  old- 
est, Ht,T.  What  is  supposed  to  be  the 
eldest    tree    in    the    world    is    to    be 


found  at  a  little  Mexican  village 
named  Santa  Maria  del  Tula.     It  is 

a  cypress  and  is  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence. It  is,  according  to  the  calcula- 
tion of  scientists,  between  5,000  and 
6,000  years  old. 

China  is  not  only  the  oldest  na- 
tion in  the  world,  it  is  also  the  lar- 
gest republic.  It  has  a  double  claim 
on  this  superlative  distinction,  pos- 
sessing both  the  largest  area  and  t'~e 
largest  population  of  any  republic. 
China  can  also  claim  the  world's  lar- 
gest wall. 

The  river  which  is  generally  con- 
sidered the  swiftest  is  the  River 
Rhone.  This  river  attains,  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  its  course,  a  speed  of 
forty  miles  an  hour.  The  Amazon 
River  of  South  America  is  the  lar- 
gest and  one  of  the  longest  rivers 
in  the  wcrld.  It  is  also  the  widest. 
It  is  between  one  and  two  miles  wide 
where  it  enters  Brazil,  and  gradual- 
7y  increases  in  breadth  to  fifty  miles 
at  its  main  mouth.  Whon  it  enters 
the  sea  the  distance  from  head'and 
to  h-adland  is  about  one  hundred 
and  fiftv  miles.  The  river  which  is 
considered  sacred  by  the  greatest 
number  of  people  is  the  Ganges 
River.  T^e  Platte  River  and  its 
n-rt^ern  fork  is  the  longest  non-na- 
■norable  river  in  the  world.  Its  length 
is  about  1,250  miles.  The  Hoang-Ho, 
^n  CMna.  is  considered  the  most 
changeable  river.  It  was  the  over- 
flowing of  this  river  that  caused  the 
greatest  disaster  from  flood  on  rec- 
"vA.  The  loss  of  life  was  estimated 
in  millions. 

The  southernmost  city  of  the  world 
is  Punta  Arenas.  This  city  is  at  the 
extreme  end  of  Patagonia  on  the 
Straits  of  Megellan.     If  you  were  to 
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visit  this  city  in  the  winter  months 
you  would  have  to  be  content  with 
only  two  hours  of  daylight.  The 
American  Geographical  Society  says 
that  the  most  northern  point  of  land 
in  the  world  is  Cape  Mcrris  K.  Jts- 
up,  on  the  northeastern  extremity  of 
Greenland.  As  you  would  expect, 
the  most  northerly  people  are  the 
Eskimos.  According  to  the  Bureau 
of  Ethnology,  the  Eskimos  of  Smith 
Sound,  Greenland,  have  the  distinc- 
tion cf  living  farther  north  than  any 
other  people. 

The  highest  place  inhabited  by  hu- 
man beings  is  a  Buddhist  cloister  at 
Hanie  Tibet,  where  the  priests  live 
at  an  altitude  of  16,000  feet.  The 
worM's  highest  passes  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Himalaya  Mountains. 
Ibi-Gamin  Pass  into  Garhwal  is  the 
highest  known;  it  is  20,457  feet 
high.  Parang  Pass,  in  Spiti,  is  the 
highest  pass  used  for  traffic;  it  is 
18.500  feet  above  sea  level.  The 
highest  volcanic  peak  in  the  world  is 
in  Bolivia.  Its  name  is  Sahama,  and 
it  is  21.000  feet  high.  Asia  possesses 
the  highest  plateau  in  the  world.  Ti- 
bet is  its  name,  and  its  elevation 
ransres  from  9,000  to   17,000  feet. 

The  world's  largest  monastery  is 
at  Lhasa,  Tibet.  It  houses  8,000 
monks  and  students.  At  Moscow  is 
the  world's  largest  bell.  This  bell, 
which  has  never  been  hung,  is  eighty- 
six  feet  in  circumference  at  the  bot- 
tom and  is  over  twenty-one  feet 
high.  Our  own  city  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  has  the  largest  concert  hall. 
This  hall  -  cost  almost  seven  million 
dollars,  and  has  a  seating  capacity 
of  12,500.  Kamakura,  Japan,  has 
the  biggest  idol  in  the  world,  a  Great 
Buddha.      This   idol   is   as   tall    as    a 

four-story      building.      Cape      Henry, 
I 


Virginia,  claims  the  largest  light- 
house. The  largest  bronze  statue  in 
the  world  is  to  be  found  in  Lenin- 
grad; the  largest  stone  staute  is  to 
be  found  in  Japan.  The  bronz?  sta- 
tue in  Leningrad  weighs  eleven  hun- 
dred tons,  while  the  stone  statue  iii 
Japan  is  fcrty-four  feet  high.  The 
largest  library  in  the  world  is  the 
National  Library  at  Paris.  Paris  al- 
so has  the  largest  theatre,  the  opera 
house  in  Paris  covering  three  acres 
of  ground. 

You  would  have  to  go  to  Lambert, 
Belgium,  to  find  the  deepest  coal 
mine,  a  mine  which  extends  thirty- 
four  hundred  and  ninety  feet  into 
the  earth.  You  would  find  the  strong- 
est electric  light  at  the  Sydney  light- 
house in  Australia.  In  Paris  you 
would  find  the  world's  highest  monu- 
ment, the  Eiffel  Tower.  This  tow~r, 
1,000  feet  high,  was  erected  in  1889, 
as  one  of  the  attractions  of  the 
French  International  Exp'sUr.rn. 
Broadway,  in  New  York  City,  is  t>>e 
longest  street  in  the  world;  while 
the  longest  tunnel,  leaving  out  of 
consideration  New  York's  subway,  is 
that  of  Saint  Gothard,  between  Lu- 
cerne and  Milan.  The  Empire  State 
Building,  on  the  site  of  the  old  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel,  New  York  City, 
eighty-six  stories,  1,250  feet  high,  is 
the  highest  building  in  the  world.  In 
order  to  visit  the  costliest  private 
mausoleum  one  would  have  to  go  one 
mile  east  of  Agra,  India.  Here  one 
would  ,find  the  tomb,  Taj  Mahal 
built  by  Shah  Jehan,  an  Indian  rul- 
er, for  his  favorite  wife,  Noor  Je- 
han. Its  erection  covered  a  period 
of  twenty-one  years,  and  despite  the 
fact  that  20,000  workmen  received  no 
pay  for  their  labor,  the  estimated 
cost  of  this  beautiful  tomb  has  been 
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placed  at  more  than  ten  million  dol- 
lars. 

Radium  is  the  world's  most  costly 
substance.  It  is  worth  about  three 
million  dollars  an  ounce.  If  you 
named  our  own  Niagara  Falls  as  the 
greatest  of  waterfalls,  you  were 
wrong.  Our  Niagara  Falls  rank 
third  in  the  world.  The  greatest  of 
waterfalls  is  found  in  Rhodesia.  In 
1855,  Livingstone  discovered  this 
largest  of  waterfalls,  the  Victoria 
Falls  of  the  Zambesi  River.  Iguassu 
Falls,  in  South  America,  ranks  sec- 
ond in  size.  Gibraltar  has  been  called 
the  greatest  fortress  in  the  world. 
All  approaches  to  it  are  thought  to 
be  impregnable.  The  new  George 
Washington  bridge,  which  now  spans 
the  Hudson  River  connecting  Fort 
Washington  Park,  Manhattan,  with 
Fort  Lee,  New  Jersey,  is  the  world's 
greatest  bridge.  The  George  Wash- 
ington bridge,  while  having  by  far 
the  longest  single  span,  3,500  feet,  is 
not  the  longest  bridge  in  the  world. 
Its  greatness  lies  in  the  length  of  its 
single  span  and  in  its  gigantic  ca- 
pacity. The  roadway  is  120  feet 
wide  and  has  room  for  eight  lanes 
of  traffic.  With  all  lanes  in  use,  30 
million  vehicles  can  be  cared  for  in 
a  year.  The  greatest  of  the  pyra- 
mids is  one  of  the  Gizeh  group  nam- 
ed  Cheops. 


The  Bay  of  Fundy  experiences  the 
highest  tide.  It  rises  to  a  height  of 
fifty-three  feet.  The  world's  deepest 
lake  is  to  be  found  in  Siberia.  Its 
name  is  Baikal  Lake.  The  Caspian 
Sea  is  the  world's  largest  inland  sea. 
Until  (recently,  the  record  for  the 
highest  average  rainfall  belonged  to 
Cherrapunji,  in  the  Khasi  Hills  of 
India.  Four  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  inches  of  average  rainfall  is  its 
record.  The  wettest  spot  in  the  world 
now,  however,  is  claimed  to  be  the 
mountain  crest  on  the  island  of 
Kauai.  Its  average  annual  rainfall 
is  four  hundred  fifty-five  inches, 
thirty-one  inches  greater  than  Cher- 
rapunji's  record.  The  most  difficult 
language  in  the  wold  is  also  the  old- 
est sponken  language  now  existent — 
Chinese. 

Now  that  you  have  refreshed  your 
memory  of  some  world  superlatives, 
you  are  ready  to  play  a  game  of  su- 
perlatives with  your  friends.  Your 
score,  of  course,  should  be  already 
made;  the  score  you  made  before 
you  knew  the  answers.  Your  score 
compared  with  the  scores  made  by 
your  friends  determines  the  winner, 
the  one  answering  th;i  mrst  ques- 
tions correctly,  of  course,  winning. 
Many  more  interesting  questions  can 
be  asked.  Perhaps  you  and  your 
friends  can  arange  another  list. 


"It  is  the  edge  and  temper  of  the  blade  that  make  a  good 
sword,  not  the  richness  of  the  scabbard,  and  so  it  is  not  money 
or  possessions  that  make  men  considerable — but  virtue." 

— Seneca. 
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THE  FINDING  OF  HAPPINESS 

(Selected) 


Entertainment  and  happiness  are 
quite  differing  things.  Distracting 
pleasures  that  take  us  away  from 
ourselves  and  our  cares  for  a  time, 
and  that  may  be  very  wholesome  and 
good,  and  happiness  are  very  differ- 
ing things.  When  the  game  is  over 
or  the  curtain  is  rur.g  down,  then  we 
are  with  ourselves  again  and  the 
thing  that  makes  for  real  happiness 
must  be  something  that  has  inde- 
pendent abiding  and  that  doesn't  real- 
ly require  the  showman  of  any  soi't 
to  give  it  reality.  Happiness  after 
all  is  a  very  homely  thing,  just  as 
likely  to  be  found  in  a  quiet,  simple 
place  or  when  one  is  busy  in  an  ev- 
ery-day  duty  as  it  is  out  in  the  bus- 
tle of  the  pleasure  or  the  thrill  of 
varied  excitement.  And  it  does  seem 
that  the  more  time  and  energy  we 
give  to  the  attempt  to  run  down  hap- 
piness in  these  adventitious  ways 
the  more  likely  we  are  to  miss  it  al- 
together. 

We  needn't,  and  we  mustn't,  ig- 
nore excitement  and  variety  and 
change,  or  scorn  them  as  if  they  were 


their  small  part  in  the  great  and 
worthy  and  always  difficult  task  of 
creating  a  happy  life,  but  it  is  only 
ci  very  small  part,  and  giving  them 
a  larger  p.ace  than  they  deserved 
has  accounted  for  a  very  great  deal 
of  the  unhappiness  that  has  crowded 
tne  worid.  Cultivating  right  moods; 
u.scipi.nmg  oneseif  in  a  kindly 
spirit  and  a  truly  Christian  outlook 
wu.  ao  more  to  bring  an  abiding 
happiness  into  one's  life  than  all 
the  running  here  and  there  and  all 
the  doing  of  exciting  things  that 
any  favored  place  in  life  can  make 
possible.  So  we  really  shouldn't 
speak  cf  finding  happiness  at  all, 
but  rather  of  cultivating  it,  as  of 
a  shy  and  delicate  flower  that  needs 
patience  and  favoring  soil  and  the 
Kindly  dew  of  heaven  for  its  nour- 
ishment. And  yet  that  figure  is  not 
perfect  either,  for  happiness  is  one 
of  the  strongest  and  most  enduring 
things  in  all  the  world.  When  it  is 
at  its  best  no  blast  of  possible  mis- 
lortune  can   ever  kill   it. 


"How  would  you  be,  if  He,  Who  is  at  the  top  of  judgment, 
should  but  judge  you  as  you  are?  O,  think  of  that,  and  mer- 
cy then  will  breathe  within  your  lips  like  man  new  made." 

— Shakespeare. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


On  a  recent  trip  over  the  campus 
we  noticed  quite  a  few  boys  working 
in  the  rear  of  the  Swink-Benson 
Trades  Building.  Upon  inquiry  it 
was  learned  that  during  recent  heavy 
rains  the  grading  was  not  sufficient 
to  carry  the  water  away  from  the 
entrance  to  the  basement  floor.  The 
boys  were  doing  this  grading  to  pre- 
vent further  flooding  of  these  floors. 


The  principal  of  the  high  school  at 
Hamlet  informs  us  that  one  of  our 
boys  now  attending  his  school  is 
making  a  desirable  pupil  in  every 
way.  During  the  first  six  weeks 
period  he  passed  all  studies  with 
very  good  marks.  There  arc  num- 
bers of  our  boys  who  are  pupils  of 
high  schools  throughout  the  State, 
and  many  of  them  are  making  simi- 
lar records  to  the  one  noted  above. 
We  are  always  glad  to  receive  such 
reports   of   our   paroled   boys. 


bakery,  and  served,  together  with 
"hot  dogs",  rolls,  and  other  accessor- 
ies, on  Hallowe'en.  This  is  always 
an  enjoyable  occasion  at  the  Train- 
ing School,  and  the  youngsters  are 
eagerly  looking  forward  to  the  com- 
ing treat. 


The  other  afternoon  the  gardener 
sent  in  an  unusually  nice  turnip. 
With  the  top  cut  off,  it  weighed  three 
and  three-quarter  pounds.  We  do 
not  know  whether  this  is  the  largest 
turnip  in  the  field,  but  if  anyone  has 
a  larger  one,  we  can  only  say,  in  the 
words  of  "Venus,"  local  newspaper 
correspondent,  "trot  out  the  turnip." 
While  writing  about  the  turnip  we 
are  also  reminded  that  a  large  sweet 
potato,  weighing  seven  and  one-half 
pounds,  was  sent  in  from  the  field 
cne  day  last  week.  Several  freak  po- 
tatoes of  various  shapes  were 
brought  in  at  the  same  time,  one  of 
them  resembling  the  figure  of  a  man. 


The  peanuts  have  been  picked, 
dried,  sacked,  and  stored  away  for 
future  use.  One  hundred  twenty-five 
bushels  constituted  the  amount  placed 
in  storage,  but  does  not  include  the 
quantity  of  peanuts  consumed  by  the 
youngsters  while  gathering  and  work- 
ing with  same.  It  is  most  likely  that 
the  first  call  on  those  stored  away 
will  be  made  within  a  very  short 
time,  as  inklings  of  plans  are  filter- 
ing through  that  a  goodly  quantity 
of    peanuts    will    be    parched    at    the 


The  Barnhardt  Prize,  which  is 
made  possible  by  Mr.  John  J.  Barn- 
hardt, of  Concord,  is  given  to  that 
boy,  in  each  of  our  school  rooms 
whese  attainment  for  the  quarter  is 
outstanding  in  any  subject  selected 
by  the  teacher.  The  following  boys 
have  been  awarded  prizes  for  the 
past  quarter:  Room  No.  1 — James 
Kelley,  highest  general  average; 
Room  No.  2 — Bill  Barrett,  best  read- 
er;   Room   No.   3 — Willis   Mize,   high- 
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est  average  in  writing;  Room  No.  4 
— Denzil  Browning,  highest  average 
in  geography;  Room  No.  5 — James 
Hankinson,  highest  mark  in  arithme- 
tic test;  Room  No.  6 — James  Clem- 
mons,  best  speller;  Room  No.  7 — 
Clarence  Helms,  best  in  history  pro- 
ject exercise. 


Last  Sunday  afternoon's  service  in 
the  auditorium  was  conducted  by 
Mr.  A.  C.  Sheldon,  Boys'  Work  Sec- 
retary of  the  Charlotte  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Frazier,  the  former  the  pres- 
ident of  Queens-Chicora  College, 
Charlotte,  and  Mr.  John  Aitken, 
one  of  Charlotte's  well-known  musi- 
cians. As  the  speaker  of  the  after- 
noon, Dr.  Frazier  addressed  the  boys 
in  a  manner  that  clearly  showed  why 
he  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  one 
of  the  best  boys'  entertainers  in  this 
section  of  the  State.  After  reading 
from  II  Peter  1:5-8,  he  announced 
that  his  talk  would  be  on  the  subject, 
"Gardening."  In  the  course  of  his 
remarks  Dr.  Frazier  stated  that  the 
most  important  thing  in  the  world 
was  to  have  spiritual  gardens  grow- 
ing and  bearing  fruit.  Selecting  sev- 
en flowers  from  a  basket  on  the  ros- 
trum, the  speaker  stated  that  he 
would  let  them  represent  the  seven 
fruits  or  flowers  which  should  be 
growing  in  this  garden  of  the  soul, 
as  follows:  Virtue,  Knowledge,  Tem- 
perance, Patience,  Godliness,  Broth- 
erly-Kindness, and  Love.  The  first 
flower,  Virtue,  he  said,  should  repre- 
sent in  the  soul  garden,  that  which 
is  strong',  that  which  will  s^and 
against  temptations,  enabling  us  to 
resist    the    thought    of    doing    wrong 


things.  The  second  flower,  Know- 
ledge, teaches  us  to  weed  out  such 
things  as  ill  feeling  towards  others, 
and  the  desire  to  get  even  with  those 
who  have  wronged  us.  Knowledge  in 
the  garden  of  the  soul  is  character. 
The  third  flower,  Temperance,  is  not 
only  abstaining  from  strong  drink, 
but  also  means  that  we  should  con- 
trol ourselves  at  all  times.  The 
fourth  flower,  Patience,  is  one  badly 
needed  in  our  soul  garden.  We  must 
have  patience  to  forgive  folks  who 
harm  us,  forgive  them  over  and  over 
again.  When  obstacles  appear  in 
our  pathway  or  failures  overtake  us, 
we  must  not  quit,  but  have  the  pati- 
ence to  keep  on  trying.  The  fifth 
flower,  Godliness,  doesn't  mean  to 
fear  God,  but  to  have  reverence  and 
respect  for  Him.  All  good  things 
come  from  God.  Take  all  the  love 
cf  the  world  and  the  love  of  self  out 
of  this  soul  garden,  and  put  in  their 
places  the  love  of  God.  The  sixth 
flower,  Brotherly-Kindness,  keeps 
down  all  troubles  with  others,  keeps 
us  in  good  humor  with  folks.  We 
should  put  all  bloodshed,  bruises, 
crimes,  and  sinful  desires  out  of  the 
soul's  garden,  and  put  in  Brotherly- 
Kindness.  Dr.  Frazier  said  the  sev- 
enth flower,  Love,  was  the  most  beau- 
tiful flower  that  blooms  in  the 
garden  of  the  soul.  One  without 
love  is  not  anything.  Unless  we  love 
mankind  and  God,  we  are  nothing. 
When  the  other  flowers  in  the  soul's 
garden  have  faded  and  gone,  the 
flower  of  love  will  still  be  blooming 
in  all  its  glory.  In  conclusion  he 
stated  that  the  boy  who  is  growing 
and  cultivating  these  flowers  in  his 
scul  garden,  is  doing  something,  and 
would  be  successful  in  this  life,  and 
would    reap    highest    rewards    in    the 
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life  to  come.  years,    he    wanted    to    do    something 

During  the  service  we  enjoyed  two  different,    so    he   decided   to    plant   a 

beautiful    violin    solos,     rendered     by  piece  of  coke  and  watch  the  results. 

Mr.    Aitken,    Mrs.    Haywood    accom-  This  coke  was  planted  at  night  and 

panying  at  the   piano.     At  the   close  on  its  surface  the  following  morning 

of   the    service   Mr.    Sheldon,   who   is  there  was  plainly  visible  a  fantastic 

one    of     Charlotte's     best     gardeners,  growth    of    many    shapes    and    colors, 

made    a     few     remarks     on     growing  This  remarkable  growth  was  inspect- 

flowers.     He  stated  that  after  work-  ed  by  the  boys  as  the  lines  filed  out 

ing   with   flowers     for   a     number    of  of    the    auditorium. 


A  CHESTNUT  SHOWER 


When  the  days  are  short  and  the  wind  is  high, 

And  the  leaves  are  red-and-gold ; 
When  birds  to  the  Southland  hurrying  fly, 

And  the  air  is  crisp  and  cold, 
What  keen  delight  with  racing  wind 

The  hills  and  the  woods  to  scour, 
And  leaving  life's  care  and  its  fret  behind, 

To  be  caught  in  a  chestnut  shower. 

To  dispute  with  squirrels  nimble  and  bold, 

The  right  to  the  pelting  store; 
And  until  our  baskets  no  more  will  hold, 

To  hunt  through  the  woods  for  more ; 
Then  home  through  the  dry  leaves'  crackle  and  swish, 

With  laughter  and  shout  and  song, 
Our  hearts  attuned  to  the  merry  wish 

That  the  season  may  linger  long. 

Oh!  spring  has  its  pleasures,  summer  its  joys, 

And  winter  its  keen  delight, 
When,  curtains  drawn,  we  sit  and  enjoy 

The  glow  of  the  backlog  bright; 
But  never  the  click  of  a  snapping  shell 

As  it  roasts  on  the  hearth  has  power 
To  cast  around  us  the  witching  spell 

Of  a  genuine  chestnut  shower. 

— Selected. 
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|  LITTLE  ACTS  COUNT  | 

%  Great  affairs  of  life    are  made  up     as    a  ♦ 

%  rule,  of  the  smaller  ones.     A  lo:  of  time  is  % 

*  wasted  in  this  world  by  people  who  constant-  |* 
%  \y  dream  of  the  impressive  moment  when  ♦ 
J  they  will  do  big  things.     It  is  said  that  there  % 

*  are  one  or  more  impressive  times  in  every  |* 
♦:♦  life  when  one  has  the  opportunity  to  engage  ♦> 

*  in  a  real  accomplishment  of  the  major  class,  * 

*  but  these  opportunities  never  come  to  the  |* 

*  man  while  he  is  sitting  on  the  rail  fence  * 
%  whittling  and  smacking  his  plug-cut.  If  they  * 

*  come,  they  come  like  a  bolt  of  lightning  and  % 

*  when  least  expected.  But  there  are  daily  in-  * 

X  numerable   little   acts   that   well  performed  > 

*£  amount  to  an  impressive  total  in  the  course  * 

f  of  time. — Selected.  ± 
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HOW  TO  TAKE  LIFE 

Take  it  just  as  though  it  was — as  it  is — an  earnest,  vital  and  important 
affair.  Take  it  as  though  you  were  born  to  the  task  of  performing  a  merry 
part  of  it — as  though  the  world  awaited  your  coming.  Take  it  as  though 
it  was  a  grand  opportunity  to  do  and  achieve,  to  carry  forward  great  and 
good  slchemes,  to  help  and  cheer  a  suffering,  weary,  it  may  be  a  broken-heart- 
ed brother.  Now  and  then  a  man  stands  aside  from  the  crowd,  labors  earn- 
estly, steadfastly,  confidently,  and  straightway  becomes  famous  for  wis- 
dom, intellect,  skill,  greatness  of  some  sort.  The  world  wonders,  admires, 
idolizes,  and  it  only  illustrates  what  others  may  do  if  they  take  hold  of  life 
with  a  purpose.  The  miracle,  or  the  power,  that  elevates  the  few,  is  to  be 
found  in  their  industry,  application,  and  perseverance  under  the  promptings 
of  a  brave,  determined  spirit. — Mark  Twain. 


SAIL  ON. 

It  was  last  month, -October,  1492,  that  America  was  discovered. 
The  first  bit  of  history  taught  our  children  when  old  enough  to 
understand  is  the  date  of  this  discovery.  They  listen  with  interest 
to  the  story  of  the  daring  sea  voyage,  then  of  conditions  af- 
ter finding  land.  The  story  thrills  and  gives  many  a  taste  for  ad- 
venture. In  fact  we  inherit  a  desire  to  solve  the  mystsries  of  the 
unknown  lands  and  the  briny  deep  for  our  early  forebears  took 
great  risk  in  blazing  the  way  for  the  advanced  civilization  we  are 
enjoying  today.  The  story  of  the  unexplored  forest  and  the  treach- 
erous Red  Man  with  the  dare  and  courage  of  the  first  pioneers 
makes  fine  reading  at  all  times. 

With  this  inheritance  we  should  do  something  more  than  merely 
remember  that  historic  trip  of  the  great  discoverer  across  the  un- 
charted seas. 
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Even  as  he,  in  that  darkness  and  dread  never  looked  back,  so 
should  we  at  this  time  resolve,  not  so  much  to  forget  the  past  but 
rather  to  turn  our  thoughts  so  determinedly  towards  the  future 
that  we  shall  be  lifted  from  the  pit  of  mental  sluggishness  and 
doubt  into  which  the  experiences  of  the  last  three  years  have 
plunged  us.  Recovery  must  first  take  place  in  the  human  mind: 
and  if  we  expect  to  realize  the  dawn  of  a  new  day,  we  shall  first 
have  to  discover  within  ourselves  the  power  and  the  desire  to  let 
the  dead  past  bury  its  dead  and  forge  on  to  new  endeavors. 

Out  in  the  void  of  economic  turmoil  there  is  business  to  be  had 
— just  as  there  was  land  across  the  cold,  threatening  sea  that 
stretched  out  before  Columbus.  But  that  land  was  not  discovered 
by  waiting  at  the  feet  of  Isabella  for  "something  to  turn  up." 
Having  received  the  help  so  necessary  to  his  undertaking,  he  im- 
mediately launched  out  into  an  unknown  world,  and  even  though 
ho  failed  to  find  the  new  route  to  India,  he  discovered  something 
infinitely  more  valuable. 

We  are  uncertain  during  this  era  of  depression  as  to  our  place 
of  anchorage — There  are  many  doubts  as  to  our  destination  con- 
fronting us.  We  experience  them  daily,  but  like  Columbus  we  must 
keen  our  faces  toward  the  goal  we  seek — for  to  turn  backward 
means  absolute  failure.  Remember — "Some  ships  sail  East  and 
some  go  West  with  the  very  same  wind  that  blows.  It  is  the  set 
of  the  sail,  and  not  the  gale  that  determines  the  way  we  go." 

********** 

TS  A  RAILROAD  A  GOOD  CITIZEN? 
One  of  the  best  examples  of  what  a  railroad  means  to  any  com- 
munity is  given  in  the  following  editorial  from  the  Williston,  North 
Dakota,  Herald  : 

"The  Great  Northern  sent  a  check  Monday  for  its  taxes.  It  was  for 
$lf>8.487.  It  is  the  biggest  check  for  taxes  annually  received.  It  may  al- 
ways be  depended  upon.  The  Great  Northern  is  never  a  delinquent  tax- 
payer. Most  of  us  never  think  of  it  as  a  citizen  of  this  community.  Few 
of  us  realize,  until  the  matter  is  called  to  our  attention,  as  in  this  case, 
what  a  part  it  has  in  keeping  things  going  hereabouts.  It  helps  pay  for 
our  schools,  roads  and  bridges,  and  takes  care  of  our  needy.  It  dis- 
charges all  the  duties  of  citizenship  on  the  paying  end  with  little  rt-m- 
plaint  

"We  can  afford  to  be  most  patient  with  all  our  railroads.     They  face 
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eoih«E£mns,  of  change  that  are  not  yet  fully  or  clearly  developed.  In 
them,  is  invested  a  lot  of  money  of  plain  everyday  people.  .  .  .  What  they 
mean,  in  a  community  sense  is  perhaps  best  expressed  for  popular  ap- 
preciation in  a  check  for  $198,487  in  taxes.  That  will  go  a  long  way  tj- 
vsrard  keeping  schools,  the  salaries  of  policemen,  firemen,  open  and  cash 

in  the  treasury  to  pay  county  officials  and  other  public  servants " 

Thousands  of  American  communities  depend  upon  these  railroad  tax 
ehecks.  What  wculd  happpen  to  the  small  taxpayer  if  railroads  were 
government-owned  and  tax-exempt?  His  taxes  would  probably  be  so 
ixigh  he  could  not  pay  them. 

********** 

A  NATIONAL  SHRINE 

The  oldest  Protestant  Church  in  America,  St.  Luke's  Episcopal 
Church,  better  known  as  the  "Old  Brick  Church,"  Isle  of  Wight 
County,  Virginia,  was  on  September  15th  and  16th,  the  mecca  for 
all  Episcopalians  of  surrounding  counties  as  well  as  many  from 
other  states. 

This  Old  Brick  Church  dates  back  to  1632,  just  twenty-five 
years  after  John  Smith  and  the  first  English  settlers  arrived  and 
established  themselves  a  short  distance  up  the  James  River. 

The  occasion  of  this  colorful  event,  emphasized  in  pageant,  was 
the  SOOth.  anniversary  celebration. 

This  shrine  was  built  by  Thomas  Bridger,  father  of  Col.  Joseph 
Bridger  of  the  King's  Council  for  the  colony  of  Virginia.  It  served 
as  a  religious  and  social  center  for  the  aristocracy  owning  planta- 
tions on  the  historic  James  River. 

History  states  that  the  massive  oaks  surrounding  this  spot  have 
sheltered  opposing  forces  of  three  wars,  including  Washington 
with  the  Colonial  troops  as  well  as  Cornwallis  and  Tarleton  with 
their  British  troops.  The  Virginia  militia  during  the  war  of  1812, 
and  the  Confederate  and  Union  soldiers  made  use  of  the  grounds 
between  1861  and  1865. 

We  owe  much  to  the  wisdom  of  those  who  appreciate  the  value 
of  associations  for  the  preservation  of  this  old  building  in  its  ori- 
ginal quaintness  and  beauty.  The  stained  glass  chancel  window 
was  made  in  London.  Besides  there  are  other  windows  dedicated 
as  memorials  to  some  pioneers  in  church  and  civic  work  in  the 
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early  history  of  the  country. 

The  carved  altar,  the  reading  desks,  the  original  antique  wine- 
glass pulpit,  broad  steps,  high  sounding-board,  the  old  silver  com- 
munion service,  the  font  of  Carara  marble  made  in  England,,  are 
still  used  and  preserved  in  their  original  state. 

This  shrine,  located  on  the  King's  Highway  leading  to  Williams- 
burg, Yorktown,  and  Jamestown,  the  tangible  links  between  this 
Republic  and  the  mother-country,  is  beautiful  within  and  without, 
and  hallowed  with  memories  that  have  clustered  about  it  during 
the  passage  of  three  centuries. 

This  church  is  rich  in  associations  with  important  events  in  the 
history  of  Virginia  and  the  nation. 

A  TEST  FOR  BANKERS 

The  several  states  of  this  union  regulate  the  practice  of  medicine 
and  law,  and  applicants  to  practice  either  profession  must  pass 
certain  rigid  tests  to  prove  their  fitness  to  handle  other  people's 
lives  or  legal  matters. 

The  trials  of  several  bankers  in  different  parts  of  the  state, 
wherein  they  have  brought  failure  upon  their  banks,  where  heavy 
losses  to  depositors  were  involved,  invites  one's  attention  to  a 
curious  fact  in  financial  conditions. 

In  many  states  anyone  can  open  a  bank,,  receive  deposits,  handle 
other  people's  money,  and  in  general  direct  the  finances  of  his  lo- 
cality. Why  not  have  an  examination  or  test  for  bankers?  Many 
bankers  seem  to  be  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  banking,  and  this  should 
be  a  crime  against  the  community,  and  trusting  depositors  should 
have  some  more  definite  protection  from  such  failures.'  The  send- 
ing of  an  embezzler  or  defaulter  to  the  penitentiary  is  a  just  pun- 
ishment for  his  perfidity,  but  it  does  not  restore  the  money  he  has 
made  way  with,  and  cannot  be  replaced  from  the  assets  of  the 
bank  he  has  wrecked,  and  the  confidence  he  has  destroyed  in  bank- 
ing methods,  and  depositors  have  to  suffer  the  loss  with  untold 
sorrow. 

Can  we  not  devise  some  method  of  testing  those  who  would  go 
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into  the  banking  business,  or  put  a  more  rigid  and  careful  watch 
over  them  that  the  public  may  not  be  made  to  lose  their  hard 
earnings  and  savings? 

CARELESSNESS  IN  THE  HOME 

Carelessness  takes  all  the  joy  out  of  life.  Benjamin  Franklin 
once  said,  "Carelessness  did  more  harm  than  the  want  of  know- 
ledge." 

Did  you  know  that  every  30  seconds  someone  is  hurt  in  the 
American  home?  Statistics  show,  one-fourth  of  the  100,000  fatal 
accidents  which  will  occur  this  year  will  take  place  in  the  homes. 
Home  is  not  the  place  where  one  would  ordinarily  expect  to  find  a 
casualty  list.  It  has  no  death-dealing  automobiles,  no  bone-crunch- 
ing machinery,  none  of  the  commonly  accepted  industrial  perils. 

Yet  nearly  as  many  persons  will  meet  death  in  their  homes  as 
will  be  killed  on  the  highways  of  the  nation.  Why  ?  There  is  but 
one  answer — carelessness. 

If  every  housewife  and  husband  would  exercise  a  little  more 
care  around  the  home,  make  a  little  less  haste,  find  a  place  for 
everything  and  keep  everything  in  its  place,  a  considerable  sav- 
ing in  human  life  would  result. 

It  is  said  that  in  Louisiana  they  are  making  good  money,  and  a 
plenty  of  it  out  of  bull  frogs.  If  we  could  only  get  rid  of  the 
croakers  in  North  Carolina  we  would  make  plenty  of  money,  too, 
— perhaps  more  than  we  would  know  what  to  do  with. 

********** 

The  man  who  insists  upon  always  getting  his  own  way,  is  in 
danger  of  getting  little  else. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

(With  Old  Hurry  graph) 


If  you  aro  busy  being  kind, 
Before    you    knew    ifc    you    would 

find 
You'd  soon  forget  to  think  'twas 

true 
That  someone  was  unkind  to  yo-i. 


the   same  results. 

We  would  have  heaven  Tight  "here 
on  earth  if  all  of  us  were  as  gcod 
as  we  advise  others  to  he.  Advising 
and  doing  are  about  as  wide  apart 
as  the  two  poles. 


Leaves  are  falling,  and  Fall  is 
leaving. 

A  southern  doctor  declares  that 
singing  increases  the  blood  preasure. 
But  he  fails  to  tell  us  whose  blood. 
— o — 

The  trouble  with  the  world  tcday 
is,  there  are  too  many  people  prone 
to  believe  everything  they  hear,  and 
doubt  things  they  see  with  their  own 
eyes. 

The  reason  prosperity  is  so  slow 
returning  is  from  the  fact  that  the 
Wall  Street  stock  brokers  have  cor- 
nered transactions  so  much  that  it  is 
difficult  to  tell  which  corner  prosperi- 
ty is  going  to  turn. 
— o — 

The  report  comes  from  Scotland 
that  a  tax  collector  was  chased  two 
miles  by  a  cow.  Wouldn't  those  ani- 
mals bring  a  gcod  price  over  here. 
Wonder  where  a  fellow  could  get  one 
or  two? 

— o — 

It  is  told  that  a  machine  has  been 
perfected  that  can  tell  a  man  how 
much  brain  he  has.  You  can  find 
that  out  easily  without  a  mechanical 
device.  Sit  behind  the  steering  wheel 
of    an    automobile    and    you    can    get 


To  judge  by  the  campaign  speeches 
made  so  far,  the  American  nation  is 
going  to  be  saved  next  week  from 
something  terrible,  but  for  the  life 
of  me  I  am  unable  to  say  just  what 
it  is. 

It  tickles  my  rishVes  to  think  of 
all  the  fun  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  is  going  to  have 
when  it  comes  time  to  get  all  these 
loans  paid  back  to  it. 

It  is  reported  that  France  has 
raised  too  much  wheat.  We  might 
offer  her  our  Farm  Board,  with  the 
understanding  that  this  loan  need 
never  be  repaid. 

I  was  very  much  amused  at  one 
of  my  paragraphs  in  The  Uplift  of 
October  15th.  I  was  speaking  of 
some  bad  examples  we  were  setting 
for  our  Cuban  neighbors,  and  follow- 
ing my  remarks  appeared  this  line: 
"edl-FyD  dble  ?aNran-  vo  ;-!!!" 
That  was  a  bad  example  of  spell- 
ing.    But  it  may  be  Cuban. 

In  the  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
in  New  York,  there  is  a  wonderful 
group  of  stuffed  elephants  killed  and 
presented  to  the  institution  by  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt.     From  all  indications, 
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Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  will  be  able  to 
add  a  new  unit  to  the  group  after  next 
Tuesday". 

A  General  and  a  Colonel  were  walk- 
ins:  along  the  street.  Most  every  man 
thev  met  gave  the  General  a  salute, 
and  he  returned  it  with  the  expres- 
sion :  "The  same  to  ycu."  This  went 
on  for  some  time,  and  the  Colonel 
finally  inquired:  "General,  I  know  it 
is  proper  to  return  a  salute,  but  why 
do  you  always  say,  'The  same  t'J 
you'?"  You  see,  Colonel,"  replied 
the  General,  "I  came  up  frcm  the 
private  ranks,  and  I  know  what  they 
think." 

A  cold  in  the  head  is  worse  than 
a  head  out  in  the  co!i.  While  other 
people  were  sniffing,  I  congratulated 
myself  on  having  a  clear  head  and 
freedom  from  the  grip  colds  had  on 
other  folks.  But  ycu  never  can  tell. 
A  fellcw  the  other  day  sneezed  right 
before  my  face,  and  it  wa-rn't  long 
before  a  cold  hit  me  as  big  as  a  foot- 
ball. I  caught  the  cold  germ  on  the 
fly.  My  eyes  went  wet  and  red,  ray 
throat  went  dry,  and  my  nose,  evi- 
dently innoculated  with  the  bacteria 
of  office  holding,  began  to  run,  and 
is  beating  any  of  the  candidates  in 
the  field  running,  save,  perhaps, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  My  chief  de- 
light now  is  handling  handkerchiefs, 
wiping  away  the  depression.  I  'ope 
to  be  out  in  a  'ew  'ays  if  I  'et  a  'rip 
on  'he  'eld  before  'he  'old  'ets  a 
'asting  'rip  on  me.  'Hand  you.  'His 
is   01'    'Urry'raph   'igning   hoff. 


Charles  Curtis  says  prosperity  will 
come  out  from  behind  that  corner 
just  as  it  did  after  the  panic  of  1837. 
Yes,  but  the  United  States  didn't 
have  so  many  buildings  as  now.  Now- 
adays there's  so  many  corners  that 
as  fast  as  we  'smoke  prosperity  out 
from  behind  one  of  'em,  dirigd  if  he 
doesn't  hunt  up   another  one. 

A  scientific  expedition  outfitted  at 
the  cost  of  many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars is  going  to  the  island  of  Mauri- 
tius, in  the  Indian  ocean,  to  search 
for  fossilized  remains  of  the  long 
extinct  Dodo.  And  yet  Dodos  once 
were  so  common  that  the  natives  in 
Mauritius  used  to  chase  them  avray 
with  clubs.  Which  just  goes  to  show 
that  if  you  wait  too  long  things  that 
are  plentiful  today  will  be  gone  to- 
morrow. Now  is  the  time  to  get 
hold  of  a  few  genuine  rarin'  tearin' 
original  pessimists  before  they  be- 
come as  extinct  as  the  Dodo. 

John  McCormack  is  talked  of  in 
Dublin  as  the  next  governor-general 
of  the  Irish  Free  State.  It  would  be 
a  happy  thing  for  everybody  concern- 
ed. Instead  of  making  the  usual 
tedious  speeches  that  governor-gen- 
erals always  do.  John  could  sing 
"Mother  Machree."  Only  he  would 
pull  down  the  regular  gcvemor-gen- 
eral's  salary,  which  is  probably  far 
less  for  a  year  than  John  gets  now 
for  singing  "Mother  Machree"  just 
once. 


"Satan  agrees  with  the  man  who  is  satisfied  with  himself." 

— Selected. 
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STATE'S  GREAT  SEAL 


By  Mary  B. 

Do  you  know  the  Great  Seal  cf 
the  Stats  of  North  Carolina'/  Of 
course  you  recognize  it  when  you  see 
it,  but  probably  you  don't  see  it  ex- 
cept on  some  document  where  you 
know  it  should  appear.  But  cou'd 
you  describe  it  without  looking  at 
it?  Chances  are  you  couldn't  if  you 
are  just  an  ordinary  citizen  not  giv- 
en to  dealing  much  in  State  affairs. 
You  may  have  some  vague  ideas 
about,  the  horn  of  plenty,  but  how 
much  do  you  really  know  about  the 
seal  of  your  own  stati  Here  is  the 
official  description  of  the  seal  as 
published  recently  by  State  School 
Facts,  the  monthly  publication  of  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction. 

"The  Great  Seal  .if  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  is  two  and  one-quar- 
ter inches  in  diameter,  and  its  de- 
sign in  a  representation  of  the  figures 
of  Liberty  and  Plenty,  locking  to- 
wards each  other  but  not  more  than 
half  fronting  each  other,  and  other- 
wise disposed  as  follows: 

Liberty,  the  first  figure  standing, 
her  pole  with  cap  on  it  in  her  left 
hand  and  a  scroll  with  the  word 
"Construction"    inscribed    thereon     in 


Cheatham 

her  right  hand.  Plenty,  the  second 
figure,  sitting  down,  her  right  arm 
half  extended  toward  Liberty.  Three 
heads  of  wheat  in  her  right  hand,  and 
in  her  left  the  small  end  of  her  horn, 
the  mcuth  of  which  is  resting  at  her 
feet,  and  the  contents  of  the  horn 
rolling  out.  In  the  exergue  is  in- 
serted the  words  "May  20,  1773" 
above  the  coat  cf  arms.  Around  the 
circumference  is  the  legend:  "The 
Great  Seal  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,"  and  the  motto,  "Esse 
Quam  Videri." 

While  we  are  conducting  the  his- 
tory lesson,  how  much  do  ycu  know 
about  the  State  motto?  Ycu  can 
probably  brush  up  on  your  schoolboy 
Latin  enough  to  translate  "Esse 
quam  videri"  into  "To  be  rather  than 
to  seem,"  but  do  you  know  where  it 
is  from?  You  ponder  a  moment  and 
hazard  a  guess,  'Cicero.  Correct,  it 
is  found  in  Cicero's  essay  on  Friend- 
ship (Chapter  26.)  The  full  quota- 
tion read:  "Virtue  enim  ipsa  non 
tarn  multi  prediti  esse  quam  videri," 
meaning  when  translated  literally, 
"For  indeed  not  so  many  wish  to  be 
endowed  with  virtue  as  wish  to  seem 
to  be." 


"The  first  petition  that  we  are  to  make  to  Almighty  God  is 
for  a  good  conscience,  the  next  for  health  of  mind,  and  then 
of  body." — Seneca. 
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ORIGINAL  "DIXIE  LAND"  WAS  ON 
MANHATTAN  ISLAND 

Majel  Ivey  Seay 


On  October  29,  the  stirring  strains 
of  "Dixie,"  "the  national  anthem  of 
the  south,"  will  echo  throughout  the 
southland    in   celebration    of    the    na- 


and  much  food  and  they  loved  it. 

When  the  slavery  question  became 
hostile,  Dixie  took  his  negroes  and 
moved    south,    where    he    might    con- 


tal  day  of  its  composer,  Daniei  Deca-      tinue  his  plantation  work  unmolested. 


tur  Emmett.  It  is  especially  meet 
that  North  Carolina  observe  the  day, 
for  the  first  memorial  to  be  erected 
to  "Dan"  Emmett  in  the  south  stands 
in  the  "Open-Air  Westminster  Abbey 
of  the  South"  at  Fletcher;  N.  C.  This 
tablet,  about  which  were  entwined  the 
flags  of  North  Carolina  and  Ohio,  his 
native   state,  was   dedicated   in    1917. 

Strange  that  a  song  which  has 
come  to  mean  to '  the  south  what  the 
Star  Spangled  Banner  has  to  the  na- 
tion and  the  Marseillaise  has  to 
France;  a  scng  adopted  by  the  south- 
ern army  as  the  song  which  best  ex- 
pressed the  sentiments1  of  the  south, 
should  have  been  written  by  a  man 
of  northern  breeding,  education  and 
sentiment,  whose  father  aided  slaves 
to  escape  by  meatts  of  an  under- 
ground tunnel.  However,  this  fact 
did  not  affect  its  populariy  and  to- 
day, as- on  September  49,  1859,  when 
it  was  first'  presented,  its  opening 
strains  setfeet  to  patting? ; 

Most  of  think  of  the  south  as 
the  original  "Dixie  Land,"  but  the 
story  goeB'back  many 'years  to  Man- 
hattan Island,  new  the  central  part 
of  New  York  City,  but  once  a  plan- 
tation owned  by  a  man  named  Dixie. 

The  slaves  who  lived  on  Dixie's 
plantation  looked  upon  it  as  an 
earthly  ■ paradise,  and  little,  wonder, 
for  there  was  not  enough  w*rk  foi 
all  the  slaves  so  there  wa?  little  work 


Hundreds  of  miles  away  from  home, 
where  they  had  no  food  unless  they 
owned  it,  these  negroes  became  home- 
sick and  began  to  plead  to  go  back 
to  "Dixie's  Land,"  and  the  term 
came  to  be  a  common  one  throughout 
the  south. 

As  the  scuth  was  the  negroe's  nat- 
ural home  and  as  the  term  "Dixie 
Land,"  as  the  northern  negroes 
looked  upon  it,  so  well  fit  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  south,  it  came  to  be  ap- 
plied to  that  section  of  the  country 
south  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line. 

In  1859,'when  Daniel  Emmett  was 
traveling  with  the  Bryant  Minstrels, 
he  was  asked  to  write  a  "hooray" 
song  of  the  plantation  for  the  min- 
strels and  seized  upon  the  tradition 
of   Dixie   as   an   inspiration. 

But  to  go  back  a  bit  and  review 
Emmett's  life  before  he  composed 
his  immortal   song: 

He  was  born  at  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio, 
in  1815.  He  learned  the  printer's 
trade  as  a  bey  but  he  abandoned 
it  in  order  to  join  the  regimental 
band  of  the  regular  army  as  fifer. 
As  he  was  under  age,  his  -father 
took  him  out  and  he  then  ran  away 
from  home,  joining  the  Spanlding  and 
Rogers  Circus  company.  He  was  liv- 
ing fin  New  York  City  at  this  time, 
where  he  entertained  a  musical  club 
to  which  he'  belonged,  by  blacking 
his  face  amt/iharids  with  burnt  cork 
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and  interspersing  his  coon  scngs  with 
jokes.  The  "negro  minstrel"  thus, 
came  into   being. 

Emmett's  talents  were  so  in  de- 
mand that  in  1842,  he,  Frank  B row- 
er, Bill  Whitlock  and  Dick  Pelham 
formed  the  Virginia  Minstrels,  the 
first  negro  minstrel  on  record.  Its 
first  appearance  was  at  the  old  Chat- 
ham. Square  theater  in  New  York,  on 
February  17,  1843. 

The  company  spent  a  year  in  Eng- 
land where  it  made  quite  a  h.t.  Up- 
on returning  to  this  country.  Emmet  i 
was  with  Dan  Bryant  on  Broadway 
for  four  years.  It  was  during  this 
engagement   that    Dixie   was    written. 

The  manager,  in  demanding  him 
to  write  a  new  walk-  around,  re- 
quested that  the  song  "must  be 
catchy  and  contain  phrases  that  the 
boys  will  pick  up  on  the  street?." 

His  first  attempt  on  Saturday  right 
was  a  failure  but  his  v/ife  encourag- 
ed him  and  promised  to  leave  him  to 
himself  all  day  Sunday  and  to  act 
as  critic  when  he  finished.  Picking 
up  his  viclin  to  begin  work  on  a 
theme  on  that  cold  and  dreary  Sun- 
day, the  phrase,  "I  wish  I  was  in 
Dixie's  Land"  came  to  him. 

For  hours  he  worked  on  the  stan- 
zas and  chorus.  When  it  was  com- 
pleted, he  sang  it  for  his  wife  to  an 
impromptu,  improvised  air.  It  mot 
with  her  immediate  approval  with 
the  exception  of  the  opening  stanza, 
which  she  explained  might  be  thought 
cf  in  some.  Christian  homes  as  mak- 
ing light  of  the  Bible.  This  stanza 
was  worded  thus: 

Dis   worl'  was   made  in  jiss   six 

days, 
An'  finished  up  in  various  ways; 
Look    away!    Look    away!    Look 


away!   Dixie  Land! 
Dey    den    made    Dixie    trim    an' 

nice, 
But    Adam   called   it    "Paradise," 
Look    away!    Look    away!    Look 
away!   Dixie  Land! 

His  employers  also  liked  the  words 
and  music  very  much  when  he  pre- 
sented it  to  them  Monday  afternoon 
but  they  agreed  with  his  wife  that 
the  opening  verse  might  be  thought 
sacrilegious,  so  the  lines  were'  modi- 
fied. 

The  original  lines  sas  composed  by 
Emmett  are  different  in  some  re- 
spects from  the  modern  version.  As 
originially  written,  the  manuscript 
ran  thus: 

I  wish   I  was  in  de  land  ob  cot- 
ton, 

Old  times  dar  am  not  forgotten, 

Look     away!     Look     away!     Look 
away!  Dixie's  Land! 

Tn  Dixie's  Land  whar  I  was  born 
in, 

Early    on    one   frosty    mornin', 

Look  away!  etc. 

Chorus 

Den  I  wish  I  was  in  Dixie!  Hoo- 
ray! Hooray! 

In    Dixie's    Land   we'll    take    our 
stand,  to  lib  an'  die  in  Dixie; 

Away!  Away!  Away  down  Scuth 
in  Dixie; 

In  Dixie's  Land  de  darkies  grow, 
If    white    folks    only    plant    deir 

toe, 
Look  away!  Look  away!  Etc. 
Dey   wet   de   groun'   wid   bakker 

smoke,. 
Den    up    de    darkies'   heads    will 

poke, 
Look  away!     Etc.    . 
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Missus  married  Will  de  Weab^r, 

Will       he  was   a   gay   deceaber, 

Took  away!      Etc. 

When  be  put  his  arms  around 
her, 

H?  look  as  fierce  as  a  forty- 
pounder, 

Look  away!   Etc. 

Ole  Missus  die — she  took  a  de- 
cline, 

Her  face  was  de  color  ob  bacon 
rind, 

How  could  she  act  de  foolibh 
part, 

An'  marry  a  man  to  break  her 
heart? 

Look  away!   Etc. 

Den  here's  health  to  de  next  ole 

missus, 
Look  away!  Etc. 
Den  hce  it  down  and  scratch  yo' 

grabble, 
To   Dixie's   Land    I'm    bound    to 

trabble, 
Look    away!    Look    away!    Look 

away!   Dixie  Land! 

With  the  ommission  of  the  offend- 
ing stanza,  the  second  verse  became 
the  opening  one.  From  time  to  time, 
stanzas  have,  been  added  by  different 
persons  until  there  are  now  more 
than  20. 

Oscar  Coon,  a  musician  and  friend 
of  Emmett,  has  given  the  following 
recollection  of  him: 

"Dan  had  to  have  some  one  else 
write  the  harmony  for  him.  He 
cr>uld  note  down  his  tunes  but  never 
knew  enough  to  harmonize  'em.  The 
song  took  like  wildfire  and  it  was 
printed  by  Firth,  Pond  &  Co.,  then 
publishers  in  New  York.  Shortly 
after  the   outbreak   of   the   war,   the 


Firth  ard  Pond  company  caught  fire 
and  on?  basement  room  was  packed 
with  copies  cf  "Dixies"  that  they 
had  struck  off  before  business  had 
come  to  a  stop.  It  was  chiefly  on 
the  strength  of  that  song  that  Firth 
and  Pond  got  their  insurance.  I  first 
met  Dan  at  Grappulo's,  where  he 
used  to  copy  music  for  a  living  when 
he  hadn't  anything  better  to  do.  He 
was  very  quick  at  copying  and  used 
to  ccpy  by  day  and  perform  by  night 
as  a  minstrel.  And  for  every  sheet 
he  copied,  he  used  to  make  a  little 
ink  dot  on  his  thumb.  That  was  his 
way  of  charging  up." 

The  song  immediately  became 
popular  and  people  everywhere  were 
humming  and  singing  it.  No  other 
song  ever  won  such  popularity  in  tha 
south,  where,  in  a  very  short  time, 
it  was  not  only  being  hummed  and 
being  played  en  the  banjoes  of  the 
slaves  but  sung  by  the  white  folks 
as  well. 

The  first  presentation  of  the  son-; 
in  the  south  was  in  New  Orleans  on 
September  19,  1859,  when  Mrs.  John 
Wood  sang  it  in  Broughman's  bur- 
lesque of  Pocahontas.  The  audience 
went  wiM  when  it  heard  it  and  de- 
manded  seven   encores. 

"Dixie"  became  the  effiicial  song 
of  the  confederacy  after  it  was  play- 
ed at  the  inauguration  cf  Jefferson 
Davis  in  Montgomery,  Ala.  After  the 
surrender  at  Appamattox  in  1865, 
Lincoln  had  it  played  by  a  band  in 
Washington.  "As  we  have  captured 
the  Confederate  army,  we  have  also 
captured  the  Confederate  tune,"  he 
said. 

Emmett  remained  in  obscurity  in 
Chicago  after  the  war.  When  Al  G. 
FieM  went  on  a  tour  to  the  south 
several    years     later,    Emmett    went 
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with  him,  visiting  all  the  principal 
cities.  The  crowds  would  go  wild 
when  he  sang  "Dixie."  A  great 
ovation  was  given  him  at  Richmond, 
Virginia. 

On  April  11,  1896,  Emmett  ended 
his  tour  and  settled  in  his  old  home 
at  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio.  Here  he  died 
in  1904  at  the  age  of  89.  His  last 
years  were  spent  in  straitened  cir- 
cumstances. He  made  onlv  a  small 
sum  from  "Dixie."  "Old  Dan  Tuck- 
er." "Turkey  in  De  Straw"  and  oth- 
er of  his  songs  though  they  were 
very  mpular.  However,  it  was 
"Dixie"  which   made  him  famous. 

It  is  said  that  P.  P.  Weirlein,  a 
publisher  of  New  Orleans,  without 
E  mnett's  consent,  had  the  srng 
printed  and  gave  it  the  title  of  "I 
Wish  I  Was  in  Dixie."  He  later 
made  an  offer  of  $5  for  the  copy- 
right at  a  convention  of  music  dealers 
in  New  York.  Emmett  gave  his 
proof  of  authorship  and  Weilein,  who 
acknfwl  edged  Emmett's  claim,  agreed 
to  bring  out  another  edition  to 
which  he  gave  the  original  name  of 
Dixie. 

During  the  war,  Emmett  received 
many  letters  from  northerners,  scor- 
ing him  for  writing  a  southern  song. 
Seme  suggested  that  the  song  was 
written  in  behalf  of  secession  and 
others  that  it  was  an  act  of  treason. 
It  was  even  suggested  that  Emmett 
b"  hnn^ed. 

But  in  the  south,  her  soldiers  sang 
it  in  camp  -and  on  the  march  and 
died   to   its   melody. 

Though  Dan  Emmett's  name  alone 
is  generally  associated  with  Dixie, 
no  tribute  to  the  song  is  complete 
without  mention  of  Herman  Frank 
Arnold,  who  wrote  the  music  for  it. 
There   is"  also   a   memorial 'to    Arnold 


in  the  "Open-Air  Westminster  Ab- 
bey of  the  South." 

Arnold  was  born  in  Ellenburg, 
Prussia,  Germany,  on  October  6, 
1837,  of  cultured,  educated  parents, 
from,  whom  he  inherited  a  love  and 
gift  for  music.  His  father  was  head 
of  the  department  of  music  in  King's 
college,  in  Prussia. 

Young  Arnold  attended  school  at 
King's  college,  where  he  was  chosen 
as  a  member  of  the  orchestra  of  52 
musicians.  This  was  quite  an  honor 
as  there  was  a  large   student  body. 

When  17  years  of  age,  he  and  his 
older  brother  came  to  America  with 
a  German  orchestra — "Jungel's"  the 
first  European  orchestra  to  come  to 
this  country. 

After  drifting  around  with  this  or- 
chestra for  three  years,  Frank  began 
an  independent  musical  career  for 
himself,  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  where 
he  organized  and  conducted  "The 
Famous  Arnold  Band,"  which  played 
for  two  theaters  there.  During  this 
time,  the  band  also  played  for  every 
important  occasion.  Later  Arnold 
became  an  impresario  and  brought 
famous  opera  sta/rs,  vi'clinists  and 
other  people  of  musical  prominence; 
to   Memphis. 

It  was  while  on  a  trip  to  Mont- 
gomery, A^.,  with  his  band  that 
Amo'd  met  Victoria  Lucian,  who. 
later  became  his  devoted  and  in- 
spiring wife. 

Mrs.  Arnold  was  also  of  notable 
parentage,  her  father  being  .a  sec- 
end  cousin  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
He.  was  born  in  the  same  house  in 
which  Napoleon  was  born,  at  Laccio, 
Corsica.  Soon  after  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo,  in  which  he  participated,. 
Mrs..  Arnold's  father  came  to  Amer- 
ica, on    the,  same   boat   with    Marshal 
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Ney.  Mrs.  Arnold  felt  convinced  that  after  living  there  a  number  of  years, 

Peter    Stuart    Ney,    who    lived    many  moved  to   Montgomery,   Ala. 

years  in  Rcwan  county,  North  Caro-  Arnold  met  his  wife,  who  was  also 

lina,  was    Marshal    Ney.      He  taught  a  musician,  through  her  music  teach- 

school   in   the    Rowan    county   schools  er.  Soon  aft.^r  their  marriage,  Arnold 

until  his  death  and  is  buried  in  the  and  his  band  located  in  Montgomery, 

churchyard    at    the    old    Third    Creek  where  he  had  charge  of  the  old  thea- 

Presbyterian  church.  ter  there. 

Mr.  Lucian,  Mrs.  Arnold's  father,  Arnold  always  accredited  Dan 
settled  in  Philadelphia  and  married  Emmett  with  having  created  the 
Rose  Wentling.  It  was  here  that  words  and  air  of  Dixie  though  he  de- 
Victoria,  who  later  became  Mrs.  serves  to  share  honor  with  Emmett 
Arnold,  was  born.  as  joint  composer  of  the  imperishable 

Mr.   Lucian   and   his   family   moved  song, 
to    Wilmington,   North    Carolina,   and 


WHEN  BATHS  WERE  FEW 

If  certain  dates  we  have  run  across  lately  are  authentic, 
the  joke  about  the  Saturday  night  bath  is  not  so  old  as  we 
had  imagined.  It  is  recorded  that  the  first  bath  tub  put  in 
commission  in  the  United  States  was  christened  on  Christmas 
day,  1842. 

Looking  up  the  day  of  the  week1  in  a  perpetual  calendar,  we 
find  that  this  was  Sunday,  but  it  is  possible  that  the  first  bath 
was  really  taken  on  Christmas  eve,  thus  establishing  the  Sat- 
urday night  tradition. 

Upon  its  introduction  the  bath  tub  was  looked  upon  with 
much  suspicion,  as  it  is  by  small  boys  until  this  day.  In  Bos- 
ton an  ordinance  was  passed  prohibiting  baths  except  upon 
the  advice  of  a  physician.  About  1844  the  Philadelphia  city 
council  came  within  two  votes  of  passing  an  ordinance  pro- 
hibiting baths  altogether  between  November  1  and  March  15. 

Bath  tubs  were  heavily  taxed  in  those  days,  even  as  the 
modern  automobile.  Shortly  after  they  were  introduced  into 
Virginia  a  state  tax  of  $36  was  imposed  on  each  tub  installed. 

Still,  Americans  of  those  times  were  more  given  to  bath- 
ing than  the  old  Russians.  We  have  read  somewhere  that 
Peter  the  Great  bathed  only  once  a  year.  But  there  were 
extenuating  circumstances.    Russia  is  a  very  cold  country. 

— Reidsville  Review. 
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(TheC 

You  may  not  agree  with,  the  fol- 
lowing, but  it  has  some  things  in  it 
which  are  worth  considering.  That 
there  are  many  who  should  not  be  in 
our  colleges,  especially  at  the  expense 
of  the  tax  payers,  is  undoubtedly 
true,  but  just  how  or  where  to  draw 
the  line  is  the  question.  In  discus- 
sing this  question  the  Southern  Agri- 
culturist  says : 

"Not  one  single  dollar  should  be 
taken  from  the  cause  of  education 
that  is  necessary  for  that  instruc- 
tion that  the  state  is  obliged  to  give. 
On  the  other  hand,  not  a  single  dol- 
lar of  the  taxpayers'  money  should 
be  spent  in  the  vain  attempt  to  give 
children  instruction  that  will  not 
really  help  them,  and  not  one  dollar 
should  be  spent  in  the  vain  attempt 
to  force  education  on  high  school 
students,  college  studei'ts  and  univer- 
sity students,  who  don't  want  it  and 
resist  it.  All  education  must  come 
from  within.  It  can't  be  imposed 
from  without. 

Perhaps  something  like  one-half  of 


EDUCATION 

ourier) 

the  money  spent  for  higher  educa- 
tion is  worse  than  wasted.  It  is  not 
believed  that  50  per  cent  cf  the  stu- 
dents in  our  high  schools,  colleges 
and  universities  are  even  interested 
in  the  subject  of  education.  They 
are  not  attending  school  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  Such  itudents  would 
be  better  off,  their  parents  would  be 
better  off,  society  wculd  better  off, 
r.nd  the  schools  would  be  better  off 
if  they  were  sent  home. 

If  parents  want  to  send  their  sons 
and  daughters  to  school  for  social 
purposes  and  other  non-educational 
purposes,  it  is  their  right  to  do  so. 
But  such  students  have  no  place  in 
any  school  supported  by  the  tax- 
payer. Let  the  parents  send  them 
to  private  schools  and  pay  the  cost. 
It  is  nothing  short  of  an  outrage  that 
the  people  should  be  taxed  tc  give  an 
the  people  should  be  taxed  to  give  an 
dance  and  frolic  and  dissipate  under 
a  delusion  that  they  are  seeking  an 
education. 


I  SHALL  NOT  LIVE  IN  VAIN 

If  I  can  stop  one  heart  from  breaking 

I  shall  not  live  in  vain ; 
If  I  can  ease  one  life  the  aching, 

Or  cool  one  pain, 
Or  help  one  fainting  robin 

Into  his  nest  again, 
I  shall  not  live  in  vain. 

— Emily  Dickinson. 
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MARTIN  LUTHER 

(Selected) 


This  great  and  good  man  was  al- 
so a  good  boy.  He  was  born  Novem- 
ber 10.  1483.  This  was  ever  four 
hundred  years  ago.  It  was  in  a  lit- 
tle town  called,  at  that  time,  Eisle- 
ben,  or  Eisloben  (spelled  both  ways), 
in  Saxony,  one  of  the  states  of  Ger- 
many, a  great  country  in  Europe. 
Saxony  was  the  country  from,  which 
a  great  many  people  emigrated  to 
England,  nearly  fifteen  hundred 
years  ago.  The  Saxons  settled  in 
Southern  and  Central  England,  we 
are  told,  and  hence  both  the  English 
rnd  American  people  are  called 
"Anglo-Saxons,"  being  descendants  of 
the  Angles,  another  German  people, 
rnd  of  these  Saxons,  both  of  whom 
invaded  England  about  the  time  men- 
tioned, and  conquered  the  ancient 
Britons,  or  natives  cf  that  country. 

The  name  of  Martin's  father  was 
John  Luther,  and  his  mother's  maid- 
en name,  before  she  married  John 
Luther,  was  Margaret  Linderman. 
John  Luther  was  a  miner,  or  a  man 
who  worked  in  the  min^s.  but  he  val- 
ued an  education,  and  it  is  said  that 
he  frequently  carried  Martin  to 
pchooi  in  his  arms  when  this  little 
boy  was  ill,  or  the  weather  bad,  and 
the  mountain  village  streets  too  mud- 
dv.  The  mother  was  a  woman  of 
rreat  piety,  and  was  very  careful  of 
her  son's  home-training;  It  proves 
again  the  truth  of  God's  word.  "Train 
up  a  child  in  the  way  be  should  go. 
and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart 
from  it." 

But  we  are  sorry  to  tell  ycu  that 
his  teachers  were  not  very  kind  men. 
The  boys  and  girls  who  go  to  school 
now  do  not  realize  what  brutal  men 


were  employed  as  teachers  manv 
y~ars  ago.  Martin's  teachers  wQre 
vpr^  cruel  to  him.  and  would  oft°n 
whip  him  severely  because  he  could 
not  learn  easily,  or  was  dull  and  in- 
attentive. This  was  very  wrong.  We 
believe  that  some  little  boys  and  girls 
are  not  good  in  school,  and  the  only 
way  to  govern  them  is  to  make  them 
afraid  of  doing  wrong.  But  we  also 
feel  sure  that  a  gcod,  warm-heart- 
ed, and  lovine:  teacher  can  control 
most  punils  without  using  the  rod. 
Above  all,  we  are  sure  it  is  not  right 
to  whip  a  chiM  because  it  cannot 
learn  as  fast  as  other  children,  or 
as  fast  as  the  teacher  desires. 

When  Martin  was  fourteen  years 
of  aee  he  left  home  and  went  away 
toi  a  city  called  Madgeburg,  and  there 
attended  school  for  one  year.  It  is 
said  that  he  was  sometimes  forced 
by  hunger  to  go  forth  and  beg  food 
upon  the  streets  while  in  this  town. 
From  there  he  went  to  Issenach.  or 
Eisenach,  as  the  town  was  then 
named.  A  famous  school  was  there, 
and  relatives  also  lived  in  town.  But 
a  man's  relatives  are  not  always  his 
best  friends,  and  Luther's  could  not 
or  would  not  help  him.  So  he  was 
as  hungry  as  ever.  Out  into  the 
street  he  was  forced  to  go,  and  there 
he  would  join  his  schoolmates,  and 
together  they  would  sing  before  the 
hnuves.  hoping  to  receive  a  bit  of 
hrpnd.  Sometimes  the  people  we'r? 
VjricL  but  often  they  would  scowl  at 
the  s-inrers  and  send  them  awny. 
What  should  Martin  Luther  do?  He 
was  hungry,  and  the  scowls  and  scold- 
ing brought  tears.  Hunger  and  tears 
are  sorry  companions  for  a  lad  away 
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frcm  home  that  is  going  to  school. 
One  day,  hungry,  Martin  had  sung 
before  three  doors,  and  the  people 
behind  the  three  doors  had  only  hard 
words  for  him.  He  turned  to  go  to 
his  home,  and  was  about  to  cross  the 
square  of  St.  George,  when  he  step- 
ped before  a  certain  house.  There 
he  stood  in  gloomy  thought.  What 
should  he  do?  Must  he  give  up  his 
studies?  Must  he  go  home  to  work 
in  the  mines  of  Mansfeldt?  While 
the  hungry  fellow  was  thinking,  sud- 
denly the  doer  before  him  opened. 
Martin  looked  up.  There  stood  a 
woman  beckoning  to  him.  It  was 
Ursula,  the  wife  of  Conrad  Catta.  At 
the  church  services  she  had  noticed 
his  sweet  voice.  She  had  seen  him 
sent  away  in  hunger  when  asking 
for  bread,  and  now  she  came  to  give 
him  food.  Ursula's  husband,  Con- 
rad, was  i  pleased  when  he  heard  of 
his  wife's  kindness,  and  liking  the 
lad,  he  soon  gave  him  a  home  in  his 
own  house.  Martin  Luther  ceased  to 
be  a  beggar  for  cold  lunches.  But 
what  if  that  door  had  not  opened 
when  he  stood  discouraged  in  St. 
George's  square.  What  if  he  had 
gone  home  to  be  only  a  miner?  Where 
would  have  been  the  Reformation 
leader?  God  has  no  such  "ifs"  in 
His  plans.  A  door  of  deliverance 
will  suddenly  open  when  His  children 
are  hard  pressed.  Let  us  have  faith. 
After  struggling  along  several 
years  in  'this  school,  he  was  able  in 
the  early"  part  of  the  year  A.  D. 
1502  to  remove  to  the  University  of 
Erfurt,  where'  he  made  very  rapid 
progress  in  his  studies,  and  took 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  as 
some  say,  in  A.  D.  1505,  when  twen- 
ty-one years  old.  Now,  we  wonder 
how  many  of  our  little  readers  know 


what  the  letters  "A.  D."  mean.  They 
are  the  abbreviation  of  Latin  words 
"Anno  Domini,"  and  mean  the  "Year 
of  our  Lord,"  or  following  the  birth 
of  Jesus.  So  Martin  Luther  gradu- 
ated from  the  great  University  fif- 
teen hundred  and  five  years  after 
Jesus   came  on   earth. 

He  had  a  friend,  with  whom  he  was 
walking  in  the  open  field  one  day,  who 
was  killed  by  a  stroke  of  lightning, 
while  he  remained  uninjured.  Al- 
though he  was  still  at  school,  Martin 
had  resolved  to  study  law  and  bo- 
come  a  lawyer,  but  this  terrible 
event,  taking  away  his  bosom  com- 
panion in  an  instant  of  time,  made 
him  resolve  to  devote  himself  to  the 
service  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  he  re- 
solved to  become  a  preacher  of  the 
gospel,  or  a  "priest,"  as  all  preach- 
ers were  then  called;  for  you  must 
known  that  400  years  ago  there  was 
only  one  Church  known  to  the  Chris- 
tian world,  and  that  was  what  is  now 
called  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

We  hope  you  will  some  day  read 
about  what  Martin  did  after  he  be- 
came a  man,  and  left  the  University 
— how  he  first  taught  school,  and 
then  became  a  preacher,  or  "priest," 
and  the  wonderful  things  he  did  to 
make  people  understand  the  Bible, 
and  to  help  them  serve  God  as  their 
consciences  dictated.  He  became  the 
leader  of  a  large  body  of  people  who 
are  called  Protestants  to  this  day, 
because  they  protested  against  many 
things  which  they  considered  to  be 
wrong  in  the  Church.  He  found  that 
a  great  many  errors  had  crept  into 
the  Church  in  his  day  and  desired 
to  reform  them,  but  was  turned  out 
of  the  Church  for  doing  so.  But  we 
hope  you  may  all  have  a  happier  time 
at  school  than   little   Martin  had. 
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WHERE  WESTERN  UNION  WAS  BORN 


;f  (Patten's 

This  year  is  the  centennial  of  the 
inspiration  which  led  Samuel  F.  B. 
Morse  to  the  invention  of  the  first 
practical  telegraph  instrument.  On 
October  1,  1832,  when  Morse,  a  dis- 
tinguished American  painter  was  re- 
turning from  Europe  •  he  conceived 
the   principle   of  telegraphy. 

A  little  earlier,  120  years  ago, 
Abalard  Reynolds  treked  to  Roches- 
ter from  deep  New  England.  There 
were  no  railroads,  automobiles,  air- 
planes, not  even  a  canal.  With  an 
ox-cart  he  started  for  the  "then" 
west,  the  sun  and  stars  as  his  direc- 
tional guide.  When  he  arrived  in 
what  is  now  Rochester  he  was  at- 
tracted by  the  beautiful  Genesee  Riv- 
er. Here  he  bought  two  lets  and  or- 
dered a  house  built,  the  first  frame 
house  in  Rochesterville  as  it  was 
called.  He  then  started  back  to  New 
England  to  get  his  wife  and  sen. 
The  round  trip  took  nearly  two  years. 
He  brought  with  him  his  family, 
household  effects,  one-half  ton  of 
iron  and  his  commission  as  Post- 
master. 

The  Post  Office  opend — the  receipts 
for  the  first  fcur  months,  with  post- 
age at  6%,  12^  and  25  cents,  ac- 
cording to  distance  were  $3.41. 

Reynolds  dreamed  of  large  build- 
ings and  in  1827,  just -105  years  ago, 
built  the  largest  and  most  expensive 
building  in  the  United  State's  west 
of  the  capitol  at  Albany.  -  :.;.r  i 

There  was  no  plate  glass  to  be  had 
at  that  time  and  the  windows  were" 
small.  However,  he  added  to.  the 
building  soon  afterward,  extending 
the  Arcade  over  100  feet.  In  this  ad- 
dition   he   hi^t'jplaced^H^*  pieces   of 


Monthly) 

rough  glass  14  feet  long  by  2  feet 
wide,  3/i  inches  thick,  to  form  the 
roof.  The  total  weight  of  the  glass 
forming  the  roof  was  over  70  tons, 
the  entire  rear  end  of  the  Arcade  of 
four  stories  was  of  glass,  consisting 
of  300  lights.  When  plate  glass  came 
into  use  the  entire  skyscraper  of 
those  pioneer  days  was  glazed 
throughout  with  plate. 

A  clock,  103  years  oil,  at  leaLst 
that  is  the  date  on  it,  with  its  eas2 
made  entirely  of  glass  was  found  in 
the  Arcade  cellar  after  a  disa^rous 
fire  in  1909  which  partially  razed 
the  building. 

In  this  famous  historical  building, 
know  the  world  over  the  Western 
Unicn  Telegraph  Company  was  found- 
ed over  70  years  ago.  It  was  here  that 
Hiram  Sibley,  who  was  its  first  pres- 
ident, said  to  30  Rochester  business 
men,  "We  can  put  the  telegraph 
business  on  a  profitable  basis,"  and 
proposed  to  extend  the  lines  west  to 
the  coast.  It  looked  like  a  gigantic 
undertaking  and  Sibley  met  with  re- 
sistance. Boiling  with  enthusiasm, 
he  said,  "Gentlemen  if  you  will  net 
agree  with  me  I'll  go  it  alone."  The 
Western  Union  was  born  there  and 
then. 

Here   in   this   building   Bausch   and 

'  Lonib    Optical  Company,   the   world's 

largest    optical    company    was    born. 

Here  the  la^e  :  Geigrge   Eastman  as  a 

:bby"  workedftfor  v^5-ee  insurance  com- 

,-  pan-ies  ;  3$nd!  rjafc  $Hat  time  gave  con- 
siderable, thought  to  photography. 
Here  George,.  ~$. t.Selden  worked  out 
the  problems  i  o^Othe  internal  com- 
bustion automobile  motor.  Here 
Thomas  A.  Edison,  the  world's  great- 
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est  inventor,/  tested  his  invention  of 
the  quadruples  telegraph.  Here  90 
years  age  Daniel  Webster  addressed 
nearly  the  entire  population  of  Ro- 
chester from  the  Arcade  balcony. 
Here  George  Loder  conceived  the 
id^a  of  the  Masonic  Shrine.  The 
idea  was  carried  to  New  York  by 
two  actors  and  out  of  this  grew  the 
Mecca  Temple.  Here  General  Win- 
field  Scott  and  his  staff  were  enter- 
tained on  their  return  from  the  war 
of  ,1812.  Here  the  first  school  in 
Rochester  was  opened.  Here  the  first 
religious  meetings  were  held,  the 
first  newspaper  published,  the  first 
restauranat  established,  the  Crafts- 
man—a Masonic  journal  first  publish- 
ed, the  first  portrait  painted,  the 
first  daguerreotype  made,  the  first 
photographs,  the  first  wood  and  steel 
enegravings. 

When  the  Reynolds  Arcade  was 
built  Rochester's  population  was  800, 
eight  times  that  of  Chicago,  for  Chi- 
caago  then  had  less  than  100  popu- 
lation, perhaps  25  families;  the  popu- 
lation did  not  include  the  garrison 
of  the  Chicago  forts.  Cleveland  had 
1,705  persons  two  years  later,  Cleve- 
land's records  do  net  go  back  to  lb28 


New  York  C^y  at  the  time  had  ap- 
proximately 200,000. 

Immediately  prior  to  the  Civil  War 
Rochester  was  a  veritable  hotbed  of 
abolitionists  and  the  Reynolds  Ar- 
cade was  their  rostrum.  Frederick 
Douglass  and  Sojourner  Truth,  apes- 
fes  of  their  race,  were  frequently 
heard  here,  sponsored  and  protected 
by  a  large  group  of  Friends  (Hick- 
site  Quakers),  they  stirred  the  emo- 
tions of  the  city  and  of  the  region 
for  many  miles  around.  Here  was 
born  the  fraternal  zeal  that  was  the 
veritable  motor  pewer  of  escaped 
slaves  from  Rochester  icross  Lake 
Ontario  to  freedom  in  Canada.  The 
passages  and  galleries  of  the  old 
Reynolds  Arcade  fairly  seethed  with 
the  clashing  emotions  night  after 
night  in  those  trying  times. 

Early  in  1933  Reynolds  Arcade  the 
second — a  new  modern  building —  will 
be  completed.  The  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  is  the  only  ten- 
ant not  forced  out  of  the  Arcade  dur- 
ing the  reconstruction.  The  plan  is 
to  build  around  the  main  operating1 
room  and  move  to  a  finished  part 
when  the  building  is  completed. 


FAITH 

In  every  seed  to  breathe  a  flower, 

In  every  drop  of  dew 

To  reverence  a  cloistered  star 

Within  the  distant  blue; 

To  wait  the  promise  of  the  bow, 

Despite  the  cloud  between, 

Is  Faith — the  fervid  evidence 

Of  loveliness  unseen. 


— John  Banister  Tabb. 
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WOMEN  DRIVERS  SAFER  THAN  MEN 

(Selected) 


If  you  want  to  start  something  in 
any  kind  of  a  gathering  ask  this 
question ;  "Are  women  safe  motor 
car   drivers?" 

The  statisticians  pcint  out  that 
there  are  at  least  3  operators  to  every 
2  cars  in  the  United  States,  and  there 
were  22,347,800  passenger  automo- 
biles registered  in  the  United  States 
in  1931.  That  meaijs  that  there  are 
something  like  33,500,000  operators. 
Surveys  made  in  many  cities  and  es- 
timates of  the  Federal  authorities  in- 
dicate that  women  constitute  approx- 
imately 25  per  cent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  these  drivers. 

The  National  Bureau  of  Casualty 
and  Surety  Underwriters,  whi^h 
pfrrivs  conjtant'y  to  presuade  motor- 
ists to  reduce  driving  accider.Ls  as 
one  of  th<3  means  of  reducing  auto- 
mobile insurance  rates,  conducted  a 
survey  on  the  subject.  Their  results 
were  '-hacked  with  similar  investiga- 
tions made  by  other  agencies.  Fig- 
ures thus  obtained  show  that  of  the 
1.281,400  drivers  involved  in  accidents 
in  1931,  women  numbered  97,800  or 
7.63  per  cent.  There  were  2,460 
women  in  fatal  and  95  340  in  non- 
fatal accidents. 

In  observance  of  traffic  rules  and 
regulations   women     also     stand    out. 


Full  statistics  are  unavailable  but 
reports  from  a  dozen  large  cities 
show  that  women  constitute  only 
about  2.53  per  cent  of  those  who 
have  to   "tell  it  to   the  judge."' 

The  other  side  insists  that  soft- 
hearted traffic  officers  gives  her  the 
benefit  of  every  doubt  and  shew  mer- 
cy where  there  is  no  doubt  at  all.  Ad- 
mitting that  feminine  wiles  do  count 
in  some  instances,  it  still  leaves  a 
margin  in  favor  of  the  woman. 

Traffic  officers,  inspectors,  inst- 
ance commissioners,  police  chiefs, 
magistrates,  and  others  in  -i  position 
to  know,  were  circularized  on  the 
question,  "Are  women  safe  drivers?" 
In  re/ies  received  77.8  per  cent  con- 
sidered the  woman  a  more  careful 
driver  than  the  man;  11.1  thought 
she  exercised  at  least  as  much  care  as 
a  man,  and  11.1  considered  the 
woman  as  careless  in  handling  a  car. 

Men  still  prefer  to  think  of  women 
as,  the  helpless  sex.  They  like  to  dis- 
.  iss  them  with :  "Well,  what  can 
you  expect  of  a  woman  driver?" 
But  in  face  of  the  annual  automo- 
bile accident  records,  many  believe 
that  conditions  would  improve  if 
some  husbands  were  to  climb  out 
from  behind  the  steering  wheel  and 
let  their  wives   do  the  driving. 


Who  walks  alone  with  God  is  filled  with  secret  glory;  who 
walks  alone  with  men  walks  wearily ;  but  who  walks  together 
with  God  and  men  overflows  with  radiance,  shedding  it  all 
about  him. — Young  People. 
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ORIGIN  OF  A  POPULAR  HYMN 

(Selected) 


John  Fawcett,  the  author  of  the 
popular  hymn,  "Blest  be  the  tie  that 
binds,"  and  several  other  hymns  that 
have  found  a  place  in  most  of  our 
church  hymnals,  was  a  Baptist 
preacher  of  England.  He  was  born 
at  Lidget  Green,  in  Yorkshire,  in 
1739.  He  was  converted  under  the 
preaching  of  Whitefield  and  united 
with  the  Methodists,  but  after  a  few 
years  joined  the  Baptist  church.  He 
died  in  his  seventy-eighth  year,  hav- 
ing spent  nearly  sixty  years  in  the 
ministry.  He  wrote  a  number  of 
books  on  religious  subjects,  and  was 
the  author  of  more  than  one  hundred 
"=.  i  i  '■  porv :  s!  hymn 
mentioned  above,  tbe  following  are 
found  in  many  hymnals:  "Lord,  dis- 
miss us  with  Thy  blessing";  "How 
precious  is  the  book  divine";  "Praise 
to  Thee,  Thou  great  Creator";  "Thy 
way,  O,  Lord,  is  in  the  sea";  "Reli- 
gion is  the  chief  concern";  "Sinners, 
turn,  why  will  ye  die?" 

His  popular  hymn,  "Blest  be  the 
tie  that  binds,"  has  an  interesting 
origin.  In  his  early  life,  Dr.  Fawcett 
became  pastor  of  a  humble  Baptist 
church  at  Wainsgate,  in  Yorkshire, 
and  ait*  r  a  j  ew  years  received  a  call 
to  London  to  succeed  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Grill.  His  farewell  sermon  had  been 
preached,  and  his  furniture  placed  in 
wagons,  when  "men,  women,  and 
children  clung  around  him  and  his 
family  in  perfect  agony  of  soul." 
This  was  more  than  the  man  of  God 
could  stand.  "Finally,  overwhelmed 
with  the  sorrow  of  those  they  were- 
leaving,  Dr.  Fawcett  and  his  wife 
sat  down  on  one  of  the  packing  cases 
and  wept  bitterly.     Looking  up,  Mrs. 


Fawcett  said:  "Oh,  John,  John,  this 
is  more  than  I  can  bear!  I  know  not 
how  to  go!'  'Nor  I  either,'  said  the 
good  man;  'nor  will  we  go.  Unload 
the  wagons,  and  put  everything  in 
the  place  where  it  was  before.'  This 
determination  was  hailed  with  tears 
of  joy  by  those  around,  and  a  letter 
was  at  once  sent  to  London  explain- 
ing the  case.  Dr.  Fawcett  then  reso- 
lutely returned  to  his  work  on  a  sal- 
ary of  something  less  than  two  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year,  and  this  hymn  is 
said  to  have  been  written  to  com- 
memorate the  event." 

It  adds  to  our  appreciation  of  the 
hymn  to  read:  "The  tender  ties  that 
bound  him  to  his  loving  people  were 
severed   only   in   death." 

"The  Methodist  Hymnal  Annotat- 
ed" says:  "This  hymn  is  sung  the 
world  over,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
universally  popular  lyrics  of  Chris- 
tian love  ever  written.  It  not  only 
gives  beautiful  poetic  expression  to 
the  growing  spirit  of  Christian  fra- 
ternity that  now  everywhere  pre- 
vails, but  the  singing  of  it  at  all  the 
great  gatherings  of  Christian  work- 
ers :both  in,  the  home  and  foreign 
fields  has  done  much  to  bring  about 
this  very  fraternity  and  Christian 
fellowship. 

"How  "Beautiful  and  well  worthy 
of  being  quoted  here,"  adds  the  same 
writer,  "are  the  followings  lines  by 
Frederick   L.   Knowles: 

;]>:         ■  -■'■  mm.'.. 
'*-  "When  Ivirave:.won  to  the  Gold- 
.■••■•  .  en  Do»r,- ;*'<::::    ..;   . 

Who  W-iH  Qpmi  to  me?  'uti  ... 

They  who   have   had  on  this  lit- 
tle earth 
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Alms  or  a  smile  from  thee. 
When   I   have   won   to   the   Gold- 
en Door 
What  v/ill  the  password  be? 


Love    is    the    password,    love    is 

the  toll, 
Love  is  the  golden  key." 


The  greatest  pleasure  I  know  is    to   do  a   good   action   by 
stealth,  and  to  have  it  found  out  by  accident. — Lamb. 


THE  TEST 


By  Irene  S. 

"We  are  lost,  cousin;  but  let  us 
try  to  get  our  bearings  from  the  sun. 
See,  it  is  now  almost  in  the  west.  If 
we  take  the  opposite  direction,  we 
shall  soon  fiind  the  trail,  I'm  sure. 
Come,  Faith.  We  cannot  stay  here 
longer.     It  will  soon  be  night." 

Betty  Armiston  and  her  cousin  rose 
from  where  they  were  seated  on  the 
fallen  log,  and  with  little  hope  in 
their  hearts  started  as  Betty  had 
suggested.  But  it  was  a  difficult  mat- 
ter to  progress  through  the  untram- 
meled  forest,  through  briery  thickets 
and  over  fallen  logs  and  trees.  Here 
and  there  was  a  brook  to  be  crossed, 
and  much  of  the  ground  was  so  wet 
„_.,  t  k,~o.—  fKo-  +i-ei"  feet  sunk  de^r>- 
ly  at  every  step. 

"I  can  go  no  farther,"  cried  Faith 
at  last,  stopping  beneath  a  great 
tree.  "We  get  nowhere,  Cousin,  and 
night  has  fallen  so  fast  we  cannot 
see  our  way  at  all.  Oh,  why  did  we 
come?" 

.  At  first  Betty  did  answer.  Her 
own  heart  was  heavy  with  fright  and 
dismay,  and  she  wondered  what  the 
outcome  would  be.  She  had  no  idea 
of  how  far  they  were  from  home,  no 
t^iVA  kn-w^d^p  of  the  direction  they 


Woodcock 

should  take;  and  she  felt  responsible 
for  Faith's  safety  above  all  else.  It 
was  she  who  had  suggested  that  they 
walk  into  the  forest  that  afternoon 
for  some  of  the  lovely  wild  flowers 
that  abounded  here  and  there  in 
spots,  and  fill  the  little  bark  baskets 
they  had  made  with  moss  to  plant 
in  their  garden  which  was  bare  and 
uncultivated.  At  first  they  had  had 
a  wonderfully  happy  time.  Their 
baskets  and  pockets  full  of  the  moss, 
their  arms  full  of  flowers  and 
branches,  they  had  forgotten  com- 
pletely that  they  were  in  and  untrod- 
den forest  and  that  it  was  almost  im- 
possible not  to  lose  one's  way  there. 
This  way  and  that  they  darted,  and 

;+.    „r„„    „„+.    ,-,-n-fcil     Wpith     hr,A     sndd°T,1''T 

noticed  that  it  was  growing  dusk 
and  that  they  could  scarcely  see  to 
pick  more  flowers,  that  they  realized 
how  late  it  had  become  and  how  far 
they  had  wandered.  At  first  the 
possibility  of  being  unable  to  find 
the  way  back  did  not  occur  to  either. 
"This  is  the  way  we  came.  See, 
here  is  where  we  plucked  a  bough," 
Betty  would  call  gaily. 

"And  here  is  where  we  dug  some 
roots,"    Faith    would    reply.      But    it 
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was  not  until  they  had  returned  to 
the  very  first  of  the  spots  the  second 
time  that  they  realized  they  had 
moved  about  in  a  circle.  The  pluck- 
ed boughs  and  rough  earth  showing 
where  roots  had  been  dug,  were  not 
reliable  guides.  The  two  girls  had 
c-iwnjy  njcVed  and  plucked  here,  there, 
and  all  over  instead  of  in  a  straight 
line. 

Meanwhile  the  sun  was  rapidly 
gaining  the  western  horizon.  The 
forest  was  growing  darker  and  dark- 
er. The  chill  of  night  was  coming. 
In  each  girl's  heart  was  the  certain- 
ty that  they  were  lost.  And  to  Bet- 
ty, at  least,  was  the  fear  that  in 
their  wanderings  they  might  encoun- 
ter some  unfriendly  band  of  Indians, 
or  even  a  lone  warior  who  might  be 
threading  his  way  through  the  for- 
est. But  she  did  not  mention  this 
fear  to  Faith.  Instead  she  still  man- 
aged to  speak  courageously. 

"Come,  Faith  there  is  still  hope. 
There  is  ever  a  way  out  of  a  difficul- 
ty, and  we  shall  yet  find  it.  How,  I 
know  not.  But  surely  we  cannot  re- 
main here  in  this  forest  all  night; 
or  if  we  must,  it  shall  not  be  in  this 
damp  and  unpleasant  spot.  Let  us 
go  a  little  farther,  and  then  if  we 
have  to  give  up  until  morning,  it 
must  be  on  dry  and  sheltered 
ground.'' 

Faith  stood  where  she  was  for  a 
moment,  her  hands  over  her  eyes. 
Then,  her  face  showing  white  in  the 
gloom,  she  whispered  softly  to  Betty: 

"Yea,  whether  we  find  our  way  or 
not"  we  shall  be  safe.  I  had  forgot- 
ten, in  my  fear,  to  pray.  But  I  have 
just  asked  for  divine  help,  and  I 
know  it  will  not  be  withholden.  Come, 
I  am  ready  to  go." 

So,  Faith   leading  the    way,    they 


pushed  on  a  bit  farther.  Darkness 
deepened.  The  night  sounds  of  the 
forest  came  to  their  anxious  ears, 
and  overhead  the  wind  soughed  eeri- 
ly in  the  treetops.  Weary  to  the 
point  of  exhaustion,  they  pressed  on, 
hoping  against  hope  that  they  were 
taking  the  course  that  would  bring 
them  eventually  to  some  familiar 
sign.  Then  Faith  drew  back  so  sud- 
denly that  Betty  stumbled  against 
her. 

"What  is  it?'  'she  whispered. 

"It  is  the  smell  of  smoke,'  returned 
Faith.     Betty  sniffed  the  air. 

"You  are  right,  Faith,"  she  said 
after  a  few  moments.  "Let  us  press 
rapidly  in  the  direction  from  which 
it  comes.  It  may  be  the  fire  of  some 
immigrants  who  sometimes  pass 
through  the  forest  on  their  way 
west.  If  so,  your  prayer  has  been 
speedily  answered." 

They  went  forward  after  that  with 
renewed  vigor  inspired  by  their  hope. 
The  smell  of  smoke  grew  stronger  as 
they  advanced.  It  was  not  until  they 
came  unexpectedly  to  a  small  clear- 
ing, however,  that  they  realized  how 
close  they  had  come  to  the  fire  which 
w».q  its  source.  Then  with  a  smoth- 
ered cry  of  fear,  Faith  again  stepped 
back,  pushing  Betty  behind  her.  Be- 
fore them,  seated  about  a  campfire, 
were  several  Indians.  All  were  in 
war  paint,  their  faces  doubly  hideous 
in  the  glow  of  the  fire. 

"Quick!  Quick!"  Betty  seized  her 
cousin's  arm  and  started  to  retrace 
her  steps.  It  was  a  vain  attempt.  In 
her  haste,  Faith  stumbled  and  fell 
with  a  crash,  dragging  Betty  with 
her.  Before  they  could  rise,  thev 
were  surrounded  by  the  savages,  who 
wpr»  alreadv  utterintr  whoops  and 
cries  of  exultance  at  their  capture. 
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Three  months  before,  Faith  Wick- 
ham  had  dismounted  stiffly  from  her 
horse's  back  and  looked  about  her 
with  a  heavy  heart.  This,  then,  was 
to  be  heir  new  home.  This  bare  lo<? 
cabin  with  its  one  front  window  and 
sire'o  doer,  its  tiny  dooryard  into 
which  the  surrounding  forest  seemed 
trying  to  push  its  way;  and  in  the 
distance  ranges  of  blue  mountains 
like  so  many  sentinels.  Tears  of 
homesickness  rushed  to  her  eyes  and 
she  stood  immovable.  Then  the  door 
of  the  cabin  was  flung  wide  open  and 
a  girl  of  her  own  age  ran  out  and 
gathered  her  into  her  arms. 

"Welcome  to  your  new  home,  Cou- 
sin Faith,"  she  cried,  hugging  her 
tightly.  "And  may  you  grow  to  love 
us  as  I1  know  we  shall  love  you." 

"Thank  thee,  Cousin  Betty.  I  am 
indeed  glad  to  meet  thee,"  Faith  re- 
sponded; and  at  the  closeness  of  Bet- 
ty's embrace  some  of  her  heavy- 
heartedness  vanished.  Betty  led  the 
wav  into  the  little  cabin,  talking  volu- 
bly as  they  went. 

"It  has  been  so  lonely  with  no  com- 
panion my  own  age,"  she  exclaimed. 
"But  now  we  shall  be  together  and 
have  some  wondrous  times."  They 
entered  the  cabin  and  Betty  opened 
a  door  from  the  main  room  into  an- 
other smaller  one.  "This  is  ours." 
she  explained.  "I  have  furnished  it 
as  best  I  could.  Still  no  doubt  'twill 
seem  very  plain  to  you,  straight  from 
Philadelphia  as  you  are.  But  per- 
haps you  will  not  mind  so  much.  I 
have  grown  to  love  the  wilderness, 
and  I  want  you  to.  There  is  but 
one  drawback — the  constant  fear  of 
ah  Indian  attack.  But  the  redskins 
have  been  quiet  for  some  time  now, 
f»nd  we  are  honine  that  they  will 
leave  us  undisturbed." 


Faith  merely  nodded  and  looked 
about  her  with  eyes  in  which  home- 
sickness was  reborn.  Though,  Quak- 
er as  she  was,  she  was  quite  unac- 
customed to  luxury,  the  room  seemed 
so  bare  of  all  but  the  merest  necessi- 
ties, that  she  wondered  how  she  could 
endure  it.  The  home  of  her  grand- 
mother, with  whom  she  had  lived  in 
Philadelphia,  had  been  simple  and 
plain  in  the  manner  of  all  the  Quak- 
er faith;  but  here  was  crudeness  of 
which  she  had  never  dreamed.  Now 
grandmother  was  gone.  There  had 
been  nothing  for  her  to  do  but  come 
west  with  the  first  party  of  emmi- 
grants  headed  that  way  and  share 
with  her  uncle  and  his  motherless 
daughter,  whom  she  had  never  seen, 
the  home  they  offered  her. 

It  had  been  hard  to  tear  herself 
away  from  the  friends  at  home  whom 
she  might  never  see  again;  but  in 
those  days  there  was  nothiing  for  a 
girl  to  do  but  just  what  she  had 
done:  accept  with  thanks  the  prof- 
fer of  food  and  shelter  from  a  will- 
ing relative.  Faith  had  determined 
that  she  would  show  her  gratitude 
by  returning  in  kind  the  love  and  af- 
fection they  had  professed  for  her, 
when,  upon  learning  of  her  situation, 
they  had  immediately  dispatched 
word  that  their  home  was  hers  if  she 
so  wished.  Now  to  let  Betty  read 
her  reaction  to  her  surroundings  was 
not  part  of  her  plan.  So  she  ex- 
claimed with  as  much  fervor  as  she 
truthfully  could  over  Betty's  simple 
attempts  to  make  their  room  at  least 
appear  comfortable. 

The  days  that  followed  were  busy 
ones,  for  practically  everything  that 
was  worn  or  eaten  must  be  raised 
on  the  little  farm  which  was  scarce- 
ly   more    than     a     clearing     in     the 
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heart  of  the  forest.  The  nearest 
neighbor  was  fifteen  miles  away; 
the  nearest  post  sixty.  The  forest  lay 
about  them  on  every  hand,  sometimes 
beautiful,  sometimes,  Betty  said,  sin- 
ister and  threatening  when  there  was 
fear  of  an  Indian  uprising.  But 
there  had  not  been  one  in  some  time 
now,  and  her  father  was  hopeful 
that  the  redmen  had  moved  too  far 
west  to  bother  them  longer.  Still, 
occasional  bands  were  reported,  and 
he  was  ever  on  the  alert.  No  pre- 
caution was  overlooked  for  safety. 

That  morning,  however,  in  the  face 
of  such  long  continued  quiet,  he  had 
felt  safe  in  leaving  the  two  girls  to 
their  own  resources  for  a  few  days 
while  he  rode  to  the  nearest  trading 
posit  in  order  to  obtain  some  much- 
needed  supplies.  The  cousins  had 
decided  to  take  a  long  deferred  holi- 
day, and  at  Betty's  suggestion  they 
entered  the  forest  to  hunt  for  some 
herbs  and  for  wild  flowers  which  they 
might  transplant  into  their  garden. 
When  almost  readv  to  start,  Faith 
had  made  a  suggestion  to  which  Bet- 
ty "readily  agreed. 

"Do  thee  don  one  of  my  gray 
gowns,  cousin,  and  we  will  appear  to 
be  two  Quaker  ladies  instead  of  one. 
'Twill  cause  me  much  pleasure,  and 
beside,  'twill  be  most  becoming," 
Faith  had  said. 

So,  laughingly,  Betty  had  slipped 
into  one  of  the  quaint  gowns  of  which 
^nith  had  severa1.  and  thev  started. 
Lunch  was  eaten  beside  a  little  brook 
and  Faith  recounted  tales  of  life  in 
Philadelphia  about  which  town  Bet- 
ty never  tired  of  hearing.  When 
Faith  spoke  about  the  Indians,  how- 
ever, and  the  pact  made  by  them  with 
the  great  William  Penn,  her  cousin 
scoffed. 


"They  will  not  keep  it,"  she  declar- 
ed. "Out  here  we  trust  no  redskin. 
Some  day  your  William  Penn  will 
waken  to  hear  a  war  whoop  and  find 
his  house  burning  over  his  head. 
Has  this  pact  yet  been  tested?" 

"Nay,"  returned  Faith  quietly. 
"But  the  Indians  will  keep  faith  if 
we  keep  ours.  Our  Wiliiam  Penn 
says  one  great  trouble  is  that  we 
who  profess  Christianity  and  brother- 
ly love  fail  to  live  it.  When  we  do, 
the  world  will  be  a  better  place." 

Betty  said  no  more.  She  did  not 
wish  to  argue  with  her  ocusin  over 
a  point  on  which  she  knew  they  could 
never  agree.  But  now,  as  she  and 
Faith  slowly  rose  and  faced  the 
fierce-looking  warriors  before  whom 
their  captor  had  dragged  them,  the 
thought  occurred  that  the  test  had 
come.  Faith  would  soon  know  what 
was  the  real  Indian  nature. 

At  first  the  girls  were  too  frigh^en- 
en  to  see  more  than  that  were  at  the 
mercy  of  these  wild  men  whose  cruel- 
ty was  a  byword.  So,  feeling  that 
the  end  had  come,  they  reached  the 
fire  and  were  half  flung  beside  it, 
while  they  waited  in  agony  of  mind 
for  sentence  to  be  passed.  In  a  wave 
of  despair,  Betty  recalled  that  on 
the  morrow  her  father  would  return, 
and,  discovering  their  absence,  fear 
the  worst.  She  visualized  his  grief 
at  her  loss,  his  frantic  search  for  her 
and  Faith.  A  vain  search,  without 
doubt,  for,  if  not  tortured,  they 
would  at  once  be  carried  miles  away 
from  the  scene  of  their  capture. 

Faith,  too,  was  in  a  panic  she  did 
not  reveal.  Some  instinct  told  her 
that  remaining  calm  would  win  more 
for  them  than  the  display  of  fear. 
So  she  showed  an  impassive  face  to 
their  captors,  and  essayed  to  find  be- 
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hind  the  leering  glances  sent  their 
way,  one  touch  of  human  kindness. 
It  was  a  vain  effort.  No  slightest 
trace  of  anything  but  joy  that  they 
had  been  taken  was  revealed  as  the 
Indians,  sure  they  could  not  escape, 
gathered  about  the  fire  for  a  council. 
In  a  short  time  the  fate  of  the  two 
captives  would  be  sealed. 

Already  the  Indians  had  begun  to 
parley.  Their  gutteral  voices  and 
many  gesticulations  proved  that  seme 
desiired  to  keep  them,  while  others 
preferred  to  make  way  with  them  as 
speedily  as  possible.  The  girls  kept 
fascinated  eyes  upon  the  scene,  but 
in  theier  hearts  a  prayer  for  delivery 
was  born. 

Suddenly  Faith  opened  her  eyes 
wider.  Surely  these  were  Delawares, 
called  by  the  Sioux  "Women,"  be- 
cause they  had  been  their  conuerors. 
They  were  the  Indians  which  had 
peopled  Pennsylvania  and  taken  their 
name  from  the  river  bordering  that 
State.  She  strained  her  ears  for  a 
familiar  word  or  two.  And  then  she 
rose  with  a  motion  as  swift  and  lithe 
as  though  she  were  one  of  them,  and 
faced  them  steadily. 

"You  are  Delawares,"  she  said. 
"The  great  white  father,  William 
Penn;  who  dwells  by  the  mighty 
river,  is  your  friend.  I  am  his 
friend.  I  belong  to  his  people.  You 
have  not  forgotten  the  treaty  you 
made  with  him  not  to  harm  us." 
She  touched  her  gray  dress  and  cape 
and  motioned  toward  that  of  Betty. 
"The  great  white  father,  William 
Penn,"  she  repeated  slowly,  not 
knowing  how  much  they  understood, 
but  confident  that  his  name  was 
known  to  all,  "the  great  white  father 
has  kept  faith  with  you.  He  has  not 
burned    your    wigwams    nor    harmed 


your  people.  He  has  treated  you 
fairly.  And  he  knows  you  will  not 
harm  those  who  belong  to  him." 
Again  she  touched  her  gray  costume. 

The  Indians,  surprised,  waited  un- 
til she  had  finished.  A  hush  had  fall- 
en. Then  an  old  brave  stepped  for- 
ward. 

"The  pale  face  squaw  speaks 
truth,"  he  said  in  laborious  English. 
"She  belongs  to  the  great  white  fa- 
ther who  has  not  broken  his  word. 
The  Delawares  do  not  break  their 
word.  They  do  not  harm  the  women 
and  children  of  William  Penn."  And 
he  drew  himself  proudly  erect. 

The  council  ended  abruptly,  and  in 
a  short  time  one  of  the  older  Indians 
led  the  girls  through  the  forest  until 
the  clearing  was  in  sight.  The  moon 
was  rising  and  the  landscape  was  al- 
most as  bright  as  day.  As  their  es- 
cort was  about  to  glide  silently  away, 
Faith  turned  to  him  and  extended 
her  hand.  He  took  it,  shook  it  firm- 
lv,  and  with  a  murmured  word  in 
his  own  tongue,  disappeared. 

When  he  had  gone  Betty  turned 
to  her  cousin  and  threw  her  arms 
about  her. 

"Oh,  Faith,  you  were  so  brave," 
she  sobbed  in  sudden  reaction.  "Your 
bravery   saved   our   'ives.' 

"Nay,  cousin,"  returned  Faith. 
"  'Twas  not  bravery.  'Twas  a  test. 
Thee  did  not  believe  the  Indian  would 
keep  a  promise  because  thee  had 
never  seen  him  tested.  When  the 
test  came,  he  was  true  as  though  he 
had  been  white.  Could  we  but  re- 
member, Betty,  that  if  we  keep  faith 
with  others  they  will  keep  it  with  us, 
life  would  be  much  simpler.     Because 

en  faith  with  the.  Indians,  they  honor 
and  respect  any' whom  they  consider 
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connected  with  him.  I  know  a  very 
few  words  of  the  Delaware  tongue 
and  recognized  it  as  they  were  speak- 
ing before  I  recognized  their  physi- 
cal characteristics.  And  I  felt  that 
if  I  could  make  them  understand  that 
I  am  a  Quaker  they  would  be  true 
to  their  pact.  It  was  just  a  test, 
Betty.     A  test  of  faith  in  others." 

Betty's  sobs  ceased  and  they  made 
their  way  wearily  toward  the  cabin, 
its  outlines  gilded  by  the  moonlight. 


On  the  doorsill  Faith  turned  and 
looked  back  toward  the  forest  rising 
dark  and  gloomy  against  the  moon- 
lighted sky. 

"This  test,"  she  said  softly,  "has 
given  me  more  faith  in  God.  For  if 
being  true  to  a  savage  of  the  forest 
means  so  much,  what  doth  it  mean  to 
be  true  to  Him?" 

"Aye,  Faith,  I,  too,  have  thought 
of  that,"  responded  Betty. 


HONOR  ROLL  FOR  OCTOBER 


Room  No.  1 
— A— 
Fred  Cagle,  Cecil  Farr,  Marshall 
Hcllifield.  Dermcmt  Burkbead  Sid- 
ney Carter,  Sam  Gatswood,  Fulton 
Hare,  Thos.  Hayden,  Sidney  Logan, 
Hurley  Miller,  Jas.  Modlin,  Clarence 
McPhorson  Earl  Neal,  Larry  Nelson, 
?.nd  B'ahe  Owens. 

— B— 
John  Baxter.  Lest2r  Caudle.  Or- 
ville  Clarke,  Jack  Cook,  Jas.  Cooper, 
Mack  Hyatt.  Robert  Hill,  Jack  Hox- 
it,  Adrian  Journigan,  Fred  Joseph, 
J.  R.  Morrow,  Julian  Perdue,  Clyde 
Rhodes.  Homer  Smith.  Lytt  Tall  y, 
J.  B.  Wells.  Lester  Wall.  William 
Barkley,  Ed  Burleson  Ted  De  Viney. 
John  Garrett.  Sam  Little,  Chaibs 
Miller,  Jas.  Talbert.  Crawford  Woods, 
and  John   Williamson. 

Room    No.    2 
— B— 
Robert    Branch,    Lloyd    Long,    Troy 
McPherscn.    Buford    Shipman     Law- 
rence     Thompson,      Harvard      Winn. 
and  Jesse  Whitman. 

Room   No.   3 
— A— 
Hershe7  Cvews.  Thurman  Lockan-y. 
C'aude    Til'ma*.    Robert    Journigan, 


John  Merritt,  Jas.  Hankinsin,  Sher- 
mon  Broom,  Avery  Gunter,  Mack 
Hughes,  Mell  Russ,  Leo  Nodine,  John 
Fesperman,  Ernest  Munger,  Mar- 
shall Reese,  Frank  Sims,  Robert  Fu- 
trell,  Harrison  Owens,  Gordon  Park- 
er, Amos  Bell,  and  Eugene  Hogan. 
— B— 
Fred  McCurry,  Linwood  Butler, 
Austin  Tallent,  Lee  White,  Bill  May- 
nard,  Charles  Smith,  Kester  Sutphin, 
and   Albert   Crepps. 

Room    No.    4 
— A— 
William   Mills  and  Eddie  Lockamy. 

— B— 
Samuel   Chunn,  John    Kelley,   Sam- 
uel   Mangum,    Wilber    Shoaf,    Robert 
Worthingtcn.     Lewis     Smith,     Denzil 
BroAvning|  LeRoy  Janey,  Frank  Over- 
by,  Daniel  Rhyne,  and  Lloyd  Wrenn. 
Room    No.    5 
— A— 
Edwin      Croper,      Wallace      Moore, 
Willis  Mize,  Tom  Welch,  Frank  Fry, 
and  Allen  Robbins. 

— B— 
Johhnnie     Wilson,     Ernest     Revis, 
Henry  Irby,  Harrison  Call,  and  John 
Owens. 
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Room  No.  6 
— A— 
Raleigh  Akridge,  Allen  Barrett, 
Bill  Barrett,  Shuford  Cagle,  Elsie 
Carpenter,  Flennings  Collins,  Ray- 
mond Irvin,  Latham  Miller,  Charlie 
Mounce,  Lee  Pearce,  Esmond  Reams, 
Tom  Revis,  Bynum  Royal,  J.  D. 
Simpson,  Charlie  Smith,  Jessie  Tyn- 
dall,  and  Hardin   MeddMn. 


— B— 

Ernest  Anderson,  Roseau  Ashbarn, 
Sammie  Belk.  Thomas  Brown,  Thcm- 
as  Brooks,  Femas  Butler,  Lola  Car- 
lisle, Lee  Chandler,  Jack  Funderburk, 
William  Hames,  Frank  McAllister, 
Ralph  Mecimore,  Dobbin  Murray, 
Colonel  Pearce,  Morris  Staley,  Joe 
Stockton,   and   Clarence   Weadon. 


INSTITUTION  NOTES 


A  delegation  from  the  Long  Gram- 
mer  School,  Concord,  consisting  of 
nupils  of  the  second  grade,  in  care  of 
Miss  Elizabeth  Black,  city  supervi- 
sor; Miss  Addie  White,  primary  prin- 
cipal of  Long  School;  Miss  Inez  Efird 
and  Mrs.  Pat  Ritchie,  visited  the 
Training  School  last  Tuesday  after- 
noon. They  made  a  tour  of  inspec- 
tion which  included  visits  to  our 
dairy,  stock  barn,  granary,  where 
they  witnessed  the  grinding  and  mix- 
ing of  feeds,  the  poultry  yards,  rab- 
bit hutches,  and  other  departments. 

Howard  Riggs,  of  Charlotte,  one 
of  our  old  boys,  called  on  us  last 
Wednesday  afternoon.  During  his 
stay  of  three  and  one-half  years 
at  the  Training  School  Howard  liv- 
ed in  the  Rowan-Iredell  Cottage  and 
was  employed  in  the  printing  de- 
partment. He  was  also  a  member 
of  the  band.  Since  being  paroled 
January  29,  1926,  Howard  has  spent 
most  of  the  time  in  Charlotte,  where 
he  now  Jias  part  time  employment 
in  a  shoe  store.  At  present  he  plays 
a  trombone  in  the  105th  Engineers' 
Band  and  in  one  of  Charlotte's  or- 
chestras. 


Messrs  J.  Eris  Cassel,  principal  of 
the  Concod  High  School;  Ra^h 
Glenn,  science  teacher;  and  Mr.  Whit- 
sell,  manual  training  teacher;  visit- 
ed the  institution  last  week  for  the 
purpose  of  inspecting  the  new  Trades 
Building  and  other  departments  here. 
— o — 

For  some  time  all  have  been  on  tip- 
toe looking  for  the  arrival  of  our 
supply  of  Winter  shoes.  Last  Wed- 
nesday as  the  truck  passed  by  the 
printing  office,  loaded  with  cases  of 
shoes,  one  boy  whose  enthusiasm  ran 
higher  than  the  others  was  heard  to 
exclaim:  "Hot  dog!  Red  Gooses." 
The  incentive  for  this  expression  was 
the  fact  that  the  school  had  former- 
ly used  a  shoe  branded  "Red  Goose." 
The  shipment  consisted  of  600  pairs 
of  good  work  shoes,  but  not  of  the 
Red  Goose  variety.  They  were  is- 
sued at  once  and  our  boys  are  now 
supplied  with  Winter  shoes,  thus 
bringing  to  a  close  a  rather  extended 
barefoot    season. 

Tom  Phillips,  of  Wilmington,  who 
was  paroled  in  1919,  visited  the  school 
last  Sunday.  He  tells  us  that  he  is 
married  and  has  three  children,  and 
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is  getting  along  nicely.  While  here 
Tom  was  a  member  of  the  printing 
class  and  has  followed  this  trade 
since  leaving  the  institution.  He  is 
now  employed  as  a  monotype  oper- 
ator in  a  commercial  print  shop  in 
Wilmington,  and  his  brother,  Sam, 
also  a  former  member  of  our  print- 
ing class  is  a  linotype  operator 
for  another  printing  concern  in  the 
same  city.  Tom  also  reports  that 
Henry  Daniels,  who  was  known  at 
the  school  as  "Madame  Pedro,"  be- 
cause of  his  high  soprano  voice,  is 
new  employed  on  a  truck  farm  near 
Wilmington,  and  is  doing  very  well. 
— o — 

The  Kannapolis  Y.  M.  C.  A.  male 
quartet,  which  was  scheduled  to  ap- 
pear at  the  Training  School  last 
Sunday  afternoon,  was  unable  to  be 
present  on  account  of  the  illness  of 
one  of  its  members.  Mr.  Jchn  J. 
Barnhardt,  of  Concord,  who  has 
charge  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
Sunday  afternoon  programs  held  in 
our  auditorium  each  week,  got  in 
touch  with  Dr.  Myron  T.  Crocker, 
former  president  of  Barber-Scotia 
Seminary,  now  supply  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Concord, 
and  secured  him  to  conduct  the  ser- 
vice at  the  Training  School.  Dr. 
Crocker's  talk  on  the  subject,  "The 
One  Thin?  I  Lack,"  based  on  th? 
parable  of  Jesus  and  the  rich  young 
ruler,  was  highly  interesting. 
— o — ■ 

The  recent  rains  have  caused  con- 
siderable delay  in  the  farm  activities 
at  the  school.  The  condition  of  the 
fields  prevented  getting  on  the  ground, 
thus  holding  up  the  work  of  shred- 
ding corn  and  threshing  beans.  For 
the  past  few  days  all  the  teams  have 
been    in    use    in    haulding    coal    from 


the  railroad  siding  and  gravel  for  re- 
pairing roads  over  the  campus.  The 
buildings  at  the  school  are  scattered 
over  such  a  wide  teritory  that  the 
matter  of  keeping  roads  in  good  con- 
dition gives  the  boys  on  the  outside 
forces  something  to  do  following  each 
rainy  period.  This  work  calls  for 
the  services  of  a  large  number  of 
boys.  The  gravel  must  be  dug  in  the 
pit  by  one  squad,  loaded  en  wagons 
by  another,  the  teamsters  forming 
another,  while  the  placing  of  the 
gravel  is  attended  to  by  still  another 
group. 

Due  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather  our  boys  were  unable  to  en- 
joy the  Hallowe'en  festivities  dewn 
near  the  bakery  last  Monday  after- 
noon. All  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments had  been  made,  the  stand 
erected,  and  we  were  "all  set"  for 
the  feast,  but  just  about  fifteen  min- 
utes before  the  scheduled  time  to  as- 
semble a  heavy  downpour  of  rain 
prevented  that  part  of  the  afternoon's 
enjoyment.  The  boys  were  not  to 
be  deprived  of  the  "eats"  prepared 
for  the  occasion  however.,  for  the 
word  was  soon  sent  to  the  cottage 
officers  to  send  for  the  "hot  degs," 
fresh  roasted  peanuts  and  soft 
drinks,  with  instructions  to  serve  the 
same  at  the  cottages.  So  despite  the 
fact  that  we  were  denied  the  plea- 
sure of  having  the  "dogs"  handed 
out  in'  real  carnival  style,  and  of  see- 
ing a  number  of  both  officers  and 
boys  arrayed  in  styles  peculiar  to 
this  particular  season  of  the  year, 
the  spirit  of  the  youngsters  was  not 
entirely  dampened  by  weather  con- 
ditions, and  they  all  had  a  very  en- 
joyable time  in  their  respective  cot- 
tages. 
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*  O  brother,  lift  a  cry,  a  long  world-cry  * 

*  Sounding  from  sky  to  sky —  <* 
%  The  cry  of  one  great  word,  % 

*  Peace,  peace,  the  world-will  clamoring  to  * 

*  be  heard —  * 
%  A  cry  to  break  the  ancient  battle-ban,  * 
J  To  end  it  in  the  sacred  name  of  Man!  J 
J  — Edwin  Markham.  J 
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THE  VICTORY  IS  PEACE 

When  navies  are  forgotten 

And  fleets  are  useless  things, 
When  the  dove  shall  warm  her  bosom 

Beneath   the   eagle's  wings; 

When  the  memory  of  battles 

At  last  is  strange  and  old, 
When  nations  have  one  banner 

And  creeds  have  found  one  fold; 

When   the  Hand  that  sprinkles  midnight 
With  its  dust  of  powdered  suns 

Has  hushed  this  tiny  tumult 

Of  sects,  and  swords,  and  guns, 

Then  hate's  last  note  of  discord 

In  all  God's  world  shall  cease 
In  the  conquest  which  is  service, 

In  the  victory  tvhich  is  peace. 

— Frederick  Lawrence  Knoivles. 


WE  MUST  LOVE  HUMANITY 

We  are  put  in  this  world  to  love.  Love  is  the  fullfillment  of  the 
law.  And  there  is  no  law  against  love.  The  great  Creator  and 
source  of  our  being  is  love.  There  are  two  great  commandments 
in  the  Bible,  which  our  Saviour  considered  the  greatest  of  all  com- 
mandments.    They  are:  "And  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
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with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and 
with  all  thy  strength:  this  is  the  first  commandment.  And  the 
second  is  like,  namely  this,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self."    How  many  of  us  do  this,  or  try  to  do  it? 

There  are  many  people  who  love  nature  in  all  its  moods,  and  they 
love  their  land,  and  their  city,  or  the  countryside  where  they  dwell, 
their  families  and  their  occupation.  The  Old  Testament  has  some 
wonderfully  tender  expressions  of  the  love  which  the  Hebrews  had 
for  their  land  and  for  their  city.  "If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem, 
let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning.  If  I  do  not  remember  thee, 
let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  if  I  prefer  not  Jeru- 
salem above  my  chief  joy." 

But  they  had  scant  love  for  humanity.  They  seemed  to  regard 
all  people  outside  their  own  race  as  their  enemies,  and  the  Old  Tes- 
tament is  filled  with  execrations  which  they  called  down  on  other 
nations. 

Lovers  of  nature  are  not  always  lovers  of  humanity.  It  is  no 
doubt  easier  to  love  a  wayside  flower,  or  a  golden  sunset  than  it  is 
to  love  our  f ellowmen,  many  of  whom  are  no  doubt  rather  unlovely. 
But  God  loved  the  world  and  every  individual  soul  in  it,  and  His 
heart  was  so  moved  with  compassion  that  He  gave  His  only  be- 
gotten Son  to  die  to  save  sinners  such  as  most  of  us  are.  Ought 
we  not  to  love  humanity?  Read  the  Bible  on  Love.  It  is  an  in- 
spiration, and  it  will  no  doubt  make  us  all  better  citizens,  and  God- 
fearing people  to  be  enlightened  on  the  subject. 

MRS.  MATTTE  LEE  CANNON 

Rich  in  all  of  the  traces  that  tend  to  make  noble  womanhood.  Mrs. 
Mattie  Lee  Cannon,  oassed  into  the  realm  of  eternal  peace.  Wednes- 
day morning,  the  2nd.  out  of  the  community  life,  loved  and  highlv 
esteemed  by  all  who  knew  her.  She  possessed  the  true  democracy  of 
t^e  christian  religion,  knowing  how  to  meet  the  lowly  with  a  sym- 
pathetic, loving  heart,  and  at  the  same  time  was  the  peer  of  any 
class  of  the  sociallv  elite.  While  in  the  vigor  of  health  she  always 
responded  to  the  calls  of  every  christian  welfare  movement  for  the 
uplift  and  betterment  of  humanity.    Her  bright  face  and  her  bouy- 
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ant  spirit  will  be  missed  in  the  home,  the  community,  the  church 
and  by  friends  in  every  social  activity  that  she  encouraged  by  her 
presence.  She  was  affectionately  known  as  "Mattie  Lee"  by  her 
closest  friends,  and  in  the  words  of  the  poet  we  heartly  agree  "that 
none  knew  her  but  to  love  her,  and  none  named  her  but  to  praise." 

********** 

A  LOSS  TO  THE  SCHOOL 

The  Jackson  Training  School  has  loaned  to  the  state  in  its  pro- 
spective relief  work  this  winter,  one  of  its  finest  and  most  efficient 
officers,  Capt.  T.  L.  Grier,  who  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  school 
for  10  years.  We  wager  to  say  that  Dr.  Fred  Morrison,  state  di- 
rector of  relief,  will  not  have  any  agent  for  relief  who  will  make 
a  more  thorough  and  conscientious  survey  of  prospective  needs  of 
the  destitute,,  returning  the  same  with  a  convincing  proof,  than 
our  own  Capt.  Tom  Grier.  He  is  a  master  hand  when  it  comes  to 
disciplining  boys  and  meting  out  justice  with  a  strong  arm,  but  a 
tender  heart.  He  is  a  popular  officer  of  this  institution.  The  most 
convincing  fact  of  this  statement  is  "all  of  the  boys  love  him."  We 
can  ill  afford  to  lose  officials  with  the  high  ideals  of  Capt.  Grier,  for 
the  first  and  foremost  aim  of  this  institution  is  to  mold  misdirect- 
ed young  lives  into  a  fine  manhood.  And  it  takes  the  best  of  teach- 
ers and  officers  to  accomplish  this  mission.  Inefficient  help  is  the 
most  expensive — poor  returns  and  a  waste  of  valuable  time. 

********** 

AN  ENCOURAGING  LETTER 

Now  you  will  admit  such  letters  are  encouraging.  At  least  the 
Uplift  certainly  appreciates  these  fine  expressions,  showing  a  most 
generous  and  appreciative  spirit  of  the  work  undertaken  in  this 
institution.  The  following  with  a  check  for  $4  enclosed  is  accept- 
ed in  a  most  gracious  manner  by  the  editor  of  the  Uplift: 

"Please  date  me  up  for  the  uplifting  "Uplift".  The  blessings  of 
"Our  Father"  upon  the  work  it  rspresents,  whose  kinship  to  His 
Son  He  must  acknowledge. 

Sincerely, 

Rev.  E.  N.  Joyner,  Hickory,  N.  C. 
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A  HALLOWE'EN  FESTIVAL 

The  boys  of  the  Jackson  Training  School  had  in  the  afternoon 
prior  to  Hallowe'en  night  a  party  in  keeping  with  the  occasion. 
The  boys  were  treated  weenies  in  sandwich  style,  parched  peanute 
and  cold  drinks.  This  was  staged  late  in  the  afternoon.  The 
menu  consisting  of  weenie  sandwiches,  cold  drinks  and  parched 
peanuts  was  the  substitute  for  supper  of  that  evening.  We  must 
here  acknowledge  the  donation  of  the  cold  drinks  furnished  by  our 
splendid  and  generous  townsman,  Mr.  Tommie  Honeycutt.  We 
thank  you  Mr.  Honeycutt.  The  boys  as  well  as  the  officials  of  the 
school  highly  appreciate  your  contribution  to  our  Hallowe'en  party. 
Without  fine  friends  this  would  indeed  be  a  cold  old  world.  We  are 
happy  to  say  that  we  think  the  school  is  rich  when  it  comes  to 
friends,  and  that  thought  makes  our  work  much  more  delightful 
and  easier. 

ONE  OF  THE  CERTAINTIES  OF  LIFE 

How  often  do  you  hear  people  say,"  "There's  nothing  certain  in 
this  life  but  death  and  taxes."  People  are  wrong  when  they  sur- 
mise thus.  They  are  not  facing  life  with  courage  when  they  give 
expression  to  such  forebodings.  The  love  of  God  is  the  greatest 
certainty  in  this  life  for  it  is  always  with  us.  His  protection  and 
care  have  kept  and  sustained  every  one  from  infancy.  He  is  al- 
ways ready  to  save  those  who  call  upon  Him.  These  are  the  things 
in  life  of  which  we  can  be  certain.  These  are  the  things  which 
made  it  possible  for  the  Psalmist  to  say  to  the  panic-stricken  peo- 
ple in  his  day:  "God  is  our  refuge  and  our  stronghold;  we  shall 
find  Him  very  near  to  us  in  trouble;  therefore  we  are  not  afraid." 

Perhaps  you  have  gone  through  severe  trials  and  met  with 
heavy  losses.  Perhaps  you  see  no  way  of  caring  for  those  who 
are  dependent  on  you,  and  there  can  hardly  be  a  greater  trial  than 
that.     You  almost  feel  that  life  is  ending  in  disaster. 

But  aren't  you  forgetting  God? 

Go  to  Him  with  your  trouble  as  a  child  to  a  parent.  Have  the 
implicit  faith  of  a  child.     Could  anything  be  more  convincing? 
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God  is  a  father  who  never  fails  His  children.  With  your  hand  in 
His,  you  face  life  unafraid,  ahd there iwiii be  'a  heavenly  melody  in 
your  heart.  ■;  .  ^     .'.....        .    \ 

■.-..     •    -.     ;   .       fjfijjc.rr      Mt«.     '.«•■»  V?     v.-.-.-  ■•■v>      8.!  -       '  i(._j<.i'-'(.:     «v;  ■■•■-■  .-.rr. 

»      (,■     •.  i  »  [■.  *;  *r  *  ".*•]*    -    *    *    ^  ,-iH  -     '*i'/*t*ti    '•"Vt'/1'.    •'^i::'     ff*8*s2<»rlr*l,j 

:  .      "'"  \". '«'.., 'SAFETY   FIRST..,   ,,.-"    ,v     o:l    .rv;.".:    :-J's-J- 

Traffic  authorities  estimate  thafa'SO  years  is  lost  daily  by  Amer- 
icans waiting  for  the'  red  light  to'  change.     But  suppose  you  do 
not  wait?     The  only  "wait"  thereafter  is.  for  .the  inquest— it  is.  ■, 
the  last  wait  at  least  on  earth.-    It  is  well  for  ihe-.inervous  Ameri- ■..:■ 
cans  to  recall ''that  ^haste  makes  waste/'^or^  that- f<foofe  rush 'in    ' 
where  angels  fear  to  treadi"    If  "is  well  to  observe 't;he  ^gigh,  ""stop,  !* 
look  and  listen,."  at  all,  times.     The  red    sign    is    always    danger. 
Let  your  slogan  beV  "safety  firsts"  ,";>->,--    rT^  ..>-:.-       'r;.^ 

MEMORIES  •    :<- 

In  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  memory  there  is  a  two-fold  pur- 
pose. In  the  first  place  they  consist  in  the  actual  reminiscence  or 
recollection  of  past  events,  and  in  the  power  of  retaining  what  we 
have  learned  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  be  called  into  remem- 
brance as  occasions  present  themselves,  or  circumstances  may  re- 
quire. 

It  has  been  said  that  "Memory  is  the  treasure  house  of  the 
mind."  Basil  says:  "Memory  is  the  cabinet  of  imagination,  the 
treasury  of  reason,  the  registry  of  conscience  and  the  council- 
chamber  of  thought."  Use  your  memory  in  storing  up  good  deeds, 
pure  thoughts,  and  everything  that  pertains  to  the  "true  and  the 
beautiful"  and  you  will  have  a  memory  in  old  age  that  will  be 
a  great  solace  to  you.  A  memory  without  blot  or  contamination  is 
an  exquisite  treasure — an  inexhaustible  source  of  pure  refresh- 
ment. 

The  young  are  admonished  not  to  store  their  memories  with  evil 
deeds  and  thoughts,  and  as  thev  grow  older  they  will  find  that  it 
is  the  only  paradise  out  of  which  thev  cannot  be  driven,  and  it 
will  be  a  source  of  pleasure  and  instruction  to  them  in  old  age. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 


(With  Old 

If    you    were    busy    being    glad, 
And    cheering    people   who    were 

sad, 
Although  your  heart  might  ache 

a  bit, 
You'd   soon  forget   to    notice    it. 


If  you  have  a  pocket  with  a  hole  in 
it,  put  all  of  your  troubles  in  that 
particular  one,  and  forget  about  it. 
Then  what  you  lose  will  not  trouble 
you. 

It  is  never  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
interrupt  your  wife  when  she  is  tell- 
ing you  something  for  your  own  good. 
Just  take  it  as  you  would  a  dose  of 
castor  oil — sugar-coated. 

One  veritable  sign  that  things  are 
looking  up  is  the  fact  that  cider  has 
gone  to  work.  This  is  a  good  deal 
better  than  a  lot  of  folks  who  can 
get  work  but  won't  have  it.  They 
are  vinegar  without  working. 
— o — 

Einstein  says  the  world  is  at  least 
ten  billion  years  old.  I  thought  as 
much,  and  it  was  in  its  doteage,  from 
the  campaign  lies  that  were  circu- 
lated up  to  last  Tuesday,  with  the 
expectation  that  people  would  be- 
lieve some  of  the   ridiculous  canards. 

I  remember  in  my  school  days  I 
was  told  that  there  wasn't  anything 
that  an  ambitious  young  man  with  all 
the  opportunities  given  him  by  Amer- 
ica couldn't  attain.  That  was  a 
glorious  incentive.  But  look!  A 
short  time  ago  first  page  honors  were 


Hurrygrafkk) 

given  to  two  "Flying  Grandmothers"' 
who  were  out  making  the  welkins 
ring  f ot  the  G.  O.  P.  I  don't  eare 
how  smart  a  young  man  may  be,  or 
how  ambitious,  or  how  many  oppor- 
tunities this  great  country  may  give 
him,  I  want  to  ask  you,  lit  ail  serious- 
ness, how  is  he  ever  to  become  a  Fly- 
ing Grandmother? 

Experience  is  one  of  those,  inevit- 
able things  that  falls  to  the  lot  of  ev- 
ery man  as  he  grows  older.  He  can- 
not by  any  means  escape  it.  But  ex- 
perience to  every  one  is  not  much 
use  unless  it  is  added  to  wisdom. 
We  live  life  that  we  may  learn  life. 
There  is  no  possible  escape  from  its 
lessons,  try  as  we  may  not  to  discern 
its  teachings.  Only  as  we  assimi- 
late them  shall  we  profit  by  them. 

Two  hunters  quarrel  in  Illinois  as 
to  which  shot  the  duck.  One  hunter 
shoots  the  other.  Two  croquet  play- 
ers quarrel  over  the  declaration  of 
one  that  he  had  hit  the  stake.  They 
fall  to  and  pound  each  other  with 
their  mallets  until  an  ambulance 
takes  them  to  the  hospital.  A  bridge 
player  in  Tennessee  shoots — but 
why  go  on?  She  trumped  his  ace  of 
course — jail,  hospital,  et  cet.,  et  cet. 
A  man  found  a  nice  parking  place  in 
the  loop  in  Chicago,  pulled  ahead,  and 
then  prepared  to  back  into  the  place. 
He  heard  a  yell  and  looked  around 
and  found  a  man  in  a  flivver  had 
slipped  into  the  parking  place.  Harsh 
words — bang!  bang!  Fire-works  and 
dastardly  deeds.  Are  we  Americans 
getting  more  irascible,  or  more  hot- 
headed, or  what?    After  I  read  about 
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ting,  all  over  the  country,  I  feel  like 
throwing  the  checker  board  into  the 
alley,  burning  the  backgammon  board, 
and  burying  the  bridge  cards.  I  won't 
leave  a  bus  in  the  loop,  so  I  won't 
have  to  try  to  park  it.  I  want  to 
live.  As  for  hunting,  if  I  should 
happen  to  shoot  a  duck  and  some- 
body else  claims  it  I  will  hurriedly 
hand  the  duck  to  him,  give  him  my 
watch,  and  ask  him  what  he  would 
like  to  have  for  Christmas. 

A  writer  recently  published  an 
article  in  which  he  said:  "Knowing 
children,  understanding  them,  I  say 
the  younger  generation  is  keen,  plenty 
keen,  too  smart  for  pa  and  ma."  I 
know  a  lovely  little  boy,  merry  much 
of  the  time,  sedate  and  thoughtful  in 
the  presence  of  adults,  who  knows 
many  things  talked  about  by  them 
which  they  do  not  dream  he  knows 
about.  He  is  a  capable  fellow,  obedi- 
ent and  well-mannered,  but  he  is  full 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  young,  makes 
fine  grades  in  school.  He  is,  of 
course,  idolized  by  his  parents.  I  re- 
call my  ability  to  put  many  things 
over  on  mother  when  a  boy.  I  thought 
I  was  doing  that  on  father,  also,  in 
my  teens,  but  I  am  not  so  sure  about 
it  now.  He  had  a  fine  discretion  in 
the  government  of  his  children.  A 
son  is  a  wonderful  possession  for  a 
man.  Time  was  when  he  knelt  at 
family  prayers,  bowed  his  head  when 
father  "asked  the  blessing"  at  the 
table,  and  went  to  Sunday  School. 
Nowadays  successful  fathers  are  not 
so  successful  in  the  rearing  of  their 
sens.  Business  absorbs  them,  and 
they  think  a  number  of  things  are 
more  important  than  getting  next  to 
their    beys    when    they    are    in    their 


teens.  The  most  valuable  crop  adults 
raise  is  their  children.  But  many 
parents  do  little  or  nothing  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  pests  that  attack 
children  and  often  spoil  them — all  for 
lack  of  parental  care.  Our  youthful 
criminals  demonstrate  that  fact. 
— o — 
A  new  book  recently  appeared  in 
the  book  marts.  It  is  titled  "Must 
We  Starve?"  It  belongs  to  the 
"Scare-'em"  school  of  sensational  lit- 
erature, which  has  taken  the  place 
of  the  detective  stories  so  popular  a 
few  years  ago.  The  "Scare-'em" 
books  are  designed  to  make  us  take 
a  stern  look  at  the  economic  question 
and  see  what  we're  heading  into  if 
we  don't  do  a  right  about  face.  But 
"Must  We  Starve"  isn't  a  title  that 
will  shock  many  of  us  into  probing 
into  our  money  and  political  situa- 
tion. Nobody  is  afraid  of  starving. 
The  general  idea  is  that  the  only  peo- 
ple who  starve  are  fat  ladies  who 
want  to  reduce,  girls  that  wish  to 
retain  their  figgers,  and  Mahatma 
Gandhi,  who  wants  publicity.  Ask 
anybody  if  he  is  in  danger  of  starv- 
ing to  death,  and  he'll  say  don't  be 
silly.  We've  got  enough  stuff  in  the 
ice  box  to  last  a  week,  and  we  can  al- 
ways go  to  my  wife's  mother.  If  the 
author  wanted  a  real  "Scare-'em" 
book,  he  should  pick  a  title  like  "Must 
We  Do  Without  Autos?"  or  "Must 
We  Do  Without  the  Movie?"  or  "Must 
We  Do  Without  the  Radio?"  The 
thought  of  starving  isn't  going  to 
scare  anybody,  but  if  they  have  to 
give  up  the  necessities  of  life,  such 
as  automobiles,  movies,  and  radios, 
they  decide  a  crisis  is  coming  and  its 
time  to   do   something   about  it. 
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OUR  NATIONAL  AGENCY  OF  RELIEF 


.     i  /  (Young  Folks) 

Events  of  the  years  that  have  sue-,  tional  relief 
ceeded  America's  ."peak  of  prosperi- 
ty" in  1929  have  proved  to  the  least 
thoughtful  among  us  that  the  mater- 
ial things  of  life  may  be  suddenly 
swept  away  by  disaster.  Security  be- 
lived  to  be  life-long  is  put  in  jeopardy 
by  the  loss  of  positon  and  the  curtail- 
ment of  income.  Yet  there  has  been 
no  shrinking  in  the  dividends  paid 
by  unselfish  service;  no  declination 
in  the  par  value  of  neighborly  kind- 
ness. If  the  depression  has  done 
nothiing  else,  it  has  brought  home 
the  fact  that  we  are  all  recruits  in 
the  great  army  of  human  brother- 
hood, to  fight  misfortune  in  whatever 
guise  it  may  be  found. 

In  our  own  country,  for  more  than 
fifty  years,  the  American  Red  Cross 
has  been  the  buffer  between  disaster 
and  its  victims.  Whether  the  shocks 
and  scars  have  been  the  result  of  war, 
or  pestilence;  fire  or  flood;  nature's 
malevolence  or  man's  mistakes;  her 
banner  has  meant  to  every  sufferer 
surcease  cf  pain,  mitigation  of  mis- 
fortune and  the  chance  to  rebuild  his 
shattered  fortunes.  The  American 
Red  Cross  today  is  the  recognized  so- 
cial force  equipped  to  grapple  with 
the  vast  and  complicated  problems 
growing  out  of  our  present  economic 
situation. 

Authorized  by  Congress  as  the  na- 


agency  of  the  United 
States,  it  has  become  the  articula- 
tion of  every  impulse  of  generosity 
and  practical  Good  Samaritanism  of 
the  American  people  for  the  strick- 
en of  all  lands.  In  this  period  of  na- 
tional distress,  more  than  in  any  pre- 
vious era,  it  is  our  own  citizens  to 
whom  the  American  people  are  ask- 
ed to  minister  through  their  Red 
Cross. 

Last  year,  in  addition  to  the  im- 
mense burden  of  unemployment  re- 
lief, the  disasters  of  nature — drought 
and  insect  plagues  in  the  Northwest, 
tornadoes,  and  floods  in  the  Southeast 
and  along  the  Gulf — taxed  the  Red 
Cross  funds.  During  "the  coming  win- 
ter months,  due  to  the  present  world- 
wide economic  crisis,  new  and  great- 
er demands  will  be  inevitable.  Only 
by  increased  membership  and  renew- 
ed zeal  can  the  high  standards  main- 
tained by  the  American  Red  Cross  be 
upheld. 

Millions  of  our  brother  Americans 
await  with  anxious  hearts  our  re- 
sponse to  the  call  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  for  the  means  that  enable 
its  nation-wide  program  of  relief  to 
be  continued.  Every  dollar  given  now 
is  the  equivalent  of  personal  partici- 
pation in  this  great  service  of  charity 
and  patriotism  to  our  fellow  citizens. 


We  think  it  hard  to  put  up  with  the  frailties  of  others.  But 
let  us  consider  how  hard  it  must  be  for  them  to  put  up  with 
our  imperfections. — Selected. 
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ARMISTICE  DAY 


(Selected) 


Most  of  us  are  yet  able  to  recall 
in  vivid  memory  the  delirium  of  joy 
with  which  the  whole  country  ac- 
claimed the  signing  of  the  armistice, 
which  brought  cessation  of  fighting 
in  the  World  War.  So  much  had 
been  endured,  so  much  had  been  sac- 
rificed, there  was  so  much  at  stake, 
that  the  long  strain  had  tautened 
every  nerve.  Even  those  who  were 
unconscious  of  it  were  thus  affected. 
And  the  sundden  release  of  the  ten- 
sion, in  the  realization  that  peace  had 
come  again,  aroused  emotions  which 
few  could  suppress,  or  cared  to  con- 
ceal. With  mingled  tears  and  laugh- 
ter, fervent  prayers  and  shouts  of 
exultation,  and  songs  of  praise,  al- 
beit sung  with  difficulty  because  of 
the  lumps  that  would  come  in  their 
threats,  our  whole  people,  in  march- 
ing throngs  everywhere,  displayed 
their  happiness  because  the  end  of 
war  was  at  last  assured. 

But  there  was  something  beyond 
this,  something  which  deepened  our 
joy  and  made  us  glad  of  the  sacri- 
fices which  had  not  been  in  vain.  It 
was  the  confident  belief  that  the 
world  would  not  again  suffer  the 
scourge  of  war.  We  had  become  im- 
bued with  the  faith  that  we  were 
fighting  for  a  principle,  an  ideal, 
which  would  bring  abiding  peace  to 
all  nations.  And  since  our  arms  had 
been  victorious,  that  principle,  that 
ideal,  must   prevail. 

This  thought  was  deep  seated  in 
the  hearts  of  the  American  people. 
It  may  be  that  some  are  disappoint- 
ed at  the  apparent  results.  It  may 
be  that   some    have    lost    faith,    and 


look  with  little  hope  upon  the  efforts 
being  made  toward  an  assured  world 
peace.  Many  may  cynically  pretest 
that  the  World  War  settled  nothing 
and  was  as  futile  as  it  was  awful. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  out  of  the 
armistice,  and  the  ensuing  treaty, 
there  were  born  instrumentalities 
that  are  yet  functioning  in  bringing 
the  nations  into  better  accord.  Ideals 
and  aspirations  have  come  into  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  men  which  *ire 
yet  given  expression  in  persisting  ef- 
forts toward  a  stable  international 
understanding  which  will  minimize, 
and  mayhap  in  time  remove,  the 
danger   of   future  conflicts. 

Every  celebration  of  Armistice 
Day,  in  its  deepest  significance,  is 
not  merely  an  occasion  for  proudly 
recalling  a  great  triumph  of  our  arm- 
ed forces.  It  is  rather  a  celebration 
of  the  event  as  one  which  gave  the 
world  its  first  real  hope  of  a  last- 
ing, universal  peace.  It  should  be  an 
occasion  of  rededication  to  that  cause, 
of  reconsecration  of  our  efforts  to- 
ward the  establishment  and  preser- 
vation of  such  a  sympathetic  inter- 
national concord  as  to  make  war  an 
unthinkable  horror. 

The  approach  of  Armistice  Day, 
upon  which  public  celebrations  will 
be  held  all  over  our  country  sug- 
gests cooperation  in  arranging  for 
these  occasions  in  their  respective 
communities.  Thev  are  distinctly  pa- 
triotic. They  will  be  made  all  the 
more  so  if  they  be  not  too  vair.glor- 
iousTy  reminiscent,  but  rather  con- 
structively forward-looking,  with  the 
high  purpose  to  insure  the  real  bless- 
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ings  which  were  designed  to  flow  from  in    this    spirt,    rightly    proud    of    the 

the  Armistice.  glory  which  was  achieved  therein  and 

It  is   appropriate    that    ever;^    one  mindful  of  true  significance, 
should  participate  in  the  celebrations 


RELIEF  WORK  OF  THE  AMERICAN  RED  CROSS 

The  American  Red  Cross  gave  unemployment  relief  to 
3,000,000  families  during  winter,  spring  and  summer  of  1931- 
1932. 

This  relief  included: 

Red  Cross  flour  made  from  Farm  Board  wheat,  distributed 
free  to  more  than  2,500,000  families. 

Garden  seeds  to  plant  a  quarter  acre,  given  free  to  more 
than  315,000. 

Food,  clothing,  medical  aid,  school  lunches  and  milk  for  chil- 
dren and  other  necessities  to  380,000  families,  including  aid 
in  mining  communities. 

2,200  Red  Cross  Chapters  participated  in  unemployment 
relief. 

More  than  400,000  war  veterans  and  their  families  were 
aided  by  3  J 18  Red  Cross  Chapters. 

750  Red  Cross  public  health  nurses  made  1,335,000  visits 
to  aid  the  sick  and  teach  health  methods.  Thousands  of 
unemployed  are  dependent  upon  Red  Cross  nurses  in  times 
of  stress. 

Red  Cross  volunteers  made  336,000  new  garments  for  the 
needy. 

The  Red  Cross  also  gave  relief  in  60  disasters  during  the 
year — several  of  major  proportions,  including  floods  in  Missis- 
sipppi  and  Louisiana  where  50,000  persons  were  fed  and  a  tor- 
nado in  southeastern  states  where  368  persons  were  killed  and 
aid  was  given  2,000  injured.  More  than  $250,000  was  expend- 
ed by  Red  Cross  in  tornado  relief. 

In  addition  to  these  extraordinary  demands  upon  its  re- 
sources: 

7.000.000  school  children  were  enrolled  in  Junior  Red  Cross. 

72.000  persons  were  enrolled  as  Life  Savers  . 

69.000  persons  received  First  Aid  certificates. 

38.000  persons  took  Home  Hygiene  courses. 

Aid  was  sent  in  22  disasters  in  insular  and  foreign  countries. 

Volunteers  made  3,700,000  sugical  dressings;  transcribed 
300,000  pages  of  braille;  served  129,000  persons  in  canteens 
and  made  54,000  motor  calls. 

Your  membership  in  the  annual  roll  call — November  11  to 
— 24  will  support  this  work. 
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NEW  TOMB  OF  THE  UNKNOWN 
SOLDIER 


By  Earle 

Armistice  Day  finds  the  Unknown 
Soldier,  America's  most  famous  he- 
ro, slumbering  amid  new  and  artis- 
tic surroundings.  The  new  tomb,  re- 
cently erected,  is  not  only  one  of  the 
world's  most  beautiful  monuments, 
but  the  approach  to  the  Arlington 
Amphitheatre,  in  the  shadow  of 
which  reposes  the  hero  of  the  World 
War,  is  considered  the  most  inspir- 
ing of  all  of  the  world's  shrines  to 
its  unknown  dead.  From  the  stand- 
point of  both  art  and  national  senti- 
ment they  are  both  of  outstanding 
importance,  fitting  peace-time  me- 
morials. 

The  new  tomb  is  a  sarcophagus 
superimposed  upon  the  base  set  in 
1991,  which  was  topped  by  a  simple 
marble  slab.  Although  the  first  tomb 
was  only  slightly  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  terrace  on  which  it  steed, 
the  new  tomb  is  elevated  into  promi- 
nence with  a  total  height  of  eleven 
feet  and  a  width  of  nine  feet  at  the 
base.  Four  blocks  of  the  finest  Colo- 
rado marble  w<?re  used,  of  the  same 
qualitv   as   in   the   Lincoln    Memorial. 

Artistic  panels  grace  the  ends  and 
sides  of  the  tomb,  with  Doric  pilas- 
ters in  low  relief  at  the  corners  and 
along  the  sides.  On  the  marble  pan- 
el facing  Washington  and  the  Po- 
tomac are  three  figures  commemora- 
tive of  the  "spirit  of  the  Allies  in  the 
war."  In  the  center  of  the  ranel 
stands  "Victory."  On  one  side  a 
male  figure  symbolizes  "Valor."  On 
the  other  stands  "Peace,"  with  her 
palm  branch  "to  reward  the  devotion 
age,  to  make  the  cause  of  right  tri- 


W.  Gage 

and  sacrifice  that  went,  with  cour- 
umphant." 

Each  side  is  divided  into  three 
panels  by  Doric  pilasters,  and  in 
each  panel  is  carvd  an  inverted 
wreath.  The  panel  on  the  back  of 
the  tomb,  facing  the  overshadowing 
ampitheatre,  is  reserved  for  inscrip- 
tion. 

Ten  years  ago,  when  the  site  in 
Arlington  was  selected  almost  over- 
night, solemn  ceremonies  marking  the 
dedication,  no  one  realized  that  the 
spot  was  destined  to  make  such  a  tre- 
mendous appeal  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, becoming  a  shrine  of  first  im- 
portance. In  the  decade  that  has 
passed,  our  Unknown  Soldier  has 
come  to  mean  more  than  a  symbol  of 
the  heroic  dead  of  the  World  War; 
today  he  stands  for  all  who  died  in 
the  war,  bcth  known  and  unknown, 
for  the  sum  total  of  the  sacrifices  and 
heroism  of  the  great  conflict. 

At  f.cst  it  was  thought  unfortunate 
that  the  tomb  was  located  in  the 
very  shadow  of  the  towering  Arling- 
ton Ampitheatre,  a  huge  marble 
structure  which  appeared  to  trans- 
form the  tomb  into  an  ordinary  deco- 
ration instead  of  the  intended  shrine. 
The  isolation  usually  accorded  na- 
tional shrines  was  entirely  lacking; 
yet  genius  has  converted  the  whole 
into  a  most  artistic  and  satisfying 
snectacle.  The  marble  wall  of  the 
ampitheatre  has  been  made  to  serve 
as  a  background  for  the  tomb,  and 
a  stately  approach  has  beeen  con- 
structed in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
the  tomb  the  culminating  point  of  a 
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long  roadway,  which  in  reality  ex- 
tends from  the   National   Capitol. 

The  natural  beauty  of  Arlington 
Cemetery  serves  as  a  useful  back- 
ground. "In  Arlington,  the  quiet  of 
hill  and  vale,  of  wooded  slopes  and 
green  plains  is  preserved  that  the 
cemetery  may  perform  its  true  func- 
tion as  a  resting  place  for  the  war- 
rior and  also  for  those  who  would 
pay  respect  to  his  memory,"  declared 
the  chairman  of  the  National  Com- 
mission of  Fine  Arts,  charged  with 
the  task  of  designing  and  erecting 
the  new  monument  and  approaches. 
Lorimer  Rich,  sculptor,  working  in 
collaboration  with  Thomas  Hudson 
Jones,  architect,  was  responsible  for 
the  artistic  monument,  and  both  serv- 
ed in  the  World  War. 

"The  monuments  should  take  their 
place  as  well-ordered  parts  of  the 
Arlington  landscape,  allowing  the 
great  natural  beauties  of  the  ceme- 
tery to  spread  their  peaceful  influ- 
ence over  the  scene,  uninterrupted 
by  the  incongruity  and  disorder  of 
individual  taste,"  declared  Mr.  Rich, 
who  achieved  this  goal  i  n  his  de- 
sign of  approaches. 

The  approach  is  some  five  hun- 
ded  feet  in  length,  lined  by  a  beech 
hedge  thirty  feet  in  height,  which 
was  placed  full-grown.  Advancing 
toward  the  tomb  of  the  Unknown 
Soldier,  the  visitor  passes  two  gran- 


ite posts  ,on  either  side,  two  deco- 
rated with  American  eagles  and 
two  with  symbols  of  army  and  navy 
activities.  There  is  a  grassy  plot  in 
the  center,  and  stone  walks  up  to  the 
tomb  itself.  Beside  the  tomb  a  sen- 
tinel  passes  throughout  the  day. 

Down  the  hill  at  the  entrance  road 
there  is  a  semi-circular  balustrade, 
with  parking  spaces  skillfully  hid- 
den from  view  of  the  tomb.  The 
surroundings  have,  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Rich,  "a  large  degree  of  dignity 
and  calm  as  a  suitable  preparation 
to  the  sacred  precinct  of  the  tomb 
itself." 

One  of  the  sad  facts  of  war  is  the 
many  unknown  heroes  who  fall  in 
strife,  unidentified  on  the  battlefield. 
Arlington  National  Cemetery  has 
more  than  four  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred other  unknown  scldiers.  The 
tenth  man  buried  there,  on  May  15, 
1864,  was  an  unidentified  soldier  of 
the  Civil  War.  His  grave,  with  a 
flat-topped  headstone,  marked  simply 
"154"  for  record  purposes,  is  for- 
gotten. Another  monument  in  Ar- 
lington rests  over  the  grave  of  2111 
"unkncwn"  of  the  Union  Army  from 
Bull  Run  and  the  route  to  Rappa- 
hannock. But  the  Unknown  Soldier 
of  the  World  War  holds  a  unique 
place.  Ten  thousand  persons  have 
gathered  beside  his  shrine  in  a 
single  day. 


One  of  the  great  crimes  which  shorten  life  is  indifference. 
As  one  loses  interest  in  his  church,  in  his  political  party,  in 
his  club,  in  his  friends  and  acquaintances,  he  dries  up,  and 
the  grave  claims  one  whom  no  one  wants  nor  laments.  The 
two  most  fatal  phrases  are:  ''What's  the  use?"  and  "Why 
should  I?'  — Chauncey  M.  Depew. 
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KNOWN  SOLDIER  BURIED  AT 
ROME,  GEORGIA 


By  Will 

Charles  W.  Graves,  a  private  sol- 
dier of  Company  M,  117th  United 
States  Infantry,  Thirtieth  Division, 
who  was  killed  in  action  in  an  assault 
on  the  Hindenburg  line  near  Nuroy, 
France,  October  5,  1918,  and  selected 
by  the  United  States  Government  to 
represent  the  "Known  Dead  of  the 
World  War,"  lies  buried  in  beautiful 
Myrtle   Hill   Cemetery,   in   Rome,  Ga. 

Originally  intended  for  burial  in 
the  National  Cemetery  at  Arlington, 
the  body  of  Private  Graves  was  first 
interred  in  an  obscure  graveyard  at 
Antioc  Primitive  Baptist  Church,  at 
the  foot  of  Tubbs  Mountain,  four  and 
a  half  miles  from  Rome.  With  the 
permission  of  his  brother,  Robert 
Graves,  the  body  was  removed  to 
Myrtle  Hill  Cemetery,  in  Rome,  and 
buried  in  "Memorial  Place,"  a  plot  of 
ground  comprising  about  an  acVe  set 
aside  by  the  city  as  a  memorial  to  its 
honored   dead, 

"Memorial  Place"  is  located  at  the 
foot  of  the  slope  of  Myrtle  Hill  Ceme- 
tery, and  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
last  resting  place  of  Ellen  Axon  Wil- 
son, the  first  wife  of  the  wartime 
President,  Woodrow  Wilson.  The 
grave  of  Private  Graves  is  marked 
by  a  handsome  Italian  marble  slab, 
erected  by  the  Shanklin-Attaway 
Post,  No.  5,  of  the  Georgia  Depart- 
ment of  the  American  Legion.  It  is 
surrounded  by  trees  dedicated  to  each 
of  the  thirty-four  Floyd  County  boys 
killed  in  France.  Among  these  trees 
is  a  memorial  fountain  to  the  late 
Dr.  R.  B.  Headden,  pastor  of  the 
First    Baptist    Church,    of    Rome;    a 
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memorial  to  the  late  Judge  Moses 
Wright,  Georgia  jurist;  a  tablet  in 
honor  of  George  Washington,  and 
others.  In  the  center  of  the  plot  is 
a  steel  flag-pole,  eighty-five  feet  in 
height,  from  which  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  are  constantly  kept  flying. 

The  body  of  Charles  W.  Graves 
was  selected  by  lot  to  represent  the 
Known  Dead  of  the  United  States 
Army,  killed  in  France.  The  "Un- 
known Soldier"  had  been  buried  with 
all  military  honors  in  Arlington 
Cemetery.  The  United  States  had 
paid  tribute  to  the  vast  number  of 
unknown  dead,  as  had  all  the  Allies 
and  it  was  decided  to  select  a  soldier 
and  through  him  honor  the  "Known 
Dead." 

Late  in  1921  the  last  shipload  of 
dead  heroes  to  be  returned  to  their 
native  soil  reached  Brooklyn.  Presi- 
dent Warren  G.  Harding  ordered  that 
the  last  body  to  be  taken  ashore  would 
be  designated  to  honor  the  "Known 
Dead,"  that  a  public  funeral  be  ac- 
corded it  and  that  it  be  buried  in  the 
National  Cemetery,  near  the  "Un- 
known Soldier,"  with  all  the  honors 
a  grateful  nation  could  bestow. 

The  first  part  of  this  program  was 
carried  out,  but  the  mother  of  Chas. 
W.  Graves,  then  living,  wanted  her 
boy  brought  home  and  laid  to  rest  in 
the  family  burial  lot  in  the  old 
churchyard  near  Rome.  This  wish 
was  carried  out  by  the  government 
and  after  the  public  funeral  in  Brook- 
lyn, in  which  President  Harding  took 
part,  together  with  notables  of  the 
government    and     its     Allies     in     the 
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World  War,  the  body  was  sent  to 
Rome,  accompanied  by  an  honor 
guard.  After  resting  a  night  in  the 
old  Graves'  home,  on  Maupen  Street, 
in  Rome,  it  was  buried  in  Antioc 
Cemetery. 

How  the  highest  honors  that  could 
be  paid  by  a  nation  to  its  soldier 
dead  was  shown  Private  Graves  is 
told  in  the  following  extract  from 
the  New  York  Times:  "The  gray  coffin 
was  the  sign  of  the  45,000  men  who 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice  for  their 
country  on  the  battlefields  of  the 
western  front.  The  coffin  was  drawn 
through  the  streets  of  Brooklyn  in  a 
funeral  procession  such  as  had  never 
been  seen  in  the  city.  Washington 
had  had  its  tribute  to  the  Unknown 
Soldier,  there  have  been  many  sol- 
diers' funerals,  but  this  is  the  first 
time  that  one  fallen  soldier  had  been 
ca'rried  through  the  city  as  a  symbol 
of  all  those  to  whom  the  living  paid 
the  tribute  of  respect  and  honor.  The 
coffin  was  drawn  on  a  rumbling  gun 
carriage  by  six  horses  through  the 
streets  lined  by  silent  throngs,  past 
churches  whose  bells  tolled,  under 
flags  which  seemed  to  whip  from  ev- 
ery window  and  pole. 

"Ahead  of  it  was  a  mass  of  moving 
color.  Flag  after  flag,  with  the  red, 
white  and  blue  mingled,  moved  flam- 
ing down  Fort  Hamilton  parkway. 
The  marchers  seemed  countless,  each 
man  in  his  olive  drab  and  helmet,  and 
behind  was  the  solid  blue  of  the 
American  Legion  flags,  fifty  of  them, 
each  tipped  by  a  knot  of  crepe.  Pre- 
ceding the  coffin.  Archbishop  Hayes, 
Bishop  Thomas  F.  Gailor  and  Rabbi 
Silverman,  the  clergymen,  then  came 
the  body  of  Private  Graves.  On 
either  side  of  the  gun  carriage  walk- 
ed the  guard  of  hondr,  consisting  of 


eight  generals  of  the  Army,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  War  Wainwright, 
Admiral  Jones,  Major  Gen.  Lejune, 
of  the  Marine  Corps;  the  governor 
of  Ohio,  governor  of  Connecticut  and 
the  governor  of  New  Jersey,  follow- 
ed by  five  United  States  senatdrs, 
with  four  United  States  representa- 
tives, with  Mayor  Hylan  and  other 
officials.  Following  them  were  the 
military  and  naval  units  and  veteran 
organizations.  The  parade  passed  in 
front  of  the  stand  erected  for  the 
8,000  Gold  Star  Mothers,  who  had 
lest  their  sons  in  battle.  The  cere- 
mony was  held  at  the  Army  base,  and 
there  before  a  great  throng  Presi- 
dent Harding,  standing  directly  in 
the  rear  of  the  coffin  of  Charles  W. 
Graves,  delivered  his  message.  As 
the  message  was  ended  a  soldier 
lifted  to  the  top  of  the  coffin  a  large 
wreath  of  roses,  violets  and  orchids 
on  which  was  a  ribbon  bearing  the 
words:  'From  the  President  of  the 
United  States.'  There  were  wreaths 
from  the  states  of  Connecticut,  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  and  many  or- 
ganizations. 

"A  squad  from  the  Twenty-third 
Infantry  fired  three  volleys  over  the 
coffin  and  a  bugler  stepped  forward 
and  blew  the  notes  of  the  soldiers' 
final  farewell,  'Taps.'  As  the  last 
note  died  away  an  answered  call  came 
from  one  of  the  long  piers  on  which 
the  other  coffins  rested.  Bishop  Gai- 
lor  pronounced   the   benediction." 

The  body  of  Charles  W.  Graves 
reached  Rome,  Ga.,  late  one  after- 
noon in  the  fall  of  1921.  It  was  ac- 
companied by  an  honor  guard  and  a 
carload  of  floral  offerings  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the 
ambassadors  of  the  allies,  and  many 
states  and  organizations.  It  was  tak- 
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en  to  the  home  of  the  dead  hero's 
mother  on  Maupen  Street  where  it 
remained  that  night. 

No  advance  notice  of  the  arrival 
of  the  body  had  been  given  in  Rome 
and  only  a  handful  of  people  attend- 
ed the  burial  in  the  little  country 
cemetery.  The  American  Legion  ser- 
vice was  read  at  the  grave  by  Bar- 
ry Wright,  commander  of  the  local 
post;  Adjutant  J.  L.  Storey,  and  E. 
L.  Wright,  a  member  of  the  post 
executive  committee.  The  Rev.  H. 
F.  Joyner,  Baptist  minister  who  had 
been  prominent  in  war  work,  acted 
as  chaplain.  A  firing  squad  fired  three 
volleys  over  the  grave,  after  which  a 
post  bugler  sounded  "Taps."  A  small 
marble  marker  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  grave  by  members  of  the 
family. 

For  a  year  and  a  half  the  body  of 
Charles  Graves  lay  in  the  out-of-the- 
way  cemetey.  Because  of  its  inac- 
cessibility, but  few  people  visited  the 
grave.  Flowers  were  kept  on  it  by 
the  American  Legion  auxiliary,  of 
Rome,  and  a  memorial  service  was 
held  there  the  following  Armistice 
Day. 

Then  members  of  the  American 
Legicn  conceived  the  idea  of  moving 
the  body  to  Myrtle  Hill  Cemetery 
and  burying  it  in  Memorial  Place. 
The  mother  of  Private  Graves  had 
died  in  the  meantime  and  his  only  re- 
maining relative,  a  brother  Robert 
Graves,  was  consulted  and  his  per- 
mission gained.  Then  the  Legion- 
nares  ran  into  an  unexpected  stumb- 
ling block. 

"Memorial  Place"  had  been  set 
aside  by  the  Rome  City  Commission 
as  a  p'ace  to  erect  monuments,  but 
a  provision  in  the  ordinance  stated 
that  no  body  should  ever  be  buried  in 


the  plot.  A  group  of  ladies  from  the 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  had 
been  placed  in  charge  by  the  city  or- 
dinance. 

The  chairman  of  this  group,  Mrs. 
John  H.  Reynolds,  was  approached 
on  the  idea  and  she  readily  agreed 
to  the  pTan,  saying:  "I  know  of  no 
greater  memorial  we  could  place  in 
the  plot  than  one  to  the  known  dead 
of  the  United  States  in  the  World 
War,  and  I  think  it  very  appropriate 
that  the  body  of  Private  Graves  be 
buried  in  the  center  of  the  plot." 

The  author  of  this  article  went  be- 
fore the  City  Commission  and  ex- 
plained the  plans  of  the  Legion  and 
asked  that  the  ordinance  forbidding 
the  burial  of  a  body  in  Memorial 
Place  be  l-escinded  and  that  the 
American  Legion  be  placed  in  charge 
of  the  plot.  The  City  Commission 
readily  agreed  to  this  and  a  new  or- 
dinance was  drawn  up  and  unani- 
mously adopted. 

Further  objections  arose,  however, 
and  it  was  even  believed  that  a  court 
injunction  might  be  sought  to  stop 
the  burial  of  the  Known  Soldier  in 
the  plot.  Then  the  Legion  decided  to 
act,  and  to  act  at  once. 

A  committee  went  to  Memorial. 
Place  late  one  afternoon  and  marked 
off  the  site  of  the  grave  in  the  center 
of  the  plot.  Arrangements  were  made 
with  S.  S.  King,  the  city  manager  of 
Rome,  to  have  the  grave  dug  and 
with  John  Watkins,  a  concrete  work- 
er, to  construct  a  vault.  Arrange- 
ments were  also  made  with  Brad  Ay- 
cock  to  remove  a  steel  flag  pole  from 
Broad  Street  at  the  intersection  of 
Second  Avenue  and  to  erect  it  in 
the  center  of  Memorial  Place. 

With  the  threat  of  an  injunction 
to  be  asked  on  the  following  day,  the 
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grave  was  dug  and  the  vault  con- 
structed and  the  flag-pole'  removed 
after  10  o'clock  at  night. 

In  the  meantime,  J.  L.  Storey, 
then  commander  of  the  post;  S.  S. 
Puryear,  a  member  of  the  post,  and 
Emmett  Cole,  a  local  undertaker,  ac- 
companied by  the  brother  of  Graves, 
went  to  Anticc  Cemetery  the  same 
night  and  took  up  the  body  of 
Graves  and  moved  it  into  Rome  and 
as  the  sun  rose  over  the  city  the  next 
morning  Private  Graves  lay  in  his 
last  resting  place. 

With  the  body  of  Graves  buried  in 
Memorial  Place  the  American  Legicn 
began  plans  to  mark  the  grave  and 
formally  dedicate  it.  A  contract  was 
made  with  a  local  marble  concern  to 
provide  a  slab  of  pure  white  Italian 
marble.  This  was  placed  over  the 
grave,  mounted  on  a  base  of  Georgia 
marble  and  two  brcnze  tablets  were 
placed  on  the  slab. 

The  one"  at  the  head  read: 

"Charles  W.  Graves 

Private   Soldier 

Enlisted  August   16,   1917 

Company  M — 117  Infantry 

Third  Tennessee  Regiment 

Thirtieth  Division 

•  Killed  on  Hindenburg  Line 

October  5,  1918,  Near  Nuroy,  France" 

At  the  foot  of  the  slab  another 
brcnze  tablet  was  placed,  reading: 

"The  last  of  the  nation's  dead 
to  be  returned  to  his  native  soil 
this  body  was  honored  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  as  representative  of 
its    known     dead    in     the     world 


It  was  decided  to  dedicate  the  grave 
on  Armistice  Day,  November  11,  1923, 
and  a  committee  headed  by  Dr.  W. 
H.  Lewis,  new  commander  of  the 
post,  was  named  to  make  all  arrange- 
ments. 

The  War  Department  at  Washing- 
ton co-operated  in  every  request  made 
by  the  Legion  committee.  Major 
Gen.  E.  M.  Lewis,  who  was  then  com- 
manding the  Eighth  Corps  Area,  and 
who  had  commanded  the  Thirtieth 
Division  in  France,  was  ordered  to 
Rome  to  assist  in  dedicating  the  me- 
morial. Troop  A,  the  famous  Black 
Horse  Troop  of  the  Sixth  United 
States  Cavalry,  stationed  at  Fort 
Oglethorpe,  Ga.,  together  with  the 
regimental  band  was  ordered  to  Rome 
to  take  part  in  the  ceremony. 

Colonel  C.  F.  Spence,  who  com- 
manded the  eld  Third  Tennessee, 
known  as  the  117th  United  States  In- 
fantry in  the  Thirtieth  Division,  was 
communicated  with  and  he  readily 
accepted  an  invitation  to  be  present 
and  to  take  part  in  the  dedication. 
Judge  Samuel  Cann,  of  the  Chatham 
County  Court  at  Savannah,  national 
committeeman  to  the  American  Le- 
gion from  Georgia,  represented  the 
Legion. 

Many  officers  and  men  of  the  old 
Third  Tennessee  came  to  Rome  for 
the  ceremony.  Private  Graves  had 
enlisted  in  the  regiment  while  work- 
ing at  Copper  Hill,  Tenn.,  in  the  cop- 
per mines   at  that   point. 

Citizens  from  all  over  Georgia, 
headed  by  Governor  Clifford  Walk- 
er, visited  Rome  for  the  ceremony 
and  the  greatest  crowd  ever  assem- 
bled in  Rome,  even  surpassing  that 
when  Mrs.  Woodrow  Wilson  was 
buried  beside  her  father  and  mother 
there,   gathered     for    the     dedication. 
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By  special  dispensation  the  Grand 
Ledge  of  Knights  Templar  took  part 
in  the  ceremony.  Ensign  John  Hor- 
gan,  of  the  Salvation  Army,  who  had 
served  with  the  A.  E.  F.  in  France, 
pronounced  the  invocation  and  "Taps" 
was  the  benediction. 

A  parade  preceded  the  dedication 
ceremony  in  which  the  troop  of  cav- 
alry, visiting  generals  and  notables, 
American  Legion  members  in  uni- 
form, ex-service  men,  not  members  of 
the  Legion,  patriotic  organizations, 
Confederate  veterans,  veterans  cf  the 
Spanish-American  War,  fraternal 
bodies,  civic  organizations,  the  Unit- 
ed States  cavalry  band  and  the  fam- 
ous  Berry   Schools  band  took  part. 

The  grave  today  is  the  mecca  fo^r 
visitors  from  all  over  the  United 
States,  and  is  the  scene  each  Armis- 
tice Day  of  a  memorial  service  at 
which   many   notables   have   paid  tri- 


bute to  the  "Known  Dead."  Among 
these  are  several  state  commanders 
and  national  commanders  of  the 
American  Legion,  Judge  Kenesaw 
Mountain  Landis,  and  Governors 
Walker,  Hardman  and  Russell,  of  Ga. 

A  floral  wreath  has  been  kept  con- 
stantly on  the  marble  slab  over  the 
grave,  and,  one  Floyd  County  mother 
who  lost  a  son  in  France  has  placed 
a  single  flower  on  the  grave  each  Sun- 
day for  nine  years. 

Plans  ai*e  on  foot  to  have  the 
grave  marked  with  a  memorial  be- 
fitting the  symbol  the  body  of  Chas. 
W.  Graves  repi-esents.  The  project 
has  been  indorsed  by  the  Georgia  De- 
partment of  the  American  Legion  and 
by  many  civic  and  patriotic  organi- 
zations. It  is  believed  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  congress  will,  in  the  near 
future,  provide  such  a  memorial. 


RELIGION  IN  BUSINESS 
John  Moody  is  the  head  of  Moody's  Investor's  Service,  a 
corporation  that  has  much  to  do  with  many  lines  of  business. 
Recently  Mr.  Moody  spoke  on  the  depression.  Unlike  most 
such  speeches,  he  didn't  outline  an  economic  plan  of  salvation. 
Rather,  he  outlined  a  religious  plan  of  salvation.  "What  is 
needed,"  he  declared,  "is  a  return  to  the  principles  of  Christi- 
anity and  Christian  morality.  Only  then  will  there  be  a  real 
and  lasting  peace  and  prosperity.  There  may  be  a  temporary 
recovery,  but  it  can't  last  until  there  is  a  real  return  to  the 
old-fashion  practice  of  honesty  and  justice."  Big  business, 
he  pointed  out,  has  for  fifty  years  been  proceeding  on  a  pro- 
gram, not  of  peace  and  prosperity,  but  of  progress  and  profit 
— which  translated,  meant  personal  material  gain.  It  is,  in 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Moody,  this  wild  scramble  for  profits  that 
"has  put  us  where  we  are  today."  Business,  he  said,  was 
once  called  "business" ;  later  it  was  called  "the  game" ;  more 
recently  it  has  been  referred  to  as  "the  racket."  In  any  case, 
it  stands,,  today,  in  need,  not  of  higher  efficiency,  but  the  dis- 
covery of  spiritual  values. — The  Christian  Herald. 
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THE  SCOTT  COUNTRY 

By  Elsie  M.  Hubachek 


Put  on  your  warmest  clothes,  but- 
ton up  your  collars  and  come  with 
me  through  the  Scott  country.  It 
will  be  cold  and  windy,  regardless  of 
the  season,  but  you  will  love  the 
fresh,  damp  air  provided  there  is 
real  wool  in  your  coats  and  in  your 
blankets.  And  by  the  way,  you  had 
better  bring  your  rubbers  and  un- 
brellas,  it  will  certainly  rain  a  part 
of  the  time.  "This  is  a  lachrymose 
climate,  evermore  showering,"  Scott 
himself  has  said  and  the  "Scotch 
mist"  that  his  countrymen  take  for 
granted,  we  would  call  a  heavy  rain 
and  would  look  for  shelter  while  it 
lasts. 

All  ready  ?  Well  then,  we  start 
from  Edinburgh  directly  after  break- 
fast. Have  it  early.  The  North 
British  Hotel  will  provide  an  ample 
meal — not  only  because  we  are  Ameri- 
cans, but  because  the  Scots  do  not 
like  the  coffee  and  toast  and  jam  of 
the  Continent.  "We  must  have  fuel- 
making  foods  in  this  climate"  they 
said  and  then  we  know  why  they  love 
their  porridge  and  their  heavy  breads 
with  their  good  hot  tea  in  the  morn- 
ings. 

There's  Woolworth's  across  the 
street  from  the  hotel.  Did  you  notice 
it?  They  call  it  a  three  and  sixpence 
stort  over  here.  We  might  run 
across  for  a  few  postal  cards,  just 
because  the  red  front  and  the  window 
displays  look  so  familiar.  But  do 
not  stay  long,  for  when  we  are  to- 
gether again  we  will  drive  along 
Prince's  Street  and  that  is  a  street 
you  will  never  forget.  It  is  like  no 
other   city   street   in   the   world.      Did 


I  hear  anyone  say,  "Isn't  it  beauti- 
ful!" It  is  beautiful.  You  will  no- 
tice how  wide  an  avenue  it  is  and 
what  a  busy  one.  One  side  is  lined 
with  shops,  a  few  big  ones,  many 
small  ones.  Tweed  shops,  jewelry 
shops  and  pastry  shops  are  wedged 
between  the  large  department  stores, 
the  pastry  shops  make  your  mouth 
water,  Scotch  shortbreads  and  buns 
and  tarts  are  just  too  delicious  for 
words,  you  know!  On  the  o^her  side 
of  the  street  there  is  a  beautifully 
landscaped  garden  with  a  high  rocky 
hill  as  a  background.  And  on  top 
of  that  hill,  like  a  coronet,  is  Edin- 
burgh Castle!  Edinburgh  is  called 
"The  Athens  of  the  North;"  can't 
you  see  why? 

Sir  Walter  Scott  was  born  in 
Edinburgh,  but  guides  never  seem  to 
point  out  the  site  of  the  house,  they 
are  much  more  interested  in  showing 
you  the  Scott  monument  in  the  park 
that  was  erected  soon  after  his  death, 
just  one  hundred  years  ago  the 
twenty-first  of  September.  Then, 
too,  Abbottsford  is  only  a  short 
drive  into  the  hills  beyond  the  city 
and  when  we  think  of  Scott  at  home 
we  think  of  his  beloved  Abbottsford. 

Scott  built  many  castles  in  the  air, 
but  Abbottsford  was  his  stone  and 
mortar  castle,  a  dream  castle  come 
true.  It  was  built  according  to  his 
own  elaboroate  plans  and  under  his 
personal  direction.  It  was  his  hob- 
by as  well  as  his  home.  Here  he  en- 
tertained the  great  and  the  famous, 
and  the  mere  passerby  as  lavishly 
as  a  feudal  lord  and  here  he  wrote 
most  of  his  famous  novels. 
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We  get  our  first  glimpse  of  Ab- 
bottsford  from  the  top  of  a  nearby 
hill,  where  Scott  used  to  walk,  brisk- 
ly in  spite  of  his  lameness,  his  dogs 
at  his  heels,  to  look  across  the  valley 
of  the  Tweed  which  he  loved  so  well. 
From  there  the  Tweed  is  a  silvery 
thread,  that  winds  in  wide  curves, 
through  the  fertile  valley,  that  lies 
between  the  treeless  heather-covered 
Eildon  Hills.  And  Abbottsford,  with 
its  grey  turrets  and  chimney  pots, 
looks  as  romatic  as  any  castle  Scott 
ever  described  in  poetry  and  prose. 
It  is  a  massive  structure  set  in  a 
lovely  garden  with  the  Tweed  at  the 
back  door  and  the  Edinburgh  road  at 
the  front.  But  we  can't  go  in  the 
front  door.  We  have  to  walk  along 
a  box  hedged  path  in  the  garden  to 
a  little  side  gate  and  enter  the  man- 
sion through  a  souvenir  shop.  The 
guide  is  ready,  but  he  will  wait  un- 
til we  have  bought  a  picture  of  Scott 
and  all  the  views  of  the  house  and 
gardens. 

Soon  we  find  that  the  front  door 
opens  into  a  great  entrance  hall  with 
richly  carved  paneling  and  an  elab- 
orate ceiling.  The  hall  is  filled  with 
armor,  and  trophies  of  the  hunt,  that 
make  one  think  of  Roderick  Dhu 
and  Ivanhoe  and  Leicester  and  all 
the  other  fighting,  gallant  heroes  of 
whom  Scott  wrote.  For,  when  Sir 
Walter  went  adventuring  with  his 
pen,  he  must  have  fought  battles  and 
won  fair  ladies  as  surely  as  the  char- 
acters he  created,  so  that  he  gather- 
ed abcut  him  such  things  as  his  he- 
roes would  have  liked. 

We  must  not  miss  seeing  the  study 
with  its  walls  lined  with  books  from 
the  polished  flcor  to  the  very  high 
ceiling.  It  looks  so  different  because 
of  that  balcony  with  a  wrought  iron 


railing  that  goes  all  around  the  room 
and  makes  the  books  more  access- 
able.  Scott's  easy  chair,  at  his  flat- 
topped  desk  looks  comfortable,  but 
that  fireplace,  doesn't  it  look  very 
small?  I'm  wondering  whether  in 
the  early  morning  hours,  when  Scott 
worked  best,  that  lofty  study  was 
warm  enough  to  be  comfortable. 
Perhaps  it  was  for  Scott,  he  was  as 
vigorous  a  man  as  any  of  that  hardy 
race  to  which  he  belonged.  In  the 
summer,  however,  the  study  must 
have  been  a  delightful  place  in  which 
to  work.  It  looks  out  upon  a  formal 
garden  and  a  round  tower  of  the 
high  stone  garden  wall,  a  romantic 
looking  wall  that  suggests  a  moat  or 
a  drawbridge,  although  it  hides  neith- 
er one  nor  the  other — it's  just  a  gar- 
den wall. 

The  study  could  not  half  hold  all 
the  books  at  Abbottsford,  so  the  li- 
brary has  book-lined  walls,  too,  al- 
though we  find  it  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est rooms  in  the  mansion.  Somehow, 
those  rooms  suggest  Sir  Walter,  but 
the  little  drawing  room  with  its  Chi- 
nese wallpaper —  some  of  the  first 
wallpaper  hung  in  Europe — makes 
us  think  of  Lady  Scott.  It  is  a  dainty 
room  with  rather  fragile  looking 
furniture,  a  great  crystal  chande- 
lier and  a  portrait  of  Scott  with  a 
favorite  greyhound  hanging  over  the 
mantel.  Can't  you  picture  Anne  and 
Sophia  sitting  there  with  their  moth- 
er, embroidering,  perhaps  something 
as  elaborate  as  that  screen  beside 
the  grate?  Perhaps  they  spent  their 
afternoons  there,  while  young  Walter 
and  Charles  were  tramping  over  the 
hills  with  their  father,  learning  to 
shoot. 

But  the  greatest  pride  of  all,  for 
the   maker   of    the    house,    was    the 
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armory.  You  boys  can't  stay  here 
for  hours,  although  I  know  you 
would  like  to,  for  here  is  a  marve- 
lous collection  of  ancient  firearms 
that  Scott  was  years  in  finding.  You 
will  have  to  go  on  into  the  next 
room,  for  there  is  "Muggle  Mouthed 
Meg."  Scott  always  showed  that  pic- 
ture to  his  guest?,  and  loved  to  tell 
the  story  of  his  ancestress,  who  was 
so  ugly  that  no  man  would  marry 
her  in  spite  of  her  wealth.  At  last 
a  prisoner  of  her  father's  was  given 
the  choice,  "Meg  as  your  bride  or 
death."  It  took  him  long  to  make 
up  his  mind,  but  finally  he  chose  Meg 
and  "They  lived  happy  ever  after" 
Scott  would  say  and  laugh  heartily 
at  the  picture  of  poor  Meg. 

It  is  hard  to  hurry  through  Ab- 
bottsford,  but  we  must;  there  are 
other  tourists  coming  and  we  have 
many    places    farther    on    to    see. 

We'll  stop  at  Melrose  for  our 
lunch.  There  is  a  stuffy  old  inn 
just  outside  the  gates  of  the  abbey, 
but  never  mind  its  stuffiness.  It  has 
a  mid- Victorian  atmosphere  that  is 
rather  interesting  for  a  change.  But 
we  must  not  stay  long,  because  we 
want  to  wander  about  among  the 
ruins  of  Melrose  Abbey  itself.  This 
is  the  scene  of  the  "Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel"  and  Scott  in  that  great 
poem  has  described  the  abbey 
minutely  and  with  proof  of  his  great 
love  for  the  place.  We  must  walk 
through  the  cloisters,  that  covered 
passageway  that  we  find  in  all  ab- 
beys. I  think  of  it  always  as  a 
very  beautiful  porch  facing  an  in- 
ner courtyard  and  making  that  a 
square.  The  arches  of  the  Melrose 
cloisters    are    magnificently     carved: 

"Nor    herb    nor    flow  ret    glisten- 


ed there 

But   was   carved    in    the   cloister 
arches   as   fair" 
Scott   wrote. 

In  the  interior  of  the  abbey  we 
must  see  the  stone  on  which  Stout 
William  of  Deloraine  and  the  monk 
took  their  seat  on  the  memorable 
night  when  the  wizard's  book  was 
to  be  rescued  from  the  grave.  And 
if  the  "Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel"  is 
not  yet  a  favorite  with  us  a  visit 
to   Melrose  will   help  to   make   it   so. 

Dryburgh  Abbey  is  the  next  stop. 
There  is  very  little  of  the  abbey  left, 
but  the  one  section  of  the  aisle  that 
is  standing  forms  a  canopy  over  the 
tomb  of  Scott  and  members  of  his 
family.  We  shall  stand  before  it 
reverently  for  a  moment  and  think 
gratefully  of  that  wonderful  legacy 
of  books  which  "The  Minstrel  of  the 
North"  has  left  to  all  of  us.  But 
before  we  go  away  we  must  stop  at 
another  grave.  It  is  just  beyond 
the  aisle  that  belongs  to  the  Scotts 
and  in  the  grass  around  it  there 
are  poppies  scattered — artificial  pop- 
pies that  make  us  think  of  soldiers 
of  the  war.  A  soldier  lies  buried 
there — Field  Marshal  Haig — and  his 
widow  comes  and  changes  those  pop- 
pies every  few  weeks. 

As  long  as  we  are  making  this 
trip  just  to  cover  the  Scott  country 
we  will  fly  over  all  the  lovely  coun- 
try between  Dryburgh  and  Glasgow 
and  start  the  next  morning  from  that 
busy  port  for  the  Scottish  lakes.  It 
is  quite  the  best  way  to  go  because 
with  an  early  start  one  can  easily 
catch  the  Loch  Lomond  steamer  and 
even  make  the  trip  through  the  Tros- 
sachs  before  the  sun  goes  down. 
Provided,    of    course,    that    the    sun 
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has  been  up,  which  isn't  a  safe  thing 
to  depend  upon  ■■  in  bonny  Scotland. 
We  have  a  sunny  day— we  wouldn't 
chose  any  other — and  when  we  reach 
the  tiny  dock  on  the  shores  of  Loch 
Lomond  the  lake  is  as  blue  as  the 
sky  and  the  hills  dark  from  the 
shadows  of  fleecy  clouds.  We  are 
there  before  the  steamer,  so  we  have 
time  to  look  around  and  admire  the 
lochs  and  the  bens  and  braes.  We 
would  not  say  lake,  and  mountains, 
and  woods,  although  that  is  what 
we  mean.  We  want  to  be  as  Scotch 
as  possible. 

These  are  the  haunts  of  Rob 
Roy  and  the  Macgregors.  Here  they 
carried  on  their  feud;  here  Rob  Roy, 
the  Robin  Hood  of  Scotland,  hunted 
and  fought,  loved  and  died.  Scott 
has  made  the  story  of  the  Macgreg- 
ors so  thrilling  that  the  clan  wars 
that  might  easily  have  been  forgot- 
ten and  the  outlaw  who  might  nev- 
er more  be  heard  of,  beyond  his  na- 
tive heath,  are  both  romantic  reali- 
ties to  us  even  today.  And  as  we 
stand  on  the  shore  of  Loch  Lomond 
we  can  think  of  Rob  Roy  and  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake  and  gain  an  add- 
ed pleasure  from  the  lovely  scene. 
We  must  take  a  snapshot  of  the  lit- 
tle Scotch  laird  in  his  kilts — who  is 
waiting  for  the  boat.  Only  the  lairds 
or  heads  of  families  wear  their  kilts 
these  days,  so  this  boy  must  be  a 
"somebody"  as  one  of  you  says. 
And  then  how  about  heather?  It 
would  not  do  to  go  away  without  a 
sprig  of  heather.  We'll  climb  the 
hill  for  true  heather,  with  the  dainty 
pink  blossoms,  although  bell  heath- 
er, with  its  larger  purple  bells  is 
what  covers  the  bens  and  fringes 
the    roadsides    and    gives    the    whole 


landscape  a  purplish  hue.  The  true 
pink  heather  is  far  lovelier  and  the 
white  heather,  rarest  of  all,  the 
most  beautiful.  White  heather  gives 
luck  to  the  finder,  but  most  of  us 
have  to  be  content  to  buy  our  luck 
from  a  highlander,  because  white 
heather  is  hard  to  find  and  we  can- 
not spare  time  to  look  for  it. 

But  now  we  can  see  the  little 
steamer  waddling  like  a  fat  duck 
across  the  loch.  There  is  a  great 
fuss  about  docking,  but  finally  we 
get  aboard  and  immediately  are 
sent  down  to  the  dining  room.  It  is 
lunch  time,  you  see,  and  the  brisk 
air  of  the  hills  whets  the  appetite, 
so  we  are  glad  that  the  meal  is  a 
hearty  one.  Still,  we  mustn't  spend 
all  our  time  in  the  dining  room,  we 
must  go  on  deck  and  sit  on  those 
hard   benches    to   watch   the    scenery. 

At  Inversnaid  we  get  off — that's 
Rob  Roy's  particular  haunt — but  we 
forget  Rob  Roy  because  there  wait- 
ing for  us  is  the  strangest  vehicle. 
It's  a;  cross  between  a  tallyho  and  an 
open  cart.  The  seats  are  so  high 
up  that  we  have  to  climb  a  ladder 
to  reach  them.  And  I  am  glad  that 
there  are  four  horses  to  pull  that 
load  because  I  know  there  are  more 
than  a  dozen  passengers.  The  driv- 
er, a  giant  of  a  man,  is  wearing  a 
scarlet  greatcoat  with  brass  buttons, 
his  hat  is  a  pearl  gray  beaver  with 
a  sprig  of  heather  in  the  hat  band. 
And  as  he  flips  his  whip  we  start 
on  our  drive  over  the  hills  to  Loch 
Katrine. 

There  is  not  a  tree  in  sight,  just 
heather  and  bracken  and  stones  and 
sheep.  The  narrow  dirt  road  climbs 
up  and  up  and  up.  Every  once  in 
a  while  Jock — a   tiny   Sect,   who   sits 
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in  the  back  seat,  disappears.  He 
lets  himself  down  to  loosen  the 
brakes.  There  are  so  many  sheep 
that  we  can't  count  them,  they  seem 
to  be  every  where  and  quite  friend- 
ly evidently  with  the  cattle — the 
long-haired  cattle  that  we  all  ex- 
claim about.  They  are  strange- 
looking  creatures,  as  long-haired  as 
goats,  as  brown  as  the  soil  and  as 
placid  as  our  own  cattle.  They  seem 
to  fit  into  this  barren  windblown 
landscape  just  as  much  as  the  sound 
of  the  pipes  that  ocmes  from  over 
the  hill.  It  is  an  itinerant  piper  in 
search  of  tourists  and  their  pennies, 
but  we  are  glad  that  he  plays  as  we 
drive  through  his  heaather  covered 
highlands.  Up,  up,  up,  then  through 
the  gap  and  down,  down,  down 
(Jock's  busy  the  brakes  again)  un- 
til Loch  Katrine  lies  before  us  "One 
burnished  sheet  of  gold."  So  it 
looked  when  James  Fitz  James  first 
saw  it,  and  when  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  hearing  his  horn,  paddled  her 
tiny  boat  from  her  island  home  to 
the  shore.  We  left  our  "carriage" 
and  boarded  a  boat  that  would  have 
swamped  the  lady's  shallop,  but.  was 
small  enough  to  steam  its  way  close 
to  her  isle  (Ellen's  Isle  it  is  still) 
and  along  the  wooded  shore.  Loch 
Katrine  is  beautiful,  the  mountains 
seem  higher,  the  woods  denser  than 
at  Lomond,  but  who  could  show  a 
preference  between  these  lovely  lochs 
with  their  brave  bens,  their  shady 
braes  and  the  ghosts  of  Scott's  ro- 
mances? Roderichk  Dhu  and  the 
banished  Douglas,  fair  Ellen  and 
the  king  incognito,  we'll  meet  them 
again    in   the   trossachs. 

Trossachs     means     "rugged     coun- 
try"   and    that   is    a    good   name   for 


that  woodsy  part  of  Perkshire  be- 
tween Loch  Katrine  and  Callander. 
After  we  get  off  the  boat  it  will  be 
a  modern  road  we'll  travel  along, 
not  the  footpath  the  messengers  of 
Roderick  Dhu  followed,  when  from 
Ellen's  Isle,  he  sent  them  forth 
with  the  fiery  cross  to  gather  the 
clan  for  a  desperaje  fight.  We'll 
get  into  a  motor  bus  and  jostle 
along  through  the  glen.  Fitz  James 
and  Roderick  met  here,  acording  to 
the  poem,  and  Sir  Roderick  knew 
that  "the  seeming  lonesome  path- 
way" was  filled  with  his  men.  He 
whistled  and  "that  whistle  garrison- 
ed the  glen."  Highlanders  sprang 
up  from  everywhere,  but  Fitz  James 
was  undaunted — you  remjember  the 
thrilling  story  of  that  combat!  But 
we  want  to  look  about  us  here,  for 
this  is  ruggedness  in  minature.  There 
are  dells  and  crags  and  rugged 
boulders  richly  overgrown  with  oak. 
Clumps  of  white  birch  and  bits  of 
heather  vary  the  picture  while  we 
catch  glimpses  of  the  lochs  and  see 
that  Ben  Venue  and  Ben  A'an  form 
a  towering  background.  But  we're 
going  to  stop  at  one  of  the  finest  ho- 
tels for  tea.  The  tea — party-like  tea 
is  ready — but  we  hurry  with  it  be- 
cause there  is  a  tiny  shop  in  the  ho- 
tel where  real  Scotch  tweeds  are  sold. 
And  there  are  plaids,  too.  Could 
any  of  us  resist  buying  at  least  a 
scarf,  or  Stewart  or  Cambell  or 
Douglas  plaid,  whatever  the  prefer- 
ence might  be?  I  doubt  it.  And 
which  of  us,  looking  out  of  the 
great  front  widow  on  a  landscape 
that  is  studded  with  lakes  that  re- 
flect the  mountains,  could  help  but 
love  this  land  of  Scott's,  which  he 
has    clothed    forever    in    Romance? 
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We  shall  ride  juat  a  few  miles 
farther  today  and  stop  at  Callander. 
There,   we   are   in  the   heart   of   the 


hills.  It  is  too  heavenly  a  spot  to 
leave.  Let's  enjoy  its  peace  and 
beauty  for  a  wihle. 


We  can  think  of  splendid  things  we  mean  to  do  hereafter. 
But  the  life  we  live  is  now.  For  doing  good  deeds,  one  today 
is  worth  fifty  tomorrows. — Selected. 


$100,000  FOR  A  BIBLE 

By  Mary  M.  Russell 


When  a  Bible  may  be  purchased 
for  as  little  as  twenty-five  cents  it 
seems  surprising  that  any  one  would 
pay  $100,000  today  for  a  copy.  Yet 
that  is  what  took  place  a  short  time 
ago  in  a  London  office.  The  one  sold 
was  a  Gutenberg  Bible,  one  of  the 
greatest  prizes  of  the  book-collecting 
world.  It  was  purchased  by  a  pri- 
vate collector  for  his  own  library. 
While  the  exact  sum  paid  for  the 
book  was  not  stated  it  was  acknowl- 
edged to  be  in  access  of  $100,000. 

The  Gutenberg  Bible  was  the  first 
printed  Bible  and  is  generally  con- 
sidered the  first  book  produced  with 
movable  type  in  Europe.  It  was 
named  from  the  printer,  Gutenberg, 
and  was   completed   about   1450-1455. 

There  are  other  copies  of  this  Bi- 
ble in  existence.  One  is  in  the  Hunt- 
ington Library  at  Pasadena,  Cali- 
fornia. This  too,  was  a  private  col- 
lection until  about  four  years  ago, 
the  property  of  Mr.  Henry  E.  Hunt- 


ington. At  his  death  he  left  his 
valuable  collection  of  rare  books  as 
a  gift  in  trust  to  the  public,  so  now, 
any  who  are  interested  may  visit 
the  place  and  spend  hours  among 
the  treasures  formerly  viewed  by 
few.  One  of  the  most  precious  is 
the  Gutenberg  Bible  which  reposes 
within  a  glass  case  where  it  is  safe 
from  the  curious  fingers  that  might 
seek  to  touch  it.  There  is  always  a 
crowd  about  the  case  and  often  one 
has  to  wait  some  time  before  he  has 
an  opportunity  to  look  upon  the 
pages  of  that  old,  old  book.  It  seems 
but  fair  that  a  book  of  such  univer- 
sal interest  should  be  available  to 
every  one,  so  that  boys  and  girls  as 
well  as  men  and  women  may  have 
the  privilege  of  seeing  this  first 
printed  Bible  and  of  comparing  it 
with  their  own  copy.  This  copy  can 
not  besold,  even  for  $100,000.  but 
must  remain  where  it  is,  the  proper- 
ty of  the  public. 
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(Young 

"I  went  by  the  field  of  the  slug- 
gard,  and  by  the  vineyard  of  the  uiap 
void  of  understanding;  and,  lo,  it  was 
all  grown  over  with  thorns  and  the 
face  thereof  was  covered  with  net-, 
ties,  and  the  stone  wall  thereof  "was.-' 
broken  down."  Such  was  the  old  *prb- 
verb  writer's  observation.  Laziness 
and  ignorance  were  not  conducive  to 
a  well  kept  field.  Diligence  and  in- 
formation were  essential  to  success. 
Perhaps  the  ignorance  was  rather  ar- 
rogance, a  feeling  of  self-sufficiency, 
a  pretending  to  know  what  he' didua'ot 
know,  an  understanding  to  cultivate 
a  field  without  first  learning  how :  it 
must  be  done. 

That  old  comment  might  have  been 
written  yesterday  and  still  be  true. 
There  are  lazy  folk  who  sit  idly  by 
and  watch  their  opportunities  for 
usefulness  slip  away.  What  can  be 
done  for  such  people?  Nothing;  they 
deserve  to  have  nothing  done  for 
them.  Such  persons  ought  to  suffer 
the  consequences  of  their  indolence. 
But  unfortunately  others  suffer  with 
them.     A  lazy  father  may  go  hungry 


Folks) 

but  his  children  are  hungry,  too. 
He  may  feel  the  pinch  of  want,  but 
his  family  feels  it  more  than  he  does. 
But  that  other  type  of  persons  de- 
.serye..  :not .  even,  sympathy.,;  when,  they 
•fail.  Thev  are.  the,  people, who  un-. 
„  dertake  something-,  for  which  ■  they 
have  no  qualification.  They  always 
look  on  what  others  are  doing  suc- 
cessfully as  so  easy  that  they  decide 
to  try  it  and  gather  up  rewards  for 
themselves.  They  soon  learn  to  their 
discomfort,  if  they  are  manly  enough 
to"  ^knowledge  it,  that  what  they 
needed  was  more  information,  longer 
time  spent  in  preparation,  willing- 
ness to  acknowledge  that  they  did 
not  know  it  all.  Rating  self  too  high, 
pushing  in  without  fitness  to  remain, 
seizing  the  place  that  is  beyond  him 
has  wrecked  many  a  life.  Presum- 
ably the  writer  of  the  old  proverb 
intended  that  we  should  infer  that 
laziness  never  gets  very  far  toward 
success,  and  that  lack  of  available 
information  paves  the  way  for  cer- 
tain failure. 


The  boundary  line  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  is 
an  invisible  line  three  thousand  miles  long.  There  is  not  an:1. 
there  never  has  been  a  fort  on  either  side  of  this  line.  There 
was  dedicated  a  fort  last  week,  a  fort  that  is  the  most  power- 
ful one  ever  built.  It  is  a  three  thousand  acre  plot  between 
North  Dakota  and  Canada  that  is  to  be  planted  in  flowers.  A 
tablet  has  been  erected  with  the  inscription,  "To  God  in  His 
glory  we  two  nations  dedicate  and  pledge  ourselves  that,  so 
long  as  men  shall  live,  we  will  not  take  up  arms  against  each 
other."  This  tablet  set  in  a  sea  of  flowers  is  stro:ig:r  than 
reinforced  concr'te  and  is  a  greater  guarantee  of  peace  than 
an  army  of  a  million  men. — Charity  and  Children. 
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WHY  "INDIAN  SUMMER? 


•>•> 


By  Jesse 

In  the  middle  of  the  autumn  ccld 
days  forget  to  come,  and  though  the 
leaves  are  falling  crimson  and  gold 
and  the  days  are  shortening,  we  are 
for  an  all  too  brief  time  back  in  the 
balmy  days  of  July  and  August. 
Many  people  find  this  shorter  summer 
the  most  delightful  time  of  the  year. 
How  did  it  get  its  name  of  "Indian 
Summer? 

The  Indians,  naturally,  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.  Back  in  the 
days  of  the  first  settlers  the  white 
newcomers  noticed  that  in  this  last 
flare  of  warm  weather  before  the 
onset  of  winter  the  Indians  busied 
themselves  storing  away  their  late 
crops,  repairing  their  winter  homes 
and  clothing,  and  in  general  prepar- 
ing themselves  for  the  winter. 

This  is  only  one  explanation,  how- 
ever. Another  says  that  the  early- 
pioneers  got  the  name  from  the  char- 
acteristic blue  haze  of  autumn  which 
they  attributed  to  the  smoke  of  fires 
set  by  Indians  on  the  prairies. 

They  were  right  in  their  belief 
that  the  blue  haze  was  caused  by 
fire.  Fire  is  a  reason  for  the  beauti- 
ful, overhanging  autumn  haze,  though 
not  the  only  one.  Sadly  enough,  the 
fires  are  mostly  forest  fires  that 
race  throughout  the  country  in  this 
tinder-dry  time  of  year.  There  are 
no  vertical  air  currents  to  scatter  the 
smoke,  and  so  it  hangs  low  and 
travels  great  distances.  We  see  the 
autumn  haze  as  blue  because  atmos- 


Stetchel 

phere  filled  with  smoke  dust  always 
seems  blue  when  seen  away  from  the 
sun. 

The  Indians  were  probably  respon- 
sible for  some  of  the  fires  that  over- 
ran whole  sections  of  prairie  land, 
but  the  action  of  the  sun  and  heat 
on  the  dried-out  grass  must  often 
have  caused  spontaneous  combustion, 
thus  giving  rise  to  other  fires.  Thus, 
to  the  American  Indian  goes  the  hon- 
or of  giving  his  name  to  one  of  the 
most  delightful  times  of  the  year. 

Another  possibility  not  to  be  over- 
looked is  the  chance  that  early  trav- 
elers familiar  with  the  dry,  hazy 
weather  of  the  Indian  ccol  season 
found  this  period  of  the  autumn  to 
be  somewhat  similar  and  dubbed  it 
Indian  Summer. 

Europe,  too,  knows  weather  of  the 
same  kind.  In  Germany  the  time  of 
year  corresponding  to  our  Indian 
Summer  is  known  as  Old  Woman's 
Summer  cr  Saint  Luke's  Summer, 
cur  English  friends  have  their  St. 
Martin's  Summer  or  All  Hallow's 
Summer,  depending  what  period  in 
the  fall  the  warm,  gentle  days  come. 
If  Indian  Summer  weather  visits 
England  about  the  Day  of  St.  Martin, 
which  falls  en  Novemmber  11,  it  is, 
of  course  St.  Martin's  Summer;  if 
around  the  time  of  Hallowe'en,  to- 
wards the  end  of  October,  it  is  then 
quite  naturally  termed  an  All  Hal- 
lew's  Summer. 


To  be  tested  is  to  be  given  material  for  continued  growth. 
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A  GARDEN  OF  PEACE 


(The  Presbyterian  Banner) 

The  fact  that  the  United  States 
and  Canada  have  a  common, boundary 
line  along  three  thousand  miles  with 
not  a  fort  or  a  gun  or  warship 
throughout  the  whole  distance,  and 
have  thus  existed  in  perfect  peace 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  is 
almost    one    of    the     wonders     of    the 


we  will  not  take  up  arms  against 
each  other."  An  international  choir 
consisting  of  300  voices  and  bands  of 
music  enlivened  the  occasion,  and 
distinguished  speakers  made  ad- 
dresses. 

What  a   significant  symbol  of  this 
international    good    will    is    that   gar- 


world    and    shows   what   can   be   done      den  of  thousands  of  acres  joining  the 


when  nations  and  men  will  to  live  in 
such  mutual  trust.  This  imaginary 
lines  which  has  never  been  over- 
stepped by  any  unfriendly  act  was 
signalized  in  a  new  aid  significant 
way  just  recently,  when  a  "Garden 
of  Peace"  was  dedicated.  It  con- 
sists of  3.000  acres  lying  across  the 
common  boundary  between  North 
Dakota  and  Canada,  a  tract  that  will 


two  countries  like  a  jeweled  ring  or 
golden  link!  How  much  better  it  is 
that  bond  of  peace  than  bristling  for- 
tresses and  armed  men  and  ships 
threatening  each  other  across  that 
thin  line!  It  is  more  impregnable 
than  walls  of  frowning  steel  and 
shotted  guns.  It  will  grow  with  the 
years  into  a  garden  of  beauty  that 
will    breathe   the    fragrance    of   peace 


be  added  to  and  planted  as  a  symbol  cut   over  the   two   countries   and   will 

of  this  inteiTiational  good  will.     Rep-  bless    all    who    visit    it.      It    may    be 

resentative  officials    of    both    Canada  prophetic  of  the  day  when  such  bonds 

and  the   Unitsd   States  were  present,  of  peace  shall  unite  all  countries  and 


and  a  dedicatory  cairn  was  set  up 
and  marked  with  the  following  in- 
scription "To  God  in  His  Glory  we 
two  nations  dedicate  and  pledge  our- 
selves that,  so  long  as  men  shall  live, 


men  shall  have  beaten  their  weapons 
of  war  into  instruments  of  industry 
and  turned  their  bloodstained  battle- 
fields into  blossoming  gardens. 


WITHOUT  MONEY  AND  WITHOUT  PRICE 

Earth  gets  its  price  for  what  Earth  gives  us; 

The  beggar  is  taxed  for  a  corner  to  die  in, 

The  priest  has  his  fee  who  comes  and  shrives  us, 

We  bargain  for  the  graves  we  lie  in; 

At  the  devil's  booth  are  all  things  sold, 

Each  ounce  of  dross  costs  its  ounce  of  gold; 

For  a  cap  and  bells  our  lives  we  pay, 

Bubbles  we  buy  with  a  whole  soul's  tasking: 

'Tis  Heaven  alone  that  is  given  away, 

'Tis  only  God  may  be  had  for  the  asking; 

No  price  is  set  on  the  lavish  summer ; 

June  may  be  had  by  the  poorest  comer. 

— James  Russell  Lowell. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


We  recently  purchased  a  truck  load 
of  cabbage  raised  up  in  the  mountain 
section,  and  for  the  past  few  days 
the  boys  on  the  garden  force  have 
been  busily  engaged  making  sauer 
kraut,  several  barrels  having  been 
stored  away  for  Winter  use. 


for  our  silent  picture  machine,  hence 
the  long  intervals  between  shows. 
We  used  to  enjoy  these  entertain- 
ments every  week,  but  that  will  nev- 
er be  possible  again  until  we  can  pro- 
cure a  modern  sound  picture  machine. 


The  School  is  blessed  with  a  great 
variety  of  Fall  greens,  such  as  rape, 
mustard,  collards,  and  spinach,  but 
the  ground  being  so  wet  one  has  to 
pick  his  time  to  be  able  to  gather 
enough  from  around  the  edges  of  the 
field  to  supply  our  tables.  There  is 
enough  growing  in  the  fields  to  sup- 
ply several  times  as  many  people  as 
comprise   our   population. 


Edgar  Rochester  and  Harold 
Howie,  of  Charlotte,  former  mem- 
bers of  our  printing  class,  cabled  on 
us  last  Sunday  afternoon.  Edgar  is 
married  and  is  employed  in  one  of 
Charlotte's  large  printing  establish- 
ments, and  report  that  he  is  getting 
along  very  nicely,  Harold  tells  us 
that  he  has  part  time  employment 
with  a   transfer  company. 


For  the  first  time  in  several  weeks 
the  boys  enjoyed  a  motion  picture 
show  in  the  auditorium  last  Satur- 
day afternoon  entitled  "Broadway 
Billy."  Since  the  coming  of  talking 
pictures  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  films 


We  find  that  the  office  force  is  busy 
in  an  endeavor  to  make  out  a  budget 
for  the  institution  for  the  next  bi- 
ennium,  beginning  July  1,  1933.  To 
hear  them  discussing  the  probable 
needs  in  the  ways  of  repairs,  re- 
placements, etc.,  in  the  various  lines 
of  activity  for  the  next  two  and  one- 
half  years,  would  sound  strange  to 
an  outsider,  but  this  is  required  in 
each  department.  This  estimate  has 
to  be  followed  very  closely  during  the 
term 


Eleazer  Cox.  of  Cottage  No.  4,  who 
has  been  suffering  for  a  little  more 
than  a  week  from  an  infection  near 
his  hip,  was  taken  to  the  North  Car- 
olina Orthopedic  Hospital,  Gastonia, 
for  observation,  Cox  says  that  in 
nlayine:  seme  w  eeks  ago,  several 
boys  fell  on  him,  but  at  the  time  he 
noticed  no  special  pain,  but  the  next 
day  a  severe  pain  developed.  We 
learned  too,  that  while  playing  base- 
ball last  Summer,  this  same  leg  was 
injured  by  sliding  to  a  base.  The 
doctor  here  could  find  no  break  or 
fracture  of  the  bone,  neither  did  the 
X-ray  at  the  hospital  reveal  any. 
Eleazer  will  be  kept  at  the  Gastonia 
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Hospital  for  some  time  for  observa- 
tion. 


Mr.  Scarboro  and  his  boys  who 
have  charge  of  the  plumbing  and 
sewage  operations  at  the  School,  have 
always  been  very  much  interested  in 
keeping  the  landscape  around  the  dis- 
posal plant  in  good  condition,  and  it 
is  pleasing  to  note  the  improvements 
they  have  been  making  along  that 
line.  This  plant  is  situated  on  a 
knoll  dotted  with  a  few  trees.  Mr. 
Scarboro  and  his  boys  are  now  ter- 
racing the  knoll  preparatory  to  sew- 
ing grass  seed  and  setting  out  shrub- 
bery in  order  to  make  this  a  beauty 
spot.  From  present  appearances  we 
feel  that  their  efforts  will  greatly  im- 
prove this   section   of   our  grounds. 


We  were  glad  to  note  the  return 
of  Thomas  Blanchard  by  his  father 
one  day  last  week.  Thomas  ran  away 
a  few  days  ago  when  he  was  put  out 
on  his  own  initiative  to  perform  a 
certain  duty.  If  all  parents  who  have 
boys  at  the  School  would  realize  the 
responsibility  in  helping  build  differ- 
ent ideals  into  the  lives  of  their  chil- 
dren, as  did  Mr.  Blanchard,  the  work 
of  the  School  would  be  much  easier, 
and  far  greater  results  could  be  ac- 


complished. It  is  pleasing  and  un- 
usual to  find  parents  who  take  this 
attitude  with  reference  to  their  chil- 
dren who  have  violated  the  regula- 
tions of  the  institution. 


Rev.  Paul  Hardin,  Jr.,  pastor  of 
Forest  Hill  M.  E.  Church,  Concord, 
conducted  the  service  in  the  audi- 
torium last  Sunday  afternoon.  For 
the  Scripture  lesson  Rev.  Hardin 
read  from  II  Thessalonians  5:  12- 
23,  and  spoke  to  the  boys  on  the  sub- 
ject, "If  I  Were  Your  Age."  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks  the  speaker 
called  attention  to  tho  fact  that  as 
we  advance  in  years  we  have  much 
different  views  as  to  the  really  im- 
portant things  of  life  than  we  had  in 
the  "teen"  age.  Things  which  seem 
unimportant  to  us  as  lads  in  this  age, 
we  often  find  as  we  grow  older  were 
just  the  very  things  we  needed  to 
prepare  us  for  the  higher  and  nobler 
things  of  life.  Rev  Hardin  urged 
the  boys  to  set  a  goal  for  themselves 
early  in  life,  and  then  make  every  ef- 
fort to.  reach  that  goal,  and  try  to  be 
a  success  in  whatever  vocation  they 
selected  to  follow.  This  popular 
young  preacher  has  been  a  great  fav- 
orite with  our  boys  ever  since  his 
very  first  visit  to  the  Training  School, 
and  we  are  always  glad  to  have  him 
conduct  services  here. 


For  five  minutes  at  day's  close  think  of  lost  opportunities 
to  help.     You  will  miss  fewer  chances  tomorrow. — Selected. 


^UuU  Washington 
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!  THANKSGIVING  ! 

♦  ♦> 

***  .  *!♦ 

f  Praise  God  for  wheat,  so  white  and  sweet,  * 


* 


of  which  to  make  our  bread! 


%  Praise  God  for  yellow  corn  with  which  His  *£ 

|*  waiting  world  is  fed !  * 

♦  Praise  God  for  fish  and  flesh  and  fowl  He 

%  gave  to  man  for  food!  % 

*|  Praise  God  for  every    creature    which    He  % 

*  made  and  called  it  good!  ♦:♦ 

♦  Praise  Gocl  for  winter's  store  of  ice,  praise  * 
%  God  for  summer's  heat!  |* 

*  Praise  God  for  fruit  trees  bearing  seed;  to 

*  you  it  is  for  meat !  % 

*  Praise  God  for  all  the  bounty  by  which  the  % 
%  world  is  fed!  * 

*  Praise  God,  His  children  all,  to    whom    He 

♦  gives  their  daily  bread!  % 

♦  ♦:♦ 

♦  — Edward  Everett  Hale.  % 
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THANKSGIVING 
We've  sown  for  a  harvest  of  golden  grain, 

We  have  plowed  great  fields  for  our  industries ; 
We've  worked  with  our  hands  and  toiled  with  our  brain, 

And  we've  reaped  a  plentiful  great  reward. 

We've  delved  in  the  earth  and  we've  weighed  the  stars, 
We  have  plumbed  the  depth  of  the  unknown  seas, 

We've  unlocked  all  doors,  we've  broken  all  bars 
And  wrested  from  science  her  secrets  hid. 

We  ride  on  the  air,  we  talk  through  the  tvinds, 
We  speak  in  the  East  and  hear  in  the  West; 

No  riddle  so  deep  but  answer  it  finds. 
All  nature  we  make  a  slave  to  our  will. 

We've  gathered  a  treasure  of  gold,  gold,  gold! 

A  Nation  that  wears  the  old  Midas  crown, 
Yet  when  the  tale  of  achievement  is  told, 

We  know  the  words  of  the  old  Sage  are  true. 

"Go  get  thee  a  heart  of  wisdom,"  he  said; 

We  feel  in  our  souls  that  God's  bounty  demands 
The  price  in  things  of  the  Spirit  be  paid; 

That  ive  lead  the  world  in  more  righteousness. 


-Annette  Kohn. 


THE  WOMAN  WHO  GAVE  US  A  THANKSGIVING  HOLIDAY 

"We  are  prone  to  think  of  Thanksgiving  as  a  holiday  which  our 
Pilgrim  Fathers  handed  down  through  the  years  from  that  first 
Thanksgiving  when  the  Plymouth  Colony  gave  thanks  for  a  full 
corn  crop  gathered  after  that  first  dreadful  winter.     Such  was  not 
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the  case,  however,,  for  it  was  not  until  Lincoln  was  president  that 
the  last  Thursday  in  November  was  declared  a  national  holiday. 
And  this  was  largely  brought  about  through  the  efforts  of  a  wom- 
an who  is  little  known — Mrs.  Sarah  Josepha  Hale. 

"One  of  Mrs.  Hale's  poems  is  more  widely  known  than  she  her- 
self. Nearly  every  child  and  grownup  in  the  land  can  repeat 
"Mary  Had  A  Little  Lamb,"  but  comparatively  few  know  that  the 
author  of  this  rhyme  and  the  woman  who  gave  up  our  Thanksgiv- 
ing Day  as  a  national  holiday,  is  one  and  the  same.  Not  many 
know,  either,  that  the  Godey  prints,  reproductions  of  charming 
hand  colored  fashioned  plates  showing  genteel  ladies  in  scoop  bon- 
nets and  crinolines,  now  seen  on  every  hand,  were  first  published 
in  a  magazine,  Godey's  Lady's  Book,  edited  by  Sarah  J.  Hale. 
The  story  of  this  gifted  woman  has  been  written  by  Ruth  E.  Fin- 
ley,  and  is  reviewed  in  the  current  issue  of  the  New  York  Times 
Review.  The  book  presents  an  unusual  relief  of  America  in  the 
nineteenth  century." 

WE  WISH  FOR  HOWARD  KEENAN  SUCCESS 
It  was  last  week  that  our  prize  linotype  operator,  Howard  Keen- 
an,  who  hailed  from  Charlotte,  left  us.  He  has  been  in  the  school 
about  four  years.  He  is  a  likeable  fellow.  We  miss  him  very  much. 
But  when  he  went  away  he  was  supremely  happy.  He  had  mas- 
tered the  linotype  machine  and  through  the  interest  of  Mr.  Jesse 
Fisher,  manager  of  the  printing  class  of  the  Jackson  Training 
School,  Howard  secured  a  position  in  Dayton,  Virginia. 

Now,  you  would  not  believe  it,  but  every  member  of  the  Uplift 
office  felt  that  the  family  circle  had  been  broken  when  the  time 
came  for  Howard  to  leave.  We  never  knew  the  story  of  Howard's 
life  until  a  few  days  ago.  We  had  a  premonition  that  the  time 
was  drawing  nigh  for  a  break  in  the  printing  class.  So  we  hap- 
pened to  say,  "Howard,  isn't  it  about  time  for  you  to  get  your  pa- 
role?" He  replied  in  a  manner  that  was  touching.  He  said,  "you 
know  I  would  have  been  away  before  this,  but  I  have  no  home  and 
am  trying  for  a  job  so  I  will  have  some  way  of  making  a  living 
and  at  the  same  time  pay  my  expenses."     No  one  knows  the  his- 
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tory  of  the  boys  but  the  head  officials.  One  of  the  rulings  of  this 
school  is  that  the  past  history  of  every  boy  is  a  sealed  issue,  and 
no  one  thinks  of  asking  questions. 

When  this  great  big,  manly  fellow  said,  "I  have  no  home,"  there 
was  absolute  silence  for  several  moments.  It  was  impossible  to 
find  words  to  frame  a  reply.  But  finally  did  say,  "Oh,  you  will 
come  out  all  right,  because  you  have  nice  manners,  the  disposition 
to  work  and  can  manage  the  machine  nicely."  At  the  time  though 
we  did  not  think  for  a  moment  that  a  position  for  this  fine  young 
fellow  was  then  awaiting  him. 

We  have  said  in  the  past  and  continue  to  affirm  that  the  printing 
office  of  the  Jackson  Training  School  is  the  most  valuable  asset 
to  the  school  in  the  way  of  vocational  training,  if  we  had  the 
equipment  and  a  linotype  operator  to  teach  a  large  class  of  boys 
the  state  would  realize  reclaimed,  self-supporting  individuals  for 
invested  tax  funds  in  this  correctional  institution. 

Just  what  the  school  did  for  Howard  Keenan  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  the  same  results  could  be  realized  for  hundreds  of  boys 
without  homes  and  without  a  hope.  There  are  hundreds  of  boys 
here  suffering  from  social  sickness,  they  are  not  sinners,  and  can 
be  reclaimed  if  the  opportunity  is  given.  We  can  continue  to 
hope  that  some  day  our  new  printing  office  will  be  equipped  suffi- 
ciently to  be  the  show  place  of  the  institution.  We  continue  to 
hope. 

********** 

THE  BEST— NOT  TOO  GOOD 

Last  Saturday  while  passing  on  Barbrick  street,  this  sign, 
"County  Market,"  caught  the  attention  of  the  writer.  We  looked 
in  to  see  what  could  be  seen.  There  we  found  busy  women,  some 
of  the  finest  in  the  county,  with  their  cakes,  pies,  bread,  butter, 
preserves,  jellies,  candies,  dressed  fowl  and  every  thing  that 
would  tempt  the  most  fastidious  epicurean,  hustling  about  to  find 
a  suitable  and  comfortable  place  to  show  off  their  products.  The 
County  Market  is  now  in  an  old  room  formerly  occupied  by  the 
sales  manager  of  the  Buick  car.  The  room  is  large,  without  heat, 
but  that  did  not  cool  the  enthusiasm  of  the  women  who  are  work- 
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ing  to  make  the  market  serve  a  two-fold  mission — give  to  the 
house  wives  of  the  city  the  best  for  the  money  and  at  the  same 
time  realize  a  reasonable  compensation  for  their  efforts.  The 
"county  market"  is  not  an  experiment,  for  in  other  places  the  best 
housekeepers  encourage  the  rural  women  by  their  liberal  patron- 
age. Besides  it  is  a  happy  meeting  place  where  the  women  of  the 
city  and  county  have  the  privilege  of  exchanging  view  points  perti- 
nent to  home  making. 

A  place  of  this  kind  brings  together  different  classes  and 
there  many  fine  ideas  are  exchanged,  creating  a  more  sympathetic 
understanding  between  the  people  of  the  rural  and  city  homes. 

Now,  since  the  rural  women  have  shown  a  determination  to 
serve  the  town  people  weekly,  it  behooves  the  city  officials  to  show 
their  appreciation  of  the  spirit  exhibited  by  arranging  a  better, 
and  more  centrally  located  market  home  where  the  ladies  may  dis- 
cuss the  problems  confronting  each  with  comfort. 

We  suggest  this  is  a  splendid  work  for  Harry  Lee  Johnson,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Merchants'  Association.  We  feel  sure  Mr.  Johnson 
your  efforts  towards  finding  better  and  more  comfortable  quar- 
ters will  be  highly  appreciated.  Just  step  over  and  talk  with  the 
ladies.  If  nothing  more  you  will  doubtless  sample  the  most  deli- 
cious pies  and  cakes  ever  tasted. 

A  FINE  REPORT. 

We  receive  monthly  a  magazine  entitled,  "The  Industrial  School 
Journal"  from  a  school  similar  to  the  Jackson  Training  School 
known  as  "The  Boys  Industrial  School,"  Lancaster,  Ohio.  This  in- 
stitution has  eleven  hundred  boys,  just  twice  as  many  as  enrolled 
at  the  Jackson  Training  School.  We  feel  that  we  have  a  very  large 
institution,  but  quite  small  when  compared  to  the  Lancaster  school. 
In  this  Industrial  School  Journal  there  are  given  many  reports  of 
the  school's  activities  that  are  of  interest.  We  find  the  school  re- 
port, cottage  reports,  the  "Honor  Roll"  system,  the  "Trust  Card" 
system,  the  report  from  the  farm  and  every  other  item  of  interest 
including  institution  notes,  editorial  and  much  live  matter.  This 
one  item  from  the  farm  gave  an  appetizing  appeal  that  would  make 
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our  boys'  mouths  water.  Just  think  of  having  as  many  as  7,623 
bushels  of  apples  on  one  farm.  The  soil  must  surely  be  suitable 
to  the  growth  of  apples.  Read  this  as  clipped  from  the  Industrial 
School  Journal.  Think  of  having  apples  enough  to  last  the  winter 
through  and  then  some  to  give  away: 

Up  to  this  date,  October  21,  1932,  seven  thousand  six  hudred  and  twen- 
ty three  bushels  of  apples  have  been  picked  from  our  orchards.  Of  this 
amount  469  bushels  were  sent  to  the  Girl's  Industrial  School  at  Dele- 
ware — 463  bushels  to  Athens  State  Hospital — 880  to  the  London  Prison 
Farm  at  London  Ohio — 681  bushels  to  the  Columbus  State  Hospital,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio — 384  bushels  to  the  Institution  for  Feeble  Minded,  Co- 
lumbus— 859  bushels  to  the  Ohio  Penitentiary,  Columbus,  and  125  bu- 
shels to  the  Reformatory  for  Women,  Marysville,  Ohio. 

********** 

WE  GET  WHAT  WE  GIVE 

So  many  people  are  just  drifting  through  life.  "Waiting  for 
something  to  turn  up."  Waiting  on  others  to  help  them.  Making 
no  effort  whatever  to  help  themselves.  Every  person  is  the  crea- 
ture of  his  or  her  own  making.  We  generally  get  out  of  life  just 
what  we  put  into  it.  People  who  are  putting  no  effort,  energy,  or 
endeavor  into  life  may  expect  to  get  nothing  in  return.  If  you 
want  to  produce  a  crop  you  first  plant  the  seed,  and  then  cultivate 
them.  Thrift  does  not  spring  up  and  grow  within  itself  any  more 
than  a  bank  account  will  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  a  person  with- 
out money  Being  deposited. 

We  must  put  something  into  life  to  get  anything  out  of  it.  So 
many  are  just  listlessly  and  aimlessly  wandering  about,  relying 
on  the  government,  mostly  national,  to  support  them,  when  they 
are  making  no  effort  whatever  to  help  themselves,  or  put  anything 
into  life  that  they  may  get  something  out  of  it,  as  a  fair  return 
for  their  endeavors. 

We  get  what  we  give,  all  right.    Ever  bear  that  in  mind. 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

(With  Old  Hurry  graph) 


If    you    were    busy     being     good, 
And    doing    the    very    best    you 

could, 
You'd   not   have    time    to    blame 

some  man 
Who's    doing    just    the     best    he 

can. 


Behold  what  a  great  fire  a  little 
gossip  kindleth! 

— o — 

AH  of  us  have  long  been  told  that 
"Misery  loves  company."  And  I  am 
here  to  tell  you  that  some  company 
loves  misery. 

— o — 

It  is  said  that  it  takes  about  1,500 
nuts  to  hold  an  automobile  together. 
It  takes  only  one  nut  to  spread  an 
automobile  all  over  the  road. 

The  mania  for  borrowing  has  be- 
come so  prevalent  that  people  have 
gotten  into  the  habit  of  borrowing 
trouble,  when  they  cannot  borrow 
anything   else. 

— o — 

Well,  of  all  things.  It  is  told  that 
a  Florida  church  has  decided  to  dis- 
card the  old-fashioned  pews  and  sub- 
stitute rocking  chairs.  Swing  low, 
sweet   chariot. 

— o — 
There  has  been  talk  for  some  time 
of  a  national  apple  day,  when  every- 
one is  supposed  to  eat  an  apple  in 
furtherance  of  the  International 
Shippers'  Association.  The  idea  ori- 
ginated out  in  Indiana.  There  was 
an    apple    day   over   6,000   years    ago 


which  was  very  disastrous  to  the  hu- 
man race. 

— o— 
A  newspaper  headline  tells  it,  "As- 
tronomers to  Seek  Lost  Comet  of 
1866."  Inasmuch -as  one  of  these  ec- 
centric luminus  oxbits  is  liable  to 
bump  into  -the  earth  some  day  and 
knock  it  galley  west,  I  fail  to  see 
v/hy  the  astronomers  want  to  hunt 
it  up.  If  it's  lost  it  seems  that  the 
best  thing  to  do  is  to  let  it  alone. 
The  old  saw  is  as  good  for  astrono- 
mers as  it  is  for  anybody  else,  "Let 
sleeping  dogs  lie."  If  we've  lost  the 
comet,  then  probably  it's  lost  to  us, 
which  is  very  satisfactory  to  us  dwell- 
ers on  the  earth.  But  if  the  astrono- 
mers go  mussing  around  and  find  the 
comet  and  poke  it  out  it's  liable  to 
get  mad  and  come  at  us  like  a  hun- 
gry bull  for  a  haystack.  We  ought 
to  take  steps  right  away  to  make  the 
astronomers  leave  that  lost  comet 
alone. 

Not  only  should  we  give  thanks  to 
God  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  but  every 
day.  Whatever  our  lot,  we  have 
much  to  be  grateful  for,  and  our 
hearts  should  ever  sing  praises  to 
the  Lord  for  "His  goodness,  and  for 
His  wonderful  works  to  the  children 
of  men."  Phillips  Brooks  puts  it  so 
beautifully:  "Nature  is  beautiful 
and  fellowman  is  dear,  and  duty  is 
close  beside  us,  and  God  is  over  us 
and  in  us.  We  want  to  trust  Him 
with  a  fuller  trust,  and  so  at  last  to 
come  into  that  high  life  where  we 
shall  'be  careful  for  nothing,  but  in 
everything,     by  prayer  and  supplica- 
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tion,  with  thanksgiving,  let  our  re- 
quest be  made  known  unto  God;'  for 
that,  and  that  alone,  is  peace."  I  am 
so  thankful  that  I  have  a  thankful 
heart.  I've  no  complaint  to  make. 
God  has  worked  it  all  out  with  good 
intent.  Just  keep  going  in  a  thank- 
ful way,  doing  your  best..  Trust  in 
Providence  for  the  results.  I  don't 
envy  anyone,  least  of  all  my  fellow 
man.  He  has  his  troubles.  I  have 
mine.  It  will  all  be  worked  out  by 
a  power  divine.  My  care  is  that 
when  each  day  comes  to  a  close,  and 
I  seek  the  night's  repose,  I  feel  deep 
down  in  my  heart  that  He  will  know 
I've  done  my  part — and  my  best.  So, 
let's  all  take  fresh  courage,  and 
open  our  hearts  to  good  cheer  and 
thanksgiving  to  the  fullest  extent. 
Thanks  and  giving! 
— o — 
The  care,  the  worry  and  the  ex- 
citement of  the  election  is  over.  Let's 
forget  every  unkind  thing  said  dur- 
ing the  fever  of  politics,  and  all  work 
and  strive  for  a  common  cause.  Pros- 
perity is  not  going  to  come  around 
the  corner  all  of  a  sudden.  It's  on- 
coming will  be  slow — but  it  is  com- 
ing. Will  you  be  prepared  for  it 
when  the  corner  is  turned?  I  would 
bid  all  that  are  depressed  and  dis- 
couraged to  look  up.  Cheer  up. 
Dress  up  your  places  of  business  and 
go  after  trade  before  prosperity  en- 
ters with  a  bang,  or  else  you  will  find 
that  some  more  enterprising  individ- 
ual has  captured  the  trade.  Busi- 
ness will  not  be  helped  by  continual- 
ly harping  on  hard  times.   Such  talk 


will  frighten  the  buyers  away  from 
your  place  of  business.  Do  not  be  too 
optimistic  and  try  to  create  a  false 
recovery  of  business,  but  play  the 
game  on  the  square  and  fight  for 
your  business,  your  town  and  your 
community.  Do  not  be  misled  by  the 
transient  door  knockers,  who  come 
into  town  offering  bargains  of  ques- 
tionable merchandise,  but  trade  with 
the  local  merchants,  and  preferably 
with  those  who  think  enough  of  your 
business  to  present  their  message 
through  the  advertising  columns  of 
your  local  papers.  Keep  in  training, 
and  be  ready  to  go  at  the  drop  of  the 
hat  when  the  whistle  of  prosperity 
is   sounded. 

— o — 
The  Chicago  Tribune  tells  of  a 
man  who  has  been  rescued  from  the 
lake  three  times  after  jumping  in 
with  the  intention  of  committing  sui- 
cide. I  think  this  rather  a  proof 
that  suicide  is  a  habit  and  can  be 
cured  like  any  other  habit  if  one  on- 
ly sets  about  it  in  the  right  way. 
Counting  one  hundred,  or  even  five 
hundred  might  be  a  good  way,  or 
washing  out  the  mouth  with  soap 
and  water  might  help.  It  is  told  that 
a  man  cured  himself  of  the  suicide 
habit  by  tying  a  string  to  his  little 
finger  every  time  he  caught  himself 
trying  to  die.  It  is  indeed,  a  very 
bad  habit,  but  if  one  is  determined 
and  patient  and  starts  early  enough 
the  suicide  habit  can  be  as  easily 
broken  as  the  tobacco  habit,  coffee 
drinking,  whistling  in  the  office  or 
eating  pie  with  a  knife. 


Be  slow  to  condemn.     You  cannot  see  into  the  inner  life  of 
others,  and  anyhow,  you  yourself  are  frail. 
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A  SHORT  RECIPE  FOR  PROSPERITY 

By  Frances  L.  Hill 


The  cause  of  the  depression  is  in- 
debtedness, not  so  much  individual 
indebtedness  as  national  indebted- 
ness, state,  county  and  municipal  in- 
debtedness. Most  of  this  indebted- 
ness is  in  the  form  of  interest  bear- 
ing bonds,  which  are  untaxable  and 
as  good  as  gold  because  protected 
by  every  dollar  of  taxable  wealth  in 
the  United  States.  For  this  reason 
these  bonds  ought  not  to  be  interest 
bearing;  instead,  they  should  be  le- 
gal tender,  issued  in  the  form  of 
bond  money.  This  bond  money  would 
be  protected  by  the  gold  standard 
because  redeemable  in  real  money 
over  a  period  of  years,  just  as  the 
bonds  are  payable  in  real  money, 
each  year's  installment  being  num- 
bered, dated  and  withdrawn  from 
circulation  when  due.  The  same  re- 
strictions and  limitations  could  be 
placed  around  the  issuing  of  the 
bond  money  as  are  now  placed 
around  the  issuing  of  the  interest 
bearing  bonds,  and  it  could  be  is- 
sued only  for  a  certain  purpose,  such 
as  payment  of  old  indebtedness,  the 
bonus,  or  some  other  very  pressing 
need. 

Such  a  procedure  on  the  part  of 
our  government  would  do  two  things: 
1st,   balance   the  budget  by   reducing 


interest  payments.  Interest  on  bond- 
ed indebtedness  in  the  entire  United 
States  amounts  to  more  than  a  mil- 
lion dollars  per  day,  three  hundred 
sixty-five  million  dollars  per  year — 
a  sum  so  vast  that  unless  discontin- 
ued, will  soon  bankrupt  our  govern- 
ment, and  a  few  people  will  own  the 
entire  United  States.  2nd,  put  back 
into  circulation  a  vast  amount  of 
money  now  buried  in  United  States 
bonds.  This  money  returned  to  the 
bond  holders  will  do  what  the  govern- 
ment is  trying  to  do  through  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  and 
other  fiscal  agencies.  Banks  will 
open,  wheels  will  turn,  unemploy- 
ment cease,  the  workingman's  dollar 
returned  to  the  working  man  will 
create  a  market  for  the  products  of 
industry  and  the  result  will  be 
PROSPERITY. 

A  great  statesman  said,  "Millions 
for  defense,  but  not  one  cent  for  tri- 
bute," and  yet  we  still  pay  tribute 
to  the  Money  Kings  of  America  in 
the  form  cf  interest  on  bonds  which 
are  as  good  as  gold.  Stop  this  un- 
necessary expenditure,  break  up  the 
bond  racket,  and  the  result  will  be 
Financial  Freedom  for  America, 
peace  and  prosperity  undreamed  of 
in  the  history  of  the  world. 


At  the  end  of  life  we  shall  not  be  asked  how  much  pleasure 
we  had  in  it,  but  how  much  service  we  gave  to  it ;  not  how  full 
it  was  of  success,  but  how  full  it  was  of  sacrifice ;  not  how  hap- 
py we  were,  but  how  helpful  we  were ;  not  how  ambition  was 
gratified,  but  how  love  was  served. — Exchange. 
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THE  TAJ  MAHAL-AGRA,  INDIA 

Miss  Maggie  H.  Earnhardt 


You  have  read  and  dreamed  of  the 
Taj  Mahal,  and  seen  many  pictures 
of  it,  but  the  beauty  and  magnifi- 
cence as  seen  exceed  many  expecta- 
tions. This  is  one  instance  wherein 
the  age  worn  expression  "anticipa- 
tion is  greater  than  realization"  does 
not  prove  true.  You  are  wonder- 
struck  at  the  exquisite  workmanship 
of  that  edifice.  From  the  moment 
"the  desire  obsesses  one  to  go  to  India 
the  thought  travels  to  that  creation 
of  exquisite  architecture,  and  upon 
entering  the  country  the  gaze  of  the 
travelers  unconsciously  turns  toward 
Agra,  the  city  of  the  Mughals  where 
rises  that  bubble  of  beauty  that  en- 
trances the  traveler.  Some  writer 
states  that  this  edifice  is  not  archi- 
tecture as  all  others  are  but  the 
proud  pasion  of  an  Emperor's  love 
wrought  into  living  stone. 

Agra  was  founded  in  the  year 
1558  by  Akbar,  the  grandfather  of 
Shah  Jahan  who  built  the  Taj.  It  is 
profitable  to  linger  here  all  time  pos- 
sible, for  Agra  is  the  center  of  the 
marvelous  Mughal  pageant  which 
fills  Indian  history  with  such  splen- 
did romance. 

Here  in  this  palace  lived  the  great 
Muntaj  Mahal  for  whom  the  Taj  Ma- 
hal was  built.  It  is  nothing  short  of 
a  story  of  pathos  that  the  builder, 
Shah  Jahan,  should  be  imprisoned  in  with  two  requests  of  the  Emperor, 
this  edifice  by  his  own  son,  and  there  The  first,  that  he  never  marry  again, 
spend  his  last  days  in  Jasmine  tower,  an(j  the  second  was  that  her  tomb 
gazing  over  the  waters  of  the  Jum-  should  be  of  such  style  and  pattern 
na  River  to  that  gem  in  marble  where  that  the  equal  would  not  be  found  in 
lay  buried  the  wife  he  so  loved.  an  the  world.     The  last  request  was 

The   tomb  was  built   1631-1648   by      granted— memorializing  her  in  death 
Shah  Jahan  who  lived  at  Agra  1627-       as  lovely  as  she  was  to  him    in    life. 


1658.  Besides  the  building  of  the 
Taj,  Shah  Jahan  also  built  the  Fort 
and  Palace  buildings.  After  his 
death  the  seat  of  government  was 
moved  to  Delhi.  Shah  Jahan  had 
two  wives,  one  a  Hindu,  and  the  oth- 
er a  Mohammedan.  His  favorite 
wife,  a  Persian  princess,  was  Arju- 
mund  Banu  Begun,  lovingly  called 
by  her  father-in-law,  Jahangir,  Mun- 
taj Mahal,  meaning  "Light  of  the 
Palace."  She  enjoyed  his  undivided 
attention,  they  were  inseparable  com- 
panions. She  accompanied  her  hus- 
band every  where;  was  with  him  in 
his  travels,  his  hunting  expeditions 
and  the  most  dangerous  of  his  cam- 
paigns. At  the  time  of  her  death, 
1629,  she  was  with  her  husband  who 
had  gone  to  the  Deccan  to  fight,  then 
camping  at  Burhanpur.  a  favorite 
resting  place  of  Shah  Jahan.  It  is 
here  the  death  scene  of  Muntaj  Ma- 
hal can  be  pictured — the  Prince,  the 
lover,  the  husband  hovering  over  the 
flickering  sipirt  of  his  adored  com- 
panion. 

When  she  became  ill  the  Emperor 
ordered  the  most  eminent  and  skill- 
ed phvsicians.  Though  sad  as  it  seem- 
ed for  the  Empereor,  he  listened  to 
her  last  prayer  of  thanksgiving  for 
the  blessings  the  Lord  had  bestowed 
upon     husband     and      wife,      closing 
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She  died  at  the  early  age  of  38,  en-, 
tombed  at  Burhanpur,  but  a  few: 
months  later  her  body  was  reinterr- 
ed  in  the  garden  of  the  Taj  where  it 
rested  until  the  tomb  was  built.  This 
tomb  is  the  Mecca  for  many  tourists 
and  thousands  of  pilgrims  annually. 

It  was  seventeen  years  under  con- 
struction, and  during  the  time  20,- 
000  workmen  are  said  to  have  been 
employed  on  it  daily.  The  amount 
spent  on  the  Taj  is  reputed  to 
have  been  more  than  4,000,000 
English  pounds,  though  the  ex- 
act amount  is  not  recorded  any- 
where. Within  the  Taj  are  bur- 
ied the  "Pride  of  the  Palace"  and 
her  royal  lover.  The  great  central 
dome  of  this  magnificent  shrine  is 
one  hundred  and  eighty  seven  feet 
above  the  tomb.  The  sides  tower  to 
the  height  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
seven  feet,  and  the  minarets  at  each 
corner  are  one  hundred  and  thirty 
seven  feet  high  with  a  platform  or 
base  three  hundred  and  thirteen 
feet  square. 
Around  the  central  enclosure  in 
which  are  the  sarcophagi  of  herself 
and  her  husband  are  eight  small 
rooms  in  which  the  priests  chanted 
the  Koran  and  musicians  played  soft 
Indian   and  Persian  melodies. 

The  inscriptions  on  the  sarcophagi 
are  of  interest  to  the  travelers  who 
visit  the  Taj.  This  is  the  inscription  on 
the  tcmb  of  Muntaj  Maha:  "The  il- 
lustrious sepulcher  of  Arjumund  Ba- 
nu  Began,  called  Muntaj  Mahal.  Died 
1040  A.  H.  (1630  A.  D.)  He  is  ever- 
lasting. He  is  sufficient.  God  is  He, 
beside  whom  there  is  no  God.  He 
knoweth  what  is  concealed,  and  what 
is  manifest.  He  is  merciful  and  com- 
passionate.      Nearer    unto    God    are 


those  who  sav.  'Our  Lord  is  God.'  " 
On  Shah  Jahan's  tomb  the  inscrip- 
tion reads  :"The  illustrious  sepulcher 
and  sacred  resting  place  of  His  Most 
Exalted  Majesty  dignified  as  Razwan 
(the  guardian  of  Paradise)  having 
his  abode  in  Paradise,  and  dwelling 
in  the  starry  heaven,  inhabitant  of 
the  regions  of  bliss,  the  second  Lord 
of  the  Qiran,  Shah  Jahan  the  king 
valiant.  May  his  tomb  ever  flourish, 
and  may  his  abode  be  in  the  heavens. 
He  traveled  from  this  transitory 
world  to  the  world  of  eternity  on  the 
28th  of  the  month  of  Rajah,  1076  A. 
H.    (1666  A.  D.)" 

The  Qiran  mentioned  is  the  con- 
junction of  Jupiter  and  Venus.  The 
reference  to  fact  is  to  reveal  that  he 
was  born  at  the  conjunction  of  these 
two  planets,  and  that  Timur  and  he 
were  born  at  the  conjunction  of  these 
two  planets. 

These  tombs  are  surrounded  by  a 
marble  lace  work  screen.  It  is  said 
that  these  tombs  at  one  time  were 
ftudded  with  precious  stones.  There 
are  a  few  now  to  be  seen.  These  are 
known  as  the  decorated  tombs,  the 
real  tombs  are  approximately  seven- 
ty five  feet  below. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the 
month  in  which  the  "Light  of  the 
Palace"  died  was  observed  as  a  month 
of  mourning  for  many  years,  and 
on  the  anniversay  of  her  wedding  day 
a  canopy  of  pearls  was  spread  over 
the  cenotaph  of  the  Empress. 

The  architect  is  unknown,  mosaic 
workers  and  master  builders  came 
from  every  where.  The  Continents 
of  Europe  and  Asia  contributed  their 
finest  craftsmen  and  the  whole  world 
contributed  its  store  of  gold,  silver, 
jewels  and  semi-precious  stones.  From 
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Jaipus  marble  was  hauled  on  bullock, 
carts,  Faithpur  Sikri  sent  red  sand- 
stones, from  Penjab  jasper,  China 
sent  crystal  and  jade,,  Tibet  tur- 
quoise, Ceylon  lapis  lazuli  and  sap- 
phire, Arabia  coral  and  cornelian, 
Bundelkund  diamonds,  Persia  onyx 
and  amethyst.  In  fact  gems  came  in 
camel  loads  from  all  parts  of    India. 

In  addition  to  the  beauty  of  the 
building  itself,  the  finest  Persian 
rugs,  golden  lamps  and  magnificent 
candlesticks  were  used  in  its  furn- 
ishings. 

The  sarcophagus  of  the  Empress 
was  originally  enclosed  by  a  screen 
of  gold  studded  with  precious  stones. 
For  two  years  after  the  death  of  the 
Empress  the  cdurt  observed  strict 
mourning,  no  jewelry  was  worn,  no 
perfume  used  and  luxuries  of  all 
kinds  forbidden.  Nothing  was  per- 
mitted to  be  overdone  or  obtrusive. 
On  the  anniversary  of  her  death  also 
the  vault  of  the  Taj  was  opened,  and 


the  Empercr  and  his  court  attended 
a  solemn  feast. 

Her  tomb  blooms  as  a  never  fad- 
ing garden  of  delicate  flowers  creat- 
ed by  the  magic  of  jewels  and  master 
craftsmen. 

The  Taj  gardens  are  880  feet  by 
440  feet  divided  by  a  broad  esplanade 
with  a  central  waterway  straight 
from  the  gateway  to  the  entrance 
of  th°  tomb.  The  garden  is  lovely 
Avith  its  flowers,  shrubs  and  trees. 
The  skilled  gardeners  are  constantly 
on   duty. 

Other  places  of  interest  at  Agra 
pre  jAkbra's  Palace  within  the  Fort. 
The  Pearl  Mosque  is  a  thing  of  glori- 
ous beauty.  By  the  elegance  cf  its 
material  the  grace  of  its  columns  it 
lifts  one  to  reverence  and  awe. 

Lovely  in  a  different  way  is  the 
Hall  of  Private  Audience  and  its  sur- 
roundings. This  too  is  of  marble, 
and  colonnaded,  giving  the  same  ex- 
quisite   effect    of    arch    and    column. 


WHAT  TIME  IS  IT? 

It  is  time  to  be  brave.     It  is  time  to  be  true.    .  . 
It  is  time  to  be  finding  the  thing  you  can  do. 

It  is  time  to  put  by  the  dream  and  the  sigh, 
And  work  for  the  cause  that  is  holy  and  high. 

It  is  time  to  be  kind.     It  is  time  to  be  sweet, 
To  be  scattering  roses  for  somebody's  feet. 

It  is  time  to  be  sowing.     It  is  time  to  be  growing. 
It  is  time  for  the  flowers  of  life  to  be  blowing. 

It  is  time  to  be  lowly  and  humble  of  heart. 
It  is  time  for  the  lilies  of  meekness  to  start, 

For  the  heart  to  be  white  and  the  steps  to  be  right, 
And  the  hands  to  be  v/eaving  a  garment  of  light. 


-Selected. 
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THE  ALMOST  FORGOTTEN  BASKET 

By  L.  P.  McAroy 


"Aren't  you  going?"  called  Hor- 
ace and  Anna,  as  they  passed  Mari- 
an's house  carrying  a  heavy  basket 
between   them. 

"Going   where?"   asked   Marian. 

"To  the  church  with  the  Thanks- 
giving baskets,"  answered  Anna. 

"I  forgot  all  about  it,"  cried  Mari- 
an, "but  I'll  ask  mother  whether  she 
can  find  anything  for  me  to  take," 
and  away  she  flew  to  the  house. 

There  was  a  hasty  searching  in 
pantry  and  cellar,  but  mother  did  not 
have  many  things  that  she  could 
send.  There  was  a  new  basket,  how- 
ever, and  in  it  she  put  some  apples 
and  potatoes  and  a  can  of  fruit,  and 
with  her  burden,  Marian  hurried 
away  to  the  church.  On  her  way 
she  met  John;  he  had  forgotten  all 
about   the    baskets,    too. 

Marian  told  John,  just  as  Anna 
and  Horace  had  told  her,  and  he 
went  flying  into  the  house  to  see 
what  his  mother  could  give  him.  But 
she  was  bathing  the  baby  and  could 
not  stop,  so  his  father  gave  him  fif- 
ty cents  and  told  him  to  buy  some- 
thing with  it  for  the  basket. 

When  John  and  Marian  reached 
the  church,  busy  teachers  were  hur- 
rying about,  putting  the  last  things 
into  the  well-filled  baskets  that  each 
class  was  to  take  to  some  poor  fami- 
ly. "Oh,  here's  another  basket!" 
cried    some    one    joyfully,    and     in     a 


minute  thye  were  explaining  to  Mar- 
ian and  to  John  that  when  they 
counted  the  baskets  they  found  that 
they  needed  just  one  more  basket, 
and  now  they  had  it.  Extra  bread 
and  coffee  and  celery  and  butter, 
with  some  fruit  and  vegetables  were 
packed  into  the  basket,  and  then  it 
was  carried  out  with  the  other  bas- 
kets and  put  into  the  big  truck  which 
was  to  take  thankfulneess  into  so 
many  homes  that  day. 

Two  other  children  who  had  help- 
ed to  fill  John's  and  Mary's  basket 
now  helped  to  carry  it  up  the  steps 
of  a  dreary,  shabby  house.  In  an- 
swer to  their  knock  a  ragged  little 
girl  opened  the  door,  and  how  her 
eyes  did  shine  when  she  saw  that 
basket!  Other  children  crowded 
round,  and  the  tired  mother  came  to 
add  her  thanks  to  those  of  the  chil- 
dren. "Nov/  we  can  have  a  Thanks- 
giving," they  heard  a  little  boy  cry 
happily  as  they  went  down  the 
steps. 

"Just  suppose  Anna  and  Horace 
hadn't  come  along,  and  suppose  that 
that  baskot  had  been  forgotten! 
Wouldn't  it  nave  been  dreadful?" 
whispered  Marian  to  John. 

"I  tell  you  I'm  glad  it  wasn't  for- 
gotten," said  John.  "I'll  enjoy  my 
own  Thanksgiving  more  because  we 
have  helped  to  make  a  happy  Thanks- 
giving for  some  one  else." 


The  difference  between  a  wise  man  and  a  fool  is  that  even 
the  wisest  man  will  saw  into  a  nail  now  and  then,  but  only  the 
fool  saws  clear  through  one. — Exchange. 
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THE  THANKSGIVING  TURKEY 


By  Earle 

The  first  time  that  the  Thanks- 
giving festival  and  the  turkey  were 
brought  into  intimate  relation  was 
back  in  1621,  when  Governor  Brad- 
ford, of  Plymouth  Colony,  set  aside 
a  day  to  celebrate  the  in-gathering 
of  the  first  harvest  by  the  sturdy 
Pilgrims  who  had  come  over  in  the 
Mayflower  the  year  before.  The  ini- 
tial harvest,  though  very  scanty,  had 
saved  the  colony,  and  incidental  to 
the  religious  features  of  the  occa- 
sion, the  governor  sent  forth  four 
men  with  their  flintlock  fowling 
pieces  to  procure  meat  to  grace  the 
festive  board  that  the  colonists 
"might,  after  a  more  special  man- 
ner, rejoice  together." 

When  America  was  first  explored 
by  white  men,  wild  turkeys  were 
found  in  large  numbers  all  the  way 
from  Maine  to  Mexico.  History  re- 
cords also  that  turkeys  had  been 
raised  in  a  domestic  state  by  the  Az- 
tecs at  a  still  earlier  period,  and 
that  they  were  introduced  into  Eu- 
rope by  explorers  and  were  there 
greatly  prized  as  a  table  delicacy  up- 
on important  royal  festive  occasions. 

In  the  days  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
wild  turkeys  still  strutted  in  unre- 
stricted pride  and  splendor  through 
the  forests  of  New  England,  in  great 
flocks.  Doubtless  the  then  friendly 
red  men  had  introduced  the  settlers 
to  the  creamy  taste  of  the  white,  and 
the  succulence  of  the  dark  meat,  of 
the  turkey;  so  wild  turkeys  were  the 
quest  of  the  Pilgrim  hunters,  and 
constituted  the  piece  de  resistance  of 
the  first  Thanksgiving  Day  table. 

From   that  good   day   to   the   pres- 


W.  Gage 

ent,  the  turkey,  either  wild  or  tame, 
has  occupied  the  place  of  honor  at 
the  American  Thanksgiving  dinner 
from  the  eastern  tip  of  New  Eng- 
land to  the  Golden  Gate,  and  from 
the  far  northern  border  to  the  mag- 
nolia-scented shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

Just  why  the  bird  should  have  been 
called  "turkey"  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, no  one  seems  to  know.  The 
realm  of  his  sultanic  majesty  had  no 
more  to  do  with  the  introduction  of 
the  bird  into  polite  society  than  did 
Greenland  or  Kamchatka.  The  real 
turkey  is  a  bird  indigenous  to  North 
America,  and  was  from  here  intro- 
duced to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

It  may  be  that  since  the  fowl  was 
brought  to  Northern  Europe  from 
Spain  it  was  concluded  that,  like 
many  another  unusual  gift,  it  came 
from  mysterious  Turkey  of  the  Near 
East.  Or,  again,  the  bird  may  have 
named  itself,  since  the  call  of  the 
hen  to  her  chicks  sounds  quite  like 
"tur-r-r-k,  tur-r-r-k,  tur-r-r-k."  At 
any  rate,  there  is  no  actual  connec- 
tion between  the  bird  and  the  coun- 
try of  the  same  name. 

The  turkey  was  a  favorite  fowl 
among  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
America.  It  had  its  habitat  over  all 
that  section  where  grew  its  favorite 
food — Indian  corn.  When  Cortez,  in 
1519,  first  reached  the  realm  of  the 
Aztecs,  Montezuma  entertained  him 
with  royal  splendor,  and  among  the 
delicious  viands  set  before  the  Span- 
ish invaders  was  roasted  turkey.  It 
was  found  that  the  Aztecs  had  do- 
mesticated  the   fowl  to   quite   an   ex- 
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tent,  and  that  it  was  also  plentiful 
in  its  wild  state. 

North  of  the  Rio  Grande  the  bird 
was  well  known,  and  the  adventu- 
rous Coronado  found  it  among  the 
cliff  dwellers  and  other  tribes  he  met 
on  his  expedition  through  what  to- 
day is  Texas,  Arizona  and  New  Mex- 
ico. 

The  Zuni  Indians  seem  to  have 
known  of  the  turkey  for  centuries, 
and  some  of  their  earliest  traditions 
deal  with  this  interesting  bird.  Not 
only  did  the  turkey  serve  as  a  delec- 
table food,  but  its  feathers  formed  a 
valuable  feature  in  the  headgear  of 
the  Indians,  for  embellishing  the  gar- 
ments of  the  women,  and  for  lending 
accuracy  to  the  flight  of  arrows. 
When  the  English  settled  Massachu- 
setts they  found  wild  turkeys  in 
great  abundance,  and  other  colonists 
found  in  this  wild  bird,  food  to  carry 
on  exploration  jaunts  into  the  far  in- 
terior, all  the  way  from  Maine  to 
Florida. 

Wild  turkeys  are  still  to  be  found 
in  some  of  the  more  unsettled  sec- 
tions of  their  old  range,  especially 
in  the  wooded  and  mountainous  dis- 
tricts of  Arizona,  Texas,  New  Mex- 
ico, the  swamps  along  the  Gulf,  ,and 
in  the  mountains  of  Tennessee  and 
the  Carolinas.  The  nests  of  these 
fowls  are  often  discovered  and  the 
eggs  given  to  farm  hens  or  turkey 
hens  to  hatch.  Wild  turkeys  aver- 
age in  weight  about  twelve  pounds 
for  young  toms  and  nine  pounds  for 
turkey  hens,  while  the  standard  for 
domesticated  Bronze  turkeys  is  twen- 
ty-five" pounds  for  toms  and  sixteen 
to  eighteen   pounds  for   mature  hens. 

The  present  demand  for  Thanks- 
giving    and     Chirstmas      turkeys     is 


enormous,  and  to  fill  this,  carloads 
of  turkeys  start  reaching  large  city 
markets  about  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber and  continue  well  through  De- 
cember. Should  there  be  a  surplus 
at  Thanksgiving,  which  seldom  hap- 
pens, the  unsold  fowls  are  held  over 
under;  refrigeration. 

Texas,  our  largest  commonwealth, 
also  is  leader  in  turkey-raising. 
About  one-tenth  of  our  supply  comes 
from  the  Lone  Star  State,  nearly  as 
many  from  Missouri,  after  which  fol- 
low Indiana,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  and 
Ohio,  in  the  order  named.  In  New 
England,  formerly  famous  for  its 
well-fattened  turkeys,  production  has 
decreased  to  such  a  marked  degree 
that  it  now  becomes  necessary  to  im- 
port practically  all  the  holiday  fowls. 
But  in  Texas,  where  therP  is  an 
abundance  of  range  suitable  for  tur- 
keys, great  flocks  of  thousandr  are 
commen.  In  sections  of  the  North- 
west, in  Montana,  and  over  the  bor- 
der, in  Alberta,  Manitoba  and  Sas- 
katchewan, turkey-raising  is  now  an 
established  industry.  In  the  Middle 
West,  in  the  grain  country,  from  fif- 
ty to  one  hundred  turkeys  are  raised 
on  each  farm,  grazing  in  the  open 
and  picking  their  living  after  the 
harvester. 

In  the  unsettled  foothill  country 
of  California,  turkey  ranching  is  the 
most  recent  industry  to  develop. 
Here  the  natural  range  is  unlimited, 
and  the  food  of  the  bird — grasshop- 
pers, green  vegetation,  seeds,  grass- 
es and  nuts — is  abundant.  Advant- 
age is  also  taken  of  the  turkey's 
great  relish  for  acorns,  and  where 
these  are  plentiful,  but  little  grain 
need  be  used  for  fattening  the  fowls. 
These  large  range  flocks  are  managed 
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quite  like  sheep ;  taken  out ;  to  range 
early  in  the  morning  and  returned 
to  roost  in  trees  near  the  ranch  at 
evening,  the  turkeys  are  herded  by 
dogs   trained  for  the   purpose. 

Texas  holds  a  "turkey  drive"  that 
is  spectacular  Picture  a  wide  street, 
flanked  by  gaily  decked  buildings, 
brass  bands  playing  martial  music, 
and  down  the  center  of  the  sun-fleck- 
ed pavement  come  thousands  of  tur- 
keys sedately  marching,  row  upon 
row,  until  they  stretch  into  the  dis- 
tance in  shimmering  colors  of  red, 
white  and  bronze.  Such  a  scene  may 
be  viewed  in  Cuero,  "Home  of  the 
famous  Turkey  Trot,"  largest  tur- 
key-shipping point  in  the  world,  just 
before  the  annual  holiday.  Then  it 
is  that  the  entire  community  and 
countryside  pay  tribute  to  its  fam- 
ous and  profitable  turkey,  and  cele- 
brate the  end  of  the  turkey-shipping 
season  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 
The  turkey  reigns  as  uncrowned 
king  of  the  unique  festival,  though 
he  must  needs  lose  his  head  to 
achieve   distinction. 

Two  or  three  days  before  the  tur- 
key parade,  thousands  of  fowls  are 
started  on  drives  to  the  assembling 
di-essing  station.  Bright  and  early 
the  morning  of  the  turkey  march, 
the  mighty  battalions,  re-inforced 
from  every  direction  by  squads,  com- 
panies, regiments  and  divisions, 
arise,  rested  and  eager  to  resume  the 
march,  flap  their  wings,  loosen  up 
their  vocal  organs,  and  willingly  fol- 
low their  leaders,  who  pursue  the 
trail  of  grain  scattered  by  the  wag- 
on driven  ahead  of  the  parade.  The 
bronze  privates,  the  fluffy  white  cor- 


porals, the  dull  red  second  lieuten- 
ants, the  coal-black  sergeants,  and 
the  golden  majors,  throw  out  their 
chests  a  trifle  further,  as  they  pass 
the  reviewing  stand,  and  add  to  their 
gait  a  slightly  more  pronounced 
swagger. 

On  and  on  go  the  turkey  march- 
ers, "trotting"  to  the  tune  of  bands, 
closer  and  closer  to  the  ignoble  fate 
that  lies  at  the  end  of  the  long  and 
treacherous  maneuvering.  With  ad- 
miring throngs  to  the  left,  applaud- 
ing multitudes  to  the  right,  the  tur- 
key soldiery  marches  straight 
through  the  open  gate  and  into  the 
very  "jaws  of  death." 

It  is  not  unusual  for  flocks  of  five 
to  eight  thousand  turkeys  to  be  driv- 
en a  considerable  distance  to  market. 
In  one  instance,  twelve  thousand  tur- 
keys were  gathered  together  at  one 
place  in  Texas  and  driven  a  dis- 
tance of  ten  miles  by  thirty  men.  A 
wagon  is  driven  just  in  front  of  the 
flock  and  corn  is  scattered  to  the 
leaders  to  keep  them  moving.  At 
nightfall,  provision  is  made  to  stop 
under  a  grove  of  trees  where  the 
birds  may  roost  and  rest  up  for  the 
big  hike  the  next  day. 

At  the  end  of  the  parade  there  is 
a  large  corral,  an  army  of  killers, 
pickers  and  packers.  But  save  for 
this  band  of  heartless  experts,  a 
large  number  of  American  homes 
would  not  relish  the  piece  de  resist- 
ance at  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas 
time,  and  our  holiday  board  would 
be  deprived  of  the  great  national 
delicacy  that  fcr  over  three  hundred 
years  has  been  intimately  associated 
with  the  holiday  season. 
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THE  WINGED  ANSWER 


By  Irma  Hegel 

Anne  Carrig  heard  the  distressing 
news  on  Wednesday  morning.  She 
had  met  Ben  Eastwood  in  the  stiff 
parlor  of  the  Farmington  Girls' 
School  and  he  had  blurted  out  his 
story  in  two  jerky  sentences. 

"I  came  ever  to  say  goodbye,  An- 
na May.  I'm  not  going  home  this 
Thanksgiving! 

She  had  looked  up  into  his  face,  a 
pleasant  face  that  was  tanned  the 
shade  of  faintly  scorched  bond  paper. 
"Ben  Eastwood,  what  are  you  talk- 
ing about?  What  do  you  mean  you 
are   not   going   home   for   Thanksgiv- 


ing?" 

His  lips  twisted  in  a  sad  attempt 
at  a  smile.  "Dad  doesn't  want  me,'' 
he  annuonced  soberly.  "We — we  had 
a  tiff!" 

"About  flying?" 

He  nodded.  "Dad  simply  won't 
give  in.  He  says  if  I'm  determined 
to  pursue  a  flying  career,  he's 
through  with  me.  There  were  some 
pretty  hard  things  that  he  said,  An- 
na May."  The  blue  eyes  darkened  at 
the  memory  of  the  quarrel.  "They 
hurt." 

Anne  sat  down  on  the  couch,  her 
hands  clasped  between  her  knees. 
She  was  a  clean-looking  girl  with 
black  hair  brushed  smoothly  from 
her  forehead;  a  style  of  hairdressing 
that  gave  her  face  a  youthful  open 
look.  Her  eyes,  too,  were  trusting, 
with  no  trace  of  coquetry  in  their 
deep,  brown  depths. 

This  quarrel  bothered  her.  It  was 
not  that  she  didn't  understand — she 
did.  Jonathan  Eastwood  had  been 
her     guardian    for     five     years,     ever 


since  the  black  day  when  she  had 
lost  her  father  and  mother  in  that 
dreadful  motor  accident.  He'd  been 
good  to  her,  a  second  father.  And 
the  Eastwoods'  great  rambling  house 
on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut  Riv- 
er had  been  a  real  home. 

Yes,  she  loved  the  stern,  old  gentle- 
man and  she  loved  the  generous 
heart  he  tried  so  hard  to  hide.  But 
in  her  honest,  clear-eyed  manner  she 
saw  his  faults  too.  She  knew  the 
authoritative  way  in  which  he  out- 
lined every  activity  of  the  family. 
She  had  become  familiar  with  the 
way  his  lips  tightened  when  anyone 
dared  to  cross  him. 

This  career  of  Ben's,  for  instance. 
It  had  been  Jonathan  Eatwood's  wish 
that  his  son  enter  the  legal  profes- 
sion. There  had  been  five  genera- 
tions of  Eastwoods  and  every  one 
had  been  a  judge.  Ben  was  ordain- 
ed to  be  the  sixth,  this  without  any 
consultation  on  the  young  man's 
part.  Of  course,  he  had  rebelled. 
He  was  young  and,  deep  in  his  soul, 
was  ingrained  a  love  of  motors,  a 
flair  for  adventure.  It  was  only  nat- 
ural that  he  should  choose  aviation. 
Anne  understood  but  the  judge  had 
lost  his  temper.  There  had  been  a 
bitter  quarrel  back  in  January  and 
Ben  had  gone  away  to  a  New  York 
flying  school,  a  seeming  outcast. 
She'd  thought  then,  she'd  been  almost 
positive,  time  would  heal  the  breach 
between  father  and  son.  This  pre- 
sent state  of  affairs  proved  she'd 
been  wrong.  The  breach  was  still 
there,  as  gaping  and   ugly  as  ever. 

Ben   was   speaking  again.   "There's 
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something  else  I  want  to  tell  you, 
Anna  May.  You've  read  of  the  Sing- 
master  expedition  that's  going  to 
South  America,  haven't  you?"_  The 
boyish  smile  returned  to  his  sun- 
burned face.  "I've  been  selected  as 
one  of  the  four  pilots  of  that  expedi- 
tion.    We  leave  next  month!" 

"Oh,  Ben!"  The  pride  she  felt  in 
his  success  was  forgotten  in  the  fact 
that  she  would  lose  him,  perhaps  for 
a  year  or  even  longer.  She  caught 
hold  of  his  lean,  brown  hand.  "Don't 
you  see — you  must  go  home  now? 
You   must   see  them  before  you  go." 

"With  dad  feeling  as  he  does?" 

"I  wasn't  thinking  of  him — I  was 
thinking  of  your  mother." 

His  blue  eyes  softened.  He  nodded 
slowly. 

Anne  went  on :  "It  would  break 
her  heart  if  you  weren't  there  for 
Thanksgiving.  And,  if  you  left  the 
country  without  saying  goodbye  .  .  ." 
Her  fingers  tightened  on  his.  "Lis- 
ten. Ben,  why  don't  you  fly  to  the 
Old  Lyme  airport  and  wait?  I'll 
phone  ycu  this  evening!" 

He  looked  down  at  her  from  his 
gaunt  height  of  six-foot-cne.  "What 
are  you   aiming  to   do,  young  lady?" 

"Just  this!"  Her  voice  was  sudden- 
ly eager.  "Your  father  is  coming  to 
take  me  back  to  Connecticut  this 
noon.  We'll  ha\e  a  five-hour-ride  on 
the  train  and  surely  in  that  length 
of  time,  1  can  induce  him  to  see 
thines  vour  way.  I'm  almost  certain 
I    can." 

His  eves  smiled  gratefully  into 
hers.      "You're    sweet.    Anna    May!" 

"No  blarney.  Pilot  Eastwood!"  she 
teased.  Then  her  honest  little  faco 
grew  sober  again.     "You  will  do  it?" 

"I'll  do  it!"  he  answered.  "I'll 
be    at   the    Old   Lyme   airport   by    six 


tonight  and  I'll  pass  your  express  on 
the  way.     Maybe  I'll  salute  you!" 

"You  will  be  careful,  Ben?"  The 
anxiety  she  felt  crept  into  the  ques- 
tion. 

He  pressed  her  hand.  "I  love  to 
hear  you  ask  that,  Anna  May!" 

At  one  c'ckck  that  afternoon  An- 
ne sat  opposite  Jonathan  Eastwood 
on  the  Connecticut-bound  train.  Her 
pullman  chair  was  turned  so  that 
she  could  look  straight  into  the  old 
man's  face.  It  wasn't  an  especially 
r^eassnt  face,  net  on  this  afternoon; 
there  were  cross  lines  about  the  ob- 
stinate mouth;  the  eyes,  beneath 
tVieir  shae-v  brows,  held  the  danger 
signals  of  anger. 

Anne  felt  like  a  trainer  who  must 
prvnroafh  a  lion  in  a  cage.  She  sat 
there  in  her  blue  suit  with  its 
s+raio-ht.  slim  lines,  in  the  little  black 
folt  hat  that  acccnuated  the  boyish- 
ness of  her  profile.  He**  gloved  hands 
wprp  folded  urimlv  in  her  lap. 

"Well!"  the  judge  finallv  growkd. 
"Whv  don't  von  snv  something?  You 
>>€)Vo  bp^n  craiet  ever  since  we  left 
New  York!" 

3Vi"  loaned  b»ek.  "I've  be^n  think- 
ing how  food  it  is  to  go  home  again, 
to  =«p  'Aunt'  Jane." 

"Tt  won't  be  much  of  a  Thanks- 
o-ivinf  this  vear."  he  snapped.  "Ben 
w~n't  bo  the**e!" 

"T   know."   she   answered   auieilv. 

"So  the  young  scamp's  been  to  see 
yen  9" 

"J^p  wanted   to   sav   good-b^e." 

"Hnrrmh!  Unerateful  cad!"  The 
in^T-p  rJvnrnTYiprl  with  his  fingers  on 
thp  arms  of  his  chair.  Then  he 
-F-^-.ttt,,^  s.0  coverelv  that  hi^  bushy 
n-r-oVvTows  wine  together.  Accusing- 
1-  v0  o-iovprj  of,  Ar<r\e.  "You  believe 
in    him,    don't    you?      You    think    it's 
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all  right  that  he  defy  his  father  and 
take  up  this  scatterbrain  idea  of  fly- 
ing?" 

Her  mouth  quivered  a  little  like 
the  mouth  of  a  child.  "Please,  'Un- 
cle' Jen,  you're  not  going  to  quarrel 
with  me,  are  you?  It"s  Thanksgiv- 
ing tomorrow.  We  ought  to  be  hap- 
py and  grateful  and  .  .  ."  She 
brought  out  the  word  half  defiantly, 
"understanding." 

"Oho!  So  he's  won  you  over  to  his 
side,  has  he?" 

She  shook  her  head  wearily.  "How 
can  there  be  any  'sides'  when  I  love 
you  both?" 

"Sentimental  woman  talk!  You're 
just  like  Jane." 

Anne  sighed.  There  was  no  mov- 
ing him,  not  in  his  present  mood.  She 
thought  of  Mrs.  Eastwood,  that 
sweet-faced  woman  to  whom  she  had 
given  the  endearing  name:  'Aunt' 
Jane.  She'd  be  waiting  for  Ben  to- 
night, standing  in  that  middle  bay 
window  looking  down  the  road.  It 
was  cruel  to  disappoint  her!  And 
then  there  was  Ben,  who  would  be 
speeding  northward  in  another  few 
hours.  Would  his  journey  be  in  vain? 
Would  she  have  to  phone  him  at  the 
Old  Lyme  airport  to  tell  him  that  his 
trip  had  been  futile,  that  his  father 
was  still  unrelenting? 

She  glanced  at  the  other  passen- 
gers. They  were  a  gay,  lively  crowd, 
almost  all  going  home  for  Thanksgiv- 
ing. There  was  a  young  couple  with 
a  tow-headed  four-year-old,  who  prat- 
tled continually  of  "Grannie."  When 
Anne  had  turned  to  smile  at  him,  he 
had  dimpled  and  said  with  the  dis- 
arming friendliness  and  confidence 
of  childhood:  "I  goin'  to  my  Gram- 
mie's    for    Thanksgivin'.      She's    goin' 


to  have  turkey  and  pumpkin  pie  and 
I'm  to   have  the  biggest  piece!" 

Anne  had  laughed,  as  had  the  oth- 
er passengers  around  them:  the  two 
college  girls  who  were  returning  to 
their  home  in  New  London;  the  kind- 
faced  minister;  the  pleasant  family 
of  six  who  sat  across  from  one  an- 
other in  the  half  dozen  seats  at  the 
end  of  the  car.  Everyone  was  so  hap- 
py and  cordial,  that  is,  everyone  but 
Jonathan  Eastwood.  Nothing — not, 
even  the  droll  remarks  of  the  four- 
year-old,  could  shake  him  from  his 
dejected  mood. 

Anne  thought  again  of  her  prom- 
ise to  Ben,  her  duty  to  "Aunt"  Jane. 
Somehcw  she  must  make  the  old 
judge  see  the  light! 

"Look  at  that  old  house,"  she  said, 
as  the  train  sped  past  a  brown,  frame 
dwelling  on  a  hillock.  "I  believe  the 
placard  said  1771,  I'm  not  sure.  Did 
you  see  it,  'Uncle'  Jon?" 

"I  did  not!" 

She  tried  again.  "Isn't  it  wonder- 
ful to  spend  Thanksgiving  in  old 
Connecticut?  It  always  makes  me 
think  of  the  Pilgrims  and  all  they 
stcod  for." 

Jonathan  Eastwood's'  dark  eyes 
gleamed.  "They  stood  for  obedi- 
ence!" he  reminded  Anne  and  his 
voice  was  brittle. 

She  did  not  hear  him.  "They  were 
pioneers,"  she  said  dreamily.  "They 
left  the  comfort  of  England  to  land 
in  a  world  of  rain  and  snow  and  pri- 
vation. I  often  think  how  homesick 
they  must  have  been,  how  cold,  how 
bewildered.  Yet  they  had  a  vision 
and  they  worked  to  make  that  vision 
come  true.  That  was  the  most  glo- 
rious heritage  they  could  give  to 
those  of  us  who  fellow." 
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The  obstinate  lines  came  back  to 
the  judge's  mouth.  "The  next  thing 
you'll  be  telling  me  is  that  Ben  is  a 
pioneer." 

"He  is,  'Uncle'  Jon!" 

"Stuff  and  nonsense !  Any  man 
who  will  give  up  the  long-honored 
profession  of  law  to  go  trapesing 
around  the  coutry  in  some  flimsy  air- 
ship is  a  senseless  idiot.  I  gave  Ben 
his  choice  yesterday.  I  offered  him 
the  chance  to  return  to  college  and 
let  bygones  be  bygones.    He  refused." 

"But  'Uncle'  Jon,  be  reasonable!" 
Anne  argued.  "You  can't  bind  the 
wings  of  a  bird  and  tell  him  not  to 
fly." 

"Ben    is    no    bird,    young    woman!" 

"In  a  sense  he  is,  'Uncle-'  Jon,  only 
the  wings  are  in  his  heart." 

"Bah!  Such  silly  twaddle!  No 
wonder  the  boy  is  spoiled.  Between 
you  and  Jane  .  .  ."  He  broke  off, 
turned  his  chair  about,  and  gazed 
sourly  out  of  the  window, 

Anne  was  left  to  her  own  reflec- 
tions. She  was  sensible  enough  to 
know  that  the  judge's  bad  humor 
was  simply  a  mask  that  hid  the  deep 
hurt  in  his  heart.  He  loved  Ben  and 
he'd  set  his  mind  on  having  him  in 
his  office,  another  Eastwood  to  fol- 
low in  the  long  generation  of  judges. 

If  only  he  could  see  that  Ben  did 
not  have  it  in  him  to  be  a  judge,  not 
with  his  love  of  mechanical  things, 
his  flair  for  adventure,  his  almost 
uncanny  skill  in  navigation. 

Still — there  was  no  sense  in  pur- 
suing that  line  of  reasoning.  It  was 
not  changing  things.  She  pressed 
her  hands  together  and  closed  her 
eyes.  Without  moving  her  lips,  she 
prayed : 

"Dear     God,     I'm    trying     to     help 


'Aunt'  Jane  and  Ben  and  I'm  fail- 
ing. Help  me!  Somehow,  some  way 
make  the  judge  understand.  And 
send  an  answer,  please,  before  it's 
too   late.   Amen." 

After  she  had  uttered  the  prayer, 
she  felt  contented.  God  had  heard 
her,  she  was  very  sure  of  that.  Be- 
fore the  journey  ended.  He  would 
help  her.  He  would  send  His  an- 
swer. 

But  the  answer  was  not  forthcom- 
ing. The  hours  went  by.  Across 
from  her,  the  tow-haired  boy  slept  in 
his  mothers  arms;  the  two  college 
girls  had  ceased  their  conversation 
and  were  leaning  back  in  their  chairs. 
Even  the  kind-faced  minister  dozed 
over  the  book  in  his  hands. 

The  train  reared  on.  Past  the  win- 
dows flashed  familiar  bits  of  Connec- 
ticut scenery:  the  sound  with  its 
blue,  blue  water;  the  tidy,  little 
towns;  the  brief  stretches  of  wood- 
land. 

Soon  they  would  be  home,  that 
home  where  'Aunt'  Jane  waited  be- 
hind the  middle  bay  window. 

On  over  the  gleaming  rails!  An- 
ne glanced  at  the  college  girls.  They 
were  sitting  forward  in  their  chairs 
now,  gazing  intently  at  something  in 
the  sky.  She  looked,  too,  and  saw  it 
a  plane.  A  sudden  tightness  crossed 
her  chest.  The  warm  blood  pounded 
in  her  cheeks.  She  knew  it  was  Ben. 
Hadn't  he  said  he  would  beat  the  ex- 
press and  salute  her? 

The  other  passengers  glanced  cas- 
ually up  and  returned  to  their  naps. 
Airplanes  were  not  unusual  sights 
and  they  were  not  attracted  to  the 
usual.  But  Anne,  whose  eyes  had 
not  left  the  silver  ship,  was  watch- 
ing   it    come   nearer.      She    made    out 
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the  numbers — V112,  painted  in  huge, 
black  numbers — Ben's  numbers — his 
plane!  If  the  setting  sun  didn't 
glare  so,  she  could  see  him  sitting  in 
the  cockpit. 

Beside  her,  Judge  Eastwood  had 
roused  himself.  He  brought  his  bushy 
eyebrows  together  and  frowned  at 
the  lone  airman  who  was  poised  mid- 
way between  the  earth  and  sky.  "Fly- 
ing fool!"  he  muttered. 

Anne  did  not  answer.  At  that  mo- 
ment, Ben  dipped  his  plane,  quite  as 
if  he  were  going  to  make  a  nose  dive 
into  the  ground.  Then,  as  quickly, 
he  righted  the  ship  and  sailed  se- 
renely skyward.  His  salute  to  her! 
She  felt  a  glowing  sense  of  pride. 

The  other  passengers  now  crowd- 
ed to  the  windows.  Even  the  little 
boy  woke  up  and,  his  stubby  nose 
flattened  against  the  vibrating  glass 
pane,  looked  up  at  the  daring  avi- 
ator. 

Had  he  gone?  No,  the  motor's 
rumble,  a  dim  accompaniment  to  the 
roar  of  the  train  died  away  only  to 
sound  closer  than  ever.  Anne's  heart 
jumped  into  her  throat.  Surely  Ben 
wouldn't  come  back  to  do  more  stunt- 
ing? Didn't  he  know  how  dangerous 
it  was?  Suppose  his  father  recog- 
nized the  plane?  It  would  only  an- 
tagonize him. 

But  there  was  the  flash  of  silver 
wings  again.  The  plane  had  descend- 
ed dangerously  close  to  the  moving 
train. 

Judge  Eastwood's  frown  grew 
darker.  "What's  the  matter  with 
that  fellow?  Is  he  trying  to  break 
his  neck  or  wreck  the  train?" 

The  other  passengers  began  to 
talk  among  themselves,  anxiously,  ex- 
citedly.     All   eyes   were   now   on   the 


silver  monoplane. 

Now  it  climbed  upwards  only  tcr 
dip  again  in  a  breath-taking  fashion. 
A  third  time  it  came  so  close,  Anne 
cowered  against  the  plush  of  her 
pullman  seat.  What  ailed  Ben?  Nev- 
er had  he  stunted  before!  Why  was 
he  beginning  now?       , 

Evidently  the  engineer  had  become 
disturbed  by  the  maneuvers  for  three 
stacatto  whistles  sounded  from  the 
engine.  The  iron  monster  slackened 
its  speed,  rocked  to  a  grinding  halt. 
Above,  Ben,  apparently  satisfied, 
climbed  noisily  upwards. 

Everyone  began  to  talk  at  once. 
Who  was  the  daring  aviator?  Why 
had  the  train  stopped?  What  did  it 
mean? 

"We'll  see  what  it  means!"  de- 
clared Jonathan  Eastwood  and  rose 
to  his  feet.     "Come  along,  Anne!" 

She  was  as  anxious  as  he  was  to 
know  the  details.  Eagerly  she  fol- 
lowed him  down  the  aisle  and  out  in- 
to the  cold  of  the  late  November  af- 
ternoon. A  large  crowd  had  assem- 
bled on  the  tracks.  Some  of  them 
were  looking  ahead  at  a  bridge  that 
spanned  the  Weepaug  River. 

"What's  up?"  demanded  Mr.  East- 
wood crossly  of  a  porter. 

"It's  the  bridge,  suh!"  came  the 
ready  response.  "See — yonder — un- 
derneath— it's  burnin'.  That  aviator 
fellow,  he  saw  it — that's  what  he  was 
makin'  all  those  dips  fo'  " 

Anne  followed  closely  the  direc- 
tion of  his  chocolate  finger.  She  saw 
a  cloud  of  blue-black  smoke  rising 
slowlv  from  underneath  the  girders. 
The  bridge  was  on  fire!  Already 
men  were  rushing  down  the  incline. 
The  engineer,  a  swarthy  giant  in 
blue    overalls,     was     shouting     direc- 
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tions. 

Above,  the  monoplane  still  hover- 
ed. Ben  was  making  sure  they  had 
seen  the  fire  before  moving  on. 

She  glanced  upward  and  her  brown 
eyes  filled  with  tears.  Her  hand 
crept  gently  into  the  judge's  big  one. 
"  'Uncle  'Jon !  do  you  know  who  that 
is  up  there?" 

He  shook  his  head.  His  grumpy 
mocd  had  melted  when  he  had  seen 
their  close  proximity  to  danger.  Per- 
haps he  was  thinking  of  those  other 
passengers,  too — the  tow-haired  boy, 
the  two  young  girls,  the  kind-faced 
minister  and  the  others,  the  many 
others  in  the  cars  behind. 

"It's  Ben!"  she  announced. 

"Ben?"  He  repeated  the  name  as 
if  he  could  not  understand  it. 

A  few  moments  later,  a  prosper- 
ous-looking man  strolled  past  and 
said:  "That  pilot  ought  to  get  na- 
tional recognition.  He  prevented 
what  might  have  been  a  bad  wreck." 

The  judge  straightened.  There  was 
a  note  of  pride  in  his  voice  as  he  an- 
swered: "That  was  my  son,  sir,  Ben 
Eastwood." 

Afterwards  when  the  passengers 
returned  to  their  seats  and  the  delay- 
ed train  went  slowly  on  its  way, 
Judge  Eastwood  turned  to  his  ward. 
A  smile  was  on  his  lips  but  his  eyes 


were  still  puzzled.  "I  wonder  what 
Ben  was  doing  up  this  way,"  he  mus- 
ed. "Anna  May — "  and  here  his 
voice  grew  stern;  "did  you  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  it?  Now  tell  me  the 
truth." 

Her  fresh  young  face  looked  brave- 
ly into  his.  "I  told  Ben  to  go  to  the 
Old  Lyme  airport,"  she  answered 
truthfully.  "I  thought  that,  in  the 
meantime,  I  could  make  you  see 
things  his  way  and  then,  when  we 
arrived  home,  have  a  real  reunion. 
You  didn't  relent  and  I  prayed  and 
asked  God  to  help  me.  I  begged  Him 
to  send  an  answer  before  it  was  too 
late." 

"And  He  sent  a  winged  answer," 
the  judge  echoed  softly.  He  patted 
her  hand.  "I've  been  a  stubborn  old 
man,  Anna  May.  I've  forgotten  that 
each  man  serves  his  Maker  in  his 
own  best  way."  Abruptly  his  voice 
brightened.  "Suppose  we  do  as  you 
planned,  stop  at  the  airport  on  our 
way  back,  fetch  Ben  and  take  him 
home  with  us.  Would  you  like  that?" 

"Oh,  'Uncle'  Jon!"  Impulsively  she 
caught  his  hand  and  pressed  it 
against  her  smooth,  young  cheek.  "I 
feel  as  if  it  were  Thanksgiving  now 
— the  thankful-est  Thanksgiving  that 
any  cf  us  ever  had." 


"Once  to  every  man  and  nation 

Comes  the  moment  to  decide, 
In  the  strife  of  Truth  with  Falsehood 

For  the  good  or  evil  side; 
Then  it  is  the  brave  man  chooses, 

While  the  coward  stands  aside." 

— Selected. 
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NOTHIING  TO  BE  WORRIED  OVER 


(Orphans' 

An  eminent  thinker  recently  took 
counsel  with  himself  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  modern  knowldge  and 
modern  scientific  accomplishments 
have  not  improved  the  morals  or  the 
morale  of  people.  For  all  that  pro- 
gress has  brought  about,  says  he, 
people  are  just  as  jealous,  just  as 
grasping,  just  as  much  inclined  to 
ways  of  unholiness  and  unrighteous- 
ness as  those  of  bygone  generations 
who  had  net  the  facilities  and  know- 
ledge that  are  now  within  the  reach 
of  every  ambitious  and  industrious 
person.  The  ability  to  produce  and 
handle  these  gifts  of  brain  and  in- 
genuity are  leagues  behind  the  prop- 
er use  of  them.  In  other  words,  we 
are  asked  to  believe  that  The  Flesh- 
pots  are  going  strong  in  the  race  of 
life  and  that  Altruism  is  lagging  in 
the  rear. 

It  is  a  fact  of  universal  experiencs 
that  nobody  ever  mads  the  'right 
kind  of  machine,  or  the  right  k'.nd  of 
plan,  or  the  right  sort  of  anything, 
at  the  first  attempt. 

And  it  is  equally  a  matter  of  veri- 
fiable common  experience  that  no- 
body ever  used  any  cf  these  things, 
after  experiments  had  matured  them, 
in  the  right  manner  the  first  time.  A 
child  breaks  his  toys,  he  pulls  the 
tail  of  the  cat,  he  wallows  in  every 
reachable  mudhole,  he  messes  things 
generally.  The  more  he  has  been 
cooped  up  and  the  more  his  freedom 
has  been  delimited,  the  mors  vig- 
orously and  completely  does  he  break 
loose  when  the  restraints  are  re- 
moved. But  always  he  gets  over  be- 
ing a  child,  and  the  form  of  his  re- 


Friend) 

actions   change. 

Who  would  think  that  the  objects 
he  mishandles  and  the  rules  he  rides 
roughshod  over  and  the  discoveries 
made  in  his  interest  are  ineffectual 
because  he  has  not  used  them  with 
mature  discretion ! 

Destructive  processes  are  learned 
quickly.  It  does  not  require  skilled 
labor  to  bungle  a  job,  but  it  does  re- 
quire skill  to  produce  a  good  job. 
The  ignorant  person,  by  virtue  of  his 
ignorance,  is  a  bungler.  He  can 
with  half  use  of  dim  wits  mess  up 
and  bungle  almost  anything. 

When  you  look  at  things  straight 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  morals 
and  morale  have  not  kept  pace  with 
the  giddy  speed  of  science  and  dis- 
covery. As  a  matter  cf  fact  the 
present  generation  is  doing  better 
in  this  respect  than  any  previous 
generation  could  have  done  in  simi- 
lar circumstances.  It  is  the  contrast 
that  makes  the  situation  seem  so  lop- 
sided. Science  and  discovery  can 
never  make  men  better  or  wiser. 
Thoy  become  wiser  in  the  experience 
and   use    of   these   things. 

Ycu  may  build  the  best  kind  of 
school  and  give  it  the  most  capable 
faculty  in  a  community  where  educa- 
tional facilities  have  been  crude  and 
ineffective,  but  you  will  not  get  ap- 
preciable results  next  month  or  next 
year.  The  man  who  is  noted  for  his 
sensible  and  proper  reactions  ha5? 
seme  time  in  the  past  dona  fool 
things  and  perpetrated  ill  advised 
actions.  People  quit  being  fools  and 
become  smart;  but  do  you  often  hear 
of  people   quitting  being    smart    and 
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becoming  fools !  ,  '■>  . 

This  age  does  many  ill-advised 
things,  not  because  it  is  worse  than 
any  previous  age,  but  because  it  has 
the  opportunities  denied  to  others.  If 
the  opportunity  for  making  and 
spending  money  is  increased  tenfold, 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  more  money 
will  be  improperly  spent  than  ever 
before.  If  the  opportunity  to  go 
places  and  do  things  is  increased 
tenfold  and  the  likelihood  of  doing 
them  with  impunity  is  increased  in 
proportion,  what  can  you  expect  but 
a  numerical  increase  in  wrong  doing! 
There  are  more  things  to  be  done, 
more  ways  to  do  them,  more  people 
to  do  them,  and  more  alibis  available. 

No;  we  are  working  with  surety, 
albeit  with  pain  and  expense,  through 
conditions  that  would  have  paralyzed 
earlie'r  generations,  and  are  ultimate- 
ly coming  through  better,  hardier  and 
more  capable. 


We  ,  warm  our  houses  with  wood 
(when  we  do  not  use  coal,  oil  or  elec- 
tricity) ;  we  use  wood  in  every  home 
and  industry;  there  is  scarcely  a 
place  where  wood  is  net  essentially 
needed.  But  the  first  use  of  wood  was 
to  bash  in  the  head  of  an  enemy  or 
scmebody  who  had  something  that  the 
man  with  the  club  wanted,  or  of  any 
stranger  who  from  time  immemorial 
has  been  considered  hostile  and  there- 
fore to  be  put  out  of  business.  Wood 
was  put  to  destructive  use  for  ages 
before  it  was  put  to  good  service. 

There  is  no  need  for  worrying  over 
the  future  of  the  human  race.  That 
it  has  one  and  a  wonderful  one  is  as- 
sured. The  burden  of  thought,  indi- 
vidually and  as  groups,  should  be 
directed  to  the  purpose  of  becoming 
skilled  in  the  proper  use  of  the  many 
blessings  that  are  pouring  down  up- 
on  us   in   unprecedented   amounts. 


THE  PESSIMIST'S  SOLILOQUY 

What's  the  use  of  sunshine?     Only  blinds  the  eyes. 
What's  the  use  of  learning?     Only  makes  you  wise. 

What's  the  use  of  smiling?     Wrinkles  up  your  face. 
What's  the  use  of  flowers  ?     Clutter  up  the  place. 

What's  the  use  of  eating?     Nothing,  only  taste. 
What's  the  use  of  hustling?     Haste  is  only  waste. 

What's  the  use  of  music?     Just  a  lot  of  noise. 
What's  the  use  of  living?     Makes  sad  girls  and  boys. 

What's  the  use  of  gladness,  when  the  whole  worl's  sad? 
What's  the  use  of  goodness?     Everyone  is  bad. 

What's  the  use  of  doctors?     Might  as  well  be  sick. 
What's  the  use  of  anything  ?     Lots  more  fun  to  kick 


— Selected. 
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HELEN  KELLER  WINS  ACHIEVEMENT 

AWARD 

(Selected) 


Helen  Keller,  who  for  twenty-five 
years  has  devoted  herself  to  the  cause 
of  those  who  were  deprived  of  sight 
and  hearing,  and  whose  personal 
achievement  in  overcoming  muteness 
and  blindness  has  won  world-wide 
admiration,  has  just  been  announced 
as  the  winner  of  the  Pictorial  Re- 
view $5,000  Achievement  Award.  Mr. 
Theodore  Von  Ziekursch,  editor  of 
Pictorial  Review,  will  present  the 
award  on  November  14,  at  a  dinner 
to  be  given  in  Miss  Keller's  honor 
at  the  Ambassador  hotel  in  New 
York. 

Miss  Keller's  name  is  the  ninth  on 
the  roster  of  the  Woman's  Hall  of 
Fame  instituted  by  the  Pictorial  Re- 
view Award.  The  others  on  the  list 
are:  Mrs.  Edward  MacDowell,  for 
founding  and  carrying  on  the  Mac- 
Dowell Colony  at  Peterboro,  New 
Hampshire,  where  artists  and  mu- 
sicians may  live  comfortably  at  small 


for  the  better  appreciation  of  the 
drama;  Miss  Martha  Berry,  who  has 
given  her  entire  fortune  and  her 
time  for  the  past  twenty-three  years 
to  the  Berry  School  for  boys  and 
girls  in  Mount  Berry,  Ga.,  and  where 
thousands  of  young  people  who  would 
otherwise  have  been  without  educa- 
tion, have  been  able  to  work  their 
way  through  high  school  and  college 
and  to  enter  the  world  equipped  with 
a  trade  or  profession;  Dr.  Florence 
Sabin  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute 
for  Medical  Research  whose  discov- 
ery of  the  origin  of  the  blood  stream 
and  whose  bacteriological  research  as 
to  the  cause  of  tuberculosis,  have 
been  one  of  the  greatest  achieve- 
ments medical  research;  Mrs.  Car- 
rie Chapman  Catt,  whose  efforts  to 
promote  peace  throughout  the  world 
have  been  of  incalculable  aid  in  de- 
veloping this  great  ideal;  Miss  Jane 
Addams,  for  her  work  in  establishing 


price    while    they    are    accomplishing      the    first    neighborhood    settlement   in 


an  important  piece  of  work;  Mrs. 
Cora  Wilson  Stewart,  who  started 
the  Moonlight  School  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Georgia  and  Tennessee, 
where  she  reclaimed  from  illiteracy 
thousands  of  the  Southern  mountain 
folks;  Miss  Sara  Graham-Mulhall, 
who  has  devoted  both  her  time  and 
her  fortune  to  the  elimination  of 
the  drug  traffic,  and  who  was  direct- 
ly responsible  for  the  passage  of  laws 
forbidding  it;  Miss  Eva  LeGallie,  the 
founder  of  the  Civic  Repertory  The- 
ater in  New  York  out  of  which  has 
developed    a    country-wide   movement 


Hull  House,  Chicago,  out  of  which 
developed  the  whole  area  of  settle- 
ment work  in  America;  and  now  Miss 
Helen  Adams  Keller,  for  her  aid  and 
inspiration  to  the  deaf  and  blind. 

The  committee  of  the  Achievement 
Award  includes,  Mr.  Bruce  Barton, 
Senator  Arthur  Capper.  Madam 
Louise  Homer,  Mr.  Clark  Howell,  Mr. 
Otto  Kahn,  Dr.  Henry  Goddard 
Leach,  Mr.  Edwin  Markham.  Mrs. 
Henry  Peabody,  Mrs.  Stanley  Resor, 
Mrs.  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart,  Mr. 
Carl  Sandburg,  Mrs.  John  F.  Sippel, 
Miss   Ida   Tarbell.   Mrs.   Augustus  O. 
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Thomas,  Miss   Mary  Woolley.  tion,  and  to  encourage  others  to  emu- 

The  Achievement  Award  idea  origi-  late  them,  that  the  award  was  estab- 

nated  in  1922  when  Pictorial  Review  lished. 

ran  an  editorial  questionnaire  asking  In   order  to   make   it   a   matter   of 

its  readers   to  name  the   ten  Ameri-  general     participation,     recommenda- 

«an    women    whose    accomplishments  tion    of    candidates    was    put    in    the 

placed    them    in    the    ranks    of   the  hands  of  the  public  and  their  selec- 

great.      In   the    avalanche   of   replies,  tion    in    the    judgment    of    a    distin- 

there    were    hundreds    whose    writers  guished  committee  of  men  and  wom- 

seemed  to  know  nothing  of  our  truly  en. 

great  women.     It  was  then,  with  the  The   provisions   of  the   award   are: 

idea     of     bringing     those     American  (1)  The  candidate  must  be  an  Anieri- 

women   who   had    made    a    distinctive  can  by  birth  or  naturalization    ;    (2) 

contribution  to   the  fields   of   Ameri-  Her  contribution  must  be  national  in 

can    art,    letters,    science    and    i-ocial  its  scope;    (3)    She  must  be  endorsed 

welfare,  to  the  light  of  public  atten-  by    leaders    in    her    particular    field. 


MORE  THAN  TOYS,  MOTOR  CARS  AND  COCKTAIL  PARTIES. 

"Why  don't  you  give  your  poor  soul  a  chance  with  God? 
You  need  more  than  three  square  meals  a  day.  You  are  not 
all  dining  room  and  kitchen.  You  need  more  than  a  change 
of  raiment.  You  are  something  more  than  dummies  to  be  put 
in  a  window  to  show  off  clothes.  Bricks  and  mortar  will  not 
satisfy  you.  You  can't  buy  a  home.  A  home  is  created.  It 
is  built  out  of  an  atmosphere,  made  out  of  love,  understand- 
ing, sympathy,  God;  made  out  of  little  cradles,  with  babies  in 
them.  Home  is  a  bit  of  heaven;  you  can't  buy  that.  .  .  .Are 
you  worried,  tantalized,,  in  agony,  blistered  by  the  terrible 
scorching  fires  of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil?  Face 
up  to  God.  He  knows  your  capacities.  You  are  built  out  of 
the  stuff  out  of  which  He  bulit  the  eternities.  Your  immor- 
tal soul  needs  something  more  than  toys,  motor  cars,  cocktail 
parties.  The  world  is  beautiful,  the  world  is  music,  the 
world  is  purity.  Don't  confuse  God's  world  with  the  devil's 
world — the  world  which  would  go  to  Communion  on  Sunday 
morning  and  give  the  rest  of  His  day  to  frivolity ;  the  world 
that  despises  the  Bible,  and  ignores  family  prayer;  the  world 
that  gets  into  and  ruins  the  church.  Oh,  somebody  will  have 
to  rise  in  the  church  in  this  country  and,  like  John  the  Baptist, 
risk  his  head  in  calling  the  church  back  from  its  perilous 
worldliness." — Gypsy  Smith. 
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OUR  FIRST  KNIVES 


By  Mary 

The  knife  has  long  been  in  use. 
Originally  a  weapon  against  enemies 
and  beasts  of  prey,  it  soon  became 
one  of  the  most  important  tools  of 
everyday  use.  Accordingly,  the  knife 
was  found  among  peoples  of  the 
lowest  phase  of  development,  long 
before  iron  began  to  be  used  in  its 
manufacture.  For  want  of  the  lat- 
ter and  other  metals,  primitive  man 
made  knife-like  instruments  out  of 
hard  bamboo,  wood,  shells,  and  the 
sharp  teeth  of  the  shark.  Later 
knives  were  made  of  stone,  speci- 
mens of  which  have  been  found  by 
the  thousands  in  the  explorations  of 
prehistoric  burial  places.       • 

Considerable  progress  in  the  mak- 
ing of  knives  was  attained  by  the 
negroes  and  aborigines  of  Siberia, 
who.  though  ignorant  of  the  prepar- 
ation of  steel,  knew  how  to  employ 
iron  in  the  manufacture  of  cutting 
instruments.  In  this  respect  they 
were  much  in  advance  of  the  civi- 
1'^ed  peoples  of  Asia  and  Europe. 
The  art  of  hardening:  iron  and  turn- 
ine  it  into  steel  later  raised  the  knife 
ti  an  instrument  of  g-eneral  use. 
"^he  peasant,  tr-p  gardener,  the  arti- 
siT).  the  hunter  the  warrior  in  short, 
the  representatives  of  aH  kinds  of  hu- 
man  professions,  chane-ed  the  origi- 
nal and  simnle  form  of  the  knife  un- 
t.'l  they  had  produced  an  instrument 
nest  adapted  to  their  particular  in- 
terests. 

The  knife  of  today  is  complicated 
in  its  manufacture.  Few  people 
have  any  idea  through  what  a  num- 
ber of  hands  their  pocket-knives  have 
passed  in  the  process  of  their  manu- 


Paula  Chapman 

facture.  A  bar  of  steel  destined  to 
to  furnish  a  number  of  blades  is 
heated  to  redness.  A  length  is  cut 
off,  and  the  forger  speedily  shapes 
it  roughly  into  the  form  of  a  pocket- 
knife.  Another  heating  is  then  re- 
quired to  fit  the  end  for  being  fash- 
ioned into  the  tang,  and  yet  an- 
other before  it  can  undergo  the  fur- 
ther operation  of  "smithing,"  the  last 
stage  of  which  is  the  stamping  of 
the  mark  of  the  thumbnail  to  facili- 
tate opening.  The  tang  is  then 
ground  and  the  blade  matrked  with 
the  name  of  the  firm.  The  slight 
bulge  on  the  reverse  side  caused  by 
this  operation  is  removed  by  fire  or 
the  grindstone. 

The  blade  is  next  hardened  by 
heating  it  to  redness  and  then  plung- 
ing it  into  water  up  to  the  tang.  The 
tempering  process  follows  next,  the 
bluish-yellow  tint  being  considered  as 
indicating  that  the  proper  degree  of 
heat  at  which  to  immerse  the  blade 
once  more  in  cold  wated  has  been  at- 
tained. After  this  various  kinds  of 
blades  are  classified  in  the  ware- 
house, and  undergo  sundry  grinding 
operations  to  fit  them  for  being  haft- 
ed. 

Tweleve  distinct  processes  have  by 
this  time  been  through,  and  many 
more  are  necessary  before  the  knife 
is  completely  finished.  The  number 
of  hands  which  it  has  now  to  pass 
through  depends  in  a  great  measure 
on  the  finish  to  be  given  the  handle, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  blades 
with  which  it  is  fitted,  and  the  price 
which  the  completed  article  is  in- 
tended to  realize. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


For  several  days  past  the  boys 
have  been  rehearsing  songs  and  reci- 
tations for  the  annual  service  to  be 
held  in  the  auditorium  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Thanksgiving  Day. 


Our  entire  population  enjoyed  a 
fine  veal  dinner  last  Sunday.  This 
was  a  product  of  our  own  dairy,  and 
r_la.de  an  excellent  addition  to  our 
menu. 


Reports  from  the  North  Carolina 
Orthopedic  Hospital,  Gastonia,  are 
t->  the  effect  that  Eleazer  Cox,  of 
Cottage  No.  4,  is  resting  very  com- 
fortablv. 


weekly.  It  is  quite  interesting  to 
mark  one  of  these  sheets  as  to  what 
cne  thinks  will  be  the  outcome  of 
mere  than  seventy-five  games  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  then 
check  up  on  them  as  Eddie  Dooly, 
former  All-American  football  star, 
announces  the  winners  each  Satur- 
day night. 


Some  time  ago  we  suggested 
through  this  column  that  these 
frostv  mornings  brought  sausage 
and  spare-ribs  to  our  minds,  but  the 
gen^e  hint  passed  unnoticed^  We 
now  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
last  week  two  good  hog-killing  days 
again  passed  by,  and — still  no  sau- 
sage on  our  tables. 


James  Fox,  of  Cottage  No.  13,  had 
the  misfortune  to  fall  and  fracture 
his  wrist  while  playing  one  day  last 
week.  He  was  taken  to  Concord, 
where  the  injured  member  was  treat- 
ed, and  is  now  getting  along  very 
nicely. 


Sammy  Everett,  of  the  Mecklen- 
burg Ccttage,  who  was  suffering 
from  a  kidney  infection,  was  taken 
to  Lumberton  the  other  day,  and 
placed  in  the  Thompson  Hospital  by 
the  Welfare  Department  of  Ruther- 
ford County. 


A  large  number  of  the  boys  and 
officers  of  the  institution  are  ardent 
football  fans,  and  many  of  them  may 
be  found  listening  in  on  the  radio 
broadcasts  of  the  big  college  games 
on  Saturday  afternoon.  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  football  "dope"  sheets,  that 
are  being  circulated  by  the  Shell  Re- 
fining   Company,     are     in     use     here 


One  of  the  members  of  our  staff 
received  a  letter  last  week  from  Rich- 
ard Kennedy,  one  of  our  paroled 
boys,  in  which  he  states  he  is  now 
enrolled  in  the  high  school  depart- 
ment at  Pineland  College,  Salem- 
burg.  He  seemed  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  activities  of  the  school 
since  leaving  here,  and  also  express- 
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ed   his    appreciation   of   all   that   was 
done  for  him  while  here. 


For  some  time  past,  when  on  the 
athletic  field,  we  have  noticed  quite 
a  number  of  our  boys  playing  soccer, 
or  association  football,  and  they 
seemed  to  be  very  enthusiastic  about 
learning  the  fine  points  of  this  pas- 
time. It  is  a  very  good  game,  and 
we  would  like  to  see  a  good  team  de- 
veloped  at   the   Training    School. 


Rev.  I.  Harding  Hughes,  rector  of 
All  Saints  Episcopal  Church,  Con- 
cord, conducted  the  service  in  the 
auditorium  last  Sunday  afternoon, 
and  made  his  usual  interesting  talk 
to  the  boys.  Speaking  on  the  sub- 
ject,     "Doing      One's      Best,"      Rev. 


Hughes  stated  that  each  boy  should 
select  something  to  do,  and  then  do 
it  with  all  his  might.  He  further 
said  that  work  is  the  greatest  bene- 
fit to  mankind,  and  that  he  who  does 
his  work  well,  builds  up  his  charac- 
ter, one  of  the  choicest  of  human  pos- 
sessions. Rev.  Hughes  also  called 
attention  to  Elbert  Hubbard's  story, 
"Taking  the  Message  to  Garcia,''  em- 
phasizing the  fact  that  we  should  be 
ready  to  do  things  when  the  time 
comes,  and  do  them  well.  In  closing 
he  used  the  story  of  how  Stanley 
found  David  Livingstone  in  the  wilds 
of  Africa,  showing  how  we  must  nev- 
er become  quitters,  but  stick  to  our 
tasks  until  we  accomplish  that  which 
we  started  out  to  do.  Rev.  Hughes' 
remarks  were  highly  interesting  and 
helpful,  just  the  sort  that  appeals  to 
boys,  and  we  feel  very  fortunate  in 
having  him  make  regular  visits  to 
the  institution. 


PENNY  WISE,  POUND  FOOLISH 
Citizens  who  predicted  that  when  Uncle  Sam  went  back  to 
3-cent  postage  he  was  making  an  unwise  move  can  now  say 
with  satisfaction:  "I  told  you  so.''  Only  a  few  months  have 
passed  since  the  postoffice  department  raised  the  rate  from 
two  to  three  cents  on  a  letter,  yet  the  volume  of  mail  has 
slumped  so  in  that  time  that  the  next  report  of  the  depart- 
ment is  pretty  apt  to  show  a  larger  deficit  than  ever.  It  isn't 
the  first  time  it  has  happened. 

That  is  why  it  is  hard  to  understand  why  our  postal  officials 
rushed  headlong  into  it  again.  Business,  already  in  a  dis- 
couraged mood,  resented  the  increased  postage  rate  and  cut 
down  on  its  mailing.  Private  individuals  are  now  writing 
fewer  letters. 

The  saving  of  this  cent  on  each  letter,  running  into  mil- 
lions, is  just  that  much  the  country  could  have  had. but  is 
not  getting.  It  takes  some  people,  including  postal  officials, 
a  lifetime  to  learn  that  it  doesn't'  pay  to  be  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish. — Reidsville  Review. 
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%  service." — Selected.  X 
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BOOKS  POINT  THE  WAY  OUT 

We  cannot  cut  the  school  and  libraries  and  thus  short-cut  our  way  out  of 
the  depression.  We  must  continue  to  invest  in  human  resources.  We  must 
liberate  and  develop  the  untapped  energies  of  the  mind  and  spirit.  We  can- 
not pinch  our  way  out.  .  .  .Longer  book  lines  in  the  libraries  ivill  mean  short- 
er bread  lines  on  the  streets.  It  is  good  that  we  can  turn  from  clos- 
ing banks  to  opening  books  and  from  the  falling  of  stocks  to  the  flights  of 
the  imagination. — President  Frank  P.  Graham,  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 


AN  ESSENTIAL  ASSET 

To  realize  that  you  have  given  one  moment  of  joy  to  a  crowd  of 
youngsters,  especially  the  underprivileged,  is  sufficient  compensa- 
tion regardless  of  the  trouble  encountered  to  bring  about  results. 

We  are  brought  in  contact  with  the  boys  of  this  institution  in  a 
certain  way  and  feel  we  understand  the  essentials  calculated  to 
make  a  boy  happy.  To  be  happy  there  has  to  exist  a  contented 
mind  and  this  status  of  mind  is  acquired  by  wholesome  recreation 
intermingled  with  certain  duties  so  time  will  not  drag.  The  old 
time  adage  "idleness  is  the  devil's  workshop"  is  absolutely  true. 
It  is  accepted  without  argument.  Statistics  prove  that  the  de- 
linquent youths  of  the  state  are  confined  in  correctional  institu- 
tions on  account  of  idleness,  from  the  fact  they  are  untrained — 
having  neither  manual  nor  mental  training.  This  kind  of  blind- 
ness is  far  worse  than  the  physical  handicap — being  dumb.  Helen 
Keller  is  a  living  example  of  overcoming  mutenss  that  would  have 
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placed  many  at  the  mercy  of  charity.  Yes,  she  sees,  she  hears, 
enjoying  the  beauties  of  life  far  more  than  many  with  all  faculties. 

If  impossible  to  use  the  faculties,  seeing  and  hearing,  to  advan- 
tage it  is  better  to  be  deprived  of  them,  at  least  that  is  a  personal 
view  point.  Ample  provision  with  well  trained,  conscientious  in- 
structors is  made  for  this  mute  class  of  dependents  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  satisfactory  results,  making  of  these  unfortunates 
valuable  acquisitions  to  any  community.  Success  comes  if  the 
right  procedure  is  pursued — with  the  ultimate  aim  in  view — a 
sound  mind  within  a  sound  body.  The  mind  must  not  only  be  phy- 
sically sound,  but  filled  with  clean  and  ennobling  thoughts  before 
the  goal  can  be  reached — service  for  humanity.  One  of  the  finest 
ways  in  the  world  to  encourage  high  ideals,  or  inspire  noble  ambi- 
tion is  to  surround  the  underprivileged,  or  the  over-privileged  if 
there  need  be  with  good  literature— books  and  magazines  to  suit 
the  age  and  taste  of  the  child.  This  will  without  doubt  help,  espe- 
cially during  the  adolescent  period  of  every  youth,  form  the  habit 
of  reading. 

Keep  in  mind  if  you  please  that  the  state  has  an  army  of  so-call- 
ed bad  boys  and  girls  with  clouded  visions,  ears  untrained  to  the 
harmonies  of  a  sweet  life,  making  them  incapable  of  discriminat- 
ing between  right  and  wrong,  therefore,  they  have  fallen  into  pits 
of  crime.  They  are  not  responsible  for  conditions.  So  the  long 
arm  of  mercy,  in  the  name  of  sweet  charity,  by  means  of  state 
funds,  has  made  provision  for  these  unfortunates.  This  care  means 
more  than  just  housing  and  feeding.  It  implies  that  every  means 
of  development,  mental,  spiritual  and  physical  has  to  be  met,  or 
we  fail  to  return  to  the  state  for  the  investment,  dividends  of  "re- 
claimed, self-supporting  individuals."  We  repeat,  one  of  the 
surest  and  safest  ways  towards  reclamation  is  through  good  lit- 
erature— an  asset  that  would  prove  valuable  to  this  institution. 

Possibly  there  are  some  who  would  ask,  "if  the  books  and  maga- 
zines were  given  would  the  boys  show  an  appreciation  by  reading." 
We  answer  the  question  in  this  manner.  The  boys  are  taught  to 
know  the  value  of  the  farm,  the  dairy,  ice-plant,  laundry,  shoe- 
shop,  bakery,  class-room,  printing  office  and  other  things  essen- 
tial to  the  life  of  the  institution,  therefore,  the  value  of  the. libra- 
ry could  and  should  be  made  imperative  with  an  equal  emphasis. 
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To  make  a  long-  story  short  we  will  give  a  concrete  example  of 
just  how  the  boys  appreciate  the  most  trivial  consideration  of 
their  welfare. 

Just  a  few  days  ago  we  happened  in  the  City  Library,  and  there 
noticed  many  old  books  discarded.  We  solicited  them.  In  fact 
they  were  not  considered  worth  moving  by  the  librarian.  But  re- 
porting the  gift  to  authorities  of  the  school,  Mr.  Barber,  book-keep- 
er, with  the  assistance  of  a  small  boy  while  on  a  mission  in  the 
city,  removed  the  books  without  the  least  trouble,  expense  or  loss 
of  time.  Of  course  there  are  pessimists  in  every  undertaking,  but 
as  proof  the  books  gave  some  pleasure,  the  youngster  who  accom- 
panied the  school  officer  selected  his  book  on  his  return  trip  to  the 
school.  Upon  reaching  the  institution,  the  nine-year-old  boy  pulled 
a  book  entitled,  "Bunny  Rabbit,"  out  from  the  front  of  his  overalls 
saying  in  the  highest  glee,  "look  at  Mr.  Bunny  Rabbit.  May  I 
have  this  one  to  read?  Mrs.  Haywood  and  I  will  read  it  together." 
There  was  never  such  joy  written  in  the  face  of  any  child.  Be- 
sides there  were  perhaps  six  or  seven  boys  awaiting  in  the  print- 
ing office  and  seeing  the  joy  in  the  face  of  the  little  fellow  with  the 
Bunny  Rabbit  book,,  they  fell  one  over  the  other  in  removing  and 
placing  the  books,  considered  by  many  as  junk.  These  boys  in  a 
few  hours  went  through  every  book,  placed  by  pages  the  scattered 
leaves,  and  in  the  meantime  selected  a  book  to  read  that  night. 

This  is  simply  a  hint,  making  known  our  needs,  and  a  hint  to 
the  wise  is  sufficient.  We  wager  there  are  thousands  of  discarded 
books  stored  away  in  attics  throughout  the  state.  Now,  if  they 
are  of  suitable  reading  matter  and  useless  to  the  home  remember 
the  boys  will  accept  them  with  profit  and  pleasure.  Will  you  help 
us  to  start  a  library?  Books  are  the  best  and  most  delightful  com- 
panions to  be  found. 

********** 

A  CONTINUED  STORY 

We  have  another  incident  that  will  make  conclusive  that  the 
Jackson  Training  School  boys  are  appreciative  and  it  takes  but  lit- 
tle to  give  them  an  evening  of  joy. 

On  another  occasion  a  large  bundle  of  literature  from  St.  James 
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Lutheran  Sunday  School  was  sent  to  the  school.  These  little  pa- 
pers are  filled  with  stories  suitable  to  all  ages,  including  the  ele- 
mentary and  grammar  grades  and  are  splendidly  illustrated.  The 
bundle  was  sufficiently  large  to  make  sixteen  packages,  a  roll  of 
papers  to  a  cottage.  They  were  distributed  accordingly.  On  this 
occasion  it  was  our  delight  to  observe  in  one  of  the  cottages.  Af- 
ter supper  the  boys  during  quiet  hour,  the  greater  number  seemed 
interested  in  either  reading  or  looking  at  the  pictures. 

When  the  signal  was  given  to  repair  to  the  basement  to  make 
preparation  for  bed  there  was  not  to  be  seen  a  single  paper  in  the 
assembly  room.  "Where  are  the  papers?"  was  the  question.  To 
make  a  long  story  short  the  boys  had  taken  the  papers  and  put  them 
in  their  lockers  in  the  basement.  The  conclusion  drawn  is  that 
these  boys  would  not  have  taken  the  trouble  to  place  in  safety  their 
papers  if  entirely  devoid  of  the  desire  to  read.  These  facts,  or  in- 
cidents are  given  to  show  that  the  Jackson  Training  School  boys 
are  actually  thirsty  for  something  good  to  read.  They  have  the 
same  taste,  the  same  impulses  and  get  the  same  kick  out  of  life  that 
any  boy  does — but  by  fate  of  circumstances  have  been  denied  the 
advantages  other  boys  enjoy.  There  are  many  dull  hours  for  boys 
of  any  class  and  if  good  books  or  papers  are  convenient  they  help 
to  pass  the  time  very  profitably. 

********** 

A  PATHETIC  SITUATION 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  has  taken  into  its  arms,  as  a  moth- 
er would  a  sick  babe,  the  mental  defectives,  whose  minds  are 
warped  and  distorted,  and  is  trying  to  nurse  them  back  into  the 
sunlight  of  happy  lives.  The  Caswell  Training  School  for  Mental 
defectives,  in  Lenoir  county  is  doing  humane  work  the  State  does 
not  fully  realize.  "Old  Hurrygraph,"  in  this  issue  of  the  Uplift, 
gives  us  a  truly  pathetic  story  as  an  eye-witness  to  what  is  being 
done  in  this  institution.  The  pathetic  part  is  that  they  have  647 
inmates  at  the  present,  and  cannot  take  any  more,  and  they  also 
have  over  600  applications  on  file  for  others  who  are  knocking  at 
its  door  for  admission;  but  lack  of  buildings  debar  the  admission 
of  any  more. 
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The  work  now  being  done  is  a  revelation  to  those  who  visit  the 
institution,  and  inspires  enthusiasm  as  to  how  the  inmates  are  be- 
ing treated  and  the  progress  made,  even  under  the  most  adverse 
circumstances;  The  story  is  an  interesting  one  though  filled  with 
pathos. 

*  *  *******  * 

LOOKING  AHEAD 

No  greater  truth  was  ever  uttered  than  "life  is  just  one  thing 
after  another."  Thanksgiving  will  be  here,  with  the  usual  good 
dinner  and  along  with  other  good  things  will  have  passed  into  his- 
tory before  this  is  read. 

No  sooner  than  this  date  on  the  calendar  is  checked  off  the  next 
station  that  holds  in  store  great  anticipations  for  our  boys  is — 
"Glorious  Christmas."  It  is  both  a  pleasure  and  a  duty  that  pe- 
culiarly belongs  to  the  Uplift  to  take  the  public  into  confidence,  and 
inform  all  well  wishers  that  aid  will  be  needed  and  welcomed  in 
providing  a  Christmas  treat  for  our  five  hundred  boys.  It  is  not 
out  of  place  to  let  it  be  known  that  many  of  our  boys  have  no  one 
to  make  provision  for  them  on  this  occasion.  The  joy  these  young 
fellows  realize  from  the  annual  Christmas  treat  is  so  great  and  sin- 
cere it  rebounds  and  adds  to  the  joy  of  the  contributors. 

Any  contribution  will  be  greatly  appreciated,  and  acknowledged. 
First— 

The  Stonewall  Jackson  Circle,  Concord, $  10.00 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

(With  Old  Hurrygraph) 


If   you   were     busy    being    true, 
To  what  you  know  you  ought  to 

do, 
You'd  be  busy  you'd  forget 
The  blunders  of  the  folks  you've 

met. 


It  seems  as  if  the  human  race  is 
improving  everything  except  the  peo- 
ple. 

— o — 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  ap- 
pears to  have  managed  the  tiger  all 
right.  Now  he  is  an  expert  in  man- 
aging the  elephant. 

— o — 

People  admire  "horse  sense."  No 
wonder.  The  horse  had  sense 
enough  to  be  scared  of  automobiles 
when  they  first  came  into  use,  and 
some  of  them  haven't  gotten  over 
the  scare  yet. 

Mr.  Coolidge  says  our  banking 
system  is  not  yet  perfect.  A  good 
many  people  who  have  interviewed 
the  credit  manager  have  come  to  the 
same  conclusion. 

— o — 

According  to  Dr.  Grace  W.  Pail- 
thrope,  what  the  burglar  of  the  vio- 
lent type  needs  is  hospital  treat- 
ment. Householders  should  make 
sure  that  he  gets  it. 

— o — 

I  am  not  much  of  a  hand  at  let- 
ter writing.  I  was  reared  in  an  old- 
fashion  printing  shop,  and  it  seems 
like  I've  always  been   so  busy  work- 


ing hand  in  hand  with  other  men 
that  most  of  the  fancy  parts  of  my 
education  sort  of  got  overlooked. 
Sometimes  I  think  maybe  it  was  a 
good  thing  I  wasn't  able  to  get  all 
the  education  I  wanted.  I  might 
have  "un-learned"  some  of  the  things 
I've  learned  the  other  way.  One  of 
these  things — I  first  heard  from  my 
father — was :  "Never  forget  a 
friend." 

Break,  Break,  Break, 
At  the  foot  of  thy  crags,  O  sea; 
But    the    high    rate    of    taxation 
Is  the  thing  that's  breaking  me. 

It  would  be  a  fine  thing  if  this  na- 
tion, as  one  man,  would  offer  morn 
and  night,  this  prayer: 

Heavenly  Father!  Thou  who  art 
our  God  and  Father,  we  pause  in 
quiet  that  we  may  be  conscious  of 
Thy  presence  in  this  hour  of  our  Na- 
tion's destiny.  We  thank  Thee  for 
Thy  infinite  goodness  and  mercies. 
We  pray  that  Thou  wilt  illumine  our 
minds,  open  our  hearts,  and  renew 
our  souls.  In  our  desire  to  fulfill  Thy 
purpose  in  our  lives,  that  Thy  will 
may  be  done  in  all  governing  bodies, 
and  throughout  our  blessed  country, 
we  seek  Thy  guidance  in  the  deliber- 
ations and  commitments  of  each  day. 
O  Thou  God  of  this  Nation  and  of 
the  whole  earth,  renew  our  faith  in 
Thee  and  in  al!  mankind.  May  we 
have  fellowship  with  Thee  at  all 
times  in  solving  the  destinies  of  our 
land.  Be  with  our  loved  ones  and 
bless   all   homes   of   our    land.     May 
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the  earth  be  filled  with  Thy  glory, 
and  to  Thee  shall  be  the  praise  forev- 
er. Amen.  The  blessings  would  come 
upon  us  in  copious  showers  were 
this  done. 

Let  poets  sing  of  love  in  Spring 
And  rave  about  its  depths  pro- 
found; 
It  once  was  so,  but  now  we  know 
'Tis  cash  that  makes  the  world 
go  round. 

— o — 
It  is  said  that  a  petrified  gopher 
seven  millions  years  old  has  been 
dug  up  out  in  Nebraska  with  horns 
on  its  head  with  which  it  fastened 
itself  to  its  hole  in  the  ground  so  it 
couldn't  be  dragged  out.  Maybe  that 
explains  why  it's  simply  impossible 
to  separate  the  bureaucrats  in  Wash- 
ington from  their  jobs.  .  They  have 
horns  on  their  heads,  and  when  any- 
body get's  after  'em  they  just  crawl 
under  their  desks  and  stick  their 
horns  up  into  the  mahogany  and 
shucks!  They  just  can't  be  dragged 
out. 

Men  have  spent  a  life-time  in 
building  a  grand  palace;  in  carving 
a  great  statue;  in  painting  a  marve- 
lous picture;  all  of  which  have  filled 
the  world  with  beauty  and  the  mouth 
of  posterity  with  praise.  But  the 
greatest  thing  to  build  is  a  charac- 
ter. It  will  be  a  temple,  and  God 
will  dwell  within  it  and  speak  of  it. 
The  greatest  statue  to  carve  is  the 
image  of  holiness  on  the  pure  marble 
of  an  upright  life.  The  finest,  sweet- 
est picture  to  paint  is  the  tender 
face  of  Jesus  on  the  canvass  of  a 
life-time,  in  the  living  colors  of  love 
by  the  hand  of  work  and  die.     Than 


this  attainment  cannot  reach  higher. 

The    automobilecene    is     passing 

fair, 
And  her   charms   we   do   admire; 
She    can     drive    all    day    with     a 

tireless  air, 
But  not  with  an   airless  tire. 

The  North  Carolina  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  the  largest  Negro  con- 
cern of  its  kind  in  the  world,  owns 
one  of  the  handsomest  six-story 
buildings  in  the  heart  of  the  busi- 
ness center  of  Durham,  amid  a 
block  of  other  buildings  adjoining  it, 
which  is  also  owned  by  thrifty  mem- 
bers of  that  race.  They  have  made 
this  building  still  more  beautiful  by 
sandpapering  the  granite  front.  The 
financial  statement  of  this  company 
for  last  year  showed  it  owned  proper- 
ty in  Durham,  real  estate,  valued  at 
$715,724.18.  Total  paid  policy  hold- 
ers and  beneficiaries,  $995,456.84. 
Companies  admitted  assets  last  year, 
$3,907,319.57.  Total  business  in 
force,  $436,928,754.  This  shows  what 
a  great  tree  has  grown  from  a  little 
acorn,  planted  33  years  ago  by  the 
late  John  Merrick,  and  Dr.  A.  M. 
Moore  and  other  Negroes.  The  com- 
pany now  gives  employment  to  about 
one  thousand  men  and  women  of  the 
Negro  race. 

There's    many    a     thing    whereof 

the  whv. 
Ouite  baffles  me  and  you; 
Now.    for    instance,     there's     the 

sky, 
Is  eladdest  when  it's  blue. 

— o — 
Anent    the    day    of    Thanksgiving, 
which  has  just  passed,   I  do  not  be- 
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lieve  that  God  intended  that  people 
should  lack  the  necessities  of  life, 
and  in  this  land  of  abundance  there 
are  people  who  lack  food  and  employ- 
ment. I  know  that  it  is  because 
there  are  some  people  at  the  table 
of  God's  bounty  who  have  grabbed 
more  than  their  share  and  will  pass 
nothing  down  to  the  lower  end  if 
they  can  help  it.  We  talk  a  lot  of 
learned  nonsenses  about  economic 
conditions,  but  in  reality  it  is  all  a 


question  of  human  selfishness  and 
greed.  Let's  keep  our  faces  to  the 
sunrise.  A  new  day  dawns.  Be 
thankful  that  Heaven  has  not  forgot- 
ten us.  The  experiences  of  the  last 
three  years  will  prove  of  lasting 
benefit.  Turn  the  clouds  around  and 
see  the  silver  lining  and  live  in  the 
future  and  for  the  future  with  grati- 
tude, courage  and  faith  and  go  for- 
ward to  new  tasks,  praising  God  in 
all  things. 


A  PROPHECY 

These  lines  were  first  published  in   England   in   1345,   be- 
fore any  of  the  discoveries  and  inventions  mentioned  therein. 

Carriages  without  horses  shall  go, 
And  accidents  fill  the  world  with  woe. 
Around  the  world  thoughts  will  fly- 
In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 
The  world  upside  down  shall  be, 
And  gold  be  found  at  root  of  tree. 
Through  the  hills  men  shall  ride, 
And  no  horse  or  ass  be  at  his  side. 
Under  water  man  shall  walk, 
Shall  ride,  shall  sleep,  shall  talk. 
In  the  air  men  shall  be  seen, 
In  white,  in  black,  in  green. 
Iron  in  water  shall  float, 
As  easy  as  a  wooden  boat. 
Fire  and  water  shall  wonders  do, 
England  at  least  shall  admit  a  Jew. 
And  this  world  to  an  end  shall  come, 
In  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-one. 


ft. Hi     >;;>' 


—Selected. 
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THEY  GAVE  HUMANS  WINGS 

(Suffolk  News-Herald) 


Today  the  nation  is  paying  tribute 
to  the  achievement  of  Orville  and 
Wilbur  Wright,  fathers  of  aviation, 
who  gave  human  beings  wings,  and 
in  doing  so  ushered  in  a  flaming  era. 
When  they  made  their  dream  a  reali- 
ty on  the  barren  slopes  of  Kill  Devil 
Hill  it  probably  never  dawned  upon 
these  visionary  youths  that  they  had 
actually  performed  a  feat  that  would 
place  their  names  among  the  im- 
mortals. To  them  there  was  little 
of  romance  in  those  gruelling  days 
among  the  sand  dunes  of  the  bleak 
North  Carolina  coast  to  which  the 
nation  beats  a  path  to  honor  them. 

It  is  probably  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  this  country  that  the  na- 
tion has  shown  its  gratitude  to  one 
of  its  sons  during  his  natural  life 
for  his  accomplishment.  One  can 
well  conceive  with  what  emotions  the 
surviving  brother  will  witness  the 
ceremony  at  Kitty  Hawk  today  and 
the  memories  the  occasion  will  revive. 
As  he  gazes  upon  the  magnificent  me- 
morial his  cotuntry  has  erected  to 
commemorate  the  epochal  invention 
he  will  be  thinking  of  the  brother 
who  labored  with  him  but  whose  eyes 
and   ears   are   closed   forever   to   the 


plaudits  of  his  countrymen.  How- 
ever, there  is  satisfaction  in  the 
thought  that  at  least  one  of  the  in- 
ventors of  the  airship  has  been  spar- 
ed to  witness  a  public  demonstration 
of  his  country's  gratitude. 

Great  strides  have  been  made  in 
development  of  this  epoch-making 
method  of  transportation.  Nearly 
twenty-nine  years  have  passed  since 
the  Wright  brothers  proved  that  it 
was  possible  to  construct  a  heavier- 
than-air  craft  that  would  fly.  The 
first  model  was  a  crude,  lumbering 
structure,  but  it  demonstrated  the 
principles  upon  which  the  modern 
airship  is  constructed  to  such  per- 
fection as  to  enable  a  skilled  aviator 
to  span  the  ocean  and  cross  the  con- 
tinent in  an  incredibly  brief  space 
of  time  and  with  comparative  safety. 
Orville  and  Wilbur  Wright  gave  to 
the  world  one  of  the  greatest  inven- 
tions of  all  time,  one  that  will  proba- 
bly have  more  influence  on  the  desti- 
ny of  the  world  than  any  other  me- 
chanical device  ever  evolved  by  hu- 
man mind.  Their  contribution  to  hu- 
man welfare  and  progress  places 
them  among  the  greatest  in  history 
in  the  field  of  invention. 


Iii  the  sand  dunes  in  Michigan  have  been  found  the  effects 
of  lightning  which  at  various  times  struck  the  bare  ground. 
Conducting  substances  such  as  minute  particles  of  metal  be- 
come fused  in  the  terrific  heat  and  when  dug  up  are  real  ex- 
amples of  what  might  be  called  "petrified"  lightning  showing 
the  paths  followed  by  the  current  as  it  followed  the  conduc- 
tors in  the  ground. — Selected. 
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CASWELL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

By  Old  Hurrygraph 


The  Durham  Welfare  department 
and  the  Board  of  County  Commis- 
sioners, consisting  of  W.  E.  Stanley, 
H.  L.  Carver,  D.  W.  Newsom,  C.  W. 
Massey,  C.  L.  McHaney,  Dr.  R.  E. 
Nichols,  J.,  H.  Harris,  R.  E.  Hurst, 
G.  M.  Clark  and  J.  A.  Robinson,  per- 
haps, may  have  thought  my  mental 
training  was  not  exactly  perfect,  so 
they  picked  me  up  Thursday  morn- 
ing and  carried  me  down  to  the  Cas- 
well Training  School  for  mental  de- 
fectives, three  miles  this  side  of 
Kinston,  in  Lenoir  county.  I  must 
confess  that  my  equipoise  was  much 
affected  by  what  I  saw  at  this  insti- 
tution. Pity  and  compassion  for 
broken  and  awry  humanity  the  State 
is  endeavoring  to  bring  back  to  nor- 
mal and  trying  to  put  some  sunshine 
into  the  lives  of  those  over  whom  a 
mental  cloud  is  hovering.  I  am  sure 
if  the  whole  of  North  Carolina  would 
visit  this  institution  and  see  what 
is  being  done,  upon  a  curtailed  ap- 
propriation, it  would  awaken  an  in- 
terest in  this  school  which  would 
open  the  doors  to  the  over  six 
hundred  applications  now  on  file  and 
which  cannot  be  considered  for  the 
present  as  the  school  is  now  crowded 
to  its  last  bed.  It  already  has  647 
attendants  of  defective  minds  who 
are  being  studiously  nursed  and 
cared  for  by  a  humane  superintend- 
ent and  an  efficient  and  sympathetic 
corps  of  experienced  assistants.  It 
is  a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten  to 
see  these  647  patients  eating  their 
meals. 

Dr.   W.   H.    Dixon,  the   affable   su- 


perintendent, received  our  party  in 
the  most  cordial  manner,  and  dined 
us  with  a  splendid  dinner  with  all 
manner  of  viands,  raised  on  the  800 
acre  farm  under  expert  cultivation. 
He  was  generous  in  showing  us 
through  the  various  departments  of 
the  institution,  and  its  equipments. 
The  fine  herd  of  Holsteins  was  an  in- 
spiration for  a  school  of  this  kind. 
They  were  in  the  midst  of  their  hog 
killing  upon  our  arrival,  and  some 
thirty  of  the  finest  porkers  I  have 
seen  in  many  a  day  were  victims 
of  the  slaughter  men. 

What  interested  me  most  were  the 
inmates  and  the  manner  of  treating 
them.  The  schooling  part  is  not  done 
in  grades.  Impossible  to  do  that  ac- 
cording to  their  mental  aptitude. 
They  are  formed  in  mental  groups, 
according  to  their  mental  capacity. 
Very  marked  progress  is  being  made 
in  some  of  these  groups.  While  we 
were  there  a  girl  was  brought  in 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  exami- 
nation proved  that  she  had  the  mind 
of  a  four-year-old  child.  The  most 
pitiable  sight,  and  one  that  aroused 
the  emotions  to  the  profoundest  sym- 
pathetic depths,  was  a  group  of  some 
sixty  or  seventy-five,  from  small  tots 
to  women  of  grown  stature,  with  no 
minds  at  all.  They  knew  nothing. 
They  took  no  interest  in  anything. 
All  they  could  do  was  to  eat  and  sit 
about  in  blank  comprehension  of 
their  surroundings.  It  was  a  scene 
enough  to  make  the  angels  weep. 
With  this  and  other  views  of  pathet- 
ic   scenes    of     how     distorted     minds 
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were  being  nursed,  there  was  a  silent 
tear  in  several  eyes  of  our  party  and 
a  prayer  for  richer  blessings,  and 
greater  aid  to  this  insttution.  The 
inmates  are  classified  as  follows: 
Idiots,  imbeciles,  morons,  borderlines, 
dull  normal,  and  normal.  Some  are 
improving  and  coming  out  of  this 
classification.  Some  never  will.  The 
lowest  gradings  or  groupings  are 
those  in  the  nature  of  maniacs.  No 
one  would  hardly  believe  that  human 
nature  could  be  so  distorted.  They 
have  to  be  kept  in  cages  to  keep  them 
from  doing  damage  to  themselves 
and  others.  It  is  heart-rending. 
Many  of  the  inmates  are  taken  from 
homes  where  the  families  may  be  re- 
lieved of  their  care  and  attention 
and  given  a  chance  to  enjoy  more 
peaceful  hours.  The  State  is  a  great 
and  loving  mother  to  these  unfortu- 
nates, and  it  is  fortunate  that  this 
great  commonwealth  has  undertaken 
this  ameliorating  work.  The  State 
should  see  to  it  that  there  are  more 
buildings  to  accommodate  the  six 
hundred  or  more  that  are  now  knock- 
ing at  its  door  and  cannot  be  receiv- 
ed for  lack  of  room.  Full  to  capaci- 
ty now. 

Dr.  Dixon  estimates  that  children 
are  now  being  suported  at  37  cents 
per  day,  as  compared  with  $1.15  per 
child  when  he  tcok  charge  in  1925. 
The  children  who  are  able  to  do  so 
work  on  the  farm  and  various  activi- 
ties about  the  institution.  In  the  laun- 
dry they  turn  out  from  three  to  five 
thousand  pieces  daily..  They  make 
their    own     clothes,    and     others     are 


taught  to  sew,  paint,  draw  and  do 
mechanical  work.  All  are  kept  busy 
at  something.  It  is  a  bee-hive  of 
activity  in  a  most  peculiar  manner, 
and  it  is  astonishing  to  see  how  the 
human  mind  works  here  and  how  it 
is  worked. 

Durham  county  had  19  inmates  in 
the  institution — eight  girls  and  elev- 
en boys.  All  are  making  more  or 
less  progress.  Ten  are  in  the  higher 
groups,  and  the  othei-s  are  in  the 
middle  and  lower  groups.  The  visit 
of  the  Durham  county  welfare  and 
board  of  county  commissioners  was 
to  view  the  plant  and  see  how  those 
from  this  county  were  getting  along. 
Every  county  having  inmates  there 
should  do  the  same.  There  are  in  the 
institution  inmates  from  every  coun- 
ty in  the  State  except  nine,  and  these 
nine  counties  having  no  inmates  are 
Alleghany,  Bladen,  Camden,  Caswell, 
Graham,  Hoke.  Montgomery,  Mitchell, 
and  Yancey.  Ninety-one  counties  are 
represented  in  the  list  of  inmates, 
numbering  from  one  to  thirty-five  to 
th->  county. 

TV  greatest  need  of  the  Caswell 
Training  School  for  mental  defec- 
tives is  more  buildings,  if  the  State 
exoects  to  do  a  more  perfect  work 
for  these  unfortunates  still  in  the 
homes.  The  legislature  should  visit 
the  institution  and  take  note  of 
needs  and  provide  for  the  afflicted 
ones  and  untie  Dr.  Dixon's  hands, 
and  give  him  greater  financial  aid 
that  he  may  do  a  greater  work  for 
the  State. 


"We  should  take   every  chance    that  comes  to    us  to  show 
kindness  to  others." — Selected. 
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ROOSEVELT  WILL  BE  THIRTY-SECOND 

PRESIDENT 


(Selected) 


Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  will  be 
the  32nd  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Twelve  of  his  predecessors  served 
more  than  one  term,  five  of  them  be- 
ing elevated  to  the  Presidency  from 
the  vice-presidency.  Nine  served  less 
than  a  full  four  year  term. 

Presidents  and  their  terms  have 
been: 

George    Washington,    1789-1797. 

John  Adams,   1797-1801. 

Thomas   Jefferson,   1801-1809. 

James   Madison,   1809-1817. 

James   Monroe,    1817-1825. 

John  Quincy  Adams,   1825-1829. 

Andrew  Jackson,   1829-1837. 

Martin  Van  Buren,  1837-1841. 

William  Henry  Harison,  1841- (one 
month). 

John   Tyler,   1841-1845. 

James  K.  Polk,  1845-1849. 


Zachary  Taylor,   1849-1850. 
Millard  Fillmore,   1850-1853. 
Franklin  Pierce,   1853-1857. 
James   Buchanan,   1857-1861. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  1861-1865. 
Andrew  Johnson,  1865-1869. 
Ulysses  S.  Grant,  1869-1877. 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes,   1877-1881. 
James    A.    Garfield,   1881-1881. 
Chester  A.   Arthur,   1881-1885. 
Grover    Cleveland,    1885-1889. 
Beniamin    Harison,    1889-1893. 
Grover    Cleveland,    1893-1897. 
William    McKinley,    1897-1901. 
Theodore    Roosevelt,    1901-1909. 
William  H.   Taft,   1909-1913. 
Woodrow    Wilson,    1913-1921. 
Warren  G.  Harding,  1921-1923. 
Calvin   Coolidge,   1923-1929. 
Herbert    Hoover,    March     4,     1929- 
1933. 


THE  AMERICAN  BOY 


Of  course  what  we  have  a  right  to  expect  of  the  American 
boy  is  that  he  shall  turn  out  to  be  a  good  American  man.  Now 
the  chances  are  strong  that  he  will  not  be  much  of  a  man  un- 
less he  is  a  good  deal  of  a  boy.  He  must  not  be  a  coward  nor 
a  weakling,  a  bully,  a  shirk,  nor  a  prig.  He  must  work  hard 
and  play  hard;  he  must  be  clean-minded  and  able  to  hold  his 
own  under  all  circumstances  and  against  all  comers.  It  is  only 
on  those  conditions  that  he  will  turn  out  to  be  the  kind  of  a 
man  of  whom  America  may  really  be  proud.  In  life,  as  in  a 
football  game,  the  principle  to  follow  is:  "Hit  the  line  hard,  do 
not  foul,  do  not  shirk ;  but  hit  the  line  hard." 


— Theodore  Roosevelt. 
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CHARLES  CARROLL  OF  CARROLLTON 


By  Evely 

November  of  this  year  marks  the 
centenary  of  the  death  of  the  last  liv- 
ing signer  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. For  more  than  half  a 
century  Charles  Carroll  of  Carroll- 
ton  lived  to  experience  the  benefits 
of  a  free  land  achieved  when  fifty- 
six  courageous  rebels  affixed  their 
names  to  the  noble  document  which 
inaugurated  American  independence. 

He  is  known  almost  entirely  to  our 
generation  merely  as  a  signer  of  the 
Declaration,  which  distinction,  though 
it  presupposes  eminent  worth,  does 
not  altogether  reveal  his  really  ex- 
cellent attributes.  Born  in  Mary- 
land; in  1737  of  a  Catholic  family,  re- 
putedly America's  richest  in  the  mid- 
dle eighteenth  century,  the  best  edu- 
cational and  cultural  advantages  that 
money  could  buy  were  available  for 
him. 

Since  it  was  the  custom  of  our  co- 
lonial institutions  of  learning  to  re- 
quire of  the  students  religious  con- 
formity to  the  worship  prescribed 
by  the  faculty,  no  good  Catholic 
sent  his  sons  to  these  Protestant 
schools,  particularly  if  he  had  the 
means  to  send  them  abroad.  Charles 
Carroll  was  the  only  child  of  rich 
parents.  Consequently  nothing  stood 
in  the  way  of  his  having  a  good  edu- 
cation under  Catholic  auspices  and  he 
was,  therefore,  sent  to  France  and 
schooled  at  the  College  of  the  Eng- 
lish Jesuits.  There  he  acquired  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  iiterature 
and  philosophy  of  the  ancient  Greek 
and  Roman  masters  as  welj  as  a 
critical  knowledge  of  ancient  and 
modern  languages  and  learned  to 
speak  French  as  fluently  as  English. 


n  Thorp 

The  master  of  that  school  later  re- 
ferred to  him  as  "the  finest  young 
man  in  every  respect  that  ever  enter- 
ed the  House,"  and  adds,  "prejudice, 
I  am  convinced,  has  no  share  in  it, 
as  I  find  the  public  voice  confirms  my 
sentiments." 

Following  his  courses  there,  young 
Carroll  studied  law  both  in  Paris  and 
in  London.  This  he  did,  not  so  much 
with  a  view  to  practicing  that  pro- 
fession, as  to  enable  him  the  better 
to  handle  and  improve  the  vast 
American  estate  to  which  he  was 
heir.  And  withal,  he  was  an  able 
writer  and  speaker. 

Completing  his  schooling  at  the  age 
of  twenty-eight,  he  returned  to  Amer- 
ica brilliantly  educated  and  with 
greater  intellectual  accomplishment 
than  most  of  his  contemporaries.  His 
father  at  once  bestowed  upon  him  a 
10,000  acre  tract  of  land  known  as 
Carrollton  from  which  he  took  his 
familiar  and  unique  signature,  Chas. 
Carroll  of  Carrollton. 

Returning  to  America  in  1765  when 
the  feeling  on  the  question  of  taxes 
was  tense  and  the  odicus  Stamp  Act 
rankled  particularly,  bringing  the  col- 
onies finally  to  open  rebellion,  Car- 
roll immediately  took  sides  with  the 
patriots.  He  began  militantly  to 
champion  the  ideas  of  liberty  and 
wrote  a  series  of  brilliant  articles  in 
the  Maryland  Gazette.  These  set 
forth  the  rights  of  the  colonists  with 
such  intellectual .  force  and  learning 
as  to  occasion  wide-  approval  and 
make  their  author,  the  focus  of  pub- 
lic curiosity.  The  cause  of  liberty 
needed  such  a  man,  whoever  he  was. 
Carroll,    hitherto    and    otherwise    un- 
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known  in  America,  was  suddenly 
thrust  into  prominence  through  his 
spirited  and  intelligent  writing  and 
the  leaders  instinctively  recognized 
in  him  a  man  not  only  sympathetic 
to  their  cause  but  able  and  courage- 
ous and  of  a  character  and  eminence 
to  be  influential. 

Unfortunately  his  religion  denied 
him  the  right  to  participate  in  poli- 
tics, but  his  partriotism  was  too 
lofty  to  be  restrained  by  this  igno- 
able  restriction  and  he  continued  per- 
sistently to  lend  the  mighty  influence 
of  an  effective  pen.  Sometimes  his 
pen  was  also  prophetic,  as  when  he 
replied  to  a  member  of  Parliament 
who,  in  a  letter  to  him,  had  said  that 
six  thousand  English  soldiers  would 
march  from  "one  end  of  the  conti- 
nent to  the  other."  "So  they  may," 
countered  Carroll,  "but  they  will  be 
masters  only  of  the  spot  on  which 
they  encamp.  They  will  find  nought 
but  enemies  before  and  around  them. 
If  we  are  beaten  on  the  plains,  we 
will  retreat  to  the  mountains  and 
defy  them.  Our  resources  will  in- 
crease with  our  difficulties,  necessity 
will  force  us  to  exertion;  until  tired 
of  combating  in  vain  against  a  spirit 
which  victory  after  victory  cannot 
subdue,  your  armies  will  evacuate 
our  soil,  retire  an  immense  loser 
from  the  contest.  No,  sir, — we  have 
made  up  our  minds  to  abide  the  issue 
of  the  approaching  struggle,  and, 
though  much  blood  may  be  spilt,  we 
have  no  doubt  of  our  ultimate  suc- 
cess." 

When  Continental  Congress  met  in 
Philadelphia  in   1774,  Carrol  was  an 
on-looker  at  the   proceedings   of  that  A 
famous    body    and,    although    he    was  1 
not  eligible  for  an  active  part  in  its 
deliberations,    he    somehow     made     a 


marked  impression  on  many  of  the 
members.  Fortunately,  later  in  that 
same  year  the  Maryland  Assembly 
removed  the  political  disabilities  of 
Catholics  and  Carroll  was  then  avail- 
able for  active  service. 

When  Congress  resolved  against 
importing  commodities  that  involved 
taxes  and  declared  against  all  com- 
merce with  England  in  which  taxes 
or  duty  were  to  be  paid,  committees 
were  appointed  in  the  colonies  tc 
make  the  resolutions  locally  effective. 
Charles  Carroll,,  now  a  franchised 
patriot,  was  placed  on  the  committee 
in  Maryland  and  thus  launched  on  an 
active  political  career.  From  that 
time  on,  he  served  on  various  com- 
mittees that  concerned  themselves 
with  resisting  the  tyranny  of  Eng- 
land. 

In  February,  1776,  the  Continental 
Congress  appointed  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin and  Samuel  Chase,  both  members 
of  Congress,  and  Charles  Carroll, 
commissioners  to  visit  Canada  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  assist- 
ance of  the  people  there  in  the  strug- 
gle for  American  independence. 
John  Adams  writes  of  this  commit- 
tee, "The  characters  of  the  two  first 
you  know.  The  last  is  not  a  member 
of  Congress,  but  a  gentleman  of  in- 
dependent fortune,  perhaps  the  lar- 
gest in  America — a  hundred  and  fif- 
ty or  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling;  educated  in  some  university 
in  France,  though  a  native  of  Amer- 
ica; of  great  abilities  and  learning, 
complete  master  of  the  French  lan- 
guage, and  a  professor  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion;  yet  a  warm,  a 
firm,  a  zealous  supporter  of  the 
rights  of  America,  in  whose  cause  he 
has  hazarded  his  all."  When  Carroll 
returned  from  this  unsuccessful  mis- 
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sion,  he  found  the  delegates  to  Con- 
gress from  Maryland  embarrassed 
on  account  of  instructions  given  by 
the  legislature  "to  disavow  in  the 
most  solemn  manner  all  design  in  the 
colonies  of  independence."  He  quick- 
ly secured  the  repeal  of  these  infa- 
mous instructions  and  was  shortly 
elected  delegate  to  Congress  himself. 
He  took  his  seat  in  Congress  on  July 
18,  too  late  to  cast  his  vote  for  in- 
dependence, but  on  August  2,  when 
the  Declaration  was  formally  signed 
by  the  members  of  Congress  present 
at  that  session,  he  "hazarded  his  all," 
as  Adams  declared,  and  boldly  sign- 
ed his  name  with  the  others. 

He  was  afterwards  one  of  the  com- 
mittee that  prepared  the  constitution 
of  Maryland  and  was  several  times 
a  member  of  the  State  Senate.  He 
was  elected  to  the  first  United  States 
Senate,  which  he  served  creditably 
for  a  few  years,  finally  resigning  his 


seat  because  of  the  exigencies  of  his 
large  estate  which  appreciably  suffer- 
ed during  his  long  absence.  In  1799 
he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  to 
fix  the  boundary  between  Maryland 
and  Virginia  and  shortly  thereafter, 
retired  altogether  from  the  public 
scene.  He  had  served  his  country 
long   and  well. 

When  John  Adams  and  Thomas 
Jefferson  died  that  July  day  in  1826, 
it  left  the  aged  Charles  Carroll  the 
sole  survivor  of  that  group  now 
known  as  the  "signers."  Two  years 
later  when  in  his  ninety-first  year 
he  appeared  once  more  to  take  part 
in  the  imposing  ceremonies  inaugur- 
ating the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
way at  Baltimore.  This  was  his  final 
public  appearance,  his  strength 
gradually  declining,  and  he  died  No- 
vember 14,  1832,  a  noble  American 
patriot  and  unquestionably,  Mary- 
land's "grand  old  man." 


WORK 

Let  me  but  do  my  work  from  day  to  day, 

In  field  or  forest,  at  the  desk  or  loom, 
In  roaring  market-place  or  tranquil  room; 

Let  me  but  find  it  in  my  heart  to  say,. 
When  vagrant  wishes  beckon  me  astray, 

"This  is  my  work ;  my  blessing,  not  my  doom ; 
Of  all  who  live,  I  am  the  one  by  whom 

This  work  can  best  be  done  in  the  right  way." 
Then  shall  I  see  it  not  too  great,  nor  small 

To  suit  my  spirit  and  to  prove  my  powers ; 
Then  shall  I  cheerful  greet  the  labouring  hours, 

And  cheerful  turn,  when  the  long  shadows  fall 
At  eventide  to  play  and  love  and  rest, 

Because  I  know  for  me  my  work  is  best. 

— Henry  Van  Dyke. 
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ST.  FRANCIS  PREACHES  TO  THE  BIRDS 

By  Ruth  Arnold  Nickel 


A  long  time  ago,  in  the  land  of 
Italy,  there  lived  a  young  man  who 
was  very  rich.  His  name  was  Fran- 
cis, and  he  was  very  popular  and 
well  liked  by  all  his  friends.  He 
spent  all  his  money  buying  beautiful 
clothes  and  amusing  himself  and  his 
companions.  But  one  day  he  became 
very  sick,  and  as  he  lay  day  after 
day  he  began  to  wonder  whether  he 
had  used  his  life  in  the  right  way. 
He  had  wasted  his  money  and  his 
health,  and  while  he  and  his  friends 
had  been  enjoying  themselves,  with- 
out a  thought  of  God,  the  church  in 
their  town  had  fallen  almost  to  into 
ruins.  So  few  people  cared  about  its 
condition  that  it  had  not  been  re- 
paired. 

One  day  while  Francis  was  sick  it 
seemed  to  him  that  Jesus  appeared 
to  him  and  said,  "Build  my  Church," 
and  as  Francis  thought  and  thought 
about  the  words,  he  began  to  realize 
that  Jesus  wanted  him  to  do  more 
than  merely  mend  the  decaying  build- 
ing. When  he  got  better  he  gave  up 
his  old  life  of  gaiety  and  selfishness, 
and  began1  to  go  around  preaching  to 
people  who  had  been  as  thoughtless 
and  wasteful  as  he  had  been. 

Often  when  peopde  preach  to  oth- 
ers they  become  very  unpopular,  but 
Francis  was  so  thoughtful  and  gen- 
tle and  so  sweet-tempered  that  every- 
one loved  him.  In  time  he  became 
called    St.    Francis   of   Assisi. 


Many  beautiful  stories  are  told 
about  St.  Francis.  He  loved  the  out- 
of-doors,  and  felt  that  because  God 
had  created  him  and  everything  in 
the  world,  not  only  were  all  people 
his  brothers  and  sisters,  but  even  the 
sun  was  his  brother  and  the  child  of 
God. 

One  day  while  St.  Francis  was 
praying  out-of-doors  and  thanking 
God  for  all  the  beauties  of  nature, 
he  saw  a  number  of  little  birds. 

"Little  brothers,"  he  called  "come 
and  praise  God  with  me,"  and  an  old 
legend  tells  us  that  all  the  birds 
came  and  sat  at  his  feet.  Then  St. 
Francis  began  to  tell  them  the  story 
of  Jesus.  They  listened  as  if  they 
knew  it  well,  but  as  if  they  loved 
hearing  it  over  again.  When  he  fin- 
ished talking,  the  legend  says,  the 
birds  flew  back  into  the  trees  and  be- 
gan singing  sweetly  together  as  if 
they,  with  St.  Francis,  were  giving 
thanks  to  God  for  the  message  of  His 
love. 

Of  course,  we  believe  that  God  re- 
veals His  love  to  the  birds  in  a  way 
which  they  can  understand,  and  we  do 
not  have  to  teach  them,  but  Jesus  told 
us  to  teach  the  story  of  His  life  to 
our  fellowmen,  and  through  our  mis- 
sionary work  we  can  help  men  and 
women  and  boys  and  girls  all  over 
the  world  to  join  in  the  chorus  of 
praise  to  God.  i 


The  happiness  of  your  life  depends  upon  the  quality  of ''your 
thoughts. — Exchange. 
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OUR  JUNIOR  RED  CROSS 

(Selected) 


In  fifty-four  different  countries  as 
many  Junior  Red  Cross  Societies, 
numbering  12,000,000  school  chil- 
dren, are  today  engaged  in  putting 
into  practice,  through  acts  of  help- 
fulness and  friendship  in  their  own 
homes,  at  school,  in  the  community, 
and  in  that  larger  community  which 
is  the  world,  the  ideal  of  their  beau- 
tiful motto,  "I  serve." 

The  Junior  Red  Cross  is  the  junior 
membership  of  the  Red  Cross.  It 
was  created  to  give  children  a  share 
in  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross  from 
which  it  derives  its  spirit  of  service 
and  good  will.  Although  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  was  the  first  national 
Red  Cross  society  to  develop  its 
junior  membership  to  dimensions 
which  attracted  international  atten- 
tion, the  idea  originated  in  Europe. 
Even  before  the  World  War,  the 
Spanish  Red  Cross  had  attempted  to 
form  chidren's  branches,  and  in  1914 
the  Quebec  section  of  the  Canadian 
Red  Cross  began  to  enroll  her  boys 
and  girls  to  assist  their  elders  in 
Red  Cross  relief  work.  In  this  same 
year  another  Canadian  unit  was 
established,  and  New  South  Wales 
also  founded  a  Junior  Red  Cross  So- 
ciety. 

"Fitness  for  service"  is  one  of  the 
Junior  slogans.  "Happy  childhood 
the  world  over''  is  another.  The 
former  is  promoted  by  the  Health 
Game,  a  project  of  such  ingenuity 
that  the  members  wax  enthusiastic 
over  checking  up  their  progress  along 
the  road  to  maximum  health  and  well- 
being.     The  latter  finds  expression  in 


the  international  school  correspond- 
ence and  exchange  of  portfolios.  Top- 
ics chosen  for  the  letters  strike  the 
keynote  of  mutual  interest  and  avoid 
personal  and  trivial  matters  or  sub- 
jects tending  to  create  prejudices — 
racial,  religious  or  political  disagree- 
ments. The  portfolios  contain  sam- 
ples of  needlework,  metal  work,  col- 
lections of  pressed  flowers  and  plants, 
postal  cards  and  snapshots,  illustrat- 
ing the  every  day  school  life  of  the 
children    contributing    them. 

As  a  part  of  the  great  parent 
body,  the  Juniors  parallel  the  activi- 
ties of  the  local  Red  Cross  chapters 
in  the  services  they  render  to  the 
community.  They  help  at  times  of 
disaster  in  scores  of  ways,  suited  to 
their  capacity.  All  over  the  United 
States  today  Juniors  are  donig  their 
bit  to  ease  the  burdens  imposed  upon 
their  brothers  and  sisters  by  the  de- 
pression. Shoes  and  warm  clothing 
for  underprivileged  children,  milk 
and  layettes  for  destitute  babies,  hot 
school  lunches  and  Christmas  toys, 
reconditoned  by  their  own  hands  in 
the  manual  training  and  home 
economics  classes,  are  among  their 
contributions.  By  volunteering  for 
clerical  work  and  other  detail,  they 
assist  at  the  annual  Roll  Call  period, 
between  Armistice  Day  and  Thanks- 
giving, when  the  Greatest  Mother  in 
the  World  summons  to  help  her  in 
her  nation-wide  program  ot  belief 
all  who  have  been  blessed  during  the 
past  year  with  employment  and  in- 
comes. 
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ST.  MICHAEL'S  BELLS  RINGING  AGAIN 

(Selected) 


The  old  bells  of  St.  Michael's  are 
ringing  again.  They  have  been  cap- 
tured by  the  British,  burned  by  She'r- 
man;  but  now  they  are  tolling  the 
houi'S  again  after  a  major  operation. 

The  clock  and  chimes  of  St.  Mi- 
chael's P.  E.  Church,  Charleston, 
S.  C.  were  installed  in  1764  after  they 
arrived  from  England  where  Aynes- 
worth  Thwayts,  London  clockmaker, 
had  made  them.  It  was  a  34  hour 
clock,  wound  by  hand.  It  was  built 
to  strike  the  hours  on  a  huge  bell 
and  the  quarter  hour  on  four  bells. 
But  something  happened  to  cause  the 
clock  to  strike  only  three  bells  on  the 
quarter  hour  until  1896  when  this 
defect  was  corrected. 

A  few  years  ago  the  clock  suffered 
a  general  breakdown  and  in  1931  it 
just  gave  up  trying  to  keep  up  with 
time  and  knocked  off.  City  council 
realized  that  Charleston  looked  on 
the  clock  as  a  municipal  timepiece 
and  gave  a  local  watchmaker  a  con- 
tract to  overhaul  it.  The  workmen 
found  the  grease  and  grime  of  years 
had  choked  the  clock  and  gave  it  a 
thcrough  renovation  and  adjustment. 


It  took  may  weeks  and  recently  the 
clock  came  back  to  life  and  started 
ticking  again. 

The  chimes  of  the  church  were 
brought  over  with  the  clock  but  were 
removed  by  British  soldiers  when 
they  evacuated  Charleston  in  1782. 
Public  indignation  was  aroused  and 
Sir  Guy  Carleton  ordered  restoration 
of  the  chimes.  They  had  been  taksn 
back  to  England  where  they  were 
purchased  by  a  Charleston  merchant 
who   sent  them  home. 

Charleston  citizens,  without 
thought  that  they  might  be  private 
property  restored  them  to  the  church. 
Two  of  the  bells  were  found  to  be 
cracked  and  were  sent  back  to  Eng- 
land in   1838  and  recast. 

The  bells  were  sent  to  Columbia 
when  Charleston  became  a  storm 
center  during  the  War  Between  the 
States  and  when  Sherman  burned 
Columbia  the  chimes  were  damaged. 
The  pieces  were  gathered  by  the  par- 
ishioners, however,  and  returned  to 
England  where  the  successors  to  the 
original  founders  recast  them. 


"Keep  hold  of  the  cords  of  laughter's  bell, 

And  avoid  the  tones  that  jar; 
The  sound  of  a  sigh  doesn't  carry  well,. 

But  the  lilt  of  a  laugh  rings  far." 


-Selected. 
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ATHEARNISMS" 

(Selected) 


Spiritual  illiteracy  will  damn  a 
democracy. 

All  the  children  of  all  the  people 
have  a  right  to  receive  all  the  good 
things  the  world  possesses. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  raise  the 
moral  tone  of  the  nation  higher  than 
the  moral  tone  of  the  homes  in  which 
the  children  of  the  nation  are  reared. 

We  can  never  have  social  and  econ- 
omic peace  unless  each  person  can  be 
given  a  satisfying  share  of  the  good 
things  the  world  possesses. 

The  pabulum  which  becomes  the 
mental  diet  of  a  race  will  sooner  or 
later  control  the  conduct  of  that 
race. 

No  child  should  be  damned  to  il- 
literacy because  he  chanced  to  be 
born  in  one  of  the  waste  places  of 
the  nation. 

The  way  to  prevent  crime  is  to 
teach  virtue. 

A  nation  that  rides  in  automobiles 
should  not  permit  its  children  to 
walk  in  ignorance. 


A  nation  that  cannot  save  its  chil- 
dren can  never  save  the  world. 

Spiritual  illiteracy  is  the  forerun- 
ner of  moral  bankruptcy  and  nation- 
al decay. 

Christian  education  must  place  the 
Christ  ideal  before  the  child  at  every 
stage  of  his  unfolding  life,  in  order 
that  he  may  habitually  will  to  do  the 
Father's  will. 

We  can  never  save  the  world 
through  political  campaigns,  but  we 
will  save  the  world  through  the  nur- 
ture and  training  of  little  children. 

If  you  affirm  a  God  who  is  a  Uni- 
versal Flux,  you  will  soon  find  that 
you  have  a  God  who  has  not  enough 
essence  to  be  loved  or  worshipped. 

Prayer  is  not  pulling  God  down  to 
man,  but  lifting  man  up  to  God. 

We  can  not  trust  the  Golden  Rule 
without  the  Diamond  Rule  before: 
"Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  they  God 
with  all  thy  heart,  mind  and  strength, 
and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 


The  universe  pays  every  man  in  his  own  coin;  if  you  smile, 
it  smiles  upon  you  in  return;  if  you  sing,  you  will  be  invited 
into  gay  company;  if  you  think,  you  will  be  entertained  by 
thinkers ;  arid  if  you  love  the  world  and  earnestly  seek  for  the 
good  that  is  therein,  it  will  pour  into  your  lap  the  treasures  of 
the  earth.— N.  W.  Zimmerman. 
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LENDING  A  HAND 

By  Emma  Florence  Bush 

"My   dear,"   said   the   art  editor   of      touched     Rosamund's 


the  greeting  card  company,  stopping 
beside  the  desk  of  her  young  secre- 
tary and  laying  a  card  on  the  blot- 
ter, "do  go  out  and  see  this  Helena 
Ward  for  me.  She  probably  is  a 
country  girl  who  thinks  she  is  an  ar- 
tist. Tell  her  gently  that  we  have 
no  work  for  her.  Do  this  for  me, 
like  a  dear  girl.  I  am  so  tired  of 
telling  would-be  artists  that  they  had 
better  be  home  baking  pies  and  wash- 
ing dishes  and  mending  socks." 

Rosamund  Leighton  picked  up  the 
card  glanced  from  it  to  Mrs.  Lee- 
man's  pleasant  face.  "Isn't  it  a 
shame  the  hard  time  these  girls  have 
who  think  anyone  can  succeed  in  New 
York?"  she  said  impulsively.  "It 
seems  to  me  as  if  I  never  heard  so 
many  pathetic  stories  as  I  have  late- 
ly." 

Mrs.  Leeman  nodded.  "When  you 
have  been  with  the  company  as  long 
as  I  have,"  she  said,  smiling  a  little 
sadly,  "you  will  have  enough  pathe- 
tic stories  collected  to  write  a  book. 
A  good  many  times  it  has  been  a  real 
struggle  between  pity  for  the  young 
things  who  needed  the  work  and  my 
duty  to  the  company,  for  after  all  I 
can't  run  the  department  on  senti- 
ment, and  I  can  use  only  the  best. 
Miss  Cochrane,  of  the  editorial  de- 
partment, feels  the  same.  Why  don't 
they  stay  at  home  and  be  content?" 
For  a  moment  a  look  that  was  almost 
pathetic  flitted  over  her  face.  "I  am 
so  tired  and  discouraged  this  morn- 
ing," she  continued,  "I  just  can't  bear 
to  turn  anyone  down.  Do  please  see 
the  girl  for  me." 

With   her   finger    tips    she     gently 


slim  shoulder. 
"You  were  a  wise  girl  to  choose  a 
steady  job,  my  dear.  Because  of  the 
experience  you  get  here  and  the 
knowledge  of  what  income  you  can 
depend  on,  you'll  do  better  work  in 
the  end.  Meantime  I  have  a  little 
good  news  for  you.  We  are  going  to 
use  your  last  drawing  for  the  new 
baby  cards." 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Leeman,"  gasped  Rosa- 
mund with  incredulous  delight.  "Oh, 
I  am  so  happy.  To  think  I  have  done 
work  good  enough  at  last  to  have  even 
a  little  tiny  bit  of  it  on  one  of  our 
cards,"  and  for  a  minute  she  quite 
forgot  the  girl  waiting  outside. 

Rosamund  Leighton  had  come  to 
the  city  with  ambitions  to  be  an  il- 
lustrator, and  now  she  was  earning 
her  daily  living  working  for  the 
Friendly  Card  Company,  as  secre- 
tary to  the  art  editor,  and  two  even- 
ings a  week  she  attended  art  school. 
She  had  been  wise  enough  after  a 
month  of  unrewarded  effort  to  become 
the  illustrator  for  some  big  magazine, 
to  accept  an  opening  that  was  offer- 
ed her  as  stenographer  with  the  card 
company.  A  few  months  there  and 
she  found  herself  advanced  to  her 
present  position. 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Leeman,  smiling 
at  her.  "You  have  worked  hard, 
Rosamund,  and  now  you  are  reward- 
ed. I  hope,"  she  added,  with  a  half 
sigh,  "that  you  won't  go  ahead  too 
fast.  I  don't  see  how  I  could  get 
along  without  my  faithful  secretary. 
Indeed,  the  work  is  growing  so  that 
they  are  going  to  give  me  a  stenog- 
rapher to  help  you,  and  next  month 
I  am  going  to  make  you  an  assistant 
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as  well  as  secretary." 

With  all  those  pleasant  prospects 
in  front  of  her  Rosamund  with  Hel- 
ena Ward's  card  in  her  hand  walk- 
ed slowly  out  to  the  pretty  reception 
room  where  the  art  editor  of  the 
Friendly  Card  Company  received  all 
would-be  contributors  to  her  depart- 
ment. 

"Oh,  if  her  work  will  only  be  good 
— just  for  once,"  Rosamund  thought 
fervently.  "It's  so  awful  to  see  them 
so  hopeful  over  what  you  know  will 
never,  never  do.  Somehow,  I  haven't 
the  courage  to  tell  them  they're  wast- 
ing time  and  for  pity's  sake  to  try 
something  else;"  she  went  on,  "I  sup- 
pose I  should  do  so,  though.  It  would 
be  kinder  and  more  helpful  in  the 
long  run." 

She  reached  the  room,  and  as  she 
glanced  at  the  one  person  sitting 
there  her  heart  sank  a  little.  Her 
quick  eyes,  trained  by  six  months' 
experiences  as  Mrs.  Leeman's  secre- 
tary, told  her  that  Miss  Ward  did 
not  look  as  if  she  could  ever  do  any 
real  creative  work.  She  was  small 
and  thin  and  wore  a  carefully 
pressed  blue  dress  that  was  ob- 
viously not  of  the  latest  cut. 
and  made  for  country  trade  at 
that.  There  were  dark  shadows  un- 
der her  big  blue  eyes;  her  mouth  had 
a  most  discouraged  droop  at  the  cor- 
ners. She  was  obviously  very  ner- 
vous, for  as  she  sat  there  with  a  big 
bundle  in  her  lap,  her  fingers  kept 
clasping  and  unclasping,  and  when 
she  saw  Rosamund  she  gave  a 
frightened  start,  held  her  breath  a 
minute,  gave  a  pitiful  little  smile,  and 
her  feet,  tucked  awkwardly  around 
the  legs  of  her  chair,  seemed  to 
tighten  their  hold. 

Smiling  in  her  friendliest  manner, 


Rosamund  slipped  into  the  chair  be- 
side her. 

"Mrs.  Leeman  was  so  busy  she  ask- 
ed me  to  see  you,"  she  said  in  a  voice 
as  friendly  as  her  smile.  "I  am  Mrs. 
Leeman's  secretary.  Have  ycu  some 
sketches  there  you  wish  to  show  us? 
Though,"  she  added,  as  she  drew  a 
long  breath  and  bravely  plunged  in- 
to the  disagreeable  task  before  her, 
"we  are  not  really  in  need  of  any- 
thing at  present." 

"Oh-h,"  said  Miss  Ward,  in  a  voice 
not  very  steady,  but  with  a  gallant 
little   answering  smile  of  her  own. 

"Why,  she  can't  be  a  day  over 
eighteen,"  thought  Rosamund,  pity- 
ingly, from  her  mature  age  of  twen- 
ty years.  "I  guess  she  is  all  alone, 
too,  and  that  most  all  the  money  that 
she    brought    from    home    is    gone." 

The  drawings  proved  to  be  much 
better  than  Rosamund  had  expected 
to  find  them.  She  looked  them  ever 
carefully,  studying-  first  cne  and  then 
another. 

At  last  she  looked  up.  "I  think 
these  show  promise,"  she  said  gently, 
pushing  half  a  dozer  toward  Miss 
Ward,  "although  I  will  be  frank  with 
you.  You  should  have  much  more 
training  to  make  them  saleable.  I 
should  say  that  after  two  years  of 
study  you  would  do  really  saleable 
work." 

Without  a  word  Miss  Ward  took 
the  drawings  and  put  them  with  the 
others.  Then  she  tied  them  all  up 
again,  looking  down  so  as  not  to 
meet  Rosamund's  eyes. 

"I  believe  she  is  hungry,"  thought 
Rosamund.  Then  she  followed  a 
headlong  impulse  that  had  come  to 
her. 

"I'd  like  to  talk  over  your  work 
with    you    a    bit,"    she    said.      "Can't 
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you  lunch  with  me  today  while  we 
talk  it  over?  There  is  so  little  time 
in  the  office,"  she  added  hastily,  "that 
we  often  take  prospective  contribu- 
tors to  lunch  where  we  can  talk 
things   over  leisurely." 

"Why — why,  I  think  you're  awful 
kind,"  stammered  Miss  Ward,  glanc- 
ing up  gratefully.  "I  would  appreci^ 
ate  anything  you  could  say  to  me  so 
much." 

Rosamund  looked  at  her  watch. 
"It's  after  twelve,"  she  said,  "if  you 
don't  mind  an  early  meal  I  will  get 
my  hat  and  we  will  go  at  once." 

Over  the  simple  but  appetizing  lit- 
tle lunch  they  ato  together,  Rosamund 
learned  many  things  about  her  new 
protege,  many  of  which  Miss  Helena 
Ward  did  not  realize  she  was  telling. 

Among  other  things  was  the  eager 
way  in  which  she  ate,  although  she 
tried  to  pretend  indifference  to  the 
food  and  give  all  her  attention  to  Ro- 
samund. 

"Poor  thing,  she  was  hungry," 
thought  Rosamund,  as  bit  by  bit  she 
drew  out  the  other  girl's  history. 

She  had  no  parents  and  lived  with 
a  very  cross  and  disagreeable  aunt. 
She  had  been  through  high  school 
and  had  learned  stenography  and 
typewriting  against  her  aunt's  wish- 
es. Her  aunt  thought  she  should 
stay  at  home  and  help  her  with  the 
work  as  she  never  could  keep  any 
servants  long.  Her  uncle,  however, 
had  backed  her  up  in  learning  sten- 
ography, and  when  she  was  through 
school  promised  her  a  place  in  his 
office. 

The  last  year  of  high  school  had 
seen  a  new  drawing  teacher,  who  was 
most  enthusiastic  over  her  work.  She 
had  always  loved  to  draw,  and  he 
told  her  she  should  go  to  the  city  to 


study.  Had  spoken  of  places  like; 
the  Friendly  Card  Company,  and  sug- 
gested she  carry  up  a  package  of  her 
work  and  try  to  get  a  place  on  the 
staff  of  some  of  the  various  card 
companies.  Her  aunt  had  told  her 
that  if  she  left  she  would  only  come 
back  to  work  in  the  home,  but  her 
uncle  had  believed  in  her  and  had 
given  her  fifty  dollars  to  last  until 
she  had  found  enough  work  to  pay 
her  own  expenses. 

"Good  land,"  thought  Rosamund, 
"she  must  be  up  against  it,  and  no 
mistake.  And  she's  proud  too,  and 
wouldn't  take  money  from  a  strang- 
er. What  on  earth  is  she  going  to 
do!" 

"I  have  your  card,"  she  said  as 
they  rose  from  the  table,  "and  you 
can  count  on  me  to  try  to  put  some 
work  your  way.  Come  in  to  see  me 
once  in  a  while,  won't  you?  And  if 
I  were  you  I'd  keep  on  studying." 
Then  with  two  worried  puckers  much 
in  evidence  on  her  usually  smooth 
forehead,  Rosamund  returned  to  her 
desk. 

For  several  day  they  were  so 
busy  that  Miss  Ward  and  her  prob- 
lems faded  into  the  background  of 
Rosamund's  mind.  Then  one  morn- 
ing when  she  entered  the  office  Mrs. 
Leeman  smiled  at  her.  "We  are  real- 
ly to  have  the  new  stenographer," 
she  said,  "and  you  are  to  become  my 
assistant.  If  the  new  girl  proves 
trainable,  we  will  make  a  secretary 
out  of  her  in  time  and  you  shall  then 
be  nothing  but  my  assistant,  and 
when  I  get  ready  to  leave,  as  Mr. 
Leeman  is  always  begging  me  to  do, 
I  will  ask  them  to  give  you  my  posi- 
tion. 

"Who  is  the  girl?"  asked  Rosa- 
mund idly  as  she  took  out  her  note- 
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book  from  the  drawer  and  laid  it  on 
the  desk. 

"I  don't  know  yet,"  answered  Mrs. 
Leeman.  "They  left  it  to  me.  I  won- 
der if—" 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Leeman,"  cried  Rosa- 
mund, suddenly,  "do  excuse  me  for 
interrupting  you,  but  I  think  I  know 
just  the  girl.  Then  in  an  eager  rush 
of  enthusiasm  she  poured  out  the 
story  of  Helena  Ward.  "If  she  could 
work  here,  we  could  train  her  to 
work  our  way,"  she  begged  eagerly, 
"and  her  art  work  is  good.  All  she 
needs  is  training.  Oh,  Mrs.  Leeman, 
let's  give  her  a  chance.  Won't  you 
please  try  her?  I  will  do  my  best 
to  help  her  get  started." 

"I  am  sure  you  will,"  said  Mrs. 
Leeman,  smiling  down  into  the  eager 
face,  "and  if  you  recommend  her  I 
am  sure  she  will  do.  I  wonder  if  you 
could  see  her  tonight  and  persuade 
her  to  come  to  work  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. You  might,"  she  added,  drawing 
a  five  dollar  bill  out  of  her  purse, 
"advance  that  to  her,  and  tell  her  it 
is  our  custom  to  advance  on  the  first 
week's  salary  and  deduct  it  from  the 
last  week  they  are  with  us." 

As  soon  as  office  hours  were  over 
Rosamund  looked  at  the  address  en 
Miss  Ward's  card,  and  set  out  on  her 
errand.  Only  then  did  doubts  assail 
her.  She  had  no  assurance  that  the 
little  would-be  artist  would  accept  a 
stenographic  position.  Perhaps  she 
would  resent  the  offer  as  uncalled  for 
interference  en  Rosamund's  part.  A 
little  of  the  exuberance  went  out  of 
Rosamund's  mood,  but  she  set  her 
lips  and  determined  to  see  the  thing 
through  now  she  had  started. 

The  address  was  one  of  the  cheer- 
less looking  rooming  houses  in  the 
West  Thirties,   and.  Rosamund  climb- 


ed the  dingy  brownstone  steps,  and 
entered  the  hall,  having  found  the 
door  unlatched,  and  proceeded  to 
mount  three  flights  of  steep,  dirty 
stairs  before  she  found  a  door  where 
a  card  tacked  to  the  panel  read,  "Miss 
Helena  Ward,  Artist." 

To  her  dissappointment  under- 
neath it  was  another  card,  which  an- 
nounced, "Will  return  tomorrow." 

While  she  stood  there  debating 
whether  to  leave  a  note,  or  to  return 
during  her  lunch  hour  the  next  day, 
she  heard  a  slight  sound  behind  the 
closed  door. 

She  leaned  forward  and  knocked 
lightly,  but  there  was  no  reply.  Un- 
consciously she  reached  for  the  dcor 
handle,  as  she  bent  forward  to  listen. 
It  turned  under  her  fingers  with  un- 
expected ease,  swung  back,  and  tak- 
ing a  step  forward  to  save  herself 
from  falling,  Rosamund  founJ  her- 
self in  a  small  attic  bedroom,  that  in 
addition  to  the  bed,  bureau  and 
straight-backed  chair,  contained  a 
steamer  trunk   and   a   folding  easel. 

In  a  disordered  pile  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed  was  a  pile  of  torn  sketches, 
and  huddled  among  them  was  the 
girl  in  the  blue  dress.  Her  face  was 
buried  in  her  hands  and  her  should- 
ers were  shaking  from  the  uneven 
sobs  that  shook  her  body  from  head 
to  foot. 

"Why — why,"  gasped  Rosamund, 
at  the  unexpected  sight.  Then  im- 
petuously she  flnug  herself  on  the  bed 
beside  her,  and  put  her  arms  across 
the  heaving  shoulders. 

Miss  Helena  Ward  raised  a  start- 
led, tear-stained  face,  and  for  a  trem- 
ulous moment  the  two  girls  stared 
at  each  other. 

Then  impulsively  Rosamund  spoke. 
"Lock  here,"   she   said,   "you   are  go- 
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ing  to  tell  me  all  about  it,  every  sin- 
gle blessed  thing.  You  are  all  dis- 
couraged, aren't  you,  and  your  money 
isn't  holding  out." 

"It's  gone,"  gasped  Helena  Ward, 
bitterly.  "I  spent  my  last  cent  at 
noon  today.  I  had  to  eat  for  I  had 
not  eaten  for  twenty-four  hours.  My 
room  rent  is  paid  until  Saturday, 
but  after  that — "  she  made  a  de- 
spairing gesture  with  both  hands. 
"I  was  going  out  tomorrow  to  pawn 
my  clothes  to  get  money  enough  to 
go  back,"  she  said,  with  a  groan  that 
would  have  been  funny  if  it  had  not 
been  so  tragic.  "Back  to  Aunt  Jane 
and  her  dishes  and  housework,  and 
to  have  every  one  in  the  village 
know  I  was  a  terrible  failure.  How 
did  you  happen  to  come  in?"  she  ask- 
ed with  belated  inferest.  "I  put  out 
that  sign  so  the  people  hi  the  house 
would  not  know  I  was  in  and  drop 
in  to  see  me." 

The  tears  threatened  to  brim  over 
again. 

''If  I  were  you,"  said  Rosamund, 
cheerfully,  "I  shouldn't  cry  over 
spilt  milk,  or  spent  money,  and  I 
shouldn't  go  back  to  Aunt  Jane  and 
her  housework.  Instead  I'd  get  a 
job  that  would  pay  my  room  and 
board  and  clothes,  and  leave  some- 
thing over  for  art  lesson?  in  the  eve- 
ning classes.  It's  possible,  for  I  have 
been  doing  it  myself,  and  now  I  am 
beginning  to  be  successful." 

With  a  little  gleam  of  hope  bright- 
ening her  eyes,  Helena  Ward  locked 
up  quickly.  "But— cou'd  I?"  she  ask- 
ed faintly.  "Jobs  are  so  hard  to  get." 

"Wash  your  face,  put  on  your  hat 
and  come  out  to  dinner  with  me," 
Rosamund  chanted  with  dramatic 
enjoyment.  "I  happen  to  knew 
where    there    is    a    perfectly    splendid 


little  job  just  waiting  for  you  to 
grab  it.  Listen,"  and  she  quickly  ex- 
plained to  Miss  Ward  what  Mrs.  Lee- 
man  wished. 

"Can  you  do  it?  Do  you  want  it?" 
she  asked  a  little  anxiously  as  she 
finished. 

"Do  I  want  it?"  cried  Miss. Ward, 
happily.  "Indeed  I  do,  and  I  am 
sure  I  can  do  it." 

"It  is  yours  then,"  said  Rosamund, 
"and  you  can  go  to  the  evening 
classes  with  me.  Yes,  you  can  share 
my  apartment.  I  had  another  girl 
with  me,  and  she  was  maried  a  month 
age  and  I  have  not  found  anyone  yet 
to  come  with  me.  There  is  the  dear- 
est little  kitchenet+",  a  bedroom  with 
twin  beds,  and  a  living  room  where 
my  easel  stands,  and  there  is  room 
for  another.  Come  home  with  me  to- 
night, ,and  tomorow  you  can  send  for 
your  trunk.  It  will  be  just  as  cheap 
as  living  in  a  furnished  room  all  by 
yoyurself." 

"Whatever  shall  I  do  for  you?" 
faltered  Helena  Ward,  as  she  hastily 
slipped  into  her  coat  and  hat. 

"Pooh,  what  have  I  done?"  Rosa- 
mund protested,  cutting  short  her 
grateful  thanks.  "We  will  be  gocd 
friends  and  have  lots  of  fun  togeth- 
er, and  lots  of  work,  too.  We  will 
live  and  work  together  and  it  will  be 
lots  nicer  to  have  a  friend  who  likes 
and  does  the  things  I  do,  than  one 
who  doesn't  care  for  my  work." 

"But  what  made  you  take  so  much 
trouble  for  a  total  stranger?"  asked 
Helena  Ward  in  a  choked  voice. 

Rosamund  flushed.  "Why  it  was 
not  trouble,"  she  said.  "So  many 
times  I've  wished  for  a  chance  to 
help.  Mayb?  you  can  help  someone 
else  yourself  some  day  and  pass  it 
along.  I  guess  today  has  proved  con- 
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clusively  that  it  pays  to  lend  a  help-  Rasomund's,    "after    all,     that's     the 

ing  hand  when  ycu  can."  thing  that   makes   the   real  world   go 

"I   think   I   know   that   better   than  around,    isn't    it?      Stepping   forward 

you    do,"    Helena     Ward     whispered;  to  lend  someone  else  a  hand,  I  mean, 

then    added    with    a    shy    seriousness  to  help  it  turn." 
that    flushed    her    cheeks    to    match 


AUTUMN  COLORS 

And  here  comes  Miss  October, 
With  paint  brush  in  her  hand; 

She  touches  up  the  trees  and  shrubs, 
To  beautify  the  land. 

She's  nature's  finest  artist; 

Her  talent  is  so  great, 
She  paints  each  leaf  a  different  way, 

That  none  may  find  a  mate. 

She  stains  the  meadow-flowers, 

With  far  more  gorgeous  dyes, 
Than  when  a  little  while  ago, 

They  bloomed  for  summer  skies. 

And  brightens  every  barren  field 

With  gleams  of  living  gold; 
Enriching  copse  and  slope  and  dell 

With  colors  manifold. 

She  sweeps  her  magic  brush  across 

The  far-off  mountain  blue — 
And  lo!  their  lights  and  shadows 

Are  of  amethystine  hue. 

Then,  turning  to  the  children, 

And  tilting  back  each  head, 
She  paints  their  lips  like  cherries, 

And  cheeks  like  roses  red. 

— Maria  Newton  Marshall. 
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THE  BEAUTY  AND  WONDER  OF  THE 


(Selected) 


It  is  great  to  be  able  to  love  the 
grass,  the  trees,  the  running  streams, 
the  autumn  leaves  and  the  flowers  of 
spring.  Fields  and  forests  have 
numerous  tongues  for  him  with  ears 
to  hear,  and  for  him  with  eyes  to 
see  there  is  beauty  everywhere. 

But  we  will  let  John  Burroughs 
tell  the  story  of  its  beauty  as  he  was 
so  well  able  to  do.     Listen  to  him: 

"The  longer  I  live  the  more  my 
mind  dwells  upon  the  beauty  and  the 
wonder  of  the  world.  I  hardly  knew 
which  feeling  leads,  wonderment  or 
admiration. 

"I  have  loved  the  feel  of  the  grass 
under  my  feet,  and  the  sound  of  the 
running  streams  by  my  side.  The 
hum  of  the  wind  in  the  tree  tops  has 
always  been  good  music  to  me,  and 
the  face  of  the  fields  has  often  com- 
forted me  more  than  the  faces  of 
men. 


"I  am  in  love  with  this  world;  by 
my  construction  I  have  nestled  lov- 
ingly in  it.  It  has  been  home.  It  has 
be?n  my  point  of  outlook  into  the 
universe.  I  have  not  bruised  my- 
self against  it,  nor  tried  to  use  it 
ignobly.  I  have  tilled  its  soil,  I 
have  gathered  its  harvests,  I  have 
waited  upon  its  seasons,  and  always 
have  I  reaped  what  I  have  sown. 
While  I  delved  I  did  not  lose  sight 
of  the  sky  overhead.  While  I  gath- 
ered its  bread  and  meat  for  my  body, 
I  d'd  not  neglect  to  gather  its  bread 
and  meat  for  my  soul.  I  have  climbed 
its  mountains,  roamed  its  forests, 
sailed  its  waters,  crossed  its  deserts, 
felt  the  sting  of  its  frosts,  the  op- 
pression of  its  heats,  the  drench  of 
its  rains,  the  fury  of  its  winds,  and 
always  have  beauty  and  joy  waited 
upon  my  goings  and  comings." 


THE  GREATEST  NEED 

Folks  need  a  lot  of  loving  in  the  morning; 

The  day  is  all  before,  with  cares  beset — 
The  cares  we  know,  and  they  that  give  no  warning; 

For  love  is  God's  own  antidote  for  fret. 

Folks  need  a  heap  of  loving  at  the  noontide — 

In  the  battle  lull,  the  moment  snatched  from  strife- 
Half  way  between  the  waking  and  the  croon-time, 
While  bickerings  and  worriment  are  rife. 

Folks  want  a  lot  of  loving  every  minute — 
The  sympathy  of  others,  and  their  smile! 

Till  life's  end,  from  the  moment  they  begin  it, 
Folks  need  a  lot  of  loving  all  the  while. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Mr.  Eitchie  and  the  boys  on  the 
tractor  force  recently  scraped  the 
roads   over  the  campus. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  C.  Fisher  and 
son,    Jesse,    Jr.,    have    been    spending 
the   past  few  days  with  friends   and 
relatives  in  Whiteville. 
— o — 

Our  farm  manager  reports  that  we 
have  another  field  of  fine  collards, 
which  will  aid  greatly  in  furnishing 
the  necessary  vitamins  for  the  insti- 
tutional menu  for  seme  time. 

We  recently  received  advance  no- 
tice of  the  Superintendents'  Confer- 
ence to  be  held  in  New  York  City  on 
February  15.  1G  and  17.  This  con- 
ference includes  all  superintendents 
of  correctional  institutions  for  boys 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
— o — 

Mr.  George  L.  Barrier,  of  Mount 
Pleasant-  a  graduate  of  N.  C.  State 
College,  is  the  latest  addition  to  our 
staff  of  teachers.  At  present  he  is 
teaching  the  fifth  grade  and  acting 
as  cottage  officer  at  the  Durham 
County   Cottage. 

— o — 

Messrs  Carriker  and  Hobby,  and  a 
number  of  boys  have  been  repairing 
one  of  the  partition  walls  at  the  milk 
house.  This  had  been  of  frame  con- 
struction, and  the  necessity  of  us- 
ing so  much  water  had  caused  the 
wood  frame  to  rot,  leaving  the  wall 
in  bad  condition.  This  was  replaced 
with  brick  and  covered  with  stucco. 
No  ill  effects  can  now  ensue  from  the 


use    of    water    in    cleaning    the    walls 
in  the  milk  house. 

— o — 
The  service  in  the  auditorium  last 
Sunday  afternoon  was  conducted  by 
Dr.  P.  E.  Monroe,  pastor  of  St. 
James  Lutheran  Church,  Concord.  In 
a  very  interesting  talk  to  the  boys 
Dr.  Monroe  called  attention  to  Je- 
sus' description  of  the  last  judgment 
as  found  in  Matthew  25:31-46.  In 
the  course  of  his  remarks  the  speak- 
er stated  that  those  of  us  living  in 
the  present  age  are  free-will  crea- 
tures, and  are  at  liberty  to  do  as 
we  p^ase  when  it  comes  to  accept- 
ing or  rejecting  God,  the  choice  be- 
ing left  absolutely  to  us.  In  the  fu- 
ture however,  we  are  told,  when  all 
nations  shall  be  gathered  before  Him 
in  the  last  judgment,  we  will  have 
no  choice  in  the  matter,  but  will  be 
compelled  to  do  as  He  wills.  Dr. 
Monroe's  highly  interesting  message 
was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all  pres- 
ent. 

For  several  days  past  we  noticed 
so  many  of  the  boys  being  terribly 
dusty  when  they  come  up  to  their 
cottages.  Of  course  from  their  col- 
or we  knew  that  one  group  had  been 
unloading  and  hauling  coal.  We 
noticed  that  the  members  of  another 
group  were  covered  with  a  peculiar 
yellow  dust,  and  upon  being  question- 
ed one  vounsrster  replied  that  they  had 
been  grinding  and  mixing  some  more 
of  that  srood  dairy  feed.  While  this 
kind  of  labor  is  distasteful  to  many, 
th°se     lads     seemed    to    be     in     good 
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spirits,  and  a  few  minutes  later,  af- 
ter the  application  of  soap  and  water 
had  worked  wonders  with  their  ap- 
pearance, assembled  in  the  cottage 
dining  room,  all  traces  of  a  hard, 
dusty  job  removed,  ready  to  partake 
of  plenty  of  good,  wholesome  food, 
in  a  manner  peculiar  to  all  healthy, 
growing  boys. 

— o — 
For  the  past  nineteen  years  the 
Training  School  hoys  have  always 
enjoyed  their  famous  rabbit  hunt  on 
the  morning  of  Thanksgiving  Day. 
On  these  hunts  neither  guns  or  dogs 
were  used,  only  sticks  and  the  fleet- 
ness  of  foot  insuring  the  capture  of 
the  elusive  cotton-tail.  Sometimes 
as  many  as  seventy-five  rabbits  were 
bagged  in  two  and  one-half  hours. 
These  hunts  have  become  popular 
outside  of  the  school  as  well  as  with 
the  boys,  many  visitors  coming  out 
to  enjoy  the  hunts  with  the  boys  on 
these  occasions.  Imagine  the  disap- 
pointment when  it  was  announced  re- 
cently that  the  customary  rabbit 
hunt  would  have  to  be  dispensed  with 
this    year.      This    announcement    was 


made  after  consulting  with  our  phy- 
sician, who  thinks  it  would  be  tak- 
ing too  much  risk  to  expose  the  boys 
to  the  disease  known  as  "rabbit  fev- 
er," as  several  cases  are  known 
to  be  in  the  county  at  the  present 
time.  This  feature  of  the  day  has 
afforded  the  boys  so  much  pleasure 
that  the  officials  are  at  loss  to  know 
just  how  to  supply  an  entertainment 
feature  to  take  its  place.  In  think- 
ing over  the  matter  they  hit  upon 
the  idea  of  having  a  marshmallow 
roast  at  the  ball  grounds.  To  some 
this  will  be  a  poor  substitute  for  the 
rabbit  hunt,  while  others  will  re- 
ceive satisfaction  from  the  change. 
The  regular  Thanksgiving  service 
will  be  held  at  11  o'clock  followed  by 
a  special  Thanksgiving  dinner  at  12. 
This  dinner  will  not  consist  of  the 
traditional  Thanksgiving  turkey,  but 
of  good  fat  hens  and  domestic  rab- 
bits. During  the  afternoon  many  of 
both  boys  and  officers  will  listen  to 
the  radio  broadcasts  of  some  of  the 
big  football  games.  We  will  let  you 
know  next  week  the  reaction  of  the 
boys  to  this  change  of  program. 


WAR 

Waste  of  muscle,  waste  of  brain, 
Waste  of  patience,  waste  of  pain, 
Waste  of  manhood,  waste  of  health, 
Waste  of  beauty,  waste  of  wealth, 
Waste  of  blood,  waste  of  tears, 
Waste  of  youth's  most  precious  years, 
Waste  of  ways  the  Saints  have  trod, 
Waste  of  glory,  waste  of  God. 
War! 

— G.  Studdert-Kennedy. 
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DON'T  WORRY 

The  man  who  has  a  sound  body,  good 
health,  normal  intelligence  and  a  good  work- 
ing capital  oi  determination  has  no  reason 
to  worry.  In  fact,  when  one  looks  at  the 
matter  thoughtfully,,  there  is  no  need  for  wor- 
ry in  any  circumstances.  But  the  man  nor- 
mal in  ail  respects  should  be  singularly  free 
from  apprehension  of  any  sort.  Ill  people 
and  those  of  limited  capacity  and  burdened 
with  problems  are  more  prone  to  worry. 
Mitigating  circumstances  are  to  be  found  in 
their  cases,  but  if  ail  people  whose  worries 
are  more  than  nine-tenths  imagination  and 
faulty  reasoning  were  to  get  themselves  in 
the  right  mental  attitude  Old  Man  Worry 
would  have  a  hard  time  finding  board  and 
lodging  anywhere. — Selected. 
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WAS  IT  YOU? 

Someone  started  the  whole  day  wrong — was  it  you? 
Someone  robbed  the  day  of  its  song — ivas  it  you? 

Early  this  morning  someone  frowned; 
Someone  sulked  until  others  scowled 

And  soon  harsh  words  were  passed  around — was  it  you? 

Someone  started  the  day  right — was  it  you? 
Someone  made  it  happy  and  bright — was  it  you? 

Early  this  morning,  we  are  told, 
Someone  smiled,  and  all  through  the  day 

This  smile  encouraged  young  and  old — was  it  you? 

A  little  more  smile,  a  little  less  frown, 
A  little  less  kicking  a  guy  when  he's  down. 

A  little  more  "WE" — a  little  less  "I" 
A  little  more  laugh,  a  little  less  cry. 

A  little  more  flowers  on  the  pathways  of  life, 
And  fewer  on  graves  at  the  end  of  the  strife. 


— Selected. 


GOVERNOR-ELECT  EHRINGHAUS 

The  home  of  our  next  Governor,  Elizabeth  City,  is  just  about  an 
hour's  ride  from  Norfolk  City.  The  boundary  line  between  the  two 
states  is  all  imaginary.  If  we  were  not  told  when  crossing  the 
dividing  line  the  fact  would  never  be  known.  The  country  looks 
the  same,  the  people  have  the  same  mannerisms,  and  the  same  cli- 
matic conditions  prevail.  In  fact  the  people  of  that  immediate 
territory  are  so  closely  brought  together  by  kinship,  marriage  and 
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business  interest  till  there  exists  a  common  bond  of  interest  mak- 
ing them  one  great  community. 

There  exists  such  a  fine  feeling  of  nearness  between  the  people 
of  tidewater  Virginia  and  the  Albemarle  section  of  North  Caro- 
lina in  every  way  till  the  F.  F.  V.'s  feel  they  have  just  about  furn- 
ished a  Governor  for  the  Old  North  State.  This  is  neither  hear- 
say nor  conjecture,,  we  know  whereof  we  speak,  our  close  contact 
especially  with  many  of  the  representative  people  of  Nansemond 
county,  placed  us  in  a  position  to  learn  the  estimate  of  the  people 
as  to  Governor-elect  Ehringhaus'  qualifications  for  the  office  to 
which  he  is  elected. 

The  Virginian-Pilot,  Norfolk  daily,  gives  a  handsome  tribute 
voiced  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Ehringhaus  from  the  tidewater. 
Note  the  gracious  remarks  of  the  Norfolk- Virginian  Pilot: 

"This  community  finds  great  satisfaction,  along  with  its  neighbor 
across  the  State  line,  that  North  Carolina  has  turned  to  the  Albemarle 
section  after  selecting  its  Governors  elsewhere  for  a  hundred  years.  It 
finds  even  more  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  in  Mr.  Ehringhaus  North 
Carolina  has  the  promise  of  a  Governor  who  will  bring  a  keen  mentality, 
a  fine  dignity  and  unquestioned  devotion  to  that  office.  He  will  have 
his  troubles  in  a  financial  situation  that  calls  for  the  most  skilled  and 
careful  administration  but  everything  in  Mr.  Ehringhaus'  career  justi- 
fies the  belief  that  the  State  could  not  have  made  a  wiser  choice/' 

A  LIBRARY  IN  SIGHT 

In  last  Sunday's  issue  of  the  Charlotte  Observer  the  headline, 
"The  King's  Daughters  Collect  Books  For  Boys,"  caught  the  in- 
terest of  the  Training  School  officials. 

Last  Christmas  this  same  band  of  fine  workers  remembered  the 
boys  of  the  School  with  games  that  added  much  to  their  pleasure, 
helping  them  pass  the  long  evenings  most  profitably. 

There  are  fine  friends  to  be  found  everywhere.  No  set  of  boys 
appreciates  a  little  attention  more  than  these  boys — an  evidence 
that  there  is  good  in  the  heart  of  each. 

A  kind  act  extends  farther  in  reformation  than  continued  chas- 
tizement.  Our  boys  sometimes,  like  all  normal  boys,  have  to  be 
dealt  with  severely,  but  if  time  were  taken  to  give  books,  games, 
and  equip  a  gymnasium  especially  to  be  used  on  rainy  or  cold  days, 
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there  would  be  fewer  refractions  of  the  rules  of  the  institution. 
Such  recreation  would  make  our  boys  physically  fit  and  mentally 
happy.  All  work  and  no  play  not  only  makes  a  dull  mind,  but  a 
discontented  one. 

To  find  words  to  express  the  gracious  appreciation  of  the  boys, 
superintendent  and  officers  for  the  thoughtfulness  upon  the  part 
of  the  King's  Daughters  is  impossible.  Their  joy  is  so  great  and 
sincere  it  rebounds  to  the  joy  of  the  contributors — Charlotte 
King's  Daughters. 

It  is  our  wish  that  the  spirit  of  this  Order  will  prove  contagious, 
and  King's  Daughters  throughout  the  State  will  become  interested 
and  send  books. 

This  story  uppermost  in  mind  just  now,  fits  in  nicely — We  once 
had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  a  minister  who  made  a  profound  im- 
pression. We  learned  that  the  minister  as  a  boy,,  was  considered 
impossible,  in  plain  English  he  was  incorrigible.  But  he  had  a 
fondness  for  reading.  One  day  while  stretched  out  on  the  floor, 
face  downward,  he  finished  Pilgrim's  Progress.  He  instantly  arose 
going  to  his  mother  with  an  earnestnefiss  that  was  impressive,  and 
said,  "Mother,  I  am  going  to  be  a  preacher."  This  is  a  true  story, 
and  what  happened  once  can  occur  again. 

Think  upon  this  friends,  and  send  us  a  book.  You  may  give 
the  book  that  will  lead  some  one  of  our  Jackson  Training  School 
boys  into  the  right  channel  for  good. 

Our  boys  grade  from  the  elementary  to  and  through  the  gram- 
mer  school. 


THE  PASSING  OF  A  NOBLE  SOUL 

"Like  the  ships  of  the  silent  night  one  by  one  they  are  passing 
out  "was  feelingly  expressed  when  hearing  of  the  death  of  Mrs. 
J.  M.  Odell,  the  last  of  a  family  of  distinguished  ancestry,  who 
throughout  the  entire  history  of  this  community,  and  adjacent 
counties,  contributed  splendidly  to  the  spiritual  and  material 
growth.  Never  did  she  at  any  time,  either  at  the  peak  of  pros- 
perity or  the  lowest  marks  of  depression,  fail  to  show  faith  in  her 
community,  loyalty  to  her  friends  and  devotion  to  her  family, 
marked  characteristics  of  the  fine  and  sturdy  forebears  from  which 
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she  sprang. 

Her  fine  intellect  and  rare  culture  combined  with  a  tender  and 
compassionate  heart  reflected  a  personality  flavored  with  that  de- 
lightful and  engrossing  period  of  southern  history  wherein  the 
graces  of  christian  womanhood  of  the  purest  and  highest  ideals 
were  cherished  and  desired  above  all  other  possessions. 

The  beautiful  old  home,  rich  in  its  furnishings,  known  for  its 
genuine  hospitality,  presided  over  by  one  of  the  most  delightful 
hostesses  in  the  state,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Odell,  though  broken  and  shat- 
tered, will  continue  to  hold  for  those  who  assembled  either  for 
counsel  or  an  evening  of  delightful  pastime  the  sweetest  memo- 
ries of  an  ideal  home  life. 

In  the  death  of  Mrs.  Odell  Concord  has  sustained  another  major 
loss  to  its  galaxy  of  outstanding  citizens.  But  the  influence  of 
her  long  but  finished  career  leaves  the  community  richer  and  bet- 
ter for  having  lived  in  it.  In  every  way  her  life  was  closely  inter- 
woven into  the  history  of  Cabarrus  county.  She  will  be  missed 
by  a  legion  of  friends  who  loved,  respected  and  esteemed  her  for 
her  real  worth. 

********** 

THE  RESULTS  OF  LEADERSHIP 

In  this  issue  of  the  Uplift  we  are  fortun/ate  to  have  an  article 
captioned,  "Better  Rural  Schools  For  Less  Cost,"  by  Superintend- 
ent of  Cabarrus  County  Schools,  S.  G.  Hawfield.  One's  first 
thought  upon  reading  the  head  line  is  "impossible,"  thinking  in 
terms  of  expenditures,  and  not  the  influence  of  the  teacher. 

After  reading  the  subject  matter  it  was  clear  the  cost  of  equip- 
ment, or  any  thing  of  material  worth,  is  not  of  the  greatest  con- 
sideraton,  but  more  interest  was  shown  in  the  selection  of  teachers 
who  know  the  technique  of  teaching  with  a  laudable  ambition  to 
maintain  the  former  standards  of  efficiency,  and  forge  ahead  de- 
spite the  fact  school  revenues  have  been  materially  reduced. 

It  is  accepted  that  to  curtail  expenses  by  employing  cheap  help 
of  any  kind  is  a  waste  of  time  and  public  funds.  This  is  especial- 
ly true  in  the  school  system  from  the  fact  each  day  the  teacher 
does  not  alone  teach  the  subjects,  but  moulds  character,  making 
of  our  young  people  the  future  citizenship  who  will  direct  the  af- 
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fairs  of  the  state  and  nation. 

While  reading  the  article  we  could  see  clearly  the  hand  writing 
on  the  wall, — Superintendent  Hawfield  brought  the  Cabarrus  Coun- 
ty schools  up  to  the  present  high  rating,  the  equal  of  any  in  the 
state,  by  securing  splendidly  qualified  teachers,  who  accept  their 
work  as  a  profession  and  not  as  a  stepping  stone  to  another  goal. 

There  are  some  who  think  the  purpose  of  a  school  is  to  impart 
a  vast  amount  of  information,  and  there  the  responsibility  of  the 
teacher  ceases,  but  this  is  a  mistaken  idea — a  successful  teacher 
trains  the  mind  in  methods  of  thought,  reasoning  problems 
through  to  a  conclusion. 

CHRISTMAS  APPROACHES 

This  glorious  season  that  means  life  abundant  to  every  one  if 
accepted  in  the  spirit  of  the  lowly  Nazarene,  and  not  that  of  a 
"crepe  hanger,"  will  brighten  the  lives  of  the  most  benighted 
souls,  besides  cast  a  halo  of  light  in  the  palace  wherein  a  better  un- 
derstanding is  revealed  to  the  lukewarm  or  indifferent  as  to  the 
significance  of  Christmas. 

Louisa  Alcott,  the  "patron  saint"  of  young  people,  impresses  one 
m  her  writings  that  poverty  does  not  debar  from  contributing  in 
some  way  to  the  joy  of  another  less  fortunate.  This  lesson  she 
learned  in  childhood,  having  been  reared  in  a  home  where  the  les- 
son taught  was,  "It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  receive." 

The  Christmas  season  ought  to  snap  one  out  of  the  desire  to 
hoard  as  depicted  in  the  character,  "Old  Scrooge,"  for  never  in  the 
history  of  the  world  have  there  been  so  many  "Tiny  Tims"  who  in 
return  for  a  small  remembrance  will  say,  "God  Bless  You  Every 
One.' 

The  filling  of  the  Christmas  stocking  at  the  Jackson  Training 
School  depends  absolutely  upon  the  generosity  of  our  many  friends. 
They  have  never  failed  us,  and  we  have  the  same  abiding  faith  in 
the  generosity  of  the  great  heart  of  the  state  feeling  that  the  boys 
will  have  a  most  joyous  1932  Christmas. 

Our  Christmas  fund  is  as  follows : 

The  Stonewall  Jackson  Circle,  Concord,.— , $  10.00 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 

(With  Old  Hurry  graph) 


If    you    were    busy    being    right, 
You'd    find    yourself     too     ousy, 

quite, 
To    criticize    your   neighbor    long 
Because   he's   busy  being  wrong. 


What  the  world  needs  today  is  less 
cranks    and    more    self-starters. 

An  optimist  is  a  man  who  thinks 
his  wife  is  just  as  much  satisfied  with 
him  as  he  is  with  himself. 

— o — 
All   the   nations    proclaim   that   ex- 
cessive armament  leads  to  bankrupt- 
cy,  but    each    one    seems    to    want   to 
become  as  bankrupt  as  anybody  else. 

— o — 
A  large  majority  of  congress  to 
convene  this  month  will  be  made  up 
of  "lame  ducks."  It  is  to  be  hoped 
they  will  not  promote  any  quack 
remedies. 

— o — 
It  may  or  may  not  be  a  good  idea 
to  "bring  the  Insulls  back,"  but  a 
better  course  will  be  to  recall  the 
laws  which  made  their  operations 
possible. 

— o — 
The  French  seem  to  have  grave 
suspicions  that  Germany  isn't  plan- 
ning a  new  conscript  army  for  the 
purpose  of  sending  the  boys  out  to 
pick    daisies. 

— o — 

Commercialism  seemingly  has  crept 

even   into  the  African  jungle,  where 

a   movie   outfit   reports   that   it   could 

not  get  satisfactory  pictures  because 


the  wild  elephants  charged  too  much. 

— o — 
Now  that  government  experts  are 
pretty  well  convinced  that  the  blight 
has  been  checked,  it  looks  as  if  we 
might  soon  have  our  old  chestnuts 
back  again  in  the  woods  as  well  as 
on  the  air.  They  are  already  com- 
ing in  over  tbe  radio. 

— o — 
A  hue  and  cry  is  being  raised  of 
fraud  and  chicanery  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania election  and  that  a  recount 
will  show  Roosevelt  carried  the  state. 
Anybody  that  would  try  to  tear  a 
single  state  away  from  the  Republi- 
cans would  steal  the  milk  bottle 
from  a  baby  in  the  park. 

— o — 
During  the  recent  campaign  a  poli- 
tician made  a  speech  on  Sunday  and 
he  said  he  wanted  it  distinctly  un- 
derstood it  was  a  speech  about  the 
home  fires  and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  campaign,  as  he  would  not 
make  a  political  speech  on  the  Sab- 
bath Day  under  any  circumstances. 
Which  reminds  me  of  the  little  boy 
who  was  sitting  on  the  floor  busy  with 
his  building  blocks  on  Sunday.  His 
mother  spoke  up  and  said,  "Willie, 
you  mustn't  play  with  your  blocks 
on  Sunday."  "O,  it's  all  right,"  said 
Willie,  keeping  on  with  his  toys,  "I 
am  building  a  church." 
— o — 
A  narty  of  enthusiasts  who  arc 
seeking  to  revive  interest  in  the  bow 
and  arrow  have  gone  into  the  woods 
in  Michigan  to  shoot  deer  with  their 
primitive  weapons.  That  is  u  great 
idea.      When    they    shoot    a    guide    it 
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isn't  liable  to  kil  him  as  a  bullet  is, 
but  it  will  make  him  good  and  mad 
and  he'll  go  back  tc  the  hunter  who 
shot  him  and  spank  him  with  his 
own  bow  and  arrow. 
— o — 
If  you  are  discouraged,  restless, 
wondering  when  your  troubles  will 
cease  and  success  crown  your  efforts, 
take  heart.  Look  up  with  faith  and 
courage  and  press  on.  Deep  down 
in  the  heart  of  each  one  of  us  there 
is  a  secret  hope,  if  we  are  candid 
enough  to  acknowledge  it,  for  a  mira- 
cle to  happen  and  we  will  be  the 
beneficiaries.  Some  time,  some 
where,  a  change  will  come  and  re- 
lease us  from  our  present  environ- 
ment, yet  so  few  believe  that  mira- 
cles are  really  happening  around  us. 
I  beleve  they  are — but  not  in  t  he 
manner  they  did  in  the  days  of  old, 
when  the  people  were  not  as  enlight- 
ened as  they  are  today.  I  see  new 
evidences  every  day  that  God  is  per- 
forming His  wondrous  works  among 
men.  If  we  will  only  open  our 
thoughts  to  Him  and  claim  our  heri- 
tage, He  will  reveal  Himself.  There 
is  no  need  to  go  racing  across  the 
earth  to  find  the  rainbow's  end. 
Your  miracle  will  happen  right 
where  you  are,  among  loved  ones  and 
friends  as  you  would  wish,  if  you 
will  but  persevere,  uncomplainingly, 
and  with  devotion  to  duty.  Stand 
where  you  are  though  all  the  forces 
of  destruction  are  hurled  against 
you.  Be  firm  in  your  faith  in  God 
and    yourself.      Keep    your    chin    up. 


Your  dream  will  come  true. 
— o — 
I  see  it  stated  that  a  rich  man  in 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  has  given  eight 
wading  pcols  for  children  to  that 
city  and  a  number  of  others  to  other 
Oklahoma  towns.  Giving  pleasure 
to  children  always  yields  pleasure  to 
adults.  Wading  in  the  creeks  near 
the  old  Orange,  (Va.,)  village  was 
great  sport  for  boys  in  my  time. 
Then  came  wading  along  the  river 
banks,  three  miles  from  town,  and 
gathering  colored  stones  for  cui'iosi- 
ties.  There  is  nothing  finer  than 
navigating  toy  boats  along  the  river 
edge,  with  one's  pants  rolled  up  to 
his  crotch.  Water  always  has  a 
charm  for  boyhood,  whether  creek, 
river,  pond  or  the  ocean  itself.  I 
sometimes  visit  the  ocean.  My,  my, 
what  a  sight!  Hew  little  you  feel 
when  you  look  out  upon  the  vast  wa- 
ters, and  hear  it's  own  peculiar 
roar.  I  shall  never  forget  the  first 
time  I  beheld  the  ocean,  that  is  ever 
kissing  the  foot  of  North  Carolina, 
I  was  like  the  old  woman  who  had 
never  seen  the  Atlantic,  and  when 
asked,  as  she  gazed  in  wonder,  what 
she  thought  of  it,  said:  "Thank  the 
Lord  there  is  one  thing  there  is  a 
nlentv  of."  I  get  real  boyish  when 
I  visit  the  ocean — fish,  sport  in  the 
waves,  boat  ride  and  do  everything 
comporting  to  seaside  life,  and  bring 
heme  seashells  that  I  may  hear  the 
roar  of  the  ocean,  and  a  little  box 
cf  stones  to  polish  on  one  side  as 
souvenirs  of  a  delightful  trip. 


Who  overcomes  by  force  hath  overcome  but  half  his  foe. 

— Milton. 
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BETTER  RURAL  SCHOOLS  FOR 
LESS  COST 


By  Supt.  S. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Public 
Schools  represent  the  Nation's  In- 
surance Policy  for  Democracy.  In 
the  world  war  days  we  heard  much 
of  how  the  soldier  boys  were  giving 
their  lives  to  make  the  world  safe 
for  Democracy.  Teachers  are  not 
dying  for  Democracy,  but  they  are 
showing  millions  how  to  live  for  De- 
mocracy. The  preservation  of  De- 
mocracy is  a  sacred  trust  placed  up- 
on the  public  schools,  a  task  regard- 
ed by  teachers  as  their  prime  func- 
tion in  a  government  by  the  people. 

From  time  immemorial  humanity 
has  been  divided  into  two  camps;  one 
upholding  the  rights  of  the  common 
people,  and  the  other  upholding  the 
right  of  might,  whether  represent- 
ed by  physical  or  financial  forces. 
Thomas  Jefferson  epitomized  first  for 
America,  the  great  doctrine  of  equal 
privileges  for  all  classes.  It  is  the 
teachers'  duty  to  make  this  doctrine 
live  forever  in   its  fullest  meaning. 

There  is  probably  no  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  any  one  as  to  the  fact  that 
school  revenues  have  been  very  ma- 
terially reduced  within  the  last  two 
years.  This  is  a  situation  which  had 
to  follow  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
sources  of  public  revenue  have  been 
drying  up  because  of  the  economical 
stress  through  which  the  state,  along 
with  all  other  states,  is  passing. 
There  has  been  no  choice  in  the  mat- 
ter of  reducing  school  costs;  rather 
the  only  question  has  been:  how 
great  would  the  curtailment  have  to 
be? 


G.  Hawfield 

Along  side  of  this  enforced  re- 
duction of  school  costs  has  been  an 
abiding  faith  of  the  public  in  the 
public  schools  together  with  the 
laudable  ambitions  and  aspirations 
of  school  people  to  not  merely  keep 
the  schools  up  to  former  standards 
of  efficiency,  but  to  improve  them. 
Confronted  constantly  with  limita- 
tions we  still  have  to  advance  in  our 
methods  and  in  our  results.  As  a 
general  condition  teachers  are  every- 
where familiar  with  the  forces  of 
limitations  in  facilities  to  work,  but 
they  have  yet  to  learn  of  a  doctrine 
of  denying  to  childhood  the  best. 

For  the  school  year  of  1919-1920 
the  current  operating  expense  for 
schools  was  $9,568,743.10.  By  J  925 
it  had  more  than  doubled,  reaching 
the  total  of  $21,030,810.23,  and  in 
the  school  year  1928-1929  it  had 
climbed  to  $27,961,531.85,  or  an  in- 
crease in  the  ten-year  period  of  near- 
ly 200%.  During  the  current  year 
the  schools  will  cost  between  17  and 
18  millions  of  dollars,  which  repre- 
sents a  reduction  in  cost  of  approxi- 
mately ten  million  dollars,  or  over 
35%  for  the  five  year  period.  The 
question  for  us  as  workers  in  the 
profession,  responsible  for  the  train- 
ing in  character  and  citizenship  of 
the  oncoming  generation,  is  shall  we 
reduce  the  efficiency  of  our  work  by 
by  a  corresponding  35%,  or  shall 
we  go  forward  with  the  same  de- 
termination that  has  characterized 
our  group  in  the  past.  I  believe  that 
we  shall  go  forward,  but  how?  Many 
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among  us  contend  that  we  have  in 
the  curriculum  too  many  frills  and 
furbelows  which  could  be  eliminated 
without  doing  violence  to  the  train- 
ing now  being  given  in  the  public 
schools.  Music,  art,  physical  educa- 
tion and  similar  objects,  they  say, 
have  no  place  in  a  program  when 
the  public  is  paying  the  bill.  Let 
those  who  want  these  subjects  pay 
for  them,  if  they  want  them. 

Those  who  make  such  proposals 
would  have  the  schools  return  to  the 
antiquated  methods  of  the  "three 
It's"  and  forget  that  education  is  a 
part  of  life  itself.  They  forget  that 
most  of  the  efforts  of  the  modern 
school  designed  to  enrich  the  lives 
of  the  pupils  are  no  more  expensive 
than   the   traditional    subjects. 

But  I  am  confident  that  we  can 
continue  to  have  better  and  better 
schools  even  though  limited.  First, 
because  we  have  a  better  understand- 
ine  of  the  job  that  is  ahead  of  us. 
We  understand  better  than  ever  the 
processes  of  learning:,  the  technique 
of  teaching,  and  the  purposes  of  an 
education.  We  have  bad  the  bene- 
fit of  expert  counsel  and  training; 
"both  in  reg-ular  college  courses,  and 
in  summer  school  courses.  It  was 
thought  that  bv  eliminating  the  re- 
quirements for  renewal  of  certificates 
for  a  biennium  that  summer  schools 
would  disaooear,  and  that  teachers 
would  delisrht  in  a  season  of  idle- 
ness, but  instead  of  this  the  attend- 
ance at  summer  schools  has  been 
practically  normal  for  the  past  two 
summers.  Teachers  will  never  con- 
sent to  a  cheapening  of  their  task 
to  the  point  where  a  person  with  lit- 
tle training  can  teach;  they  believe 
in    their    profession    as    the    greatest 


of  all  professions.  Teachers  are  fac- 
ing conditions  that  might  well  shake 
the  courage  of  the  strongest  hearts, 
but  they  are  facing  these  problems 
with  a  heroism  and  unselfishness 
that  has  always  characterized  the 
teaching  profession  since  the  first 
Great  Teacher  came  "to  give  life  and 
to  give  it  more  abundantly." 

We  realize  now  that  school  at  its 
best  is  part  of  life  itself;  that  the 
teacher  who  knows  most  about  the 
life  of  her  pupils,  their  interests, 
their  problems,  their  aspirations,  etc., 
is  the  best  able  to  meet  the  needs  of 
their  class.  She  must  if  she  would 
do  her  best,  feel  the  heart  throbs  of 
those  whom  she  teaches. 

We  understand  fully  now  that 
school  is  a  place  of  genuine  happi- 
ness and  jov.  a  place  where  mutual 
cordialitv  and  respect  are  the  order 
of  the  day.  Fear  has  given  place  to 
resnect;  slavish  performance  of  irk- 
some tasks  has  given  place  to  hap- 
pv  achievements;  boresome  memori- 
zation of  unrelated  facts  have  g;iven 
nlace  to  creative  expressions  of  the 
inner  soul :  and  mere  responses  to 
o^estions  at  the  teacher's  bidding  has 
given  place  to  critical  thinking1.  We 
now  understand  what  Dr.  Kilpatrick 
means  when  he  says,  "We  do  not 
know  the  problems  our  children  will 
face:  still  less  do  we  know  the  an- 
'we^  to  their  problems.  Instead  of 
nreoaring1  for  situations  pretendedly 
Vnown  in  advance,  we  must  prepare 
them  to  take  care  of  themselves  in 
an  unknown  and  changing  future." 
Our  schocls  now  understand  that 
t^ey  are  dealing  with  human  prob- 
lems more  vital  than  mere  subject 
matter.  In  this  the  teachers  of  mal- 
adjusted     children      are      evaluating 
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their  home  environment.  The  school 
has  learned  that  what  happens  out- 
side of  school  hours  has  a  definite 
bearing  on  the  quality  of  work  done 
in  school.  For  every  hour  spent  in 
school  four  are  spent  outside.  So- 
ciety no  longer  permits  the  school  to 
cover  its  failures  by  expelling  the 
difficult  child  from  school.  But  it  is 
rather  expected  that  the  school  will 
meet  the  varying  needs  of  the  indi- 
vidual pupils.  It  is  outside  of  the 
school  that  the  child  is  getting  im- 
pressions, using  ideals,  reaching  con- 
clusions, fixing  habits,  organizing  his 
modes  of  behavior,  which  Professor 
James  says  is  educative.  It  is  into 
these  experiences  that  school  must 
fit  its  program  today. 

In  the  second  place,  we  not  only 
understand  our  task  better,  but  we 
have  raised  to  a  marked  degree  the 
teaching  profession  in  the  county.  It 
has  been  said  "We  build  the  ladder 
by  which  wo  rise  from  the  lowly 
oarth  to  the  vaulted  skies."  The 
teachers  of  the  county  have  been 
building,  building,  building,  in  all  of 
the  factors  which  tend  to  produce  a 
stronger,  more  productive,  more  con- 
structive leadership.  The  standard 
of  professional  ethics,  of  loyalty  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  profession 
is  high.  As  a  rule  our  teachers  are 
well  prepared  for  their  tasks.  Every 
member  of  the  staff  last  year  became 
a  member  of  the  N.  C.  E.  A.  They 
regard  it  as  unethical  to  accept  bene- 
fits from  our  association  while  with- 
holding support  from  it. 

In  the  third  place  we  understand 
more  clearly  than  ever  the  require- 
ments of  teaching.  No  longer  is 
teaching  regarded  as  a  stepping 
stone,  or  as  an   occupation   in   which 


one  may  spend  a  few  years  before 
marriage,  or  until  they  can  find  some- 
thing which  they  would  better  like 
to  do.  One  of  the  questions  asked 
prospective  teachers  is,  "Are  you 
willing  to  do  the  work  expected  of  a 
teacher?"  Or  if  it  is  someone  with 
experience  then  the  question  is,  "Is 
she  or  he  a  willing  worker?"  Plan- 
ning, preparation,  reading,  etc.,  de- 
mands of  a  teacher  her  best  efforts. 
The  present  day  competition  in  their 
profession  is  so  keen  that  there  is 
no  place  for  the  laggard  or  the  loaf- 
er. A  teacher  may  have  fair  success 
with  fair  effort,  but  without  consid- 
erable exertion  no  outstanding  work 
is  possible. 

Let  us  catch  the  spirit  of  the  fol- 
lowing poem  as  we  go  into  our  work: 

I  SHALL  NOT  PASS  AGAIN 

The   bread   that   brings   strength 

I  want  to  give, 
The   water   pure    that    bids    the 

thirsty  live; 
I  want  to  help  the  fainting  day 

by  day; 
I'm   sure   I   shall  not  pass  again 

this  way. 

I  want  to  give  the  oil  of  joy  for 
tears, 

The  faith  to  conquer  crowding 
doubts  and  fears. 

Beauty  for  ashes  may  I  give  al- 
ways; 

I'm  sure  I  shall  not  pass  again 
this  way. 

I    want    to    give    good    measure 

running  o'er, 
And  into  angry  hearts  I  want  to 

pour 
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The    answer    soft    that    turneth  I  want  to  do  all  that  the  Master 

wrath  away;  sayeth; 

I'm  sure   I   shall  not  pass  again  I   want  to   live   aright  from  day 

this  way.  to  day; 

I'm  sure  I   shall  not  pass  again 

I    want    to    give   to    others    hope  this   way. 

and  faith,  — Daniel   S.   Ford. 


Few  things  are  impossible  to  the  man  who  has  made  up  his 
m'ncl  to  that  effect. — Exchange. 


THE  PATHOS  OF  IT 

(Morgan! on  News-Herald) 


"Old  Hurrygraph"  gives  us  a  story 
this  week  of  intense  State  interest 
and  pathos.  It  comes  out  from  the 
Caswell  Training  School  for  mental 
defectives,  in  Lenoir  county.  It  is  a 
personal  knowledge  cf  what  he  saw 
there.  It  is  inspiring  as  to  the  work 
being  carried  on,  and  it  is  distress- 
ing that  the  school's  activities  are 
hampered  by  the  lack  of  accommoda- 
tions for  great  3r  usefulness.  The 
situat'on  is  one  that  demands  almost 
immediate  attention.  There  are  647 
patients      in      the      instituticn      now, 


and  are  asking  the  State  for  this 
care  such  as  cannot  be  given  in  the 
heme,  and  are  debarred  from  the  hu- 
mane institution  which  administers 
in  an  effective  manner  to  their  pecu- 
liar afflictions,  with  a  love  that 
warms  the  pent-up  hearts,  and  radi- 
ates sunbeams  to  dispel  the  dark 
c'ouds.  all  because  they  they  lack 
more  buildings  to  accommodate  the 
increasing  number  of  patients. 

Tt  is  a  clarion  call  to  the  State  to 
act  and  act  promptly.  We  are  told 
in  Holy  Writ  that  God  always  helps 


crowding  its  capacity  to  the  last  bed  those  that  help  themselves,  that  He 
and  the  tragedy  of  the  situat:en  is 
that  they  have  more  than  630  appli- 
cations on  file,  and  not  a  one  of  them 
can  be  accommodated.  It  is  pitiful 
when  we  reflect  upon  the  number  in 
private  homes  in  which  are  inmates 
whose  minds  are  defective,  their  men- 
tal powers  are  frozen  and  their  sculs 
in  gloom,  that  need  medical  attention 


■ri^n^  forsakes  those-  who  are  good 
and  true,  and  that  He  heareth  even 
the  young  ravens  when  they  cry.  Is 
net  the  cry,  then,  of  the  waiting  de- 
fo"ts  mere  precious  to  the  State,  than 
the  cry  of  mar-  birds? 

Shall  the  c  cf  these  mental  de- 
fectives all  er  the  State  go  un- 
heeded. 
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TEACHING  GEOGRAPHY 

(Chatham  Record) 


We  ran  across  two  striking  arti- 
cles on  the  question  of  the  modern 
method  of  teaching  geography.  The 
first,  we  believe,  was  written  by  Dr. 
George  Paschal  and  appeared  in  the 
Biblical  Recorder.  Dr.  Paschal  dis- 
cusses the  matter  in  a  common  sense 
manner  and  gives  an  illustration  to 
show  the  futileness  of  the  method  in 
practice.  The  second  article  ampli- 
fies the  proof  of  its  futility.  Follow 
the  two  articles. 

"The  Story  of  Geography" — We 
see  that  some  teacher  is  defending 
the  present  content  of  geography 
courses  in  the  public  schools,  and  in 
her  defense  says  that  one  going  to 
the  room  of  the  teacher  would  today 
find  the  students  engaged  in  such 
things  as  learning  the  boundaries  of 
States  and  such  other  out-of-date 
things;  that  there  is  a  new  method 
and  a  new  interest  in  geography. 
Perhaps  all  that  is  being  taught  is 
good,  but  we  are  certain  that  one  of 
the  most  disastrous  failures  of  the 
present-day  teaching  of  geography 
is  that  it  leaves  the  student  with  lit- 
tle knowledge  of  the  physical  fea- 
tures and  location  of  continents, 
oceans,  states,  cities,  countries,  moun- 
tain ranges,  rivers,  bays  and  lakes. 
What  good  does  it  do  a  student  to 
know  that  Alabama  produces  so 
much  cotton  and  has  great  iron 
furnaces  if  he  does  not  know  where 


Alabama  is  and  what  is  its  size? 
And  when  a  person  reads  his  daily 
paper  and  finds  that  such  a  thing 
happened  in  Singapore  or  in  Ottawa 
or  in  Knoxville,  he  must  have  a  very 
vague  idea  of  the  matter  unless  he 
can  locate  definitely  the  place  con- 
cerned. A  person  with  this  place 
knowledge  of  geography  has  a  con- 
stant lamp  for  his  reading,  whether 
he  reads  history,  fiction,  modern 
periodicals  and  papers  or  any  other 
matter  that  contains  geographical 
names.  In  our  presence  a  lady  of 
refinement  and  breeding  who  had 
probably  been  taught  only  the  modern 
kind  of  geography  greatly  humiliated 
her  husband  by  asking  whether  he 
did  not  stop  at  Atlanta  on  his  way 
from  Baltimoi'e.  Do  net  laugh — the 
same  kind  of  a  story  may  be  told 
about  your  most  intimate  friend.  A 
little  of  the  old  fashioned  geography 
would  be  of  great  advantage  to  such 
people.  But  the  teachers  of  this 
modern  geography  must  be  aware 
that  all  their  teachings  may  be  anti- 
quated before  their  students  reach 
maturity.  Much  of  it  is  good  only 
for  grown  people  and  for  present 
use.  Ten  years  ago  New  England 
led  in  textiles;  today  the  South  leads. 
Michigan  once  led  in  lumber;  now 
she  leads  in  automobiles;  all  may  be 
changed  in  a  few  years,  but  Michi- 
gan will  be  there  still." 


Without  a  love  for  books  the  richest  man  is  poor;  but  en- 
dowed with  this  treasure  the  poorest  man  is  rich.     He  has 
wealth  which  no  person  can  decrease  in  any  degree. — Selected. 
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LIBRARIES  USED  MORE  IN 
DEPRESSIONS 


(Concord  Tribune) 

Figures  recently  released  by  the 
American  Library  Association  indi- 
cate that  "a  record  bull  market  in 
reading  has  accompanied  the  fluctu- 
ating bear  market  in  stocks  since 
1929,"  for  libraries  in  forty-four 
cities  of  more  than  200,000  popula- 
tion show  a  marked  increase  in  read- 


ing. 

More  than  a  million  new  readers 
have  found  their  way  into  these 
libraries  during  the  last  two  years, 
and  the  number  of  books  borrowed 
has  reached  the  unprecedented  high 
of  157,000,000,000— more  than  28,- 
000.000   over  figures  for   1929. 

These  figures  are  indicative  of  the 
increase  in  reading  throughout  the 
country,  although  they  are  incom- 
plete for  the  country  as  a  whole.  Re- 
ports received  by  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  indicate  that  the 
demand  for  books  is  equally  great  in 
smaller  libraries. 

Expenditures  for  library  service 
in  the  cities  noted  increased  five  per 
cent  during  the  twc-year  period; 
the  number  of  bocks  available  in- 
creased ten  per  cent;  the  number  of 
registered  readers,  19  per  cent;  and 
the  number  of  books  borrowed  20  per 
cent. 

Serious  books  are  more  in  demand 
by  readers  than  light  reading  accord- 
ing to  library  reports.  Working  in 
cooperation   with  the  President's   Or- 


ganization on  Unemployed  Relief,  li- 
braries have  stressed  the  need  for 
making  available  in  public  libraries 
( 1 )  books  for  workers  which  will 
enable  them  to  prepare  for  future 
work,  (2)  books  for  those  seeking  to 
think  through  the  present  social  and 
economic  problems,  and  (3)  bocks  to 
provide  healthful  recreational  read- 
ing. 

"The  public  library,  a  means  of 
education  and  a  great,  free,  benefi- 
cial humanitarian  agency,  is  and  will 
be  a  vital  factor  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion," believes  Michael  F.  Gallagher, 
prominent  attorney,  public  library 
trustee,  and  chairman  of  the  Trus- 
tees Section  of  the  American  Library 
Association,  who  says  further:  "Pub- 
lic libraries  have  in  no  way  contri- 
buted to  tue  sad  plight  cf  public  fi- 
nances. They  have  always  operated 
with  strict  economy  and  honesty 
w;j-h'"!  their  limited  le^a1  income. 
They  have  not  contributed  to  the 
huge  debts  or  deficits  by  which  many 
of  our  cities  are  now  burdened.  No 
extravagant  appropriations  of  pub- 
lic money  have  been  made  in  their 
behalf.      At    the    present    time     with 


the 


)Ie's     demands     urscn      them 


steadily  increasing,  any  movement 
for  a  drastic  reduction  in  revenues, 
already  barely  sufficient  for  public- 
library  needs,  should  be  vigorously 
resisted." 


Just  as  every  crown  of  glory  has  its  thorns,  every  joy  is 
more  appreciated  by  its  sorrow. — Selected. 
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WHAT  ARE  THEY  SINGING? 

By  Kendall  Emerson,  M.  D. 


The  appearance  of  the  cheery  lit- 
tle Christmas  seals  on  Thanksgiving 
Day  marks  the  beginning  of  the  sec- 
ond quarter  century  of  the  organ- 
ized fight  against  tuberculosis  in  the 
United  States.  The  design  this  year 
shows  a  little  boy  and  girl,  dressed 
in  the  costume  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
standing  in  the  snow  and  lustily 
singing  a  carol  in  the  warm  red  glow 
of  a  nearby  window. 

It  is  expected  that  during  the  cam- 
paign many  persons  will  ask,  "What 
are  they  singing?"  The  answer  may 
very  well  be,  "A  hymn  of  thanks  for 
the  protection  Christmas  seals  have 
given  in  the  past,  and  a  plea  for  the 
continuance  of  that  protection." 

The  picture  is  especially  appropri- 
ate because  a  large  proportion  of  the 
funds  raised  by  the  sale  of  the?e 
seals  is  used  by  tuberculosis  associ- 
ations throughout  the  United  States 
for  discovering  the  disease  among 
children  and  guarding  them  from  it. 

Why  do  children  need  such  pro- 
tection and  how  is  it  accomplished? 
It  is  a  surprise  to  most  people  to 
learn  that  tuberculosis  is  one  of  the 
greatest  causes  of  death  among  in- 
fants under  one  year  of  age,  and 
that  many  children  are  so  seriously 
infected  they  break  down  with  the 
active  disease  during  the  "teen" 
age. 

It  took  thousand?  of  tests  and  re- 
ports to  develop  the  safeguards  that 
now  ward  off  this  insidious  disease 
from  children.  One  doctor  super- 
vised the  X-raying  of  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  children  and  spent 
many   years    analyzing   the    carefully 


kept  photos  and  records  of  each  case. 
Other  physicians  made  test  after 
test  upon  children  with  a  substance 
called  tuberculin,  which  reveals  years 
before  the  active  disease  flares  up 
whether  tubercle  bacilli  exist  in  a 
child's  body.  In  such  cases  preven- 
tive treatment  can  be  undertaken  im- 
mediately. Careful  observations  have 
shewn  the  effect  of  sunlight,  diet, 
and  sleep  on  the  growing  child  and 
their  effect  upon  the  treatment  of 
tuberculosis. 

The  Research  Committee  of  the 
National  Tuberculosis  Association 
searches  tirelessly  for  a  cure  for  the 
disease,  as  well  as  making  intensive 
efforts  to  improve  existing  means  of 
discovery  and  treatment.  The  out- 
standing feat  of  this  group  to  date 
has  been  the  development  of  a  new 
pure  tuberculin,  which  assures  great- 
ly increased  accuracy  in  testing 
children  for  infection. 

This  committee  also  has  devoted  it- 
self to  the  imorcvement  of  X-ray 
t°"hnio"e  and  X-rav  materials,  and 
noteworthy  progress  and  contribu- 
tions to  this  science  have  been  made 
both  in  the  the  methods  of  taking 
the  ohotos:raphs  and  in  the  materials 
used  in  their  manufacture. 

And  so,  bit  by  bit.  our  modern 
knowledge  abcut  tuberculosis  has 
been  pieced  together.  Those  facts 
as  they  concern  children  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  majority  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  have  tuber- 
cle bacilli  in  their  bodies,  even 
though  all  do  not  break  down  with 
the   disease. 
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These  bacilli  may  invade  the  bcdy 
during  childhood  and  even  infancy. 

The  tuberculin  test  will  show 
whether  or  not  a  child  has  been  in- 
fected with  the  bacilli. 

A  child  who  has  the  bacilli  in  his 
body  may  have  a  condition  known  as 
the  "childhood  type  of  tuberculosis, " 
which  is  often  shown  by  the  X-ray  as 
darker  shadows  in  the  glands  be- 
tween the  lungs,  or  in  the  lungs 
themselves.  (This,  of  course,  is  not 
the  active  disease,  but  it  is  a  warn- 
ing that  the  "seeds"  of  the  disease 
are  present  and  that  the  child  is  in 
danger  of  breaking  down  with  active 
tuberculosis  if  his  health  is  not  care- 
fully watched.) 

To  keep  children  healthy,  they 
should  not  be  permitted  to  come  into 
contact  with  a  person  who  has  tuber- 
culosis. Thy  should  at  all  times  be 
given  proper  amounts  of  sleep,  day- 
time rest  periods,  gocd  food,  and 
play  in  sunshine  and  fresh  air. 


These  facts  point  the  way  for  the 
work  and  programs  of  many  tuber- 
culosis associations.  Some  provide 
free  tuberculin  tests,  and  X-rays  if 
needed,  for  all  school  children,  Oth- 
ers maintain  a  preventorium  to  which 
children  who  have  the  childhood  type 
of  tuberculosis  may  be  sent  free  for 
treatment.  Still  other  associations 
maintain  free  summer  camps  to 
which  children  who  are  underweight 
and  generally  under  par  are  sent  to 
be  built  up  physically  and  thus  aided 
to  fight  off  tuberculosis. 

So  it  is  that  the  design  of  the  little 
Christmas  seal  is  appropriate.  The 
singing  children  are  both  hymning 
their  thanks  and  making  a  plea.  And 
that  plea  is  directed  at  you,  because 
it  is  you  who  buy  and  use  Christmas 
seals  and  thus  make  it  possible  to 
protect  all  children  from  tuberculo- 
sis— the  disease  that  kills  more  per- 
sons between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and 
forty-five    than    any    other    disease. 


THE  MUSIC  THAT  CHARMS 
If  vou  would  know  sweet  music,  to  soothe  and  charm  and 

delight, 
To  call  back  the  days  that  were  dearest,  sunny  and  sweet  and 

bright, 
Then  silence  the  jazz,,  the  tom-tom,  that  nothing  of  heaven 

enshrines, 
And  list  to  the  low,  soft  whispers  of  winds  in  the  Northern 

pines. 

The  wind,  the  wind  in  the  pine-trees,  ever  by  night  and  day 

It  is  harping  the  same  wild  music  in  the  same  weird,  witching 
way. 

O,  I  never  shall  know  its  meaning  till  my  last  earth-day  de- 
clines, 

And  hear  in  the  heavenly  country  the  music  of  singing  pines. 


— Lillian  Leverage. 
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WILLIAM  PENN'S  UTOPIA 

By  Evelyn  Thorp 


William  Penn,  settling  Pennsyl- 
vania three  score  years  and  more 
after  Jamestown  and  Plymouth,  was 
not  a  pioneer  in  the  sense  that  John 
Smith  and  William  Bradford  were 
pioneers;  the  wilderness  was  now 
subdued  and  the  white  man  no  long- 
er a  strange  and  forbidmg  object. 
Penn's  colony  was  no  less  an  experi- 
ment, however,  than  was  theirs,  an 
experiment,  in  brotherly  love.  His 
was  to  be  a  settlement  governed  by 
the  principles  of  the  Golden  Rule 
and  in  which  military  arms  were 
never  to  be  raised,  a  colony  socially 
and  politically  ideal,  in  short,  Utopia. 
The  earlier  colonists  would  have 
found  Quaker  pacifism  a  soft  and  in- 
effective instrument  with  which  to 
conquer  the  hostilities  of  a  wilder- 
ness. But  Penn's  faith  in  his  ideal, 
visionary  though  it  was  never  waver- 
ed and  Pennsylvania  became,  in  time, 
the  best  known,  in  Europe,  of  all 
the  American  colonies.  Whether  he 
could  have  done  it  at  Jamestown  or 
Plymouth  one  hardly  knows. 

When  Quaker  Penn  arrived  on  our 
shores  250  years  ago  in  October,  it 
was  as  the  fulfillment  of  a  dream 
which  had  stirred  his  consciousness 
for  nearly  six  years.  In  1676  his  at- 
tention was  first  drawn  to  America 
when  he  was  selected  as  an  arbitrator 
between  two  Quaker  disputants  with 
joint  interests  in  the  Jerseys.  There- 
after the  idea  grew,  as  he  contem- 
plated the  possibilities  of  a  colony 
founded  on  Quaker  tenets  which 
would  not  only  be  Utopia,  but  might 
concievably  become   a   haven   for  the 


sect  persecuted  in   England. 

Penn  was  an  ardent  Quaker,  adopt- 
ing this  faith  while  still  a  lad  and 
the  first  of  his  family  to  do  so.  Every 
sort  of  attempt  was  made  by  his 
father,  and  the  commonwealth,  to  dis- 
suade him  in  this  trend,  but  young 
Penn  was  instinctively  and  deeply 
religious  and  found  in  Quakerism  a 
medium  of  expression  in  greater  ac- 
cordance with  the  dictates  of  his  con- 
science than  his  father's  religion  al- 
lowed. When,4  through  parental  sug_ 
gesticn,  he  did  depart  from  his  re- 
ligious ways  for  a  time,  it  was  only 
to  come  again  under  the  spell  of 
spiritual  influence  to  which  he  was 
peculiarly  susceptible.  He  early  felt 
a  specific  call  to  actively  champion 
the  cause  of  religion  and  it  was 
then  that  he  determined,  at  all  costs, 
to  cast  his  lot  with  the  Quakers.  He 
suscribed  wholeheartedly  to  all  the 
tenets  of  Quakerism,  staunchly  ad- 
hering to  the  use  of  "thee"  and 
"thou"  and  persistently  refusing  to 
remove  his  hat.  His  father's  suggest- 
ed compromise  that  he  remove  his 
hat  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  the 
Duke  of  York  and  himself,  found 
the  young  man  adamant;  hats  were 
made  to  be  worn.  Not  only  did  he 
suscribe  fully  to  the  forms  of  this 
belief,  but  beean  preaching:  and  writ- 
;ne  roilitantly  and  prolifically  for 
the  cause. 

Tt  was  his  writings  that  brought 
hi'n  first  to  nnbb'c  attention  and  per- 
secution. Thinking  to  suppress  his 
in-nin't^us  nublications,  he  was  re- 
peatedly   thrown    into     prison,     kept 
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there  as  long  as  seven  months  at  a 
time  and  treated  with  much  severity. 
Public  officials  had  not  yet  observed, 
it  seemed,  the  futility  of  such  proce- 
dure. They  did  not  take  into  accuont 
that  "those  who  oppose  intellectual 
truths  do  but  stir  up  the  fire  and  the 
cinders  fly  about  and  burn  what  they 
had  else  not  touched."  And  so  it 
proved  with  Wiliam  Penn.  He  wast- 
ed no  time  in  useless  grieving  over 
his  unfortunate  situation,  but  spent 
the  precious  moments  in  meditation 
and  incessant  writing  on  the  forbid- 
den religious  themes,  declaring  the 
prison  would  be  his  grave  before  he 
would  renounce  his  just  opinions  for 
man.  Imprisoned  his  body  might  be 
man.  Imprisoned  his  body  might  be, 
but  h's   spirit  never. 

Though  he  ooenlv  belonged  to  this 
persecuted  sect  and  constantly  wrote 
and  nreached  as  a  missionary  of  the 
Quakers,  suffering  his  share  of  im- 
prisonment, he  managed  not  only  to 
escape  injury  but  to  win  renown. 
His  gocd  fortune,  in  this  respect, 
doubtless  came  through  his  father's 
mantle  of  high  favor  at  court  which 
fell  on  his  young  shoulders. 

Penn's  dream  of  Utopia,  a  land 
governed  according  to  the  principles 
of  "universal  peace,  toleration  and 
liberty,"  still  engaged  his  mind  and 
with  it  burned  the  aspiration  to  be, 
himself,  the  channel  through  which 
his  ideal  became  a  reality. 

Soon  after  the  "death  of  his  father, 
his  opportunity  came.  Penn's  father, 
an  important  English  admiral,  had 
loaned  the  government  large  sums  of 
money  which,  at  his  death,  was  pay- 
abV  to  his  heirs.  In  lieu  of  this. 
WilHam    Penn    petitioned     the     court 


for  a  grant  of  land  in  America.  The 
petition    did   not    meet   with   general 
favor,    the    grant    being    opposed   by 
some  on  the  grounds  of  the  Quaker 
faith  of  the  colony  that  proposed  to 
settle  there.     "It  is  ridiculous,"  they 
said,  "to  suppose  the  interests  of  the 
British   nation    are    to    be    promoted 
by    sending    out    a    colony   of    people 
that  will  not  fight  .  .  .  What  are  we 
to  expect  from  such  colonists  as  these. 
Are  they  likely  to    extend    our    con- 
quests,   to    spread    our    commerce,    to 
exalt  the  glory  of  the  British  name?" 
But  there  were  others  who  advanced 
the  argument  of  "good  riddance"  and 
urged  it  as  an  advantage  to  England 
to   be   free   of   the    Quakers.     In   the 
end,  the  petition  was  granted  and  an 
extensive  area  to  be  known  as  Penn- 
sylvania  was   allotted   to   Penn.     He 
suggested,  he  says,  the  name  of  Syl- 
vania  and  the  king  added  the  prefix 
"Penn"   to  honor   his   old   friend,  the 
admiral.      William    Penn       made    ve- 
hement protests  lest  it  seem  a  mark 
of    pride    in    him     unbcoming     to     a 
Quaker,   but    his    protests     were     un- 
availing and  the  name  of  Pennsylva- 
nia remains  today,  but  it  honors  the 
English     admiral     rather     than     the 
Quaker    founder. 

By  the  charter,  Penn  was  made 
supreme  governor  with  power  of 
making  laws  in  accordance  with  the 
advice,  assent  and  approbation  of 
the  freemen,  and  of  appointing  offi- 
cers   and    grantincr   pardons. 

Penn  set  to  work  at  once  ,drawing 
un  his  agreements  on  the  purchase 
of  land  and  when  they  had  been  ac- 
cepted by  enough  persons  to  insure 
a  settlement  he  proceeded  to  make  a 
tentative  sketch     of  the     articles  of 
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constitution  upon  which  he  hoped  to 
base  the  charter  of  the  province.  He 
observed  the  greatest  care  in  making 
this  constitution  "as  near  as  may  be 
conveniently  to  the  primitive,  ancient 
and  fundamental  laws  of  the  nation 
of  England,"  but  introduced  a  new 
democratic  principle  of  perfect  reli- 
gious freedom,  "that  no  man  nor 
numbers  of  men  upon  earth  hath 
power  or  authority  to  rule  over  men's 
conscience  in  religious  matters," 
"For  I,"  said  Penn,  "who  have  drank 
so  deeply  of  the  bitter  waters  of  per- 
secution myself,  will  never,  I  hope, 
consent  to  persecute  others  on  the 
score  of  religion."  It  included  the 
provision  that  "no  one  should,  in 
word  or  deed,  affront  or  wrong  any 
Indian  without  incurring  the  same 
penalty  as  if  the  offence  had  been 
committed  against  a  fellow-planter; 
that  strict  precautions  should  be 
taken  against  fraud  in  the.  quality  of 
of  goods  sold  to  them;  and  that  all 
differences  between  the  two  nations 
should  be  adjudged  by  twelve  men, 
six  of  each.'  And  he  declares  his  in- 
tention "to  leave  myself  and  my  suc- 
cessors no  power  of  doing  mischief; 
that  the  will  of  one  man  may  not 
hinder  the  good  of  a  whole  country." 
In  short,  it  was  to  be  a  Christian 
colony  on  the  Quaker  plan.  The  pro- 
fession of  Christianity  was  the  only 
condition  necessary  for  the  privilege 
of  citizenship  or  for  holding  office. 
It  was  this  constitution  that  has  been 
called  "that  noble  charter  of  privi- 
leges, by  which  he  made  them  as 
free  as  any  people  in  the  world,  and 
which  has  since  drawn  such  vast 
numbers  of  so  many  different  per- 
suasions  and   such   various   countries 


to  put  themselves  under  the  protec- 
tion of  his  laws.  He  made  the  most 
perfect  freedom,  both  religious  and 
civil,  the  basis  of  his  establishment; 
and  this  has  done  more  toward  the 
settling  of  this  province,  and  toward 
the  settling  of  it  in  a  strong  and  per- 
manent manner  than  the  wisest  regu- 
lations could  have  done  on  any  other 
plan." 

By  1682  his  plans  had  been  com- 
pleted and  a  number  of  settlers, 
mostly  Quaker,  had  hopefully  set  out 
for  the  new  land.  Penn  folowed  them, 
later  in  the  year,  leaving  behind  his 
wife  and  children,  arriving  on  the 
bangs  of  the  Delaware  late  in  Octo- 
ber. He  immediately  called  together 
the  settlers  who  had  preceded  him 
and  had  formal  acceptance  of  his 
plan  of  government,  as  it  had  been 
promulgated   in    England. 

Negotiations  for  a  treaty  of  sale 
with  the  Indians  had  also  been  con- 
summated by  delegated  persons  be- 
fore Penn  left  England,  but  he  con- 
sidered it  only  fair  that  upon  his  ar- 
rival, the  bargain  should  be  fully 
ratified  by  the  natural  owners  of  the 
land.  In  accordance  with  thes^-  views 
one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  call  to- 
gether, in  an  assembly,  representa- 
tives of  the  redskins,  native  to  Amer- 
ican soil,  and  the  leaders  of  the  Eng- 
lish emmigrants.  The  date  of  this 
gathering  is  uncertain,  but  it  took 
place  under  an  enormous  elm  tree 
near  the  site  of  Philadelphia  and  not 
onlv  was  the  title  to  land  given  over 
to  English  hands,  but  a  strict  league 
of  amity  was  estabb'^hed  an  well. 
"T^i's."  pni(]  o)'p  writer,  "was  the 
first  treatv  made  between  the  In- 
dians   and    the    Christians    that    was 
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net  ratified  with  an  oath  and  that 
was  never  broken."  It  was  his 
fair  treatment  of  the  Indians 
that  enabled  him  to  establish 
the  colony  of  Pennsylvania  with- 
out resistance.  He  gained  at 
once  and  retained  through  life  the 
affection  cf  these  native  tribes.  This 
relationship,  thus  established  by 
Penn,  between  the  red  men  and  the 
white,  was  a  friendship,  said  one  his- 
torian, "which  for  the  space  of  more 
than  seventy  years  was  never  inter- 
rupted, or  so  long  as  the  Quakers 
retained  power  in  the  government." 
And  at  Perm's  death,  in  far  away 
England,  the  American  Indians  sent 
to  his  widow  a  message  of  sorrow 
for  the  loss  of  their  "brother  Onas," 
with  some  choice  skins  to  form  a 
cloak  which  might  protect  her 
"while  passing  through  the  thorny 
wilderness   without  her   guide." 

Philadelphia  was  scon  founded  and 
thus  named  by  Penn  as  the  city  of 
"brotherly  love'"  which  was,  he  said, 
"the  spirit  in  which  I  came  to  these 
parts."  The  settlement  flourished  and 
witMn  two  years  had  three  hundred 
houses  and  a  nopulation  of  twenty- 
five  hundred.  The  fame  of  his  unique 
governmental  experiment  and  the 
fertility  of  the  land  soon  reached 
Europe  and  great  numbers  came 
from  countries  besides  England  to 
settle  in  this  Utopia,  Altogether  in 
these  first  two  years  Penn  establish- 
ed and  brought  into  order  and  a  de- 
gree of  prosperity  about  twenty 
townships  with  a  population  of  up- 
wards of  seven  thousand  Europeans. 
In  a  letter  to  a  friend  Penn  writes, 
"As  to  outward  things  we  are  satis- 


fied; the  land  is  good,  the  air  clear 
and  sweet,  the  springs  plentiful,  and 
provisions  good  and  easy  to  come  at; 
an  innumerable  quantity  of  wild  fowl 
and  fish;  in  fine,  there  is  what  an 
Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  would  be 
well  contented  with;  and  service 
enough  for  God,  for  the  fields  are 
here  white  for  the  harvest.  Oh,  how 
sweet  is  the  quiet  of  these  parts! 
freed  from  the  anxious  and  trouble- 
some solicitations,  hurries  and  per- 
plexities  of   woeful   Europe.'' 

Meanwhile,  tales  of  persistent  and 
violent  persecution  of  the  Quakers 
in  England  were  coming  to  Penn's 
ears  and  a  desire  to  amelioriate  their 
sufferings,  coupled  with  the  necessity 
of  settling  disputes  which  had  arisen 
with  Lord  Baltimore  of  neighboring 
Maryland,  took  him  to  England.  He 
did  not  return  to  America  for  a  long 
term  of  years  and  the  affairs  of  his 
colony  fell  into  confusion.  It  may 
have  been  due  somewhat  to  the  dif- 
ferent nationalities  that  made  up  the 
colony,  so  differing  in  traditions  and 
customs  as  not  to  readily  become 
united.  At  any  rate,  his  long  ab- 
sence and  their  strife  seemed  suffici- 
ent reascn  for  deposing  him  as  gov- 
ernor. Such  steps  were  taken  only 
to  have  him  reinstated  a  vear  lato 
bv  order  of  the  crown.  Penn  came 
to  America  asrain  1699  and  after  two 
or  three  years'  residence  in  Pennsyl- 
vania returned  again  to  England  for 
what  proved  to  be  the  last  time.  He 
remained  there  until  his  death  in 
1718. 

William  Penn(  an  example  of  the 
finest  culture  of  the  period,  a  phi- 
losopher,   legislator,    friend     of     man 
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and,  above  all,  a  pious  Christian,  was 
such  a  character  as  to  have  made  his 
influence  felt  in  every  direction  in  the 
new  colony  had  he  not  been  required, 
by  the  necessities  of  other   interests, 


to  spend  so  much  time  in  England. 
Even  so,  he  did  bring  his  hope  to 
fruition,  animated  the  Golden  Rule 
and  established  a  Utopia. 


The  Lord.  He  hates  a  quitter; 
But  He  doesn't  hate  him,  son, 
When  the  quitter's  quitting  something 
He  shouldn't  have  begun. 


— Selected. 


SWEET  POTATOES,  GREENS  AND 
HOG  JOWL 


Reports  from  the 
bear  out  the  wisdom  cf  changing  the 
system  of  operating  that  institu- 
tion. In  years  past,  the  county 
farm  has  been  turned  over  to  a  keep- 
er who  fed  the  inmates  as  cheaply 
as  possible  and  made  all  the  profit 
possible  on  the  farm.  Four  years 
ago,  the  county  commissioners  de- 
cided to  p^ce  the  keeper  on  a  salary 
and  use  the  farm  to  produce  food, 
first  for  the  inmates  and  then  for  th^ 
jail  or  any  other  county  enterprise 
for  which  food  must  be  furnished. 

J.  B.  Crates,  the  keeper,  was  in 
town  this  week  and  told  us  that  he 
had  jusFfinished  housing  650  bushel-, 


(The  Smithfield  Herald) 

county  home  of  sweet  potatoes.  He  stated  that 
he  had  a  half  acre  of  the  finest  cab- 
bage collards  he  ever  saw  and  a  fine 
turnip  patch.  Moreover,  he  has  34 
hoes  which  he  expects  to  average  in 
weight  200  pounds.  One  hog  which 
is  to  be  killed  socn  will  dress  out 
around  600  pounds. 

Not  many  in  these  parts  will  have 
better  eats  this  winter  than  juicy 
sw<>et  potatoes  and  greens,  with  hog 
jowl  or  ham  bone  seasoning.  And 
the  surprising  thing  is  that  the  cost 
pev  nersbn  for  the  past  month  was 
cnly  ?1  cents  per  day  or  seven  cents 
a  meal  and  the  average  for  the  year 
is  doubtless  lower. 
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A  PRESIDENTIAL  PARTY 


By  Eva  E 

Vacation  time  is  any  time  at  the 
National  Capital,  for  here  are  found 
attractions  equally  interesting  in  the 
summer,  when  Washington  is  hum/id- 
ly hot,  as  in  winter,  when  it  is  pene- 
tratingly damp;  or,  to  continue  the 
comparison,  equally  so  in  the  aut- 
umn as  in  the  spring  when  mankind 
comes  from  afar  to  see  the  festival 
of  the  Japanese  cherry  blossoms.  In 
fact,  our  beautiful  capital  down  on 
the  historic  Potomac,  is  always  inter- 
esting; and  for  lovers  of  ant'ques 
the  Smithsonian  historical  costume 
collection,  found  in  the  Arts  and  In- 
dustries Building,  down  on  the  Mall, 
affords  a  vertiable  feast. 

Here  in  Hall  3,  arrayed  in  a  series 
of  glass  cases,  are  lay-figures  of  all 
our  Presidential  hostesses.  Robed  in 
a  garment  worn  during  her  reign, 
each  manikin  is  presented  life-size; 
her  hair  dressed  to  resemble  her  ori- 
ginal mode  of  coiffure,  the  only  sim- 
ilarity in  this  party  is  found  in  the 
face,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  sculptor 
used  the  same  face  model  for  all  the 
manikins. 

Occasionally  one  of  the  manikins 
is  missing  from  the  party,  having 
been  taken  from  the  collection  for 
some  reason.  And  then  there  is  al- 
ways a  lapse  of  time  before  the  latest 
Presidential  hostess  arrives.  At  the 
time  this  article  was  written,  the 
lay-figure  of  our  first  President's 
wife  was  missing  from  her  former 
place  in  -the  receiving  line.  In  1926 
the  gown  worn  by  Martha  Wash- 
ington was  reclaimed  by  its  owner, 
and  so  far  its  return  has  not  been 
effected.      This    is     unfortunate,     for 


Vollrath 

almost  any  other  article  in  our  Na- 
tional Museum  costume  collection 
might  be  removed  without  leaving 
such  a  conspicuous  void  as  the  ab- 
sence of  our  First  Lady  in  a  group 
which    should    contain    them   all. 

The  story  is  told  that  during  her 
reign,  Lady  Washington,  as  she  was 
known  in  those  early  days,  followed 
the  custom  of  receiving  her  guests 
at  social  functions  seated,  and  it  was 
in  this  position,  seated  in  one  of  her 
own  Mount  Vernon  chairs,  that  she 
occupied  the  first  glass  case  to  the 
left  as  one  enters  the  historical  cos- 
tume room.  In  a  salmon-colored  silk 
dress,  a  shawl  draped  across  her 
shoulders,  and  wearing  a  cap  with  an 
embroidered  frill  framing  her  face, 
the  "mother''  of  our  country  vividly 
protrayed  the  days  when  beyond  the 
doorways  of  old  Colonial  mansions, 
with  their  transomed  tops  and  pil- 
lared   sides,    hospitality    reigned. 

George  Washington  laid  the  cor- 
nerstone of  the  White  House,  but  it 
wasn't  completed  until  1799;  there- 
fore, President  John  Adams  was  its 
first  occupant,  and  his  wife  Abigail 
Smith  Adams,  was  its  first  mistress. 
In  the  Presidential  party,  Mrs. 
Adam's  manikin  is  gowned  in  a  som- 
ber dress  of  the  New  England  nine- 
teenth century  period.  In  viewing 
this  demure  lay-figure,  one  easily  vis- 
ions the  original  preferring  a  simple, 
rural  life,  surrounded  by  her  chil- 
dren, to  a  life  as  hostess  of  an  Ex- 
ecutive mansion. 

Martha  Jefferson  Randolph  reigned 
as  mistress  of  the  White  House  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  her  father, 
President  Jefferson.     The  shawl  drap- 
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ed  across  her  manikin's  shoulders 
seems  to  be  the  only  available  gar- 
ment worn  by  her.  Mrs.  Randolph  is 
reputed  as  having  been  exceptionally 
brilliant. 

Lovers  of  book  lore  still  dream 
about  Dolly  Madison,  the  charming 
wife  of  President  Madison,  and  con- 
sidered the  most  popular  in  this  line 
of  historical  women.  The  manikin 
imitating  "Queen  Dolly,"  as  she  was 
frequently  called,  wears  one  of  her 
most  elaborate  gowns,  and  perhaps 
receives  as  much  admiration  as  did 
the  lady  herself  during  her  years  as 
mistress  of  the  White  House. 

Lingeringly  you  will  leave  Dolly 
Madison  to  greet  Elizabeth  Kortright 
Monroe,  wife  of  President  Monroe, 
who  occupies  the  same  case  with  her 
daughter,  Marie  Hester  Monroe  Gou- 
verneur.  The  material  of  Mrs.  Mon- 
roe's gown  is  of  the  richest  silk  bro- 
caded in  red  roses.  Mrs.  Gouverneur 
retains  her  place  in  the  costume  col- 
lection because  of  her  distinctive 
dress,  which  was  worn  by  her  mani- 
kin mother  before  one  of  Mrs.  Mon- 
roe's own  gowns  could  be  secured. 
The  contrast  in  head-dress  between 
Mrs.  Monroe  and  her  daughter  is 
marked,  the  mother  wearing  a  tight- 
fitting  turban,  which  leaves  her  ears 
standing  prominently,  whereas  her 
daughter,  with  her  pretty  curls,  re- 
minds  one  of  a   big  wax  doll. 

The  presidential  costume  collection 
being  a  display  of  the  dresses  of  the 
women  who  presided  as  mistresses  of 
the  White  House,  and  not  an  exhibi- 
tion of  the  dresses  of  the  wives  of 
the  Presidents,  makes  the  collection 
a  much  larger  one.  Only  two-thirds 
of  the  manikins  represent  Presidents' 
wives;  the  other  one-third  represents 
either    a    daughter,    daughter-in-law, 


sister,  niece,  nephew's  wife,  and  one 
lay-figure,  Mrs.  Irwin  Findlay,  was 
the  chaperon  of  President  William 
Henry  Harrison's  youthful  daughter- 
in-law. 

President  Harrison  came  from 
Ohio,  which  in  1841  was  decidedly 
west.  Traveling  across  country  in  a 
stage  coach  and  at  a  time  of  the 
year  when  the  weather  is  always  se- 
vere, made  it  impossible  for  Mrs. 
Harrison  to  accompany  him.  His 
daughter-in-law,  who  accompanied 
him,  acted  as  his  hostess  during  his 
short  Presidential  period.  President 
Harrison  died  at  the  end  of  his  first 
month   as   Chief   Executive. 

Because  it  has  been  impossible  to 
locate  a  costume  belonging  to  Mrs. 
Harrison,  or  her  daughter-in-law, 
the  Harrison  administration  is  repre- 
sented in  the  Presidential  party  by 
Mrs.  Findlay.  Her  manikin  wears  a 
mole-colored  plush  gown  with  leg-of- 
mutton  sleeves,  the  dress  worn  by  her 
at  the  Harrison  inaugural  ball.  A 
beautiful  lace  collar  adorns  her  neck, 
and  her  hair  is  coiled  in  buns  over 
her  ears. 

On  account  of  an  occasional  rear- 
rangement of  the  lay-figures  in  the 
glass  cases,  it  is  not  advisable  to  re- 
fer to  the  manikin  of  "so  and  so"  in 
"such  and  such"  a  case,  because  at 
that  very  moment  she  may  have  been 
moved  to  another  case.  Some  cases 
contain  two,  some  three,  and  others 
four  manikins. 

Martha  Washington  sat  alone  in 
her  case.  Sarah  Angelica  Van  Bu- 
ren,  daughter-in-law  of  President 
Van  Buren;  Harriet  Lane.  Johnson, 
niece  of  President  Buchanan,  the 
only  bachelor  President,  and  Mary 
Todd  Lincoln,  wife  of  President  Lin- 
coln, each  occupies  a  case  alone.  This 
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is  probably  due  to  the  space  required 
by  these  manikins  because  of  their 
full  skirts.  They  represent  the  hoop- 
skirt  period. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  for 
gorgeousness  the  manikin  of  Mrs. 
Van  Buren  stands  prime  in  the  Pres- 
idential party.  In  a  royal  blue  vel- 
vet gown,  measuring  yards  around 
the  bottom,  an  exquisite  lace  collar 
circling  her  low-necked  bodice,  and 
her  coiffure  of  curls  topped  with  three 
white  feathers,  Mrs.  Van  Buren's 
manikin  presents  a  rich  and  queenly 
personality. 

Mrs.  Johnson's  lay-figure  is  gown- 
ed in  a  white  moire  silk  dress,  also 
measuring  yards  around  its  scallop- 
ed hem.  It  was  her  wedding  dress; 
and  her  point  lace  bridal  veil  drapes 
her  shoulders.  Her  hair  is  dressed 
in  an  old-fashioned  waterfall. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  was  fond  of  pretty 
clothes.  She  pictures  the  period  of 
the  early  sixties  in  a  royal  purple 
velvet  dress  cut  low  in  the  neck.  Her 
charming  style  of  head-dress — a 
wreath  of  flowers  across  her  fore- 
head— is  carried  out  by  her  manikin. 

Eeturning  to  Colonial  days,  a  fac 
simile  cf  Louisa  Catherine  Johnson 
Adams,  mutely  represents  the  Adams 
administration  in  manikin  row.  The 
handkerchief  clasped  in  this  mani- 
kin's hands  measures  one  yard 
square,  which  is  rather  amusing  in 
this   age  of  small  handkerchiefs. 

The  administration  of  President 
Andrew  Jackson  is  represented  by 
two  manikins.  Mrs.  Andrew  Jackson 
Donelson,  wife  of  President  Jackson's 
nephew,  was  a  White  House  hostess 
for  seven  years.  Her  untimely  death 
left  a  vacancy  later  filled  by  the  wife 
of  President  Jackson's  adopted  son. 

Mrs.     Donelson     is     presented     as 


young  and  beautiful.  Her  dress  is 
recorded  as  only  part  of  her  inaugu- 
ral gown — which  part  is  not  stated. 
Her  hair  puffs  in  this  day  of  clinging 
marcels  are  novel.  Novel  also  is  the 
lovable  figure  with  curls  caressing 
her  neck,  a  beautiful  lace  shawl  fall- 
ing from  her  arm  to  the  bottom  of 
her  handsome  full  dress  skirt,  who 
mutely  greets  you  as  Sarah  Yorke 
Jackson,  the  Jackson  administration's 
second  hostess. 

Among  the  romances  of  the  pre- 
Civil  War  days,  that  of  President 
Tyler,  who  courted  and  married  Julia 
Gardiner  during  his  administration, 
is  always  interesting.  Mrs.  Tyler's 
manikin  wears  a  ball  gcwn  worn  by 
her  when  she  was  presented  at  the 
Court  of  Louis  Phillipe.  It  is  gor- 
geous  beyond   description. 

The  manikin  of  Sarah  Childress 
Polk,  wife  of  President  Polk,  is  also 
arrayed  in  a  French  gown — a  Worth 
creation — worn  by  her  at  the  Polk 
inaugural  ball.  The  head-dress  of 
this  manikin  is  bewitching  in  its 
cluster  of  little  curls. 

Then  there  is  Betty  Tayler  Bliss- 
Dandridge,  daughter  of  President 
Taylor.  Because  her  mother  cared 
"not  at  all"  for  the  social  position 
of  mistress  of  the  White  House,  she 
relinquinshed  it  in  favor  of  her 
daughter.  Miss  Betty,  as  she  was  al- 
ways known  in  spite  of  her  two  mar- 
riages, is  represented  in  manikin  hall 
just  as  she  probably  was — a  happy 
young  matron  in  a  sage  green,  ruf- 
fled dress. 

It  is  quoted  that  Abigail  Powers 
Fillmore,  wife  of  President  Fillmore, 
was  quite  intellectual.  In  her  young 
days  she  was  a  "schoolmarm,''  and 
Millard  Fillmore — slightly  her  junior 
— was   one  of  her   pupils.      Mr.    Fill- 
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more  later  became  President  of  the 
United  States,  which  proves  that  wo- 
men wielded  influence  in  Presidential 
lines  years  before  woman  suffrage. 
It  also  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  Mrs. 
Fillmore  that  Congress  established 
the  first  library  in  the  White  House. 
If  the  observer  bears  these  facts  in 
mind,  it  will  draw  his  admiration  for 
Mrs.  Fillmore,  as  he  stands  before 
her  manikin,  in  the  right  direction. 
The  manikin  of  Jane  Appleton 
Pierce  immediately  flashes  a  feeling 
of  sadness  to  the  passer-by.  In  poise 
and  dress  the  psychological  effect  is 
well  carried  out.  President  and  Mrs. 
Pierce  entered  their  administration 
under  a  cloud  of  grief.  Their  only 
child  had  been  killed  in  a  railroad 
accident  shortly  before  they  came  to 
the   White   House. 

The  lay-figure  of  Martha  Johnson 
Patterson  is  enfolded  in  an  evening 
wrap  worn  by  her  during  her  reign 
as  mistress  of  the  White  House. 
Her  mother  was  an  invalid  when 
President  Johnson,  following  Presi*- 
dent  Lincoln's  assassination,  was  call- 
ed to  fill  the  Presidency.  In  spite  of 
the  stormy  and  gloomy  administra- 
tion which  followed  this  tragedy, 
Mrs.  Patterson  filled  her  position  so 
efficiently  that  she  left  the  reputa- 
tion of  having  been  one  the  best 
house-keepers  the  White  House  ever 
had. 

The  manikins  of  Julia  Dent  Grant 
and  Lucy  Webb  Hayes  wear  gowns 
displaying  much  extravagance.  The 
dress  of  Mrs.  Grant  was  presented 
to  her  by  the  Emperor  of  China,  and 
the  dress  of  Mrs.  Hayes  was  worn 
bv  her  at  a  state  dinner  given  at  the 
White  House  in  honor  of  a  Russian 
Grand    Duke.      Mrs.    Grant   and    Mrs. 


Hayes  were  wives  of  military  Presi- 
dents. 

The  manikin  of  Lucretia  Randolph 
Garfield  again  reminds  one  of  an  as- 
sassinated President.  Mrs.  Garfield's 
lay  figure  wears  her  inaugural  ball 
gown,  which  is  elegance  and  simpli- 
city combined. 

Turning  aside  to  forget  that  there 
ever  were  assassinated  Presidents 
and  sorrowing  widows,  you  smile  as 
you  look  at  the  lay-figure  of  Mary 
Arthur  McElroy,  who  performed  the 
duties  of  hostess  for  her  brother, 
President  Arthur.  Mrs.  McElroy's 
manikin  pictures  her  as  a  very 
charming  lady. 

An  introduction  to  the  twentieth 
century  period  is  the  manikin  of 
Frances  Folsom  Cleveland,  wife  of 
President  Cleveland,  who  was  the  first 
woman  married  to  a  President  in  the 
White  House.  She  was  also  the  first 
President's  wife  to  become  a  mother 
in  the  White  House.  She  was  young 
arfci  pretty,  but  her  lay-figure  is  dis- 
appointing, in  that  it  represents  her 
as   a   dignified  matron. 

The  manikins  of  Caroline  Scott 
Harrison,  wife  of  President  Benja- 
min Harrison,  and  her  daughter, 
Mary  Harrison  McKee,  occuy  the 
same  glass  case;  Mrs.  Mckee  being 
an  honored  guest  in  the  Museum 
Presidential  party  because  she  serv- 
ed as  hostess  for  her  father  after 
her  mother's  death.  The  dresses 
worn  by  these  lay-figures  bespeak  a 
period  when  fashion  favored  highly 
ornamented    garments. 

Before  the  manikin  of  Ida  Saxton 
McKinley,  wife  of  President  McKin- 
ley,  we  again  bow  under  the  yoke  of 
assassination.  Mrs.  McKinley  mute- 
ly  greets    us    in    her    1897    inaugural 
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dress.  It  is  a  pearl-trimmed  creation 
of  elegance. 

It  must  seem  rather  uncanny  for 
living  persons  to  view  their  own 
manikins.  Of  the  women  thus  re- 
presented in  the  museum  there  are 
enough  to  imagine  the  living  among 
the  dead.  But  this  is  an  historical 
episode,   therefore   we   face   facts. 

And  so  we  come  to  the  lay-figure 
of  Edith  Carow  Roosevelt,  wife  of 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt.  At- 
tractively arrayed  in  her  inaugural 
ball  dress,  we  realize  the  truthful- 
ness of  the  statement  that  this 
charming  lady  had  few  equals  at  the 
Roosevelt    brilliant    inaugural    ball. 

The  dress  worn  by  the  manikin  of 
Helen  Hercn  Taft,  wife  of  President 
Taft,  was  the  first  of  the  White 
House  dresses  to  be  sent  to  the  mu- 
seum. This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
Mrs.  Taft  was  mistress  of  the  White 
House    when    the    costume    exhibition 


was  first  commenced.  Of  equal  im- 
portance is  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
last  inaugural  ball  dress,  for  with  the 
Taft  administration  ended  the  inaug- 
ural balls. 

The  manikins  of  Ellen  Axson  Wil- 
son and  Edith  Boiling  Wilson,  wives 
cf  President  Woodrow  Wilosn,  are 
beautifully  gowned,  the  former  in  a 
handsome  brocade  of  delicate  color- 
ing, and  the  latter  in  a  gorgeous 
gown  of  black  velvet  trimmed  in  jet. 

The  lay-figures  of  Mrs.  Warren 
G.  Harding  and  Mrs.  Calvin  Coolidge 
are  gowned  in  beautiful  dresses  of 
modern  period. 

And  new  we  are  at  the  end  of  the 
presidential  party  line.  We  pause  for 
a  farewell  glance,  for  again  we  are 
facing  the  door  of  Hall  3,  which  we 
entered  to  greet  the  hostesses  of  the 
most  distinctive  party  ever  given  by 
anv  nation. 


SWING  LOW  SWEET  CHARIOT 
I  hear  her  singing  at  her  work, 

That  swart,  mysterious  Mammy  Lou 
Who  rules  my  kitchen.     Ah — but  she 

Would  be  astonished  if  she  knew 
That  I,  with  ease  and  time  to  spare, 

Have  often  envied  her  because 
She's  found  a  thing  I've  missed.     She  has 

Old  time  religion,  simple  faith, 
Goes  joyfully  to  church  each  night, 

Believes  without  a  struggle  all 
The  preacher  tells  her  of  the  light 

That  shines  in  heaven.     She  knows  right 
From  wrong — a  thing  that  puzzles  me, 

She's  sure  of  shining  mansions.     Happily 
She  sings  and  works  and  sings. 

How  gladly  I  would  scrub  and  wash  the  grease, 
From  many  dishes  just  to  know  such  peace. 

— Claire  McClure. 
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HONOR  ROLL  FOR  NOVEMBER 


Room   No.    1 
— A— 
Dermont   Burkhead,    Clarence    Mc- 
Pherson,    Earl    Neal,    Larry     Nelson, 
and  Richard  Mishoe. 
— B— 
Belmont     Flynn,     Troy     Thompson, 
John  Baxter,  Orville  Clark,  Marshall 
Hollifield,  and  Lytt  Talley. 
— o — 
Room    Nc.   2 
— A— 
Ernest     Munger,     Horace     Brown, 
Thomas    Osteen,    and    Sam   Wilson. 
— B— 
Wm.     Bowles,     Clifford     Stephens, 
Buford    Shipman,    R.    D.    Shropshire, 
Woodrow  Spruill,  L.  Thompson,  Har- 
vard   Winn,    Richard    Wilder,    John 
Autry,   Ernest   Green,   R.   B.   McDon- 
ald, and  Shannon  Broom. 

Room   No.   3 
— A— 
Ed    Hall,    Albert    Crepps,   and    Bill 
Jackson. 

— B— 
Robert     Hill,     Therman     Lockamy, 
Kester   Sutphin,   Rufus   Lucas,    Chas. 
Wagoner,   and   Mell   Russ. 
— o — 
Room    No.   4 
— A— 
Eddie    Lcckamy,    Lloyd    Wrenn. 

— B— 
John  Kelley,  Wm.  Mills,  Ernest 
Wright,  Roy  Gregory,  Billie  Justice, 
Bobbie  Poole,  Elbert  Price,  Daniel 
Rhyne,  Robert  Worthington,  Hay- 
wood Journigan,  Samuel  Chunn,  and 
Pichard    Burleson. 


Room    No.   5 
— A— 
Ervin    Cooper,    Willis    Mize,    John 
Owen,    Elmer    Peeler,    Clarence    Ash- 
burn,   Harold   Home,   and   Paul   Eas- 
on. 

— B— 
Earley     Hamilton,     Harrison     Call, 
Johnnie     Wilson,     James     Fox,       Ed 
Fisher,  Thomas  Welch,  Monrce  Den- 
ham. 

Room  No.  6 
— A— 
Raleigh  Akridge,  Allen  Barrett, 
Bill  Barrett,  Wm.  Barber,  Shuford 
Cagle,  Carlton  Campbell,  Else  Car- 
penter, Fleming  Collins,  Guy  Emer- 
son, Carl  Everett,  Perry  Futrell, 
Warren  Holleman,  Latha  Miller, 
Marvin,  Miller,  Charlie  Mounce,  Colo- 
nel Pearce,  Esmond  Reames,  Tom 
Revis,  Vergil  Sheaff,  Dexter  Shoe- 
maker, J.  D.  Simpson,  Charlie 
Smith,  Jessie  Tyndall,  Laddie  Wil- 
liams, and  Hardin  Medlin. 
— B— 
Ernest  Anderson,  Roscoe  Ashburn, 
J^raldia  Blackwood,  Sammie  Belk, 
Thomas  Brown,  Thomas  Brooks,  Fe- 
rris Butler.  Douglas  Carter,  Sidney 
Hall.  Wm.  Hames,  Frank  McAllis- 
ter. Alton  Morgan,  Morris  Staley, 
and   Everett   Williams. 

Room    No.    7 
— A— 
Clifton     Morris,    James     Singleton, 
and  Clyde  Young. 

— B— 
Howard    Bracket     Ralph    Bradley, 
Junior    Edwards,    J.    T.    Lovett,    and 
Paul    Shipes. 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Mr.  R.  M.  Rothgeb,  State  Mechan- 
ical Engineer,  visited  the  Training 
School  last  Wednesday,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inspecting  the  boilers  in  use 
at  the   institution. 

— o — 

Superintendent  Charles  E.  Boger, 
L.  T.  Hartsell,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  J.  Lee  and  W.  M. 
White,  spent  last  Wednesday  in  Ra- 
leigh for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
with  the  Budget  Commission  rela- 
tive to  the  needs  of  the  institution 
frr  the  next  biennium. 
— o — 

Since  the  coming  of  cold  weather 
five  porkers  have  been  led  to  slaugh- 
ter and  we  are  now  enjoying  occa- 
sional sausage  for  breakfast,  spare- 
ribs  and  backbone  for  dinnner,  and 
other  tasty  dishes  that  come  alcng 
with  the  hog  killing  season. 
— o — 

Mr.  A.  C.  Sheldon,  Boys'  Work 
Secretary  of  the  Charlotte  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  conducted  the  service  in  the 
auditorium  last  Sunday  afternoon. 
After  the  opening  hymn,  Scripture 
recitation  and  prayer,  he  presented 
Mr.  E.  H.  Bell,  one  of  Charlotte's 
well-known  sinerers,  who  rendered 
two  numbers,  Miss  Sara  Bell  accom- 
panying at  the  piano.  Mr.  Sheldon 
presented  Mr.  John  Tyler,  who  gave 
a  very  interesting  description  of  his 
life.  Mr.  Tyler,  now  past  eighty 
years  of  age.  told  how  he  was  reared 
in  a  prominent  Virginian  family,  his 
father  being  the  wealthiest  man  in 
the  state  at  the  time.  After  his 
father's  death  he  inherited  a  for- 
tune and  launched  out  into  a  life  of 


sin  and  wickedness.  During  this 
time  he  made  several  trips  around 
the  world.  Twenty-two  years  ago 
he  landed  in  New  York  City,  a  pen- 
niless vagrant.  After  standing  for 
hours  in  a  bread  line  in  the  Bowery, 
he  visited  the  famous  Jerry  McAuley 
Mission,  where  he  was  converted. 
From  that  day  to  this,  the  speaker 
stated  he  had  carried  the  Gospel 
message  to  all  parts  of  the  U.  S., 
Canada,  and  England,  preaching  in 
about  five  thousand  churches,  and 
hundreds  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  meetings. 
He  has  also  conducted  sixty  evange- 
listic campaigns  and  preached  the 
Gosnel  inanv  times  to  street  audi- 
cric-^.  He  has  just  completed  a  three 
years'  tour  of  the  United  States,  dur- 
ing wh'ch  he  states  a  million  people 
have  heard  him. 

A  great  number  of  the  boys  miss- 
ed their  annual  rabbit  hunt  on 
Thanksgiving  Day,  as  we  knew  they 
would,  and  so  stated  in  our  last  is- 
sue. We  must  say,  however,  that 
with  most  of  them  the  marshmallow 
roast  and  peanut  feast  at  the  ball 
grounds  in  the  morning  went  over 
with  a  bang.  A  large  fire  was  kin- 
dled, and  beys  with  sticks  occupied 
themselves  for  some  time  in  toasting 
marshmallows  to  satisfaction.  While 
some  of  our  local  sportsmen  may 
not  agree,  we  think  it  was  a  pretty 
good   substitute  for  the  hunt. 

At  eleven  o'clock  we  assembled  in 
the  auditorium  where  the  annual 
Thanksgivhrr  service  was  conducted 
bv  Dr.  P.  E.  Monroe,  pastor  of  St. 
James     Lutheran     Church.     Concord 
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In  a  splendid  Thanksgiving  message  Following    the    service    both    boys 

to   the   boys   Dr.    Monroe   called    spe-  and     officers     repaired    to     their     re- 

cial    attention    to    the   twin    brothers,  spective     cottages     where      a     home- 

"Think"    and    "Thank."      We    cannot  grown     dinner    consisting     of    baked 

thank,  he  said,  unless  we  think,  and  chicken,   domestic  rabbit,  mashed  po- 

if  we  think  we  will  be  sure  to  thank.  tatoes,  string  beans,  pickles,  peaches 

Even  in  the  midst  of  depression,  the  and  cinnamon  buns,  was  served.  Af- 

speaker     continued,     if     people     will  ter  dinner  a  number  of  them  enjoyed 

think    of    God's    many     mercies,     His  the  radio  broadcast  of  several  of  the 

goodness   to    them,    they    cannot   help  big  college  football  games.     At  2:30 

being    thankful.      He    urged    his    lis-  a   motion   picture   was    shown   in   the 

teners    to    join    with    the    citizens    of  auditorium. 

our   great   nation,    and   think    cf    the  The   boys     all     retired    that    night 

many      blessings      for      which      they  feeling    that    a    really    pleasant    day 

should   offer  thanks.  had   been  passed. 


IT'S  UP  TO  YOU  MY  SON 

There  are  two  trails  in  life,  my  boy; 

One  leads  to  height  and  fame, 
To  honor,  glory,  peace  and  joy, 

And  one  to  depths  of  shame; 
And  you  can  reach  that  glorious  height — 

Its  honor  can  be  won — 
Or  you  can  grope  in  shame's  dark  night — 

It's  up  to  you,  my  son. 

Stern  duty  guards  the  upper  trail — 

Exacts  obedience,  too — 
And  he  who  treads  it  can  not  fail 

To  win  if  he  be  true; 
But  fickle  folly,  gay  with  smiles, 

Rules  o'er  the  other  one 
And  leads  to  ruin  with  her  wiles — 

It's  up  to  you,  my  son. 

At  parting  of  the  trail  you  stand, 

At  early  manhood's  gate; 
Your  future  lies  in  your  own  hand — 

Will  it  be  low  or  great  ? 
If  now  you  choose  the  trail  of  right, 

When  you  the  height  have  won, 
You'll  bask  in  honor's  fadeless  light — 

It's  up  to  you,  my  son. 

— Selected. 
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1  A  LEGEND  | 

t  t 

♦  Two  buckets  came  oft  to  a  moss-grown  well ;      % 

%  Said  one,  with  a  sigh  of  pain,  *J* 

|*      "No  matter  how  full  I  leave  this  place  * 

f  I  empty  return  again."  ♦ 

<«  .         ♦ 

|*      But  the  other  one  laughed  and  gaily  said,      ♦ 

*  "My  friend,  I  find  it  the  rule,  % 
%  That  no  matter  how  empty  I  reach  this  place,  % 
%  I  always  leave  brim  full."  *£ 
t  — Onward.  ♦ 

*■  «£♦ 

*t*  «?♦ 
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HAVE  THE  WILL  TO  LEARN 

It  is  good  not  only  for  the  youth  in  school,  but  for  one  and  all  to  maintain 
the  capacity  and  inclination  to  learn,  and  the  Masonic  World  suggest  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"Learn  to  laugh.  A  good  laugh  is  better  than  medicine.  When  you  smile 
or  laugh,  your  brain  for  the  moment  is  freed  from,  the  load  that  it  ordinarily 
carries. 

Learn  to  tell  a  helpful  story.  A  well-told  story  is  as  wholesome  and  as 
welcome  as  a  sunbeam  in  a  sick  room. 

Learn  to  keep  your  troubles  to  yourself.  The  world  is  too  busy  to  linger 
over  your  ills  and  sorrows. 

Learn  to  stoji  croaking.  If  you  cannot  see  any  good  in  the  world,  keep  the 
bad  to  yourself. 

Learn  to  greet  your  friends  with  a  smile.  They  carry  too  many  frowns  in 
their  own  hearts  to  be  bothered  ivith  any  of  yours" — Selected. 


PRAYER  IN  THE  ASSEMBLY— 1787 

"I  have  lived,  sir,  a  long  time.  The  longer  I  live  the  most  con- 
vincing proofs  I  see  of  this  truth,  that  God  governs  in  the  affairs 
of  men.  And  if  a  sparrow  cannot  fall  to  the  ground  without  His 
notice,  is  it  probable  that  an  empire  can  rise  without  His 
aid?  We  have  been  assailed,  sir,  in  the  sacred  writings  'that  ex- 
cept the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labor  in  vain  that  build  it.'  I 
firmly  believe  this,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  without  His  concur- 
ring aid  we  shall  succeed  in  this  political  building  no  better  than 
the  building  of  Babel.  I,  therefore,  beg  leave  that  hereafter  pray- 
ers imploring  the  assistance  of  Heaven  and  its  blessing  on  our  de- 
liberations be  held  in  this  assembly  every  morning  before  we  pro- 
ceed to  business." 
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These  are  the  words  of  Benjamin  Franklin  when  addressing 
George  Washington  in  Convention  of  1787,  and  since  that  date 
prayer  has  continued  to  be  the  proceedure  in  both  Senate  and 
House. 

This  statement  dates  back  146  years.  But  we  are  as  much  or 
more  in  need  of  universal  prayer  than  ever  in  the  history  of  our 
nation.  We  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  United  States  is  the 
foremost  and  richest  of  countries.  These  conditions  bring  about 
petty  jealousies  making  us  less  sure  as  to  who  our  allies  are. 

However,  collectively  or  individually,  man  is  a  better  citizen, 
private  or  public,  who  recognizes  that  he  is  a  subject  of  a  higher 
power  and  person — Almighty  God.  We  must  not  be  defenders 
of  our  country's  flag  alone,  but  interpreters  of  the  flag  wherein  all 
of  the  bars  have  merged  into  the  cross  of  Calvary  and  the  stars 
into  the  star  of  Bethlehem. 

Remember  that  governments  are  ordained  of  God  and  citizens 
are  subject  to  the  powers  that  be. 


THE  MORRISON  FARM 

The  article  as  to  the  developments  and  activities  on  the  "Morri- 
son Farm"  Mecklenburg  county,  in  Charlotte  Observer,  4th  inst., 
proved  to  be  interesting  reading.  In  fact  such  information  has  a 
tendency  to  completely  overcome  the  "depression",  especially  so 
among  the  farmers  who  feel  very  keenly  prevailing  conditions. 

The  Senator's  success  as  a  farmer  is  another  evidence  of  his 
alertness  as  to  the  needs  of  the  day,  emphasizing  again  his  supe- 
rior leadership  as  on  many  previous  occasions.  Senator  Morrison 
shows  that  he  knows  there  are  two  kinds  of  knowledge — "one  he 
knows  himself  and  the  other  he  knows  where  to  find  it,"  for  he 
never  fails  in  every  undertaking  to  have  as  his  advisors  those 
who  know — skilled  help  as  his  co-workers,  the  only  way  of  pro- 
ceedure to  bring  about  success.  After  serving  the  state  as  Chief 
Executive,  United  States  Senator  and  in  other  instances  as  a 
splendid  politician,  he  is  entitled  to  the  rest  he  is  now  enjoying  on 
his  beautiful  estate,  giving  his  personal  attention  to  its  develop- 
ment. 
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He  is  now  recognized  as  the  "country  gentleman,"  a  term  fami- 
liar and  coveted  by  the  "Southern  aristocracy"  of  former  days. 

However  there  is  one  product  omitted  in  enumerating  the  many 
fine  things  to  eat  produced  on  the  Morrison  farm  and  that  is  the 
"Smithfield  ham,"  known  for  its  delicious  and  juicy  sweetness. 
This  is  only  a  suggestion,  and  we  believe  when  the  next  report 
comes  out  as  to  good  eats  raised  on  his  farm  the  "Smithfield  ham" 
will  be  included  in  the  list.  The  "Smithfield  ham"  is  an  exclu- 
sive tidewater  product, — this  we  announce  with  personal  pride. 

THANKS  TO  OUR  FRIENDS 

This  week's  mail  brought  two  very  fine  letters  to  this  office  com- 
mending the  work  of  those  who  most  especially  give  their  time 
over  to  the  interest  of  the  printing  class. 

One  letter  comes  from  Miss  Elizabeth  McD.  Black,  Director  of 
Elementary  Schools,  Concord.  Miss  Black  has  brought  herself 
up  to  the  peak  of  her  profession.  Her  viewpoints  as  to  promot- 
ing a  finer  conception  of  the  true  education  are  accepted  in  the 
state  as  authority.  We  thank  Miss  Black  for  her  recognition  of 
our  efforts  and  at  the  same  time  offering  her  services  in  organiz- 
ing a  library  for  the  Jackson  Training  School.  Miss  Black,  we 
may  marshall  you  into  service.     This  is  her  letter  in  full: 

To  Editor  of  Uplift: 

I  was  amazed,  after  reading  the  article  in  the  Uplift,  that  there  was 
i!':t  a  library  for  the  boys  at  the  Jackscn  Training  School. 

Anyone,  who  has  worked  with  boys  or  girls,  knows  that  books  play  a 
most  important  part  in  their  development.  Not  only  do  they  impart 
knowl-dge  but  are  great  factors  in  building  character.  In  fact,  they  some- 
times are  as  influential  as  people.  I  know  from  experience  that  if  the 
boys  of  the  institution  had  attractive,  interesting  reading  material  the 
authorities  would  not  be  long  in  noting  an  improvement  in  the  morale. 

What  could  be  better  for  them  during  leisure  hours  than  a  place  where 
the  boys  might  go  and  read  magazines  like  Popular  Mechanics,  Ameri- 
ca Boy.  Open  Road  and  books  like  Tom  Sawyer,  Toby  Tyler,  and  a  boys 
life  in  the  Arctic. 

Surelv  you  will  receive  a  ready  response  from  North  Carolina  organi- 
zat'ons  and  citizens  who  can  afford  to  donate  books  or  money  for' a  real 
library  at  Jackson  Training  School. 
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If  I  can  serve  in  organizing  a  library  (for  I  feel  sure  you  will  have 
one)  please  call  upon  me. 

Sincerely,  .        . 

Elizabeth  Black, 
Director  Elementary   Schools, 
Concord,  N.  C. 

The  other  letter  is  as  follows: 

To  Editor  Uplift,  Dear  Sir: 

Please  send  me  copy  of  your  Uplift,  dated  December  24,  1927,  which 
contains  the  origin  of  the  Silent  Night,  page  17.  I  am  anxious  to  use 
this  for  a  program  and  I  will  be  glad  if  you  can  send  it  by  return  mail. 
Let  me  know  the  cost  for  trouble  and  I  will  remit. 

Your  magazine  brings  to  me  each  week  a  profitable  message  and  is  of 
great  help  in  preparing  programs. 

Very  truly 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Ivie, 
Leaksville,  N.  C,  Dec.  1,  1932. 

********** 

TIMROD  AND  JOEL  CHANDLER  HARRIS 

It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  two  of  the  South's  immortal 
sons  should  have  the  same  birth  day — December  the  8th. 

Timrod  is  known  as  the  "poet  laureate  of  the  Confederacy,"  and 
Joel  Chandler  Harris  is  famous  for  his  Uncle  Remus  stories  ex- 
pressing the  life  of  the  southern  negro  in  the  purest  negro  dialect. 
He  has  never  had  an  equal  in  this  particular  work,  preserving  the 
dialect  of  the  ante-bellum  negro.  We  Carry  this  story  for  the 
benefit  of  the  young  girls  and  boys  who  wish  to  know  more  of 
these  writers  to  whom  the  whole  country  is  indebted  and  the 
southland  is  especially  proud. 


This  nepotism  business  seems  to  be  sure  poison  for  senators  and 
congressmen  in  many  states.  Already  more  than  twenty-five  have 
gone  down  to  defeat.  This  includes  Senator  Brookhart,  of  Iowa, 
who  had  five  members  of  the  family  on  the  federal  payroll.  This 
should  be  a  warning  to  the  rest  of  the  fellows  in  congress. 
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CHRISTMAS  APPROACHES 

This  glorious  season  that  means  life  abundant  to  every  one  if 
accepted  in  the  spirit  of  the  lowly  Nazarene,  and  not  that  of  a 
"crepe  hanger,"  will  brighten  the  lives  of  the  most  benighted 
souls,  besides  cast  a  halo  of  light  in  the  palace  wherein  a  better  un- 
derstanding is  revealed  to  the  lukewarm  or  indifferent  as  to  the 
significance  of  Christmas. 

Louisa  Alcott,  the  "patron  saint"  of  young  people,  impresses  one 
in  her  writings  that  poverty  does  not  debar  from  contributing  in 
some  way  to  the  joy  of  another  less  fortunate.  This  lesson  she 
learned  in  childhood,  having  been  reared  in  a  home  where  the  les- 
son taught  was,  "It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  receive." 

The  Christmas  season  ought  to  snap  one  out  of  the  desire  to 
hoard  as  depicted  in  the  character,  "Old  Scrooge,"  for  never  in  the 
history  of  the  world  have  there  been  so  many  "Tiny  Tims"  who  in 
return  for  a  small  remembrance  will  say,  "God  Bless  You  Every 
One." 

The  filling  of  the  Christmas  stocking  at  the  Jackson  Training" 
School  depends  absolutely  upon  the  genrosity  of  our  many  friends. 
They  have  never  failed  us,  and  we  have  the  same  abiding  faith  in 
the  generosity  of  the  great  heart  of  the  state  feeling  that  the  boys 
will  have  a  most  joyous  1932  Christmas. 

Our  Christmas  fund  is  as  follows : 

The  Stonewall  Jackson   Circle,   Concord, ..$  10.00 
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(With  Old 

The   man  who   wins   is   the   man 

who  works, 
The    man    who     toils     while     the 

next  man  shirks; 
The  man  who  stands  in  his  deep 

distress 
With  his   head  held  high   in  the 

deadly   press — 
Yes,  he  is  the  man  who  wins. 


A  Chicago  sociologist  predicts 
that  "women  will  outstrip  the  men 
in  the  next  generation."  Judging 
from  the  dressing  styles  in  vogue 
with  them  these  days,  they  have  al- 
ready done  it. 

— o — 

It  is  predicted  that  the  meek  may 
inherit  the  earth  some  day.  But  I 
have  no  desire  to  take  over  any  part 
of  it  until  the  tax  bills,  and  bonded 
indebtedness  have  been  paid,  by  our 
own  people  to  each  other  and  foreign 
nations  to  Uncle  Sam. 

The  last  election  has  taught  us  a 
very  profound  lesson  and  that  is, 
that  is  more  important  to  be  Ameri- 
cans than  Democrats  or  Republicans. 
Let  that  thought  sink  into  your 
canium,  and  last  you  a  while. 
— o — 

Along  with  the  joyous  anticipa- 
tions of  a  Hapi">y  Christmas  comes 
one  disturbing  element.  The  1933 
new  automobile  models  will  make 
their  appearance  several  weeks  in 
advance  of  the  showing  of  spring 
fashions    in    straw    hats    for    women. 


Hurry  graph) 

If  it  is  not  one  thing  it  is  another  to 
keep  us  agitated. 

— o — 

Our  higher  education  is  growing 
higher  all  the  time.  A  state  college 
in  the  middle  west  is  giving  a  course 
in  horseshoeing,  and  a  Texas  univer- 
sity has  introduced  a  course  in 
"sleeping."  The  former  may  help 
the  football  squad,  but  who  wants  to 
employ  a  "sleeping"  graduate? 
— o — 

Hardships  make  strong  characters, 
if  they  are  faced  and  conquered  in- 
stead of  avoided.  There  are  many 
persons  who  are  coming  through  the 
depression  gamely,  and  others  would 
do  so  with  some  encouragement.  It 
is  the  height  cf  folly  to  pull  down 
instead  of  build  up.  Let  us  each  en- 
courage each  other.  Our  pioneer  fore- 
bears were  strong  men  in  hard  times. 
Let  us,  as  individuals,  show  some 
hardy  examples  so  that  the  unem- 
ployed and  the  unhappy  may  learn 
what  has  been  done,  and  can  be  done, 
and  take  heart. 

— o — 

Some  of  the  state  papers  are  talk- 
ing about  some  of  the  members  of 
the  next  state  legislature,  in  the 
House,  having  a  movement,  secretly, 
on  foot  to  play  with  blocs — an  anti- 
Ehringhaus  bloc  to  control  and  se- 
lect its  own  committees  and  officers. 
It  is  a  puerile  move  for  selfish  ends, 
instead  of  working  for  the  good  of 
the  state  and  the  masses.  If  the  low- 
er branch  of  the  legislature  succeed* 
in  this  scheme  it  will  be  an  "erring 
house"   indeed.      I     hope    it    will     be 
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foiled,  and  the  new  governor  will  be 
given  a  free  hand,  and  not  tied  by 
the  selfish  motives  of  the  law-mak- 
ers, in  political  whims. 

Over  in  Tennesse,  boys  and  girl's, 
so  the  newspapers  report,  between 
the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen 
testify  before  a  congressional  inves- 
tigating committte  that  the3^  voted 
in  the  November  election  and  got 
paid  a  dollar  apiece.  And  Tennes- 
see has  been  mocked  at  for  not  per- 
mitting the  teaching  of  the  Darwin 
theory  and  consequently  called  the 
"monkey  state,"  and  regarded  in  the 
east  as  being  "backward."  Huh! 
they  seem  to  be  as  highly  educated 
in  Tennessee  as  they  are  in  any  oth- 
er state,  only  in  Pennsylvania  sov- 
ereign voters  got  two  bucks  for  their 
votes  and  in  Delaware  five.  Outrage ! 
Somebody's  been  holding  out  on  'em 
over  in   Tennessee. 

— o — 

George  Bernard  Shaw  in  a  pub- 
lic speech  before  the  Fabian  society 
in  London  said  he  had  been  making 
public  speeches  for  forty-eight  yeais 
and  had  not  produced  the  slightest 
effect.  After  which  he  spoke  on 
for  half  an  hour  over  his  allotted 
time.  How  nice  if  all  our  American 
public  speakers  would  only  reach 
the  same  conclusion  as  Mr.  Shaw 
and  realize  how  futile  their  remarks 
are.  But  even  if  they  did,  like  Mr. 
Shaw,    they    would     keep     right     on 


talking  for  a  half  hour  or  more  past 
time  for  them  to  desist.  But  let's 
be  charitable.  Public  speaking  is 
probably  a  disease  and  the  public 
speakers  have  to  keep  right  on  mak- 
ing public  speeches  no  matter  what 
happens. 

Dean  Raymond  D.  Thomas,  of 
the  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.,  college,  at 
Stillwater,  Okla.,  should  be  nomi- 
nated for  the  hall  of  fame  with  ap- 
propriate fanfare  and  the  customary 
bouquet  of  roses.  The  commerce 
dean  has  earned  the  honor  through 
honesty  rare  in  the  human  race. 
When  Dean  Thomas  smashed  the 
fender  of  a  professor's  car  he  did 
not  sheepishly  run  away.  He  could 
have  slipped  off  without  anyone  ever 
knowing  of  his  crime,  for  the  car 
was  unoccupied  and  witnesses  there 
were  none.  But  not  so  easily  did 
the  Dean  try  to  escape.  He  stopped, 
penned  a  confession  of  his  act,  and 
asked  that  he  be  allowed  to  pay  for 
the  damages,  and  left  his  'phone 
number.  Such  chivalry  could  not  be 
bested  by  Sir  Galahad  at  his  best. 
Such  honesty  never  was  exceeded 
by  Sir  Percival.  Such  bravery  would 
put  Launcelot  to  shame.  Seriously, 
there  is  something  in  this  action 
which  warms  the  cockles  of  my 
heart.  In  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  the 
modern  world,  it  is  reassuring  to 
know  that  such  acts  are  being  par- 
formed. 


The  most  powerful  light  in  lighthouse  operation  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  that  at  Navesink,  N.  J.,  having  a  candle-power  of 
9,000,000,  placed  246  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  and  visi- 
ble over  a  radius  of  about  twenty  miles. — Selected. 
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THE  COMPLETED  LIFE 


By  C.  W 

To  speak  or  write  of  a  completed 
life  and  the  matter  of  passing  into 
another  life  holds  little  of  interest 
to  the  average  young  person,  but  to 
those  passing  middle  life  and  enter- 
ing or  already  into  old  age,  most 
anything  on  this  subject  is  of  real 
interest.  For  a  number  of  years 
this  writer  has  been  reading  after 
Dr.  Paul  W.  Horn,  president  of  the 
State  Technical  College  at  Lubbock. 
Texas,  who  wrote  on  the  Interna- 
tional Sunday  School  lessons  for  the 
Southern  Methodist  Church,  under 
the  heading:  "The  Lesson  in  every- 
day life."  Few  people  could  read 
what  this  practical  man  wrote  with- 
out admiring  his  fairness  and  his 
ability  to  illustrate  any  position  he 
took  with  an  incident  in  his  own 
life  or  with  what  he  had  seen  in 
some  other  life.  He  was  a  student 
who  knew  how  to  work;  even  after 
he  was  confined  to  his  bed  he  worked 
on  these  lesson  topics,  and  was  more 
than  seven  months  ahead  with  the 
work  when  he  died.  So  closely  did 
he  work  to  the  end  he  dictated  a 
comment  to  his  daughter  one  night 
and  the  next  morning  he  passed  on. 

He  lived  in  a  house  the  state  of 
Texas  had  built  for  the  president  of 
the  college,  after  plans  that  were 
worked  out  by  his  family.  Once  in 
his  lesson  comments  he  illustrated 
some  thought  by  describing  that 
house,  but  after  his  death  his  daugh- 
ter produced  what  Dr.  Horn  once 
dictated  to  her  as  he  described  the 
living  room  of  the  home,  which  must 
have  been   more  than   a  mere  house. 


.  Hunt 

under  the  title: 

THE   LINGERING  GLANCE 

"It  is  a  rather  handsome  liv- 
ing room  in  which  I  sit  for  a 
while  in  the  evening  and  read 
and  sometimes  study.  At  lease 
it  seems  so  to  me. 

"When  time  for  retiring 
comes,  I  switch  off  all  the  lights 
except  one  and  glance  back  at 
the  room  for  a  moment. 

"There  are  the  chairs  and  the 
rug  and  the  high  mantel  with 
the  picture  of  the  ship  over  it. 
There  are  the  brass  candlesticks 
containing  the  never-lighted  ta- 
pers. There  is  the  tall,  shaded 
reading  lamp  standing  by  the 
big  chair.  There  are  also  a  few 
books  and  magazines.  There  is 
the  dark  sheen  of  the  grand  pi- 
ano and  the  reflection  of  the 
white  piece  of  marble  above  it. 
There  is  also  the  radio  cabinet. 
Sometimes  there  is  the  smolder- 
ing glow  of  the  coals  in  the 
grate.  I  like  to  glance  back  for 
a  moment  at  the  warmth  and 
light  and  love  that  beautifies 
the  room.  Then  I  switch  off  the 
last  light  and  turn  my  steps  up- 
ward on  the  stairs  toward  sleep 
and  rest. 

"I  think  when  the  time  comes 
to  leave  familiar  scenes  for  the 
last  time,  I  shall  do  the  same 
thing.  When  most  of  the  lights 
are  turned  out,  I  glance  back- 
ward with  love  and  a  tinge  of 
regret   for   the   grass   and   flow- 
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ers,  and  many  beautiful  things, 
especially  for  the  light  and 
warmth  of  love  that  has  beauti- 
fied the  home. 

"After  all  it  has  been  a  rath- 
er beautiful  old  world;  and  the 
best  of  us  might  at  least  have  a 
touch  of  regret  at  leaving  it. 

"But  when  the  last  light  is 
out,  I  think  I  shall,  with  more 
or  less  of  readiness,  turn  my 
back  upon  it  with  the  hope  of 
rest  and  sleep  and  a  new  greet- 
ing of  friends  in  the  morning." 

To  be  able  to  sit  and  dictate  to  a 
stenographer  a  sentiment  like  the 
above  showed  the  greatness  and  the 
grandeur  of  the  man.  Read  that 
again  with  me:  "But  when  the  last 
light  is  out,  I  think  I  shall,  with 
more  or  less  readiness,  turn  my  back 
upon  it  with  the  hope  of  rest  and 
sleep — and  a  new  greeting  of  friends 
in  the  mcrning."  That  almost  came 
true  in  his  passing.  And  cannot 
the  reader  feel  that  such  a  man  had, 
right  then,  a  premonition  that  his 
time  was  near,  and  that  fact  made 
him  compare  the  leaving  of  that 
beautiful  living  room  with  the  lay- 
ing down  of  the  life  he  had  lived  in 
good  deeds  and  high  ideals?  This 
writer  can  think  that  this  was  true. 

Following  the  thought  of  the  end- 
ing of  life  here  and  passing  to  an- 
other, not  of  ftesh  and  blood,  calls 
to  mind  an  incident  that  was  related 
three  years  ago,  which  has  lingered 
awaiting  oportunity  for  expression. 
Dr.  Robert  S.  Truesdale,  when  pas- 
tor of  Hawthorne  Lane  Methodist 
Church,  Charlotte,  told  of  the  con- 
version  and   later   death   of  his   own 


father : 

"My  father,  a  noble  man,  had 
not  come  into  the  church  up  to 
the  time  I  entered  the  ministry. 
In  the  changes  that  comes  to 
the  life  of  all  itinerants,  I  came 
to  Bethel  at  Spartanburg,  and 
during  my  stay  there  my  father 
was  converted  and  joined  the 
church  under  my  ministry;  a 
thing  that  meant  much  to  me, 
for  few  ministers  have  the  hon- 
or of  having  an  earthly  father 
make  a  profession  of  religion 
under  his  ministrations.  He  liv- 
ed a  consistent  christian  life, 
and  came  to  the  end  of  that  life 
conscious  that  the  end  was  near. 
I  approached  him  and  asked 
how  it  was  to  know  full  well 
that  the  end  had  come  and  he 
was  passing  to  the  great  be-< 
yond?  He  looked  at  me  and  said: 
'I  had  not  a  thing  to  do  with  my 
coming  into  this  world,  but 
there  were  tender  hands  ready 
to  receive  me.  Now,  as  I  am 
about  to  pass  out  I  know  there 
will  be  the  same  Alwise  hands 
there  to  take  me  as  I  go.'  " 

Did  the  reader  of  this  ever  read 
anything  just  like  it?  That  was  the 
kind  of  faith  William  Hily  Bathurst 
had  in  mind  when  he  wrote: 

"0    for    a    faith     that     will     not 

shrink, 
Though    pressed    by    every    foe, 
That    will    not    tremble     on     the 

brink 
Of  any  earthly  woe." 
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THE  CHRISTMAS  SAVINGS  CLUBS 

(The  Asheville  Citizen) 


Herbert  T.  Rawl,  president  of  the 
Christmas  Clubs,  Inc.,  has  just  made 
an  interesting  report  from  New 
York  City  as  to  these  clubs.  Estab- 
lished some  twenty  years  ago  in  vari- 
ous American  cities  these  have  prov- 
ed useful  as  well  as  desirable  and 
have  also  had  a  remarkable  growth. 
Today  10,500,000  people  in  7,000 
banking  and  other  organizations  are 
in  these  clubs  and  have  on  d'-nosit 
$4*41,000,000.  The  amount  thus  sav- 
ed* f cr  Christmas  has  been  larger  in " 
the  past,  but  the  number  of  people 
enrolling  in  this  plan  is  now  the 
greatest  ever. 

President  Rawl  points  out  that 
probably  only  38  per  cent  of  the 
money  received  by  those  who  joined 
the  clubs  will  actually  be  spent  for 
Christmas.  He  believes  that  28  per 
cent  will  be  deposited  by  those  re- 
ceiving the  checks  in  the  regular 
banks  savings  accounts.  Ten  per 
cent  mere  will  go  to  pay  taxes,  while 
other  portions  will  go  to  meet  mort- 
gage payments,  insurance  premiums, 
education,  travel  and  charity.  It  is 
exepected  that  eleven  per  cent  will 
be    paid    on    year-end    commitments. 

The  New  York  office  of  the  Christ- 
mas Clubs,  Inc.,  ,also  has  given  out 
interesting  details  as  to  the  section- 
al distribution  cf  these  savings  to- 
talling   not    far    from    half    a    billion 


dollars.  The  Middle  Atlantic  States 
lead  with  savings  of  $183,720,000. 
Then  comes  New  England  with  $53,- 
749,400.  Christmas  Club  savers  in 
the  South  Atlantic  group  will  have 
$36,173,000.  The  Pacific  section  is 
far  behind  with  $17,351,400.  The 
West  South  Central  section  deposit- 
ed $11,917,600,  while  the  East  South 
Central  saved  $10,088,000.  The 
Mountain  section  was  lowest  with 
only  $6,529,900.  The  average  amount 
to  be  handed  out  in  Christmas  checks 
is  estimated  at  $42.  This  is  not  a 
large  sum,  and  yet  it  represents  a 
neat  saving  in  these  depressed  times, 
especially  when  we  remember  that 
the  purchasing  power  of  money  is 
now  much  larger  than  was  the  case 
oven  a  year  ago. 

All  of  this  testifies  to  the  remark- 
able growth  cf  the  Christmas  "sav- 
ing" idea.  Some  thoughtful  person 
started  it  about  twenty-two  years 
ago,  figuring  that  a  special  savings 
account  in  a  bank  commenced  early 
in  the  year  and  added  to  every  week 
would  produce  a  helpful  sum  for 
Christmas  cheer.  Evidently  the  plan 
has  proved  a  great  success.  It  shows 
hew  much  stress  the  American  peo- 
ple lay  on  Christmas.  It  also  shows 
that  we  can  be  thrifty  when  we  wish 
to  be — even  in  times  of  serious  busi- 
ness depression. 


The  three  things  most  difficult  are:  To  keep  a  secret,  to  for- 
get an  injury,  and  to  make  good  use  of  leisure. — Selected. 
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TWENTY  SIXTH  ANNUAL  CHRISTMAS 

SEAL  SALE 

(The  Smithfield  Herald) 

an  enormous  toll  each  year. 


The  twenty-sixth  annual  Christ- 
mas seal  sale  is  on.  All  over  North 
Carolina  the  little  stamp  with  the 
double-barred  cross  is  being  sold  for 
one  purpose — to  spread  the  message 
of  how  tuberculosis  may  be  avoided, 
how  it  can  be  prevented,  how  it  can 
be  stamped  out. 

Mrs.  Chas.  R.  Whitaker,  president 
of  the  North  Carolina  Tuberculosis 
Association,  in  a  letter  to  club  wom- 
en in  the  state  who  in  many  com- 
munities sponsor  the  seal  sales, 
points  out  that  while  great  progress 
has  been  made  in  reducing  the  death 
rate  from  this  dread  disease,  there 
are  yet  more  deaths  frcm  tuberculo- 
sis    than     from     automobiles      which 


take 

A  comparison  of  death  rates  of 
1904  and  1929  shows  something  of 
what  has  been  dene  in  the  twenty- 
five  years,  in  1904,  there  were  201 
deaths  per  100,000  population.  In 
'29,  there  were  76  deaths  per  100,- 
000  population.  This  cut  in  the 
death  rate  means  a  saving  at  the 
present  time  of  approximately  150,- 
000  lives  a  year. 

In  these  days  of  economic  stress, 
when  the  hazards  of  sickness  are 
greater,  may  we  not  lessen  our  ef- 
forts to  fight  this  disease.  Let  us 
buy  these  stamps  and  do  our  part 
toward  stamping  out  the  Great 
White  Plague. 


(The  Monroe 

It  is  characteristic  of  Helen  Kell- 
er, the  deaf  and  blind  genius,  that 
she  should  give  the  $5,000  prize  re- 
cently awarded  her  for  achievement 
by  a  national  magaz  m^  co  the  Amer- 
ican Foundation  for  the  Blind,  fcr 
which  she  is  raising  an  endowment 
fund  of  two  million  dollars. 

Miss  Keller,  born  in  Tuscumbia, 
Ala.,  in  1880,  became  deaf  and  blind 
at  the  age  of  19  months  as  a  result 
of  illness.  Her  education  was  under- 
taken by  Miss  Anne  Sullivan,  whose 
skill  and  patience  were  rewarded  by 
Miss  Keller's  graduation  from  Rad- 
cliffe  College  in  1904.  Since  that 
time  Miss  Keller  has  become   an  au- 


'S  BLIND 


Enquirer) 

thc-r  of  note,  a  lecturer,  and  one  of 
the  most  effective  workers  for  the 
we'fare   of  others   similarly   afflicted. 

In  announcing  her  gift,  she  said: 
"I  am  going  to  use  the  $5,000  to  as- 
sist other  persons  like  myself,  deaf 
and  blind.  You  who  can  see  have  no 
idea  how  those  live  in  double  dark- 
ness, the  prison  of  the  body  which 
is  blindness,  and  the  dungeon  of  the 
mind  which  is  silence." 

But  this  "double  darkness"  has  net 
prevented  Helen  Keller  from  becom- 
ing one  of  tin  world's  greatest  wo- 
men, whos"  ;plendid  intellect  is 
matched  by  her  sympathetic  heart. 
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TWO  OF  SOUTH'S  IMMORTAL  SONS 


By  Majel 

December  the  8th  is  a  Red  Letter 
Day  in  the  south  for  on  that  day 
was  born  two  of  the  greatest  writ- 
ers the  south  has  ever  produced: 
Henry  Timrod,  "the  poet  laureate 
of  the  Confederacy,"  and  Joel 
Chandler  Harris,  creator  of  the  im- 
mortal Uncle  Remus  stories.  It  is 
especially  appropriate  that  the  birth- 
day anniversaries  of  these  men  be 
jointly  celebrated,  for  there  are  few 
writers  to  whom  America  is  so  in- 
debted or  of  whom  the  southland  is 
so  proud. 

To  Timrod  we  are  indebted  for 
writing  some  of  the  most  spontane- 
ous nature  and  love  lyrics  in  the 
south  and  to  Harris  for  preserving 
the  folklore  of  a  primitive  people  in 
their   American   environment. 

Timrod's  life  was  characterized  by 
ill  health,  poverty  and  suffering,  but 
in  spite  of  his  life  of  misery,  there 
was  melody  in  his  heart — melody 
which  brought  forth  verse  so  vivid, 
so  beautiful  and  so  sincere  that  it 
will  live  forever. 

Joel  Chandler  Harris  has  so  viv- 
idly portrayed  the  old  plantation 
days  that  one  can  almost  hear  the 
crooning  melodies  of  the  "field 
hands,"  can  almost  scent  the  per- 
fume of  honeysuckle  and  peach  blos- 
soms. 

No  one  has  more  enchantingly 
presented  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
phases  of  southern  civilization,  or 
more  perfectly  preserved  some  of 
the  m<ost  important  traits  of  south- 
ern character.  As  Walter  Hines 
Page  said  of  him : 


Ivey  Seay 

"No  man  who  has  ever  writ- 
ten has  ever  known  one-tenth 
the  part  about  the  negro  that 
Mr.  Harris  knows  and  for  those 
who  hereafter  shall  wish  to 
find  out  not  merely  the  words 
but  the  real  language  of  the 
negro  of  that  section  and  the 
habits  cf  mind  of  all  American 
negroes  of  the  old  time,  his 
words  will  prove  the  best  thes- 
aurus." 

"Uncle  Remus"  is  one  of  the  few 
creations  of  American  writers 
worthy  of  a  place  among  the  im- 
mojrtals.  With  quaint  dialect  and 
original  humor,  Harris  has  portray- 
ed the  manners,  customs,  dialect, 
folklore,  humor,  amusements  and 
character  of  the  negro  in  a  sympa- 
thetic and  true  light.  The  stories 
that  "Uncle  Remus,"  that  quaint 
Ethiopian  philosopher,  told  to  the  lit- 
tle boy  are  the  most  permanent  con- 
tributions made  in  literature  in  the 
last  half  century. 

As  a  young  boy,  the  little  Joel  was 
deserted  by  his  father  and  lived  in 
poverty  with  his  hard-working  moth- 
er. 

"Miss  Mary,''  as  she  was  affec- 
tionately known,  was  a  woman  of 
strong  character  and  rare  mental 
qualities. 

In  long  winter  evenings,  "Miss 
Mary"  would  read  to  the  little  Joel 
for  hours  before  a  crackling  wood 
fire.  Years  later,  he  wrote  this  ex- 
pression in  a  biography  for  Lippin- 
cott's  magazine. 
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"My  desire  to  write — to  give  ex- 
pression to  my  thoughts — grew  out 
of  hearing  my  mother  read  'The 
Vicar  of  Wakefield.'  I  was  too 
young  to  appreciate  the  story,  but 
there  was  something  in  the  style  or 
something  in  the  humor  of  that  re- 
markable little  book  that  struck  my 
fancy,  and  I  straightway  fell  to  com- 
posing little  tales  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal characters,  whether  hero  or 
heroine,  silenced  the  other  charac- 
ters by  crying  'Fudge'  at  every  pos- 
sible opportunity.  None  of  these  lit- 
tle tales  have  been  preserved  but  I 
am  convinced  that  since  their  key- 
note was  'Fudge,'  they  must  have 
been   very   close   to   human   nature." 

Joel  was  an  under-sized,  frail- 
looking,  red-headed  chap  but  he  was 
full  of  mischief  and  shrewdness. 
Many  were  the  pranks  that  he  and 
his  chums  played. 

In  "On  the  Plantation,"  Harris 
cites  the  story  of  his  first  journal- 
istic venture: 

"It  was  a  blessing  for  a  young  fel- 
low in  the  clutches  of  poverty  to  be 
raised  up  among  such  neople  as 
these  who  lived  in  Eatonton  when  I 
was  a  boy  and  whose  descendants 
still  live  there.  I  have  not  the  slight- 
est difficulty  in  the  world  in  refer- 
ring aii  that  I  have  do"e  or  h~pe  to 
do  to  the  kindly  interest  which  the 
people  of  Eatonton  took  in  my  wel- 
fare when  I  was  toe  voting  t.)  know 
anything  of  the  difficult,  es  of  life 
or  the  troubles  that  inhabit  the 
world  by  right  of  discovery  and  pos- 
session. But  Eatonton  was  not  a 
newspaper  office,  and  I  had  to  leave 
there  in  order  to  stick  my  head  in 
an  ink  fountain.     Thert1  came  a  time 


whi'n  I  had  to  be  up  and  d  i  -g  as 
the  poet  says,  and  so  f  happened 
that  I  wa^  in  the  pestoffice  at  Eat- 
ton  reading  the  Milledgville  papers 
when  the  first  number  of  the  'Coun- 
tryman' was  deposited  or-  the  coun- 
ter whore  all  the  newspapers  were 
kept.  I  read  it  through  and  came 
upon  an  advertisement  which  an- 
nounced that,  the  edit'  r  wanted  a 
boy  tc  learn  the  printer's  trade. 
This  was  my  opportunity  and  I  seiz- 
ed it  with  both  hands.  I  wrote  to 
the  editor,  whom  I  knew  well,  and 
the  next  time  he  came  to  town,  he 
sought  me  out,  asked  if  I  had  writ- 
ten the  letter  with  my  own  hand  and 
in  three  words,  the  bargain  was  con- 
cluded." 

Joel  was  only  14  years  of  age 
when  he  went  to  the  plantation  of 
Joseph  Turner,  the  editor.  He  was 
a  very  wealthy  man  and  his  wealth 
enabled  him  to  conduct  the  only 
which  reached  a  circulation  of  near- 
ly 2,000  copies, 
country    newspaper     in    the     w  orld, 

Mr.  Turner's  plantation  of  2,000 
acres  was  well  supplied  with  horses, 
dogs  and  game.  Joel  was  a  natural 
lever  of  animals  and  during  leisure 
hours,  he  hunted  coons,  rabbits  and 
'possums  with  the  negroes,  chased 
the  red  fox  and  studied  bird  craft. 

At  night  he  browsed  around  in 
Mr.  Turner's  library,  which  contain- 
ed a  choice  collection  of  two  or  three 
thousand  volumes.  "The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield"  touched  and  continued  to 
touch  him  more  deeply  than  all  the 
others. 

The  negrc~  there  were  always 
willing  to  do  anything  they  could 
for  him  at  any  time.     The  legendary 
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folklore  which  they  poured  into  his 
ear  revealed  to  him  their  true  na- 
ture. He  unconsciously  absorbed 
their  fables,  their  ballads  and  their 
dialect,  all  of  which  became  im- 
printed indelibly  in  his  memory. 

Mr.  Harris'  first  literary  efforts 
appeared  anonymously  in  the  "Coun- 
tryman." The  following  paragiaph 
concerning  them  is  taken  from  an 
autoiographical  sketch  in  "Lippin- 
cott's:" 

"While  setting  type  for  the  "Coun- 
tryman,' I  contributed  to  the  col- 
umns of  that  paper,  setting  my  ar- 
ticles from  the  'case'  instead  of 
committing  them  to  paper,  thus 
leaving  no  evidence  of  authorship.  I 
supposed  that  this  was  a  huge  jcke; 
but  as  Mr.  Turner  read  the  proof 
of  every  line  that  went  into  his  pa- 
per, it  is  probable  that  he  under- 
stood  the    situation    and    abetted    it.  ' 

Later,  courage  and  kindly  notice 
induced  him  to  throw  off  his  guise 
and  submit  contributions  in  his  cwn 
name  to  the  editor,  who  acted  as  a 
frank   and    sympathetic   critic. 

However,  these  were  not  his  first 
ventures,  for  before  beginning  his 
journalistic  ventures,  many  charm- 
ing tales,  essays  and  verses  were 
written  in  an  old  yellow  scrap  bock. 
Ser.timental  verses  had  their  place, 
rhe  following  one  sR^ming  to  be  his 
fa  ••  rite,  j. 3  it  was  many  times  re- 
vised and  rewritten.  It  appeared 
;-i  the  "Countrym  (.,"  in  tho  issue 
of,   September  2.     ',*<>-[. 

NELLY  WHITE 
(By  Joel    Chandler    Harris) 
The  autumn      moon     rose     calm 
and  clear, 


And  nearly  banished  night, 
While     I     with     trembling     foot- 
steps went 
To  part  with  Nelly  White. 

I      thought      to     leave     her    but 

awhile, 
And  in  the  golden  west 
To  seek  the  fortune  that  should 

make 
My    darling    Nelly   blest. 

For    I   was   of  the  humbl.;   poor, 

Who  knew  that  love,  though 
bold, 

And  strong  and  firm,  within  it- 
self, 

Was    stronger    bound    in    go:d. 

And  when  I  knelt  at  Mammon's 

shrine, 
An  angel  ever  spake 
Approvingly — since  what    I    did, 
I  did  for  Nelly's  sake. 

Again  I  neared  the  sacred  spot, 
Where  she  and  I  last  met, 
With    merry    laugh,    does    Nelly 

come 
To  meet  her  lever  yet? 

Again  the  moon  rose  in  the  sky, 

And  gave  a  fitful  light, 

Which   shone   with  dreary  gleam 

upon 
The  grave  of  Nelly  White. 

After  Sheman's  "march  through 
Georgia,"  the  "Countryman"  passed 
away.  Mr.  Turner  was  ruined  and 
died  in  poverty.  Joel  was  penniless 
and  went  out  into  the  world  again 
to  form  new  associations.  He  ob- 
tained   work    as    a    printer     on     The 
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Macon  Daily  Telegraph.  A  few 
months  later,  he  became  secretary 
to  the  editor  of  The'  Crescent  Month- 
ly of  New  Orleans,  at  the  same  time 
w'riting  w'ltty  paragraphs  for  the 
city  papers.,  A  short  time  later,  he 
became  editor  of  the  Forsyth  Adver- 
tiser, one  of  the  most  influential  pa- 
pers in  Georgia.  Here  his  humor 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  editor 
of  the  Savannah  Daily  News,  who 
offered  him  a  place  on  the  staff, 
which  he  accepted. 

While  here,  he  was  married  in 
1873  to  Esther  LaRose.  His  love 
for  children  was  not  confined  to  his 
own  children.  His  stories  express 
the  love  and  tenderness  he  felt  for 
all  children.  As  he  once  said,  "I  am 
fond  of  children,  but  not  in  the  usu- 
al way,  which  means  a  hug,  a  kiss 
and  a  word  in  passing.  I  get  down 
to  their  level,  think  with  and  play 
with  them." 

At  the  end  of  five  years,  the  yel- 
low plague  epidemic  drove  him  to 
Atlanta.  There  at  the  Kimball 
house,  he  registered  thus:  "J.  C. 
Harris,  one  wife,  two  bowlegged 
children  and  a  bilious  nurse."  His 
wit  so  pleased  and  cheered  his  asso- 
ciates that  the  hotel  would  not 
charge  him  a  cent  for  board. 

In  Atlanta  he  became  editorial 
paragrapher  and  telegraph  editor  of 
The  Constitution,  remaining  with  it 
for  24  years.  It  was  here  that  his 
real  literary  activity  began. 

According  to  an  article  in  Lippin- 
cott's  entitled,  "An  Accidental  Au- 
thor," his  Uncle  Remus  stories  were 
entirely  accidental. 

"The  'Countryman'  was  published 
on   a   plantation   and   it  was   on  this 


and  neighboring  plantations  that  I 
became  familiar  with  the  curious 
myths  and  animal  stories  that  form 
the  basis  of  the  volumnes  accredited 
to  'Uncle  Remus.'  I  absorbed  the 
stories,  songs  and  myths  that  I 
heard  but  had  no  idea  of  their  lit- 
erary value  until,  sometime  in  the 
seventies,  Lippincott's  magazine  pub- 
lished an  article  on  negro  folklore, 
containing  some  rough  outlines  of 
some  of  the  stories.  This  article 
gave  me  my  cue,  and  th-j  legends 
told  by  'Uncle  Remus'  are  the  result. 

"This  was  the  accidental  begin- 
ning of  a  career  that  has  been  acci- 
dental throughout.  It  was  an  acci- 
dent that  I  went  to  the  'Country- 
man,' an  accident  that  I  wrote  Un- 
cle Remus,  an  accident  that  the 
stories  put  forth  under  that  name 
struck  the  popular  fancy.'1 

In  1868,  The  Constitution  chang- 
ed hands  and  Harris  was  asked  to 
carry  on  the  series  of  anecdotes  and 
sketches  previously  conducted  by 
Mr.  Small.  "Uncle  Remus'  Songs, 
Sayings  and   Fables"  was  the  result. 

Out  of  the  files  of  The  Constitu- 
tion a  representative  of  a  New  York 
publisher  and  Harris  picked  enough 
material  for  the  little  volume,  "Un- 
cle Remus:  His  Songs  and  His  Say- 
ing." Fame  came  at  once,  the  wealth 
of  entertaining  dialect,  the  delight- 
ful stories  and  wealth  of  folklore 
enhancing  the  value  of  the  produc- 
tion. Following  the  appearance  of 
"Tiacle  Remu.-,",  several  negro  sto- 
ries appeared  in  the  Century  and 
T'-se  Critic.  Then  other  books  ap- 
peared: Mingo,  Blue  Dave,  Free  Joe. 
Daddy  Jake  and  Little  Mr.  Thimble- 
finger  series  and  many  others. 
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During  the  sprrag  of  1902,  Mr. 
Harris  had  a  long  aad  severe  ill- 
ness. Pie  wa~  never  quite  the  same 
after  this.  Pie  died  jf  cirrhosis  of 
the  liver  and  uraemic  poisoning  on 
Jr.Jy  3,  1908. 

A  boulder  of  Georgia  granite 
marks  the  grave  on  the  green  slopes 
of  Westview.  No  more  fitting  words 
could  have  been  found  to  record  on 
the  boulder  than  these  from  the  ded- 
ication of  the  First  edition  of  ".Un- 
cle Remus." 

"I  seem  to  see  before  me  the  smil- 
ing faces  of  thousands  of  children — 
seme  young  and  fresh  and  some 
wearing  the  friendly  mark-:  of  age, 
but  all  children  among  them.  And 
while  I  am  trying  hard  to  speak  the 
right  word,  I  seem  to  hear  a  voice 
lifted  above  the  rest,  saying:  'You 
have  made  some  of  us  happy.'  And 
so  I  feel  my  heart  fluttering  and  my 
lips  trembling  and  I  have  to  bow 
silently  and  turn  away  and  hurry 
into  the  obscurity  that  fits  me  best." 

On  July  10  of  the  year  of  Harris' 
death,  an  Uncle  Remus  Memorial 
association  was  formed.  It  was  de- 
cided to  purchase  the  home,  "Wren's 
Nest,"  at  West  End  in  Atlanta,,  the 
home  which  was  so  characteristic  of 
him.  "Wren's  Nest"  was  purchased 
by  Harris  in  1881.  It  is  a  typical 
southern  cottage  nestling  in  a  grove 
of  sweet  gum  and  pine.  Flowering 
shrubs  surround  the  house.  The  lat- 
ticed porch  is  screened  by  English 
ivy,  rose  vines  and  wisteria.  Near 
tbe  steps  is  the  poplar  tree  of 
which  Mr.  Harris  spoke  when  he 
said:  "Let  this  tree  be  my  monu- 
ment." 

His     bed     room     and    living    room 


have  been  k°pt  as  he  left  them. 

Mrs.  Harris  has  given  the  furnish- 
ings, which  include  his  writing  desk, 
favorite  chair,  pen,  inkstand,  a 
bronze  portrait  of  Mr.  Harris,  a 
drawing  of  Brer  Rabbit  and  many 
other  relics.  There  is  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  the  author's  autographed 
books,  and  photographs.  The  other 
rooms  are  used  in  keeping  with  the 
memorial  sentiment. 

Snap  Bean  farm,  near  Wren's 
Nest,  home  of  "Uncle  Remus,"  for 
25  years  the  servant  of  Mr.  Harris, 
has  been  added  to  the  holding  of 
the  Memorial  association  for  play- 
ground purposes.  Every  year,  thou- 
sands of  readers  of  the  "Uncle  Re- 
mus" stories  from  all  parts  of  the 
worM  visit  the  shrine  of  him  whose 
literary  characters  have  become 
world   possessions. 

Joel  Chandler  Harris  is  dead,  but 
"Uncle    Remus"  will   live  forever. 


Henry  Timrod  was  born  in 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  1829. 
He  attended  the  University  of 
Georgia  for  two  years  but  delicate 
health  and  poverty  prevented  him 
from  getting  his  degree.  He  studied 
law  but  finding  it  monotonous  and 
distasteful,  he  resorted  to  teaching 
and  writing  for  a  livelihood.  His 
verses  were  well  received  but  the 
period  before  the  Civil  war  was  an 
unpropituous  one  for  a  poet. 

As  he  was  not  strong  enough  to 
bear  the  hardships  of  a  soldier,  Tim- 
rod  joined  the  Confederate  forces  as 
a  war  correspondent  for  a  Charles- 
ton  newspaper.   He  later  became  as- 
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sociate  editor  of  the  South  Caro- 
linian,  published  at  Columbia. 

During  Sherman's  march  to  the 
sea,  Timrod's  printing's  office  was 
demolished  and  he  was  left  in  des- 
perate circumstances  financially.  As 
if  being  hopelessly  ill  with  tubercu- 
losis and  in  dire  poverty  were  not 
enough,  his  life  was  further  sadden- 
ed by  the  death  of  his  son.  On  Oc- 
tober 6,  1867,  death  released  him 
from  his  misery,  though  he  wished 
to  live.  When  his  sister  told  him 
that  death  would  bring  him  rest,  he 
replied:  "Yes,  my  sister,  but  love  is 
sweeter   than    rest." 

Timrod's  works  are  on  a  variety 
of  subjects — war,  nature,  patriotism, 
love,  death,  etc.,  of  which  simplici- 
ty and  sincerity  are  special  charac- 
teristics. Of  his  lyrics,  which  seem 
to  sing  themselves,  "Spring",  and 
"The  Lily  Confidante"  are  outstand- 
ing. » 

In  "Spring,"  a  lyric  of  17  stanzas, 
he  vividly  reproduces  the  spirit  of 
the  awakening  year.  The  directness 
and  simplicity  of  his  manner  are 
especially  evident  in  this  stanza  to 
"Spring": 

"In  the  deep  heart  of  every  for- 
est tree 

The  blood  is  all  aglee, 

And  there's  a  look  about  the 
leafless  bowers 

As  if  they  dreamt  of  flowers." 

"The  Cotton  Boll"  is  without  doubt 
Timrod's  best  known  and  most  ori- 
ginal poem.  This  description  of 
the  wide  stretches  of  a  white  cotton 
field  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  poem. 
He  pictures  the  field 


".  .  .  .  lost  afar 

Behind  the  crimson  hills  and 
purple   lawns 

Of  sunset,  among  plains  which 
roll  their  streams 

Against   the   Evening    Star! 

And  lo! 

To   the   remotest   point   of   sight, 

Although  I  gaze  upon  no  waste 
of  snow, 

The  endless  field  is  white; 

And   the  whole  landscape  glows, 

For  many  a  shining  league 
away, 

With   such   accumulated   light 

As  polar  lands  would  flash  be- 
neath  a   tropic  day!" 

"The  Cotton  Boll"  is  considered 
by  many  to  be  the  noblest  ode  writ- 
ten in  America,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Lowell's  "Commeration 
Ode." 

"Ethnogenesis,"  written  during 
the  meeting  of  the  first  Confederate 
congress  in  February,  1861,  is  an- 
other of  his  exquisite  odes.  In  it  he 
sings  with  beauty  and  perfection  of 
the  birth  of  the  new  nation. 

Other  of  his  works  which  deserve 
special  mention  are:  "Carolina,"  a 
ringing  war  lyric;  the  "Ode  for  the 
Soldiers  Buried  in  Magnolia  Ceme- 
tery"; "Charleston,"  a  lyric  of  ex- 
quisite rythmn,  a  challenge  of 
steadfastness  to  Charleston  in  her 
hour  of  trial;  "Carmen  Triumphal," 
commemorating  the  first  Confeder- 
ate victory;  "Christmas,"  touching 
verses  of  genuine  poetry,  and  "Ka- 
tie," in  which  he  pays  tribute  to  his 
beautiful  and  charming  English 
wife. 

Timrod    reached    his    highest    per- 
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fsction  in  his  lyrics  and  odes.  His 
sonnets,  though  costly  in  phrasing 
and  mature  in  thought,  are  imper- 
fect in  structure,  due  to  having  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  Wordsworth 
gnd  Matthew  Arnold  in  using  three 
rhymes  in  the  octave. 

Henry  Austin  considers  ?'Caroli- 
na"  'superior  to  any  martial  Greek 
poetry  now  extant."  Of  the  "Ode 
for  the  Soldiers  Buried  in  Magnolia 
Cemetery,"  Professor  Trent  says 
that  "It  is  so  perfect  of  its  kind  that 
it  seems  sufficient  to  preserve  his 
memory  not  merely  as  a  southern 
but  as  a  national  possession.  One 
need  not  fear  for  this  one  to  com- 
pare a  South  Carolina  poem  with 
the  best  lyrics  of  the  kind  in  the 
literature  of  the  world." 

Because  cf  the  fact  that  Timrod 
was  in  a  peculiar  sense  the  poet 
laureate  of  the  Confederacy,  which 
caused  his  works  for  a  time  to  be 
discredited  in  the  north,  and  be- 
cause his  works  were  not  published 
until  1899,  Timrod  was  some  time  in 
receiving  posthumous  fame.  With 
the  formation  of  the  Timrod  Me- 
morial   association,    the    appreciation 


of  the  south  was  first  expressed, 
though  belated. 

In  1880,  Timrod's  first  thin  vol- 
umne  of  poems  appeared.  Of  this 
book  of  verse,  The  New  York  Tri- 
bune said:  "These  poems  are  worthy 
of  a  wide  audience  and  form  a  wel- 
come offering  to  the  common  litera- 
ture of  our  country."'  Thirteen 
years  later,  Paul  H.  Haynes,  school- 
mate and  life-long  friend  of  Tim- 
rod, edited  a  small  volumne  of  the 
poet's  poems,  with  a  tender  sketch 
of  his  life. 

For  more  than  25  years  after 
Haynes'  appreciation,  Timrod  re-, 
mained  unknown  to  the  majority  of 
of  the  people.  With  the  publication, 
in  1899,  of  the  memorial  edition  of 
Timrod's  pcems,  his  works  have  be- 
come more  widely  acquainted  and 
the  north's  former  aversion  is  grad- 
ually being  swept  away. 

Though  recognized  as  one  of  the 
greatest  native  poets  in  America, 
Timrod  has  not  yet  received  the  rank 
and  honor  due  him  as  an  American 
man  of  letters,  though  he  is  fast 
coming  into  his  own. 


"Keep  a  song  in  your  heart, 

Through  sorrow  and  cheer. 
And  the  music  of  life 

You  always  will  hear. 
For  a  heart  full  of  song 

Blesses  all  who  come  near 
And  life  gives  its  music 

To  those  without  fear." 


— Selected. 
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MRS.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT -THE  EIGHTH 

(Selected) 


This  item  gives  the  number  of 
mothers  who  lived  to  see  their  sons 
elected  president  of  the  United 
States.  The  following  facts  are  re- 
corded by  the  press : 

Mrs.  James  Roosevelt,  the  mother 
of  our  President-elect  sat  in  a  New 
York  hotel  and  watched  machines 
grind  out  a  steady  flow  of  election 
returns,  which  soon  spelled  a  victory. 

At  that  time  someone  told  her  she 
was  the  first  woman  since  Mary 
Washington  to  see  her  son  elected 
president. 

But  a  search  through  biographi- 
cal records,  genealogies,  old  wills 
and  tombstone  photographs  has  dis- 
closed that  gray-haired,  78-year-old 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  shares  the  honcr  with 
seven   other  women. 

The  mother  of  George  Washing- 
tori  lived  until  four  months  after  her 
illustrious  son's  inauguration.  She 
was  82  when  she  died. 

Mrs.  Susanna  Adams  died  at  the 
aage  of  83,  six  week's  after  her  son, 
John,  became  the  second  president 
of  the  United  States. 

Mrs.  Nelly  Madison,  who  came 
within  two  years  of  being  a  cen- 
tenarian, lived  20  years  after  her 
son.   James,  was   elected. 

Mrs.  Jane  Polk  not  only  saw  her 
her  son,  James,  become  president, 
but   outlived   him. 

Mrs.  Harriett  Grant  lived  for  14 
years  after  her  son  went  off  to  the 
White  House,  and  she  died  just  two 
years  before  he  did. 

When  James  A.  Garfield  was  in- 
augurated,    he     paused     during     the 


ceremony  to  embrace  his  aged  moth- 
er, who  sat  on  the  platform  beside 
him. 

One  of  the  prized  pictures  in  his- 
torical museums  is  that  of  Mrs. 
Nancy  McKinley,  sitting  under  a 
parasol  at  the  inauguration  of  her 
son.  William. 

Many  of  the  presidents  left  for 
posterity  glowing  tributes  to  their 
mothers.  Most  celebrated  is  Lin- 
coln's— "All  I  am  or  hope  to  be  I 
owe  to  my  angel  mother. '•' 

Buchannan  wrote  that  "any  little 
distinciton  which  I  may  have  acquir- 
ed" was  the  result  cf  his  mother's 
influence. 

But  in  general,  history  has  paid 
little  attention  to  these  women 
whose  sons  for  144  years  have  guid- 
ed the  nation. 

In  only  a  few  biographies  are  they 
mentioned.  Genealogical  records  in 
most  cases  fail  to  give  the  dates  of 
their  death. 

In  the  case  of  President  Andrew 
Johnson's  mother,  historians  do  not 
agree  on  the  date  of  her  death.  She 
married  again  before  her  son  be- 
came president  and  vanished  from 
the  records. 

Complete  biographies  of  the  presi- 
dents' fathers  have  been  preserved, 
however.  Only  four  lived  to  see 
their  sons  receive  the  highest  honor 
the    nation    can   bestow. 

The  most  recent  was  John  Calvin 
Coolidge,  who  died  while  his  son 
was   still  in  the   White  House. 

Jesse  Grant  had  the  distinction  of 
serving  as  postmaster  under  his  son. 
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President  U.  S.  Grant. 

The  records  also  disclose  that 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  w,ill  be  three 
years  under  the  average  age  of 
presidents  when  he  is  inaugurated 
next  March.     He  will  be  51   on  Jan- 


uary 30. 

The  oldest  president  was  William 
H.  Harrison,  who-  was  68  when  in- 
augurated. The  youngest,  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  was  42  when  he  moved  in- 
to the  White  House. 


Let  us  not  be  ashamed  to  be  friendly,  or  to  show  any  friend- 
ly feeling  we  may  have.  Let  us  be  the  first  to  give  a  friend- 
ly sign,  to  nod  first,  smile  first,  speak  first,  give  first,  and  if 
necessary,  forgive  first  and  forget  first. — Exchange. 


DR.  LOWELL  RESIGNS 


(Charity  & 

Dr.  Albert  Lawrence  Lowell  has 
resigned  as  president  of  Harvard 
College  where  he  has  been  for  23 
years.  -Harvard  was  a  comparative- 
ly small  college  when  he  took  it,  hav- 
ing 3,882  students  and  an  endow- 
ment of  only  $22,716,759,  and  he 
leaves  it  with  8,000  students  and  the 
largest  endowment  of  any  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning  iii  America, 
$123,415,390.  He  is  76  years  old 
and  it  has  long  been  well  known  that 
he  desired  to  continue  to  hold  office 
only  until  the  recently  created  house 
plan  was  in  smooth  operation.  The 
members  of  the  board  of  overseers  ac 
cepted  Dr.  Lowell's  resignation  with 
regret  and  they  took  no  action  with 
regard  to  the  appointment  of  a  suc- 
cessor. It  was  known  that  he  would 
prefer  to  continue  in  office  until  the 


Children) 

end  of  the  present  academic  year.  He 
has  served  1  onger  than  any  other 
president  with  two  exceptions,  Dr. 
C.  W.  Elliot,  his  immediate  predeces- 
sor, held  the  office  for  40  years.  The 
house  plan  which  Dr.  Lowell  has  re- 
garded as  the  capstone  of  his  long 
career,  was  the  most  extraordinary 
of  his  administration,  and  one  man, 
Edward  S.  Harkins  of  New  York, 
gave  $1,100,000  to  build  the  neces- 
sary houses.  The  plan  subdivided 
Harvard  College  into  seven  smaller 
units  or  houses  as  an  adoption  of 
continual  practice.  House  life  cen- 
ters about  common  rooms  and  din- 
ing halls  with  every  effort  made  to 
insure  the  widest  possible  cultural, 
intellectual  and  geographc  distri- 
bution of  interest  among  the  stu- 
dents of  each  house. 
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THE  FOSTER  MOTHER  OF  THE 
HUMAN  RACE 

(Selected) 


Dr.  W.  D.  Hoard  of  Wisconsin  has 
given  the  dairy  cow  the  above  signi- 
ficant title.  We  could  wish  that  all 
our  people  would  give  due  heed  to 
this  well  earned  title  of  foster  moth- 
er. In  passing  over  eastern  Caro- 
lina we  note  with  regret  the  sad  neg- 
lect of  the  milk  cow.  In  some  sec- 
tions in  the  country  places  we  are 
told  that  not  one  family  in  five  keep 
a  cow.  These  people  do  not  know  the 
first  principles  of  living  at  home. 
Think  of  a  family  with  growing  chil- 
dren in  which  there  is  no  milk. 

Authorities  unhesitatingly  recom- 
mend at  least  a  quart  of  fluid  milk 
per  day  for  the  growing  child,  and  a 
pint  should  be  consumed  daily 
throughout  life  for  the  adult. 

Milk  is  nature's  best  food.  It  is 
indispensable  to  life.  Milk  is  a  com- 
plete mixed  diet  in  itself.  It  has 
sugar  and  fat,  which  gives  energy  to 
move  the  body;  it  contains  mineral 
salts,  which  are  needed  to  build 
strong  bones  and  healthy  teeth. 
Milk  alone  contains  albumin  and 
other  excellent  proteins  needed  to  re- 
pair the  wornout  tissues  of  the  body. 
Of  the  many  forms  of  protein,  the 
most  easily  assimulated  kinds  are  to 
be  found  in  greatest  abundance  in 
milk. 

The  welfare  of  our  nation  depends 
more  on  what  we  eat  and  drink  than 
on   the   size  of  our  treasury.      These 


factors  will  affect  each  of  us  individ- 
ually to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
the  personnel  of  the  next  President 
and  his  cabinet. 

Were  we  to  stress  the  use  of  milk 
in  all  our  homes  more  attention 
might  be  given  to  good  health  in  gen- 
eral. Teache'rs  are  doing  much  in 
this  way.  Fathers  and  mothers 
should  be  interested  more  than  all 
others  in  this  matter  of  health.  The 
priceless  gift  of  health  counts  most 
in  the  life  of  a  people  and  for  the 
welfare  of  the  nation.  Medical 
science  can  do  something  for  us  in 
restoring  health,  but  the  wisest  and 
most  economical  procedure  is  for 
each  of  us  to  so  conduct  our  lives  as 
to  retain  the  priceless  gift.  The 
stress  now  is  more  and  more  on  pre- 
ventive medicine.     Note  these  rules: 

Some  of  the  more  important  health 
rules  are  these:  Sleep  at  least  eight 
or  nine  hours  every  night;  take  some 
form  of  exercise,  preferably  in  the 
open  air,  each  day;  drink  seven  or 
eight  glasses  of  pure  water  daily; 
bathe  the  body  at  least  thre  times  a 
week  in  the  winter  and  every 
day  in  the  sumer  time;  breathe  in  all 
the  pure,  fresh  air  your  lungs  can 
possibly  hold;  sleep  with  your  win- 
dows open  the  year  around,  and  of 
greatest  importance,  be  sure  to  con- 
sume an  adequate  supply  of  simple 
and  nourishing  foods  each  day. 


Tissue  paper  first  came  into  use  in  the  early  1860's. — Selected. 
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IN  PURITAN  DAYS 


(Reidsyjlle 

Some  interesting  facts  concerning 
the  life  of  New  England  Puritans 
immediately  after  the  Revolution  are 
related  by  Arthur  Train  in  his 
"Puritan's  Progress,"  written  after 
extensive  research  into  old  town  re- 
cords, newspapers,  letters  and  other 
early  documents. 

There  were  few  roads  and  no  good 
ones,  so  most  journeys  were  made  on 
horseback.  The  first  systematic  stage 
route  between  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton began  operation  in  1783,  the 
trip  taking  from  eight  to  ten  days. 
Relatives  living  only  ten  miles  apart 
sometimes  visited  one  another  only 
once  or  twice  a  year. 

There  were  no  hospitals  or  train- 
ed nurses,  no  anesthetics,  no  vacci- 
nation against  smallpox  which  caused 
countless  deaths.  The  hour-glass 
was  still  used  as  a  timepiece,  fires 
were  lit  with  flint  and  steel.  If 
teeth  were  given  any  attention  it 
was  by  rubbing  with  gunpowder  ap- 
plied with  a  wooden  stick. 


Review) 

While  gambling  with  cards  and 
lotteries  prevailed  generally,  thea-, 
trical  performances  were  unlawful, 
and  so  was  kissing  on  Sunday,  even 
by  husband  and  wife.  An  official 
made  his  rounds  on  Sundays  to  see 
that  everyone  went  to  church.  In 
the  few  schools  which  existed  the 
Bible  was  the  principle  textbook. 
Harvard  students  had  to  get  up  for 
chapel  at  six,  and  retired  when  the 
curfew  rang  at  nine.  They  had  to 
call  at  the  kitchen  for  their  bread 
and  milk,  which  was  eaten  in  their 
rooms  in  which  no  lights  were  al- 
lowed. 

Women  usually  married  young 
and  died  young,  the  average  family 
being  nine  or  ten  with  twenty  or 
more  children  not  unusual,  but  about 
half  of  them  died  before  maturity. 
And  considering  the  hard  conditions 
under  which  they  would  have  been 
forced  to  live,  those  who  died  early 
may  have  been  lucky  at  that. 


The  long-eared  farm  mules  driven  by  an  aged  Negro  pulled 
a  rattling  wagon  past  a  red  traffic  light. 

Traffic  became  paralyzed.  Motorists  shouted.  Horns  toot- 
ed in  swelling  bedlam. 

"Hey,  you,"  roared  the  policeman,  trying  bravely  to  un- 
tangle the  snarl.     "Didn't  you  see  that  red  light?" 

"Yas,  suh,  boss,  I  seed  it  long  'fore  I  got  here,"  the  old  Ne- 
gro replied  with  a  disarming  grin.  "I  been  watching  it  flash 
red  and  green  as  I  driv'  up  the  street.  Ain't  no  telling  what 
you  city  folks  gwine  do  next  for  Christmas  decorations." 

So  saying,  the  aged  one  clucked  to  his  mules  and  was  on 
his  way,  still  grinning.     The  policeman  watched  him  go. 

— Selected. 
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A  DREAM  THAT  CAME  TRUE 


By  Ethel  T. 

At  the  tender  age  of  two  a  little 
girl,  destined  to  win  fame  in  early- 
womanhood,  broke  the  silence  at  the 
breakfast  table  one  morning  exclaim- 
ing, "I  lub  everybody  in  dis  whole 
world!" 

Such  a  statement  was  the  natural 
expression  of  the  sunny,  unselfish 
nature  of  Louisa  May  Alcott.  For 
amidst  all  the  poverty,  care,  toil  and 
self-denial  of  the  Alcott  household, 
it  always  remained  one  in  which 
love  and  good  cheer  and  mutual 
helpfulness  were  uppermost. 

Louisa  was  born  November  29, 
1832,  in  Germantown,  Pa.  Both  her 
father  and  her  mother  sprang  from 
a  distinguished  line  of  ancestors. 
Amos  Bronson  Alcott,  although  a 
finely  educated  man  of  charming 
manners,  was  not  successful  financial- 
ly. He  was  an  idealist,  and  his  edu- 
cational theories  were  so  in  advance 
of  his  generation,  that  he  was  often 
without  a  position.  Yet  he  attract- 
ed to  himself  brilliant  friends, .  one 
of  the  most  devoted  of  Whom  was 
Emerson. 

Louisa  was  the  second  of  four 
girls  and  was  the  tomboy  of  the 
family.  During  the  period  they  liv- 
ed in  Concord  in  her  childhood  many 
were  the  frolics  with  their  play- 
mates in  the  barn  which  sometimes 
served  as  a  gymnasium  and  again  as 
a  theatre  in  which  fairy  tales  were 
dramatized.  Mr.  Alcott  at  this 
period  taught  his  children  himself. 
They  were  required  to  keep  journals, 
and  then  what  "they  had  written  in 
them  was  examined  by ''their  parents. 
Great  care  ;w^'t'akVhr to  "train  them 


Wolverton 

in  the  use  of  good  English. 

Mrs.  Alcott  would  often  write 
notes  to  her  girls,  calling  attention 
perhaps  to  a  fault  or  giving  them 
needful  instruction.  Then  the  child 
to  whom  she  had  written  would  an- 
swer with  a  note  of  repentance  and 
promise  of  improvement.  That  it 
was  a  happy,  helpful  household  was 
shown  by  the  fact  that  on  one  occa- 
sion when  they  had  shared  their  last 
wood  with  a  needy  family,  Mrs.  Al- 
cott remarked  that  if  their  own  por- 
tion gave  out,  they  could  at  least  "go 
to  bed  and  tell  stories/'  And  Louisa 
wrote  in  her  journal  with  reference 
to  teaching  in  the  evenings  in  a 
charity  school,  "I'll  help  as  I  am 
helped.  Mother  says  no  one  is  so 
poor  that  he  can't  do  a  little  for 
some  one  poorer  yet." 

The  family  financial  reverses  in- 
included  an  unprofitable  experience 
on  a  farm  as  part  of  a  "community" 
movement.  In  1848  they  went  to 
Boston,  where  Mrs.  Alcott  worked 
as  the  agent  of  a  benevolent  organi- 
zation and  Louisa  and  her  older  sis- 
ter found  work.  Conditions  were 
quite  comfortable  for  sevsral  year's. 
Louljsa  described  their  life  thus: 
"Our  poor  little  home  had  much 
love  and  happiness  in  it  and  was 
a  shelter  fcr  lost  girls,  abused 
wives,  friendless  children,  and  weak 
and  wicked  men.  Father  and  moth- 
er had  no  money  to  give,  but  they 
gave  time,  sympathy,  help;  and  if 
blessings  would  make  them  rich,  they 
would   be-  millionaires." 

At -'sixteen    years    of    age    Louisa 
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began  to  teach,  and  although  at 
first  she  did  not  like  it,  she  kept  at 
it  for  ten  years.  In  the  evenings 
she  often  sewed  to  earn  more  mon- 
ey, and  she  wrote  stories-  for  which 
she  received  small  checks,  her  first 
bringing  her  five  dollars.  At  one 
time  she  spent  her  vacation  in  do- 
mestic service  at  two  dollars  a 
week.      Her    mother    kept    boarders. 

The  tales  she  had  written  several 
years  earlier  to  entertain  the  Emer- 
son children  were  now  brought  out 
in  book  form  under  the  title, 
"Flower  Fables."  A  lady  bought 
the  manuscript  and  assumed  all 
r^sk  of  publication.  Lousia  received 
tlr'^y-two  dollars  from  it,  but  it  look- 
ed larger  to  her  then  than  thirty-two 
years  late"  when  the  sales  of  her 
boo!"",  for  six  months  brought  her 
eight  thousand  dollars. 

The  year  1860  she  called  "a  year 
of  good  luck.'  Her  father  was  super- 
intendent of  the  Concord  public 
schools;  her  sister  May  was  getting 
a  reputation  as  an  artist;  Louisa 
was  earning  from  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred dollars  for  each  of  her  stories. 
She  wrote  the  first  rough  draft  of 
"Moods,''  which  after  rewriting  twee, 
she  brought  out  four  years  later. 
While  the  book  caused  her  more 
trouble  than  any  of  the  others,  yet 
she  cherished  it  the  most  fondly. 
She  described  her  absorption  in  this, 
her  first  novel,  thus:  "Genius  burned 
so  fiercely,  that  for  four  weeks  I 
wrote  all  day  and  planned  nearly  all 
nijrht,  being  quite  possessed  by  my 
work.  I  was  perfectly  happy  and 
seemed  to  have  no  wants.  Finished 
the  book,  or  a  rough  draft  of  it,  and 
put  it  away  to  settle,"     On  her  moth- 


er's sixty-fourth  birthday  she  pre- 
sented her  with  a  copy,  which  bore 
the  inscription:  "To  Mother,  my  ear- 
liest patron,  kindest  critic,  dearest 
reader,  I  gratefully  and  affectionate- 
ly inscribe  my  first  romance." 

"Mocds"  was  successful,  partly,  no 
doubt,  because  her  "H  o  s  p  i  t  a  1 
Sketches,"  detailing  some  of  her 
work  as  a  nurse  during  the  Civil 
War — which  nearly  cost  her  her  life 
' — had  already  earned  for  her  a  re- 
putation. 

When    she   was   thirty-six   she   was 
asked  by  a  publishing  house  to  write 
a    book    for  .girls.      "Little    Women,", 
which  won  her  fame  and  fortune,  the  , 
book  which   is  built   around   her  own 
chfdhood  and  which  with  its  comedy 
and   rathos  was   destined  to  be   dear 
to   the  heart  of  generations  of  girls 
was   the    results.      In    six    weeks   two 
editions     were      exhausted.      It      was 
translated   into   French,   German   and 
Dutch. 

"Little  Men,"  which  she  wrote  a 
chapter  a  day,  followed,  and  then 
came  "An  Old-Fashioned  Girl"  and 
others.  One  of  her  girldhood  dreams 
had  been  to  rescue  the  family  from 
poverty  and  give  her  parents  the 
comforts  which  had  been  too  few  all 
these  long  years.  So  heroically  had 
she  devoted  herself  to  her  task  that 
in  1869  she  was  able  to  write:  "Paid 
up  all  debts,  thank  the  Lord,  every 
penny  that  money  can  pay — and  now 
I  feel  as  if  I  could  die  in  peace." 

The  long  years  of  strain  told  on 
her  health.  She  and  her  sister  May 
took  a  trip  to  Europe.  For  the  first 
time  she  felt  free  to  relax  and  en- 
joy the  fruits  of  her  long  labors. 

Her  beloved   mother,   affectionately 
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calld  "Marmee",  lived  to  enjoy  her 
daughter's  fame  for  several  years. 
Her  father  died  in  March,  1888,  and 
two  days  after  his  death,  on  the  day 
of  his  burial,  Louisa  May  Alcott 
passed  away.  She  had  been  living 
in  the  home  of  a  physician  in  order 
to  receive  medical  treatment.  Just 
before  her  father's  death  she  had 
visited  him  in  their  home,  and  caught 
cold  as  the  result  of  exposure.  As 
her  paster  said,  "The  two  were  so 
wont  to  be  together,  God  saw  they 
could  not  well  live  aoart.*' 


For  twenty  years  Louisa  May  Al- 
cott had  known  fame  and  the  satis- 
faction of  having  a  million  of  her 
bocks  sold.  She  had  earned  a  foi- 
tune — over  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. She  had  toiled  to  obtain  com- 
forts for  her  parents,  and  in  addi- 
tion she  had  made  her  father  very 
happy  by  making  it  financially  pos- 
sible for  him  to  establish  his  Con- 
cord School  of  Philosophy  with  him- 
self as  dean.  Her  girlhood  dream 
had  been  realized ! 


HER  OWN  BIBLE 


By  William 

It  began  in  a  very  inconspicuous 
way,  but  before  it  ended, — did  it 
end,  or  is  it  net  still  going  on?  This 
is  the  way  of  it.  Madge's  pastor, 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Jenifer,  had  told 
the  story  of  a  recently  found  manu- 
script. Whatever  else  there  was  in 
the  story,  she  never  knew  more 
than  two  things;  that  there  had 
been  people  who  thought  enough  of 
the  Bible  to  write  it  out  with  pen 
and  ink,  and  that  for  more  than 
thirteen  hundred  years  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  Bible  at  all  had  de- 
pended entirely  upon  that  devotion 
to  the   Scripture. 

The  minister  was  no  orator,  many 
found  his  voice  to  be  somnolently 
soothing.  It  did  not  lull  Madge, 
neither  did  it  at  all  disturb  the  cur- 
rent of  her  thoughts.  She  remem- 
bered what  a  beautif  jl  Bible  her 
father  had  bought  for  her  when  she 
went    away    to    enter    college,    and    a 


J.  Gregory 

blush  mounted  her  cheek  as  shs  re- 
called how  little  had  been  her  use, 
how  large  her  neglect  of  that  vcl- 
umne  set  apart  from  all  others  by 
the  word  "Holy"  in  its  title.  She 
tried  tc  recall  from  her  childhood 
days  memorized  passages, — was  it 
"pasture"  or  "pastures;"  again  she 
felt  ashamed  that  she  could  not  be 
more  certain.  A  plan  began  dimly 
to  form  in  her  mind,  but  her  rever- 
ie was  interrupted  by  the  closing 
hymn. 

That  Sunday  afternoon  was  a 
very  unusual  one  for  Madge.  For 
hours  she  sat  with  her  beautiful  but 
little  worn  Bible  in  her  hands,  turn- 
ing its  leaves  and  browsing  here 
and  there  en  passages  that  seemed 
as  beautiful  echoes  from  the  past. 
Some  of  the  cadences  led  her  to  read 
aloud  that  her  ear  might  share  the 
pleasure. 

The  next  day  she  went  to  the  sta- 
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tioner's  and  bought  a  well-bound  re- 
cord book.  On  its  title  page  she 
wrote  in  shapely  letters:  "Madge 
Townsend,  Her  Bock,  Begun  October 
12,  1928."  Then  she  hesitated  a  long 
time,  turning  the  leaves  of  her  Bi- 
ble again  and  again.  At  last  she 
came  to  a  decision,  set  the  Bible  op- 
en before  her,  and  using  great  care, 
began  her  writing.  "According  to 
John.  In  the  beginning  was  the 
Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God, 
and  the  Word  was  Grd."  On  and  on 
she  wrote.  The  idea  seemed  to  have 
fascinated  her.  Not  hastily,  but  us- 
ing a  care  in  her  writing  quite  un 
usual  for  her.  her  pen  glided  along. 
No  other  sound  was  heard  in  the 
room ! 

An  hour,  two  hours  passed,  and 
mere.  At  last  her  tiring  hand  re- 
minded her  that  her  new  task  was 
not  to  be  completed  in  a  day.  Not- 
ing the  place,  she  found  that  she  had 
written  three  chapters  of  the  Gospel 
of  John.  Verse  after  verse  that  had 
passed  under  her  pen  welbd  up  in 
her  memory  as  from  a  living  spring. 

Closing  her  book  she  sat  long  in 
thought.  She  was  planning.  At 
last  she  came  to  a  decision,  she 
would  not  give  less  than  half  an 
hour  every  morning  to  this  "Her 
Book."  Somehow,  as  she  went  about 
the  common  occupations  of  the  rest 
of  the  day,  tea  in  the  college  re- 
fectory, the  Sunday  evening  sing, 
she  was  conscious  cf  a  new  force 
within.  Things  familiar  were  seen 
in  a  new  light;  she  was  herself,  but 
she  had  a  new  way  of  regarding  old 
surroundings  and  pursuits.  There 
was  no  outward  sign  of  the  fire  that 
iiad    been    kindled;    feeble    spark   that 


it  was  as  yet,  it  gave  no  indication 
for  others  to  note,  only  she  herself 
knew  that  a  changed  and  heightened 
vitality  warmed  her. 

It  was  with  much  more  definitoncss 
that  she  sat  down  to  her  writing 
desk  the  next  morning.  Her  plan 
for  that  and  several  more  days  lay 
clearly  before  her.  A  deeper  consci- 
ousness of  the  meaning  of  her  task 
steadied  her  pen  so  that  more  well- 
shaped  letters  flowed  from,  her  writ- 
ing hand.  As  day  followed  day  com- 
pleted portions  marked  her  progress. 
The  Gospel  of  John,  which  takes  an 
hour  and  a  half  to  read,  needed 
twenty-six  hours  to  write  out. 

Madge  had  no  intention  of  writing 
the  whole  Bible,  she  was  just  aiming 
to  make  her  own,  in  a  peculiar  sense, 
such  passages  as  appealed  to  her. 
When  she  had  finished  John,  she 
took  up  a  list  of  selections  worth 
memorizing  that  one  of  her  teachers 
had  gven  her.  She  had  written  on 
a  fly-leaf  a  copy  of  the  list,  but  aside 
fi  o:n  a  few  learned  in  childhood, 
that  was  as  far  as  she  had  got  to- 
ward memorizing  them.  There  were, 
about  thirty  passages  in  all,  some 
only  a  verse  or  two,  some  a  whole 
chapter.  It  did  not  take  long  to 
transcribe  them  in  "Her  Book." 

Weeks  slipped  by  into  months,  and 
before  she  knew  it  the  junior  year 
had  come  to  a  close.  Madge's  atten- 
tion was  called  to  it  by  happening 
tc  notice  the  date  at  the  beginning : 
not  yet  did  she  consider  it  as  a  fin- 
ished work,  but  she  could  not  be 
blind  to  certain  changes  that  had 
taken  place.  She,  whom  before  no 
one  had  thought  of  as  a  teacher  in 
the    Bible     school,     had,     during    the 
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winter  and  spring,  found  that  she 
was  often  asked  to  be  a  substitute. 
Stranger  yet,  both  she  and  the  pu- 
pils enjoyed  the  experience.  As  the 
succeeding  fall  drew  near,  there  was 
really  a  competition  which  class 
could  get  her  for  their  own. 

Then  there  were  personal  develop- 
ments. Her  very  handwriting  had 
improved,  as  was  indeed  inevitable. 
Much  more  than  that  was  the  in- 
ward, the  spiritual  growth,  likewise 
inevitable  because  of  her  first  select- 
;"g  arid  then  copying  passgaes  that 
brought  a  message  t:  her  soul.  it 
was  V:  e  sudden  death  of  a  near 
friend  that  led  her  to  copy  the  great 
'"De  Profundus'  and  other  consola- 
tory passages.  A  chance  word  from 
a  lecturer  on  astronomy  led  her  to 
write  firm  Job,  "Canst  thou  hide 
the  sweet  influences  of  the  Pleiades'' 
and  its  majestic  context.  In  short 
she  had  come  to  find  the  universal 
fitness  of  Scripture  to  the  moods  and 
accidents    of    human    experience.      In 


no  pedantic  way  she  found  the 
thoughts  and  words  of  the  Bible 
meeting  her  own  circumstances  in  a 
way  she  had  never  dreamed. 

Visiting  the  public  library  "one 
day,  she  found  on  exhibition  some 
old  books,  including  a  part  of  a 
manuscript  of  Wyclif's  translation, 
a  copy  of  the  Gospel  in  Latn  written 
by  some  monk  in  the  12th  century, 
and  a  leaf  out  of  a  still  older  Greek 
manuscript.  Of  a  sudden  she  felt  a 
kinship  with  that  great  army  of 
writers  in  school  cloister,  who,  by 
their  fa'thful  copying  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  centuries  gone  by,  had  made 
possible  for  us  the  Bible  as  we  have 
it  today. 

This  story  is  not  yet  finished,  for 
I  am  not  a  prophet.  Madge  has  seen 
the  gleam  as  Mary  Lycn,  Mary  Sles- 
sor,  Frances  E.  Willard,  Clara  Bar- 
ton, Jane  Addams,  and  a  host  of 
ethers  did  and  is  foiolwing  it.  A 
score  of  years  will  add  chapters  that 
will  be  worth  reading. 


INSTITUTION  NOTES 

Mr.    Scarborc    and    his    boys    have  for  the   dairy  truck.     This  has   been 

drained    the    water    from    the    boiler  completed  and  is  now  working  satis- 

in    the    new     Swink-Benson     Trades  factorily. 
Building,    and    treated    all    plumbing 

fixtures  with  an  anti-freeze  solution.  — o — 


— o —  We    are    informed    that    the    local 

tonsorial      artists      are      sharpening 

Mr.    Carriker     and     his     carpenter    tools     preparatory     to     a      wholesale 

shop  boys   have  been  busily  engaged    hair-cutting,    which    will    take    place 

for    some   time   in   building   a   trailer     within   the   next  few  days.     To  trim 
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the  heads  of  some  five  hundred  b.-ys 
is  no  small  task,  but  all  are  expect- 
ed to  have  neatly-trimmed  heads  at 
Christmas  time. 


This  seems  to  be  a  season  of 
brcken  arms  among  our  boys.  Dur- 
ing the  past  month  three  boys  have 
had  this  misfortune,  and  in  each 
case  the  right  arm  was  broken. 
Two  of  these  boys,  Larry  Nelson 
and  Frank  Overby  were  injured  on 
the  athletic  field,  and  Jimmy  Fox  re- 
ceived his  injury  by  falling  from  a 
tree.  We  are  glad  to  report  that 
all  are  getting  along  nicely. 


For  several  weeks  we  have  notic- 
ed one  of  our  boys,  George  Gurgan- 
us  by  name,  hopping  around  on  one 
foot,  the  other  being  swathed  in  ban- 
dages. Upon  inquiry  it  was  learned 
that  he  was  suffering  from  a  very 
bad  case  cf  "athlete's  foot"  We  are 
glad  to  report  that  the  foot  is  now 
much  improved  and  George  is  once 
more  traveling  about  on  two  ff>et. 


At  the  present  time  the  Christ- 
mas spirit  is  very  much  in  evidence 
at  the  Training  School.  In  going 
about  the  campus  recenty  we  noticed 
the  following  ativities:  One  group 
of    small    boys    rehearsing    a    Christ- 


mas play;  another  practicing  reci- 
tations and  singing  Christmas  car- 
ols; in  another  place  we  found  boys 
busily  engaged  in  repairing  the  col- 
ored lighting  fixtures  for  the  huge 
Christmas  tree;  the  linotype  opera- 
tor setting  up  articles  for  the  Christ- 
mas issue  of  the  Uplift,  and  many 
other  activities  which  indicate  that 
the  holiday  season  at  the  institu- 
tion will  be  a  most  happy  time  fcr 
our   youngsters. 


Dr.  Myrcn  J.  Crocker,  supply  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Concord,  conducted  the  ser- 
vice in  our  auditorium  last  Sunady 
afternoon.  Quoting  the  first  Psalm 
and  other  appropriate  portions  of 
the  Scripture,  he  talked  to  the  boys 
on  living  the  right  kind  of  lives. 
When  speaking  to  young  folks  Dr. 
Crocker  appeals  to  the  eye  as  well 
as  to  the  ear  in  a  most  engaging 
manner.  On  this  occasion  he  used 
certain  chemicals  to  illustrate  how 
sin  and  wickedness  not  only  have  a 
bad  effect  upon  our  lives,  but  as  we 
come  in  contact  with  other  lives, 
they  are  also  contaminated.  Then 
he  showed  how  we  might  be  cleansed 
by  the  power  of  God,  and  by  our  as- 
sociation with  others,  they  too  would 
be  affected  by  the  same  power. 
Dr.  Crocker's  talk  was  both  inter- 
esting and  helpful,  and  commanded 
the  attention  of  every  boy  present. 


In  the  liberty  of  the  gospel  we  find  real  and  permanent  joy. 
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I  CHRISTMAS 

!  EVERYWHERE  I 

*&■  V* 

*  Everywhere,  everywhere,  Christmas  to-  *:♦ 
*:*  night !  % 
%  Christmas    in     lands    of  the   fir-tree     and  % 

i  Pine>  $ 

*  Christmas    in    lands   of  the   palm-tree    and  ♦ 

f  vine,  * 

%  Christmas  where  snow  peaks  stand  solemn  % 

%  and  white,  |* 

*t*  Christmas  where  cornfields  stand  sunny  and  ♦ 

*  bright.  X 
%  Christmas  where  children  are  hopeful  and  % 
I  gay,  % 
%  Christmas  where  old  men  are  patient  and  ■> 
I               gray,                                                           _  | 

*  Christmas  where  peace,  like  a  dove  in  his  * 
|  night,  * 
%  Broods  o'er  brave  men  in  the  thick  of  the  f 
$                fight; 

f  Everywhere,     everywhere,     Christmas     to- 
%  night ! 

|*  For  the  Christ-Child  who  comes  is  the  Mas- 
|;  ter  of  all; 

*  No  palace  too  great,  no  cottage    too  small. 
♦ 
t  — Phillips  Brooks. 
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KEEPING  CHRISTMAS 

Are  you  willing  to  stoop  down  and  consider  the  needs  and  the  desires  of 
little  children; 

To  remember  the  weakness,  the  loneliness  of  people  who  are  growing  old; 

To  bear  in  mind  the  things  that  other  people  have  to  bear  on  their  hearts; 

To  try  to  understand  what  those  who  live  in  the  same  house  tvith  you 
really  want,  without  waiting  for  them  to  tell  you; 

To  trim  your  lamp  so  that  it  will  give  more  light  and  less  smoke,  and  to 
carry  it  in  front  so  that  your  shadow  will  fall  behind  you; 

To  make  a  grave  for  your  ugly  thoughts — and  a  garden  for  your  kindly 
feelings  tvith  the  gate  open — are  you  willing  to  do  these  things  even  for  a 
day  ? 

Then  you  can  keep  Christmas. 

Are  you  willing  to  believe  that  love  is  the  strongest  thing  in  the  world — 
stronger  than  hate,  stronger  than  evil,  stronger  than  death — and  that  the 
blessed  life  that  began  in  Bethlehem  nineteen  hundred  years  ago  is  the  image 
and  brightness  of  the  Eternal? 

Then  you  can  keep  Christmas. 

And  if  you  can  keep  it  for  a  day,  why  not  ahvays? 

But  you  can  never  keep  it  alone. — Henry  Van  Dyke. 


CHRISTMAS 

Many  years  before  the  birth  of  the  child  Jesus  a  mighty  pro- 
phet of  God,  Isaiah  by  name,  in  an  exalted  moment  of  divine  re- 
velation cried  out:  "For  unto  us  a  child  is  born,  unto  us  a  son  is 
given:  and  the  government  shail  be  upon  his  shoulder:  and  his 
name  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  The  mighty  God, 
The  everlasting  Father,  The  Prince  of  Peace." 

That  prophecy  of  Isaiah's  was  an  expression  not  only  of  the 
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wishes  of  the  Faithful  but  also  of  the  needs  of  the  world.  Indi- 
viduals were  lost  in  the  maze  of  unforgiven  sin.  Whole  nations 
of  people  had  forfeited  their  heritage  for  the  blandishments  of 
evil.  Mighty  empires  had  arisen — and  fallen  because  of  unrighte- 
ousness. During  a  long  period  of  years  preceding  the  birth  of 
the  Messiah  the  spiritual  and  moral  plane  of  the  world  was  at  its 
lowest  level.     Men  not  only  lived  in  sin — they  lived  in  despair. 

Then  suddenly  the  voice  of  an  angel  was  heard.  "For  unto  you 
is  born  this  day  in  the  city  of  David  a  Savior  who  is  Christ  the 
Lord!"  A  Savior!  Then  life  was  no  longer  hopeless — shackles 
could  be  broken — sins  could  be  forgiven — righteousness  was  in  the 
ascendency — God  was  incarnate! 

Out  of  the  night  and  into  the  day.  Out  of  the  void  and  upon 
the  heights.     God  lived! 

And  that  is  the  spirit  and  the  meaning  of  Christmas  today. 
The  needs  of  men  change  no  more  than  their  desires.  Thank  God 
that  unto  us  also  was  born  that  day  in  the  city  of  David  a  Savior 
who  is  Christ  the  Lord. 

THE  1932  CHRISTMAS  SEAL 

The  Christmas  Seal  for  this  year  was  designed  by  a  famous 
artist,  Edward  Volkman,  Weehawken,  N.  J.  The  tAvo  children  on 
the  seal  are  those  of  the  artist — Edward  Volkman,  age  3,  and  Ed- 
ward's little  sister,  Caeol,  age  7.  There  were  made  1,000,000,000 
miniatures  of  their  portraits  to  aid  in  the  fight  against  tubercu- 
losis. 

WE  NEED  BOOKS 

The  Charlotte  Observer  editorially  noted  in  Monday  morning's 
issue  that: 

"there  are  plenty  of  old  books  hidden  away  in  Charlotte  libraries  ac- 
cumulating dust  when  they  should  be  in  circulation,  validating  the  legiti- 
mate mission  of  good  books.  A  fine  opening  for  putting  these  books  in- 
to service,  is  afforded   at  the  Jackson  Training   School,  at   Concord,  and 
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the  King's  Daughters,  ever  alert  in  looking  after  the  welfare  of  the  in- 
mates, are  inviting  donations.  And  what  better  time  than  Christmas 
could  be  selected  for  work  of  this  kind? 

This  is  encouraging  to  have  the  press  take  note  of  the  activities 
of  the  King's  Daughters,  publicly  commending  the  interest  of  the 
women  nobly  engaged  in  a  cause  that  is  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  wayward  boys  of  the  state. 

This  circle  of  King's  Daughters  has  started  out  with  the  deter- 
mination of  getting  books,  and  to  give  emphasis  to  their  unbend- 
ing energies  to  reach  their  goal  will  say  "when  they  say  scat — 
they  mean  scat."  So  you  watch  these  women,  if  you  please.  They 
will  arrive  at  the  Jackson  Training  School  with  books  sufficient  to 
make  a  start  towards  a  library. 

In  the  school  department  there  is  a  room  sufficiently  large  for  a 
library.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  put  in  shelves.  This  can  be 
done  by  the  force  in  the  carpenter  shop  in  a  very  short  time. 

We  have  heard  also  from  another  source.  The  American  Book 
Company,  N.  Y.,  has  sent  a  nice  contribution  of  its  primary  read- 
ers, and  other  readers  suitable  for  older  boys.  You  can  readily 
understand  that  the  little  magazine,  the  Uplift,  carries  a  message, 
telling  the  needs  and  activities  of  the  school,  far  beyond  the  state 
and  thereby  returns  are  realized. 

We  are  absolutely  certain  there  will  be  other  sources  heard  from 
before  Christmas  and  books  will  be  forthcoming.  The  Observer 
stated  true  facts  in  saying  there  were  plenty  of  unused  books  not 
only  in  Charlotte  but  all  through  the  state,  and  the  "legitimate 
mission"  of  these  books  could  be  realized  by  sending  them  to  the 
boys  of  this  institution. 

A  DISTINGUISHED  SON  OF  NOTH  CAROLINA 

We  thoroughly  enjoy  the  Suffolk  News-Herald,  edited  in  a  most 
able  manner.  One  editorial  of  the  last  issue  of  that  tidewater 
journal  captioned  "Ferguson,  Optimist  and  Seer,"  caught  the  at- 
tention of  the  writer.  We  very  soon  knew  that  the  Ferguson  re- 
ferred to  is  no  other  than  one  of  North  Carolina's  most  distin- 
guished sons.  Mr.  Homer  Ferguson,  shipbuilder  and  president  of 
Newport  News  Dry  Dock  hails  from  a  most  distinguished  family 
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of  Waynesville,  North  Carolina. 

He  was  invited  by  the  business  men  of  the  progressive  little 
city,  Suffolk,  to  make  and  address,  and  from  all  reports  he  made 
"a  hit"  for  the  press  stated  he  "radiated  refreshing  enthusiasm  to 
his  audience"  which  is  a  difficult  thing  to  do  during  this  era  of  un- 
usual economy. 

But  courage,  good  grit  and  unfailing  faith  are  characteristics 
of  the  Fergusons,  there  are  several  of  them,  brothers  and  cousins, 
who  have  held  responsible  positions,  locally  and  nationally,  and  in 
each  case  have  deported  themselves  acceptably,  showing  at  all 
times  faith  in  their  people  and  faith  in  the  resources  of  their  coun- 
try. We  judge  he  spoke  with  an  understanding  heart,  showing  he 
was  conversant  with  conditions  confronting  individuals  and  big 
business.  He  reached  the  climax  of  his  speech  saying,  "we  are 
not  yet  whipped,"  the  American  people  have  too  much  stick-to-it- 
iveness  and  common  sense  not  to  think  and  work  their  way  out  of 
this  depression.  That  is  the  talk  of  a  statesman.  He  speaks  like 
a  man  who  is  working  to  make  a  job,  or  add  dignity  to  a  job,  and 
not  working  just  to  hold  a  job.  He  further  gave  color  to  his  speech 
when  he  told  his  audience  it  was  absolutely  unnecessary  to  go  be- 
yond the  boundary  lines  of  the  southland  for  brain  and  brawn  to 
develop,  neither  for  material  with  which  to  build.  As  proof  of 
his  statement  he  said  there  were  in  his  great  plant  men  to  the 
manor  born  who  could  build  and  design  the  most  intricate  machin- 
ery and  build  the  greatest  vessels  that  float.  Surely  talks  of  this 
nature  give  a  hope,  and  inspire  confidence  in  our  fellowman — a 
thing  much  needed  to  restore  business  to  normalcy.  Such  enthusi- 
asm is  constructive,  giving  ideals  that  doubtless  will  be  absorbed 
and  bring  about  good  results. 

Knowing  the  temperament  of  these  eastern  Virginians — enthu- 
siastic and  appreciative,  we  wager  as  an  evidence  their  high  esteem 
for  this  adopted  son  of  Virginia,  they  felt  much  like  toasting  Fer- 
guson in  this  style: 

Here's  to  the  man  who  plans  things — 

Builds  things — makes  things; 
Who  prattles  not  of  wonders  of  old, 

Nor  gloats  ever  ancestral  gold, 
But  takes  off  his  coat  and  takes  hold 

And  does  things! 


THE  UPLIFT 

CHRISTMAS  APPROACHES 

This  glorious  season  that  means  life  abundant  to  every  one  if 
accepted  in  the  spirit  of  the  lowly  Nazarene,  and  not  that  of  a 
"crepe  hanger,"  will  brighten  the  lives  of  the  most  benighted 
souls,  besides  cast  a  halo  of  light  in  the  palace  wherein  a  better  un- 
derstanding is  revealed  to  the  lukewarm  or  indifferent  as  to  the 
significance  of  Christmas. 

Louisa  Alcott,  the  "patron  saint"  of  young  people,  impresses  one 
in  her  writings  that  poverty  does  not  debar  from  contributing  in 
some  way  to  the  joy  of  another  less  fortunate.  This  lesson  she 
learned  in  childhood,  having  been  reared  in  a  home  where  the  les- 
son taught  was,  "It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  receive." 

The  Christmas  season  ought  to  snap  one  out  of  the  desire  to 
hoard  as  depicted  in  the  character,  "Old  Scrooge,"  for  never  in  the 
history  of  the  world  have  there  been  so  many  "Tiny  Tims"  who  in 
return  for  a  small  remembrance  will  say,  "God  Bless  You  Every 
One." 

The  filling  of  the  Christmas  stocking  at  the  Jackson  Training 
School  depends  absolutely  upon  the  genrosity  of  our  many  friends. 
They  have  never  failed  us,  and  we  have  the  same  abiding  faith  in 
the  generosity  of  the  great  heart  of  the  state  feeling  that  the  boys 
will  have  a  most  joyous  1932  Christmas. 

Our  Christmas  fund  is  as  follows: 

The  Stonewall  Jackson   Circle,   Concord, ...„$  10.00 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Myers,  Charlotte .„.....$  10.00 

Herman   Cone,   Greensboro .$  25.00 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 


(With  Old 

The   who  wins   is   the  man   who 
knows, 

The  value  of  pain  and  the  worth 
of  woes, 

Who    a    lesson    learns    from    the 
man  who  fails, 

And  a  moral  finds  in  his  mourn- 
ful  wails — 
Yes,  he  is  the  man  who  wins. 


Hurry  graph) 

cheer.  Be  on  the  lookout  for  these 
cases  and  let's  do  our  best. 
— o — 
Every  day  I  hear  people  complain- 
ing about  this,  that  and  the  other — 
mostly  the  other.  It  would  seem  that 
some  folks  are  never  satisfied.  It 
reminds  me  of  the  flea  that  wanted 
to  fly,  and  the  fly  that  wanted  to 
flee.  Being  in  a  flue  they  both  pass- 
ed out  with  influenza. 


You  can  always  tell  when  Christ- 
mas is  near  by.  There  are  some 
folks  who  get  so  good  that  they  act 
like  somebody  else. 

— o — 

It  is  the  little  things  that  trouble 
most  of  us  in  this  life.  For  example. 
When  one  of  the  family  has  the 
toothache,  we  all  suffer  with  the  af- 
flicted one. 

— o — 

The  flow  of  money  always  reminds 
me  of  the  flow  of  the  ocean's  tide.  It 
comes  in  and  goes  out,  and  many 
are  the  bills  that  are  paid  with  the 
going  thereof. 

— o — 

All  of  us  should  be  glad  that  hap- 
py days  are  coming  upon  us  again. 
Prosperity  may  be  just  around  the 
corner.  But  few  of  us  know  just 
which  corner  it  is.  It  must  be  up  on 
High   Street. 

— o — 
It  will  not  be  long  now  before 
Santa  Claus  will  be  around  again. 
This  Christmas  we  should  help  the 
less  fortunates  as  much  as  possible 
and    give    them     a     little     Christmas 


Do  you  enjoy  life.  Take  a  tip — 
stop,  look  and  listen.  You  live  only 
once,  and  you  are  entitled  to  enjoy 
the  fun  of  living  as  well  as  the  next 
fellow,  but  you  must  be  careful! 
Watch  your  step!  Think  Safety 
First,  and  take  no  chances. 
— o — 

Boost  and  the  world  boosts  with 
you.  Kick  and  you're  on  the  shelf. 
The  world  is  sick  of  the  fellow  who'll 
kick,  and  wishes  he'd  kick  himself 
Boost  when  the  sun  is  shining,  boost 
when  it  starts  to  rain.  If  you  hap- 
pen to  fall,  don't  lay  there  and 
bawl,  but  get  up  and  boost  again. 

When  I  read  in  a  newspaper  the 
headline,  "Government  Costs  Drop  at 
Washington,"  I  gave  three  rousing 
cheers.  I  thought,  of  course,  it 
meant  that  at  least  twenty  thou- 
sand bureaucrats  had  been  given  the 
gate  and  consequently  our  taxes 
would  be  reduced  right  away.  No 
such  luck!  On  reading  the  item  I 
found  that  the  economy  referred  to 
was  the  price  of  a  piece  cf  pie  in 
the    senate    restaurant,    which    comes 
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down     from    15     to    10     cents,     while 
bean   soup    served   in   the   house    res- 
taurant   has    been    reduced    from    20 
cents  to   15   cents.  Those  restaurants 
are    only    for    the    senators    and    the 
representatives.     Charge  'em  a  quar- 
ter  for    pie    and    six    bits    for    bean 
soup  and  see  if  I  care. 
— o — 
The    State    Legislature   meets   next 
month   to   make    more   new   laws   for 
the   State   of   North   Carolina.      Of   a 
truth    one    cv.nnot    remember     all     of 
the   new   laws   this   body  may   enact, 
or  all  of  the  old  ones  on  the  statute 
books.     But  you  needn't  worry  much 
over  this  if  you  observe  the  original 
Ten. 

— o — 
People  used   to   say  about   alimony 
or  any  other  disagreeable  debt,  "It's 
like  paying  for  a  dead  horse."  From 
the    way   they   are   wiggling   over   in 
Europe    I've    come    to    the   conclusion 
that  a  dead  war  is  a  harder  thing  to 
pay  for  than  a  dead  horse. 
— o — 
•Headline   in     a    newspaper:     "Wo- 
man Sues  Surgeon  for  Leaving  Tow- 
el    in     Abdomen     After     Operation." 
This  reminds  me  of  a  certain  surgeon 
who    almost   threw    a    certain    hospi- 
tal  ward   of   patients   who   had   been 
operated  on  into  convulsions  by  sud- 
denly returning  after  he  had  left  the 
room     and     shouting    to     the     nurse, 
"Say,  I've  lost  my  hat." 
— o — 
"The    Lonescme    Pine    in    the    Blue 


Ridge    of   Virginia"    is   not    likely    to 
be  lonesome  any  more.     I  see  it  stat- 
ed in  the   Chicago   Tribune  that  Mr. 
Hoover  has  given  his  Rapidan  camp 
in  the  Blue  Ridge  to  Virginia.     This 
now  celebrated  camp  is  located  some 
six  miles  from  the  Virginia  town  of 
my    nativity.      It    was     due    to     Mr. 
Hoover    that    its    beauty    was    made 
known    to    the    world.      The    country 
found    out    about    that    place    during 
the  civil  war,  but  forgot  all  about  it 
except  a  few  jazz  song  writers.     Mr. 
Hoover's      startling     discovery     that 
there  were  great  tracts  of  beautiful 
trees,    and    splashing,    singing    rivers 
and      green      hills,     and      wandering 
woodland    trails    in    the    Blue    Ridge 
turned   the   gaze   of   the   populace   in 
that    direction.      It   ought   to   furnish 
enjoyment  and  happiness  to  a  great 
many  until  it  is  full  of  gas  stations, 
and    hot    dog    stands    and    devil    cars 
honking  madly  on  crowded  roads  all 
through    the    day     and     night.      But 
that  is  not   Mr.   Hoover's  fault.     He 
never  disturbed  the  beauty  he  found 
in  the   Blue   Ridge.     But  the  rest  of 
us   just   can't   like   a   place   until   we 
pull    up    the    flowers,    and    break    off 
the    shrubbery    to    take     home,     and 
build    bonfires    and   throw    cigar    and 
cigarette   stubs   around   to   start  for- 
est   fires,    and    scatter    tin    cans    and 
newspapers,    and    chicken    bones    all 
over  the  landscape.  Are  not  humans 
funny  creatures? 
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CHRISTMAS  SEAL  CELEBRATES  25TH 

ANNIVERSARY 

By  A.  Schaeffer,  Jr. 


On  December  13,  1907,  a  ragged 
dirty  little  newsboy  stretched  a 
grimy  claw  up  to  the  top  of  the 
marble  counter  in  the  office  of 
the  Philadelphia  North  American, 
dropped  a  single  penny  that  tinkled 
lonesomely,  and  rasped,  "Gimme 
one;   me  sister's  got  it." 

He  was  buying  one  of  the  first 
Christmas  seals  to  be  sold  in  the 
United  States  for  the  prevention  of 
tuberculosis.  The  need  was  great. 
He  knew;  his  sister  had  it.  The 
sale  had  been  arranged  by  Miss  Emi- 
ly Bissell,  of  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
after  reading  an  article  in  the  Out- 
Icok  magazine  by  Jacob  Riis,  famous 
New  York  Tribune  newspaper  re- 
porter and  social  worker.  In  his 
article  Mr.  Riis  described  some 
stamps  affixed  to  a  letter  he  had  re- 
ceived from  his  native  land,  Den- 
mark, and  explained  how  they  were 
sold  to  provide  funds  to  care  for  tu- 
berculous children.  He  asked  the 
question,  "Why  could  not  a  similar 
procedure  be  adopted  in  the  United 
States?" 

Miss  Bissell,  who  was  actively 
concerned  in  tuberculosis  work  in 
Delaware,  happened  to  read  the  ar- 
ticle at  the  very  time  she  was  won- 
dering how  to  obtain  sufficient  funds 
to  erect  some  shacks  on  the  banks 
of  the  Brandywine  River  for  the 
treatment  of  patients.  Here  was 
her  answer.  She  secured  the  enthu- 
siastic co-operation  of  the  Philadel- 
phia newspaper   and  not  only  raised 


a  sum  sufficient  for  her  purpose,  but 
captured  the  fancy  and  won  the  in- 
terest of  the  American  people  with 
the  bright  little  stickers  she  design- 
ed herself.  Since  then  Christmas 
seals  have  been  sold  every  year  by 
the  affiliated  tuberculosis  associa- 
tions of  the  United  States  to  carry 
on  their  work. 

How  great  was  the  need  for  anti- 
tuberculosis work  when  that  little 
newsboy  bought  his  solitary  Christ- 
mas seal,  and  what  has  been  accom- 
plished since  then?  The  contrast  is 
startling. 

Tuberculosis,  christened  "The  Cap- 
tain of  the  Men  of  Death"  by  John 
Bunyan  in  his  famous  book,  "Pil- 
grim's Progress"  (1678),  took  an 
annual  toll  of  202  lives  per  100,000 
population  in  1904,  when  the  Nation- 
al Tuberculosis  Association  was  or- 
ganized. Today  this  appalling  slaugh- 
ter has  been  reduced  two-thirds. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
even  though  a  person  with  the  dis- 
ease desired  to  go  to  a  sanatorium 
for  treatment,  he  seldom  could  do  so, 
for  in  1904  there  were  onry  115 
sanatoria  in  the  entire  United  States. 
Since  then,  thanks  to  the  intensive 
educational  work  of  the  tuberculosis 
associations,  public  officials  have  been 
made  to  realize  not  only  the  impor- 
tance, but  the  necessity,  of  protect- 
ing the  public  by  establishing  prop- 
er centers  for  treatment.  The  result 
is    that    many    cities,    counties,    and 
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states  have  built  and  are  maintain- 
ing sanatoria  for  the  care  of  their 
citizens,  and  today  there  are  633  in- 
stitutions with  special  provision  for 
tuberculosis,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, throughout  the  country. 

Since  "Early  Discovery  Means 
Early  Recovery,"  it  is  obvious  that 
there  must  be  means  for  diagnosing 
the  disease.  Therefore,  with  the 
growth  of  the  tuberculosis  move- 
ment it  is  only  natural  there  should 
be  a  great  increase  in  the  number 
of  clinics  to  which  the  public  may 
go  for  free  examination.  The  fact 
that  in  1904  there  were  only  19  "dis- 
pensaries" in  the  entire  country, 
while  today  there  are  3,625  modern 
free  clinics,  is  in  itself  ample  evi- 
dence! of  the  successful  efforts  of 
the  Christmas  seal.  Many  of  these 
clinics  are  now  conducted  by  local 
administrations  with  public  funds, 
having  been  taken  over  after  the  lo- 
cal tuberculosis  association  had  con- 
ducted the  clinic  for  a  number  of 
years  as  a  demonstration  to  prove 
its  need  in  the  community.  The 
number  of  lives  saved  by  such  clin- 
ics, the  enormous  sum  in  rescued 
manpower,  the  suffering  and  misery 
prevented,  are  so  vast  they  cannot 
be  computed. 

The  preventorium  was  unknown  in 
1904.  The  preventorium  is  for  un- 
der-weight,  undernourished,  and  gen- 
erally under-par  children,  mcst  of 
them  from  tuberculous  homes,  whose 
physical  condition  is  such  that  they 
are  in  danger  of  developing  tubercu- 
losis.     Today  there   are   83    such   re- 


treats containing  over  5,000  beds, 
where  little  children  may  go  free  of 
charge  to  be  built  up  physically  so 
as  to  be  better  able  to  resist  tuber- 
culosis. Children  with  active  tuber- 
culosis are  sent  to  a  sanatorium  for 
regular   treatment. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  visiting  nurse  sys- 
tem is  due  to  the  world-famous  Dr. 
William  Osier,  in  Baltimore.  In  1896 
he  assigned  one  of  his  medical  stu- 
dents to  visit  his  tuberculosis  pa- 
tients regularly  to  he  sure  they  were 
obeying  his  instructions  about  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  the  disease  to 
other  members  of  the  family.  In  1904 
there  were  only  four  tuberculosis 
nurses  in  the  entire  United  States. 
The  latest  computation  shows  there 
are  7,115  nurses  doing  tuberculosis 
work. 

These  activities  suffice  to  show  the 
broad  foundation  of  the  battle  waged 
by  2,084  affiliated  tuberculosis  asso- 
ciations. The  fight  must  continue 
without  a  break,  for  tuberculosis,  de- 
spite the  enormous  strides  that  have 
been  made  against  it,  still  kills  more 
persons  between  the  ages  of  15  and 
45  than  any  other  disease.  In  its 
wake  follow  loss  of  wages,  months 
and  even  years  of  "curing"  in  bed, 
and  all  too  often  the  visitations  of 
hardship,  misery,  and  worry  on  one's 
family. 

It  is  the  mission  of  Christmas  seals 
to  prevent  this.  You  can  help  by  buy- 
ing and  using  them  on  Christmas 
packages,    letters,    and    cards. 
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SANTA  CLAUS  IS  AN  AMERICAN 

(Selected) 


All  over  the  world  on  the  25th  of 
December  Christians  of  all  creeds 
and  sects  celebrate  the  birth  of  the 
Messiah  with  the  festival  of  Christ- 
mas— the  Mass  of  Christ.  But  only 
in  countries  whose  traditions  and 
culture  derive  from  Teutonic  sources 
do  folk  celebrate  the  day  by  giving 
presents. 

In  Italy,  France,  Spain,  the  na- 
tions of  South  America  and  other 
countries  where  the  Latin  culture 
prevails,  Christmas  is  celebrated  as 
a  great  church  festival  but  nobody 
thinks  of  giving  anybody  a  present 
at  Christmas  time.  New  Year's  Day 
is  their  great  gift  time. 

In  Germany  and  in  all  the  coun- 
tries having  the  Teutonic  back- 
ground, which  includes  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark,  Austria, 
Switzerland,  Holland,  Belgium,  Eng- 
land the  British  Dominions  and  the 
United  States,  Christmas  has  be- 
come the  great  gift-making  season 
of  the  year,  especially  the  time  for 
giving    presents   to   chldren. 

Santa  Claus,  hmself,  however,  is 
an  American. 

The  children  of  England  have 
never  heard  of  Santa  Claus,  unless 
they  read  American  stories.  The 
jolly  old  chap  with  white  whiskers 
who  fills  the  stockings  secretly  on 
Christmas  Eve  is  known  to  the  lit- 
tle ones  of  the  British  Empire  as 
"Father   Christmas." 

German  children  call  the  stocking- 
filler    "Kriss    Kringle,'    'and    by    that 
name  he  is  known  in  some  parts  of 
the    United     States     and     elsewhere. 


"Kriss  Kringle"  is  a  corruption  of 
the  German  "Christkindlein,"  the 
Christ  Child.  The  peasant  folk  of 
Germany  have  come  to  believe  that 
the  giving  of  Christmas  presents  is 
symbolic  of  the  bringing  of  gifts  to 
the  manger  at  Bethlehem  by  the 
Wise  Men  of  the  East.  But  that  is 
not  the  source  from  which  Christmas 
giving  originated. 

Secret  gifts  to  children  are  a  tri- 
bute to  the  memory  of  St.  Nicholas, 
an  Americanization  of  the  Dutch 
name  of  that  good  old  father  of  the 
church.  "San  Niklaas"  as  the  early 
Dutch  settlers  of  New  York  called 
the  patron  saint  of  children,  scholars, 
merchants  and  sailors,  sounded  like 
"Santa  Claus"  to  the  ears  of  the  Eng- 
lish children,  who  learned  of  him 
from  their  Dutch  playmates.  And 
Santa  Claus  he  has  been  ever  since 
to  generations  of  American  children, 
though  up  to  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago 
it  was  not  considered  dignified  by 
the  grown-ups  to  refer  to  him  ex- 
cept by  his   full  name,   St.   Nicholas. 

The  figure  of  St.  Nicholas  as  a 
riding  in  a  sleigh  drawn  by  rein- 
deer, and  slipping  down  chimnrys 
little  fat  man  in  a  fur-trimmed  coat, 
with  a  pack  on  his  back,  to  fill  the 
stockings  which  hung  from  the  man- 
tel of  the  open  fireplace,  was  given 
its  present  fixed  form  by  Clement  C. 
Moore,  whose  poem  beginning 
"  'Twas  the  night  before  Christmas" 
was  written  nearly  a  hundred  years 
ago.  Mr.  Moore  did  not  call  him 
Santa  Claus,  but  entitled  his  poem, 
"A  Visit  from  St.  Nicholas." 
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Who  was  the  real  St.  Nicholas? 
Why  is  he  associated  with  the  giv- 
ing of  presents  to  children? 

Nobody  knows  very  much  about 
him.  Like  some  of  the  other  leaders 
of  the  early  Christians,  a  mass  of 
legend  and  myth  has  grown  up  about 
his  name,  but  the  records  are 
strangely   silent. 

All  that  is  known  definitely  is 
that  he  was  the  Bishop  of  Myra,  a 
town  in  Asia  M>inor,  about  three 
hundred  years  after  Christ.  Nobody 
knows  hew  the  legends  about  him 
started,  but  he  was  held  in  such 
high  esteem  that  within  a  century 
or  two  after  his  death  thousands  of 
churches  were  named  for  him.  In 
England,  alone  there  were  at  one 
time  a  thousand  churches  of  St. 
Nicholas,  and  he  was  established  as 
the  patron  saint  of  all  Russia  away 
back  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Pictures  of  St.  Nicholas  usually 
show  him  standing  in  a  tub  with 
three  boys.  The  legend  back  of  this 
is  that  he  miraculously  restored  to 
life  three  youths  who  had  been  killed 
by  an  innkeeper  and  their  dismem- 
bered bodies  packed  in  a  salt  tub. 
But  the  story  of  St.  Nicholas  which 
associates  his  name  with  secret 
gifts  is  that  he  learned  of  a  poor 
man  with  three  daughters,  who  were 
unable  to  get  husbands  because  chey 
had  no  dowries.  Their  father  was 
planning  to  kill  the  daughters  and 
himself  when  St.  Nicholas  slipped 
into  their  cottage  by  night  and  filled 
the  stockings  of  the  daughters  with 
gold! 

St.  Nicholas  Day  is  December  6th, 
and  for  a  thousand  years  the  Eve 
of    St.    Nicholas,    December   5th,   was 


the  date  for  filling  the  stockings. 
Christmas  was  not  fixed  on  Decem- 
ber 25th  until  the  Christian  church 
was  nearly  500  years  old.  In  some 
parts  of  the  church  it  was  celebrat- 
ed on  January  6th,  elsewhere  on 
March  25th.  There  is,  of  course,  no 
record  of  the  date  of  the  birth  of 
the  Saviour.  But  the  Angles,  the 
ancient  German  people  whose  blocd 
and  traditions  still  rule  the  English- 
speaking  world  as  well  as  the  Ger- 
man, had  a  pagan  festival  on  De- 
cemebr  25th,  "Modranecht"  or  Moth- 
er's Night,  when  their  New  Year  be- 
gan, and  in  the  course  of  centuries 
that  festival  came  to  be  celebrated 
as  the  anniversay  of  the  greatest 
event  in  the  life  of  the  greatest 
Mother  of  all  time,  Mary,  the  Moth- 
er of  Jesus. 

Christmas  was  still,  however,  dis- 
tinctly a  religious  festival.  St. 
Nicholas  Day  remained  the  day 
wben  the  children  had  their  innings, 
until  the  sixteenth  century.  On  St. 
Nicholas  Day  it  was  the  custom  to 
elect  a  Boy  Bishop,  who  appointed 
other  boys  to  the  offices  of  the 
church,  and  the  youngsters  ruled 
their  towns  (since  in  those  days  the 
church  dominated  everything)  until 
Holy  Innocents  Day,  December  23. 
In  some  parts  of  Germany  the  Boy 
Bishop  ceremony  persisted  until 
1799.  Bat  in  England  Henry  VIII 
abolished  it  in  1542.  Queen  Mary  re- 
stored it  in  1552  and  Elizabeth 
abolished  it  finally  a  few  years  later. 

The  festivities  which  had  been  a 
part  of  St.  N^holas  Day  then  began 
to  be  transferred  to  Christmas, 
though  the"  -  was  a  time  when  even 
Christmas  celebrations    were    forbid- 
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den  in  England.  That  was  in  1644, 
when  Cromwell's  Puritan  Parlia- 
ment passed  an  act  forbidding  any 
merriment  or  religious  services  at 
Christmas  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
a  heathen  festival!  This  feeling 
against  Christmas  persisted  among 
the  Puritan  settlers  of  New  Eng- 
land down  to  the  nineteeneth  cen- 
tury. 

The  exchanging  of  gifts  by  grown- 


ups en  Christmas  Day  is  a  very 
modern  idea  indeed.  And  children 
today  know  where  their  presents 
come  from;  they  no  longer  believe 
in  the  good  "San  Niklaas"  who  fills 
their  stockings  secretly  by  night. 
Perhaps  the  world  was  happier 
when  Christmas  giving  was  less  of 
an  obligation  and  more  of  a  joy  and 
the  little  ones  still  believed  in  fa'.ries 
and  Santa  Claus. 


THE  MAGIC  OF  CHRISTMAS 

North  and  east,  where  the  fierce  winds  stutter 

Over  the  tales  the  evergreen  knows, 
Secrets  that  only  the  heart  may  utter 

In  mystic  silence,  and  drifting  snows — 
There  comes  a  time  when  the  star  lights  hover 

Low  in  the  sky,  and  the  night  is  still, 
To  blazon  the  message  that  faiths  uncover: 

Christmas  brings  joy,  and  joy,  good  will! 

South  and  west,  where  the  soft  winds  mumble 

And  mimic  the  songs  of  the  mocking  bird, 
Where  sands  of  the  desert  shift  and  tumble,  i 

To  hum  with  the  tune  the  cactus  heard — 
There  comes  a  magic  from  starry  spaces, 

To  echo  the  message  the  Christ  Child  sends 
Across  the  world  to  the  heart's  oases 

Christmas  means  love,  and  Love  never  ends! 

— By  Peter  A.  Lea. 
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THE 


ISTMAS  MORNING 

By  Leta  Schaefer  Wiorson 


Mother  Baker,  plump,  white-hair- 
ed and  sixty,  was  making  drop-fruit 
cookies.  As  she  measured  and  sift- 
ed and  beat,  she  sang,  "0  Little 
Town  of  Bethlehem,"  her  deep,  rich 
alto  blending  in  a  pleasing  manner 
with  the  high  soprano  that  Avas  com- 
ing in  over  the  radio.  With  Christ- 
mas only  three  days  away  and  all 
her  children  coining  home  for  the 
holidays,  mother's  cup  of  happiness 
was  running  over.  It  wasn  't  often 
that  all  the  Baker  children — that 
clever  sextette  which  Brownsboro 
facetiously  called  the  Bakers'  Half- 
Dozen — were  privileged  to  meet  to- 
gether under  the  gabled  roof  of  the 
old  farmhouse  that  had  sheltered 
them  during  their  youth.  There 
were  times  when  mother  almost 
wished  that  her  children  weren't  so 
brilliant;  they  would  be  able  to  get 
home  oftener  then.  She  always  put 
that  thought  away  from  her  in  the 
same  instant  in  which  it  was  born, 
however,  as  being  totally  unworthy. 
Then  down  on  her  knees  she  thank- 
ed God  for  her  children  and  the 
places  of  usefulness  which  they  filled. 

The  Bakers'  Half  Dozen  had  turn- 
ed out  well;  there  was  no  doubt 
about  it.  There  was  Jason,  the  eld- 
est, whose  engineering  feats  took  him 
to  lands  so  remote  that  it  almost 
made  mother  dizzy  looking  up  the 
places  he'd  been  in  the  old  geogra- 
phy. Then  there  were  Forrest,  who 
had  doctor  before  his  name  and 
whose  word  was  law  in  the  Frances 
Mason  Hospital  for  Children,  and 
Mark,  who  taught  chemistry  at  Davis 
Colllege  and  was  now  enjoying  a 
year's  leave  of  absence  for  extended 


study.  So  much  for  the  boys.  Mo- 
ther smiled.  All  the  family  brains 
hadn't  gone  to  the  boys  either,  she 
reflected.  No,  sir-ee !  The  Baker 
girls  were  exceptionally  cliever,  too, 
each  in  her  own  peculiar  way.  Alice, 
who  was  next  to  Jason,  had  already 
made  a  name  for  herself  as  a  pri- 
vate secretary  to  the  head  of  a 
mighty  corporation;  Emily  taught 
lang-uag'es  in  a  select  boarding  school 
for  girls  out  East;  and  Ruthanne, 
the1  baby — ■ 

Mother  came  to  her  senses  with  a 
jump,  realizing  that  she  was  about 
to  put  a  double  amount  of  cinnamon 
into  her  cookies.  Just  let  her  start 
thinking  about  her  children,  especial- 
ly Ruthanne,  and  almost  anything 
was  likely  to  happen.  She  couldn't 
be  blamed  very  much,  however; 
Ruthanne  was  a  dear.  She  had  come 
when  Emily  was  seven.  Mother  had 
thought  the  family  circle  was  com- 
plete, and  then  Ruthanne  had  come 
to  show  her  all  over  again  what  a 
beautiful  and  dignified  thing  mother- 
hood was.  From  the  very  first,  Ruth- 
anne had  been  different.  The  other 
children  were  Bakers  out  and  out. 
Ruthanne  was  a  Ladd  with  mother's 
ci'isp,  crinkly  hair,  her  laughter,  her 
soft  brown  eyes.  She  was  talented, 
too,  in  a  musical  way — so  much  so 
that  those  who  knew  best  hoAv  great 
was  her  ability  did  not  hesitate  to 
declare  that  she  would  go  the  farth- 
est of  that  clever  family. 

There  was  a  stamping  of  feet  on 
the  back  po"h.  Through  the  kit- 
chen window  mother  could  see  fath- 
er shaking  fie  light  sprinkling  of 
snowflak^s  from  his  shoulders.  What 
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she  really  was  concerned  with  though, 
was  the  sheaf  of  mail  under  his  arm. 
Scarcely  had  his  hand  ceased  turn- 
ing the  door-knob  before  she  queried : 
"Any  mail  from  the  children?"  If 
anything  should  happen  now  to  keep 
any  one  of  them  from  coming,  she 
felt  she  couldn  't  stand  it ! 

Father,  always  more  or  less,  phleg- 
matic, took  his  own  time  about  an- 
swering: "A  letter  from  Ruthanne 
— that 's  all. ' ' 

Mother  breathed  easier.  This  was 
one  time  when  no  news  from  her 
children  was  good  news.  The  letter 
from  Ruthanne  didn't  worry  her,  be- 
cause the  university  the  girl  attend- 
ed was  onljy  sixty  miles  away,  and 
Ruthanne  always  spent  her  vacations 
at  home.  She  would  arrive  on  the 
two  o'clock  bus  tomorrow  afternoon, 
in  time  to  help  hang  the  Christmas 
wreathes  and  bells. 

Over  in  the  corner  by  the  stove 
father  sat  down  stiffly,  adjusted  his 
glasses,  and  tore  open  his  daughter's 
letter.  Mother,  wishing  a  pan  of 
cookies  from  the  oven,  heard  him 
give  a.  smothered  exclamation.  She 
was  beside  him  in  an  instant. 

"What  is  it— she— isn't  sick?" 

Father  said  nothing,  but  thrust 
the  open  fetter  towards  her.  Quickly 
she  scanned  the  first,  second  and 
third  parapraphs.  Then  she  stopped 
and  read  the  third  one  again.  What 
was  it  Ruthanne  said?  Surely  she 
hadn't  seen  right!     Again  she  read: 

' '  Elaine  Bidlow,  one  of  the  very 
wealthy  girls  I  have  met  here,  in- 
sists upon  my  going'  home  with  her 
for  Christmas.  They  always  cele- 
brate in  a  really  novel  manner,  and 
this  year  they  are  giving  a  Story 
Book  Masquerade  on  Christinas  Eve. 
They  don 't  go  on  doing  the  same 
moss-grown   things     year    after  year 


as  we  do.  That's  all  more  or  less 
poppycock  anyway.  I'm  wild  to  go, 
Mumsy  darling,  and  have  accepted. 
I've  made  it  understood,  though, 
that  I  must  fly  back  to  the  home  nest 
the  very  day  after  Christmas,  since 
all  my  ckever  brothers  and  sisters  are 
planning  to  be  there  for  •  the  holi- 
days. " 

Mother  sat  down  weakly  and  with 
shaking  hands  folded  the  letter.  She 
felt,  somehow,  as  though  she  had  just 
been  given  a  resounding  slap  in  the 
face.  She  bent  her  head  to  hide  her 
tears,  but  no  amount  of  control 
could  conceal  the  quaver  in  her 
voice  as  she  said  dully :  "  It 's  all 
poppycock,  and  she  isn't  coming 
home." 

Father  sensed  that  mother  was 
hurt — hurt  clear  to  the  soul.  That's 
what  made  him  bluster  unduly  and 
bark  out  with  uncustomary  sharp- 
ness: ''I've  a.  good  mind  to  wire  that 
young  lady  to  come  home ;  that 's 
her  place  on    Christinas." 

"Henry!"  Mother  spoke  sternly. 
"We'll  not  force  our  children  to 
come  home — ever.  I  thought  I  had 
made  it  so  that  they  wanted  to  come 
— but — but  I  guess  I've  failed.  We'll 
want  them  to  come  always  and  we'll 
welcome  them,  but  we  don't  want 
them  to  feel  that  they  have  to 
come. ' ' 

When  mother  spoke  in  that  voice, 
even  father  knew  there  was  no  ar- 
guing the  matter,  so  he  subsided. 
But  he  did  hate  to  see  mother  hurt 
and  disappointed  by  the  children's 
thoughtlessness. 

With  true  gallantry,  mother  set 
about  her  Christmas  preparations, 
and  so  well  did  she  conceal  her  feel- 
ings that  when  Emily  came  bounding 
in  the  following  evening  and  dem- 
anded where  Ruthanne  was,  she  was 
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able  to  say  unconcernedly:  "She's 
spending  a  few  days  with  a  friend — ■ 
something'  special,  you  know,"  and 
when  Emily  voiced  her  indignation 
at  what  she  termed  her  younger  sis- 
ter's disloyalty  to  the  family,  mother 
found  herself  defending  her  baby 
hotly. 

Long,  long  ago,  when  Jason  was  a 
mere,  tow-headed  lump  of  babyhood, 
mother  had  begun  to  establish  home 
Christmas  customs.  "If  you  do  a 
thing  often  enough,  it  becomes  dear 
and  familiar  and  a  part  of  you," 
she  argued.  So  she  had  gone  right 
on,  year  after  year,  doing  the  same 
things — putting  striped  candy  on  the 
Christmas  tree,  making  big  pans  full 
of  popcorn  balls  and  long  platters  of 
taffy,  hanging  red  wreaths  and  bells 
in  the  windows  and  placing  tall  can- 
dles beneath  them.  Nor  was  that 
ial]j.  She  had  gone  right  on,  too, 
having  the  splendid  hour  early  each 
Christmas  morning  when  the  family, 
awakened  by  mother  going  through 
the  halls  ringing  what  she  called  the 
Christmas  bell,  came  trooping  down 
to  the  living  room,  shouting  "Merry 
Christmas"  and  "'Christmas  Gift" 
to  each  other.  Then  followed  a  ses- 
sion about  the  open  fireplace,  where 
father  had  set  the  yule  log  to  burn- 
ing. They  all  clustered  about  the 
piano.  Every  one  of  the  Bakers' 
Half  Dozen  could  play  the  instru- 
ment in  varying  deglraes  of  profi- 
ciency, but  mother,  herself,  played 
the  piano  on  Christmas  morning.  She 
had  begun  that  before  there  was  any- 
one else  in  the  family  to  do  it.  As 
years  went  by,  one  childish  voice  af- 
ter another  was  added  to  the  little 
family  group  that  sang  carols  so 
lustily  in  the  Baker  farmhouse,  and 
mother,  center  of  the  group,  had  felt 
that  heaven     had     indeed    showered 


blessings  upon  her.  Now  her  young- 
est, Ruthanne,  had  rebelled  against 
doing  the  same  old  things  year  after 
year,  those  things  that  were  so  in- 
finitely dear  to  mother.  She  had 
said  they  were  poppycock!  Mother, 
indeed,  felt  that  she  had  failed  in 
her  efforts,  and  she  couldn't  for 
that  resaon,  help  letting  a  tear  fall 
on  a  Christmas  wreajth — one  of  those 
she  had  hoped  Ruthanne  would  help 
hang. 

Meanwhile,  at  a  sorority  house 
that  was  a  stone's  throw  from  the 
university  campus,  Ruthanne  Baker, 
all  unmindful  of  the  heartache  she 
was  causing  mother,  was  making 
ready  to  go  home  with  Elaine  Bid- 
low  to  a  Christmas  that  promised  to 
be  "different."  She  was  kneeling 
on  the  floor  before  the  open  suit- 
case, tucking  in  the  folds  of  a  strik- 
ing pirate's  costume  which  she  meant 
to  wear  at  the  Story  Book  Masque- 
rade on  Christmas  Eve.  Her  room- 
mate, Bess  Elliott,  sprawled  all  over 
the  fatly-cushioned  couch,  was  an 
interested  and  valuable  spectator. 

"Gracious,"  she  commented,  "the 
guests  will  think  Treasure  Island 
has  come  to  life  for  sure  when  they 
see  you  in  that  costume.  It  makes 
me  wish  I  were  going1,  too. ' ' 

"And  whose  fault  is  it  that  you 
aren't  going?"  Ruthanne  asked  a 
bit  sharply.  "Ejjaine  gave  you  an 
invitation  as  well  as  she  did  the 
rest  of  us. ' ' 

"I  know,  but — "  Bess  began  hesi- 
tantly, and  then,  raising  herself  to 
a  sitting  position,  she  continued 
emphatically,  "but  I  just  can't  bear 
the  idea  of  not  being  home  for 
Christmas." 

"One  can't  have  his  cake  and  eat 
it,  too,"  Ruthanne  replied  epigram- 
matically,      as      she      continued      her 
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packing.  At  the  same  time,  she  felt 
a  peculiar  tug'  at  her  own  heart- 
strings, and  the  vision  of  mother's 
beautiful,  placid  face  flashed  before 
her   for  an  instant. 

"That's  true,"  Bess  went  on, 
""but,  you  see,  Ruthanne,  you've  al- 
ways been  so  near  home  that  you 
don't  know  what  it  is  not  to  be  able 
to  go  there.  I  think  sometimes  when 
we  have  a  thing  always,  we  don't  ap- 
preciate it — we  can 't,  you  know —  ' ' 
she    ended   miserably. 

"Arc  you  telling  me  that  I  don't 
appreciate  the  Baker  farm"?''  Ruth- 
anne wanted  to  know,  but  the  grin 
on  her  elfin  face  belied  the  severity 
of  her  tone. 

"All  I  have  to  say,  young  lady, 
is  that  if  you  cared  half  as  much 
about  going  as  I  do,  all  the  king's 
horses  and  all  the  king's  men 
couldn't  possibly  drag  you  elsewhere 
at  Christmas  time!" 

"Cheer  up,  Bess  darling;  all  you 
need  is  a  vacation,"  admonished 
Ruthanne  good-naturedly  as  she 
tucked  away  powder,  handkerchiefs 
and  perfume  in  a  bag  that  was  al- 
ready filled  to  overflowing.  But  just 
the  same,  Bess's  casual  remark  had 
set  her  to  thinking  of  home,  father, 
mother,  and  the  Baker  brothers  and 
sisters.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
with  that  thought  there  came  also 
a  certain  tightness  in  her  throat 
which  she  did  not  like,  but  which 
she  seemed  unable  to  control.  Only 
the  timely  arrival  of  Elaine,  all 
equipped  for  the  motor  trip  home, 
saved  the  day. 

Ruthanne  was  never  to  forget  the 
experiences  that  began  for  her  that 
moment.  Once  seated  in  the  Bid- 
lowe's  luxurious  limousine,  she  had 
the  peculiar    but     exhilarating  sense 


of  being  whipped  out  of  her  sphere 
of  life  into  one  far  beyond  anything 
cf  which  she  had  ever  dreamed. 
Ther'1  was  the  swift,  comfortable 
ride  home  over  snowy  roads,  the 
first  glimpse  of  Cedar  Crest,  the 
palatial  home  of  the  BiclloAves,  look- 
ing more  like  a  hotel  than  a  family 
dwelling,  and  the  initiation  into  the 
beautifully  furnished  interior  of 
that  home.  So  thrilled  was  Ruthanne 
by  it  all  that  she  wrote  a  ten-page 
account  of  it  in  her  diary  before 
turning  out  the  lights  in  the  green 
and  orchid  guest  room  which  she  oc- 
cupied. The  next  day  was  a  round 
of;  pleasure  more  or  less,  interspers- 
ed with  minor  details  concerning  the 
forthcoming  Christmas  Eve  party. 
Ruthanne  saw  the  servants  hanging' 
the  wreaths — beautiful,  costly  affairs 
of  holly  and  mistletoe  they  were — 
and  her  heart  ached  wistfully  over 
the  casual  manner  in  which  they  did 
it.  To  the  Bakers  the  hanging  of 
the  Christmas  wreaths  was  a  rite 
siaered  to  the  shrine  of  home.  To  let 
someone  else  do  it — someone  not 
vitally  interested  in  that  home,  would 
have  been  little  short  of  desecration. 
She  saw  the  Christmas  tree  placed 
and  decorated  in  the  same  matter-of- 
fact  way.  There  was  no  turning  of 
heads  this  way  or  that  to  determine 
whether  the  tinsel  star  of  the  bisque 
angel  would  look  better  at  the  top, 
no  tying  of  striped  candy  cane  or 
pink-iced  cookies  to  the  tenebrous 
branches,  no  happy  chatter  over 
tanglbd  loops  of  strung  pop-corn  or 
cranberries.  As  the  day  wore  on, 
Ruthanne  became  restless  and  a  lit- 
weary  of  the  place  and  the  worth- 
lessness  it  instilled  because  it  left 
one  nothing  to  do.  She  dismissed 
the  feeling  by  attempting  to  convince 
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herself  that  it  wa<s  always  hard  to 
adapt  one's  self  to  new  conditions 
and  that  she  would  feel  differently 
at  the  party.  She  did,  too — for  a 
while. 

What  a  gay  Christmas  party  it 
was !  Characters  long  considered 
only  a  part  of  fiction  had  suddenly 
become  flesh  and  bijood.  Men  and 
women  stepped  out  from  volumes  of 
Dickens  and  Thaekery  and  hobnob- 
bed happily  with  wooly-haired  Un- 
cle Tom,  Uncle  Remus,  or  an  angelic 
Eva.  Even  little  Lord  Fauntleroy 
was  there,  a  queer  contrast  to  the  eld- 
er and  more  modern  Penrod.  It  was 
a,  novel  party,  cleverly  executed,  but 
after  awhile  the  rooms  grew  hot  and 
stuffy,  and  before  the  announce- 
ment to  unmask  Lad  come,  the  whole 
affair  had  begun  to  lag  a  little. 
Ruthanne  chose  this  opportunity  to 
go  upstairs  after  a  handkerchief 
which  she  had  forgotten.  How 
good  it  seemed  to  get  away  from  the 
crowd  into  the  peace  and  quiet  of 
her  room  for  a  moment.  She  moved 
tqfward  the  window  and  flung  it 
open.  She  stood  there,  letting  the 
clean  cold  air  sAveep  over  her  as  she 
drank  in  the  beauty  of  :the  winter 
night  outside.  A  big  moon,  serene 
and  bright,  silvered  the  whitened 
landscape  below  with  a  radiance 
that  was  fretted  only  by  the  gro- 
tesque shadows  of  leafless  trees.  Not 
far  away,  back  in  the  little  valley 
that  sloped  gradually  away  from 
Cedar  Crest  was  a  tiny  chapel,  its 
spire  silhouetted  against  the  wintry 
sky  like  a  lonely  thing,  but  from  it; 
high  lancet  windows  brilliant  lamp;- 
poured  out  their  flood  of  light.  It 
was  almost  startling  at  fir^t  to  find 
it  there:  still  more  so,  to  see  it 
blaze  with  light.  Then  Ruthanne 
remembered.     Wasn't    it    Christmas, 


and  wasn't  the  season  sacred  to  all 
dhurch-going  folks  V ' 

From  below  came  the  strident  rab- 
ble of  voices  all  talking  at  once. 
They  were  having  a  party  and  enjoy- 
ing themselves;  theirs  was  no  parti- 
cular wrongdoing,  but  to  Ruthanne 
the  vdiole  idea  of  such  a  party  on 
Christmas  Eve  became  revolting. 
She  glanced  quickly  at  hei  watch 
and  what  she  saw  there  startled  her 
into  a  low,  hopeful  exclamation.  She 
jerked  madlly  ux  the  pirate  suit  ami 
fec.':.ieely  had  she  pulled  it  oif  over 
her  curls  until  a  warm  tweed  dress 
;had  taken  its  place.  Out;  of  the 
closet  she  dragged  her  bags  and  be- 
gan fairly  to  fling  her  possessions 
into  it.  That  done,  she  scribbled  a 
note  and  placed  it  Avhere  Elaine 
could,  not  fail  to  find  it.  Then  she 
slipped  into  her  coat,  pulled  a  bright 
red  beret  over  her  head,  and  tore 
from  the  room.  A  moment  later  she 
might  have  been  seen  plowing  down 
the  snowy  path  to  the  driveAvay 
Avhere  she  hoped  to  catch  the  last 
bus.  If  only  she  were  not  too  late ! 
Fate  must  have  been  filled  with  the 
Christmas  spirit  just  then,  for  it  was 
more  than  ordinarily  kind.  Scarcely 
had  Ruthanne  reached  the  gateway 
of  Cedar  Crest  when  the  big,  blue- 
grey  bus  hove  into  sight  around  the 
corner.  The  girl  could  have  wept 
for  sheer  joy ! 

Christmas  Day  was  still  very  young 
when  Mother  Baker  arose  and  tip- 
toed quietly  down  the  back  stairs  to 
the  farmhouse  kitchen.  For  some  rea- 
son she  had  been  unable  to  sleep  and 
her  waking  thought  had  been  pretty 
largely  centered  about  Ruthanne. 
There  were  so  many  things  to  be 
done,  too,  that  she  needed  to  be  about 
her  tasks  early.  She  was  pottering 
about   her  kitchen,  collecting  the   in- 
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gredients  tor  the  chestnut  stuffing' 
fox  the  Christinas  goose  when  the 
knob  of  the  outside  door  turned  ever 
so  softly.  As  the  door  swung'  open, 
Ruthanne  Baker  stood  in  the  thresh- 
old. 

' '  The  top  o '  Christmas  morning 
to  you  Mother  Baker, ' '  she  cried 
gaily. 

Mother  could  scarcely  believe  her 
eyes.  Ruthanne  was  supposed  to  be 
at  the  Bidlowes,  a  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-five miles  away,  and  yet  here  she 
was  in  the  kitchen  doorway.  Then 
mother  detected  that  beneath  Ruth- 
anne 's  merriment  there  was  some- 
thing deeper.  The  girl  looked  hol- 
loweyed,  tired,  and  ashamed.  In- 
stinctively mother  held  out  her  arms 
and  Rluthianne  flew  into  them  like  a 
homing  pigeon. 

Mother's  soft  ceek  pressed  down 
against  Ruthanne 's  brown  carls  as 
she  crooned  ever  so  softly :  ' '  Oh, 
my  baby,  my  little  Ruthanne." 

The  girl  tried  to  speak  between 
her  sobs.  "Mother,  I  just  had  to 
come:  What  will  the  Bidlowes  think 
of  me?  They  meant  to  be  kind,  but 
their — their    way — of — of — " 

"Celebrating  took  Christ  out  of 
Christmas,"    finished    mother. 


''Why — wliy  how  did  you  know?" 
Ruthanne  as&ecl  in  snrpribe,  forget- 
ful of  the  fact  that  her  mother  had 
had  sixty  years  in  which  to  know 
folks  and  life. 

Mother,  in  her  wisdom,  did  not  an- 
swer. Instead,  she  held  her  young- 
est chick  a  bit  closer  and  advised 
practically:  "Now  you  wash  away 
those  tears  at  the  kitchen  sink  and 
then  slip  up  the  back  stairs  to  my 
room  and  dab  a  little  powder  on 
reddened  eyes.  We  can't  have  tears 
Christmas    morning. ' ' 

Ruthanne  gave  her  mother  an  im- 
pulsive hug  before  she  flew  up  the 
steps.  Oh,  how  good  it  seemed  to  be 
at  home  once  more  with  mother, 
good,  practical,  understanding  moth- 
er, making  ready  for  a  genuine,  old- 
fashioned  Christmas.  Her  heart 
beat  so  happily  that  it  seineed  to  be 
singing  a  carol  all  its  own,  but  no, 
someone  else  was  singing,  too,  for 
as  mother  mixed  the  chestnut  stuff- 
ing for  the  goose,  her  alto  began, 
"0  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem." 
Why  shouldn  't  she  sing  her  happi- 
ness? It  was  Christmas  to  all  the 
world  and  her  own  had  come  back 
to  her  with  the  top  o'  Christmas 
morning- 
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SUCH  A  CHRISTMAS 


By  Lulu  G.  Ewald 


Ellen  had  been  digging  potatoes 
and  she  carried  her  basket  and  stood 
at  the  broken  place  in  the  garden 
fence  and  watched  the  wagon  come 
down  the  dusty  road  and  turn  and 
come  through  the  open  gateway.  The 
big  gate  sagged  on  its  rusty  hinges 
and  was  never  closed ;  so  Mr.  Clore 
drove  across  the  gfcass,  burnt  and 
bro  w  n  from  the  long  summer 
drought.  He  had  gone  over  early  to 
get  the  week's  supply  of  groceries 
and  Ellen  had  heard  him  tell  Mrs. 
Clore  that  he  would  wait  for  the 
train  and  bring  the  old  lady  at  the 
same   time. 

The  lady  was  sitting  on  the  front 
seat  and  Ellen  watched  eagerly, 
hoping  there  might  be  a  little  girl, 
or  a  trunk;  at  least  a  lot  of  bundles. 
The  lady  sat  up  very  straight  and 
she  looked  all  around  at  the  bare, 
empty  yard  and  when  she  saw  Ellen, 
she  smiled  and  waved  her  hand  at 
the  thin,  little  girl  in  the  faded 
gingham  dress. 

Mr.  Clore  drove  up  to  the  kitchen 
door  so  it  would  be  easy  to  carry  in 
the  groceries,  and  as  he  climbed 
down,  he  held  out  his  hand  to  the 
newcomer.  ' '  Well,  here 's  the  Home. 
Mrs.  Stertz,  and  since  you'll  be  liv- 
ing' here  now,  you  might  as  well  go 
in  at  the  kitchen  door.'' 

Mrs>  Stetz  laughed  and  said, 
"That's  all  right.  I  like  kitchens," 
but  she  climbed  down  stiffly  and 
very  carefully. 

''Oh,  she's  old.  She's  got  the 
rheumatiz  like  Miss  Scott. ' '  Ellen 
sighed  as  she  carried  in  the  heavy 
basket.  "They've  all  got  rheuma- 
tiz," she  added  drearily. 


The  kitchen  door  was  open  and 
Mr.  Clore  and  old  Jim  were  carrying 
in  the  flour  and  sugar  and  coffee 
and  other  things,  that  were  to  feed 
the  people  in  the  Clay  County  poor- 
house  for  another  week.  The  long, 
clean  scrubbed  table  that  stood  in 
the  middle  of  the  room  was  piled 
high  with  groceries.  Mrs.  Clore  and 
two  women  were  carrying  and  mak- 
ing room  for  the  things,  in  an  ad- 
joining pantry.  The  woman  who  had 
just  come  in  was  talking  and  help- 
ing to  straighten  the  confusion.  She 
laughed  as  she  talked  and  Mrs. 
Clore  was  smiling  at  her.  The  room 
was  warm  and  smelled  of  bread 
baking,  mingled  with  more  pungent 
smell  of  burning  wood.  It  Avas  all 
very  pleasant  in  the  fading  after- 
noon light. 

Ellen  set  her  basket  down  by  the 
sink  and  came  over  and  sat  on  a 
corner  of  the  wood  box  and  watched 
them  all  working.  When  she  heard 
Mrs.  Stetz  laugh  out  loud,  she  said 
to  herself,  "She's  nice.  I  am  going 
to  like  her."  Just  then  Mrs.  Clore 
turned  and  said,  "Here  EUen,  you 
take  Mrs.  Stetz  up  next  to  the  room 
where  you  sleep.  It  is  empty  and 
ready  for  her.  Then  you  hurry 
clown  and  set  the  table. ' ' 

Ellen  led  the  way  up  the  long 
flight  of  stairs  in  the  front  hallway 
and  Mrs.  Stetz  carrying  a  carpet 
bag,  painfully  followed  her.  "These 
steps.  If  I  have  to  go  up  and  down 
them  every  day,  they'll  sure  take 
the   cricks  out  of  my  knees. ' ' 

"Are  they  very  bad?"  Ellen  ask- 
ed anxiously.  She  hoped  this  new 
lady  would  not  groan  like  the  others. 
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"Pretty  bad."  Mrs.  Stetz  paused 
on  the,  landing  to  rest  a  bit.  "I 
had  a  good  job  in  a  restaurant,  but 
the  kitchen  was  so  hot  and  when  I'd 
go  to  my  room  evenings,  I'd  take 
colld  and  it  all  settled  in  my  knees." 

"Yes-sum."  Ellen  waited  patient- 
lyly.  They,  the  old  women,  always 
told  her  all  about  their  knees;  but 
this  one  laughed  as  she  talked.  ' '  I  '  ve 
just  got  to  rest  up  awhile.  'My 
money  was  all  gone,  so  here's  where 
I  had  to  come."  Mrs.  Stetz  looked 
down  at  Ellen  and  smiled.  "I  guess 
it  will  not  be  so  bad  here.  I  guess 
I'm  going;  to  like  it  real  -well. " 

Ellen  slept  in  a  little  room,  hard- 
ly more  than  a  closet;  but  it  had  a 
window  that  looked  far  out  over  the 
country.  At  night,  all  the  lights 
were  turned  out  promptly  at  eight 
o'clock  and  every  one  was  supposed 
to  be  in  bed,  but  Ellen  would  kneel 
at  the  open  window  and  far  across 
the  fields  and  open  country  she  could 
see  the  trains,  with  their  long,  bril- 
liantly lighted  cars,  move  swiftly 
across  the  darkness.  That  was  in 
the  summertime.  In  winter  the  lit- 
tle room  was  hard  to  heat  and  she 
was  put  in  with  Miss  Scott,  the  most 
crabbed,  discontented  woman  on  the 
place.  It  meant  endless  errands  and 
listening  to  tiresome,  long  complain- 
ings, night  after  night. 

"Turn  over  and  pay  no  attention 
to  her,  Ellen,"  Mrs.  Clore  admonish- 
ed. "She'll  get  tired  of  talking  and 
you're  good  and  warm  in  her  room. 
She  keeps  up  such  a  continual  fuss 
about  the  cold,  that  Mr.  Clore  gives 
her  more  coal  than  he  gives  to  any 
one  else,  just  to  keep  her  still." 

This  year,  however,  when  the  last 
fall  days  Avere  ending,  Mrs.  Clore 
put  Ellen  and  her  cot  into  Mrs. 
Stetz's  room.     "Some    one    else    can 


go  in  Miss  Scott 's  room  this  winter. 
She  is  getting  too  feeble  to  be  left 
alone  with  a  child  like  you." 

For  the  first  time  in  her  short  life 
Ellen  loved  the  winter  evenings. 
Heated  with  a  small  air-tight  stove, 
the  room  was  warm  and  pleasant. 
Mrs.  Stetz  had  brought  a  small, 
trunk  besides  the  carpet  bag  with 
her.  It  was  a  source  of  constant 
amazement  to  Ellen  to  watch  the 
things  that  came  out  of  that  trunk. 
There  were  balls  of  bright  avooI  and 
long  wooden  knitting  needles,  that 
Mrs.  Stetz  could  move  in  and  out  of 
the  wool  with  marvelous  dexterity. 
She  taught  Ellen  how  to  handle  the 
needles,  until  at  last  to  Ellen's  great 
joy,  a  real  square  of  knitting  began 
to  make  headway.  There  were  smiil- 
er  steel  needles  and  crochet  needles 
Avith  hooks  and  all  sorts  of  cotton 
threads. 

Mrs.  Stetz  spread  out  the  scraps 
of  bright-colored  silks  and  gay  scraps 
of  cloth.  She  touched  them  lovingly 
as  she  explained  Avhat  could  be  done 
Avith  them.  A  neAv  AA^orld  of  color 
and  beauty  began  to  unfold  for  El- 
len as  she  Avorked  and  listened  to 
the  Avonderful  stories  Mrs.  Stetz 
Avould  tell  of  her  childhood  in  Ger- 
many, of  crossing  the  ocean  in  a  big 
ship  to  come  to  America.  More  fre- 
quent than  any  thing  else  were  the 
stories  about  Gus. 

Gus  was  Mrs.  Stetz 's  son,  Avho  had 
gone  out  Avest,  someAvhere  near  Seat- 
tle, and  had  written  and  sent  money 
until  the  Avar  broke  out.  Then  Gus 
AArrote  that  he  Avas  going.  He  would 
not  Avait  to  *be  drafted.  His  letters 
began  coming  from  France,  ' '  until 
— >,"  Mrs,  Stetz  Avould  stop  and  her 
lips  Avould  quiver  and  Ellen  would 
pat   her   hands    softly. 

"It  Avould  break  my     boy's  heart 
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if  he  knew  I  was  here." 

Ellen  would  put  her  head  against 
her  friend's  knee.  ''He'll  find  you 
sure,  Ma  Stetz."  Ellen  had  easily 
fallen  into  the  more  affectionate 
term,  and  Mrs.  Stetz  would  stroke 
the  shining  brown  head. 

' '  If  he  does,  Ellen,  I  am  going  to 
take  you  with  me.  Mrs.  Clore  says 
you've  got  no  relations  at  all.  Your 
mother  brought  you  and  she  died 
here.  No  one  has  ever  claimed  you. 
Yes,  if  I  ever  find  Gus,  you  are  go- 
ing with  me." 

One  evening  then,  Mrs.  Stetz  told 
Ellen  about  Christmas  in  Germany, 
when  she  was  a  little  girl  there.  How 
every  family  had  a  tree,  trimmed 
with  bright-colored  balls,  or  red  ap- 
ples and  silver  and  gold  ornaments. 
At  the  tips  of  all  the  branches  would 
be  red  and  white  candles.  Under- 
neath, on  a  white  covered  table  Avere 
the  gifts,  home-made  gifts,  tied  up 
in  pretty  bundles  and  these  Avere 
given  out  to  every  one,  as  they  stood 
around  the  lighted  tree. 

There  was  an  ache  in  Ellen's 
childish  heart  as  she  visioned  those 
happy  Christmas  times,  and  there 
was  a  real  one  in  Mrs.  Stetz 's  heart 
as  her  stories  brought  back  forgot- 
ten memories  of  happier  days.  She 
Avould  sing  softly, 

"Stille  nacht.     Heilige  nacht. 

All.es  schlaef  t ;   einsam   A\Tacht. ' ' 

What  wonder  then  as  the  Christ- 
mas season  dreAv  near,  that  Ellen  be- 
lieved that  some  way,  some  of  the 
same  happiness  might  be  brought  to 
the  Home.  There  were  cedars  in  one 
of  the  back  pastures.  Perhaps  Mr. 
Clore  Avould  send  one  of  the  men  to 
get  one  for  them.  Tbey  greAv  en- 
thusiastic, she  and  Ma  Stetz,  as  they 
talked  and  planned  a  gift  for  every 
one  in  the  Home;  but  it  took  Aveeks 


and  weeks  of  the  short  winter  even- 
ings to  finish  them.  When  finally 
all  the  gifts  were  finished,  it  Avas 
Christinas  Eve. 

The  snow  had  been  coming  doAvn 
steadily  for  almost  a  A\Teek  and  as 
far  as  one  could  see,  there  Avas  noth- 
ing but  miles  and  miles  of  snoAv  coat- 
ered  roads,  fences  and  trees.  One's 
eyes  ached  from  the  monotony  of 
the  AA'ihite  surface. 

Mr.  Clore  had  not  been  able  to  go 
over  to  the  village.  Each  day  he 
had  watched  anxiously  for  a  turn  in 
the  weather,  but  no  team  could  pull 
through  the  heavy  drifts.  Gradually 
every  one  came  to  knoAV  that  there 
Avould  be  no  Christmas  dinner  at  the 
Home  this  year. 

"Nothing  but  floud,  lard,  bacon 
and  potatoes  for  Christmas  and  Ave 
must  make  the  best  of  it, ' '  Mrs. 
Clore  told  the  disappointed  ones  at 
noon  the  day  before.  "And  tear 
fortunately  Ave  still  haAre  plenty  of 
tea.. ' 

' '  Is  there  any  sugar  for  our  tea  ? ' ' 
one    querulous    voice    asked. 

"Plenty  of  brown  sugar,  but  only 
a  little  bit  of  white." 

Mr.  Clore  stood  up  at  the  end  of 
the  table.  "'We  are  going  to  have 
our  Christmas  dinner  a  few  days 
later,  that's  all.  And  I  promise  you, 
it  will  be  a  good  one,  too.  Just  as 
soon  as  I  can  get  out  with  the  team, 
I'm  going." 

Ellen  vrondered  as  she  AA'iped  the 
dishes  that  evening,  if  she  and  Ma 
Stetz  had  better  keep  their  gifts  un- 
til the  Christmas  of  Mr.  Clore. 
When  they  Avere  up  in  their  room, 
she  asked;  but  Ma  Stetz  said,  "No, 
Ave '11  giATe  them  out  tomorroAV  morn- 
ing. It  is  Christmas  all  over  the 
Avorld  tonight,  Ellen.  We  can't 
change  it." 
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The  hankerchiefs,  the  wristlets, 
cushion  covers  and  tiny  pin  cush- 
ions, all  the  handiwork  made  from 
the  scraps  and  wool,  were  wrapped 
and  tied  with  colored  strings.  These, 
too,  were  from  the  trunk.  Every- 
one had  been  remembered  and  the 
packages  were  placed  in  a  basket 
for   distribution   in   the   morning. 

The  fire  was  covered  and  banked 
for  the  night  and  Mrs.  Stetz  and 
EU en  undressed  for  bed.  Ellen  fast- 
ened the  yelloAV  bone  buttons  on  her 
flannel  nightgown  and  then  she  stoop- 
ed and  polled  out  a  wooden  box 
from  under  the  bed.  She  kept  all 
her  things  in  the  box.  She  reached 
down  and,  from  a  corner,  she  pulled 
out  a  pale  green  candle. 

' '  I  found  it  in  the  pantry, ' '  she 
explained.  ' '  There  is  a  box  of  them 
in  there.  I'll  put  it  back  tomor- 
row." She  was  forcing  the  candle 
into  the  neck  of  an  empty  bottle  as 
she  spoke. 

' '  What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
it?  Mrs.  Stetz  had  been  plaiting 
her  hair  and  she  watched,  as  Ellen 
struck  a  match  against  the  hot  stove 
and  lit  the  candle.  With  one  hand 
cupped  around  the  nickering  flame, 
she  walked  slowly  toward  the  win- 
dow. 

Ellen  set  the  bottle  on  the  window 
sill,  as  close  to  the  glass  as  she  could. 
"It's  for  Santa  Claus.  Maybe  he'll 
see  it  out  here  and  stop  tonight.  No- 
body ever  put  a  candle  in  the  win- 
dow before  and  I  guess  he  didn't 
know  we  were  here."  With  a  bound 
she  ran  and  leaped  into  her  bed  and 
drew  the  covers  up  over  her  shiver- 
ing body.  "Maybe  he'll  come  to- 
night, if  he  sees  it." 

Outside  the  wind  whistled  and 
moaned    around    the    corners    of     the 


building  and  the  snow  kept  falling 
softly  and  steadily.  The  old  house 
creaked  and  cracked  and  settled 
down  for  the  long  winter  night. 
Suddenly  the  silence  was  broken. 
At  the  front  door  someone  was 
knocking.  The  Clores,  who  slept 
downstairs  in  a  room  on  one  side  of 
the  harj,  turned  up  the  dim  light  in 
the  lamp  and  hurriedly  pulled  on 
their  clothes.  Mrs.  Clore  carried 
the  lamp  and  set  it  on  the  hall  table, 
and  Mr.  Clore  went  to  the  door. 

' '  Someone  lost  in  the  storm, ' '  he 
muttered,  as  he  slid  the  bolt.  Two 
men  covered  with  falling  snow  stood 
on  the  step.  "Come  in,  come  in." 
Mr.  Clore  was  shivering  in  the  sud- 
den rush  of  cold   air. 

The  men  stepped  inside  and  shook 
the  white  flakes  from  their  hats  and 
shoulders.  ' '  Sorry  we  had  to  wake 
you  folks  up, ' '  one  of  the  men  said, 
seeing  Mrs.  Clore.  ' '  Our  train  is 
snowed  up  directly  across  from 
here.  We  thought  we  might  buy 
some  kind  of  food  from  you." 

•"My  land,"  Mrs.  Clore  burst  out. 
"This  is  the  poor  house  and  we 
haven 't  anything  for  our  own 
Christmas  dinner  tomorrow.  Come 
in  though,   and  get  warm. ' ' 

' '  You  see,  we  have  been  snowed 
up  here  for  Ave  days  now,"  Mr. 
Clore  explained  apolgetically.  "We 
cure  would  like  to  help  you  folks.'' 

' '  That  lets  us  out,  I  guess.  We 
have  no  diner  on  our  train.  We  ex- 
pected to  get  through  all  right," 
the  other  man  said  as  he  stepped 
over  to  the  stove  to  get  warm. 

Mr.  Clore  obligingly  opened  t.h? 
drafts  and  soon  the  fire  was  draw- 
ing and  the  stove  glowed  red  at  the 
base. 

"How  on  earth  did  you  ever  find 
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us?  It  is  mighty  dark  out  tonight. 
I']£  bet  there  isn't  a  star  shining," 
Mrs.  Clore  said. 

"No. "  the  first  man  answered, 
"no  stars;  but  we  saw  your  light 
in  the  window.  We  thought  at  first 
it  was  a  star." 

'•'A  light"?"  Mrs.  Clore  nodded 
her  head.  "It  was  upstairs,  then. 
That's   against   the   rides." 

"We  hoped  it  might  be  leading 
us  to  a  place  where  we  could  find 
something  to  eat.  Haven't  you  a 
thing  you  could  spare  us,,  Madam?" 

"'No,  sir."  Mrs.  Clore  hesitat- 
ed. "I've  got  flour  and  lard  and 
o-ne  of  the  women  could  help  me  to 
make  up  a  batch  of  biscuits. " 

"'Hot  biscuits,  oh  boy.  Just  the 
thing. ' '  The  m"n  settled  them- 
selves comfortably  to  wait.  "We 
will!  certainly  make  it  worth  your 
Avhile,  if  you  will  take  the  trouble. 
We've  gjot  a  lot  of  oranges  and  can- 
dy in  the  baggage  car,  that  might 
help  out  here." 

"It  sure  wil/1,"  said  Mr.  Clore, 
as  he  poured  more  coal  into  the 
stove.  I'll  go  back  with  you  to  get 
them." 

Mrs.  Stetz  had  heard  the  knock- 
ing and  slipped  on  her  clothes  to 
help  if  there  was  trouble.  She  wait- 
ed in  the  hallway,  and  at  Mrs. 
Clore 's  low  call,  came  down  and  the 
two  women  went  to  work  in  the 
kitchen  .  The  fire  was  started  and 
things  brought  out  on  the  long  table. 
As  they  worked,  Mrs.  Clore  remem- 
bered about  the  light.  "Some  one 
upstairs  had  a  light  burning  in  the 
window. ' ' 

"Oh,  I  hope  you  don't  mind?" 
Mrs.  Stetz,  with  her  hands  in  the 
flour,  was  carefully  mixing  in  the 
shortening   and     the     milk;   but   she 


spoke  nervously.  One  cannot  do 
things  in  a  Home  without  asking. 
"It  "was  Ellen's  candle.  She  thought 
Santa  Claus  might  see  it.  I  was 
telling  her  about  Christmas  in  Ger- 
many. I  guess  I'm  all  the  fault  of 
it." 

"Well,  it  was  nerve  for  Ellen  to 
sneak  out  a  candle.  She  never  ask- 
ed me  about  it  and  she  never  did 
such  a  thing  before.  I  guess  I 
won't  say  anything,  though.  It 
turned  out  all  right." 

The  dough  was  on  the  table  now 
and  Mrs.  Stetz  rolled  it  out  and 
Mrs.  Clpre  cut  out  the  biscuits.  She 
straightened  up  and  stepped  back 
to  survey  her  work.  "There,  I've 
out  them  all  out.  Those  men  ought 
to  pay  a  good  bit  for  them,  we 
working  this  late." 

Mrs.  Stetz  had  a  fork  and  rapidly 
pricked  a  tiny  cross  on  each  bis-, 
cuit  as  Mrs.  Clore  shook  up  the 
stove.  The  oven  was  hot  and  pan 
after  pan  was  filled  with  the  discs 
of  dough  and  came  out  fluffy  and 
brown.  "We've  got  butter,  but 
nothing  else, ' '  Mrs.  Clore  said,  as 
she  emptied  the  pans  on  to  the 
table.  "I  put  the  last  bit  of  jam 
on  the  table  for  supper  tonight." 

"You've  got  some  brown  sugar?"' 
Mrs.  Stetz  spoke  eagerly.  She 
knew  there  was  a  barrel  of  it  in  the 
pantry.  "My  Gus  always  said 
there  was  nothing  better  than  hot 
biscuits  and  brown  sugar. ' ' 

Mrs.  Clore  went  into  the  dark 
pantry  and  brought  out  a  yellow 
bowl  full  of  the  rich,  moist  sugar. 
The  biscuits  were  split  and  buttered 
and  filled  with  a  layer  of  the  brown 
sweetness.  Then  they  were  piled  up 
in  a  basket  lined  with,  several  thick- 
nesses   of    paper    and    covered    over 
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with  a,  clean  towel  and  more  paper. 

"If  they  just  stay  warm  until 
they  get  over  with  them."  Mrs. 
Stetz  Avas  filling  every  little  crevice 
with  paper. 

Mrs.  Clore  carried  the  basket  in- 
to the  hall.  '-'How  many  are  there?" 
one  of  the  men  asked. 

'"One  hundred  and  twenty.  About 
twelve   dozen.     We  counted  them." 

"Well,  we  will  sell  every  one  of 
them.  If  your  husband  goes  back 
with  us,  we  will  fill  up  the  basket 
with  something  to  help  out  here." 

"Something  from  the  baggagte  car 
to  help  out  on  yqur  Christmas  din- 
ner," the  other  man  said  kindly. 

"When  the  door  closed  on  the 
three,  the  two  women  went  back  to 
the  kitchen  and  cleaned  up,  before 
they  returned  to  the  warm  fire.  Mrs. 
Stetz,  wide  awake  now  and  resting, 
.-aid  she  would  sit  there  until  Mr. 
CI. -re  came  back  with  the  basket. 
They  talked  in  low  tones  with  long- 
pauses.  It  was  pleasant  to  lean  back 
and    doze. 

Then  they  heard  voices.  Were 
the  men  coming  back  for  more  bis- 
cuits? Mrs.  Clore  got  up  and  spoke 
fiercely.  "We  are  not  going  to 
make  any  more.  I  can't  spare  an- 
other bit  of  flour." 

Mr.  Clore,  carrying  the  heavy 
basket,  stumbled  in,  scattering  snow 
in  every  direction.  He  was  followed 
by  another  man  with  a  basket  and 
a  bulging  paper  sack.  He  was  not 
one  of  the  men  who  had  come  be- 
fore, and  he  stood  blinking  in  the 
sudden  flood  of  light.  He  was  a 
young  man,  tall,  with  curly  golden 
hair  and  he  smiled  at  Mrs.  Clore  as 
she  came  to  take  the  basket  from 
him. 

"My  wife,  Mrs.  Clore."     And  Mr. 


Clore  explained,  ' '  This  young  man 
wanted  to  help  me  carry  the  things 
over.  He  wants  to — . "  Before  the 
sentence  was  finished,  something 
hurtled  past  him,  past  Mrs.  Clore 
and  the  young  man  opened,  wide  his 
arms  as  Mrs.  Stetz  gave  a,  little 
cry.     "  Gus.     Oh,  my  son. ' ' 

He  could  only  stroke  her  hair,  as 
her  head  lay  against  his  broad 
chest.  "Mom,  Momma.  It's  all 
right  now.  All  right,  Momma."  He 
bent  over  and  spoke  softly.  "I'm 
here  with  you  now. ' ' 

What  a  time  of  explanations  it 
was  then.  As  soon  as  Gus  had  seen 
the  little  cross  pricked  on  his  biscuit 
and  found  it  filled  with  brown  su- 
gar, he  knew,  he  was  sure  at  last 
he  would  find  his  mother.  "Never 
mind,  if  the  train  does  pull  out," 
he  said  to  the  conductor,  "I'll  stay 
over  there  tonight. ' ' 

Mrs.  Clore  brought  quilts  and  a 
pillow  for  the  couch  in  the  ball. 
There  was  no  empty  room.  So  Cus 
sat  there,  with  his  mother's  hands 
pressed  betAveen  his  own,  as  he  told 
her  how  he  had  written  and  hunted 
for  her  when  he  came  back.  No  one 
could  tell  him  anything,  until  one 
old  neighbor  told  him  that  his  mo- 
ther had  gone  out  west  to  find  him. 
"I  should  have  stopped  over  on  my 
way  back  when  I  was  discharged. 
But  you  '11  be  taken  care  of  now, 
Mother. ' ' 

' '  I  've  been  real  happy  here,  Gus. 
All]  these  people  have  been  nice  to 
me,  and  there  is  a  little  girl,  named 
Ellen,  that  I  want  to  take  with 
me. ' ' 

Gus  stood  up.  It  Avas  groAving 
late.  "Better  get  to  bed  now,  Mom. 
We  can  talk  again  in  the  morning." 

"She  put  that     light  in  the  Avin- 
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dow.  I'd  like  to  have  her  with  me 
when  you  are  away. ' ' 

"Well,  maybe  that  will  be  fine." 
He  looked  down  at  the  anxious, 
pleading  face.  "Yes,  (I'd  like  to 
have  a  little  sister. ' ' 

When  Ellen  awakened  in  the 
morning],  she  saw  the  oranges  and 
candy  on  the  chair  by  her  bed  and 
she  sat  up  and  laughed  happily. 
"Oh,  Ma  Stetz,  he  came.  He  did 
see  the  candle. ' ' 

Mrs.  Stetz  was  tidying  up  the 
room  and  she  came  over  with  a 
bright,  tender  smile  on  her  face. 
"Yes,  Ellen.  Santa,  Glaus  came.  It 
was  your  candle   brought   him. ' ' 

"Did  yon  see  him?"  Ellen  was 
up,  hurriedly  slipping  on  her  clothes. 
* '  Oh,   why  didn  't  you  wake  me  ? ' ' 

"No,  I  didn't  see  him,  lint  he 
brought  Gus  back  to  me.  Gus  was 
on  the  train.  It  had  to  stop  on  ac- 
count of  the  snow. ' ' 

"Gus?"  Ellen's  voice  was  awe- 
struck, "in  this  house?" 

"Yes,  he  was  here  all  night.  He 
is  gone  now. ' '  As  Ellen 's  rapt  ex- 
pression faded,  Mrs.  Stetz  caught 
her  up  in  her  arms.  '  'Gus  and  Mr. 
Clore  have  gone  to  get  the  things 
for  the  Christmas  dinner.  They  fol- 
lowed the  railroad  track.  The  snow 
is  melting  and  they  are  going  to 
bring  a  truck  back  with  all  the 
things  in  it. ' ' 

"And  we  will  have  our  Christinas 
today.  Oh,  Ma  Stetz,  I  am  so  hap- 
py." She  was  splashing  her  face  in 
the  tin  basin  at  the  washstand. 
"Will  we  have  time  to  give  out  our 
presents  before  they  come?" 


"Gus  wants  us  to  wait.  He's 
going  to  buy  some  things  to  put  with 
them,"  Ma  Stetz  said  proudly.  "You 
hurry  up.  I  '11  make  your  bed.  We 
will  have  to  help  get  the  dinner  to 
clay. ' ' 

Tt  was  a  noisy,  cheerful  break- 
fast table  that  morning.  Everyone 
kneVw  that  Ellen  had  a  basket  of 
gifts  to  give  out  and  Mrs.  Stetz 's 
son  was  bringing  some  more.  There 
were  thrills  of  excitement,  as  the 
old  people  saw  the  truck  swing 
through  the  gateway.  Soon,  delight- 
ful spicy  odors  were  stealing  through 
the  house  and  there  was  a  clatter  of 
spoons  and  pans  and  dishes.  Final- 
ly, at  noon,  everyone  came  into  the 
sitting  room  and  with  childish  ex- 
pectancy, the  old  folks  waited  for 
their  gifts. 

Over  by  the  fireplace,  Ellen  stood 
with  the  precious  basket,  waiting  un- 
til Mr.  Clore  said  the  short  prayers. 
Gus  came  over  with  his  mother  and 
stood  looking  down  at  her.  ' '  So 
this  is  trie  little  candle  girl,  moth- 
er?" He  lifted  the  heavy  basket 
and  set  it  down  beside  her.  Then 
he  took  the  thin,  childish  hands  and 
held  them  in  a  tight,  warm  clasp. 
"We  want  you  to  live  with  us  and 
light  up  our  honle.  Will  you,  little 
girl?" 

Ellen 's  trembling  lips  could  just 
whisper,  but  the  starry  light  in  her 
eyes  gave  a  promise  for  the  future. 
Mrs.  Stetz,  too,  was  overcome  with 
joy.  She  turned  to  her  friend,  the 
matron  of  the  Home,  and  all  she 
could  say  was,  "Oh,  Mrs.  Clore. 
Such    a    Christmas. ' ' 
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INSTITUTION  NOTES 


Due  to  the  rainy  weather  there 
were  very  few  visitors  at  the  school 
last  Wednesday. 


Using  a  well-known  expression  de- 
scribing the  return  of  prosperity, 
we  will  say  that  Christmas  is  "just 
around  the  corner."  Although  we 
have  not  as  yet  heard  the  gobbling 
of  turkeys,  or  the  discussion  as  to 
the  selection  of  Christmas  trees,  we 
have  learned  the  hog-killing  is  being 
conducted  in  order  to  provide  fresh 
pork  hams  as  part  of  the  Christmas 
menu.  With  a  majority  of  the 
school's  population  this  is  one  of  the 
best  things  to  be  found  on  our 
Christmas  tables. 


One  day  last  week  one  of  the 
school's  good  friends  on  being  in- 
formed that  quite  often  several  boys 
were  kept  in  what  is  locally  known 
as  the  "little  white  house,"  to  re- 
cuperate from  illness  or  indisposi- 
tion, without  much  in  the  way  of 
amusement  cr  entertainment,  agreed 
to  give  a  radio  to  alleviate  this  con- 
dition. Music  may  now  be  heard 
coming  from  the  "little  white  house," 
our  only  infirmary,  due  to  the  gift 
of  one  whose  heart  goes  out  to  a 
boy  "sick-abed,"  while  on  all  sides 
be  hears  the  gay  laughter  of  his 
companions  at  play.  This  gift  will 
add  to  the  furnishings  and  the  com- 
fort   of    those    compelled     to     remain 


isolated  for  a  while.  Of  course,  he 
received  thanks  at  the  time,  but  we 
are  now  offering  through  this  col- 
umn, our  sincere  thanks  and  appre- 
ciation for  this  act  of  kindness. 


Mr.  C.  R.  Reagan,  Southern  Dis- 
tributional Manager  for  the  Holmes 
Projector  Company,  and  Mr.  J.  N. 
Stackhouse,  North  Carolina  repre- 
sentative, staged  a  demonstration  of 
their  latest  model  talking  picture 
machine  in  our  auditorium,  on  Fri- 
day night  of  last  week.  The  fea- 
ture picture  shown  was  "Amateur 
Daddy,"  followed  by  a  comedy  and 
an  educational  picture,  all  of  which 
proved  a  source  of  keen  delight  for 
our  boys.  It  was  a  nice  showing  of 
modern  sound  equipment  and  reveal- 
ed the  value  of  good  pictures  both 
as  entertainment  features  and  in  an 
educational  way. 


Our  boys  were  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  outcome  of  the  Atwater 
Kent  National  Audition  finals  for 
amateur  singers,  conducted  in  New 
York  City  last  Sunday  night,  and 
broadcost  over  a  nation-wide  hook- 
up. This  interest  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  all  admirers  of  Peggy 
Lobb,  Concord  girl  who  represented 
the  Southeastern  States  in  this  con- 
test. Peggy  has  appeared  at  this 
institution  on  several  occasions,  and 
the  boys  usually  become  very  enthu- 
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siastic  when  it  is  announced  she  will 
sing  for  them.  Although  she  failed 
to  win  the  coveted  first  prize,  that 
fact  in  no  way  lessens  the  Training 
School  Boys'  admiration  for  her  and 
her  beautiful   voice. 


Mr.  R.  C.  Basinger,  herd  inspec- 
tor for  the  Mecklenburg-Cabarrus- 
Iredell  Dairy  Association,  called  our 
attention  to  the  State  rating  of  the 
Training  Sch<  ol  herd  production  in 
October.  It  was  third  highest  in 
the  State  in  *he  production  of  butter 
fat;  highest  in  the  State  in  average 
production  cf  milk;  and  led  the  As- 
sociation in  both  of  these  items.  For 
some  time  past  our  herd  has  led  the 
Association  in  average  production  of 
milk,  but  this  is  the  first  time  we 
h^ve  attuined  State-wide  leadership. 
We  are  interested  in  herd  produc- 
tion, because  plenty  of  good  milk 
mean?  healthy,  growing  boys.  No 
floater  concern  for  the  boys'  wel- 
fare could  be  had  than  that  of  keep- 
ing them  physically  fit. 


Rev.  I.  Harding  Hughes,  rector  of 
All  Saints  Episcopal  Church,  Con- 
cord, conducted  the  service  in  the 
auditorium  last  Sunday  afternoon. 
He  told  the  bovs  a  very  interesting 
story  of  two  little  princes  and  a 
princess  who  were  found  floating 
down  a  river  by  a  gardener,  who 
adopted  them  and  raised  them  in  ig- 
norance of  the  fact  that  they  were 
of  royal  blood.  Some  time  later 
their    adopted    parents    died,    leaving 


them  in  charge  of  the  home  and  gar- 
den, both  of  which  were  very  beau- 
tiful. One  day  an  old  woman  visit- 
ed them,  and  after  being  shown 
over  the  home  and  garden,  she  re- 
marked, "Everything  is  beautiful, 
but  you  lack  just  three  things  to 
make  it  complete — the  talking  bird, 
the  singing  tree  and  the  golden  wa- 
ter." She  also  told  them  where 
they  might  find  all  three  of  those 
treasures,  but  it  would  be  hazard- 
ous to  obtain  them.  Many  people 
bad  tried  to  secure  them  but  had 
never  returned  from  their  search. 
The  elder  boy  finally  decided  he 
should  go  in  search  of  the  treasure. 
He  came  to  a  place  where  an  old 
man  gave  him  definite  instructions 
as  to  how  to  reach  the  mountain  on 
top  of  which  were  located  the  covet- 
ed prizes.  As  he  began  the  ascent 
all  around  him  lay  countless  num- 
bers cf  stones  and  they  began  to 
cry  out,  saying  all  manner  of  things, 
one  remark  causing  him  to  look 
around,  taking  his  eye  from  the 
goal,  and  he  immediately  turned  to 
stone.  The  second  boy  then  started 
out  and  made  a  longer  journey  than 
did  his  brother.  The  same  voices 
cabled  to  him,  one  more  noticeable 
than  the  rest,  saying,  "You're  a 
coward,  you're  afraid  to  look."  Just 
as  his  brother  had  done,  he  looked 
around,  and  he  too,  was  turned  to 
stone.  Finally  the  sister  started  up- 
on the  journey,  and  notwithstanding 
all  the  solicitations  and  urges  to 
look  around,  she  kept  her  face  to  the 
front  and  reached  the  top  of  the 
mountain  where  she  found  the  talk- 
ing bird.  The  bird  showed  her  the 
singing    tree    and    the    golden    water, 
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and  further  told  her  that  anything 
she  might  wish  he  would  grant.  She 
wished  for  the  return  of  her  bro- 
thers and  all  those  who  had  been  lost 
on  the  mountain  while  in  search  of 
the  treasure.  Her  wish  was  grant- 
ed and  all  returned  home  with  the 
princess  leading  the  procession.  Rev. 
Hughes  concluded  by  explaining  that 
the  treasures  mentioned  in  the  story 


represented  three  very  important 
things  we  need  if  we  are  to  live  the 
right  kind  of  lives — the  talking  bird 
represents  one's  conscience ;  the  sing- 
ing tree,  happiness  in  life;  and  the 
golden  water,  unselfishness — three 
highly  commendable  traits  of  char- 
acter we  should  all  endeavor  to  cul- 
tivate. 


STAR  OF  THE  EAST 


Star  of  the  East,  that  long  ago 

Brought  wise  men  on  their  way 
Where,  angels  singing  to  and  fro, 

The  Child  of  Bethlehem  lay- 
Above  that  Syrian  hill  afar 

Thou  shinest  out  tonight,  O  Star! 

Star  of  the  East,,  the  night  were  drear 

But  for  the  tender  grace 
That  with  thy  glory  comes  to  cheer 

Earth's  lonliest,  darkest  place; 
For  by  that  charity  we  see 

Where  there  is  hope  for  all  and  me. 

Star  of  the  East!  show  us  the  way 

In  wisdom  undefiled, 
To  seek  that  manger  out  and  lay 

Our  gifts  before  the  child — 
To  bring  our  hearts  and  offer  them 

Unto  our  King  in  Bethlehem! 


— Eugene  Field. 
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!  THE  TIME  DRAWS  NEAR    | 

%  * 

J;  The  time  draws  near  the  birth  of  Christ:      * 

*  The  moon  is  hid;  the  night  is  still;  % 
|  The  Christmas  bells  from  hill  to  hill  % 
%  Answer  each  other  in  the  mist.                     * 

i  t 

*  Four  voices  of  four  hamlets  round,  % 
t*  From  far  and  near,  on  mead  and  moor,  % 
%  Swell  out  and  fail,  as  if  a  door  * 
f  Were  shut  between  me  and  the  sound.         ♦:♦ 

*  .  t 
X*  Each  voice  four  changes  on  the  wind,              |* 

|*  That  now  dilate,  and  now  decrease,               * 

*  Peace  and  good  will,  good  will  and  peace, 

*  Peace  and  good  will,  to  all  mankind. 

*  ♦*♦ 

%  — Alfred  Tennyson.     |* 

♦  4$ 

*  ♦♦♦ 

«J*  » 
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A  CHRISTMAS  AND  NEW  YEAR'S  WISH 

After  this  issue  of  The  Uplift  there  will  not  be  an- 
other till  January  7th,  1933. 

The  printing  class,  the  school  and  every  other  depart- 
ment of  the  Jackson  Training  Sichool  suspend  all  activi- 
ties and  enjoy  one  holiday  week  out  of  the  fifty-two 
weeks  of  the  year. 

The  past  year  has  passed  without  a  casualty,  and  the 
entire  family,  including  boys  and  officers,  feel  very 
grateful  for  the  blessings  enjoyed,  the  progress  made  in 
spite  of  the  depression  that  has  been  felt  by  all  kinds 
and  conditions  of  people,  and  intend  to  usher  in  the  New 
Year  with  a  spirit  that  spells  success. 

We  extend  to  our  friends  best  wishes  for  a  "Happy 
Christmas"  and  a  New  Year  with  a  hope  that  good  for- 
tune may  be  theirs. 

Sincerely, 

The  Jackson  Training  School. 
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CHRISTMAS 

"Once  again  the  Christian  world  wends  its  way  to  the  manger  at 
Bethlehem  and  bows  in  humble  adoration  at  the  feet  of  the  Holy 
Babe.  There  is  a  certain  wistfulness  in  this  annual  pilgrimage. 
The  warriors  come  and  the  warriors  go,  strutting  for  a  space  upon 
the  stage  in  all  their  bluster  and  brag  and  filling  the  earth  with 
tumult  and  confusion.  The  statesmen  rise  to  power,  pulling  down 
thrones  and  setting  up  dynasties,  only  to  pass  quickly  into  the 
common  dust.  Industrial  magnates  and  financial  barons  build 
their  mighty  enterprises  and  while  the  laudations  of  the  the  mul- 
titudes are  sounding  in  their  ears  and  they  are  gloating  over  their 
vast  accumulations  of  wealth,  they  fall  as  though  struck  by  in- 
visible lightning.  Yet  over  the  troubled  waters  of  humanity's 
fret  and  struggle  shines  undimmed  the  calm  light  of  Bethlehem's 
star  and  in  its  radiance  mankind  finds  peace. 

Gradually  it  is  dawning  upon  the  wearied  hearts  of  men  that 
maybe  the  Seer  of  Nazareth  knew  the  secret  of  abiding  happiness, 
that  the  Dreamer  of  Galilee  was  a  prophet  of  the  authentic  voice, 
that  the  Victim  of  Calvary  truly  pointed  the  way  to  eternal  life. 
Kneeling  here  at  the  cradle  of  the  Blessed  Child  and  looking  into 
the  face  of  His  Lovely  Mother,,  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  simplicity, 
gentleness  and  love  are  the  keys  that  open  the  doors  to  the  goldefc 
age.  Long  have  we  sought  these  mystic  keys  in  the  realms  of 
human  wisdom,  earthly  power  and  material  possessions,  but  not 
a  trace  of  them  has  been  found. 

Maybe  this  Christmastide  the  scales  may  fall  from  the  eyes 
of  men  and  they  may  see  the  truth  that  He  died  to  establish— that 
all  true  values  are  spiritual,  that  all  men  are  brothers  of  divine 
ancestry,  that  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  will  be  realized  only  when 
the  Christmas  spirit  of  love  and  unselfishness  dominates  human 
hearts. 

So  set  the  Christmas  bells  aringing.  In  their  exultant  chimes 
we  hear  the  promise  of  the  day  of  redemption  that  yet  shall  be." 

MAKE  THE  HIGHWAYS  SAFE 

If  every  investment  made  by  the  state  were  paying  for  itself  in 
monetary  values  like  that  of  the  "State  Patrol"  there  would  be 
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no  cry  of  depression.  We  are  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  state 
has  made  great  investments  in  the  advancement  of  education  and 
built  one  of  the  most  complete  highways  of  all  the  states  with  no 
expectations  of  dividends.  The  dividends  of  the  investments  for 
improved  schools  are  expected  in  better  citizenship,  and  the  re- 
turns for  our  magnificent  highways  can  only  be  realized  by  the 
contributions  to  the  comforts  of  our  citizenship  at  large  with  a 
hope  of  advancing  civilization.  These  two  big  investments  by 
the  state,  for  the  state  and  its  people  are  gratuitous  gifts  with  a 
hope  for  the  future  advancement  of  every  interest  of  the  people 
and  should  be  accepted  and  borne  as  an  individual  problem.  The 
responsibility  is  ours  and  has  to  be  carried  with  a  grace  that  be- 
comes a  citizen  with  a  love  for  his  state. 

But,  there  is  a  jingle,  or  a  loose  connection  in  every  department 
of  the  government.  These  loose  connections  can  only  be  adjust- 
ed by  an  occasional  checking  up.  The  object  of  the  "highway 
patrol"  is  to  make  the  highway  safe.  We  know  from  the  number 
of  casualties  recorded  that  the  toll  of  human  life  is  enormous, 
therefore,,  it  is  not  safe. 

The  "State  Patrol"  more  than  paid  for  itself  according  to  re- 
port released  by  J.  E.  Jeffress,  chairman  of  highway  commis- 
sion. This  report  is  accepted  by  the  Uplift  without  going  into 
details.  It  is  fine.  But,  the  real  object  of  the  patrol  is  the  sav- 
ing of  human  lives,  so  one  conjectures  that  the  real  object  of  this 
department  has  been  lost.  In  all  big  ventures  most  frequently 
the  idea  of  making  expenses  will  eliminate  from  the  mind  of  the 
masses  the  real  worthwhile  things. 

Now,  we  are  not  going  further  in  this  discussion,  for  Captain 
Farmer,  head  man  of  the  state  highway  patrol,  has  suggested  "a 
driver's  license  law,"  and  feels  that  until  the  State  is  provided 
with  such  a  law  we  may  expect  a  continued  increase  in  accidents. 
The  reckless  driver,  careless  driver  and  the  "don't  give  a  cookie 
driver"  are  a  perfect  menace  to  the  highways  and  in  some  way 
should  be  ruled  off.  We  often  permit  a  splendid  piece  of  machin- 
ery to  go  to  pieces  by  giving  attention  to  the  little  things — or 
things  considered  little.  The  setting  up  of  a  big  business  is  at  timec 
easy,  but  more  frequently  lost  because  of  neglecting  some  minor 
detail. 
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The  same  holds  true  in  all  of  the  work  of  the  state.  Conditions 
should  be  checked  over,  the  inside  workings  given  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation and  if  there  is  lost  motion,  or  the  object  of  the  cause 
lost  sight  of,  a  panacea  for  the  trouble  should  be  offered.  In 
short  while  giving  the  dollar  its  proper  place  we  can  at  the  same 
time  put  other  things  in  their  proper  places.  The  finest  economy 
is  to  see  results. 


IF 

"If  everybody  in  the  United  States  who  needs  a  pair  of  shoes 
could  walk  into  a  store  today  and  buy  a  pair  it  would  start  a  boom 
among  shoe  factories  and  tanneries ;  if  everybody  who  needs  a  suit 
of  clothes,  or  an  overcoat,  or  a  dress  or  coat  could  go  to  a  store 
and  make  these  purchases  the  clothing  business  would  be  fine;  if 
every  family  that  needs  some  new  furniture  could  buy  it  the  fac- 
tories would  be  rushed  with  orders;  if  every  house  that  needs 
paint  could  be  painted  now  what  a  time  the  paint  dealers  would 
have;  if  everybody  could  build  a  new  house  who  needs  one,  the 
building  trade  would  boom ;  if  everybody  who  wants  a  new  auto- 
mobile could  buy  now  the  factories  would  run  night  and  day;  if 
all  who  need  foodstuffs  of  all  sorts  could  buy  them  not  only  the 
grocery  dealers  but  the  farmers  would  prosper. 

"If  all  the  things  above  mentioned  should  take  place  millions  of 
men  and  women  now  unemployed  would  be  back  at  work  in  thirty 
days,  business  of  all  sorts  would  start  up  with  a  rush  and  the  de- 
pression would  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  Of  course  some  scars 
would  remain  for  a  considerable  period  but  a  revival  like  that  in- 
dicated would  give  all  a  chance  to  recover  their  losses  and  do  even 
more.  It  would  turn  gloom  into  gladness  for  millions  and  substi- 
tute hope  for  despair.  Unfortunately  such  a  sudden  change  will 
not  take  place.  In  many  lines  of  business  some  improvement  was 
noted  last  summer.  Probably  this  improvement  will  finally  be 
shared  by  all  sorts  of  industry,  but  it  will  not  be  done  in  a  week  or 
a  month  or  even  six  months.  Possibly  by  this  time  next  year  the 
long  loked  for  prosperity  will  be  here  again." 
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CHRISTMAS  APPROACHES 

This  glorious  season  that  means  life  abundant  to  every  one  if 
accepted  in  the  spirit  of  the  lowly  Nazarene,  and  not  that  of  a 
"crepe  hanger,"  will  brighten  the  lives  of  the  most  benighted 
souls,  besides  cast  a  halo  of  light  in  the  palace  wherein  a  better  un- 
derstanding is  revealed  to  the  lukewarm  or  indifferent  as  to  the 
significance  of  Christmas. 

Louisa  Alcott,  the  "patron  saint"  of  young  people,  impresses  one 
in  her  writings  that  poverty  does  not  debar  from  contributing  in 
some  way  to  the  joy  of  another  less  fortunate.  This  lesson  she 
learned  in  childhood,  having  been  reared  in  a  home  where  the  les- 
son taught  was,  "It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  receive." 

The  Christmas  season  ought  to  snap  one  out  of  the  desire  to 
hoard  as  depicted  in  the  character,  "Old  Scrooge,"  for  never  in  the 
history  of  the  world  have  there  been  so  many  "Tiny  Tims"  who  in 
return  for  a  small  remembrance  will  say,  "God  Bless  You  Every 
One." 

The  filling  of  the  Christmas  stocking  at  the  Jackson  Training 
School  depends  absolutely  upon  the  genrosity  of  our  many  friends. 
They  have  never  failed  us,  and  we  have  the  same  abiding  faith  in 
the  generosity  of  the  great  heart  of  the  state  feeling  that  the  boys 
will  have  a  most  joyous  1932  Christmas. 
Our  Christmas  fund  is  as  follows: 

The  Stonewall  Jackson   Circle,   Concord,.— $  10.00 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Myers,  Charlotte $  10.00 

Mr.  Herman  Cone,.  Greensboro,..- ... .$  25.00 

Mrs.  T.  W.  Bickett,  Supt.  Pub.  Welfare,  Raleigh,.. $     5.00 

Mr.  C.  W.  Swink,  Concord, $  10.00 

Judge  and  Mrs.  W.  M.  York, 

and  Juvenile  Commission,  Greensboro, '. $  35.00 

Mrs.   Cameron  Morrison,   Charlotte, $  50.00 

Mr.  W.  R.   Odell,   Concord,... $     5.00 

Rev.  E.  N.  Joyner,  Lenoir, $     3.00 

Mr.   Bernard   M.    Cone,    Greensboro,... _ $  10.00 

Mrs.  T.  W.  Bickett,  Raleigh, ..$     2.00 

Mrs.  L  W.  Faison,  Charlotte, ...$     5.00 

Mr.  Forrest  H.  Shuford, 

Boys'  Commissioner,   High  Point, $     3.50 
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RAMBLING  AROUND 


(With  Old  Hurrygraph) 

The   Star  of  Bethlehem 
The    brightest    gleam    that    ever 


shone 
Across   the   world's    dark   night 
Was     not     reflected     from     the 

throne 
Of  selfishness  and  might. 
It    was    the    torch    that    led    the 

way 
To  any  diadem, 
It     was      love's     gentle,      golden 

ray — 
The    Star   of   Bethlehem. 

The     light     that      longest      shall 

abide 
Among  the  distant  years, 
And  leave  on  weary  faces  dried 
The  most   of  human   tears, 
Is  not  the  glow  reflected  far 
From    Splendor's    gleaming   gem, 
It  is  the  light  of  one  lone  star — 
The  Star  of  Bethlehem. 

— Clarence   E.   Flynn. 


world   sadder  hearts  than  yours.  Go 
and  comfort  them  and  that  will  com- 
fort you  immensely. 
— o — 

Human  nature  is  very  accurately 
depicted  when  you  try  to  find  a  park- 
ing place  on  the  streets  in  the  towns 
or  cities  which  are  too  poor  to  take 
care  of  its  own  needy. 
— o — 

Editors  of  115  business  papers  in 
the  United  States  say  conditions  are 
improving.  That  many  editors  can- 
not all  be  wrong  at  once.  So  take 
hope  and  brace  up. 

One  of  the  principle  troubles  of 
the  present  situation  is  that  most  of 
us  are  still  depending  on  the  govern- 
ment to  do  for  us  what  we  should 
do  for  ourselves  in  the  way  of  speedy 
recovery  from  our  difficulties.  Hop 
out  of  that  idea  and  get  to  work  for 
yourself  on  your  own  initiative. 


It  is  very  natural  that  the  man 
with  the  cracked  voice  should  break 
his  word. 

— o — 

People  who  use  religion  as  a  cloak 
will  find  it  a  poor  shroud  when  the 
end  comes. 

— o — 

War  is  everything  Sherman  said 
it  was,  and  doubly  so  when  you  have 
to  pay  for  it  some  fourteen  years 
after  it  is  over. 


There    are    in     this     old     whirligig 


The  anthem  that  the  angels  sang 
at  the  birth  of  Jesus  contains  one 
refrain  that  we  ought  not  to  forget 
in  the  joys  with  which  we  celebrate 
Christmas.  This  truth  was  the  very 
essence  of  the  angels'  song — that 
the  "Good  Tidings"  should  be  "for 
all  people."  It  was  a  world-wide 
message  God  was  proclaiming  to  all 
nations,  that  the  mission  of  Jesus 
was  not  national,  or  sectional,  or  lo- 
cal. It  embraced  all.  His  coming  in- 
to the  world  is  of  such  transcendent 
importance  that  it  must  be  heralded 
to  all  the  nations,  even  to  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  earth.     "Peace  on 
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earth,  good  will  towards  men,"  at 
this  time,  this  year,  should  be  bap- 
tized with  a  new  determination  and 
carried  forward  throughout  the  in- 
coming New   Year. 

The  average  taxpayer  is  not  one- 
tenth  as  much  interested  in  reducing 
salaries  as  he  is  in  firing  outright 
all  unnecessary  public  employes. 
Everybody  knows  you  could  go  in 
any  department  in  cities,  counties, 
States,  and  at  Washington,  with  the 
exception  of  the  firemen,  policemen, 
and  school  teachers  who  actually 
teach,  and  dismiss  outright  a  large 
percentage  of  the  help  and  those  de- 
partments could  operate  efficiently 
with  the  remaining  employes.  In 
fact,  with  the  deadheads  out  of  the 
way,  I  believe  that  those  depart- 
ments would  operate  more  efficiently 
than  before. 

/  Surely  Would 
If  I  had  a  telephone, 
With    wires    hung     around    the 

State, 
I'd  call  up  workers  one  by  one 
And  not  a  minute  late; 
I'd  wish  for  every  one  of  them, 
In  bells   like   a  merry  chime, 
A  lot  of  happiness  and  cheer, 
This  joyous    Christmas  time. 

There  are  new  days  before  us; 
days  of  change;  days  when  we  must 


part  company  with  much  of  the  past; 
learn  new  habits  of  thought  and 
new  ways  of  doing  things.  So  shall 
we  rebuild.  Let  us  keep  our  faces 
toward  that  tomorrow  with  open 
minds  and  alert.  No  tears  for  "the 
good  old  days."  The  days  to  come 
will  be  different — but  better.  Look- 
ing away  from  selfishness  and  with 
brotherly  love  in  the  heart,  they  will 
be  the  days  of  which  Wordsworth 
speaks,  "the  heavenly  days  that  can- 
not die." 

Can  it  be  possible?  An  amazing 
report  comes  from  Oklahoma.  A 
court  in  that  state  has  ruled  that  a 
woman  has  the  right  to  slam  a  door 
in  a  peddler's  face.  "A  citizen,"  so 
the  court  declares,  "doesn't  have  to 
listen  to  a  peddler  if  he  doesn't  want 
to."  This  is  almost  revolutionary. 
In  this  complaisant  country  of  ours 
we  meekly  stand  like  the  tethered  ox, 
sadly  and  patiently,  while  we  are 
talked  to  by  peddlers,  book  agents, 
bond  salesmen,  patent  egg  beater 
venders,  magazine  solicitors,  and 
what  not.  But  the  court  says  we 
dcn't  .have  to  unless  we  want  to 
Gosh,  I  never  thought  of  that.  Won- 
der if  I  have  the  legal  right  to 
keep  right  on  going  when  a  hitch 
hiker  wiggles  his  thumb  at  me  I 
pray  the  honorable  court  to  hand 
down   a   decision  on  this   point. 


John  Hopkins  was  a  Baltimore  merchant,  bachelor  and 
Quaker.  He  founded  the  university  that  bears  his  name  be- 
cause he  believed  only  two  institutions  would  endure — "a  uni- 
versity, for  there  will  always  be  youth  to  train ;  and  a  hospi- 
tal, for  there  will  always  be  suffering  to  relieve." — Selected. 
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OUR  TWO  FARMS 


(Charity  & 

The  Kennedy  Home  farm  is  one 
of  the  very  finest  in  the  land.  It  con- 
sists of  a  twelve-hundred  acre  tract 
of  land,  six  hundred  under  culti- 
vation and  six  hundred  under  wire 
for  pasture.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it 
is  all  under  wire  as  the  six  hundred 
acres  of  cultivated  land  have  been 
cut  up  in  tracts  of  a  hundred  acres 
or  more. 

The  pasture  land  consists  of  three 
hundred  acres  of  meadow  land  and 
three  hundred  acres  of  upland  and 
swamp.  In  the  swamp  there  is  a 
dense  canebreak  of  more  than  ten 
acres.  The  possibilities  of  this  farm 
with  its  pasture  land  are  simply 
staggering  to  the  imagination. 

This  farm  and  the  Thomasville 
farm  are  being  studied  as  a  unit. 
An  effort  is  being  made  now  to  ar- 
range   ths    crops    on    bcth    places    so 


Children) 

that  the  food  and  meat  can  be 
raised  at  the  least  expense.  It  is 
thought  that  enough  beef  cattle  can 
be  raised  on  the  Kennedy  Home  farm 
for  the  use  of  both  homes.  An  ef- 
fort will  also  be  made  to  raise 
enough  hay  and  as  much  grain  as 
possible.  The  "live  at  home"  idea 
has  taken  deep  hold  on  the  minds  of 
the  Mills  Home  management. 

There  will  be  many  problems  to 
face  in  unifying  the  farms.  The 
chief  of  these  will  be  the  matter  of 
transportation,  but  we  have  been 
buying  beef  cattle  in  western  North 
Carolina  and  in  Virginia  so  we  have 
our  transportation  problems  anyway. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  a  large 
grain  and  meat  bill  can  be  saved  by 
raising  more  of  what  we  need  on  the 
unified  farm. 


"ALL  POWER—" 

Infinite  power  of  God  upholds  us, 
Infinite  love  of  Christ  enfolds  us. 
Infinite  joy  within  us  wells, 
Infinite  peace  within  us  dwells. 
Infinite  wisdom  guides  our  way, 
Infinite  light  makes  bright  our  day. 
Infinite  strength  in  God  we  find, 
Infinite  rest  of  body  and  mind. 
Infinite  life  is  ours  to  live, 
Infinite  thanks  to  God  we  give! 


— E.  P.  S.  H. 
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HOLLY  AND  HAPPINESS 

(Selected) 

December    brings    us    the    happiest       the    cheeriest    cf    people. 


time  of  the  year.  The  days  are 
cold,  the  weather  often  unpleasant, 
but  with  it  all  our  hearts  know  a 
strange  contentment  in  these  winter 
days.  As  the  end  of  the  month 
(|raws  nearer,  this  happiness  in- 
creases. The  very  air  seems  to 
breathe  peace  into  our  hearts.  Busy 
as  we  may  be,  we  find  time  to  stop 
and  remember  the  feast  which  we 
celebrate  this  month.  Christmas 
lends  the  entire  thirty-one  days  a 
great  sense  of  well  being.  It  is  the 
feast  of  good-will  between  God  and 
man  and  December  is  the  happiest 
month  of  the  year. 

Our  hearts  feel  lighter  and  clean- 
er. Our  lips  offer  up  prayers  in 
birthday  greeting  to  our  Saviour. 
Our  souls  free  themselves  of  world- 
ly things.  Our  minds  and  bodies 
exert  themselves  to  bring  joy  to  oth- 
ers. We  only  add  to  our  own  happi- 
ness when  we  try  to  make  those 
about  us  happy.  We  smile  more  of- 
ten; we  speak  more  pleasantly;  we 
are  so  busy  we  have  no  time  to  think 
wrong  thoughts.  Busy  hands  are 
happy   hands,    and    the    workers    are 


December 

days  make  us  redouble  our  efforts. 
Work  increases  and  joy  grows  great- 
er. 

Holly  branches  cheer  us  with  their 
beauty.  The  bright  red  berries 
against  the  dark  green,  glossy 
leaves  add  a  cheerful  touch  to  the 
bleak  winter  landscape.  They  seem 
to  speak  to  us  with  their  gay  loveli- 
ness. When  we  place  some  holly 
about  the  house,  even  our  home 
seems  brighter.  Holly  and  happiness 
go  hand  in  hand  in  this  last  month 
of  the  year.  Instead  of  a  sense  of 
sorrow  because  the  year  is  passing 
swiftly  away,  we  feel  glad  that  we 
may  soon  start  anew.  We  have  sur- 
vived twelve  months  of  joy  and  sor- 
row, work  and  rest,  trials  and  com- 
forts. Now,  in  a  blaze  of  glory,  De- 
cember is  upon  us.  With  peaceful 
days  it  heals  whatever  wounds  the 
year  may  have  made  on  us  And  when 
Christmas  morning  dawns,  we  echo 
the  song  of  the  angels,  "Peace  on 
earth,  good-will  to  men."  This  is 
the  spirit  of  December,  holly  and 
happiness. 


COUNTY  CONSOLIDATION 

Consolidation  of  the  77  counties  of  Oklahoma  into  20  would 
save  aproximately  $18,000,000  a  year,,  according  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  Oklahoma.     Abolition  of  townships  and 
consolidation  of  school  districts  would    save    another    $3,000- 
000,  it  is  estimated. — Selected. 
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THE  STAR  IN  THE  EAST 

(N.  C.  Christian  Advocate) 


Stars  have  always  held  a  peculiar 
facination  for  men.  Little  children 
look  up  into  the  sky  and  exclaim, 
"Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star,  how  I 
wonder  where  you  are."  But  the 
star  that  excites  the  wonder  of  a 
child  nev\er  loses  ats  grip  on  the 
wisest  and  most  learned  of  men. 
The  stars  have  been  the  friendly 
guide  posts  to  wanderers  across 
trackless  plains  or  through  pathless 
forests.  Lost  amid  the  jungles  of 
the  wilderness  or  upon  the  wastes 
of  the  desert  men  have  invariably 
looked  to  the  stars  for  direction  and 
guidance. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  star 
should  appear  in  the  Christmas  sto- 
ry which  would  not  be  complete 
with  out  the  star. 


"Where  is  he  that  is  born  King  of 
the  Jews?  for  we  have  seen  his  star 
in  the  east."  Has  the  luster  of  that 
star  dimmed  with  the  passing  of 
the  years.  No,  a  hundred  times  no. 
It  shines  with  ever  increasing  bril- 
liancy. But  it  is  no  longer  local- 
ized in  time  or  space.  Wherever 
and  whenever  men  make  of  their 
hearts  a  manger  fit  for  the  Christ 
Child,  there  he  is  born,  and  there 
his  star  shines. 

O  Star  of  Wonder,  Star  of 
Night, 

Star    with    royal    beauty    bright, 

Westward  leading,  still  proceed- 
ing, 

Guide  us  to  thy  perfect  light. 


An  idea  of  the  amazing  amount  of  money  represented  by 
literary  and  art  treasures  brought  to  America  during  the  re- 
cent years  may  be  suggested  by  the  price  of  $120,000  paid  by 
an  American  collector  for  a  Guttenberg  Bible,  printed  at 
Mainz,  Germany,  on  the  world's  first  printing  press. 

This  is  said  to  be  the  highest  price  ever  paid  for  a  single 
book,  but  within  a  few  years  it  may  bring  a  great  deal  more. 
A  similar  Bible  sold  for  only  $2,500  about  80  years  ago. 

When  J.  P.  Morgan,  the  elder,  died  in  1913,  his  art  trea- 
sures were  valued  at  close  to  $100,000,000.  His  manuscripts 
included  the  originals  of  nine  novels  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Dickens'  "The  Christmas  Carol,"  Thackeray's  "Vanity  Fair" 
and  many  works  by  Keats,  Poe,  Whittier,  Longfellow  and  oth- 
ers. A  single  purchase  of  700  books  by  Mr.  Morgan  in  1902 
cost  him  a  million  and  a  quarter  dollars. 

The  late  Henry  Huntington  left  a  collection  for  which  he 
had  paid  about  about  twenty  millions.  The  finest  collection 
of  Shakespeare's  works  in  existence  is  in  the  Folger  library 
in  Brooklyn. 
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CHRISTMAS  COMES  AGAIN 

By  Nancy  Smith  Krusekopf 


Christmas  all  over  the  world  in 
Christian  countries  is  celebrated  as 
the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Christ,  our  Prince  of  Peace  and 
King  cf  Kings.  Whatever  differ- 
ences may  exist  between  nations, 
they  unite,  if  Christianity  has 
reached  them,  in  recognizing  De- 
cember 25.  However,  many  other 
dates  have  at  various  times  been 
observed  as  the  day  of  the  nativity. 
Since  the  exact  date  seemed  uncer- 
tain, it  was  finally  decided  that  all 
should  agree  upon  some  special  day, 
making  it  universal.  The  date  itself 
isn't  of  so  much  importance,  how- 
ever, as  the  manner  in  which  we  ob- 
serve it.  The  Christmas  spirit  with- 
its  gcod  will,  generosity,  and  its  all- 
embracing  love  for  our  fellow  men 
must  play  their  part  if  the  day  is 
to  mean  to  the  world  what  it  should. 

Christmas  has  many  customs  that 
distinguish  it  from  all  other  days, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  study  their 
origin.  The  giving  of  presents  and 
the  use  of  hclly  and  mistletoe,  yule 
legs,  and  the  wassail  bowl  have  all 
descended  from  the  days  of  pagan- 
ism. The  Christmas  tree  seems  to 
be  of  both  Germanic  and  Scandina- 
vian origin,  but,  as  nearly  as  we 
can  trace,  to  Germany  must  be  giv- 
en credit  for  the  first  Christmas 
tree;  the  custom  was  quickly  taken 
up  by  other  countries,  sc  that  now 
its  use   seems  general. 

An  old  legend  relates  how  upon  a 
Christmas  Eve  twelve  centuries  ago 
the  first  Christmas  tree  was  miracu- 
lously   revealed.      Winfred,    an    Eng- 


lishman who  had  gone  to  Germany 
to  spread  the  teachings  of  Jesus, 
found  a  group  of  worshipers  gather- 
ed at  the  Oak  of  Geismar  about  to 
sacrifice  little  Prince  Asulf  to  the 
God  Thor.  Winfred  averted  the 
death  blow  and  cut  down  the  "blood" 
oak.  As  it  fell  a  young  fir  tree  ap- 
peared, which  the  missionary  declar- 
ed was  the  tree  of  life  or  Christ,  of 
whose  birth  he  then  told  the  people. 

Our  new  Christmas  is  quite  diff- 
erent from  the  old,  from  the  one 
that  gave  the  celebration  its  begin- 
ning. I  love  to  think  back  at  this 
season  of  the  year  and  let  my  ima- 
gination linger  awhile  in  the  peace- 
ful, lovely  starlight  that  shone  up- 
on those  rough,  lonely  Judean  hills 
that  wondrous  night,  the  surprise 
and  joy  of  the  shepherds  over  the 
angels'  message  and  their  weary 
walk  to  Bethlehem  to  love  and  wor- 
ship Him.  Then  from  afar  came  the 
wise  men  bringing  their  gifts  of 
gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh,  pre- 
cious chiefly  because  they  symboliz- 
ed love,  praise,  and  remembrance. 
Ever  since  then  wise  men  have  been 
laying  their  gifts  at  His  feet.  Those 
who  do,  really  accomplish  things  that 
abide  forever,  while  those  who  hide 
their  talents  and  possessions  for 
their  own  personal  use  find  often- 
times that  they  perish  with  the  us- 
ing. Some  one  has  said  that  Colum- 
bus gave  the  New  World,  Milton 
dedicated  his  poetry,  Raphael  his 
art,  Beethovr  <  his  music,  Morse  his 
telegraphy  and  Washington  his 
statesman;.;:  p.       The    list    might    be 
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made  much  longer,  but  that  should 
not  concern  us  so  much  as  the  mat- 
ter of  our  own  individual  gifts.  Per- 
haps we  have  none  that  would  com- 
pare with  these,  but  if  we  bring  Him 
the  best  that  we  have  it  will  merit 
the  same  approval  and  acceptance 
as  the  greater  ones.  It  may  be  just 
a  simple  act  of  kindness,  and  ex- 
pression of  sympathey  warmly 
made,  or  a  dedication  of  whatever 
talents  God  has  given  us  to  His  ser- 
vice. Whatever  it  is,  let  it  be  cheer- 
fully given  and  let  it  also  be  the 
best  we  can  make  it. 

Is  not  the  Christmas  story  a 
forceful  reminder  of  how  different 
are  the  ways  of  God  and  man?  If 
man  is  seized  with  a  desire  and  am- 
bition to  conquer  the  world,  he  sends 
an  army  equiped  with  ammunition, 
with  flaunting  banners  and  shrilling 
of  trumpets  as  they  march  steadily 
toward  what  they  hope  will  be  vic- 
tory. God  sent  a  Babe  and  an  angel 
song.  Man's  pageantry  passes  and 
fades  into  forgetfulness,  but  the 
memory  of  the  Christ  child  lives  on 
refreshing  our  faith  that  is  all  too 
often  blurred  by  the  bitterness  cf 
some  of  life's  struggles.  Surely 
Christmas  is  a  time  for  a  renewal 
of  faith   and  of  reconsecration. 

Let  us  not  allow  our  powerful  in- 
dustrial civilization  to  crush  the 
spiritual  elements  of  life  and  to  sub- 
stitute for  them  an  empty  material- 
ism. Unless  we  guard  ourselves 
carefully,  we  may  find  that  our  at- 
tention is  centered  upon  the  glitter 
of  cheap  "toys"  rather  than  upon 
the  glory  of  the  unseen  realities. 
Christmas  can  easily  become  a  time 
of  intolerable  strain,  anticipated 
with   dread   and   followed   by  a   reac- 


tion of  dampened  enthusiasm.  The 
celebration  that  was  originally  in- 
tended to  be  an  oasis  of  peace  and 
refreshment  is  in  danger  of  being 
turned  into  a  laborious,  gorgeous 
festival,  purely  social  and  not  sa- 
cred  in   any   sense. 

Four  hundred  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ,  Plato,  the  Greek 
philosopher,  said,  "Wondering  in- 
quiry and  inquiring  wonder  are  the 
root  of  all  knowledge."  No  doubt 
it  was  that  same  inquiring  wonder 
that  sent  the  wise  men  on  their 
quest  to  find  the  new-born  King,  and 
it  is  that  to-day  that  urges  us  on  to 
find  Christ  and  to  learn  more  of 
him  by  worshipping  at  his  feet.  May 
Christmas  this  year  increase  this  in- 
quiring wonder  in  our  hearts  and 
may  it  help  us  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  deep  under-currents 
of  life  and  love  with  "an  increasing 
tenderness  for  the  births  and  cruci- 
fixions of  all   its  strivings." 

In  the  old  countries  cathedrals  are 
gathering  places  of  worshipers  up- 
cn  Christmas  Eve.  Their  radiant 
lights  shine  forth  to  welcome  all 
outside — those  who  have  weary 
grown  and  those  who  live  securely 
and  happily.  Peace  seems  to  hover 
about  the  open  doors,  and  upon  en- 
tering one  finds  many  glittering  ta- 
pers that  burn  and  flare  in  praise  of 
him  who  was  the  Light  of  the  World. 
The  soft,  mystic  candlelight  in  bene- 
diction falls  on  quiet,  kneeling  fig- 
ures. The  sacred  altar  banked  with 
evei-greens  and  with  holly  set  aglow 
reminds  us  of  the  warmth  in  the 
nearts  of  those  who  really  love  the 
Prince  cf  Peace.  The  chimes,  his 
heralds,  ring  out  soft  and  clear,  and 
then   the  very  air  is  hushed  in  such 
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solemn  thanksgiving  as  on  a  Beth- 
lehem hill  met  the  announcement  of 
an    angel    choir   two    thousand    years 


ago,  "Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
and  on  er;rth  peace,  good-will  to- 
ward men." 


CHRISTMAS  BELLS 


By  Louise  C.  Hastings 

"And  all  the  bells  on  earth  shall 


ring 

On  Christmas  Day,  on  Christ- 
mas Day; 

And  all  the  bells  on  earth  shall 

.  ring 

On  Christmas  Day  in  the  morn- 
ing." 

So  reads  the  old  carol,  "I  saw 
three  ships  come  sailing  in,"  and  as 
our  churches  chime  out  their  Christ- 
mas messages  of  hope  and  cheer 
this  age-old  verse  is  remembered 
year  after  year. 

As  little  children  in  kindergarten 
and  primary  school,  many  of  us  re- 
member the  songs  of  Christmas 
bells  that  we  loved  to  sing  over  and 
over.  "Merry,  merry,  merry,  merry 
Christmas  bells  so  sweetly,  sweetly 
chiming"  and  "Shine  out,  Oh!  bless- 
ed Star"  with  its  chorus  "Ring,  ring, 
happy  bells!"  are  two  well-remem- 
bered ones.  And  who  will  ever  for- 
get the  mysterious  bells  in  that  de- 
lightful story  by  Raymond  Alden, 
"Why  the  Chimes  Rang?" — a  story 
that  just  as  truly  belongs  to  the 
Christmas  season  as  "The  Bird's 
Christmas  Carol,"  and  the  Christ- 
mas classic  of  Dickens. 


In  our  churches  today  Christmas 
music  is  often  made  exquisitely 
beautiful  by  the  addition  of  the  or- 
gan chimes.  Christmas  music  play- 
ed by  trained  bell  ringers,  once 
heard,  leaves  a  memory  that  con- 
tinues to  ring  in  our  minds  long  af- 
•  i'  the  music  has  stopped.  Whethe" 
we  hear  it  in  our  churches,  or  wheth- 
er we  sit  out-oi  "-doors  in  our  cars  in 
crowded  squares,  or  whether  in  the 
quiet  of  our  homes,  when  it  comes 
tc  us  over  the  air.  the  carillon  of 
sacred  music,  especially  at  Christ- 
mas time,  lingers,  and  rests,  and  up- 
lifts. There  is  something  at  this 
holy  season  that  seems  to  make  the 
music  of  chimes  hallowed,  if  we  are 
in  tune  to  their  music. 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  felt 
this  "something"  when  he  wrote  his 
immortal  words  about  the  Christmas 
bells: 

"I  heard  the  bells  on   Christmas 
Day 

Their  old  familiar  carols  play, 

And  wild  and  sweet 

The   word-    repeat 

Of  peace   on   earth,  good  will  to 
men ! 
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"And   thought   how,   as   the   day 
had  come, 
The    belfries    s>f    all    Christen- 
dom 
Had  rolled  along 

The  unbroken  scng 
Of   peace   on    earth,   good-will   to 
men ! " 

Tennyson,  too,  had  this  feeling. 
He  loved  the  bells  of  Christmas  be- 
cause he  was  used  to  them. 

"The  time  draws  near  the  birth 
of  Christ: 
The  moon  is  hid;   the  night  is 
still : 
The  Christmas  bells  from  hill  to 
hill 
Answer     each     other     in     the 
mist." 

Church  bells  have  other  missions 
than  just  ringing  the  glad  Christ- 
mas message  to  the  world.  Every 
Sunday  they  call  us  to  pause  in  the 
busy  week  and  turn  our  thoughts  to- 
ward higher  things.  Every  Sunday 
they  ring  out  their  challenge  to 
come  to  church.  Often  during  the 
week  their  chimes  are  heard,  com- 
pelling us  to  drop  our  problems  for 
the  moment  and  to  raise  our 
thoughts  toward  the  best  things  of 
life,  the  eternal  things. 

The  tolling  of  a  bell  tells  its  mes- 
sage, just  as  the  chiming  of  bells, 
and  this  bell  ringing  while  it  gives 
its  sad  message  to  wondering  hearts, 
yet  carries  a  certain  amount  of  joy, 
for  should  we  not  feel  joy  when  a 
soul  has  become  a  guest  of  God? 

Cathedral  bells  or  church  bells, 
from    the    very    fact    that    they    peal 


from  the  tower  above  us,  often  raise 
cur  heads  from  the  contemplation 
of  the  things  of  the  earth  earthy, 
and  the  higher  the  tower,  the  higher 
we  must  raise  our  heads  to  see  the 
bells.  If  the  cathedral  tower  is  the 
symbol  of  our  spiritual  yearning,  as 
someone  has  so  eloquently  said,  then 
the  ringing  of  the  bells  in  the  tower 
is  something  of  a  gift  of  God  when 
it  draws  our  heart  toward  the  spirit 
and  restores  us  from  wandering  too 
far  from  the  best  and  the  highest. 
Even  if  our  hearts  only  soar  with 
our  eyes  for  a  few  seconds,  the  hal- 
lowed influence  of  the  music  of  the 
bells  is  felt. 

There  are  many  stories  which 
the  ringing  bells  tell  us.  Sometimes 
these  stories  are  merely  inspired  in 
the  hearts  of  the  listeners.  Some- 
times when  the  chimes  are  memorial 
bells,  they  breathe  something  of  the 
life  in  whose  memory  they  were 
made.  And  sometimes  they  ring  out 
the  message  of  the  hymn  or  carol  so 
deeply  that  they  seem  to  speak  to 
us  in  the  words  of  the  hymn,  and  we 
feel  a  spiritual  invigoration  such  as 
we  have  in  church,  with  its  atmo- 
sphere of  meditation  and  nearness 
to  God. 

Bells  are  very  old,  dating  back 
many  centuries  before  the  first 
Christmas.  Indeed,  some  authori- 
ties say  that  they  date  back  farther 
than  the  Biblical  record.  Among  the 
remains  of  the  old  Inca  civilization 
destroyed  by  Pizarro  have  been 
found  many  bone  and  clay  flutes  and 
trumpets  made  of  shells.  The  Incas 
evidently  made  great  progress  in 
music,  for  they  had  also  bells  of 
many    different  tones.      For   some   of 
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these  bells  were  of  bronze  and  some 
were  pure  copper.  Bells  were  early 
used  for  various  purposes,  such  as 
being  attached  to  war  chariots,  and 
also  as  a  means  of  announcing  the 
hour  of  the  day,  as  in  modern  times. 
The  earliest  bells  were  often  four- 
sided.  The  Egyptians  and  Israel- 
ites used  a  rude  form  of  bells  and  it 
is  known  that  bells  of  a  considerable 
size  were  early  used  in  China  and 
Japan.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  al- 
so employed  them  for  different 
things.  They  are  said  to  have  been 
first  introduced  into  Christian 
churches  about  A.  D.  400.  They 
were  introduced  into  France  in  550 
and  into  England  a  little  more  than 
a  century  later. 

France  today  possesses  bells  that 
are  very  ancient.  Some  of  these  are 
ornamented  with  small  bas-reliefs 
of  the  crucifixion,  of  the  descent 
from  the  cross,  fleurs-de-lis,  seals  of 
abbeys  and  donors.  Others  have  in- 
scriptions. French  bells  were  some- 
times gifts  of  kings  and  abbots  and 
were  in  every  way  held  in  high 
esteem. 

One  of  the  Mother  Goose  rhymes 
that  we  all  knew  as  children  is: 

"Oranges    and   lemons,    says   the 

bells  of   St.  Clement's: 
You  owe  me  five  farthings,  says 

the    bells     of     St.     Martin's. 
When    will    you    pay   me?      Says 

the  bells  of  Old   Baily: 
When  I  grow  rich,  says  the  bells 

of  Shore-ditch: 
When  will  that  be?  says  the  bells 

of  Stepney: 
I   do   not   know,    says   the   great 

bell  of  Bow." 


These  are  all  churches  of  Old  Eng- 
land, and  at  least  one  of  them,  St. 
Mary-le-Bow,  owes  the  reputation  of 
its  bell  to  this  quaint  nursery  legend 
rather  than  to  its  size  or  weight  or 
other   special   characteristics. 

English  bells  as  a  rule  are  smaller 
than  those  of  other  countries,  al- 
though the  names  of  Big  Ben  and 
Big  Tom  seem  to  make  those  large. 
Italian  bells  are  also  small,  and 
there  are  few  of  them.  The  Flemish 
and  German  bells,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  quite  large.  The  Chinese 
once  boasted  of  possessing  the  larg- 
est bell  in  the  world,  but  Russia 
carried  off  the  palm  with  the  great 
bell  of  Moscow,  the  monarch  of  bells. 
The  very  large  bells  are  seldom  or 
never  moved,  being  suspended  from 
beams  and  struck  by  a  clapper 
which  is  regulated  by  clockwork. 
But  whether  bells  are  large  or 
small,  they  awaken  sacred  associa- 
tions, especially  at  the  Christmas 
season  when  they  lift  our  spirits,  as 
Washington  Irving  expresses  it,  "to 
a  state  of  hallowed  and  elevated  en- 
joyment." Few  of  us  may  ever  hear 
the  bells  across  the  ocean  "their  old 
familiar  carols  play,"  but  we  hear 
them  in  our  own  land  and  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  they  have  the 
same  appeal,  "so  hallowed  and  so 
gracious  is  the  time." 

In  medieval  times  church  bells 
were  held  in  peculiar  esteem.  They 
were  treated  as  if  they  were  voices 
and  were  inscribed  with  Latin  ex- 
pressions and  prayers.  Following 
are  some  of  the  inscriptions  on  bells 
of  this  age: 

"Hail,    Mary,    full    of    grace." 

"St.  Peter,  pray  for  us." 
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"St.  Paul,  pray  for  us." 

"Jesus  of  Nazareth,  have  mercy 
upon  us." 

As  each  bell  rang  out  in  the  air 
and  as  the  tone  of  each  bell  was 
recognized,  the  people  would  feel 
the  special  supplication  of  the  bell's 
inscription.  Many  bells  in  other 
places  have  the  same  inscriptions, 
but  there  are  still  many  different 
ones  that  often  come  to  light  as  we 
search  for  them.  Another  reason 
why  the  ancient  bells  meant  so  much 
to  pious  people  was  that  when  a  bell 
was  cast  queen  and  gentlewomen 
threw  their  gold  and  silver  orna- 
ments into  the  mass  of  metal,  and 
the  feeling  of  reverence  for  the  in- 
terceding voices  was  common  to 
gentle  and  simple.  Sometimes  these 
bells  were  cast  in  monasteries  under 
the  direction  of  ecclesiastics  of  rank. 
York  Cathedral,  in  England,  which 
is  one  of  the  finest  Gothic  structures 
in  the  world,  having  many  relics  and 
reminders  of  early  and  medieval  his- 
tory, has  a  window  of  stained  glass 
which  is  divided  into  subjects  repre- 
senting the  various  processes  of  bell- 
casting,  bell-cleaning,  and  bell-tun- 
ing, and  has  for  a  border  a  series 
of  bells,  one  below  the  other,  proving 
that  the  associations  with  which 
bells  were  regarded  rendered  them 
both  ecclesiastical  and  pictorial  in 
the  eyes  of  the  old  artists. 

When  Henry  VIII  reigned,  bells 
lost  their  importance.  He  looked 
upon  church  bells  as  just  so  much 
metal  to  be  melted  and  sold !  Dur- 
ing his  reign  church  property  had  no 
place,  and  during  the  destruction 
which  occurred  countless  bells  disap- 
peared. It  so  happend  that  some  of 
the   ships     that      carried     the     belis 


across  the  seas  foundered  in  several 
havens,  and  many  were  the  legends 
that  grew  out  of  these  accidents. 
At  St.  Malo,  fourteen  of  the  Jersey 
bells  were  wrecked  at  the  entrance 
to  the  harbor.  Since  then  when  the 
wind  blows  many  people  think  they 
hear  the   drowned  bells  ringing. 

The  largest  bell  in  England  is 
"Great  Paul,"  which  is  hung  at  St. 
Pau'l  Cathedral.  "Big  Ben,"  which 
hangs  in  the  Clock-Tower  at  the 
Palace  of  Westminster,  is  probably 
the  best  known  bell.  Through  the 
years  it  has  become  badly  cracked 
and  has  had  to  be  recast.  "Great 
Tom"  at  Oxford  is  also  one  of  the 
world's  famous  bells.  The  largest 
bell  in  France  is  at  Boulogne.  This 
is  struck  by  a  man  to  denote  the 
hours  of  the  day  and  night. 

The  most  famous  bell  in  our  coun- 
try is  the  Liberty  Bell,  which  origi- 
nally hung  in  Independence  Hall, 
Philadelphia,  and  first  pealed  the 
news  of  the  signing  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  It  was  cast 
in  England  in  1752  and  bears 
this  inscription:  "Proclaim  liberty 
throughout  all  the  land  unto  all  the 
inhabitants  thereof"  (Lev.  25:  10.) 
It  is  now  on  exhibition  at  Independ- 
ence Hall.  This  is  by  no  means  a 
Christmas  bell,  but  no  article  on 
this  subject  would  be  complete  with- 
out its  recognition. 

There  are  many  old  beliefs  that 
go  with  the  ringing  of  bells  at 
Christmas.  For  instance,  in  certain 
mining  districts  across  the  ocean 
the  miners,  who  are  working  under- 
ground in  the  coal  mines  during  the 
festive  season,  are  often  heard  to 
declare  that  on  Christmas  Eve  bells 
can  be  heard  merrily  pealing  in  the 
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distant  part  of  the  mine. 

There  is  a  valley  near  Raleigh,  in 
Nottingshire,  England,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  made  by  an 
earthquake  some  hundreds  of  years 
ago,  and  buried  in  the  underground 
ruins  is  an  old  church.  The  people 
send  their  children  out  to  the  valley 
on  Christmas  morning  to  listen  for 
the  bells  of  the  church  which  they 
believe  will  ring.  It  is  a  popular 
belief  in  many  other  places  that  hid- 
den bells  ring  on  Christmas  Eve. 
Sometimes  one  needs  to  bend  the 
ear  to  the  ground,  but  if  one  really 
listens  the  bells  are  suposed  to  be 
heard. 

This  takes  us  back  to  the  idea  we 
had  at  the  beginning  of  this  article. 
If  we  are  in  tune  to  the  message  of 
Christmas  we  shall  hear  the  bells, 
whether  they  ring  from  the  church 
steeple  or  whether  memory  brings 
them  back.  "The  Christmas 
Chimes,"  Blashfield's  beautiful  paint- 
ing, brings  to  us  the  joyousness  of 
the  season.  Whoever  sees  it,  wheth- 
er original  or  copy,  hears  dimly  or 
clearly  the  music  of  the  bells  even 
if  there  is  no  sound. 

"Noel!   Noel! 

Thus    sounds    each    Christmas    bell 

Across  the  winter  snow." 


when    he    describes     the     Christmas 
customs  of  his  time: 

"On    Christmas    Eve     the     bells 
were  rung, 
On    Christmas    Eve    the    Mass 
was   sung: 
The   only  night   of   all  the   year 
Saw   the    stoled    priest   in   his 
chalice   rear." 

There  was  a  medieval  custom  in 
sections  of  Old  England  that  the 
bell  should  toll  for  an  hour  before 
midnight  on  Christmas  Eve,  and  as 
soon  as  midnight  was  reached  the 
bells  rang  out  merrily.  This  was 
suposed  to  announce  to  the  powers 
of  darkness  that  the  birth  of  the 
Saviour  was  coming.  Jacob  Riis,  in 
his  book,  "The  Old  Town,"  mentions 
a  custom  in  Denmark,  where  "the 
joyous  ringing  of  the  big  bells  with 
their  deep  voices  that  rang  out  over 
field  and  heath"  announced  that 
Yule  was  fairly  under  way. 

And  the  ringing  of  Christmas 
chimes  still  goes  on.  Puritanism 
never  was  able  to  drown  out  the  mu- 
sic of  this  hallowed  season.  The 
Christmas  bells  carried  them  through 
those  perilous  times  and  they  will 
carry  us  through  the  perilous  times 
of  today. 


According  to  ecclesiastical  usage 
Christmas  Day  begins  at  sunset,  or 
when  the  first  star  is  seen  in  the 
sky,  and  the  "First  Vespers"  of 
Christmas  Day  take  place  on  Christ- 
mas Eve,  which  service  is  heralded 
by  the  merry  chiming  of  bells.  Sir 
Walter      Scott     mentions     the     bells 


"Ring,      Christmas      bells!      and 
there   shall  be  peace; 
Ring,      Christmas     bells,     and 
good- will   shall  grow; 
What    has     been     shall     be     felt 
again 
And  earth  shall  more  of  good- 
ness know!" 
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A  DISCUSSION  OF  THE  NEED  OF 
CHARACTER  EDUCATION 


By  Lewis 

Hundreds  of  letters  come  to  me — 
some  criticizing  my  policies  and 
methods,  others  praising  them;  some 
offering  advise,  others  seeking  it; 
some  extremely  flattering  to  me,  oth- 
ers almost  viciously  critical.  When 
I  say  that  these  signs  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  an  analytical  public  ccme 
from  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world, 
it  is  no  exaggeration.  I  have  re- 
ceived praise  of  my  last  book  from 
a  professor  at  tjhe  farthest  point 
of  South  Africa;  an  apparent  mis- 
statement was  called  to  my  attention 
in  a  letter  from  a  London  "bobby"; 
and  one  of  my  severest  critics  is  em- 
ployed in  a  salmon  fishery  in  most 
northern  Yukon.  These  letters  are 
all  carefully  read  and  answered  if  a 
reply  is  requested  or  expedient. 

No  letter  I  have  received  in  recent 
years  interested  me  more  than  one 
that  came  to  me  a  short  time  age — 
a  plea  for  advice  from  a  worried  and 
harassed  mother  relative  to  her  two 
sens.  She  first  admitted  that  their 
father  was  inclined  to  be  a  bit  dis- 
honest and  that  their  home  life  was 
not  pleasant.  Both  boys  in  early 
childhocd  had  every  educational  op- 
portunity that  a  small  western  town 
afforded.  They  also  had  the  chance 
healthily  to  develop  their  bodies 
through  clean  and  wholesome  physi- 
cal exercise.  In  spite  of  these  advan- 
tages, the  older  boy  had  developed  a 
loose  moral  streak.  He  became  con- 
spicuous through  loud  dressing,  and 
eventually  lost  his  place  of  employ- 
ment   in    the    town     because     of     his 
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questionable  actions  with  local  girls. 
With  regard  to  the  younger  boy,  it 
was  found  that  he  had  been  commit- 
ting petty  thefts  for  years.  At  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  had  spent  a 
night  in  the  village  lockup.  His  con- 
sequent sentence  was  that  he  report 
on  probation  to  the  mayor  of  the 
town.  The  mother,  almost  hysteri- 
cally, presented  the  problem  of  what 
to  do  about  these  boys  to  forestall 
what  seemed  to  her  to  be  the  inevit- 
able ending — the  commission  of  some 
serious  overt  act  and  a  cell  in  a 
State  prison.  The  reply  that  went 
to  this  mother  over  hundreds  of 
miles  of  space  is  unnecessary  to  re- 
cord here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  if 
she  finds  it  possible  to  follow  my 
diagnosis  and  suggested  remedy,  she 
may  still  save  her  boys.  If  my 
prayers  will  help,  she  has  them. 

Far  more  important  to  me,  how- 
ever, than  the  concrete  problem  of 
this  mother,  is  the  abstract  lesson 
behind  the  question  she  presents. 
Why  should  such  a  situation  ever 
have  been  permitted  to  arise.  Where- 
in lies  the  fault?  For  something  or 
someone — other  than  these  boys — 
must  have  been  responsible  for  their 
potential  failure  in  life. 

It  has  been  definitely  established 
by  every  result  of  the  modern  study 
of  crime  and  the  criminal  that  delin- 
quency is  not  destiny,  nor  necessarily 
hereditary.  This  has  come  to  be  rec- 
ognized today  as  almost  obvious  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  for  a  long  time 
outstanding    students    of    crime    held 
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to  the  contrary.  The  eminent  Italian, 
Lombroso,  even  originated  the  theo- 
ry of  a  distinct,  so-called  "criminal 
type."  I  personally  feel,  after  over 
a  quarter  of  a  century  of  intimate 
association  with  criminals,  that  their 
acts  are  neither  inherited  nor  des- 
tined. In  substantiation  of  this  opin- 
ion I  point  to  thousands  of  men  who, 
once  having  erred  and  been  punish- 
ed, have  returned  to  society  and  tak- 
en their  places  among  its  most  so- 
cial and  successful  members.  Had 
their  malefacta  been  hereditary  or 
pre-destined,  it  is  obvious  that  their 
reformation  would  have  been  impos- 
sible. Were  this  so,  it  would  natur- 
ally follow  that  all  our  attempts  at 
crime  prevention,  treatment,  rehabili- 
tation, and  cure,  would  be  merely 
empty  gestures.  Commission  of  a 
crime  is  the  result  of  many  and  vari- 
ed conditions  and  circumstances,  any 
or  all  of  which  may  be  proximate 
and  contributing  causes.  In  general, 
however,  I  have  always  felt  that 
there  are  two  outstanding  factors  in 
such  cases  and  that  it  is  the  unusual 
or  accidental  crime  where  one  of 
them  is  not  present.  The  first  is 
neglected  cr  wrongful  methods  of 
education  and  the  second  is  unplea- 
sant environment. 

Group  instruction  in  the  schools, 
and  especially  among  the  younger 
pupils,  will  steadily  continue  to  in- 
cur my  disapprobation.  With  all 
due  deference  to  present  day  educa- 
tors, who  undoubtedly  have  accom- 
plished tremendously  important  im- 
provements, I  believe  one  of  the  fun- 
damental faults  of  the  school|  js 
regimentation — group  instruction  to 
the  mass  with  too  little  intimate  con- 
centration  on   the   individual   student 


or  on  the  individual  type.  A  back- 
ward pupil — one  whose  intellectual 
faculties  may  not  respond  to  instruc- 
tion as  quickly  as  do  those  of  his  as- 
scciates — is  too  often  lost  in  the  gen- 
eral scuffle  for  knowledge.  Having 
missed  some  important  elementary 
point,  he  is  naturally  unable  to  fol- 
low the  subsequent  advanced  teach- 
ings. It  is  not  hard  to  understand 
that  he  soon  becomes  hopelessly  be- 
wildered and  keenly  cognizant  of  his 
failings.  The  realization  grows  up- 
on him  that  he  is  not  as  smart  or 
clever  as  his  associate  pupils,  and 
with  that  cognition  comes  the  worry 
that  he  may  be  mocked  or  taunted 
by  them  for  his  backwardness.  The 
complex  of  inferiority  that  is  thus 
created  often  tempts  the  pupil  to 
acts  of  desperation.  He  becomes 
morose,  sullen,  defiant,  and  attempts 
to  vent  those  hostile  feelings  by  acts 
of  definite  anti-sociability.  The  tra- 
gic results  that  often  occur  are  only 
too  well  known. 

The  second  factor  which  for  years 
I  have  advocated  as  a  vital  means  of 
preventing  the  very  conception  of 
crime,  affects  environment  while  the 
subject  is  in  the  youthful  or  forma- 
tive stage.  As  early  as  possible  par- 
ents should  strive  to  obtain  the 
child's  confidence.  Fear  of  parents 
should  never  exist  as  a  factor  in  the 
potential  actions  of  a  child.  If  a 
child  feels  the  urge  to  do  a  wrongful 
act,  but  is  prevented  only  by  the 
thought  of  possible  reprisal  by  a 
parent,  the  overt  act  has  still  been 
committed  mentally  and  the  respon- 
s  i  b  il  i  t  y  incurred.  Confidence — net 
fear — should  govern  the  relationship 
of  parent  and  child.  There  should 
be  an  easy  intimacy,  a  tender  under- 
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standing  of  the  child's  worries  and 
aims  and  problems.  Also  is  it  ex- 
tremely necessary  for  parents  care- 
fully to  supervise  the  recreation  of 
their  children — their  companions, 
their  games,  their  methods  of  play. 
Often  in  the  most  innocent  games 
by  youngsters,  traits  of  selfishness, 
of  arrogance,  even  of  dishonesty  can 
be  noticed.  If  treated  tactfully  at 
the  adolescent  stage  of  a  child's  life, 
such  traits  can  probably  be  rerouted 
into  eventual  disappearance.  If  per- 
mitted to  grow  unnoticed  and  un- 
treated, they  can  spread  as  easily  as 
a  malignant  cancer.  It  is  true  that 
in  order  carefully  to  guide  a  child 
into  healthful  and  successful  ma- 
turity, many  sacrifices  necessarily 
must  be  made  by  parents.  It  is  equal- 
ly true,  however,  that  unless  they 
are  willing  to  undergo  any  necessary 
sacrifices,  they  are  shirking  their 
jobs— not  only  to  themselves,  not  on- 
ly to  the  child,  but  also  to  society 
in  general.  Eventually  their  neg- 
lect will  present  a  common  sociologi- 
cal problem. 

I  have  lcng  urged  youthful  club 
fraternalism  on  the  type  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  and  neighborhood  boys'  and 
girls'  clubs.  I  feel  that  the  associa- 
tions developed  in  such  gatherings — 
when  carefully  supervised — can  be 
only  a  source  of  good  for  the  youth- 
ful members.  Cleanliness  of  body 
and  mind  is  the  watchword  of  the 
Scouts  and  when  the  motto  of  "at 
least  one  gocd  deed  a  day"  is  added, 
then  in  truth  are  th-?  members  en 
the  right  and  progressive  road  to- 
ward developing  into  men  of  moral 
strength  and  honor.  Boys'  and  girls' 
clubs  are  helpful  in  discouraging 
idleness   of  mind   and  of  bedy.    Even 


at  Sing  Sing  Prison  today  the  mo- 
rale among  the  inmates  is  higher 
than  ever  before  in  rhe  century  of 
its  existence.  This  is  because  they 
are  permitted  a  decent,  normal,  and 
satisfying  expression  of  their  per- 
sonal interests,  whether  it  be  base- 
ball, football,  in  the  library,  or  on 
the  chess  beard. 

I  don't  want  to  seem  to  be  finding 
too  much  fault  with  parents.  Pri- 
marily, however,  they  have  the  pow- 
er and  opportunity  to  explain  to  a 
child  the  benefits  and  advantages  of 
fraternal  activities,  to  arrange  for 
membership  in  a  local  club,  and  by 
their  kindly  advice  and  encourage- 
ment, to  foster  the  interest  of  the 
child.  The  one  real  point  I  want  to 
make  is  that  force  or  fear  can  nev- 
er accomplish  these  results.  Chil- 
dren have  a  spirit  as  well  as  a  body, 
and  this  sprit  can  be  trained  volun- 
tarily to  respond  to  a  directing  in- 
fluence even  mere  readily  than  the 
body  can  be  trained  to  yield  obedi- 
ence to  compulsion.  That  inner 
spirit  is  always  present  in  a  child 
and,  when  the  proper  appeal  is  made 
to  it,  the  response  is  like  that  of  the 
banner  to  the  breeze. 

Failure  in  character  is  what  brings 
the  offender  to  prison.  Failure  to 
develop  character  is  something  that 
we  shall  have  to  charge  up,  in  part 
at  least  to  the  public  schools.  Since 
the  schools,  however,  can  rightfully 
point  to  the  large  number  of  their 
pupils  who  leave  the  hands  of  the 
educator  and  never  fail,  we  have  a 
right  to  believe  that  it  is  not  the 
school  alone  that  is  at  fault.  The 
school  can  at  best  only  share  with 
the  parents  of  the  children  the  credit 
of  character  building.      Similarly,   in 
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the  event  of  failure,  we  must  charge 
both  the  school  and  the  parents. 
The  schools  can  succeed  in  the  de- 
velopment of  character  only  if  the 
parents  do  their  share.  They  can- 
not build  character  in  the  absence 
of  parental  aid. 

So  let  us  agree  on  constructive, 
humanized  education  for  the  young- 
ster with  cooperative  effort  on  the 
part  of  both  the  schools  and  the 
parents,  and  at  the  earliest  possible 
formative  age.  For,  notwithstanding 
that    man    is    the    higest    product    of 


creative  energy,  he  is  of  all  animals 
the  least  finished  at  birth.  Nothing 
was  ever  created  that  was  more  sen- 
sitive or  has  more  potential  power 
tiian  the  soul  of  a  child.  You  may 
call  it  God,  subconscious  mind,  or 
whatever  you  please.  But  there  is 
in  each  child  an  individual  "some- 
thing" that  the  surgeon's  knife  has 
never  discovered  or  located,  and  on- 
ly as  we  train  the  child  to  recognize 
and  develop  this  individuality  are 
we  educating  him — otherwise  he  is 
but  an  animal  being  trained. 


THE  RAILROAD'S  DAY 

Weather  like  that  of  the  last  two  days  is  calculated  to 
bring  the  traveling  public  into  fuller  appreciation  of  the  rail- 
roads. Those  who  had  to  make  trips  were  sharply  remind- 
ed that  the  railroads  are  far  from  obsolete  or  useless  in  the 
field  of  transportation  and  that  they  are  inindispensable  as 
passenger  carriers.  While  the  airplanes  were  all  down,  bus 
lines  paralyzed  and  automobile  driving  dangerous,  costly  and 
virtually  impossible  on  most  of  the  roads  of  North  Carolina 
and  many  other  States,  the  railroads  functioned  as  under  nor- 
mal conditions,  except  that  some  of  the  trains  ran  late,  due 
to  heavy  traffic  and  delays  in  loading  and  unloading  at  impor- 
tant stations  along  the  way. 

The  Southern's  lines  between  Charlotte  and  Raleigh  Satur- 
day presented  a  striking  reminder  of  the  old  days  when  the 
railroads  were  prosperous.  Nearly  all  seats  in  the  coaches 
were  filled,  for  the  run  from  Raleigh  to  Greensboro  and  thence 
to  Charlotte,  despite  the  fact  that  extra  cars  had  been  provid- 
ed to  accommodate  the  crowds  of  college  girls  homeward 
bound  from  Raleigh  and  Durham  institutions  for  the  holi- 
days. Many  passengers  other  than  students  patronized  the 
trains  because  they  afforded  the  only  safe,  comfortable  and 
reliable  mode  of  travel  in  the  sleet  and  snow.  The  extreme 
weather  was  good  for  the  railroads. — Charlotte  Observer. 
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ENCOURAGE  THE  BOY  SCOUTS 

(N.  C.  Christian  Advocate) 


Nothing  is  finer  for  the  teen  age 
boy  than  scouting.  "Scouting  is  a 
great  game,"  said  Lord  Baden  Pow- 
ell. Scouts  the  world  over  are 
playing  the  game  much  as  he  devel- 
oped it  and  they  are  deriving  vast 
benefits  of  character  buiding  and 
citizenship  training  from  playing  this 
great  outdoor  game  of  scouting. 

In  celebrating  its  twenty-third  an- 
niversary the  Boy  Scouts  of  Ameri- 
ca again  draws  attention  to  the 
fact  that  its  program  is  designed  to 
supplement  and  in  no  wise  to  sup- 
plant the  home,  the  church  and  the 
school.  Scouting  engages  the  leisure 
time  of  boys  in  outdoor  games  and 
activities  of  cultural  and  practical 
values.  Primarily  the  Boy  Scout 
movement  seeks  to  stimulate  ambi- 
tion in  boys,  through  the  medium  of 
games  and  outdoor  activities  to  the 
end  that  the  boy  obtains  therefrom 
growth  in  character  and  a  larger 
sense  of  his  duties  as  a  participat- 
ing citizen.  It  has  also  entered  up- 
on a  Ten  Year  Program  of  Citizen- 
ship Growth  by  which  it  plans  to  in- 
culcate many  more  boys  with  scout- 
ing to  the  end  that  at  least  one  in 
every  four  new  male  citizens  shall 
be  scout  trained  with  at  least  four 
years  of  such  training. 

Ministers  and  churches  do  well  to 
encourage  the  boys  in  their  efforts 
to  promote  scouting.  More  than  fif- 
ty per  cent  of  all  the  Boy  Scout 
troops  in  the  United  States  are  spon- 
sored by  churches  of  the  several  re- 
ligious bodies.  Protestants,  Catho- 
lics  and  Jews  foster  the    Scouts.     A 


church  connection  and  sponsorship  is 
regarded  by  Scout  leaders  as  of 
first  importance  in  connection  with 
a  troop  in  that  the  atmosphere  is 
wholesome,  the  surroundings  excel- 
lent, and  the  boys  are  in  contact 
with  those  who  set  a  fine  example 
for  growing  youth. 

Churches  sponsoring  Scout  troops 
are  particularly  in  the  new  Ten 
Year  Program  of  Citizenship  Growth 
of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  under 
which  as  a  result  of  a  decade  of  ef- 
fort it  is  hoped  to  have,  as  a  mini- 
mum, at  least  one  boy  in  every 
four  a  four-year  Scout  trained  man. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  what  a 
great  additional  group  of  young  men 
trained  in  Scout  ideals  and  princi- 
ples would  mean  in  the  religious 
life  of  America. 

Then,  too,  farm  boys  make  excel- 
lent Scouts.  What  a  field!  We  are 
told  by  the  census  reports  that  fif- 
ty per  cent  of  all  boys  of  twelve  or 
more  live  in  the  country.  The  Scout 
movement  has  developed  a  rural 
program  so  as  to  enlist  and  aid 
farm  boys  in  their  educational,  so- 
cial and  religious  relationships. 
Since  the  Boy  Scout  movement  is 
primarily  a  movement  to  the  out- 
doors the  country  boy  is  fully  at 
home  in  the  scout  troop. 

Nothing  can  be  finer  for  a  boy 
than  the  Scout  Law  and  the  Scout 
Oath.  The  twelve  laws  are:  (1)  A 
Scout  is  trustworthy.  (2)  A  Scout 
is  loyal.  (3)  A  .Scout  is  helpful 
(4)  A  Scout  is  friendly.  (5)  A 
Scout  is  courteous.      (6)   A   Scout  is 
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kind.  (7)  A  Scout  is  obedient.  (8)  my  honor  I  wil  do  my  best:  1.  To 
A  Scout  is  cheerful.  (9)  A  Scout  is  do  my  duty  to  God  and  my  country, 
thrifty.  (10)  A  Scout  is  brave.  and  to  obey  the  Scout  Law.  2.  To 
(11)  A  Scout  is  clean.  (12)  A  help  other  people  at  all  times.  3.  To 
Scout  is  reverent.  keep  myself  physically  strong,  men- 
Ponder  again  the   Scout  Oath:   On  tally  awake,  and  morally  straight. 


BOOKS 

'Tis  winter  without  and  the  winds  are  chill 

And  the  limbs  of  the  trees  are  bare, 
But  what's  that  to  you,  my  dear  little  girl, 

Curled  up  in  that  big  arm-chair? 

For  you  are  afar  in  a  jungle-land 

Where  the  lions  and  tigers  roam, 
Your  pulses  athrill  to  their  angry  roars, 

Though  safe  you  remain  at  home. 

For  books  can  transport  us  for  many  miles 

And  we  never  need  stir  a  foot. 
They  introduce  us  to  kings  and  queens 

And  fairies  and  gnomes  to  boot. 

They  tell  us  of  all  kinds  of  boys  and  girls 
And  the  strange  climes  in  which  they  dwell. 

We  learn  of  their  joys  and  sorrowings,  too. 
It  seems  that  we  know  them  well. 

So  put  on  your  ten-leager  boots  oftwhiles 

And  investigate  distant  nooks ; 
Increase  your  acquaintance  a  hundredfold, 

By  dipping  your  nose  into  books. 

—Ethel  Albert  Bristol. 
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HUMAN  TAKEN  IN  PAYMENT  FOR 
COLLEGE  BUILDING 


By  J.  B. 

Old  Black  Joe,  not  that  one  im- 
mortalized by  songs  of  the  old  south, 
but  one  whose  memory  becomes  just 
as  enduring  and  more  real  to  the 
new  south,  has  been  honored  by  the 
college  which  his  body  purchased.  A 
handsome  granite  memorial  on  the 
campus  of  Mars  Hill  college,  co-edu- 
cational institution  18  miles  north 
of  Asheville,  marks  the  resting  p'ace 
of  Joe,  the  slave,  be^eved  to  have 
been  the  only  human  being  ever  tak- 
en in  payment  for  a  college. 

Unveiling  of  the  monument  with 
exercises  emphasizing  inter-racial 
co-operaticn  and  goodwill  was  the 
high  spot  of  the  program  attending 
celebration  of  Founders  Day  on  the 
campus  this  year  (October  12). 
Sens  and  grandsons  of  Joe,  all  sub- 
stantial farmers  of  the  Mars  Hill 
section,  were  introduced  to  the  great 
throng  which  gathered  for  the  dedi- 
cation exercises. 

As  early  as  1856  prominent  fami- 
lies in  the  rugged  pass  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  between  Asheville  and  eastern 
Tennessee  realized  the  pressing  need 
for  better  educational  facilities.  E. 
W.  Carter,  a  public  spirited  land- 
owner, donated  four  acres  cf 
woodland  for  a  school,  and  the 
Rev.  J.  W.  Anderson  accepted 
the  chairmanship  of  the  project- 
ed "French  Broad  Baptist  In- 
stitute." Such  families  as  the 
Browns,  the  Whites,  the  Ammons, 
the  Hufhams.  the  Sams  and  the  Til- 
sons      gave      unstintingly      of     their 


Hicklin 

means,  and  the  school  plant  began 
to  take  shape.  But  despite  their  gen- 
erosity, a  debt  of  $1,200  remained  af- 
ter all  resources  seemed  exhausted. 

Failing  in  collection,  the  Asheville 
contracting  firm  of  Shackleford  and 
Clayton  levied  on  a  strapping  young 
negro  slave  owned  by  Reverend  Mr. 
Anderson  and  carried  him  off  to  be 
sold.  Beth  because  they  did  not  wish 
to  see  Joe  (Anderson)  separated  from 
his  family,  and  because  they  were 
unwilling  that  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees  bear  the  entire 
burden,  the  people  of  the  community 
rallied  to  his  assistance.  By  great 
sacrifice,  they  succeeded  in  raising 
the  needed  sum  and  hux'ried  to  Ashe- 
ville to  redeem  the  slave.  As  a  ra- 
sult  he  became  something  of  a  com- 
munity property  and  so  appreciative 
was  he  of  his  rescue  that  he  gained 
considerable  popularity  among  the 
whites.  When  he  was  set  free  some 
years  later,  he  was  given  a  small 
farm  and  resided  there  until  his 
death  in  1907,  a  highly  respected 
negro  farmer  who  numbered  his 
friends  among  both  races. 

Last  summer  his  dust  was  remov- 
ed from  its  humble  resting  place  and 
reinterred  on  the  college  campus  on 
a  site  included  in  the  original  tract 
given  the  college. 

After  the  struggling  institution 
had  been  issued  a  charter  in  1859 
and  its  name  changed  to  Mars  Hill, 
something  of  a  town  sprang  up  at 
the  cross-roads.     By  1863  the  college 
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boasted  of  an  administration  build- 
ing of  hand-made  brick,  a  new 
frame  dormitory  of  32  rooms  and  a 
president's  heme   and   teacherage. 

But  in  that  fateful  year  North 
Carolina  issued  a  new  call  for  vol- 
unteers to  fill  the  gaps  in  the  Con- 
federate lines,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  102  able-bodied  students  answer- 
ed. 

Within  a  short  time  a  detachment 
of  grey-clad  troops  under  the  com- 
mand of  Col.  Lawrence  Allen  estab- 
lished military  headquarters  on  the 
deserted  campus  with  orders  to 
crush  the  raiders,  who,  under  Col. 
George  Kirke,  were  terrorizing  the 
country,  and  to  hold  the  mountain 
pass  at  all  costs. 

While  spasmodic  raiding  contin- 
ued despite  several  effective  skir- 
mishes manoeuvered  by  the  Con- 
federates, the  section  remained  un- 
der Confederate  control  during  the 
entire  war. 

Early  in  March,  1865,  when  Col- 
onel Allen's  detachment  was  pursu- 
ing the  raiders,  fire  broke  out  in  the 
college  dormitory  and  the  president's 
home,  destroying  these  frame  struc- 
tures and  badly  damaging  the  near- 
by administration  building.  While 
the  Confederates  accused  Kirke's 
marauders  of  the  mischief,  respon- 
sibility was  never  placed  and  it  was 
never  definitely  determined  whether 
or  not  Kirke's  band  was  enlisted  in 
the  federal  a/rmy.  Efforts  to  se- 
cure indemnity  after  the  war  were 
not  successful. 

Forty  years  were  to  pass  before 
trje  buildings  and  equipment  Were 
entirely  replaced,  but  President  Rol- 
lins,   undaunted,    re-opened     the     col- 


lege in  June,  1865,  with  46  students 
enrolled.  Stripped  of  their  material 
goods  by  the  ravages  of  war,  the 
people  of  the  mountains  started  re- 
building the  school  with  their  own 
hands  and  prayed  for  divine  guid- 
ance. The  administration  building 
was  repaired  and  superficial  struc- 
tures provided  as  homes  for  the  stu- 
dents. The  brick  structure  remain- 
ed in  constant  use  until  1910  when  it 
was  condemned  as  unsafe  and  re- 
placed by  a  modern  building. 

On  the  85-acre  campus  of  the 
present  Mars  Hill  college  stand  10 
modern  buildings  valued  at  more 
than  $400,000,  all  un-incumbered.  A 
steadily  growing  endowment  has  en- 
abled it  to  raise  the  standards  to 
compare  favorably  with  the  best  to 
be  found  in  similar  institutions.  A 
student  body  of  490  hail  from  all 
parts  of  North  Carolina  and  from 
18  other  states,  and  three  foreign 
lands,  although  the  school  remains 
primarily  for  deserving  youth  of 
western   North  Carolina. 

At  the  unveiling  exercises,  which 
featured  the  Founders  Day  program, 
el.  Bascom  Huff,  of  the  English  de- 
partment of  the  college,  and  a  grand- 
son of  the  donor  of  the  original  site 
for  the  institution,  introduced  the 
descendants    of    Joe,    the    slave. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Smith,  pastor  of  the 
Mt.  Olive  Baptist  church  (negro), 
of  the  community,  expressed  keen 
appreciation  in  behalf  of  his  race 
and  asked  for  continued  and  en- 
larged co-operation  of  the  white  race 
in  the  advancement  cf  his  people. 

Little  Miss  Ruth  Carter  Tilson  and 
Master  Edward  Carter,  of  Mars  Hill, 
great-great      grandchildren      of     the 
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donor  of  the  college  site,  unveiled 
the  marker.  A  wreath  was  placed 
on  it  by  the  Asheville  chapter  of  the 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confedera- 
cy. Introductory  remarks  were  mad  a 
by  Pres.  R.  L.  Moore,  of  the  college. 

Dr.  W.  D.  Weatherfcrd,  presi- 
dent of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A,  graduate 
school  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  Blue 
Ridge,  N.  C,  reminded  that  the  un- 
educated attitude  of  the  whites  to- 
wards the  negro  was  based  primari- 
ly upon   blind   custom   and   tradition. 

"Old  Joe,"  the  slave,  made  an  in- 
voluntary sacrifice  in  a  crisis  in  the 
life  of  Mars  Hill  college,  said  C.  K. 
Robinscn,  editor  of  the  Asheville 
Times. 

"On  the  foundation  of  the  bond 
represented  by  this  humble  man  of 
an  alien  rac,e  held  in  slavery,  Mars 
Hill  college  has  become  a  center  of 
light  and  power  for  the  blessing  of 
bcth  races  in  this  mountain  county 
and  throughout  the  scuth. 

"Old  Jr/e  lived  to  see  the  good  re- 
sults of  his  involuntary  sacrifice," 
he  continued,  "He  lived  to  old  age, 
an  honored  citizen  in  this  college 
community.  Today  his  name  is 
carved  in  enduring  stone.  Fcrever 
his  monument  will  be  an  inspira- 
tion to  co-operation  between  the 
races  as  each  in  its  own  sphere  la- 
bors for  the  building  up  of  a  better 
civilization. 

"Education  was  to  give  man  mas- 
tery over  himself  and  his  material 
creations.  Tcday  man  faces  a  civi- 
lization almost  wrecked  by  man's 
ignorance  and  his  lack  of  self-con- 
trol. Many  today  looking  at  the 
plight  of  the  social  and  the  eco- 
nomic order  are  tempted  to  say  that 


education,  religion  and  science  all 
have  failed  us. 

"Shall  we  therefore  despair  of 
education? 

"Old  Joe  might  have  asked  what 
education  had  done  for  him,  or 
would  do  for  him,  that  he  should 
be  incarcerated  for  a  debt  on  a  col- 
lege dedicated  to  the  dominant  race. 
Yet  we  know  now  that  advancing 
knowledge,  without  the  Civil  War, 
would  have  struck  the  shackles  from 
Old  Joe.     .  .     . 

"For  our  faith  in  education  we 
are  summoned  to  sacrifice  even  as 
Old  Joe  was.  If  our  courage  fails 
not,  we  shall  go  forward  from  weak- 
ness and  failure  to  strength  and  vic- 
tory. 

"Honoring  today  Old  Joe's  mem- 
ory and  holding  up  the  ideal  of  co- 
operation among  all  races  and  among 
all  nations,  Mars  Hill  college 
girds  itself  in  these  perilous 
times  to  continue  its  achieve- 
ments, confident  that  education  of 
the  right  sort  will  be  the  leaven  to 
leaven  the  whole  mass  of  our  trou- 
bled and  demoralized  society. 

"In  the  past  we  have  stressed  in- 
dividualism to  the  exclusion  of  co- 
operation. The  education  of  the  fu- 
ture must  emphasize  co-operation 
among  all  groups  in  one  nation, 
among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

"The  great  lessen  for  us  all  in  the 
dedication  of  this  monument  to  Joe, 
the  slave,  is  that  no  man  liveth  un- 
to himself,  that  we  are  all  inextri- 
cably bound  together  and  going  to 
meet  a  common  destiny.  .  .  .  The 
problems  cf  one  race  are  those  of 
another;  all  go  forward  or  retro- 
grade together." 
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The  hair-cutting  job  has  been 
completed,  greatly  improving  the  ap- 
pearance  of   our   boys. 


pear  in  a  later  issue.  We  appreci- 
ate this  interest  on  the  part  of  our 
old  boys  and  wish  it  were  possible 
to  place  each  one  on  our  mailing 
list. 


Mr.  Lisk  and  his  bakery  boys  are 
being  kept  quite  busy  preparing  de- 
licacies   for    the    Christmas    season. 


Mrs.  Betty  Lee,  matron  at  Cot- 
tage No.  2,  was  called  to  Concord 
last  Sunday  on  account  of  the  seri- 
ous illness  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Lee. 


On  account  of  some  delay  in  the 
regular  shipment,  our  supply  of 
coal  is  rapidly  diminishing,  making 
it  necessary  to  burn  wood  in  the 
open   fireplaces    in    the    cottages. 


Mr.  W.  M.  Crooks,  a  member  of 
our  teaching  staff,  has  resumed  his 
duties  after  having  been  absent  sev- 
eral days  suffering  from  an  attack 
of  influenza. 


We  recently  received  a  letter 
from  one  of  our  paroled  boys  in 
which  he  enclosed  a  number  of  short 
articles  to  be  used  in  the  Uplift  if 
we  thought  them  suitable.  They 
are  very  good  selections  and  will  ap- 


Rev.  L.  C.  Baumgarner,  pastor  of 
St.  Andrews  Lutheran  Church,  Con- 
cord, conducted  the  service  in  the 
auditorium  last  Sunday  afternoon. 
His  talk  was  about  the  season  of  the 
year  known  in  some  churches  as  Ad- 
vent season,  or  the  season  in  which 
preparation  is  made  fcr  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  birth  of  Christ.  Rev. 
Baumgarner  gave  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  life  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist, often  called  the  "fore-runner 
of  Christ,"  who  went  about  preach- 
ing "repent  ye,  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  at  hand."  The  speaker  al- 
so gave  his  audience  some  excellent 
advice  as  to  the  proper  celebration 
of  Christmas,  and  concluded  his  re- 
marks by  telling  how  we  should  con- 
duct our  lives  in  order  that  we  might 
receive  our  reward  at  the  time  of 
the  second  coming  of  Christ. 


During  the  past  week  the  Christ- 
mas spirit  has  been  very  much  in 
evidence  at  the  school.  As  we  go 
about  the  campus  we  find  both  boys 
and  their  instructors  busy  as  bees, 
as  preparations  are  being  made  for 
a  happy  holiday  season.  Youngsters 
may  be  seen  scooting  in  all  direc- 
tions,   running    errands    or    carrying 
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mysterious  looking  bundles  and  pack- 
ages. Another  group  was  seen  dec- 
orating their  cottage  homes;  a  num- 
ber of  the  smaller  boys  were  rehears- 
ing their  parts  for  the  play  to  be 
given  in  the  auditorium  on  Christ- 
mas Eve;  another  group  was  prac- 
ticing the  beautiful  old  Christmas 
carols;  and  still  another  was  haul- 
ing evergreens  for  decorations — but 
why  go  on?  To  enumerate  all  the 
activities  would  take  too  long — it 
was  a  scene  of  hustle  and  bustle 
wherever  we  went.  All  of  which  in- 
dicates that  the  Christmas  season 
at  the  Training  School  will  be  a 
most  happy  time  for  all. 


Accustomed  as  we  have  been  to 
mild  weather  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  the  sudden  opening  of  Winter 
last  Friday  and  Saturday  with  the 
largest  snowfall  that  has  visited 
this    section    for    several    years,    was 


a  complete  surprise  to  all,  possibly 
with  the  exception  of  our  smaller 
boys,  who  always  await  the  coming 
of  snow  with  a  great  deal  of  plea- 
sure. Heretofore  on  such  occasions 
the  boys  usually  enjoyed  tracking 
rabbits,  but  due  to  the  disease 
among  the  cotton-tails  known  as 
"rabbit  fever,"  they  were  denied 
this  sport,  and  their  pleasures  were 
limited  to  sliding,  coasting  and  an 
occasional  snowball  battle.  All  reg- 
ular work  at  the  institution,  with 
the  exception  of  inside  departmental 
activities,  has  been  completely  stop- 
ped, and  the  efforts  of  the  officers 
have  been  to  keep  the  boys  from  too 
much  exposure  to  the  rough  weath- 
er. Notwithstanding  this  special 
care,  the  calls  at  the  first  aid  sta- 
tion have  greatly  increased,  but  we 
are  glad  to  report  there  is  no  epi- 
demic of  influenza  or  other  illness, 
only  sore-throats,  slight  colds, 
scratches,  and  those  "just  a-feelin' 
bad"    receiving    treatment. 


WHAT  WON  STANLEY? 

When  Stanley  went  out  in  1871  and  found  Livingstone,  he 
spent  several  months  in  the  company  of  the  lost  traveler. 
Livingstone  never  spoke  to  Stanley  about  spiritual  things. 
But  throughout  those  months  Stanley  watched  this  old  man, 
as  he  described  him. 

Livingstone's  habits  he  could  not  understand;  his  patience 
was  quite  beyond  his  comprehension;  his  sympathy  for  the 
natives  was  utterlv  beyond  Stanleys'  grasp.  There  he  was, 
patient.  unw°?.ried,  eager,  keen,  spending  himself,  going  on, 
all  for  the  sake  of  living  for  Christ  and  men. 

"When  I  saw  that  unwearied  patience/'  wrote  Stanley, 
"that  unflagging  zeal,  those  enlightened  sons  of  Africa,  I  be- 
came a  Christian  at  his  side,  though  he  never  spoke  to  me 
about  it."  It  is  the  witness  of  a  loyalty  unshaken,  a  love  un- 
faltering, a  patience  untiring,  through  the  second  watch,  that 
is  going  to  impress  the  great  world. — King's  Business. 
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